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THE  POLITICAL  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 


Pasties  p^ish — principles  survive.  Men  may 
change  their  opinions,  but  the  opinions  are  not 
affected  by  the  change.  For  some  years  now  past, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  the  public  have  rejoiced  in 
belonging  to  no  party.  If  they  had  closely  ex- 
amined the  origin  of  their  joy  they  would  have  found 
that  it  sprang  from  their  possessing  no  political 
principle.  The  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel  has  been  accused 
of  the  murder  of  party  in  this  country,  but  he  did 
a  worse  deed  in  destroying  popular  belief  in  the 
principles  of  public  men,  and  enshrining  the  doc- 
trine of  expediency  in  its  place.  "We  charge  him 
not  with  catering  only  for  his  own  love  of  power 
and  vanity,  as  others  have  done,*  but  he  was  the 
statesmmi  of  expediency  ;  a  hazardous  guide,  and 
in  tiiis  respect  he  debauched  political  confidence  in 
public  men,  and  ended  it.  Every  man  is  supposed 
by  many  men  to  have  his  mission.  It  is  obviously 
true ;  but  some  people's  mission  is  not  easily  per- 
ceptible to  others.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  was  probably 
that  blow  at  partizanship  which  he  struck  with  a 
tremendous  power.  Nobody  can  regret  too  little 
the  death  of  old  party  distinctions,  but  their  eradi- 
cation may  be  bought  dearly  if  party  principles  have 
by  mistake  been  committed  to  the  same  grave ;  for 
these  belonged  to  men  who  should  not  forget  them. 
"Principles  are  few,detaib  are  many."  Twenty 
years  since^  the  people  were  agitated  concerning 
details,  while  they  believed  that  they  were  labour- 
ing for  principles.  They  were  disappointed,  and 
soured,  by  delay  and  procrastination,  not  because 
their  principles  were  defeated,  but  because  their 
details  were  unsuccessful.  In  1857  it  is  melan- 
chdy  to  turn  back  in  memory  to  1837,  and  the 
straggle  then  commenced  for  the  details  and  the 
priadples  of  political  reform.  One  half  of  the 
leaders  in  that  movement  are  dead,  without  seeing 
•iPf  result  of  their  labours,  except  disappointment. 
Qovenuneut  by  the  people  is  a  principle,  and  it 
wy  bo  secured  by  more  ways  than  one.   Optimism 
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in  politics  is  desirable.  Men  seek,  naturally,  the 
best  of  everything ;  but  until  they  can  procure 
firsts  they  do  not  reject  seconds.  Nobody  starves 
with  abundance  of  brown  bread,  because  whiter 
loaves  are  not  to  be  obtained.  Even  so  it  should 
be  with  government  by  the  people.  It  means  the 
healthful  life  of  society ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  pro- 
cured in  one  form  we  must  strive  for  another ;  if 
it  cannot  be  secured  in  perfection  we  must  take 
the  smallest  imperfection  that  is  procurable.  The 
Royal  British  Bank  depositors  will  not  refuse  ^re 
shillings  per  £1  this  month,  and  four  shillings  per 
£1  next  month,  because  they  want  twenty  shillings 
in  the  long  run —and  we  hope  they  may  get  them. 
Wisdom  in  monetary  is  wisdom  in  political  affairs. 
Go  for  the  whole  right,  but  never  reject  an  instal- 
ment. Take  that,  meanwhile ;  it  will  give  you 
heart  to  push  harder  for  the  remnant. 

Government  by  the  people  is  avowedly  sought 
by  all  the  Liberal  party ;  and  by  almost  all  parties 
in  this  country.  The  Conservative  party,  with  few 
exceptions,  profess  the  same  "principle."  In 
France,  the  electors  of  the  legislative  assemblies 
are  obviously  not  the  people.  In  Russia,  the 
people  do  not  govern ;  but  are  bartered  or  bought, 
and  governed.  Even  in  the  United  States,  the 
free  coloured  men  do  not  govern,  for  their  citizen- 
ship is  denied,  and  the  slaves  carry  votes  for  their 
owners,  but  none  for  themselves.  The  inhabitants 
of  India  do  not  have  government  by  the  people ; 
but  they  are  nearer  to  that  result  than  either 
French,  Russians,  or  Americanised- Africans  of  the 
United  States,  for  they  have  a  free  press,  un« 
fettered  rights  of  speech,  and  assiduous  efforts 
made  for  their  intellectual  and  religious  progress. 

All  parties  in  this  country  speak  of  popular 
government  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion — 
two  different  matters — for  public  opinion,  probably, 
influenced  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  not  altogether 
lost  on  Nicholas  ;  although  neither  of  these  Em- 
perors submitted  to  popular  goremment.  lliese 
general  statements,  confufij5^|^^gipionBlIy  as  they 
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are,  do  not  interfere  wiili  tbe  possibility  of  working 
out  the  principle  of  popular  government,  without 
a  hard  adherence  to  every  detail.     The  Legislature 
of  our  country  includes  a  slight  representation  of 
the  learned  bodies ;  a  larger  of  the  middle  classes ; 
the  army  and  the  navy  indirectly ;  the  bar  and  the 
church  in  the  same  fashion ;   the  banking  and  the 
colonial  interests  in  an  equally  crooked  way ;   and 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  representation  falls  to 
the  landed  interest,  although  that  community  have 
not  advantageously  employed  their  influence  at  all 
times.     The  artisan  class,  as  separated  from   the 
labouring,  or  lower  paid  classes,   have  a  certain 
degree  of  influence   over  the  representat^n    of 
several  boroughs ;  but  the  agricultural  Ubourers, 
a  very  numerous  body  of  men,  have  no  represen- 
tatives ;  the  miners  in  counties,  have  nothing  to  say 
in  the  choice  of  members  ;  small  farmers  are  less 
than  small,  they  count  nothing  at  the  polls ;  factory 
operatives  in  county  villages,   comprehending  an 
intelligent   and  numerous  body,  neither    directly 
nor  indirectly  tifScci  elections ;  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  labourers  and  operatives  in  idl  towns, 
have  not  a  shadow  of  influence  over  the  legisla- 
ture.    Individuals  belonging  to  other  classes   are 
disfranchised  by  accident,  but   they  are  left  desti- 
tute of  political   power    by    design.     The  shop- 
keepers and  tradesmen  of  counties  who  pay  rents 
under  £50  per  annum  have  no  vote.    The  arrange* 
ment  is  bad.    But  the  individual  only  suffers.   His 
class  is  represented.     We  are  dissatisfied  with  that 
'distribution  of  power ;  and  those  who  suffer  from 
it  should  also  be  diBsatisfied,  but  the  exclusion  of 
entire  classes,   comprising  the  majority  of    the 
nation,  from  any  share  in  the  formation  of  its  laws, 
is  still  worse. 

If  the  law  regarded  labourers  as  helots  or  serfs, 
or  slaves,  the  consequent  exclusion  from  the 
suffrage  would  not  be  logically  wrong.  The  law 
that  caUs  a  man  a  chattel,  is  not  hypocritical  in 
refusing  to  him  a  vote.  The  arrangement  in  the 
States  is  different.  There  the  slaves  are  considered 
to  be  politically  under  agt.  Their  owner  is  their 
trustee  who  votes  for  them.  This  law  is  hypocri- 
tical. It  assumes  that  a  good  time  is  coming  for 
the  negroes  ;  that  they  are  abstractly  entitled  to 
political  power,  but  are  not  yet  ripe  for  the  use  of 
their  rights. 

Personal  freedom  is  guarded  more  jealously  in 
this  than  in  any  other  land.  We  are  entitled  to 
come  or  to  go,  as  we  please.  The  right  is  even 
BOW  carried  occasionally  into  something  very  near 
wrong.  A  man  is  free  to  get  drunk  as  he  pleases 
if  he  avoid  any  trangression  of  the  police  regula- 
lations.  Tbe  personal  right  of  property  runs  into 
extravagance.  We  have  heard  of  a  Scotch  land- 
owner levelling  a  thousand  homes  for  a  crotchet. 
To  high  and  low  we  assign  a  large  personal  freedom. 
If  labour  were  a  silent  sufferer,  the  policy  of 
our  course  might  be  wiser.  People  would  speak 
against  rousing  questions  that  slept,  or  wrongs 
that  were  not  felt  to  be  wrong ;  but  now  labour 
and  its  interests  are  perpetuaUy  before  the  legis- 


lature ;  while  the  persons  who  are  affected  chiefly 
by  these  proceedings  are  refused  the  criminars 
right  of  being  heard  by  counsel  in  their  owu  be- 
half. 

The  law  does  not  by  statute  refuse  the  la- 
bourer a  vote.  It  is  not  prohibitive,  except  in 
the  sense  of  a  Eussian  tariff  of  seventy  to  a  hun- 
dred per  cent.,  which  is  called  protective,  but  is 
prohibitive.  A  working  man  earning  £60  annu- 
ally cannot  pay  £10  for  rent  with  prudence.  He 
is,  therefore,  virtually  excluded  by  statute  unless 
he  be  an  extravagant  person;  and  those  who 
make  laws  should  remember  that  rents  are  one 
charge,  and  the  costs  of  housekeeping  and  taxes 
are  additional  expenses.  It  is  not  the  difference 
in  rent  alone,  but  in  many  other  matters,  that  con- 
stitutes the  increased  expenditure  in  a  large  over 
a  small  house. 

The  inadeqdate  representation  of  the  operative 
glasses  cannot  be  denied,  but  many  persona  hold 
"lEat  they  would  not  be  benefited,  indeed  that  they 
would  be  damaged,  by  any  extension  of  their  po- 
litical power.  They  want  information  and  can  bo 
better  cared  for  by  others  than  by  themselves. 
Arguments  of  that  nature  would  be  thoroughly 
useless,  if  they  had  no  truth  in  them.  Truth  is 
the  grain  of  salt  that  keeps  the  corrupting  mass 
from  becoming  thoroughly  offensive.  We  could 
all  bear  more  information  than  we  possess,  and 
occasionally  others  see  our  interests  more  clearly 
than  we  perceive  them.  For  these  reasons  we  do 
not  prefer  to  be  called  ignorant,  or  leave  our  affairs 
entirely  to  the  guidance  of  wise  neighbours. 
Truth  in  this  case  is  in  the  form  of  grains.  They 
are  few,  and  very  small.  Truth  in  this  description 
of  pleading  is  atomical;  and  anatomical  precision 
is  necessary  to  trace  its  place  in  the  mass.  The 
feudal  system  was  maintained  by  the  same  apology. 
The  serfs  of  Russia  are  supposed  to  be  incapable 
of  caring  for  themselves.  The  slaves  of  the 
United  States  are  kept  in  slavery  for  their  own 
good.  The  interest  of  the  oppressed  has  been 
often  the  reason  pled  by  the  oppressor  for  hie 
deeds.  The  preservation  of  law  and  order  has 
not  seldom  been  made  the  justification  of  pro- 
ceedings that  rode  roughshod  over  the  foundation 
of  all  law. 

Gbvemment  by  the  people  for  the  people,  infeis 
that  all  classes  of  the  people  share  its  arrange* 
ments ;  but  in  this  country  we  have  an  excluded 
class ;  and  that  class  the  more  numerous  portion 
of  the  nation.  Our  meaning  in  seeking  for  prin- 
ciples,  instead  of  mere  details,  is  illustrated  by  an 
empire  and  a  republic.  The  Emperor  Napoleon' 
was  chosen  to  occupy  the  throne  of  France,  by  the 
direct  votes  of  the  electiors.  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
been  selected  for  the  White  House  at  Washington, 
by  the  indirect  votes  of  the  electors.  The  latter 
chose  delegates  to  vote  for  a  President,  instead  of 
directly  naming  their  man  upon  the  ballot  cards. 
The  details  in  these  cases  present  considerable 
differences,  that  may  even  change  the  result  of 
elections  ;  but  if  the  votes  have  been  fairiy  gi?ei( 
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■  ii  both  isstincas,  W6  most  ooaoede  to  Baohanan 
I    md  Bonaparte  eleotioa  by  the  people. 

■  The  preseat  Qoyerameat  may  falfil  the  promise 
w  mado  bj  another  Gbyemmeat,  three  jears  siaoe, 
[     toeaiTf  aa  exteastoa  of  the  saffra^,   omAliaed 

with  a  re-distribatton  of  electoral  districts*     As 

I      the  opening  of  the  Parliamentar  j  session  approaches 

I      98  hear  less  of  the  ramoar.     The  bill,   however, 

mxj  be    introdaeed   and  passed.     It     will   not 

eartainlj  be  a  perfect  bill,   but  if  it  presents  an 

boMst  step  in  advance,  it  should  not  be  opposed. 

Mr.  King  has  frequently  pressed  the  extension 

I      of  bonmgh  rights  to  county  farmers  and  trades- 

BO.    The  reform  urged  by  him  is   merely  the 

assifflilation  of  the  county  franchise  to  that  of  Par- 

fianentaiy  boroughs,   and   would   effect  a  great 

iaprorement ;  but  it  would  not   solve  the  entire 

fnes^—yet  it  should  not  be  opposed. 

A  five  instead  of  a  ten  pound  franchise  would 
Bore  than  treble  the  number  of  electors,  especially 
ia  SBsIl  towns ;  and  would  introduce  a  useful  class 
of  voters  in  many  constituencies.  It  would  not 
be  abetnetly  right.  It  would  be  only  an  imper- 
£oet  system,  founded  on  brick  and  mortar  after 
iQ,  hut  still  it  should  not  be  opposed. 

An  intellectual  qualification  is  proposed,  fortified 
bf  a  tax  on  voting,  or  the  registration  of  all  per- 
lois,  conforming  to  the  intellectual  requirement, 
ad  prodoeii^  a  receipt  for  income  tax,  to  vote  in 
the  locality  where  they  have  resided  for  six 
aoBths.  If  the  tax  be  within  the  means  of  the 
gnit  body  of  the  people,  it  would  be  cheerfully 
pU;  and  would  produce  a  large  revenue,  easily 
eolleeted ;  and  if  the  intellectual  part  of  the  quali- 
iertioa  were  rendered  plain,  as  it  might  be,  reading 
mi  writing  for  example,  the  plan  would  give  a 
gnat  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and,  perhaps,  settle 
the  foestion  for  ever ;  yet  it  might  not  be  ab- 
•tnetly  right. 

AH  theee  plans  deserve  to  be  aided  and  promoted ; 
ad  in  this  way,  by  seeking  to  advance,  we  may 
ittm  the  practice  of  popular  government,  with- 
at  securing  every  detail,  good  in  itself,  yet  not 
Mntely  requisite  to  the  result  wanted. 

Ia  the  past,   this  policy  has  been  overlooked. 

Ihe  advoeste  of  honsehdd   suffrage  has  professed 

htiSaij  to  the  friend  of  universal  suffrage,  while 

fts  htter  styled  the  fomfer  a  poor  supporter  of 

Wik  ktteal  of  mind ;  and  both  assailed  any  per- 

at  win  hinted  at  the  propriety  of  an  intellectual 

I  a  bitter  foe  ;    and  all  three  joined 

k  aipeniing  the  very  general  sort  of  man, 

fer  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  without 

iH,  even  if  by  hair-breadths,  as  a 

Wm  fnittudcr,  which  he  might  or  might  not  be. 

IbdbaalMij  that  all  the  persons  in  all  or  in 

■f  4f  ikesa  elaases  have  acted  in  that  way ;    but 

Vllf  4f  them,  forgetting  that  we  wanted  a  means 

^laeai^  a  road  tlmrogh  Idumea  if  possible  ;  but 

JK^fcu^U  tiie  wildemess,  have  acted  as  if 

^  aa    tfieetioa    pmnted   ta    the   journey's 

*Mhii  aai  wo  traj  but  their  way  could  take 


THI  PAST  AND  THE  FUTUBI. 


The  pisf.  is  gone  irretrievably  and  with  it  many» 
who  might  have  helped  us  now.  The  future  is  before 
us,  and  should  not  be  wasted.  The  people,  wa 
suspect,  are  not  much  inclined  to  waste  strength, 
and.  although  some  may  say  that  we  surrender 
a  right  by  consenting  to  a  substitute,  yet  we  sur* 
render  notiung  by  taking  what  can  be  first  obtained 
as  a  means  to  all  that  is  requisite.  They  do  not 
see  the  folly  of  declining  to  storm  the  Matakoff» 
unless  they  can  carry  the  entire  Sebastopol  at 
a  blow. 

A  knot  of  questions  surround  this  suffrage 
movement ;  but  they  are  chiefly  dependent  upon 
its  solution.  The  use  of  the  ballot,  the  payment 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  the  duration 
of  parliaments,  may  be  raised  before  the  suffrage, 
or  after,  or  never ;  but  when  the  great  body  of 
the  people  have  a  fair  place  in  the  State^  they  can 
impute  no  blame  to  statesmen  if  such  details  are 
left  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Rights  exist  that  scarcely  repay  a  struggle  to 
obtain.  Many  individuals  among  the  unenfran- 
chised consider  that  the  suffrage  is  one  of  these 
rights.  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  seeking  for, 
in  their  opinion.  The  future  will,  probably,  re* 
duce  their  number  day  by  day.  Our  political 
wants  can  only  be  smoothly  supplied  by  the  agency 
of  this  reform.  The  people  can  cany  many 
measures,  or  prevent  others,  when  they  become 
agitated  and  angry ;  but  anger  is  a  disease,  and 
one  of  a  dangerous  nature. 

In  many  parts  of  Scotland  the  land  is  held  by 
a  few  individuals,  whose  power  has  been  employe! 
to  weaken  the  nation.  That  subject  needs  to  be 
rectified.  We  have  no  wish  to  take  from  any  man 
his  possessions ;  but  neither  has  one  man  a  right 
to  convert  them  into  nuisances,  nor  has  another 
the  right  to  render  his  property  in  them  obnoxious. 
The  nation  could  not  suffer  loss  from  the  entail  of 
money,  but  it  suffers  great  injury  from  an  entail  of 
land.  The  life-renter  has  to  make  provision  for 
a  family,  and  his  land  provides  only  for  one  of  a 
flock,  perhaps.  As  a  wise  man,  therefore,  he 
starves  the  land,  that  his  children,  and  his  child- 
ren's  children,  excepting  in  one  line,  may  not 
starve.  Improvements  have  been  accomplished 
recently  in  the  law  of  entail ;  but  the  future  needs 
the  abolition  of  any  law  on  the  evil,  except  one  for 
its  destruction. 

The  game  laws  have  become  an  engine  of  moral 
evil.  They  have  rendered  many  persons  into 
canvassers  for  the  jail ;  and  yet  a  man  must  be 
permitted  to  exclude  trespassers  from  his  property, 
and  to  feed  any  sort  of  animals,  not  absolutely 
dangerous,  on  bis  domains.  A  limit  exists  even 
to  this  right.  If  the  Duke  of  Buodoogh  became, 
for  example,  possessed  by  a  passk>n  for  breeding 
locusts,  and  were  successful  against  the  influence 
of  cHmate,  we  presume  that  the  neighbouring 
landlords  would  seek  for  other  obstructions — but 
locusts  are  dangerous.  If  another  person  with 
many  acres  turned  them  all  into  a  vast  preserve 
for  destructive  game,  and  all  game  are*  not  dos- 
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tractive  of  anything  useful  to  man»  Us  neighbours 
would  resent  this  employment  of  tho  rights  of 
private  property.  The  line  between  the  preserves 
that  may  be  tolerated,  and  those  that  are  intolera- 
ble, has  never  been  clearly  drawn,  but  it  exists, 
and  may  be  overstepped.  The  legislature,  in  a 
proper  and  rational  state,  would  find  a  remedy  in 
taxation.  Taxes  have  a  virtue  that  will  never  be 
practically  understood  until  they  arc  applied  to 
deer  forests  and  game  preserves,  and  to  all  extra- 
vagances of  a  similar  kind. 

The  army,  the  navy,  tho  civil  service,  indeed 
every  service,  is  periodically  submitted  to  discus- 
sion without  all  those  good  results  that  might  and 
and  should  arise  out  of  so  much  nervous  talking 
and  sensible  writing,  as  are  expended  on  the  sub- 
ject; although  the  progress  of  improvement  is 
ybible  even  in  the  recesses  of  Government  pa- 
tronage, but  it  would  be  more  visible  if  the  legis- 
lature reflected  the  popular  will  in  some  more 
accurate  manner  than  it  does  at  present. 

The  mode  of  taxation  offers  many  abuses.  We 
have  been  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  rea- 
soning upon  the  comparative  value  of  income  from 
property  and  wages.  A  clever  coterie  of  men 
have  been  allowed  to  persuade  the  country 
that  the  doctor's  or  the  minister's  five  hundred, 
or  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  for  work  done, 
are  as  taxable,  because  they  are  as  valuable,  as  tho 
squire's  rents  of  the  same  amount.  It  is  tho 
most  puerile  question  that  could  be  raised.  A 
money  lender  will  decide  it  in  a  moment.  Only 
let  A.B.,  whose  fees  run  annually  to  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  CD.,  whose  rents  are  equal  in  amount, 
both  try  together  to  raise  money  upon  the  capabi- 
lities or  industry  of  tho  one,  or  the  acres  and 
houses  of  the  other ;  from  E.F.,  the  banker,  and 
he  will  explain  to  them  soon  the  dislinction  be- 
tween their  respective  properties.  The  public 
have  allowed  themselves,  nevertheless,  to  be  amused 
with  this  stupid  question^  while  the  tax  has  been 
going  on  and  rising  np,  partly  because  its  early  and 
total  repeal  was  expected,  without  any  better 
reason  than  a  Parliamentary  promise,  and  partly 
because  the  bold  impertinence  of  the  statement 
takes  their  breath  from  the  boldest ;  until  they 
are  familiarised  with  its  proportions ;  yet  this 
abuse  could  not  have  been  passed,  or,  if  it  had 
passed,  would  have  been  immediately  repealed ;  if 
tho  Parliament  had  reflected  the  people ;  within 
twelve  mouths  from  the  day  when  it  was  felt. 

The  currency  laws  arc  the  plainest  infractions  of 
free  tnido  that  have  existed  in  our  country  within 
a  civilised  and  recent  period.  A  prospect  of  action 
and,  we  trust,  execution  upon  them  during  the 
next  Parliamentary  session  exists,  yet  for  many 
years  they  have  sown  ruin  over  the  land  and  have 
been  assiduously  defended  by  many  friends  of  free 
trade,  who  bounced  out  with  the  question — "What  is 
a  pound  ?*' — and  ran  off  without  hearing  adefinition. 
A  Parliament  that  gave  a  fair  interpretation  of 
public  opinion  would  have  never  passed  these 
Uwt;  a&dthe  first  Parliament  that  reflects  the 


public  mind  on  the  subject  will  repeal  theou 
Necessity  may  do  more  than  reason  or  right  on 
this  matter,  and  but  for  the  discoveries  of  gold  in 
Australia  and  California,  the  laws  in  qaestioa 
woul#  have  been  long  ago  repealed  in  the  midst  of 
rain,  from  the  nature  of  these  discoveries  the  laws 
stiliexistto  wringaprivatetaxfrom  those  who  labonrt 
for  the  good  of  those  who  do  not  require  to 
toU. 

The  colonial  relations  of  the  empire  open  out 
questions  of  more  consequence  to  **  the  indtstri* 
ous"  sections  of  the  population,  to  those  who  earn, 
and  who  must  eara  to  live,  than  to  any  other 
portion  of  the  community.  The  larger  group  of 
colonies — those  in  North  America — wish  for  union 
with  this  country  on  ^fair  terms.  The  qnettions 
submitted  to  the  people,  by  such  men  as  Judge 
Haliburton,  are  two — "  Will  it  be  wise  to  be  weidc 
or  strong  in  coming  times?*' — and — "Is  it  better 
to  extend  England,  IreUnd,  and  Scotland,  by 
regions  larger  than  all  Europe,  or  to  cramp  our- 
selves up  in  a  few  ishinds  F"  Upon  the  industrious 
falls  a  lai^e  share  of  the  fighting  and  paying,  and 
all  the  working.  From  them,  therefore,  the  res- 
ponses to  these  questions  should  come.  A  short 
time  since,  many  persons  thought  that  a  separation 
into  distinct  and  independent  communities  would 
be  more  beneficial  than  a  federal  union,  who  have 
been  otherwise  taught,  by  experience,  and  their 
number  will  be  increased  rapidly ;  but,  be  the 
answer  what  it  may,  ere  we  part  from  possessions 
so  extensive,  from  a  prospect  so  grand — let  us 
have  the  answer,  not  from  a  part,  but  from  the 
whole  of  the  people. 

Our  foi-eign  relations  have  become  intricate ; 
and  the  progress  and  stability  of  liberty  every- 
where, combined  with  the  material  prosperity,  the 
social  and  religious  advancement  of  mankind, 
require  that  they  should  be  carefully  studied.  We 
are  at  war  with  Persia;  and  certain  working  men 
of  Kewcastle-on-Tyno,  according  to  common  pla- 
cards on  tho  walls,  pledge  themselves  to  prosecute 
any  officers,  or  soldiers,  who  may  hereafter  be 
proved  to  have  engaged  in  that  war.  The  officers 
and  soldiers,  we  fear,  are  more  likely  to  be  prose- 
cuted if  they  should  refuse  to  obey  orders.  The 
placards  are,  however,  part  of  an  industrial 
system,  pursued  by  persons  who  think  they  do  the 
world  good  service  by  asserting  that  our  Qovem- 
ment  is  always  wrong.  A  society  in  one  Yorkshire 
town  have  been  snubbed  by  one  member  of  Par- 
liament, at  least,  if  not  more,  for  venturing  to 
consider  foreign  affairs  through  a  different  medium 
frum  that  which  he  uses.  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire, 
has  a  society  of  the  same  nature.  Sheffield  haa 
been  long  famous  for  a  lively  opinion  upon  foreign 
matters,  not  always  sound,  but  always  vivid.  We 
do  not  dbcuss  these  matters  here,  although  we 
believe  that  our  Gbverument  has  frequently  acted 
from  better  motives  than  have  been  ascribed  to  it, 
in  some  quarters ;  yet  as  all  the  people  have  to 
pay  for,  and  many  of  them  to  fight,  in  these 
quarrels,  they  should  enjoy  better  means  than  thej 
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possess,  of  formiog  aa  opinion  of  their  propriety, 
and  of  enforcing  their  views. 

Tweotj  years  or  more  have  passed  in  serious 
disooasioDSon  sanatory  and  social  reforms.  Many 
of  them  have  been  carried ;  but  the  work  iidone 
alowiy,  as  if  it  were  the  privilege  of  the  present 
gmieiatioD  to  discuss  measures,  and  even  to  un- 
deigo  experiments,  for  the  benefit  of  their  suo- 
'  eessors,  instead  of  their  own  good.  More  lives 
are  annnally  destroyed  by  bad  sanatory  arrange- 
Bents  in  large  towns,  than  in  all  the  great  battles 
of  the  same  period.  The  loss  of  life  by  wretched 
arraagements  of  cottages  in  rural  districts  is  also 
enormoos.  These  evils  will  only  be  removed  by 
members  in  earnest;  and  they  are  not  to  be 
expected  until  the  electors  are  in  earnest ;  and 
iomprehend  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  intelligence  and 
the  power  of  the  land ;  yet  the  butchery  of  a 
great  many  thousand  persons  annually,  neighbours 
and  fiiencb,  or  their  children,  is  a  serious — a  ter- 
rible calamity,  undergone  with  great   resignation. 

Ihe  politi^  past  has  effected  good,  for  which 
we  are  thankful,  and  neglected  more  good,  which, 
if  done,  would  have  merited  more  thanks.  The 
politiei^  future  needs  to  be  kss  crotchetty  and 
more  determined.  Its  work  has  more  reference  to 
homely  things  than  many  whom  it  concerns  take 
the  trouble  of  finding  out.  They  regard  politics, 
ovemnich  as  the  lonnge  of  the  idle.  The  idea 
was  an  able  and  clever  dodge ;  and  it  has  been 
ised  <bwn  to  tatters.  Axe  the  idle  alone 
btetested  ia  scholastic  education  ?  Proba- 
bly th^  akme  are  uninterested  in  the  matter. 
8^  in  England  and  Scotland  it  has  been  agita- 
ted not  for  two  or  three  years  only,  but  for  mor^ 
Ihe  Parliament  has  been  unable  to  supply  the  de- 
kieocy ;    while  alleging  the  fact    they    devise 


nothing  for  its  removal,  or  nothing  on   which  a 
majority  agree. 

We  would  not  expect  the  people  to  do  worse 
for  themselves  than  acknowledge  an  evil,  but 
leave  it  unredressed — assert  that  tlieir  children 
could  not  read,  but  find  no  means  of  teaching  them 
— confess  the  need  of  superior  education,  but  allow 
the  vacancy  to  remain ;  and  discuss  for  years  the 
superiority  of  flour  ground  by  steam,  over  the  old 
water-wheel  process ;  but  refuse  to  let  the  people 
have  bread  until  the  discussion  were  brought  to  a 
harmonious  conclusion.  These  anomalies,  and  all 
anomalies  can  only  be  subdued  by  allowing  more 
power  to  the  popular  will,  coming  nearer  by  a 
substantial  step  to  the  practice  of  popular  govern- 
ment, and  permitting  a  fair  representation  of  all 
classes ;  and  whatever  work  may  come  up  for  the 
distant  future ;  that  should  be  the  work  of  the 
immediate  future — of  the  current  year. 

We  advised  organisation  some  months  ago,  but 
that  advice  is  not  palateable  in  some  quarters. 
The  Middlesex  Liberal  Association  expired  in 
Jermyn-street,  London,  a  few  weeks  since,  from 
destitution.  That  body  never,  probably,  comprised 
a  large  number,  who  were  in  want  of  any  particu- 
lar privilege.  It  was,  perhaps,  like  other  liberal 
societies,  no  more  than  ministerial,  and  now  that 
no  opposition  exists,  its  occupation  resembles 
Othello's,  or  that  of  the  old  coachman.  The  case 
of  other  liberals  is  very  different,  and  although 
associations,  to  be  useful  now,  shonldbe  educational 
in  their  way,  instructive,  and  numerous ;  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  should — ^it  follows  that  they 
should  not—  seek  to  win  from  fear  what  reason 
may  wrest  from  reason  ;  for  if  there  be  no  very 
active  pressure  for  reform,  only  passive  resistance 
will  be  offered  to  its  achievement. 
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Htprtfimdit  daumri,     Hj  spirit  lisd  tatted 
What  teemed  to  be  joj  but  all  bittemett  proved. 
And  the  heart  that  itt  wealth  of  affectioa  had  waited 
Oft  phantoms  had  learned  to  loathe  where  it  loved. 

BefnfiuuHf  damari.     Mj  tears  nnavailing 
Had  aoltteaed  a  pillow  from  erening  to  dawn ; 
And  all  the  day  long  woke  the  voice  of  mj  wailing 
The  tlambering  echoes  of  woodland  and  lawn. 

Ikfnfmiik  darnvwi.     Not  icy  the  chOlnett 
That  Ml  OB  my  lone  heart,  congealing  itt  streams  ; 
V9  traaaparence  was  there— and  the  source  of  its  ttiUness 
▼as  famgoar  bq^otten  of  horror-fraught  dreams ! 


De  profundii  damavi.    No  black  garb  were  dressed  in 
The  shadows  that  weighed  on  my  brain  and  my  view 
But,  like  figures  that  rise  when  the  eye-balls  are  pressed  in, 
fantastic  and  gloomy — ^yet  nameless  their  hne. 

DeproftuidU  damni.     My  tears  nnavailing 
Had  moistened  a  piUow  from  dawning  till  eve. 
And  the  echoes  aroused  by  the  voice  of  my  wailing 
Seemed  ghosts  in  a  prison  pent  never  to  leave. 

Deprofundis  clamavL      A  light  there  came  streaming— 
Down  streaming  through  fiithomless  depths  of  despair, 
And  my  sonl  leapt  to  life  :  like  the  patriarch  dreaming. 
It  wrestled,  and  found  that  an  Augel  was  there  1      Z. 
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THE  WINTER  AMUSEMENTS  OF  LONDON. 


Thb  amusements  of  the  people,  like  their  ballads, 
form  a  landmark  in  their  progress,  while  they  help 
it  either  "  downwards  or  upwards."  Like  some 
other  things,  thej  are  to  one  person  a  canse  and  to 
another  a  conseqaence.  The  medi»yal  chnroh  oon- 
Terted  Christmas  into  a  great  festival ;  or  probably 
gave  the  name  to  the  mid-winter  festivities  of 
nations  who  had  little  active  work  at  this  season. 
Not  many  years  have  passed  away  since  one  half 
of  our  seamen  came  home  for  the  winter.  Agri- 
cultural operations  went  lazily  onwards  at  that 
time.  The  building  trades  stayed  their  movements 
until  spring.  Mankind  imitated  the  earth  and  its 
vegetables.  They  were  still  while  the  snow  was 
on  the  ground. 

The  festivities  of  the  season  survive  their 
original  cause ;  for  we  do  not  suppose  that  to  have 
been  connected  in  any  way  with  the  name  now 
given.  They  should  not  be  abridged,  for  civilisa- 
tion with  its  competition  has  brought  many  benefits, 
and  charged  a  handsome  price  for  them.  One 
item  in  the  bill  is  long  hours  of  labour,  making  it 
a  drudgery  instead  of  an  honest  pleasure ;  and  we 
all  require  to  guard  against  these  inroads. 

London  possesses  a  population  probably  double 
that  of  any  other  European  city ;  and  we  have  no 
faith  in  Asiatic  numbers.  It  looks  rather  down 
upon  provincial  capabilities  for  rational  amusements, 
although  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow,  have 
more  abundant  means  of  intellectual  enjoyment. 
The  metropolis  has  not  yet  a  single  hall  equal  to 
either  of  the  towns  named,  or  to  halls  in  half  a 
dozen  more  that  might  be  named.  The  Crystal 
Palace  is  not  in  London,  and  does  not  supply  the 
want. 

The  amusements  of  the  London  population  at 
this  season  are  closely  connected  with  eating  and 
drinking,  with  the  exception  of  those  theatrical 
extravagances  devised  for  the  amusement  of 
chDdren  from  school.  The  legitimate  drama — as 
it  is  termed — is  put  aside  for  grotesque  panto- 
mimes ;  and  nobody  pretends  that  any  very  deep 
moral  is  concealed  in  them.  The  cries  and  sights 
of  London  are  chiefly  occupied  in  providing  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  and  the  festival  among 
the  middle  classes  is  domestic ;  amongst  a  class  far 
beneath  the  middle  it  is  gin-palaceive.  The  Smith- 
field  Cattle  Show  was  the  most  expensive  exhibition, 
and  the  most  attractive  of  the  season.  The  people 
went  for  once  to  see  the  animals  that  they  were  to 
eat.  And  those  who  oould  not  afford  the  shilling 
and  the  time  necessary  to  visit  the  great  gathering 
of  fatted  cattle,  were  gratified  by  enterprising 
fleshers,  who  exposed  to  the  view  of  their  cus- 
tomers for  many  days  the  live  animals  that  were 
doomed  for  death  and  division  amongst  them. 
Very  marvellous  was  the  number  of  prize  cattle  at 
this  season's  Smithfield  exhibition.  Either  the 
beasts  were  all  prizes,  or  the  butchers  "  wherever 
we  chanced  to  roam"  were  the  spirited  persons 


who  bought  up  the  prizes  at  any  price.  No  modest 
man  mM  be  found  in  the  trade,  so  far  as  our 
experience  reached,  who  had  not  gone  and  bought 
some  sort  of  prize.  The  ahc^  devoted  to  the 
abomination  of  Mr.  Simpson,  and  other  zealous 
vegetarians,  were  gaily  decorated  vrith  green  leaves 
and  misletoe,  to  keep  the  stock  in  oountenanoe  as 
they  descended  to  their  graves.  Elesh  eaters 
relished  the  display,  portentous  though  it  seemed 
of  night-mares ;  yet  with  their  own  satiafaciion 
some  stray  sympathies  must  have  been  given  to 
the  sorrows  of  those  vegetising  friends,  whose 
finer  feelings  are  said  to  be  distressed  horribly  at 
the  smell  of  hot  joints.  It  is  an  odour  bespeaking 
envy  to  the  shillingless — always  a  numerous  class ; 
and  now  that  one  brandi  of  Hindooism  has  con- 
verts among  this  Gothic  and  Teutonic  race,  the 
steam  that  arises  from  smoking  rounds  in  those 
Bishopsgate-street  windows,  where  a  man  may 
have  a  ready-cooked  dinner  at  any  hour  without 
any  notice,  is  the  incense  of  sorrow.  Well,  we 
can't  all  be  happy.  Experience  goes  dean  against 
the  effort.  And  the  leaders  of  the  twentj-seoond 
century  must  necessarily  be  in  bad  and  savage 
company  in  this  nineteenth.  One  of  them  d^ 
posing  of  the  *'  What's  to  be  done  with  all  the 
cattle  ?'*  question,  which  naturally  comes  np  for 
discussion  among  those  who  live  cm  berfat  only, 
intimated  that  they  would  be  allowed  their  full 
enjoyment  of  life — meaning,  we  fancy,  that  they 
would  die  of  old  age  after  swallowing  half  a  owt. 
of  Holloway's  pill^  and  a  atone  weight  of  the 
Morrisonian  gamboge — and  deddedly  forgetting 
that  in  his  condition  of  the  world  the  greater 
part  of  the  cattle  that  might  have  lived,  never 
would  live  to  enjoy  life  in  any  way.  Where  would 
be  the  economy  of  keeping  land  in  grass  when  all 
we  needed  from  grass  would  be  mUk  and  dairy 
produce,  at  rates  so  enhanced  that  wine,  subject 
even  to  the  scandal  of  Messrs.  Oliveira  and 
MacGregor — the  wine  duty — would  be  the  cheaper 
drink.  We  recollect  a  half  demented  physician 
who  held  that  the  value  of  buttermilk  would  never 
be  known  until  it  was  sold  for  a  crown  a  quart.  If 
that  worthy  dispenser  of  simples  were  sdive,  he 
would  rejoice  at  the  coming  time  when  his 
cherished  drug  will  bring  its  natural  value  in  the 
market  and  be  esteemed. 

Although  the  vegetarians  perceive  not  that  the 
success  of  their  views  is  the  death  of  cattb,  for 
our  fields  must  grow  brooolis  and  cauliflowers,  po- 
tatoes and  Swedish  tumips — the  latter  being  of  a 
saccharineish  and  sugarish  taste— onions  and 
radishes,  not  to  be  used  as  pickles  or  relishes,  but 
for  plain  food — when  we  aie  confined  to  the  diet 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  with  the  addition  of  all  manner 
of  fruits  in  their  season ;  and  very  much  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  drink,  seeing^  of  course  water,  ia 
a  bloody  sort  of  draught,  it  being  ca^ulated  by 
scientific  personages,  that  a  plou^^unan  swallows 
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time  millioiis  of  aiiimAlcQles  daily,  whfle  all  his  life 
that  poor  man  belie?es  that  lie  drinks  the  limpid 
ipring;  still,  ofen  now,  we  are  so  disposed  to  the 
dbtfai^  and  the  idea  of  animab  enjojing  life — 
and  fegetaUeSk  too,  in  their  own  way — tibt  we 
pisteit  against  lunb  and  green  peas  in  their 
i«SQn— anid  veal  at  any  season—  as  costly  extra?a- 
ganees  and  offensiye  cuttings  up  of  life's  enjoy- 
aients  at  an  imint>per  time. 

The  propriety  of  adorning  the  carcases  of  slain 
beasts  with  garlands  or  knots  of  tri-ooloured  rib- 
bona  at  this  juncture  is  not  apparent  If  they 
are  there  to  denote  the  satisfaction  of  their  owners 
at  tiie  prospect  of  a  penny  per  lb.  of  additional 
profit,  it  is  a  horrible  illustration  of  the  line — 
Self  lies  hid  in  all  onr  feelings. 

The  custom  may,  however,  be  derived  from  the 
ancient  praotice  of  decorating  the  beasts  offered  in 
safrificial  usages.  Somebody  may  raise  a  "  note 
and  qaeiy"  upon  the  subject,  and  midsummer  may 
pass  before  it  can  be  folly  ventilated.  We  can- 
not wait  so  loug  out  of  the  green-grocery  estab- 
Kshaents  and  their  attractions — ^not  of  course,  in 
those  animal  gratifications  common  to  them — but 
the  bower  or  tabernacle  character  that  they  pos- 
sess, and  the  gypsy  look  they  give  to  anybody 
inder  their  canopies  of  green  leaves  and  red  ber- 
ries. Eo^and  must  be  wide  to  furnish  the  ever- 
greens that  London  needs  in  the  last  half  of  each 
December.  As  for  the  cattle  we  know  that  the 
beat  come  from  Scotland,  although  we  don't  wish 
to  say  so — remembering  with  not  a  little  confusion 
sad  dread  that  there  is  a  Times,  and  there  once  was 
a  Professor  Blaokie,  thoagh  we  fear  that  he  is  ex- 
tingaiehed — if  not  in  the  manner  of  the  sheep 
fed  by  the  £ail  of  Aberdeen,  after  his  expulsion 
froBL  the  premiership  of  course,  which  dignified 
the  shop  of  an  Islington  butcher  a  few  days 
nnce — yet  butchered  intellectually,  like  a  barbarian 
gladiator  in  old  centuries,  whose  woes  were  sung 
by  Byron — ^butchered  to  make  a  London  holiday, 
by  the  grim  priest  of  ink  and  ink-craft. 

Then  these  red  berries — the  pretty  bunches  of 
red  berries.  Where  on  earth  come  they  all  from  f 
Certainly  no  ungle  human  being  ever  saw  so  many 
growing  in  a  season  as  anybody  may  see  plucked 
here  m  half  an  hour  and  hiedf  a  mile*s  walL  Their 
heanty  is  past  all  doubt,  and  they  carry  back  many 
thonaud  pain  of  care-worn  dim  eyes,  back,  far 
hmk  through  merry  days  and  nights — to  home 
and  boyhood,  and  braes  and  glens,  and  woods.  No 
meh  braes  and  glens,  and  hedges  and  woods,  exist 
BOW,  or  we  see  them  not — could  not  see  them. 
Othen  may,  of  course— young  eyes  may — but  for 
half  the  worid  they  are  gone  out  of  the  world,  and 
gone  for  ever. 

No  more  yonng  trees  can  be  planted  in  Enghind 
(^  year.  That  must  be  plain.  They  were  all 
vanfted  Uxc  London  last  week,  and  the  nurseries 
wmi  be  bare  and  empty.  An  ordinary  calculation 
tkaa  something  like  two  hundred  thousand  young 
inioff  the  consumption  in  Christmas  trees  by  the 
»  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  as  the 


money  paid  for  them.  Still  they  are  not  all  con* 
sumed.  They  will  live  in  little  plots  of  ground  in 
back  courts  or  suburban  gardens  for  years  to  come, 
perhaps.  The  great  grandchildren  of  the  little 
children  who  have  gathered  mottoes  from  their 
taper-lighted  branches,  may  hang  their  swings 
between  these  same  branches  ;  and  wish  that  the 
summer  holidays  were  only  come,  and  they  were 
off  to  the  country — the  nearest  point  meriting  the 
name  being  half  way  to  Brighton,  or  Birmingham, 
or  Bath,  from  St.  Paul's  ;  and  people  will  then 
wonder  where  the  Palm  House  stood  in  the  great 
market  of  £ew,  while  it  was  a  garden,  very 
long  ago. 

Twenty  minutes  to  twelve  on  the  Saturday 
night  before  Christmas  week,  and  not  a  shop  is 
closed  in  the  long  lines  of  Bishopsgate,  Bethnal 
Green-road,  Hackney-road,  Hoxton,  High-street, 
and  all  the  satellites,  broad  and  narrow,  that  cross 
and  re-cro8s  these  great  thoroughfares.  What  has 
come  of  the  short  hours'  movement,  its  meetings, 
and  pamhplets,  and  reports !  Here  are  five  or  six 
thousand  persons,  in  one  district,  chained  from 
early  morning  to  the  latest  hour  of  night — to 
counters,  and  shelves,  and  tills— the  victims  of 
miserable  customs  and  rivalry.  The  short  hour 
movement  has  moved  back  rather  than  forward  in 
all  parts  of  Ijondon,  out  of  the  city,  in  its  munici- 
pal and  narrow  sense,  and  a  few  west  end  streets. 
Where  the  customers  belong  chiefly  to  the  workmg 
classes,  the  shopkeeping  world  appears  to  toil  for 
sixteen  hours  daily.  The  system  produces  a 
middle  class,  in  search  oC  riches  at  any  cost, 
spending  life  in  acquiring  the  means  of  living,  and 
thoughtless  of  their  assistants  and  their  comforts, 
or  even  their  existence,  beyond  the  passing  hour. 

A  strange  race  line  the  London  streets  with 
stalls,  containing  sometimes  considerable  value,  but 
chiefly  in  the  provision  trade.  The  division  of 
labour  is,  however,  carried  to  a  ridicuously  minute 
extent  by  some  of  these  dealers.  Stationery  seems 
a  favourite  article,  but  the  vendor  of  pens  has  no 
connexion  with  papers,  and  the  man  with  memo- 
randum books  transacts  no  business  in  envelopes. 
The  social  state  of  ibis  numerous  class  would  form 
a  curious  inquiry ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
amusements,  and  would  yield  a  result  of  a 
character  far  from  amusing. 

The  gin  palaces  of  that  district  of  the  metropolis 
obviously  furnish  the  greater  source  of  recreation, 
They  were  crowded  with  customers,  and  more 
than  half  of  them  were  women.  This  feature  in 
London  drinking  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the 
Scotch  towns.  Glasgow  has  many  drunken  females, 
but  the  customers  to  its  licensed  houses  belong  not 
to  the  extent  of  one  half  to  that  class.  The  beer 
traffic  takes  many  sober  females  to  these  places  in 
London,  for  families  want  their  beer  off  the  wood, 
but  we  discount  that  cUss  of  messengers,  who  are 
easily  known,  in  saying  that  one  half  of  the 
frequenters  of  gin  shops  in  the  lower  districts  of 
London  belong  to  the  class  whose  intemperance  is 
hopeless  and  irremediable  ruin. 
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A  little  girl,  not  crer  eight  years  old,  at  nearly 
midiiight  was  tempting  its  mother  home,  who  leant 
her  back  to  the  wall,  needed  its  support,  and 
refused  to  move  on  by  a  single  step.  The  child 
argued  the  case,  but  the  beldame  argned  too,  that 
she  was  a  good  mother,  a  very  good  mother,  and 
all  the  neighbours  knew  that  she  was  a  good 
mother.  In  a  Scotch  town  she  wonld  hare  been 
apprehended  for  drunkenness ;  but  nobody  seemed 
to  consider  that  an  offence  had  been  committed 
in  Hoxton  ;  and  this  remiss  dealing  with  drunkards 
probably  swelled  appearances  against  the  North,  on 
Mr.  Hume*s  return,  which  caused  much  excite- 
ment some  years  ago.  This  e?il  peculiarity  may 
also  in  some  part  explain  the  heavy  part  of  the 
business  in  Police  Courts,  relating  to  domestic 
qnarrels.  It  will  not  excuse  the  beating  of  wives 
by  husbands;  but  it  renders  such  disgraceful 
occurrences  the  very  natural  consequences  of  a 
night's  amusement. 

Attempts  are  made  in  some  quarters  of  the  great 
metropolis  to  establish  lectures  in  half  explored 
regions,  for  the  instruction  of  the  vicinity,  illus- 
trated with  maps,  or  magic  lanterns,  or  small 
panoramic  mechanisms,  and  art ;  yet  the  lecturers 
generally  seem  to  bo  ashamed  of  themselves— keep 
well  out  of  the  way  in  remote  corners,  dimly 
lighted,  without  half  the  gas  and  glare  of  a  third 
rate  public  house,  and  far  below  the  appearance 
even  of  an  ordinary  coffee  shop.  They  appreciate 
their  capabilities,  perhaps,  too  low — a  most  un- 
common crime  ;  but  the  instruction  is  frequently 
dreary  and  dry.  Statistics  are  jumbled  into  a  most 
forbidding  form.  Of  course,  nobody  recollects 
anything  respecting  them.  It  is  not  desirable, 
perhaps,  that  anybody  should.  They  refer  to 
subjects  for  which  nobody  there  cares ;  of  which 
few  have  previously  heard.  A  lecture  upon  the 
art  and  mystery  of  shoemaking  might  be  serviceable. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  gutter  people  might  be 
amusing.  England  has  a  thousand  chapters  in  its 
history  that  would  furnish  admirable  material  for 
lectures.  But  they  should  be  full  of  bold,  broad 
touches— for  the  pre-Raphaelite  style  will  not  do 
with  the  multitude,  who  have  heard  very  little 
from,  or  of,  the  schoolmaster. 

The  intellectual  position  of  this  district  may  be 

almost  gathered  from  the  tone  of  its  great  theatre, 

of  which  we  once  read  a  favourable  notice  in  a 

literai7  journal,  and  had  some  desire  to  see  the 

manner  of  administering  the  drama  there.      Its 

entrance  is  between  the  jaws  of  a  great  gin  palace. 

On  the  Saturday  before  Christmas  it  was  crowded 

densely.      The  audience  must    have    numbered 

thousands.      They  were  all  apprentices,  young 

artisans,  labourers,   and  females.      The  roof  is 

rillainously  low,  and  the  boxes  and  pit— very  little 

boxing  being  requisite  in  the  place—run  into  one. 

The  ventilation  of  the  building  was  incomparably 

vicious— being  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  enlarged. 

The  seats  rose  in  tiers,  like  those  of  a  temporary 

platform,  and  it  appeared  to  be  a  dangerous  phioe 

for  an  accident.    The  admissiim  was  threepence  to 


sixpence.    The  **  moral"  instrflotion  given  to  thft 
audience,  was,  like  tlte  aeeommodation,  mudi  oat  of 
order.     The  piece  was  taught  by  symbols,  hung  at 
the  entrance  like  sign- boards,  highly  coloured  and 
extremely  disagreeable.     These   abridged  scenes 
represented    the  details  of  general  murders,  and 
they  formed  the  staple  of  this  intellectaal  effort. 
Two  gin-drinking  women  of  the  town  were  heroines 
in  the  second  part,  and  adroitly  practised  pocket* 
picking,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience.    A 
trial  in  a  criminal  corut  occupied  some  time.     The 
innocent  was  almost,  of  course,  convicted,  apo« 
the  evidence  of  a  "Peeler,"  who,  also  quite  of 
course,  gave  a  false  oath,  in  consequence  of  a  bribe 
— it  being  popular  iu  that  quarter  to  play  down 
the  police,  and  rob  them,  at  least,  of  any  character. 
In  the  end,  virtue  had  not  its  reward  assuredly,  for 
the  virtuous  were  nearly  all  killed,  or  died,  or  leapt 
from  London  Bridge  and  were  drowned ;  notwith- 
standing a  clever  escape  made  by  one  of  them  front 
prison ;   for  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  business 
to  provide  extremely  horrible  sensations,   strong 
tragedy,  throes  of  death  on  the  stage,   and  mo(£ 
bloodshed.       We   cannot  think  that    anybody's 
morality  was  in  the  slightest  degree  promoted  hj 
this  exhibition,  which  closed  at  half  an  hour  to 
twelve ;    being  in  tliat  respect  superior  to  a  mors 
notorious  establishment,  of  a. kindred  nature,  in 
the  City-road.    The  multitudes  who  flock  to  places 
of  that  character  would,  probably,  frequent  others 
of  a  higher  character,  if  they  were  found  for  them ; 
but  they  do  not  exist  in  the  east.   The  magnitade 
of  London  may  explain  the  circumstance,  but  the 
few  concerns  that  combine  amusement  with  in- 
struction, or  afford  amusement  of  an  unobjectionable 
character,  are  located  in  the  centre,  or  the  west ; 
two  hours  journey  from  those  who  need  them 
more  than  families  who  possess  within  themselves 
the  means  of  recreation. 

The  Egyptian  Hall,  in  Piccadilly,  possesses  the 
most  singular  exhibition  in  Britain.    For  quite  a 
number  of  years  past,  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  with  un- 
usually brief  recesses,  has  been    ascending  Mont 
Blanc  in  that  very  hall,  nightly,  before  admiring 
audiences.     The  singularity  of  his  efforts  is  their 
continued  success.     High  as  is  Mont  Bhmc,  and 
long  the  Rhine,  both  might  have  been,  and'»  except 
for  the  genius  of  the  narrator,   would  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  dose  of  the  first  or  the  second 
season.      The    audience,  indeed,  now  no  longer 
ascend  Mont  Blanc.     It   descends  to  them  iu  a 
panoramic  form,  which  does  equally  well.    Instead 
of  going  up  the  mountain,  the  mountain  sinks 
down  into  the  earth,  and  we  want  not  a  little  of 
the  old  anecdotal- part  of    the  entertunment, 
arising  from  struggles  among  the  glaciers.    StiU, 
the  deficiency  is  amply  supplied.     We  have  more 
of  Baden — a  little  of  Paris — sometliing  of  Genevm 
— and  the  evening  may  be  altogether  more  varied. 
Mr.  Smith  pkinly  tells  his  audience  that  he  is  not 
to  teach  them,  and  he  gives  them  many  excellent 
lessons,  nevertheless.      He  does  not  profess  to 
lectnre  on  morality;  but  young  gentlemen  who 
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mtj  wisli  to  Tuit  Baden,  the  centre  of  Earopean 
gambling,  bare  permission  to  draw  their  own 
ttfereaoes,  and  they  will  never  be  able  to  ascribe 
their  losses,  if  they  foolishly  make  any,  to  the  en- 
oonr^fcment  giren  in  Egyptian  Hall.  The  at- 
traeiions  of  the  hall  are  partly  artistic.  The 
psnoramie  scenery  is  beautifally  painted,  for  any- 
timig  on  so  large  a  scale.  Then  the  stage,  if  that 
he  the  proper  term,  is  a  little  wilderness  of  rocks, 
and  pines,  and  water,  full  of  gold  fish,  who  appear 
to  be  quite  at  home,  as  part  of  the  audience.  The 
deoorative  aooompaniments  have  all  an  air  of  Swiss 
horns  and  hontlng.  The  place  is  con^fortable,  and 
everjbody  seems  to  be  very  happy,  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  so  many  people  pleased. 

The  versatility  of  the  owner  is,  however,  the 
leading  attraction.  One  feels  that  he  is  rather 
hitting  OS  all  slyly,  with  our  bad  French,  or  no 
Freach  whatcYer,  except  ^he  Ghisc^n  of  young  Mr. 
Brown,  and  then  the  book  ;  with  the  assuming  airs 
that  some  people  among  us  put  on  in  their  con- 
tinental tonrs,  as  if  they  did  not  know,  and  they 
do  not  know,  that  the  continentalists  see  far 
through  anything  of  that  kind ;  and  are  never 
Ctfther  takoi  in  than  suits  their  bill,  by  gilding 
ovtf  vulgarity  ;  but  we  need  these  lessons,  and  it 
is  better  to  take  them  in  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
than  in  Baden  or  Paris,  or  any  other  place  what- 
ever. Then  our  little  oddities,  male  or  female,  are 
brought  ont  in  a  charming  manner,  and  done  in 
no  worse  spirit  thaa  Monsieur  himself,  whose 
clothes  have  always  a  faint  smell  of  tobacco  smoke 
shout  them.  The  sketching  young  lady,  and  the 
poetical  young  lady,  and  the  plain  speaking  younger 
lady,  who  describes  the  way  in  which  her  sister's 
frocks  are  facetiously  said  to  be  made  down  to  fit 
her  somewhat  larger  proportions — to  the  confusion 
of  her  elder  sisters ;  and  how  as  a  serious  case  of 
garrottmg,  Panny  was  kissed  under  the  mistletoe- 
hough  by  some  mndh-to  be-envied  young  friend, 
and  has  had  her  head  turned  ever  since^  are  perfect 
eontrasts  to  the  engineer  of  the  steamer  on  Lake 
Qeneva»  who  has  met  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  Mediter- 
noean,  at  Paris,  and  at  so  many  more  places,  that 
there  seems  to  be  fatalism  in  it ;  and  who  tells  his 
stories  and  his  strictures,  of  and  upon  the  Austrian 
Lbyds,  in  such  utter  confusion  of  one  thing. with 
snother,  that  nothing  earthly  can  be  made  out  of 
anything,  exoept  that  he  would  not  deceive  Mr. 
Smith ;  'cos  why  should  he  deceive  Mr.  Smith,  and 
also  thai  he  had  made  bold  to  tell  the  Austrian 
lioyds  gentlemen  that  they  never  could  make 
Aortria  Sn^nd,  or  England  Austria— let  them  try 
ever  so  long  and  so  much — and  that  Greenwich 
time  is  not  Venice  time,  'cos  why  should  he 
deodve  them,  since  Qreenwich  time  could  never  be 
Venice  time ;  but  the  engineer  is  done  to  a  point, 
•nd  that  a  mathematical  one,  while  no  more  can  be 
••id  for  the  travelling  parties  on  pleasure.  No- 
hodj  calUng  at  Mr.  Smith's  for  an  evening  will 
•»•»•  fainBelf,  or  be  in  any  way  deceived.  But 
^*ift  the  good  of  it  P  An  hour  and  a  half  or 
\  hearty  knghter  is  no  small  good,    Hu* 


man  beings  cannot  work  always.  Proper  amuse- 
ment now  and  then  will  lengthen  life.  And  that's 
not  all  the  good  of  it.  As  an  addition  it  makes 
life  move  a  little  more  pleasantly  on  the  way.  It 
oils  the  wheels,  and  stops  much  creaking.  The 
want  of  amusement  sends  the  thousands  of  the 
east  to  their  gin-palaces,  and  the  wretched  theatres 
we  have  described  faintly.  These  attractions  can 
only  be  beaten  by  counter  attractions,  but  they 
cannot  all  be  composed  of  useful  knowledge.  Dash 
useful  knowledge  into  and  through  them,  but  do 
not  always  poke  it  in  people's  faces  as  a  dose  that 
must  be  swallowed.  The  educated  and  intellectual 
classes  forget  that  something  must  be  done  for 
many  who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and 
that,  moreover,  those  who  belong  to  both  cannot 
be  always  in  search  of  knowledge 

The  principal  exhibitions  of  London  cluster 
together,  upon  a  bad  principle  for  the  public, 
although  it  must  suit  the  proprietors.  The  district 
around  Begent-street  comprises  nearly  all  of  them 
air  once  noted  and  praiseworthy.  The  galleries  of 
illustrations,  panoramas,  paintings,  and  sculpture, 
on  to  geology,  the  arts  and  manufactures,  are  all 
located  iu  the  west.  The  Polytechnic,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant,  is  at  the  top  of  Regent-street,  and 
the  Great  Globe,  one  of  the  most  useful,  at  its 
southern  extremity.  The  British  Museum  is  north 
and  west  of  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  in  the  country,  to  the  south  of 
London.  The  distance  that  must  be  travelled  by 
visitors  from  that  ill  defined  and  crowded  district, 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  from  Finsbnry  north,  and  from 
Sonthwark  to  the  places  of  amusement  keeping 
theatres  out  of  view,  pots  amusement  out  of  the 
question,  unless  at  a  price  which  many  persons 
cannot  pay. 

Churches,  schools,  mechanics'  institutions,  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  newsrooms,  are  all  absolutely 
necessary,  as  the  first  and  second— or  highly 
advisable,  like  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth;  but 
leave  what  a  multitude  consider  a  little  chink  in 
the  timbers.  A  small  leak  sinks  the  ships.  For 
all  classes  and  wants  some  provision  should  be 
made ;  and  gin  palaces,  perhaps,  might  be  reduced 
to  more  manageable  numbers,  by  the  competition 
of  equally  well  fitted,  and  well  lighted  coffee  shops ; 
while  for  the  young,  especially,  a  cheap  reproduction 
in  the  east  of  the  wonders  of  the  west  would  be 
attended  by,  perhaps,  pecuniary  advantages ;  and, 
without  doubt,  by  others  of  a  superior  character. 

Li  the  meantime,  although  a  superiority  has 
been  cast  upon  our  Scotch  towns,  for  drunkenness, 
on  these  festive  seasons,  and  not  without  a  crushing 
quantity  of  evidence,  yet  we  say  that  the  public  have 
returned  a  rash  verdict ;  without  examining  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  hidden  from  the  view  of  strangers, 
where  drinking  seems  to  form  all  the  amusement, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  life,  and  where, 
in  female  society  especially,  it  has  attamed  dimen- 
sions, and  a  kind  of  habit  and  repute  position,  with 
which  the  large  Scotch  towns,  in  the  darkest 
quarters,  are  not  yet  quite  acquainted. 
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SIR    JOHN    MALCOLM.* 


The  Maloolms  of  Eskdale  were  a  fortanate  and 
Bumeroua  family.  Four  of  the  sons  attained 
knighthood  in  different  professions,  and  with  them, 
honours,  fame,  and  fortune,  although  their  CMigin 
was  of  the  middle  class,  and  their  nativity  a  sheep 
farm.  One  hundred  and  fifly  years  since,  that  is 
in  1717,  the  Lord  President  of  Scotland  recom- 
mended the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  to  present  Hohert 
Malcokn,  a  young  preacher,  of  Fife,  to  the  parish 
oi  Ewes,  in  Dumfriesshire.  The  presentation  was 
issued  five  years  after  the  date  of  Queen  Anne's 
Patronage  Bill ;  and  must  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  first,  presentation  of  the  Dal- 
keith family.  The  appointment  endured  for  forty- 
four  years,  the  full  average  of  Scotch  incum- 
bencies, eren  in  a  healthful,  ventilated  parish,  as 
the  Ewes  was,  is,  and  probably  ever  will  be — uiUess 
some  cliange  oocur  in  Eskdale,  where  the  popula- 
tion do  not  increase  rapidly ;  for  all  the  families 
are  not  so  productive  as  the  second  generation  of 
Malcolms  in  Bumfoot.  This  Burnfoot  was  a  farm 
rented  by  the  Earl  upon  easy  terms  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Ewes.  The  name  and  the  staple  produce 
of  the  farm  agreed  admirably ;  for  the  district  was 
chiefly  pastond,  and  the  pasture  was  principally 
occupied  by  sheep.  Antiquarians  expend  much 
criticism  over  the  origin  of  names.  Probably  the 
parish  of  Ewes  will  not  give  them  long  labour  in 
that  research.  Ewes  are  its  roost  numerous  ani- 
mals, or  they  were  in  the  last  century ;  and  we  do 
not  suppose  that  cultivation  has  materially  eaten 
into  sheep  farming  on  that  Eskdab  yet.  We  have 
four  considerable  Esk  Rivers  in  Scotland.  They 
all  intersect  excellent  arable  laud  for  many  miles 
before  their  meeting  with  the  ocean,  and  they  all 
originate  in  pastoral  regions,  of  which  the  Southern 
Esk  has  the  more  extensive,  but  not  the  higher  or 
the  wilder  runs. 

Mr.  Robert  Malcolm,  Minister  of  Ewes,  died  in 
2761 — and  his  son  George,  who  was,  in  the  ma- 
ternal descent,  the  grandson  of  Principal  Camp- 
bell, succeeded  to  the  farm  of  Bumfoot ;  which 
he  had  managed  for  some  years,  because  a  defect  in 
his  articulation  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  pulpit 
for  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  added  to  the 
farm  of  Bumfoot  the  farm  of  Douglan ;  but  his 
dealings  were  not  altogether  prosperous;  al- 
though he  was  distinguished  by  stem  honesty  and 
rigid  principles ;  or,  probably,  because  he  was  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  of  these  obvious  dis- 
qualifications to  prosperity  as  a  cattle  breeder  and 
salesman  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Even 
Dandy  Dinmont,  sharp  man  as  he  was,  had  diffi- 
culties to  encounter  which  overcai^e  George  Mal- 
colm; who  had  moreover  ten  sons  and  seven 
daughters,  and  they  all  grew  up  to  man  and  wo- 
manhood among  the  heather  of  Bumfoot. 

George  Malcolm  was  known  and  respected  by 


a  wide  circle  of  friends,  notwithstanding  his  oak- 
mities.  The  Johnstones  of  Alva,  a  far  distant 
family,  who  had,  however,  possessions  in  Eskdale 
of  which  the  farm  of  Douglan  formed  part,  were 
among  the  number.  The  late  Sir  Harry  Moncrieff 
wrote  subsequently  of  the  farmer  of  Bumfoot  in 
terms  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had 
ranked  among  the  upper  yeomen  of  the  land.  Mr8« 
Malcolm's  brothers.  Dr.  Gilbert  Pasley,  of  Madras^ 
and  Mr.  John  Pasley,  a  merchant  of  London,  were 
useful  to  the  sons  of  the  family,  who  only  required 
to  have  a  foot  put  in  the  stirmp  in  order  to  get 
upon  the  horse.  So  when  John,  or,  as  he  was 
commonly  called  at  Burnfoot,  Jock,  Malcolm  was 
barely  tumed  of  eleven  years  he  had  obtained, 
through  Mr.  Johnstone,  a  nomination  to  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  was 
little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  left 
Bumfoot  for  London,  on  his  way  to  the  Lidiea ; 
and  his  biographer  says  that,  on  the  moming  of  his 
departure  from  home,  for  London,  with  Mr.  John 
Pasley,  the  merchant  of  the  metropolis,  and  bro- 
ther of  his  mother,  bis  old  nurse  delivered  to  him 
the  following  charge — **  Now  (we  assume  it  had 
been  '  Noo')*  Jock,  my  mon,  be  sure  when  ye  are 
awa,  ye  kaim  your  head,  and  keep  your  face  cleaa ; 
if  ye  dinna,  ye*ll  just  be  sent  hame  again."  The 
old  nurse  may  be  fairly  acquitted  from  any  diarge 
for  this  commingling  of  English  orthography  with 
Scotch  pronounciation.  John  Malcolm  lived  in 
London  for  eighteen  months,  and  arrived  at  Ma- 
dras when  not  quite  fourteen  years  old. 

These  were  the  days  of  Warren  Hastings  and  of 
Sir  Eyre  Coote ;  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tipoo  Saib. 
In  thoee  days  there  were  French  in  India;  and  the 
Indian  empire  was  beginning  merely  to  gather 
strength.  Thus,  the  life  of  one  man,  and  that  not 
a  long  life,  connects  Hyder  Ali,  of  Seringapatam, 
with  Mehemet  Ali,  of  Egypt ;  and  three  genera- 
tions bring  us  from  the  Fifeshire  boy,  thinking  of 
the  Ministry,  shortly  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  to 
the  Anglo-Indian  author,  statesman,  and  soldier,  re- 
gretting, for  a  short  time,  our  Reform  Bill.  To  the 
memory  of  Jock,  the  boy  who  left  Eskdale  in  1780, 
with  instructions  from  his  nurse  *'  to  kaim  his  head 
and  keep  his  face  clean*' — fifty-five  years  after- 
wards, the  people  of  Eskdale  and  Langholm 
assembled,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, not  a  sentimental  politician,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  obelisk  which  now  overlooks 
Langholm,  into  the  English  border. 

The  family  of  Bumfoot  were  fortunate  in  the 
world.  Four  of  them,  we  have  stated,  were  knighted, 
or  obtained  baronetcies,  for  their  public  services. 
Admiral  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  was  better  known 
in  Britain  than  his  brethren ;  but,  perhaps.  Sir 
John  Malcolm's  services  were  more  distinguished, 
more  useful,  and  they  were  more  varied.     He 
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WM  Us  own  mastor  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  a 
•tnmge  land,  tHiere  the  natives  are  always  willing 
to  give  considerable  credit  to  the  English  Officers. 
We  are  not  astonished,  therefore,  to  read  the  fol- 
bviag  oonfeasicm  by  his  biographer.  It  is  exactly 
what  might  have  been  expected  :— 

I  m  afrtid  that  be  was  not  a  prodigy  of  youthfol  yirtiie* 
He  was  a  fine,  free-spirited,  active,  exdtable  boj — fonder  of 
fky  of  aQ  kiads  than  stndy — a  good  horseman,  a  crack  shot, 
■eeom^ishad  in  all  gymnastic  exercises.  In  his  regiment, 
and  vhetemr  he  was  known  beyond  his  regiment,  he  went 
by  the  name  <^  **  boy  lialoolm** — a  name  which  he  retained 
many  years  afterwards — there  was  something  so  open  and 
jofois  IB  hia  manner,  so  active  and  so  frolicsome.  Of  coarse 
he  VM  beset  by  aU  manner  of  temptaUons.  What  he  re- 
sisted, and  wh^  ha  did  not^  I  do  not  particnlarly  know ;  bnt 
ka  was  soon  immeraed  in  debt,  and  sarrooaded  by  all  its 
attendant  diiBcnltiee. 

The  Anglo-Indian  military  officers  had  in  those 
days  the  excuse  of  poverty  for  getting  into  debt, 
nideas  they  possessed  i»ivate  means  of  snpport. 
For  the  withdrawal  of  this  temptation  they  are*  in- 
debted to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  was,  doubtless, 
rendered  more  active  in  the  cause  from  a  recollec- 
tion of  his  own  triab.  He  had  written  to  hia 
unde,  Mr.  John  Pasley,  of  London,  for  assistance, 
aod  that  relative  transmitted  to  him  a  sum  of  two 
hundred  ponnde ;  but  it  was  stopped,  in  transitu, 
by  his  elder  brother  Robert,  then  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  the  Company,  at  Madras,  and  who  thought 
tkat  John  should  be  allowed  to  work  out  of  his 
troubles  by  his  own  means,  in  the  hope  that  thereby 
he  would  learn  not  to  get  into  others  of  a  similar 
kind  afterwards.  So  he  was  indebted  to  an  old 
native  woman,  at  the  Baeaar,  who  supplied  him 
with  provisions,  without  payment,  until  he  should 
find  the  discharge  of  his  debt  convenient.  He 
never  forgot  her  kindness ;  for  the  grateful  debtor 
paid  the  principal ;  and  pensioned  his  native  friend 
I7  way  cf  interest. 

The  Indian  military  service  is  now  superior  to 
the  Boyal  army  for  officers  of  more  energy  than 
wealtL  The  provision  made  for  them  may  meet 
their  expenses.  Promotion  in  the  Eastern  is 
more  seenre  than  in  the  Western  service.  The 
reward  is  nltimately  larger.  The  opportunities  of 
obtaking  distinction  are  greater.  The  manner  of 
life  is  altogether  more  adventurous,  more  chival- 
rous, more  pleasing  to  a  rough-and-ready  enthu- 
siast than  the  dub  life  of  a  guardsman.  Bnt 
until  the  late  war,  the  commission  of  an  Anglo- 
la^aa  oiBcer  was  limited  to  the  east  of  the  Cape. 
When  he  reached  the  Atlantic  or  Europe,  be  was 
a  civilian,  or  nobody.  This  arrangement  was  in- 
tolerable, for  not  even  his  own  manor  was  pre- 
served to  the  sddier  of  the  East.  He  could  only 
rise  to  a  given  position,  and  there  he  was  stopped ; 
while  a  gentleman  from  the  British  army  of 
Xuope  superseded  him  even  in  Indian  warfare. 
^Hm  late  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  an  intimate  friend 
ef  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  and  from  the  corres- 
pwMlinoti,  in  Uese  volumes,  we  learn  that  this 
ahsoi  fcgnlatioa  dqvived  the  great  commander  of 
«i  k  tMin, .  horn  officers  whose  worth  he  had 


learned  in  India,  at  a  time  when  the  British- 
European  army  was  not  distinguisbed  by  the 
genius  of  its  chiefs — for  Abercrombie  and  Moore 
had  both  fallen  in  fight. 

The  necessities  of  the  late  war  wrought  a  change 
of  that  wretched  system.  Although  nearly  all 
our  leading  officers,  like  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Sir 
James  Simpson,  who  was,  we  believe,  much 
maligned,  and  Sir  Richard  England,  had  seen 
severe  service  in  the  East — especially  the  two  for- 
mer — yet  the  error  of  depriving  the  country  of 
assistance  from  the  most  effective  subordinate 
officers  in  the  service  became  obvious ;  and  Lord 
Panmure,  in  a  few  quiet  lines,  revolutionised  our 
military  system.  The  Queen's  commission  in  the 
possession  of  an  Anglo-Indian  officer  now  carries 
the  same  weight  as  a  similar  commission  in  our 
home  regiments.  The  appointment  of  General 
Grant  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Madras  army 
was  the  first  consequence  of  this  change.  The 
selection  of  Sir  James  Outram  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  the  Persian  war  is  a  more 
striking  result.  Lord  Panmure  has  done  much 
good  to  the  army  smce  his  entrance  into  public 
life ;  and  we  shall  regret  his  resignation  of  the 
War  Office,  if  that  event  be  to  occur  soon,  with 
which  some  people  Uireaten  the  service.  The 
progress  of  reform  is  far  from  rapid,  but  it  is 
steady  ;  and  those  who  know  best  the  difficulties 
of  the  road  are  disposed  to  the  belief  that  the 
present  Minister  at  War  has  endeavonred  honestly 
to  surmount  them. 

Early  in  1790,  Tippoo  Sultan  re-dommenced 
hostilities  against  us  by  an  attack  "  on  the  lines  of 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore.'*  The  Nisam  brought 
the  forces  of  the  Deccan  to  our  assbtauce,  and  the 
Mahrattas  joined  the  war  against  Tippoo  Sultan. 
Few  years — sixty — a  short  period  in  history,  have 
passed  since  then,  and  all  these  great  names  are 
well-nigh  forgotten,  and  the  nationalities  fused  into 
the  general  confederation  of  the  Presideneies 
forming  the  Anglo-Indian  empire.  The  29th  bat- 
talion of  Native  Infantry,  the  corps  to  which 
Malcolm  was  attached,  were  ordered  to  join  the 
Nizam  contingent,  which,  less  overwhelming  in  the 
field  than  on  pi4>er,  was  equally  feared  by  friends 
and  foes.  Mr.  Kaye  describes  them  as  '*  cowards 
to  the  strong — tyrants  to  the  weak — they  made 
enemies,  without  any  local  distinctions,  of  all  who 
had  no  power  to  resist  their  merciless  aggression." 
It  is  pleasing  to  read  how  even  at  that  early 
period  the  discipline  of  the  British  army,  and  the 
presence  <^  BriUsh  officers,  had  changed  the  chme- 
tcr  and  conduct  of  the  Sepoys ;  and  Malcolm,  in  a 
paper  on  that  march,  says  of  one  village  laundered 
by  the  Niaun's  forces : — 

Whenever  the  gnard  paraded  to  march  to  the  ill^iktad 
f  iDage  I  have  mentioned,  ihty  made  a  eoUeotion  of  a*  maeh 
rice  a*  eaeh  man  conld  afford  to  gi?e  to  the  starring  iahabi- 
tanta.  Thia  was  distribated  where  they  went.  Snob  con- 
duct (which  was  not  confined  to  this  single  instance)  was 
deemed  folly,  and  excited  a  smile  of  pity  on  the  ooantenaneea 
of  the  nniisding,  pkmdering  horaeann  of  the  Ninm'i  army. 
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kit  made  »  diflbrnt  imprntion  cm  the  inhabitantt  of  tbe 
oonntry. 

Earther  on  he  says — 

Repatetion  for  jattice  aod  hanutnity  preceding  aa  army,  it 
of  more  couteqaenee  thaa  an  adfaneed  gaard  of  10,000  men. 

The  force  to  which  he  wasr  attached  succeeded 
in  redncing  the  strong  forts  Behandnr — Bandar,  and 
Copoalee ;  and  this  was  the  onlj  service  rendered 
bj  them  in  that  short  war.  During  its  existence, 
however,  jonng  Malcolm  extended  his  acquaintance, 
and  formed  the  desire  to  engage  in  diplomatic 
services.  He  began  the  study  of  the  Persian 
language  in  the  hope  that  an  acqaaintance  with  its 
mysteries  might  advance  his  purposes.  He  sought 
one  diplomatic  appointment  a  few  minutes  too 
late.  The  delay  was  providential  to  him.  He 
had  a  long  life's  work  to  do,  but  his  request  would 
have  been  conceded  had  it  been  made  in  time.  It 
was  too  late ;  and  the  officer  who  obtained  the  office 
was  assassinated,  soon  after,  at  the  court  where  be 
was  resident,  not  from  private  but  from  public 
motives.  The  next  few  years  of  Malcolm's  life 
were  free  from  incident.  He  became  sick,  and 
went  to  the  sea  coast.  He  got  well  and  returned 
to  grow  ill  again,  and  finally  obtained  leave  for 
England,  sometime  in  1794.  In  this  visit  he 
wrought  hard  to  secure  those  advantages  to  the 
Indian  officers — not  quite  equivalent  to  justice — 
which  were  then  conceded  to  them.  He  arrived 
iu  England  in  July,  1794,  and  he  was  again  at 
Madras  in  February,  1796,  having  been  only  two 
years  absent,  at  a  time  when  one  year  must  have 
been  occupied  in  the  voyage  here  and  back  again. 
He  spent  his  winter  at  home  with  his  family  and 
in  Edinburgh.  The  promotion  of  Pulteney  to  be 
Captain  of  the  Fox,  the  success  of  James,  and  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  Secretary  to  Sir  Alured 
Clarke,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand at  Madras,  induced  him  to  shorten  his  stay 
at  home.  He  arrived  with  General  Clarke  and  the 
forces  under  that  officer  at  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope,  in  time  to  participate  in  the  operations 
against  the  Dutch,  which  led  to  the  capitulation  of 
Cape  Town  and  the  establishment  of  our  South 
African  Colony.  The  militaiy  proeeedmgs  were 
unimportant ;  and  at  their  dose  he  wrote : — 

I  have  got  an  honoarable,  hat  troablesome  employment  in 
reomiling  men  ont  of  the  prisoners  of  war  for  the  senrioe  of 
the  Company  in  India.  A  set  of  finer  fellows  I  nererknew 
— all  Oermans.  I  ha?e  been  very  snooessfal.  I  have  hitherto 
aeied  together  with  Lieutenant  Owen  fh)m  Bengal,  bat  as  he 
sails  to-morrow,  the  whole  basineas  fidls  on  my  shoulders. 
I  expect  in  a  month  to  have  upwards  of  200  for  Madras. 
Kearly  800  are  already  embarked  for  Bombay  and  Bengal. 

Lieutenant  Malcolm's  life  in  Madras  was  des- 
titute of  excitement,  over  a  period  of  peace  passed 
in  the  family  of  Sir  Alured  Clarke.  The  Marquis 
Wellesley  landed  at  Madras  on  his  way  to  Cal- 
outta  early  in  1798,  and  he  met  Malcolm,  now  a 
Captain,  who  submitted  to  him  papers  he  had  drawn 
up  on  the  condition  of  the  native  states.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  origm  of  an  intercourse 
which  was  in  the  last  degree  serviceable  to  Sir 


John  MalcoUn,  who  was  employed  and  encouraged 

by  the  noble  Governor-General  both  in  diplomacy 
and  war.  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  while  captain  of 
the  Fox,  conveyed  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  became 
afterwards  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  India» 
and  even  thb  slight  circumstance  may  have  contri- 
buted to  increase  Malcolm*s  intercourse  with  the 
Wellesleys ;  but  however  it  originated,  it  was  of  a 
very  close  and  confidential  nature*  Towards  the 
close  of  that  year,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Re- 
sident at  Hyderabad.  Captam  Kirkpatriok,  the 
brother  of  the  former  Resident,  Colonel  Kirkpa- 
trick,  was  his  senior.  The  Nizam  employed  a 
numerous  force,  trained  by  French  officers,  who 
inclined  to  the  French  interest.  A  French  partjr 
were  established  at  the  Court.  In  1799  this  force 
was  disarmed  and  disbanded  without  resistance ; 
but  the  proceeding  required  address  and  skill  oa 
the  part  of  the  British  Resident;  and  Mal- 
colm had  then  a  lesson  of  tactics  in  Indian  life 
that  served  him  well  afterwards.  He  carried  to 
the  Govemor-Qeneral  the  colours  of  the  ''annihi- 
lated French  force,**  and  he  was  again  ordered  to 
juiii  the  Nizam's  contingent  when  war  was  declared 
against  Tippoo  Sahib.  The  greater  part  of  the 
native  soldiers,  belonging  to  the  old  French  force, 
were  employed  by  the  Nizam,  and  belonged  to  his 
army.  The  Sepoys,  deprived  of  their  old  officers, 
became  disorderly  or  mutinous  on  the  march.  Cap- 
tain Malcolm  was  employed  to  command  them;, 
and  when  afterwards  an  European  regiment  was 
joined  to  this  division  of  the  contingent,  the  83rd 
was  selected  by  General  Harris ;  and  thus  for  the 
first  time  Captain  Malcolm  was  brought  into  con- 
nection directly  with  Colonel  WeUealey.  They 
were  upon  the  march  against  Seringapatam.  The 
capture  of  that  celebrated  fortress,  and  the  death 
of  its  owner  closed  the  war  upon  the  4th  May ; 
but  during  the  summer.  Captain  Malcolm  was  en- 
gaged iu  diplomatic  arrangements,  either  in  that 
quarter  or  at  the  Court  of  the  Nizam.  '  In  the 
autumn,  the  Gbvemor-General  decided  to  send  an 
ambassador  to  the  Persian  Court,  at  Teheran,  in 
the  hope  of  exciting  the  Persians  to  deliver  ua 
from  the  fear  of  Zemaun  Shah,  who  was  then  the 
ruler  of  Afghanistan,  and  who  threatened  to  in- 
vade India. 

We  are  now  at  war  with  Persia  in  defence  of 
Affghauistan.  So  late  as  1799j  Malcolm  was  tmt 
to  Persia  in  search  of  help  against  the  Affghans. 

As  the  British  people  had  not  been  represented 
in  Persia  for  two  centuries  preceding  that  date. 
Lord  Wellesley  wished  to  give  an  air  of  Oriental 
magnificence  to  the  mission,  and  he  could  not  have 
selected  an  officer  more  ready  to  second  this  policj 
than  Captain  Malcolm.  His  expenditure  and  pre- 
sents during  the  Persian  embassy  were  extremdj 
profuse.  They  probably  contributed  to  establiah 
a  certain  influence  at  Teheran  for  a  time ;  but 
only  for  a  short  time ;  and  it  was  overthrown  bj 
the  adroitness  and  tact  of  the  French  Embas^, 
which,  soon  after  Captain  Malcolm's  departure^  was 
rendered  resident ;  bo  that  Us  stipulations  agiinat 
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aoj  inieroourse  with  the  French  went  for  nothing. 
He  embarked  at  Bombay,  on  the  29th  December, 
1709f  for  the  Persian  Gnlf,  ill  oneH)f  the  Com- 
pany's frigates,  with  a  suite  who  might  ha?e  satis- 
fied an  older  diplomaibt.  The  frigate  reached 
Muscat  in  eleren  days,  and  appears  to  hsTc  been  a 
dow  sailer.  The  opportunity  was  seized  to  im- 
prore  our  intercourse  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat, 
and  the  Arab  chiefs  hare  ever  since  that  date 
prored  true  friends  of  the  British  connexion.  Mal- 
colm did  not  reach  Bushire  until  the  1st  Febrnary, 
1800.  Then  began  the  usual  course  of  bribery  in 
the  shape  of  presents. 

The  Goremor  of  Bushire,  ShoikU-Nasscr,  with  a  keoa  eye 
to  the  coming  pments,  was  profuse  in  hit  expressions  of 
reqieei  for  the  English  in  genen],  and  the  new  Amhassador 
in  psrticQiar.  And  a  day  or  two  afterwards  he  receired  his 
qoota  of  the  wonderful  supply  of  jewelled  watches,  donble- 
harrelled  gnns,  achromatic  telescopes,  huntsmen's  knires,  and 
eokmred  broadcloths,  with  which  Malcolm  had  sagaciously 
provided  himself.  Hating  despatdied  letters  to  the  Persian 
Monarch  and  his  prime  minister  at  Teheran,  and  to  the 
Prince  Regent  at  Shiras,  setting  forth  the  objects  of  his 
nisswn,  Kaloolm  pitched  his  camp  a  little  way  on  the  road 
to  the  latter  place. 

A  month  elapsed  before  he  received  an  answer 
even  from  Shiraz,  and  upon  its  arrival  it  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  the  middle  of  May  had  come 
before  a  reply  was  received  from  the  more  distant 
Teheran.  In  a  month  afterwards  the  Embassy 
reached  Shiraz ;  but  they  only  arrived  at  Ispahan 
on  the  23rd  September.  They  found  it,  though 
fallen  from  its  former  greatness,  beyond  all  com* 
pare  the  richest  and  most  populous  city  in  Persia. 
Gashan,  further  on,  was  "  a  flourishing  city,  whose 
silks  and  carpets  are  amongst  the  finest  in  the 
worid."  And  on  tlie  16th  November,  Captain 
Malcolm,  the  sou  of  the  Eskdale  farmer,  was 
presented  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Governor- General  of  India.  Difficulties 
arose  regarding  the  manner  of  his  presentation. 
The  Persian  authorities  insisted  that  he  only 
represented  a  subordinate  official,  and  not  King 
Geoi^  of  England ;  and  was  not  entitled,  there- 
fore, to  the  consideration  that  might  have  been 
f,  bestowed  upon  the  Governor-General  himself. 
Malcolm  Sahib  carried  himself  with  a  high  head, 
and  a  liberal  hand,  through  these  difficulties,  and 
became  a  favourite  at  the  Persian  court  by  the 
extent  of  his  largesses.  His  engagements  among 
the  Persians  continued  until  the  spring  of  1801. 

Ha  had  several  audiences  of  bis  Majesty,  and  at  all  he  was 
rceeiTed  not  only  with  marked  respect,  but  with  un  affability 
of  manner  which  was  a  flattering  attribute  to  the  personal 
ciharacter  of  the  Envoy.  He  presentpd  Malcolm  with  a  dre&s 
of  bononr,  which  the  English  gentleman  wore  over  his 
— iform  ;  on  the  occasion  of  his  next  visit  to  the  Shah,  he 
garehin  a  jewelled  dagger,  and  an  elaborate  portrait  of  him- 
MJf^  at  Marks  of  his  royal  affection  ;  and  at  the  last  visit 
which  the  Ambassador  paid  him,  he  said  that  he  **  should 
always  consider  Malcolm  as  a  fiivourite,  and  desire  his  minis- 
ten  to  write  to  him  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  might 
he." 

Two  treaties  were  ncgociaied,  one  commercial 
ud  the  other  political.  The  former  was  of  little 
I  to  our  Government,  for  our  oommer- 


cial  relations  with  Persia  were  nerer  extensive* 
The  political  treaty  was  one  of  enmity  towards  the 
Affghan  chief  and  the  French  Qovemment. 
Zemaun  Shah,  the  Affghan,  was  soon  rendered 
incapable  of  mischief,  by  the  rebellion  of  his  own 
chieftains;  while  the  French  Government  in  a 
short  time  recovered  its  ascendancy  at  Teheran. 
The  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf  which  Captaia 
Malcolm  wished  to  obtain  for  the  British  >Govern* 
ment  were  refused  steadily ;  althou|[h  he  made 
great  efforts  to  secure  them.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  now,  more  than  fifty  years  after  his  mission. 
Sir  J.  Outram,  another  west  country  Scotchman, 
also  of  humble  origin,  may  take  possession  of 
them  permanently,  without  much  negociation.  It 
is  rather  remarkable  that  our  business  with  Persia 
has  always  been  conducted  through  Scotchmen,  or 
with  very  few  exceptions  ;  and  astute  aa  our 
countrymen  are,  and  patriotic,  even  a  little  selfish 
in  patriotism,  as  some  of  them  were,  yet  they  have 
always  had  to  pull  against  a  current  of  diplomacy 
at  Teheran,  occasionally  French,  and  sometimes 
Russian.  The  French  from  some  not  apparent 
motives,  have  endeavoured  long  to  influence  the 
Persian  Court,  and  even  now  French  officers  have 
led  the  siege  of  Herat.  The  Russians  have  more 
obvious  reasons  for  seeking  to  rule  in  Persia,  which 
they  regard  with  all  that  affection  that  the  boa- 
constrictor  may  be  supposed  to  bestow  upon  the 
ox  that  is  straying  within  the  serpent's  grasp. 

The  Shah's  love  for  Malcolm  Sahib  evaporated 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  and  he  even  refused 
to  his  friend  admission  within  his  dominions.  He 
returned  by  way  of  Bagdad  to  the  Gulf,  and 
reached  Bombay  upon  the  13th  of  May,  after  a 
stormy  passage  of  twenty-one  days,  over  a  part  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  that  our  sailing  vessels  now  cross 
in  half  that  time,  and  steamers  can  run  in  four  or  . 
five  days.  He  received  the  appointment  of  pii- 
vate  secretary  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and 
travelled  with  him  up  the  Ganges,  to  complete 
those  negociations  in  Oude  that,  in  our  own  time, 
have  led,  under  Outram,  to  the  absorption  of  that 
territory.  The  travellers  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  villagers  at  one  point  on  the  Ganges,  by 
destroying  three  tigers,  which  had  taken  up  their 
abode  near  to  them,  and  killed  four  of  their  bul- 
locks on  the  previous  night.  The  joy  of  the 
villagers  over  the  death  of  their  foes  reminds  us  of 
Nimrod's  accession  to  power,  and  the  cause  of  it ; 
and  those  facilities  which  our  modern  Nimrods 
neglect  of  rendering  themselves  popular— &icce 
tigers  still  kill  bullocks  in  India,  eat  op  many  per- 
sons annually  at  Singapore,  and  wolves  destroy 
three  to  four  hundred  children  per  annum,  we  are 
told,  in  the  Punjanb.  Writing  at  Patna,  the  great 
region  of  rice.  Captain  Malcolm  says,  on  the  3rd 
October,  now  fifty-five  years  since  : — 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  country  through 
which  we  have  lately  passed.  I  never  saw,  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  so  much  cultivation,  or  such  a  general  appearance 
of  comfort  and  li'i'P>>*^j(f|f|^|(f|^l^<'  ho">®  chMaes,aa  I  have 
in  this  voyage. 
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And  again,  at  Benares,  on  the  14th  of  NoTem- 
her,  he  writes : — 

We  hare,  «tnoe  yon  left  as,  passed  throogh  oae  of  the 
finest  and  most  highly  coltiYated  tracts  of  country  in  this 
world. 

The  letters  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken 
were  addressed  to  Sir  (Jeorge  Barlow,  who  had 
heen  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  the  land  tax  in 
these  proTinces,  and  the  writer  farther  states : — 

What  adds  to  my  pleasure,  in  contemplating  these  scenes, 
is  to  hear  every  man  I  ask  tell  how  jungles  have  been  cleared, 
and  waste  places  brought  into  cultiration.  I  cannot  but 
envy  your  feelings  upon  this  subject.  I  confess  before  I 
traTeUad  through  your  proTinoet  I  was  not  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  your  system. 

A  greater  man  than  either  the  writer  or  his 
friend  had  impressed  his  system  on  the  soil  of 
Bengal,  before  them ;  and  to  Warren  Hastings  that 
eonn^ry  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  land  system, 
which  has  been  instrumental  in  maintaining  the 
qniet  of  the  country,  and  in  providing  against  those 
periodical  famines  that  have  wasted  other  parts 
of  India. 

In  December,  Captain  Maloolm  was  despatched 
upon  a  secret  mission  to  Madras,  with  the  view  of 
counteracting  the  appointments  at  home,  by  retain- 
ing some  of  the  officials  then  in  Madras  in  their 
places.  It  was  one  of  the  contests  which  the  Grover- 
nor-G^ueral  had  to  conduct  both  with  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  Home  Cbvemment ;  an  exercise 
of  intellect,  and  occasionally  of  intrigue,  in  which 
nearly  all  the  Qo? ernor-Generals  of  these  days 
were  practised;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  course  of  post  between  Calcutta  and  London 
was  then  nearly  twelve  months,  instead  of  the 
present  three,  which  we  trust  will  be  reduced  to 
one  before  the  world  be  much  older.  The  mission 
was  successful. 

At  this  period  a  great  calamity  occurred,  which 
tended,  undoubtedly,  to  render  nugatory  the  ex- 
ertions of  Malcolm  in  Persia,  and  all  the  expendi- 
ture of  his  mission  to  Teheran.  Hadjoe  Khalib 
Xhan  had  been  appointed  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  to 
return  the  visit,  and  he  had  landed  at  Bombay, 
early  in  the  summer  of  1802.  He  halted  there,  to 
arrange  the  forms  of  his  presentation  at  the  Court 
of  the  Qovemor-General.  During  that  delay,  a 
"  quarrel  arose  between  the  Ambassador's  retainers 
and  the  English  Sepoys  forming  the  guard  of 
honour."  Hadjee  Khalib  Khan  interfered  to  quell 
the  disturbance,  and  was  killed  by  a  casual  shot. 
The  occurrence  caused  very  great  grief  to  Malcolm, 
who  was  upon  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  Persian  nobleman,  who  had  been  selected  for 
this  honour ;  to  meet  a  deplorable  fate.  Malcolm 
was  instructed  by  the  Qovernor-General  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Persian  Court.  He  repaired  to 
Bombay  for  that  purpose,  and  an  amusing  illustra- 
tion is  given  of  the  state  of  the  road,  by  his  cap- 
ture on  the  highway,  between  Bombay  and  Poonah. 
A  Met  wanted  a  hostage  in  the  troubles  that 
loomed  in  i^  distance,  and  he  seized  Malcolm. 
After  a  abort  co^ement  and  a  happy  one,  among 


the  mountains  in  a  pastoral  village,  he  was  released, 
but  the  chief  paid  a  heavy  fine  for  his  precaution 
in  seizing  an  Bnglish  Sahib,  who,  at  this  date,  had 
taken  rank  as  a  Mi^or.  From  Bombay  he  oommn* 
nicated  with  the  Persian  sovereign  and  his  minis- 
ters regarding  the  death  of  their  ambassador ;  and 
Mr.  Kaye  describes  the  result  of  his  prooeedings 
in  the  passage  which  we  extract : — 

All  were  satisfied,  from  the  King  on  the  throne  to  the 
humblest  of  the  defunct  Elchees*  retainers.'  But  the  magni- 
tude of  the  crisis  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  dcAtk 
of  the  ambassador  created  but  little  sensatiou  in  Persia,  and 
that  little  soon  passed  away.  It  was  not  regarded  as  a 
national  outrage,  but  as  a  debt  contracted  by  us,  which 
money  payments  might  promptly  discharge.  And  it  was 
said  soon  afterwards,  at  Shiraz,  that  the  English  might  kill 
ten  ambassadors  if  they  would  pay  for  them  at  the  same 
rate. 

Another  ambassador  was  not,  however,  sent ;  from 
which  we  conclude  that  the  Persian  noblemen  were 
not  so  willing  to  be  killed  as  Mr.  Kaye  supposes. 
The  Persian  sovereign  may  not  have  been  inclined 
to  resent  a  calamity  which  was  accidental,  although 
he  may  have  entertained  a  different  opinion ;  but 
we  know  that  five  years  afterwards  he  welcomed 
Greneral  Ghurdanne,  the  Ambassador  of  France,  and 
submitted  to  his  influence. 

In  October,  1802,  a  great  battle  was  fought 
near  Poonah,  between  the  armies  of  Holkar  and 
Scindiah,  who  was  assisted  by  Badjee  Row,  but  was 
defeated.  In  his  discomforture,  he  sought  assist- 
ance from  the  British.  Their  hdp  was  obtained, 
but  Poonah  became  soon  after  one  of  our  principal 
stations,  and  is  now  a  familiar  word — the  title  of  a 
leading  town  in  Anglo-India.  Major  Malcolm  was 
named  to  the  residency  at  Mysore,  but  the  GK>- 
Ternor-Ceneral,  acquainted  with  his  diplomatic 
tact,  detained  him  to  deal  with  Holkar,  Scindiah, 
and  their  subordinates.  Although  no  official  was 
probably  more  acquainted  with  India,  yet  he  had 
altogether  miscalculated  the  strength  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  for  he  wrote,  now  exacUy  fifty-four 
years  ago,  or  upon  New  Year's  Day  of  1803,  to 
one  of  hb  correspondents,  Kirkpatrick,  a  political 
agent  of  the  Government : — 

I  antioipate  erery  snceeas  from  an  armed  negociation,  and 
I  trast  that  the  affairs  of  the  Mahrattt  empire  will  be  settled 
without  blood.  The  present  appearance  is  iaTonrable  to 
snch  a  result ;  but  should  it  be  otherwise — should  we  be 
required  to  repel  attack,  or  to  punish  perfidy — can  there  be 
a  doubt  of  success  P 


Ten  days  afterwards,  he  wrote  to  General 
Lake,  who  was  then  Commander-in-Chief,  in  a 
similar  style  of  confidence,  not  only  as  to  the 
result  of  a  battle,  but  also  of  a  negociation  which 
would  render  unnecessary  any  hostUe  prooeedings  : 

As  I  consider  hostilities  to  be  rery  improbable,  I  shall  not 
take  up  your  time  with  speculations  upon  the  likely  result 
of  such  an  e?ent — I  shall  only  expreu  my  full  oonriction  of 
a  prosperous  issue.  The  British  arms  would  meet  with  littlt 
opposition  from  even  the  combined  efforts  of  the  weak  and 
discordant  branches  of  the  Mahratta.  Empire^  and  one  short 
campaign  would  for  ever  dissipate  the  terror  with  which  the 
Indian  politicians  in  England  are  accustomed  to  contemplate 
the  power  of  the  Mahratta  nation. 
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And  jot  these  negoeiations  were  to  terminate 
in  the  most  saQgaioarj  war  ever  previoosly  waged 
bj  the  Anglo-Indians  in  Hindostan,  in  Welling- 
ton's Tietorj  of  Assaje,  and  in  Lake*s  e?en  still 
more  terrible  Tiotories,  which  fixed  the  British  flag 
in  Delhi,  OTer  the  ruins  of  the  great  MogaUs 
dynastj  and  empire.      Malcolm   departed   from 
Odootta  to  his   Mysore  residency  early  in  Teb- 
maiy,  1803,  not  satisfied  with  the  position,  because 
it  rsmofod  him  from  the  bustle  of  the  capital  to 
a  distant  post,  and  required  his  time  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  honourable  and  onerous  duties.     It 
is  apparent  from  all  the  correspondence  publisbed 
thai  »^  this  date,  tiie  Marquis  Wellesley  had  not 
any  intention  of    risking  a  collision   with  the 
Mahrattas.      Major  Malcolm,  as  the  confidential 
&iend  of  the  Go?emor-Gbneral,  was  able  to  give 
a  oofflplexion  to  eren  written  letters  that  they  did 
not  beur  on  their  face  ;   and  eren  Lord  Olive  at 
Msdras  consented  to  act  upon  hb  interpretation 
of  an  important  document,  although  his   views 
oonld  only  be  justified  by  the  omission  of  two 
words  which  certainly  were  found   there.      He 
j<nned  the  adyanced  forces  under  Major-Qeneral 
Wellesley  upon  the  19th  March ;  and  we  may  just 
observe  in  passing  that,  although  Malcolm  was 
the  senior  of  Wellesley  in  years, — and  had  been 
far  more  fortunate  than  young  men  who  have  no 
hereditary  patrons  are  usually — ^yet  he  was  only  a 
Major,  idthongh    he    had  been  Ambassador   to 
Perda ;  while  the  future  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
already  a  Major-General,  before  Assaye  had  been 
gtined  and  i^ganm  won ;  indicating  thus  how  far 
political  connexions  serve  a  young  man  in  his  pro- 
gress through  life. 

The  oiergy  of  General  Wellesley  at  that  early 
period  gained  for  him  more  solid  advantages  than 
any  po^icai  favouritism  could  confer.  The  ktter 
only  afforded  to  him  that,  which  many  men  want, 
an  opm.  road  to  fame  and  power.  One  circum- 
stance shows  the  terrible  activity  of  the  man.  He 
wished  to  save  Foonah  from  destruction,  which 
was  threatened  by  the  Mahratta  Chief,  if  the 
British  forces  should  advance  on  the  city.  His 
pUns  were  defeated  by  the  rapidity  of  their  march 
from  Poonah.  Major  Malcolm  wrote  on  the  2 1st 
April: — 

We  arrived  here  yesterday,  after  a  inarch  of  forty  miles, 
vUdi  our  light  troops  voqM  have  performed  with  great 
mse  had  we  not  been  obliged  to  pass  a  most  difficnit  ghaut, 
vtrieh  thoigh  not  half  a  mile  in  length,  detained  onr  gnos 
in  hoara.  After  all,  onr  damage  does  not  exceed  seven  or 
sight  horses  and  two  or  three  tnmhril  wheels. 

The  oMureh  up  to  Poonah  was  perhaps  unparal- 
Ided  IB  Indian  warfare.  The  march  into  Poonah 
en  its  last  day  was  superior  to  the  movements  of 
a  mmerous  force  even  in  Europe.  It  had  com- 
menoed  long  before  the  sun,  but  five  hours  of  the 
day  were  lost,  although  they  probably  occurred  at 
tboie  hours  when  men  cannot  travel  in  India. 
Pboaak  was  saved. 

Darmg  the  exciting  summer  which  followed  the 
peoifalioii  of  that  dty,  Mijor  Malcolm,  although 


officially  resident  at  Mysore,  represented  the 
Gbvernor-General  in  camp,  until  he  was  laid  aside 
by  severe  illness,  which  prevented  him  from  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  campaign  that  revo- 
lutionised all  our  relations  in  Central  India. 

Some  points  in  this  romantic  period  will  jus- 
tify us  in  extending  our  noticd  of  this  work  to 
limits  incompatible  with  our  remaining  space,  aad 
therefore  we  may,  at  this  place,  break  off  these 
notes  of  an  interesting  life  that  we  again  intend 
to  resume. 

The  character  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  brought 
out  very  favourably  in  his  home  correspondence 
during  these  exciting  periods.  He  was  at  the 
time  the  richest  member  of  the  family,  and  he 
paid  the  larger  portion  of  the  debts  due  by  his 
father.  For  a  long  period  he  assisted  materially 
in  maintaining  the  numerous  family  at  Burnfoot. 
Although  he  settled  ultimately  in  the  South  of 
Bngland,  yet  a  Border  home  appears  t^o  have  been 
his  ambition  during  his  early  life. 

The  subjoined  letter,  written  now  long  ago,  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm  to  Count  Woronsoff,  bears  on  a 
topic  of  present  interest : — 

The  desire  of  secnring  the  prosperity  of  Georgia  and  your 
other  provinoes  in  that  qnarter,  and  promoting  the  trade  on 
the  Caspian,  will  be  yonr  motives  for  interfering  to  prevent 
the  north«westem  parts  of  Persia  being  disturbed,  while  we 
shall  see  in  any  troubles  that  disturb  the  southern  and 
eestem  parts  of  that  kingdom  a  check  to  our  profitable  trade 
with  the  Gulf,  and  discover  in  your  coming  across  the  Arras 
(whatever  be  the  professed  object)  a  dangerous  approximation 
to  our  possessions  in  the  Eaat.  That  aU  this  will  eventually 
happen  I  have  no  doubt.  Besides  the  natural  notion  of  a 
great  military  empire  there  is  (as  my  whole  life  has  given  me 
an  opportunity  of  observing)  an  impelling  power  npon  civili- 
sation when  in  contrast  with  barbarism  that  cannot  be 
resisted.  These  combined  causes  will  bring  Rnssia  forward, 
and  there  is  no  nation  more  oonstitntionaUy  jeakNu  than  one 
which,  like  Great  Britain,  has  its  greatness  in  a  oonsidenble 
degree  grounded  upon  eiLtended  commerce.  Besides,  the 
wisest  of  nations,  or,  at  least,  those  who  have  the]  greatest 
reputation  for  wisdom,  have  a  tendency  to  create  evils  by  an 
anticipation  of  them,  that  mocks  all  calculation. 

There  is  no  sulqect  npon  which  all  my  reasoning  powers 
(such  as  they  are)  have  been  more  exercised  than  on  that  of 
the  relative  interests  of  onr  respective  countries  regarding 
Persia ;  and  the  result  is  a  conviction  that  as  our  policy 
most  be  always  defensive  in  that  quarter,  it  can  never  give 
serions  alarm  to  yonr  Court,  and  the  latter,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  unproductiveness  of  the  soil,  or  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Persia,  can  have  no  object  in  advancing 
beyond  yonr  present  limits,  and  the  peace  of  all  within  them 
can  be  easily  maintained  and  promoted,  particularly  with  an 
increased  openness  and  good  understanding  of  onr  two  nations 
respecting  their  mutual  interests  in  this  part  of  Asia. 

In  considering  this  question  I  have  never  entered  into 
the  irrational  project  of  an  invasion  of  India,  because,  what- 
ever alarm  men  might  endeavour  to  produce  by  talking  oi^ 
or  even  making  preparation  for,  such  an  expedition,  I  have 
been  always  convinced  that  the  obstacles  were  of  a  magnitude 
that  must  prevent  its  ever  being  carried  into  execution. 

The  actual  state  of  the  British  power  in  India  must  baffle 
all  predauny  efforts,  and  before  a  regular  and  well  supported 
invasion  could  be  attempted,  a  very  lengthened  line  of 
communication  must  be  made  through  conntries  which 
are,  generally  speaking,  either  desolate,  or  inhabited  by  the 
most  rude  and  barbarous  tribes  of  the  universe.  These,  as 
a  part  of  this  plan,  must  be  civilised — no  slight  process ; 
and,  after  all,  supposing  an  enormous  saoriftoe  of  wealth,  and 
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the  lires  of  EoMian  soldiers,  tliey  had  broaght  th«ir  Yictorious 
standards  to  Delhi — that  they  had,  as  was  once  proposed  1o 
Bonaparte,  **  Hanged  theMogalin  his  grandmother's  garters" 
— what  wonld  they  do  nextP — where  march  P  How  would 
they  manage  the  country  P  Could  they  rely  on  the  native 
princes — all  the  turbulent  tribe%  whom  their  success  had 
emancipated  from  the  English  rule  P  Can  it  ever  occur  to 
any  man  in  his  senses  thac  India  is  either  worth  conquer- 
ing, or  can  be  preserved  by  any  nation  that  does  not 
possess  the  superiority  at  sea  P  But  I  will  not  insult  yonr 
good  understanding  by  anything  further  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject.  Continental  Europe  roust  leave  England  to 
subdue  herself  in  the  East  before  the  iuTasion  is  con- 
templated in  anything  but  a  pamphlet. 

Though  a  century  or  two  must  elapse  before  the  revolution 
to  which  I  have  alluded  happens,  yet,  if  you  and  I  live  long, 
we  shall  hear  and  see  as  much  dashing  of  interests  upon  this 
point  as  if  it  was  a  real  and  proximate  danger.  I  have  re- 
ceived late  letters  fiom  Persia  stating  that  the  King  has 
charged  his  ambassador  in  England  to  solicit  my  return ;  but 
I  have  no  such  wish.  To  a  flying  mission  I  would  not 
object ;  but  I  want  no  residence  there.  I  should  like  to  go 
home  through  Russia,  and,  above  all  delight  in  seeing  you 
•gain.  Make  ^my  kind  remembrance  to  the  friends  who 
xeeojlect  me. 

We  apprehend  that  this  letter  was  written  in  a 
diplomatic  spirit.  Sir  John  Malcolm  could  not 
deceive  the  Russian  into  a  belief  in  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  the  Persian  soil ;  for  the  Count 
Woronzoff  had  ample  means  of  obtaining  in- 
formation. To  his  father,  at  Bumfoot,  Sir  John 
Malcolm  had  previously  written — "The  climate  of 
this  countrj  is  delightful.  Had  it  the  constitution 
of  Great  Britain,  its  inhabitants  need  not  sigh  for 
Paradise.  As  it  is,  I  would  rather  live  on  Douglan 
Hill."  It  is  curious  how  acute  men  deceive  them- 
selves regarding  constitutions.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
Malcolm,  of  Burnfoot,  to  whom  this  letter  was 
itcnt,  had,  probably,  no  vote  whatever  in  the 
management  of  the  business. of  his  conn  try.  Scot- 
land lutd  then  no    ten-pounders  even. 

The  following  extracts  show  the  means  by 
which  the  great  influence  of  the  Malcolms  in  Indian 
life  was  obtained  and  preserved : — 

The  great  secret  of  Malcolm's  success  was,  that  he  nas 
neither  too  native  nor  too  European.  He  understood  the 
native  character,  and  he  could  sympathise  with  the  feelings 
of  the  native ;  but  he  never  fell  into  native  habits.  There 
were  political  officers  at  this  time  who,  under  the  deteriorating 
influences  of  isolation,  sank  into  the  very  opposite  citrcme 
of  the  Calcutta  civilian  school  here  glanced  at ;  and  Malcolm 
commented  on  this  evil  as  one  to  be  as  much  deplored  as  the 
other.  It  was  by  preseiving  the  high  tone  and  the  pure 
life  of  the  English  gentleman,  and  yet  carrying  to  his  work 
no  European  prejudices,  no  cut-and-dried  maxims  of  Euro- 
pean policy,  to  be  applied  however  inapplicable  to  all  cases 
of  native  Government,  that  Malcolm  achieved  an  amount  of 
success,  and  acquired  a  reputation  among  the  people  of 
Central  India  such  as  no  man  before  or  since  ever  earned  for 
himself  in  that  part  of  the  world.  When  Bishop  Hcber,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  visited  this  tract  of  country,  he  arrote 
in  his  journal : — **  How  great  must  be  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  power  in  these  provinces,  when,  except  Sir.  John  Malcolm, 
I  have  heard  of  no  one  whom  all  parties  agree  in  commend- 
ing. His  talents,  his  accessibility,  his  flrmness,  his  con- 
ciliating manners,  and  admirable  knowledge  of  the  native 
language  and  character,  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  terms 
by  all." 

Nor  were  the  tokens  of  respect  amidst  which  Malcolm 


quitted  the  country  confined  io  these  local  manifestatioos. 
The  Governor-General  bade  him  God  speed  from  Calcutta, 
and  issued  an  order  expressive  of  the  high  sense  of  the  dis- 
tinguished services  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  entertained  by  the 
Supreme  Government.  After  referring  generally  to  his  kmg 
career  of  distinguished  service,  the  Govemmeat  passed  the 
following  eulogium  on  his  conduct  in  Central  India : — ^  By  a 
happy  combination  of  qualities,  which  eould  not  fisil  to  win 
the  esteem  and  confidence  both  of  his  own  oountiymea  and 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  all  dasses,  by  the  unremitting 
personal  exertion  and  devotion  of  his  time  and  labour  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  interests  confided  to  his  cliargo,  and  by 
an  enviable  talent  for  inspiring  all  who  acted  under  hii  orders 
with  his  own  energy  and  seal,  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  been 
enabled,  in  the  successful  performance  of  the  duty  assigned 
him  in  Malwah,  to  surmount  difficulties  of  no  ordiuaiy 
stamp,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  repose  and  prosperity  in 
that  extensive  province,  but  recently  reclaimed  from  a  state 
of  savage  anarchy,  and  a  prey  to  every  species  of  rapine  and 
devastation.** 

But  even  more  acceptable  to  him  than  this  public  testi- 
monial was  one  which  came  to  him  from  the  political  offioers 
wlio  had  worked  under  him  in  Central  India.  They  raised  a 
liberal  subscription  among  themselves  for  the  purchase  of  a 
magnificent  silver  vase,  which  was  afterwards  presented  to 
him  in  England.  As  a  memorial  of  his  labours  in  Central 
India,  and  of  the  many  loving  friends  associated  with  him  in 
this  good  work,  it  was  ever  greatly  valued  by  him,  bcyoud, 
as  lie  said,  anything  he  possessed. 

*'  While  I  live,**  he  wrote,  acknowledging  the  testimonial, 
"  I  shall  view  it  with  pride ;  and,  when  I  am  no  more,  my 
children  shnll  have  learnt  to  contemplate  it  as  a  trophy  of 
friendship,  which  their  father  won  by  cherishing  habits  and 
sentiments  not  unworthy  of  their  emulation." 

And  they  might  well  be  proud,  not  only  of  this  trophy  of 
friendship,  but  of  the  good  work  done  in  Central  ladim, 
which  had  knit  all  these  fellow-hibourers  together  under  oae 
whom  they  delighted  to  recognise  as  their  master  no  less 
than  they  venerated  him  as  a  friend.  Years  afterwards,  one 
of  these  children,  then  a  captain  of  dragoons,  travelling 
through  Malwah,  on  his  way  to  his  regiment,  met  with  the 
most  touching  proofs  of  the  affection  with  which  the  memory 
of  his  father's  good  deeds  was  held  by  the  people  of  the 
country.  From  all  parts  they  came  out  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  son  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  pouring  benedictions  upon 
him  for  his  father's  sake,  and  loud  in  their  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  the  friend  to  whom  they  owed  so  much.  Many 
able  public  servants  Itave  since  then  hiboured  in  Central 
India,  but  no  name  is  so  universally  venerated  as  that  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm. 

This  biography  is  an  important  contribution  to 
Anglo-Indian  history,  although  not  the  only 
one  for  which  the  country  is  indebted  to  its  author. 
It  is  dffiicult  to  name  a  more  interesting  character 
in  the  same  field  than  Sir  John  Midcolm,  as  a 
diplomatic,  literary,  and  military  man ;  although 
combinations  change  so  rapidly  in  India,  that  with 
all  his  knowledge  of  character,  he  was  de- 
ceived often,  as  in  the  contest  with  the  Mahrattas, 
or  when  he  wrote  that  our  position  towards  Persia 
must  always  be  defensive ;  and  when  he  could  not 
foresee  the  extension  of  our  empire  to  Kurrachee 
and  Peshawur,  or  the  events  which  hare  rendered 
the  Indus  as  much  an  Anglo-Indian  river,  as  was 
the  Ganges,  when  he  first  sailed  up  its  waters,  in 
a  month,  to  Benares,  from  Calcutta,  not  dreaming 
of  the  rapidly  coming  day,  when  political  messen- 
gers will  travel  no  more  rapidly  than  ordinary 
people,  and  yet  pass  between  the  cities  in  a  single 
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Broken  memories  of  many  a  heart  » 

Woven  into  one.— iSBkeU^y. 

When  the  honrs  of  daj  are  nambered. 

And  the  Toioes  of  the  night 
Wake  the  better  sool  that  ilombered. 

To  a  ho^,  cahn  delight. 

•         ••••«• 

Then  the  tonoM  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved,  the  tme-hearted, 

Come  to  Tlsit  me  once  more. 

And  with  them  the  being  beauteous. 

Who  unto  mT  youth  was  given. 
If  ore  than  all  things  to  lore  me. 

And  is  now  a  saint  in  Heaven. 

And  he,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherished 

Noble  longings  for  the  strUe, 
Bythe  road^de  ftU  and  perished, 

Weavy  with  the  march  of  life.— X^ona/Wms. 


It  was  elereu  o'clock  on  a  cold  New  Year's  Eve 
—-of  what  year  is  of  little  moment,  and  less 
interest — that  I  sat  by  the  side  of  a  bright  log 
fire,  in  a  dark,  oak-wainsootted  room,  in  a  qnaint, 
iry-grown,  Slixabethan  mano^hon8e^  in  Kent,  a 
house,  by-the-bye,  bearing  a  somewhat  "awesome" 
reputation  among  the  simple  cottagers  of  our  vil- 
lage, on  account  of  the  alleged  nocturnal  visita- 
tions of  certain  defunct  gentlemen,  ermined  judges, 
gay  light- o*4ove  cavaliers,  and  Tybalts  of  the  first 
water,  whose  portraits  frown  down  on  their 
unworthy  descendant  from  these  walls ;  moreover, 
if  credence  can  be  given  to  the  tedlons  holdings- 
forth  of  a  grey-haired  honsekeeper  of  ours,  at 
winter  conclaves  round  the  fire  of  the  servants* 
hall,  whenever  the  aforesaid  ghostly  visitants  are 
pleased  to  favour  the  long^  dreary,  picture-hung 
rooms  of  this  rambling  old  house  with  their  pre- 
sence, there  is  always  heard  during  the  weird 
midnight  hour,  a  sound  as  of  unearthly  whisper- 
ings, and  muttering  voices,  till  the  same  worthy 
domestic,  lying  in  her  warm  bed,  with  the  counter- 
pane drawn  tightly  over  her  excited  organs  of 
sense — ears,  eyes,  nose,  and  month — is  half  delirious 
with  the  real  or  imagined  horrors  of  such  nnhal* 
lowed  nights.  How  this  may  be,  I  know  not, 
and  care  as  little.  It  is  not  on  such  ghostly 
subjects  tliat  my  mind  loves  to  dwell.  I  was  never 
given  to  hobgoblin-cooking  by  the  simple  spell  of 
a  morbid  imagination.  I  have  little  inclination, 
during  my  constant  listenbgs  to  the  chimes  at 
midnight,  to  conjure  up  chimeras  from  charnel- 
houses  to  sit  opposite  to  me,  as  I  recline  in  this 
snog  arm  chair,  with  my  meerscbanm  in  my  month, 
and  my  feet  on  the  fender.  Yet  I  am  by  no  means 
destitute  of  that  faculty  peculiar  to  men  who  live 
much  by  or  in  themselves,  whereby  they  can  make 
things  past  present,  or  can  even  grasp  by  expect- 
ancy, the  cloudy  future,  till  it  unfolds  its  *'  silver 
liaiDg**  to  the  dreamer  who  calls  memory  and 
imagination  to  his  councils.  Here  I  sat  then — as 
I  am  sitting  now—silently,  sorrowfully,  lonely,  yet 


never  less  alone.  I  have  lived  long  years  by 
myself,  dear  reader,  and  lonely  men  have  queer 
ideas  tonching  loneliness.  Loneliness  to  me  and 
men  like  me  is  noi  solitude,  any  more  than  a  throng 
is  society.  The  first  breeds  thought — the  second 
dispels  those  waking-dreams  wherewithal  we  lonely 
men,  in  our  silent  chambers,  by  our  gleaming 
hearths,  wrap  ourselves  as  with  a  cloak.  A  quiet 
room,  with  its  adjuncts  of  a  roaring  fire  and  a 
meersohanm  charged  with  "  right  Yarinas,*'  is  in 
nowise  like  the  BakltUha  of  Ossian — it  is  in  no* 
wise  desolate — its  inmate  can  peophs  it  at  will,  by 
the  exercise  of  memory's  high'  prerogative,  with 
sweet  shadows  troopmg  on  from  the  past,  or  with 
the  stray  hopes  for  the  future,  intensified  almost 
into  hale,  material  life.  Ask  the  student,  pale  with 
nmny  a  vigil  kept  over  high  and  holy  thoughts,  in 
the  hours  "  when  night  makes  a  weird  sound  of 
its  own  stiUness,"  as  he  sits  in  his  silent  chamber, 
whiling  away  the  midnight  in  eager  communion 
with  the  mighty  minds  of  the  intellectual  Titans 
— the  mortal  gods  of  a  bygone  time — as  he  sits 
poring  over  his  huge,  dusty  tomes,  whence,  as 
though  from  their  forgotten  graves,  the  departed 
great  he  so  reveres,  bebg  dead,  yet  speak  to  his 
soul;  ask  such  an  one,  of  the  high,  pale  brow,  and 
pure,  poet-heart,  if  bis  mind  is  weary  of  his 
jl^tude,  or  if  that  dimly-lighted  chamber  of  his 
IS  nothing  but  an  unpeopled  void.  He  is  a  recluse 
— a  pur^souled  worker— an  acolyte  of  perfectibi- 
lity— ^but  yet,  oh  gentlest  of  readers,  thai  man^ 
and  the  many  men  of  whom  he  is  my  chosen  type, 
is,  and  are  in  nowise  solitary.  Doth  not  imagina* 
tion  people  his  room  with  the  ghost-like  shadows 
of  the  flickering  firelight,  fiitting  stealthily  akmg 
the  dark,  blank  wall,  with  swarming  phantasies 
which  come  and  go,  as  unbidden  visitants — as  long- 
regretted  companions,  leaving  behind  them  life- 
long memories  as  of  the  real,  embodied  presence 
of  an  earthly  friend  P 

I  was  then,  that  New  Year's  Sve»  no  longer  the 
listless  tfiMiffy/I  had  been  all  that  day,  as  I  strolled 
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ihrougli  dreary  woods,  over  rustling  leaves,  over 
damp,  misty  meadows,  startling  the  snipe  away  on 
whirring  wing  at  every  step  I  took  ;  or  on  the 
long,  terraced  walk,  with  no  other  companion  than 
a  compassionate  robin  who  ^emed  the  only  "  em- 
bodied joy'*  of  that  deserted  place,  as  he  poured 
forth  a  sweetly-trilled  song  in  the  thankless  ears  of 
his  "  co-mate  and  brother  in  exile."  How  gloomily 
had  I  hated  that  sweet  singer  in  my  selfish  sorrow  ! 
how  I  refused  to  be  comforted,  resolutely  sulky 
ingrate  as  I  was  !  Seemed  not  then  the  blithe 
music  of  that  morning  song  but  as  a  mocking  voice 
from  the  past  ?  But  at  nightfall,  by  my  own  fire- 
side, with  memory  for  my  Achates,  I  wandered 
back  into  the  golden  drcam-luud  of  a  half-forgotten 
past,  now  joying  over  early  joys,  now  lamenting,  in 
a  strain  half-sweet,  half-sad,  over  early  sorrows. 
Called  up  by  memory,  by  a  spell  potent  as  hers  of 
Endor,  from  the  graves  that  Time  delves  for  All 
joys  that  would  else  make  man  too  loath  to  leave 
thb  weary  world,  come,  hand  in  hand,  departed 
friends,  the  fresh,  young  feelings,  the  lofty,  yet 
undefined  aspirations  of  the  past — beckoned  from 
afar,  and  brought  by  earnest,  outlooking  hope,  to 
the  fireside  of  the  dreamer — into  the  thought- 
thronged  present  come  imaginations,  as  yet 
ttnenjojed  folfilmcnts,  till  the  lonely  one,  keeping 
vigil  oter  falling  embers,  is  in  "the  seventh  hea- 
Tcn*'  of  dreamy  bliss,  being,  even  as  he  of  whom 
Paul  ipake,  "  in  a  trance,  yet  having  his  eyes 
open." 

Aye,  on  that  same  wild,  wintry  New  Year's 
Eve,  with  the  night  wind  making  rude  music  as  it 
sighed  through  the  swaying  pine  tops,  or  moaned 
through  the  leafless  trees,  I  was  no  more  alone 
than  you,  reader,  may  be,  when  you  sit  around 
"  the  bonnie,  blithe,  blink  o'  your  ain  fireside," 
with  your  rosy-cheeked  little  ones  playing  at  your 
feet,  and  your  life's  love  at  your  side,  singing  some 
oheery  ditty  of  her  joyous  girlhood.  I  think  the 
poet  errs  not  when  he  imagines  a  room  like  this 
peopled  by  the  forms  of  the  deported  entering 
*'  at  the  open  door"  in  angel  guise,  a  holy  presence 
Jklt  solemnly,  though  to  ihe^hfy  e^/e  unssen. 

Most  of  us  have  two  mindt,  the  children,  so  to 
speak,  of  opposite  influences — the  hard,  material, 
working-day  spirit,  and  the  purer,  memory-softened, 
mildly  speculative.  Host  of  us  have  lost  dear 
friends;  and  to  most  of  us,  I  trust,  God  in^r 
solitude  sends  dreamy  glimpses  of  them,  or,^t 
least,  ministering  memories,  fraught  with  a  quiet 
sadness  too  pure  for  sorrow.  By  day,  when  the 
turmoil  of  the  busy  worl(i  without  crushes  all  those 
gentle  fancies,  we  may  think  unkindly  of  the  pasf, 
despising  its  teachings,  sneering  callously  at  our 
better  mind  and  former  selves — but  at  nightfall, 
when  we  have  closely  drawn  the  rustling  cur- 
tains and  given  up  our  souls  unresistingly  to 
the  influences  of  time  and  place,  we  live  again 
gHotker  and  a  irmr  lift.  The  past  is  tken  present 
to  us — we  smile  and  sigh  in  quiet  alternations,  till 
the  Marah  of  our  worldliness  is  forgotten  in  a 
childlike^    abstracted  simplioity  of  soul.     Many, 


sweet  in  their  very  sadness,  were  the  imaginings 
that  thronged  that  room  with  fancies  delicate  as 
Ariel. 

Again,  the  little  meadow  stretching  greenly 
away  to  the  edge  of  the  river  where  first  I  met 
my  lost  love,  was  present  to  my  mind — there  once 
more  she  stood  a  palpable  presence  of  beauty 
before  me,  with  that  quiet,  dreamy  smile  of  hers 
that  often  led  me  to  believe,  in  lover's  fond 
reverence,  that  she  was  indeed  but  "  present  in 
the  body'*  while  her  soul  was  elsewhere  and  afiar 
— wandering  away  among  the  white,  floating 
clouds  with  the  soaring  lark,  or  catching  glorioas 
glimpses  of  man's  looked  for  hereafter  at  the 
portals  of  Heaven.  These  fancies  may  be  the 
very  "scum  and  lees  of  speculation"  to  clearer 
heads  and  colder  hearts;  I  care  not — though  I 
may  tiever  more  on  earth  so  vaguely  conjecture, 
still  in  Schiller*s  love-wise  words — 

Ich  habe  (^enossen  das  irdisdie  gluck, 
Ich  have  gelebt  nod  geliebet — 

I  have  dreamed  my  dream — the  world  has  struck 
home  with  sorrow  to  my  heart — I  may  dream  it 
never  more — I  awake,  and  my  cheek  is  wet  with 
tears.  Is  not  memory  stronger  than  the  grave  ? 
Again,  my  heart  is  beating,  and  my  cheek  is 
flushing  as  of  old.  If,  as  say  the  children  of  this 
world,  wise  in  their  generation,  this  was  a  lover's 
frenzy — ^I  would  make  answer  that,  if  so,  it  was  a 
genial  madness,  a  soul-purifying  dream,  which  men, 
who  have  dreamed  it  not,  may  contemn  to  their 
own  cold  hearts  as  they  wifl.  I  mentioned  a  while 
ago  a  bygone  New  Year's  Eve,  because  it  was  tkeu, 
that  I  first  fell  into  waking  dreams,  and  so  I 
wished  to  have  something  definite  to  start  from, 
and  something  life-like  to  rest  on,  lest  I  be  carried 
helplessly  away  a  bondsman  into  dream-land 
altogether — of  which  I  see  my  danger — ^yet  can 
hardly  deplore  such  pleasant  wandering  now.  For 
now  the  shadows  of  my  fire  are  flickering  onoe 
more  along  that  oaken  wainscot,  and  1  hie  away  to 
the  past.  Am  I  dreaming,  or  is  not  my  dead 
Helen's  voice  pleading  softly  against  man's  wilful- 
ness, again  ringing  in  my  ear,  sweet  as  on  that 
unforgotteii  July  evening,  when  for  a  few  light 
words  spoken  in  merry  jest,  accepted  in  blind, 
bitter  earnest,  we  two  parted  never  again  to  meet ! 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  that  New  Year's 
Eve ;  sueh  are  my  thoughts  now.  Surely  a  quiet 
night  like  this  should  be  hallowed  in  me  by  angel 
visits,  by  the  compassionate  s^pirit  of  her  who  is 
now  a  saint  with  God. 

I  see  again — alas !  that  it  should  be  but  faintly 
and  as  through  a  mist  of  tears — the  white  gate 
swinging  on  its  hinges  heavily,  creaking  in  the 
wind  as  she  passes  through,  with  a  scarlet  flush  on 
her  fair  face,  leaving  me  to  pride's  vain  regrets  for 

evermore Well,   as  with  the 

sluml)er  sealed,  spirit-opened  eye  of  one  in  sleep, 
I  see  her  now,  walking  slowly,  with  downcast 
eyes,  through  the  long  grass,  damp  with  evening 
dewi  through  the  old  ohureli  yard,  to  the  little 
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grare  with  its  white  headstone  in  strong  relief 
against  the  twilight  sky,  where  her  mother  sleeps 
in  death.  Reader — ^if  I  be  a  dreamy  egotist,  a 
babWer  of  the  past,  bear  with  me  ;  such  things 
ha?e  been,  or  may  be,  in  your  life.  Is  a  lost  lo?e 
a  mere  fancy  P  Is  memory  a  liar  P  Has  remorse 
no  sting  P  Aias!  we  parted  in  anger,  and  met 
nerer  more — 

For  life  it  thorny,  youth  it  vain, 
Aad  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Both  work  like  madness  on  the  brain. 

Pride  will  not  stoop,  though  young  love  lie  bleed- 
ing. Let  grief  be  love's  Nemesis  on  pride  I  So 
we  parted ;  so  in  this  room  to-night,  do  I  now  in 
imagination,  renew  that  parting— not  in  anger,  but 
with  hot  tears  glistening  in  my  eyes.  There,  on 
my  hearth  lies  a  half-decayed  ember,  there  a  jagged, 
gkaming,  fantastic  cinder,  fancy  has  a  witchcraft 
of  her  own— let  Fancy  speak.  Now  to  me  that  U 
not  a  common  emder;  that  is  not  a  mere  charred 
fragment  of  a  fa^;ot.  These  respectively  symbo- 
lise an  old  church  and  a  lowly  grave.  It  that 
church  I  prayed,  a  happy  bhild,  at  my  love's  side ; 
in  that  church  I  learned  that  peace  tiie  world 
cannot  give  nor  take  away— and  by  that  church 
wall  I  hope  to  sleep,  when  life  is  over,  and  cahnly 

Kesieth  my  unquiet  heart 
Uader  the  quiet  daisies. 

Men  say  I  am  an  aimless  dreamer — men  mock  me 
and  my  day-dreams — of  a4ruth  they  are  something 
better  than  miere  hollow  seemings,  for  there  lurks 
a  spcU  in  my  vicinity  this  night  whioh  drags  me 
away,  as  it  were  by  the  heArt-strings,  to  my  dead 
love's  lowly  grave.  There,  beneath  the  daisies  and 
harebells  of  summer,  lies  that  gentle  heart — never 
shall  love,  outr^d  by  mad  jeSousy,  wounded  by 
hitter  scorn,  bring  one  flush  more  on  that  cold, 
pale  cheek. 

In  my  well-wom,  half-open  escritoire,  lies  a 
paper  of  rose  leaves,  which  she  plucked  long  ago 
forme,  withered  like  my  hopes,  t  will  carry 
these  dead  leaflets  and  strew  them  to-morrow  upon 
her  grave. 


«it  the  poet  teaches  a  high  and  holy  truth  when 
he  sings,  in  love's  wisdom  wise, 

TU  better  to  hare  lored  and  lost, 
Hull  aefer  to  hafe  loved  at  all. 

Who  inows  but  that  the  All-Mercil'ul,  looking 
down  in  pity  on  his  sorrowing  children  here,  sends 
tamorj  unto  them  as  a  Paraclete  ? 

The  embers  are  falling — their  sound  grates  on 
this  reverie— let  me  crush  all  bitter  memories,  and 
i^m  more  mental  pilgrimage  to  that  dead 
"»™n's  grave. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Mine  eyes  dazzle --She  died  young. 

I  think  not  so — his  infelicity 
Seemed  to  haie  years  too  many. 

Webtter's  ''Duchess  of  Maiji." 

1  Have  repiemshed  my   meerschaum  as  the  night 
wears  on  apace — I  could  not  sleep— so  I  will  pile 
more  logs  upon  my  fire,  and  then  fall  to  memories 
of  the  past  once  more.      The   smoke-rings  oorl 
gracefully  away — "a  smoke-wreath  wafted   side- 
ways,''to  speak  after  the  manner  of  "Hiawatha" — 
the  smoke-rings,  the  time,  the  place,   eonspire  to 
remind  me  of  a  dead  friend  "  gifted,  yet  most 
unfortunate."     Many  a  year  ago,  sitting  by  this 
hearth  side,  talked  I  through  the  night  with  him 
whose  mellow  voice  is  now  silent  for  ever.    We 
had  been  happy  ciiildren  together — nurtured  on 
the  same  hill  side,  school  friends,   college  chums, 
inseparable  on  river,  cricket  ground,  and  field ;  as 
boys  we  clomb  the  same  trees,  dabbled  in  the  same 
brook — angled  for  long  hours  together,  with  casts 
of  flies  round  our  hats  and  "  Izaak  Walton"  in  our 
pockets — or  strolled  arm  in  arm  over  dreary  heath 
land,  poring  over  Cicero's  "  De  Amidtii"  whose 
theory  agreed  so  well  with  our  loving  practice. 
Long  ago,  walked  I  across  those  fields,  now   daric 
and  dreary  under  a  clouded  moon,  with  him  who 
was  to  me  the  dearest  of  childhood's  second  selves. 
I  have  no  such  friend  now.    How  often  on  that 
terrace,  where  now  I  hear  nothing  but  the  rustling 
of  leaves   dancing  over  damp  gravel,  and  the  song 
of  the  night  wind  through  the   evergreens,  have 
we  two,  in  the  pleasant  summer  twilight,  strolled 
lovingly    in  joyous  converse,   when  Youth,  life's 
veritable  alchemist,  could  transmute  in  Hope's 
magic  crucible  all  the  unpleasant  realities  of  school 
and  idle  fancies  of  leisure  into  joy  !     That  power 
leaves  us  with   boyhood   for  the  most  part;  we 
indeed  toil,  wander  widely  for  materials   to   fill 
Hope's  crucible  withal,  we  sublime  them — and  the 
result  is— but  an  aching  heart,  and  a  caput  mor- 
tuttm! 

Then  the  simple  sense  of  strorg,  young  life  was 
of  itself  enough  to  flood  our  pulses  with  a  joy 
unutterable ;  then — alas !  that  Nature's  face 
should  now,  as  then,  be  as  lovingly  upturned  to 
win  my  love,  yet  hsdf  in  vain — a  summer  evening, 
with  its  golden  mists  floating  lazily  over  our  glim- 
mering river,  with  the  coots  diving  merrily  under 
the  willow's  drooping  boughs,  was  more  to  us 
than  summer  evenings  can  be  to  me  now. 

They  were  to  us  cnipbatieally  what  Byron  said 
•*  high  moontdins"  were  to  him — "  a  feeling ;" 
and  that  was  not  less  vivid  because  of  my  utter 
inability  to  paint  it,  now  it  is  dead,  in  cold  word- 
pictures  like  these.  The  fantastic  banks  of  sunlit 
clouds  were  to  us  something  more  than  mere  gross 
exhalations  of  the  marsh  near  home.  They  were 
the  enchanted  palaces  wherein  our  Aladdin-like 
fancies  disported — ^the  treasure  house  whence  we 
oould  filch  mistily-pleasant  thoughts,  miniature 
Edensi  with  bright  reflections  of  the  joys  of  Sator- 
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day  »ftenu)on  rambles,  angel  cradles,  shadowy 
forests,  boundless  prairies,  red  volcanoes,  or 
Teritable  Elysian  fields  at  will,  without  one 
remorseful  recollection  of  Yirgil  misconstmed. 
Sach  to  us  were  clouds  tJkeft, 

Summer  comes  again,  and  again  with  long 
twilight  and  balmy  dawn,  with  meditati? e  rambles 
over  miles  of  heath  land  sleeping  in  the  moonlight, 
with  the  gushing  music  of  the  nightingale,  whose 
song  now  seems  like  the  music  of  sorrow,  mel- 
lowed by  time,  with  all  the  soothing  sounds  of  a 
summer  night  floating  near  open  casements, 
whereout  men  gaze  with  dreamy  eyes  into  a  dark- 
ness redolent  of  dosing  flowers,  but  I  feel  not  as 
then.  I  have  still  my  boyhood's  wild  love  of  all 
night's  sweet  influences — but  I  cannot  dwell  on 
them  as  I  would.  They  will  melt  away  before — it 
may  be— one  passing  thought  of  the  outer  world; 
the  shadow  of  that  one  thought  troubles  for  a 
season  the  souFs  clear  under  current ;  my  heart  is 
grown  oolder — my  head  has  schooled  it  to  that  cruel 
coldness  in  the  school  of  the  world ;  but  they  are 
unchanged,  those  subtle  influences  and  sweet 
externals,  which  will  soothe  to  purify  many  a  weary 
heart  when  mine  is  lying  under  the  hawthorn  in 
our  old  churchyard.  Shelley  knew  a  like  feeling 
when  he  wrote — 

We  re«t^a  dream  hat  power  lo  poison  tleep  ; 

We  me— one  wandering  thought  pollutet  the  daj ; 
We  feel,  conceive  or  rea«on,  htngb  or  weep, 

Embrace  fond  woe,  or  cast  oar  caret  away. 

It  itt  the  same !  For,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow, 
The  path  of  its  departure  still  is  free, 

Han't  yesterday  may  ne*er  be  like  his  morrow ; 
Nought  may  endure  but  mutability  ! 


Earthly  joys  have  eagle- wiugs — my  poor  lost 
fiiend  and  I  could  not  be  always  dreaming.  I 
was  myself  perpetually  preaching  of  the  "poetry 
of  action,"  as  I  lay  leisurely  on  my  back  in  the 
sun ;  the  world  was  to  be  our  battle-field,  and  we 
were  both  going  shortly  on  our  several  ways — he, 
sanguine,  frank,  impetuous,  and  with  Pistol's  idea 
— "the  world's  mine  oyster,"  Ac.,— -a  theory 
which  unfortunately  has  two  sides ;  and  I,  leisurely, 
hopefully,  with  a  quiet  heart,  as  was  my  wont  then. 

Walter  Cheyne  was  the  only  son  of  a  clergy- 
man of  ancient  lineage  and  small  means,  whose 
pride  wore,  as  an  anchorite  his  hair-shirt,  a  con- 
tinuance of  petty  mortifications  of  self,  by  reason  of 
a  long  pedigree  and  a  scanty  purse.  Having  left 
Oxford,  after  a  short  jojourn  there,  in  a  fit  of  dis- 
gust, he  betook  himself  to  London,  and  there 
meeting  an  old  college  friend,  whose  bread  was  only 
procurable  by  his  pen's  painful  drudgery,  he  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  settling  down  in  our  peopled 
desert  of  brick  aud  mortar — 

where  each  one 
Seeks  liis  mate,  yet  is  alone — 

as  a  literary  hermit,  with  hope  as  a  sign-post  to 
fame.  I  can  see  in  fancy  that  lost  friend  of  my 
early  years  before  me  as  he  stood  in  life,  with  his 


eyes  flashing  as  he  gazed  long  and  thoughtfoUj  on 
the  firelight  flickering  on  the  well-worn  backs  of 
the  tall  chairs  round  this  room.  He  and  I  were  to 
part  that  day  week ;  we  had  agreed  to  make  tbe 
most  of  our  time,  so  he  took  up  his  abode  with  me 
in  this  old  house,  which  we  then  had  all  to  our- 
selves. We  kept  late  hours,  talking  through  the 
long  nights,  often  till  a  winter  sky's  odd  grey  took 
a  warmer  tint  from  the  tardy  flush  of  dawn,  indul- 
ging in  subtle  self-dissections,  reducing,  as  is  the  way 
of  youths,  probabilities  to  certainties,  and  years  to 
months,  when  Walter  Cheyne  would  be  likely  to 
prove  in  his  own  person  Young's  hopeful  thesb — 
"  a  desire  is  an  earnest  of  fulfilment."  It  was. 
indeed,  a  long,  dreary  vista — but  hope  saw  throug;h 
it  a  light  gleaming ;  onwards  would  he  go  with  a 
prayer  on  his  lip  and  strong  will  looking  out  from 
those  dark,  wild  eyes  of  his.  Poor  friend !  "  lighter 
than  vanity  itself'  are  all  those  sanguine  fancies 


The  smoke-wreath8*still  curi  gracefully  in  spiral 
rings — once  more  there  is  another  life  pieture 
before  me,  as — 

Seal,  je  vient  recaeiller  met  vagues  reveriet. 

Let  me  show  it  to  you,  as  a  dim  shadowing  forth  of 
what  has  been — not  in  the  hard  outline  of  a  concise 
narration — but  abstractedly,  pensively,  and  as 
though  you  (and  not  I)  were  the  dreamer.  Fsoey 
carries  me  away  to  my  dingy  London  chambers, 
where  I  sat  moodily  endeavouring  to  put  my 
thoughts  on  paper,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  guinea 
or  two  from  a  newsp^r  office  hard  by.  Again, 
as  of  oki,  with  the  startling  distinctness  of  a  sound 
heard  here  at  midnight,  I  hear  a  low  tap  at  my 
door — then  walking  out  to  the  landing,  I  see  a 
little  boy,  with  red  eyes  and  a  white,  haggard  fsoe, 
who  brought  me  a  note  from  poor  Walter  Cheyne. 
He  had  hoped  to  find  in  London's  life  lottery  a 
prize;  he  pined,  struggled,  worked  long  and 
wearily  to  that  end,  and  drew  a  blank.  I  had 
never  heard  of  him  since  we  parted  two  years  back 
on  the  old  terrace  of  this  place — for  he  had  failed 
in  his  ambition,  and  his  pride  was  stronger  than 
his  friendship.  And  now  he  was  dying,  in  great 
loneliness  of  heart,  in  a  dingy  room,  in  a  dreary 
street  of  London,  without  a  friend  to  soothe  the 
pangs  of  approaching  dissolution.  I  left  the  bqy 
in  the  passage,  as  with  one  bound  I  leaped  down 
the  dark  staircase,  making  the  old  balustrade  oresk 
with  the  unwonted  energy  of  my  descent,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  was  at  poor  Walter's  bed-side. 
Memory  brings  him  before  me  now— as  he  h^ 
there  dying  in  that  darkened  room,  with  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  beaming  redly  through  the 
hdf-drawn  curtains  on  the  sufferePs  pale  face. 
The  thin  hands,  almost  feminine  in  their  deUcste 
whiteness,  the  wasted  form,  the  laboured  breathings 
— all  told  a  tale  of  long  sorrow  soon  to  be  hushed  in 
death.  The  dark  eyes  still  were  wild  in  their 
glances  as  of  old ;  but  there  was  a  softened  sad- 
ness,  a  quiet  hopelessness,   as  r^arded  things 
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yn&enif  in  their  wanderings  roand'the  sick  man's 
elunber  now;  He  was  djing,  and  he  knew  it  well 
— therefofe  then — and  not  till  then — ^had  affliction 
eonqoered  my  poor  friend's  pride  so  far  as  to  suffer 
htn  to  write  to  me  a  last  request,  that  I  would — 
^  eome  quicklj  to  see  him  die." 

I  eame  into  the  room  with  a  fast-beating  heart, 
jod  cheek  white  as  his  who  lay  on  the  bed  before 
ne.  Then  he  spoke — but  the  voice  was  not  the 
the  Toiee  of  the  Walter  of  mj  schooldays ;  it  was 
low  and  musical,  but  the  music  was  sad,  as  the  half- 
forgotten  song  anew-remembered.  How  we  talked, 
till  the  moon  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
stars  looked  calmly  down  through  the  half-open 
window  on  onr  sorrow — I  cannot — I  will  not 
noiiee  now.  The  neighbouriug  clocks  struck  one, 
two,  three,  four,  yet  I  still  sat  by  that  bedside 
with  the  dying  man's  hand  in  mine. 

"  You  will  not  leave  me,"  said  he  with  a  strange, 
sweet  smile,  *'  death  will  soon  relieve  friendship  of 
this  vigil  It  18  well,  perhaps,  that  this  life-drama 
is  thus  soon  played  out ;  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that 
here,  in  this  quiet  room,  with  my  hand  in  yours,  we 
should  meet  at  last,  dear  friends  so  long  divided — 
and  we  meet  but  for  you  to  see  me  die.  I  have 
h'ved  on  thus  far  through  many  sorrows,  and  have 
hoped  in  my  selfish  pride  even  in  the  very  teeth  of 
despair — and  now  life*s  warfare  is  over ;  the  world's 
shadows  are  fading  fast  away  in  the  light  of  the 
eterml  dawn  fast  breaking  on  my  weary  soul. 
8  ,  I  could  wish  no  better  death  than  this. 
Uemember  how,  long  ago,  you  and  I  read  together 
in  Ixaak  Walton  (remember  the  place  of  my  read- 
ing and  my  mention  of  it  when  jou  go  back  to 
ov  boyhood'e  home)  ;  we  thought  then  that  the 
■md  df  man  could  ocHnpass  by  a  wish  no  greater 
h^^nneas  in  death  than  by  the  prayer  of  pretty 
fitUe  Mandlin — *to  die  young,  and  to  have  spring- 
time flowers  strewn  over  her  grave.'  Gould  I — 
could  you  wish  for  me  a  better  death  now  P  I  die 
after  the  fever  of  the  soul  is  over — after  pride's 
smfnl  repinings  and  self-relying  efforts  have 
ceased — I  die  at  early  dawn,  with  the  flashes  of 
daybreak  beaming  over  this  haggard  face,  with 
the  sweet  breath  of  this  yet  untainted  morning 
wind  fanning  my  hot  temples;  dying  with  my 
early  hopes  faded  around  me — with  faith  in  the 
fature  to  which  our  Qod  beckons  me  with  loving 
hand — I  leave  earth's  trials,  sins  and  sorraws,  for 
a  purer  dawn  beyond  the  tomb,  and  our  friendship, 
vhieh  began  when  we  first  strolled  in  the  quiet 
'  gkaming*  by  our  own  river  side,  pauses  but  for 
a  brief  space  on  the  brink  of  my  eariy  grave. 
When  I  am  dead,  8 ,  take  me  away  from  Lon- 
don, and  lay  my  body  under  the  tree  we  planted  by 
the  moss-grown  church-wall  at  home,  where  the  sun 
of  summer  mornings  may  rest  on  the  sward,  and 
the  south  winds  moaning  through  the  old  creaking 
«h  may  gently  stir  the  daisies  on  my  grave.  You 
^  promise  me  this  P" 

"  I  win,"  was  murmured  solemnly. 

""Then  I  die  hi^py — forgiving  many  cruel 
tl^ts  and  heartless  calumnies,  as  I  hope  to  be  for* 


given  in  the  land  whither  I  go.  I  have  loved — 
love  brought  mc  tears — jet  love  was  not  all  in 
vain ;  love  dies  not  with  our  hopes,  and  love's 
memory  is  green  round  my  heart,  as  the  grass  will 
be  ere  long  upon  my  grave.  I  made  idols,  and 
the  world  shattered  them  in  its  cold,  mighty  scorn. 
Friendship  and  love  are  not  shadows — they  are  life's 
substance  truly ;  earth's  evil  dreams  may  shroud 
or  distort  them  for  a  while — nay»  blind  us  for 
a  while,  till  we  leave  them  for  the  myths  of  our 
own  unquiet  hearts — but  now»  dying,  I  say  that 
love  is  the  Paraclete  of  earth,  and  friendship  lovers 
second  self ;  I  have  the  memory  of  pure  love,  and 

the  presence  of  pure  friendship  embodied,  8 , 

in  you,  to  lead  me  by  the  hand  on  to  the  mists  of 
the  Silent  Land.      Under  my  pillow  you  will  find 
Shelley's  *  Prometheus  Unbound,'  give  it  to   me 
— there — read  what  Asia  says  to  Panthea." 
I  read  with  a  tremulous  voice — 

AU  love  it  tweet, 
Oiven  or  retaraed.    Common  at  light  it  love, 
And  its  familiar  voice  weariet  not  ever, 
Like  the  vide  heaven,  the  all  tuttaining  air, 
It  roaket  the  reptile  eqoal  to  the  God — 
They  who  inspire  it  most,  are  fortunate, 
Aj  I  am  now;  hot  they  who  feel  it  most, 
Are  happier  ttill,  after  long  tnfferingt, 
At  I  shall  soon  become. 


The  sky  was  red  with  dawning  day — the  hum 
and  feverish  activity  of  the  great  city  began  once 
more — the  air  grew  thicker  with  the  smoke  of 
dingy  factories — and  my  poor  friend's  hour  was 
come.  A  whispered  prajer  through  his  half-parted 
lips — a  gentle  sigh — a  faint  clasp  of  my  hand^ 
and  he  spoke  once  more — 

"  The  sun  is  rising — throw  open  the  window- 
let  me  see  him  for  the  last  time — I  shall  not  see 
him  set." 

Up  rose  the  sun  redly  in  the  heavens ;  but  his 
rays  fell  on  the  face  of  the  departed !  There  lay 
Walter  Cheyne,  the  gifted,  pure  hearted  friend  of 
my  happier  days,  dead  in  that  quiet  room  I  Poor 
friend !  I  wept  then — I  could  not  weep  now;  thou 
art  gone  where  sin  and  sorrow  come  not,  where 
hope  and  fear  vex  not,  where  faith,  after  long 
wanderings,  leaves  man  on  heaven's  shore.  I  wept 
then  that  I  had  lost  a  dear  friend ;  but  selfish  was 
that  sorrow — for  he  fell  asleep  in  God  ! 

Reader !  I  buried  him  in  the  churchyard  at 
home,  which  in  life  he  had  loved  so  welL  Often 
in  the  long  summer  evenings  do  I  sit  upon  his 
grave,  when  the  sky  is  turning  grey,  and  the 
village  is  quiet,  and  the  crows  fly  home  heavily 
over  the  broad  fields.  On  the  stone  that  marks 
his  resting  pkce  is  his  self-chosen  epitaph  : 

WBinUtv  €fit^nt. 

AesD  22  Yiias. 
"  His  tnn  bath  gone  down  whUe  It  wat  yet  day." 

Often,  when  I  would  sigh  in  sorrow,  blind  and 
selfish,  that  so  much  worth  should  be  thus  early 


n 
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hidden  in  an  unknown  grave,  faith  whispers  oonto* 
lation,  that  we  shall  meet  again  where  bis  genius, 
looking  ever  upward,  yearned  to  meet  the  glorions 
spirits  of  old  time,  and  that  there,  perhaps,  joy 
perfected  will  remember  in  humility  our  brief 
sojourn  here,  our  pure  friendship,  our  hopes  and 
purer  aspirations,  his  life  of  self-imposed  penury 
and  sorrow,  and  his  quiet  grave  under  the  old  wall 
of  the  ehurchyard  of  his  boyhood's  home. 

Aeader  I  men  like  him  live  around  you ;  men 
like  him  struggle  after  the  hope  of  their  proud, 
true  young  hearts,  and  die  in  self  contempt  and 
great  lonelineas  of  soul  daily. 

Eeader !  it  is  time  night's  curtain  should  fall  on 
me  and  my  musings.  I  have  gazed  too  long  upon 
my  (Ire,  and  my  mind  is  weary ;  the  phantoms. 


moreover,  evoked  from  that  fire-light  may  have  smi 
heavily  on  your  soul.  If  I  hava  struck  any  chords 
in  your  hearts,  may  their  vibration  leave  no  bitter- 
ness behind !  I  wonld  not  willingiy  jar  on  faiUiig 
strings.  But  we  have  all  of  us  '*  Broken  Memories* 
in  our  lives — and  we  should  do  well  to  heed  them 
oftentimes  as  medicines  for  minds  a  weary  of  the 
outer  world.  Better,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  all 
of  ns  if  we  occasionally  lent  our  souls  to  the 
memory-softened  teachings  of  the  past — ^for,  of  a 
truth-- 

The  world  is  too  moch  with  as— 

and  without  fresh,  genial  memories,  our  hearts 
would  soon  grow  "  dry  as  summer's  dust." 
now  I  say — Farewell. 


NEW    YEAR'S    BYE. 
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Hask  !  our  city  beUs  are  ringbg  with  a  gleesone,  silvery 

tone, 
And  the  New  Year  wakes  to  being,  and  the  dear  Old  Year 

is  gone ; 
While  I  8taa4  in  silent  sorroif  in  thp  long-deserted  street. 
Listening  idly  to  the  jqjf-oells,  till  sorrow's  self  seems  sweet — 
Till  dim  thongh^  qf  saddest  sveetAass  fill  my  ^ee  with 

ehildiah  tears— 
Till  iktd  past  doth  robe  iiis  present  in  its  shrood  of  hopes 

and  fears. 
I  am  twenty-one  to-mofrow — they  will  warmly  hid  me  joy, 
ITea  as  thoogh  it  were  a  joyous  thing  to  be  no  more  a  boy ; 
I  am  twenty-one  to-morrow — if  they  measure  age  by  years ; 
I  was  twenty-one  tuo  early — if  I  measure  age  by  tears. 
But  these  bitter  thoughts  are  idle,  and  these  murmurs  idler 

stiU- 
Fool!   to  stand  here  idly  mourning  when  my  manhoodfs 

stronger  will 
Should  lead  mo  from  repining  over  days  no  mqre  I  see. 
To  hold  &st  the  present's  promise,  and  to  set  the  dead  past  free 
In  its  graro  to  re^t  for  ever ;  and  if  memory  wanders  there, 
Let  it  wander  for  repentance — but  never  for  despair ! 
It  should  be  for  humhle  sorrow  o'ef  time's  fair  oocasious  Ioet> 
Not  for  selfish,  sinfql  m.urmurp  o'er  too  selfish  wishes  crossed ; 


To  return,  with  prayers  deep,  heartMt,  to  the  lifs  of  every 

day. 
With  a  knowledge,  sorrow- soilened,  of  the  myths  that  lead 

astray; 
To  return — no  more  a  dreamer — but  self-possessed  and  still, 
A  worker  in  Qod't  present,  sent  to  do  a  Father's  will ; 
To  return  with  idle  dreamings  and  empty  hands  po  more. 
To  wajk  onward  to  the  future,  while  hope  chaunts  "Excelsior." 


Long,  too  lon^f,  Pre  been  a  dreamer,  with  shame*s  flush  upon 
my  brow, 

I  do  look  to  God  to  strengthen  a  willing  worker  now ; 

Long,  too  long,  I've  been  the  dreamer  who  in  cold  abstrac- 
tions lives, — 

If  God  grant  a  fiob)er  spirit  I  vill  do  the  work  He  gives ! 

And,  perchance,  when  this  year's  dybg,  I  here  again  m^ 
stand 

With  a  better  heart  of  earaast,  and  a  truer,  stronger  band ; 

Then  I'll  thank  the  All-wise  Beings  who  loves  to  shield  mi 
save. 

That  my  momory  om»  did  wander  to  the  dead  past's  qmiet 


grave! 


W.  B.  B.  8. 


AN    ADVENTURE    IN    KAFFIELAND. 


On  my  first  arriyal  in  South  Africa,  obance  and  a 
service  rendered  had  thrown  me  in  the  way  of  a 
young  frontier  farmer,  who,  with  the  frank  hospi- 
tality which  seems  almost  universal  in  the  far  south, 
invited  me  to  his  '*  place"  to  shoot.  I  went— and 
a  glorions  week  I  spent !    As  soon  as  the  sua  was 


up,  we  commenoed  our  wanderings  over  the  wild 
hills  in  quest  of  game,  resting  on  the  grass  beneath 
a  tree  in  the  burning  noontide,  and  wending  our 
way  homeward  by  the  brilliant  light  of  a  South 
African  moon,  of  which  oni  own  k>oks  the  pale 
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The  rkit  wat  dniwing  to  •  eIo6f,  an4  mj  an- 
fwaoiised  sinews  vere  begioDuig  to  give  waj  be- 
neath the  unasoal  demands  upon  them,  wheo,  just 
aa  the  son  was  setting  at  the  close  of  a  long  daj's 
aport — for  though  as  tired  as  a  dray-horse,  I,  of 
course,  7«garded  it  in  no  other  light — we  found 
oorselres  some  &yQ  miles  from  home,  and  as  the 
countrj  we  had  been  tra? ersing  was  unsuited  for 
horsea,  with  nothing  but  our  own  legs  to  bear  us 
thither.  And  not  onlj  us,  but  our  game — for  I 
had  carried  for  the  last  two  honrs  altcrDatfljr  in 
mj  hand  and  on  mj  back  a  hnge  paen— a  kind  of 
wild  tnrkej — which  I  had  shot ;  and  though  e^erj 
minute  it  made  me  feel  how  weighty  was  the  deed 
that  I  had  done,  I  would  pretty  nearly  as  soon 
haTC  parted  with  life  as  with  this  large  trophy  of 
By  profress — never  perceiving  that  my  skill  would 
have  been  more  surely  proved  by  its  being  remark- 
able  in  the  opposite  extreme.  However,  onward 
I  toiled  with  my  muoh-prixed  paen — nol  patiently, 
bat  grnmbling  at  the  iowery  wilderness  through 
which  we  passed,  mnoh  as  I  had  admired  its  acacia 
gvoupe  and  laurel  shades  in  the  morning. 

**Tlmpeon!"  I  exclaimed  at  length,  pausing 
beneath  a  hnge  tree,  and  casting  my  paen  on  the 
gnss, "  Timpaon,  let  us  stay  where  we  are,  make  a 
Irct  roeat  the  paen  and  eat  it,  and  go  to  sleep." 

••  But  there  is  no  water  within  two  miles  of  us, 
mj  good  fellow,*'  was  the  rejoinder. 

"Never  mind;  we'll  drink  his  blood,"  I  ex- 
olaimed,  looking  down  savagely  at  the  heap  of 
feathers. 

**  Bnt  the  same  two  miles  will  bring  us  to  Hot- 
teatol-fig's  Hollow,  Farmer  franklin's  plaee,  where 
we  will  get  a  good  supper  and  bed,  and  lots  of  fun. 
So,  never  say  die !" 

"  A  good  supper  and  bed  I"  The  words  soondtd 
in  my  cars  like  strains  of  fairy  music  wiking  the 
weary  traveller  onward,  and  with  rsigh  I  shouldered 
my  paen  and  strode  manfuUy  on.  Bufto  this  day 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  I  walked  one  rood 
farther  that  night  I  walked  four  miles»  and  no  less 
eoDvineed  that  Timpaon's  own  pkee  was  nearer. 

At  length,  when  X  alpiost  d^paired  of  our  jour- 
ney ever  coining  to  an  end*  we  reeohed  the  brow 
of  a  bill,  and  fiir  beneath  us  two  or  three  lighte 
gleamed  through  the  darkness,  mucb  aa  I  shpuld 
lappoae  glow-worma  to  have  gleamed  before  the 
flood. 

"<  Here  we  are  at  Hottentot-fig's  HoUov !"  cried 
Timpeoo,  joyously. 

I  attempted  a  faint  hnrrah,  which  was  quickly 
dfowned  in  a  ery  of  another  kind,  as,  stumbling 
Qfer  some  furry  object,  I  rolled  with  it  on  the 
ground. 

"Help,  Timpaon r  I  cried!  *«I  have  fallen 
orer  a  lion.'* 

'^MoBSOiae,"  was  the  half  laughing  reply ;  ''if 
jon  bad  yon  woukl  have  been  down  his  throat  by 
this  time;"  and  pushing  aside  a  bush  that  inter- 
ee|M  the  moonlight,  he  burst  into  a  peal  of 
1«BC^  at  aeeiBg  me  lying  peaceably  side  by  side 
vilh  a  hnge  SaOr, 


In  a  moment  I  was  on  my  feet— fpr  I  was  nninr 
jured  by  my  fail,  though  it  soon  appeared  my 
companion  had  not  fared  so  well,  for  the  overthrow 
had  sprained  his  anc)e,  and  he  was  unable  to  move 
without  assistance. 

'*  We  must  take  him  between  us  down  to  Hot- 
tentot-fig's HoUow,"  said  Timpson. 

But  that  was  easier  said  than  done;  for  th9 
sable  centre  was  at  least  a  head  taller  than  either 
pf  his  white  supporters,  apd  double  their  pircunir 
ference,  while  his  weight  was  sufficient  for  ai^  ten 
— at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  my  weariness,  as  { 
toiled  down  the  rugged  path,  with  the  Kaffir's 
brawny  arm  pressing  heavily  on  one  shoulder, 
while  my  valued  paen  did  its  best  to  equalise 
matters  as  it  dangled  from  my  other  hand. 

At  length,  when  I  began  to  entertain  serious 
thoughts  of  sitting  down  where  I  was,  and  passing 
the  night  beneath  the  bright  stars,  supperless  and 
bedless,  we  reaehed  Hottentot-fig's  Hollow. 

"  Now,  here  we  are  sure  of  a  hearty  w^loomc, 
Kaffir  and  all,"  exclaimed  Timpson,  as  we  mounted 
the  stone  stoep. 

"  So  we  ought,  for  we  have  come  far  enough 
for  it,"  I  muttered  discontentedly.  At  the  same 
instant  the  door  opened,  and  thep  I  knew  where- 
fore the  long  roaid  to  Hottentot-fig's  Hollow  bad 
seemed  so  short  to  Timpson. 

There,  in  the  light  of  the  lamp,  stood  k  bright 
fairy,  with  gdden  ringlets  and  deep  violet  eyea — 
soft  and  sweet  as  a  summer  night.  Despite  all 
my  resolate  batchelorhood,  I  forgot  my  fotigue  as 
J  stood  gazing  on  the  fairest  fftce  that  in  all  n^ 
wanderings  hnl  ever  met  my  eye.  And  my  Kaffir 
companion  foigol  his  pain — for  his  dark  eyea  flashedf 
and  a  smile  brightened  the  night  of  \m  ateni 
eonntcnanea. 

But  in  a  moment  the  bright  fairy  vanished  from 
the  scene,  giving  place  to  a  heavy,  fanner-like  man, 
evidently  the  clod-hopper  of  the  pnece,  who  bade 
us  welcome,  and  called  for  supper ;  whevenpoii  the 
bright  fairy  re-iq>peared»  and,  with  the  aid  ittf  a  hand 
of  attendant  elves— the  dark  tint  of  of  whose  fairy 
complexions  somewhat  puazled  me  until  I  recol- 
lected that  South  African  fairiea  wonld  naturally 
be  dusky — soon  placed  supper  before  us. 

But  despite  all  these  fairy  ministc  rings,  the  next 
day  found  me  too  weary  for  anything  bnt  to  lie 
beneath  the  orange  trees,  and  aUow  the  air,  per- 
fumed by  their  thousand  blossoms,  to  pUy  through 
my  hair;  upon  which  the  host  declared  me  Ua 
captive  for  the  next  week,  with  liberty  to  wander 
about  the  Hollow,  on  giving  my  parole  not  to 
esci^ ;  to  which  I  consented,  on  condition  that 
mj  paen  formed  part  of  tiie  evening  meal. 

This  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  my  paen  made 
an  appearance  on  the  table  at  which  I  swelled  with 
conscious  pride.  It  was  well  nigh  aa  imposing 
aa  the  peacock  at  some  bygone  benqaet,  and 
looked  quite  into  nothingness  the  roast  pig  and 
ducks  that  were  its  companions  on  the  board.  But 
it  was  emphatically  the  toughest  morsel  of  ^osi^  I 
ever  Msayed,  and  right  a^jwa^I  to  partake  of 
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tbe  humbler  fare  that  the  bright  fairj  of  last  night 
— the  Zerlina  Franklin  of  to-day — had  provided 
for  us. 

The  Kaffir  was  likewise  a  fixture,  his  sprain 
requiring  him  to  be  placed  under  the  hands— not 
of  the  beautiful  Zerlina,  but  of  one  of  her  shadowy 
nymphs.  But  he  was  an  amusing  fellow,  and  made 
his  visit  as  entertaining  as  possible  by  his  uncivi- 
lised wit  and  shrewd  observations ;  and  when,  at 
the  end  of  three  days,  his  ancle  was  declared  well, 
and  able  to  bear  his  herculean  weight,  he  showed 
his  sense  of  his  host's  hospitality,  as  might  some 
knight  of  old,  ere  he  departed  from  the  castle 
where  his  wounds  had  been  cured — by  tendering 
his  heart  and  hand  to  the  acceptance  of  the  chate- 
lain's  daughter.  Nay,  with  a  generosity- that,  1*11 
be  bound,  none  of  these  gallant  knights  ever  thought 
of,  he  not  only  never  inquired  the  lady's  dower, 
but  offered  to  bestow  on  her  father  any  number  of 
cattle  he  liked  to  accept — for  Tyamie  was  a  great 
chief  in  Kaffirland,  aud  the  beautiful  Zerlina  ex- 
ceeding fair  in  his  sight. 

All  unworthy  this  generosity  was  the  chatdain's 
reception  of  the  Black  Knight's  suit — which  I,  in 
my  European  innocence  could  scarce  think  meant 
in  earnest.  But,  like  the  rest  of  his  race,  Tyamie 
could  not  gaze  on  Caucasian  beauty  unmoved ;  and 
thence  his  gloomy  suUenness  when  Franklin,  with 
flushed*  cheek  and  flashiug  eye,  turned  off  the 
matter  as  a  jest.  But  it  was  no  more  a  jest  to 
the  Black  Knight  than  to  his  host ;  and  though  he 
did  not  order  his  steed  to  the  door,  and  spring  on 
it  with  clanging  armour,  as  did  the  knights  of  old, 
yet  he  drew  his  leopard  skin  karoese — that  badge 
of  chieftainship — more  closely  abound  him,  and, 
with  scant  thanks  for  the  hospitality  shown  him, 
departed,  taking  his  way  with  hasty  strides  towards 
the  nearest  pass  into  Kaihrland. 

Hie  indignant  tears  of  the  beautiful  Zeriina  fell 
like  pearls  on  his  departure,  and  it  was  no  light, 
though  a  most  delightful,  task  to  soothe  her  into 
smfles  again.  But,  alas !  that  task  fell  not  to  me 
but  Timpson — who»  I  soon  suspected,  was  bound 
by  all  the  laws  of  love  and  chivalry  to  have  couched, 
not  lance,  but  asseghai,  agabst  the  Black  Knight, 
for  having  aspired  to  the  hand  of  his  "  ladye-love.'* 
However»  she  never  appeared  to  discover  the 
omission,  and  I  took  care  not  to  suggest  it,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  soft  eyes  were  again  lit  with  smiles, 
and  the  lovers  were  sauntering  happily  beneath  the 
orange  trees. 

The  following  day  a  large  coursing  party  was 
arranged  to  meet  on  the  neighbouring  flat,  to 
initiate  the  stranger  into  the  mysteries  of  South 
African  coursing ;  and  accordingly  Timpson,  young 
FrankMn,  and  I  were  up  betimes,  and  mounted  on 
three  of  our  host's  best  horses,  we  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Our  way  lay  through  a  wooded 
lane,  leading  up  from  the  Hollow,  where  the 
moss  garlands  from  the  overiianging  trees  swept 
our  faces  as  we  passed,  and  the  clustering  blos- 
soms of  the  jasmine  gleamed  like  stars  among  the 
myrtle  leaves.     Though  twice  or  thrice  the  trees 


retreated,  leaving  grassy  vistas,  around  whose  bor- 
ders  the  sunbeams  came  glinted  back  in  a  thousand 
broken  rays  from  the  hard,  glossy  surface  of  the 
belligerent-looking  vegetation — for  the  sword-like 
leaves  and  spear-like  stems  of  the  endless  varieties 
of  aloes  pointing  threateningly  at  the  more  peace- 
able looking  trees  among  them,  suggested  tboiigbts 
of  an  armoury  of  nature's  own  getting  up. 

We  had  got  about  half  way  across  the  seoond 
glade,  whose  grassy  carpet  was  almost  hidden  be- 
neath the  thick  drugget  of  sugar  bushes  that  co- 
vered it,  when  Timpson  suddenly  reined  in  his 
horse,  and  pointing  to  a  bright  yellow  bird  flutter- 
ing among  the  trees,  cried — 

"  My  best  horse  to  a  paen  that  FU  bring  down 
that  golden  cuckoo."  For,  in  hopes  of  finding 
game  along  the  lane,  we  were  taking  our  guns  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  where  a  servant  was  in  wait- 
ing to  bring  them  back. 

And  laying  the  rein  on  the  horse's  neck,  and 
raising  his  gun  for  a  single  instant,  both  man  and 
horse  remained  motionless  as  some  faultless  statue, 
and  then  there  was  a  little  mocking  fiash  in  the 
sunlight,  and  a  sharp  crack  that  echoed  faintly 
among  tbe  hills,  and  all  was  still  again. 

"  Why,  where  is  he,  Charley  P  I  certainly  did  not 
kill  him,"  exclaimed  Timpson,  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible surprise. 

"  Whereon  earth  can  he  have  got  to?"  added 
Franklin,  in  the  same  tone. 

I,  too,  felt  astonished,  for  I  thought  the  cuckoo 
was  to  be  shot ;  and  I  looked  up  to  see  my  two 
companions  gazing  in  round-eyed  wonder  at  mj 
empty  saddle.  The  next  moment  they  discovered, 
exactly  at  the  same  time  that  I  did  myself,  that, 
hidden  beneath  the  sugar  bushes,  I  was  calmlj 
reposing  on  the  ground  beside  the  horse's  feet. 

Now  there  was  really  something  for  the  hills  to 
echo,  for  peal  above  p«d,  louder  and  wilder,  rose 
the  laughter  of  my  companions,  and  for  the  life  of 
me  I  could  not  help  joining  them,  though  the  sub- 
ject was  myself. 

And  when  that  was  ended,  I  demanded  from 
them,  what  still  remained  to  me  a  mystery — the 
way  in  which  I  came  to  lie  there  P  But  the  in- 
quiry Was  only  a  signal  for  a  fresh  burst  of  laugh- 
ter ;  the  fact,  however,  appeared  to  be  that,  like 
many  another  enthusiast,  I  had  been  carried  out  of 
myself,  and  forgotten  that  horses  have  nerves  as 
well  as  fine  ladies ;  so  that  when  the  crack,  of 
which  I  have  already  made  hononrable  mention, 
caused  my  steed  to  start  like  a  duchess  at  a  squib, 
he  did  not  find  even  a  bridle  to  check  his  sensitive 
feelings — for  it  lay  as  passively  on  his  neck  as  he 
immediately  stretched  me  on  the  grass. 

This  was  certainly  anything  but  an  encouraging 
beginning  to  my  day's  sport ;  but  even  before  I 
rose  from  tbe  ground  one  subject  for  consolation 
suggested  itself — that,  certainly,  after  this  I  should 
hear  no  more  of  the  indestructible  paen,  at  which 
Timpson  had  fired  shots  enough  to  annihilate  any- 
thing less  tough.  Twenty  minutes  more  brought 
us  to  the  place  of  meeting,  where  we  found  ten 
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or  iwelfe  £re^-ooloared  young  farmers  awaiting  us, 
vho  all  Tery  cordially  extended  to  me  the  right 
liand  of  fellowship — for  never  did  I  see  so  much 
handshaking  among  a  mounted  company.  Each 
one  then  addressed  himself  energetically  to  the 
work  in  hand,  as  if  he  grudged  to  waste  a  single 
moment  of  the  pleasure  before  him. 

And  even  had  there  been  nothing  more,  the 
joyous  sensatious  of  the  fresh  morning  breeze 
mshing  round  your  brow,  as  you  rode  rapidly  on  over 
the  springy  turf  and  flowery  heaths,  would  have 
been  delightful.  But  now  there  was  joined  to  it 
the  sportsman's  feeling  of  excitement,  as  he  fol- 
lowed in  the  rear  of  the  eager  dogs,  and  saw,  far 
over  the  plain,  his  game,  the  beautiful  and  graceful 
antelope — the  favourite  game  in  South  Africa — 
frisking  and  gamboling  in  bis  gladness,  and 
every  now  and  then  springing  into  the  air  with 
one  of  those  wondrous  bounds  which  have  gained 
for  him  the  appellation  of  springbok. 

And  it  is  the  animal's  very  fleetness  that  gives 
the  ehase  its  greatest  charm.  There  you  go  rush- 
ing, dashing,  crashing  on,  leaping  over  ant-hills, 
ptssing  by  small  boks  unregarded,  and  looking 
coolly  on  the  ostriches  that,  putting  on  their 
seven-league  boots,  speed  from  your  sight,  with  fear 
visibly  shaking  their  whity-brown  feathers.  Pos- 
sessed with  the  same  one  idea,  tho  dogs  rush  on, 
tearing;  panting,  and  struggling  over  the  uneven 
ground,  unheeding  the  hares  that  start  terrified 
ioross  their  path,  or  the  wild  hen  that  feeds  among 
the  grus.  And  before  all  goes  the  springbok, 
bounding  lightly  over  the  flat,  as  if  he  fancied  the 
noe  was  one  of  his  own  choosing,  while  every  now 
and  then  he  leaps  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  into 
the  air,  and  comes  down  again  as  lightly  as  if  you 
had  not  expected  his  four  slender  legs  to  be  broken 
by  the  concussion,  and  bounds  on  as  before. 

But  for  all  that  it  was  trying  work  for  all  par- 
ties. The  antelope  felt  weary,  though  he  still 
sped  swiftly  on ; — the  dogs  felt  weary,  though 
they  pressed  eagerly  on  his  rear;  and  the  poor 
Gape  horses  fdt  weary,  though  they  struggled 
koreefuUy  on.  But  there  was  one  among  the 
pirty  who  soon  dbtanced,  not  only  us,  but  all  save 
two  of  the  fleetest  dogs.  He  was  mounted  on  a 
^ndid  bay  Arabian,  and  it  was  beautiful  to 
watch  the  courser  of  the  desert  sweep  lightly  on, 
as  if  to  him  such  speed  was  pastime. 

Gallantly  as  he  had  borne  himself,  the  antelope 
was  the  first  to  give  in,  and  wearied  and  distressed, 
he  turned  hither  and  thither  hoping  to  evade  his 
foes,  and  seeking  the  sanctuary  which  was  not  to 
be  (bund.  The  dogs  gathered  madly  around 
him, — but  we  will  throw  a  veil  over  his  end, 
for  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  gambling,  gleesome 
antelope  of  the  morning  lay  stretched  on  his  na- 
tive plain,  dabbled  in  blood. 

Two  such  victories  had  crowned  our  arms  before 
the  soorching  noontide  compelled  us  to  tako  shel- 
ter, which  we  then  did  among  the  natural  bowers 
of  a  group  of  old  acacias  that  formed  part  of  the 
hordei  of  a  jungle,  stretching  back  as  far  as  the 


Ghreat  Fish  Biver.  And  our  steeds  were  no  less 
glad  to  be  freed  from  their  saddles,  and  though 
kept  in  remembrance  of  their  slavery  by  tlie  hal- 
ters which  bowed  down  their  heads  to  the  vicinity 
of  their  fore  legs,  they  yet  rolled  joyfully  on  the 
grass,  and  then  wandered  contentedly  off  along  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  to  profit  by  the  food  that  na- 
ture had  plentifully  provided  for  them. 

'"  Hungry  as  a  hunter  "  is  an  adage,  and  no  won- 
der, if  their  appetites  at  all  resemble  those  of  the 
party  assembled  round  the  outspread  cloth,  to  sec 
what  the  beautiful  Zerlina  bad  provided  for  them. 
For  Hottentot-fig's  Hollow  being  the  nearest 
homestead,  the  banquet  had  come  from  thence. 
But,  fortunately,  Zerlina  was  as  hospitable  as  she 
was  fair — for  we  were  hungry  enough  to  have 
relished  anything.  I  really  think  a  paen  would 
have  been  received  with  favour. 

Then  commenced  the  second  act  of  the  drama, 
which  by  many,  I  could  perceive,  was  had  in  pre- 
ference to  the  first — that  lazy,  happy  hour,  wherein 
sportsmen  relate  their  past  adventures,  and  allow 
a  light  to  fall  on  the  misadventures  of  their  com- 
panions. Every  moment  I  expected  my  feat  of 
the  morning  to  flash  out,  a  source  of  inextinguish- 
able mirth ;  but  my  friends  were  more  generous 
than  I  thought,  and  I  was  allowed  to  laugh  at  the 
unhorsing  of  my  companions,  without  their  dis- 
covering the  grass  on  my  own  back.  But  the 
great  tie  of  quizzing  set  towards  Louis  Lee,  the 
owner  of  the  bay  Arabian — a  present  from  a  rich 
uncle  in  India,  as  everybody  said — whom  two  days 
more  were  to  see  strutting  about  a  neighbouring 
farm,  filling  the  important  role  of  bridegroom. 
But  Louis  Lee  took  all  their  quizzing  in  good  part : 
their  most  ironical  congratulations  he  would 
recive  as  sincere,  their  pretended  envy  of  his 
happiness  as  true,  and  when  they  laughed  at 
him,  his  laugh  was  the  happiest  and  merriest  of 
all.  His  heart  was  so  light  that  it  danced  in  his 
bosom. 

But  if  we  were  to  win  any  laurels  on  our  way 
back,  it  was  time  we  went  to  horse ;  and  sending 
on  three  or  four  of  our  dark  servitors  to  turn  back 
the  steeds,  each  man  stood  forward  with  his  saddle 
at  his  feet,  ready  for  service.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  came  hobbling  up  like  a  sorry  troop,  as,  no 
doubt,  they  were ;  but  with  true  human  disregard 
of  any  other's  feelings,  each  one  seized  upon  his 
own,  and  strapping  on  his  saddle,  mounted.  But 
to  every  one's  astonishment,  four  of  our  number 
remained  standing,  foremost  among  whom  was 
Louis  Lee.     Their  steeds  had  not  returned. 

Then  followed  a  vast  commotion;  the  dingy 
seekers  were  sent  back  on  their  steps  again,  but 
nothing  came  of  it ;  impatient  horsemen  tore  madly 
along  the  jungle,  but  no  trace  of  the  fugitives  was 
to  be  discovered ;  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  it 
became  quite  evident  to  me  that  the  spirited 
dosert-steed  had  resolved  to  yield  himself  no  longer 
to  a  life  of  slavery,  but  to  break  his  bonds,  and 
live  in  freedom  among  the  glorious  wilds,  and  that 
three  of  his  companions  had  followed  in  his  hoof- 
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prints.  Lee  said  he  expected  to  find  his  steed  at 
home  again,  a  proof  how  little  he  comprehended 
the  Arab  character ;  but,  poor  fellow,  he  viewed 
all  things  jast  then  through  a  rosj  medium. 

However  true  miglit  be  his  idea,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  companions,  that  their  horses  would 
be  found  on  the  flat  the  following  day,  it  was 
needful  to  take  the  owners  off  in  the  meantime ; 
and  sadly  did  the  strongest  backed  steeds  among 
us  hare  cause  to  groan  at  the  double  burthen 
imposed  upon  them.  But  then,  as  is  usual  in  this 
.  world,  another  part  of  the  community  had  cause 
to  rejoice;  springboks  leaped,  and  played,  and 
gambolled  undisturbed  along  the  flat,  as  we  re- 
turned. 

My  stay  at  Hottentot- fig's  Hollow  was  now 
drawbg  to  a  dose ;  yet  I  agreed  to  prolong  it  for 
a  day  or  two  until  after  the  return  of  Timpson, 
who,  with  Cbaries  Franklin,  was  gomg  to  escort 
the  beautiful  Zerlina  to  a  neighbouring  farm,  some 
twenty  miles  distant,  where  she  was  to  play  the 
part  of  bridesmaid  at  Loub  Lee's  wedding,  and 
where  her  companions  were  invited  guests — as, 
indeed,  I  was  myself;  but  I  hate  weddings,  they 
are  apt  to  be  infectious.  So  I  staid  behind  ai 
Hottentot-fig*s  Hollow. 

The  moonless  night  soon  closed  in,  and  Farmer 
Franklin  and  I  sat  alone  with  the  candles.  He 
was  rarely  a  man  of  many  words,  but  now,  either 
our  solitude,  or  else  the  errand  on  which  his 
daughter  was  bound,  opened  his  lips,  and  he  told 
me  the  history  of  his  love  and  marriage.  It  was 
strange  to  see  him  sitting  there,  rough,  rugged, 
and  homely,  while  he  told  me  the  long  by-gone  tale 
of  bis  hopes  and  fears,  his  quarrels  and  reconcilia- 
tions, and  above  all  of  the  love  and  the  devotion  of 
the  fair  gentle  being  who  had  been  a  true  helpmeet 
to  him, — who  had  been  the  one  star  in  his  sky 
when  adversity  was  round  him,  the  bright  angel  of 
his  home  when  the  world  smiled  upon  him,  and  of 
whom  there  remained  nothing  now  save  memory, 
and  a  grass-grown  grave  beneath  the  Babylonian 
willows. 

I  listened  to  him  with  interest,  never  once 
connecting  him  in  thought  with  the  tale  he  told, 
until  he  spoke  of  the  shadow  her  death  had  ca^ 
upon  his  life  and  then  the  rough  man's  voice 
faltered,  and  kis  dull  eye  filled  with  tears ;  and 
then  I  recognised  him  as  the  lover  and  the 
husband. 

Then  we  sank  into  silence— my  host,  probably, 
wrapped  in  the  past,  I  pondering  on  the  unknown 
future. '  At  length,  a  rustling  sound  on  the  stoep 
roused  us  from  our  reveries,  and  then  there  was  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  door.  Franklin  hastened  to 
open  it.  Without,  wrapped  in  his  leopard-skin 
mantle,  stood  the  stalwart  form  of  his  recent  guest, 
the  Black  Knight,  grasping  in  his  right  hand  a 


quivering  assegai. 


Behind  him  Ti'as  a  cloud  blacker 


than  night,  whence  shot   forth   the  Kghtnbg  of 
flashing  eyes. 

«  Tyamie  !*'  exclaimed  Franklin  in  surprise. 

A  thrust  with  his  uplifted  wei^n  was  the  ref^y, 


and  uttering  a  cry  of  agony  the  old  man  auk  oq 
the  ground. 

I  sprang  forward  to  grasp  my  rifle.  A  knot- 
kerrie  whirled  through  the  air — I  felt  a  blow  oo  the 
side  of  my  head, — ^a  horrible  sensation  of  over- 
whelming sickness — and  nothing  more. 

There  was  a  hissing,  and  a  crackling,  and  a 
crashmg,  and  a  bright  light  flashing  through  my 
closed  eyelids,  and  I  opened  them  hastily.  Above, 
and  all  around  me,  flickered  long,  arrowy  flames, 
like  the  outstretched  tongues  of  fiery  serpenta, 
licking  all  things  into  fire.  With  a  confuaed 
sensation  of  danger,  I  started  up.  Beside  nM 
lay  Franklin,  silent  and  motionless,  his  long  white 
hair  dabbled  in  blood,  and  hia  features  pale  aud 
corpse  like.  In  an  instant  I  remembered  all — 
Tyamie *8  coming,  Franklin's  wound,  and  the  blow 
which  had  stunned  without  wounding  me,  and 
from  which  even  then  my  head  seemed  whiriing 
round  like  a  boat  in  the  Maelstrom. 

But  my  head  was  dear  enough  to  comprehend  that 
to  remain  here  was  death ;  so,  shouldering  Mie  body 
of  my  companion,  I  staggered  with  it  out  into  the 
open  air.  But  I  was  stiU  too  bewildered  to  under- 
stand what  mora  could  be  done ;  and  during  Um 
short  time  that  remained  until  daylight,  I  aai 
silent  before  the  biasing  house,  between  the  motkm* 
less  form  of  its  master,  and  the  stiff  stark  bodiea 
of  two  farm  servants,  who  had  been  assfligaiad 
when  they  rushed  to  our  assistance. 

At  length  the  red  light  of  the  flames  ceased  lo 
flicker  on  the  surrounding  hills,  and  to  glaaoe  on 
the  glossy  leavea  of  the  Hottentot  flgi  that  gave 
the  Hollow  its  name ;  and  the  grey  dawn  broke  o& 
the  farmer's  homestead  a  heap  of  sshea.  Than 
the  servants  crept  out  timidly  from  the  bush,  when 
they  had  fled  on  the  arrival  of  the  Blaok  Kni^^ 
and  his  companions.  And  then  Franklin's  wound, 
which  was  in  the  shoulder — and  though  it  had  bled 
much,  was  not  dangerous — was  dr^sed,  and  taj 
jumbled  senses  began  to  re-arrange  themselves. 

There  was  no  doubting  the  motive  of  the  Blaok 
Knight's  visit.  Like  the  villain  knights  of  dd,  ko 
had  oome  to  bear  away  by  force  the  bride  wkoM 
hand  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain;  and  watt 
it  was  for  the  beautiful  Zeriina  that  she  had  gone 
to  place  the  orange-flower  wreath  on  another  fair 
head,  or  she  would  then  have  been  on  her  waj  la 
Kaffirlaud. 

High,  evidently,  had  swelled  the  tide  of  the 
Blaek  Knight's  grief  and  anger  on  diaeovering 
that  his  fair  prise  had  escaped  him,  so  high  that» 
as  some  mitigation  of  his  anguish,  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  swept  off  every  horse,  sheep,  and  tCL  the 
farmer  had — it  might  have  been  merely  as  y«|^«a 
(fawumr.  And  by  ?ray  of  lighting  his  departure, 
he  had  fired  the  rooftree  that  had  given  kim 
shelter. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  tke  second  day  after, 
that  a  party  of  horsemen,  among  whom  ware  not 
only  the  wedding  guests,  but  tke  new  nada  bride- 
groom himself,  as  well  as  your  humUe  servant^ 
mi^t  have  been  aean  oantariny  n|iidlj  i^oeaaa  t^ 
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Kafirltnd  plaieaos,  i<>ward8  the  cssUe  of  the 
robber  knight;,  who  had  so  nnoonrteouslj  revenged 
bis  rejection.  At  length  we  came  in  sight  of  his 
stronghold,  which  was  not  particularly  imposing  in 
appearance,  resembling  a  collection  of  gigantic  ant- 
hills, more  than  any  other  object  in  creation. 
Among  them  sauntered  the  Kaffir  ladies — some  of 
whom,  attired  in  robes  of  somewhat  cleaner  sheep- 
skio,  were  eridently  the  wives  of  Tyamic,  and  in- 
tended by  him  to  be  the  sister  wives  of  the  beauti- 
111  Zeriina.  But  their  lofty  jiosition  did  not 
appear  to  have  elated  them  with  pride— that  love 
of  greatneaa — for  these  aristocratic  dames  were  to 
be  seen  passing  slowly  along,  with  erect  forms 
and  sutely  carriage,  bearing  on  their  heads  rush 
baskets  filled  with  water  or  milk,  or  hoeing  the 
Baize  that  tbey  in  after  days  shouid  bruise  and 
bake.  Yerilj,  these  ladies  did  not  eat  (he  bread 
of  idleness. 

Halting  before  the  castle  gate,  the  officer  in 
eommand  of  the  military  party  accompanying  us 
demanded  speech  of  the  Black  Knight  himself,  a 
grace  readily  accorded.  But  with  an  assurance 
eqnal  to  that  of  the  vilest  of  the  knights  whose 
history  has  come  down  to  us,  he  not  only  denied 
afl  knowledge  of  the  cattle  we  had  tracked  to  his 
kraal,  but  even  asserted  that  he  had  not  been  at 
Hottentot-fig*s  Hollow  at  all  on  the  occasion  men- 
tkned — no,  on  that  night  there  had  been  a  great 
feast  at  Tyamie*s  kraal,  and  the  chief — sated  with 
the  mediaeval  dainty  of  half-cooked  beef — was 
honouring  with  bis  presence  a  Kaffir  ball,  and  all 
his  people  were  at  home  enjoying  themselves  as 
harmlessly  as  so  many  black  lambs. 

All  the  mischief  must  evidently  be  the  work  of 
oUicrs  who  sought  to  ruin  him  in  the  estimation  of 
his  dear  friends  the  English — for  he  would  submit 
to  be  eaten  up  by  his  countrymen  sooner  than  take 
one  hoof  from  the  colony.  I  felt  a  queer  sensa- 
tion at  this  ofT-haud  allusion  to  Kaffir  banqoetting, 
but  some  one  explained  away  my  qualms  oddly 
eiNMigh,  by  the  intimation  that  the  bandit  chief 
before  us  had  just  been  "  eating  up"  poor  Franklin, 
according  to  the  savage  term  for  his  recent  losses. 
io  I  reooivered  to  listen  to  Tyamie's  eloquent 
defence. 

By  his  own  account  of  himself-^and  of  course 
he  knew  best — there  never  was  a  more  innocent 
nan ;  and  far  from  being  the  villain  knight  I  had 
nist^en  him  for,  he  was  ready  to  fall  a  victim  to 
felse  accusations,  and  the  wicked  schemes  of 
designing  men.  How  pathetically,  too,  he  deplored 
the  misfortunes  of  Franklin — the  white  haired  old 
man  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  !  Tyamie 
grieved  like  a  son  to  hear  of  his  sufferings  ! 

"Why, Tyamie  !*' I  exclaimed,  for  a  moment 
fergetting  lus  innocence,  **  you  were  yourself  the 
man  to  strike  him.     I  saw  you  do  it !'' 

Had  I  possessed  a  partiele  of  proper  feeling,  I 
should  have  been  eonseience-stricken  by  Tyamie's 
iadigBant  refutatioB  of  the  charge.  But  with  chi- 
vabe«s  magnanunity  he  excused  roe — all  Kaffir 
feces  were  so  alike  in  the  eyes  of  white  men,  I 


had  mistaken  some  other  for  his.  Did  I  know 
Kechamie,  that  lying  chief,  who  was  so  jealous  of 
Tyamie's  good  reputation  P 

No ;  I  could  not  boast  his  acquaintance. 

Then  Kechamie  it  must  be;  their  faces  were  alike 
as  their  hearts  were  different.  Tyamie's  heart 
was  full  of  love  to  the  white  race  in  general,  and 
Farmer  Franklin's  family — ^he  said  nothing  about 
the  beautiful  Zerlina — in  particular.  In  yain  I 
persisted  and  swore  to  the  truth  of  my  accusations ; 
the  Black  Knight  out-talked  me  and  out-swore  me, 
and  in  the  end  I  was  worsted  and  retired  from  the 
lists,  leaving  the  Black  Knight  triumphant  on  the 
field  of  his  innocence. 

But  he  was  not  to  bow  us  off  so  easily.  Frank- 
lin*s  beeves  and  horses  had  been  tracked  to 
Tyamie's  stronghold,  and  he  must  produce,  replace, 
or  track  them  onward  to  some  other  chieftain's 
gloomy  keep. 

Like  a  prudent  politician  he  chose  the  middle 
course — he  found  it  pleasauter  and  easier  for 
himself.  But,  alas,  for  his  vassals!  What  a 
hurrying  and  skurrying  there  was  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  giant  ant  hills  1  what  a  driving 
over  the  country  of  cattle  that  ran  as  if  they 
guessed  that  something  blacker  than  usual  would 
catch  the  hindmost ! 

Somewhat  undignified  were  the  Black  Knight's 
complaints  of  the  injustice — in  his  peculiar  case — 
of  the  law  to  which  he  yielded,  swearing  by  all 
the  oaths  in  Kaffirland,  that  neither  hoof,  nor  horn, 
nor  hide  of  Farmer  Franklin's  was  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

Assuredly  these  were  not  Farmer  Franklin's 
carefully  bred  live  stock  that  slowly  assembled  on 
the  flat.  Neither,  for  that  matter,  were  they 
Tyamie's.  I  thought  myself  they  were  the  chargers 
and  commissariat  of  Falstaff's  ragged  regiment ; 
but,  no,  they  were  the  wretched  possessions  of 
some  of  Tyamie's  followers,  whom  he  **  eaft  up"  on 
this  ocoasioD,  in  the  true  fashion  of  Kaffir  chief- 
tainship, to  spare  his  own  ample  flocks  and  herds ; 
and  we  turned  away,  driving  before  us  the  most 
disreputable  collection  of  lean  kine,  wasted  sheep, 
and  bony  horses,  that  ever  disgraced  green  bills 
and  grassy  slopes ;  leaving  behind  us,  I  fear,  heavy 
hearts  among  the  Kaffir  damsels,  whose  rations  of 
thick  ipilk  we  had  stopped. 

We  had  gone  a  very  little  way  from  the  Kaffir 
castle,  and  the  bridegroom  was  still  vociferously 
marshalling  our  unruly  charge,  when  a  loud  whinnie 
sounded  over  the  plain. 

"  My  Arab !"  cried  Lee,  turning  in  bis  saddle. 

We  all  turned,  also,  to  see  the  gallant  desert 
steed  struggling  to  free  himself  from  his  Kaffir 
captors.  His  master's  voice  had  been  heard  and 
recognised,  and  the  sagacious  creature  had  broken 
loose  from  the  kraal  where  they  had  imprisoned 
him,  and  was  now  fighting  against  the  ring  of 
Kaffirs  that  strove  to  hem  him  in.  But  with  a 
tremendous  leap  he  sprang  over  their  extended 
arms,  and  came  flying  over  the  plain  to  join  us. 
The  conqueror  was  received  with  a  triumphant 
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Duzsah,  that  might  have  been  heard  for  miles  orer 
the  echoing  flat.  And  then  we  again  addresaed 
ourselves  to  our  return,  taking  back  with  ns  the 
valuable  prise  that,  with  the  view  of  improving 
each  shining  hour,  the  Black  Knight  had  snatched 
from  the  edge  of  the  jangle,  while  he  was  lying  in 
wait  for  a  propitious  moment  to  bear  off  the 
beautiful  Zerlina  from  Hottentot>fig*8  Hollow. 

Acting  in  the  capacity  of  herds,  our  progress 
was,  of  course,  slow  ;  and  it  was  nearly  evening 
when  we  reached  the  jungle-filled  valley  of  the 
Fish  River.  But  a  broad  enough  path  had  been 
cut  in  it  to  permit  the  passage  of  our  homed  com- 
panions, and  very  cautiously  and  leisurely  they 
began  to  descend  it,  while  we  followed  patiently 
in  the  rear. 

The  party  were  just  entering  within  the  belt  of 
bush,  when  a  cry  of  agony  rang  shrilly  out  behind 
us,  followed  by  a  heavy  fall.  We  all  rushed  back 
in  alarmed  surprise,  to  see  the  joyous  young 
bridegroom  lying  bleeding  on  the  ground,  with  an 
assegai  quivering  in  his  side. 

Sorrowfully  we  gathered  round  him.  and  they 
were  tender,  though  unskilful,  hands  that  sought 
to  draw  out  the  barbed  weapon,  and  dress  his 
wound,  while  others  scoured  the  surrounding  bush 
for  the  perpetrator.  There  was  no  need  to  ask 
to  whom  was  owing  this  fresh  calamity — the  name 
of  him  who  had  already  wrought  us  so  much  evil 
was  in  every  heart ;  but  the  advancing  evening,  and 
the  almost  impenetrable  jungle  favoured  the 
miscreant,  and  not  a  trace  of  him  was  discovered. 


Meanwhile,  poor  Lee  was  breathing  painfully  oat 
the  last  few  sobbing  breaths  of  the  life  which  bad 
hitherto  been  so  joyous,  and  upon  whidi  a  kmg 
future  of  bliss  seemed  opening.  But  now  he  woukl 
never  more  look  on  the  face  he  loved,  or  clasp  the 
hand  he  had  so  lately  won. 

**  Poor  Ellen!"  he  said,  sadly,  "rembd  her  of 
that  world  beyond  the  grave,  where  those  who  love 
are  never  parted." 

And  with  a  single  sigh  the  awful  parting  of 
body  and  soul  was  over,  and  we  stood  beside  the 
unconscious  form  that  had  lately  been  the  most 
animated  and  joyous  of  us  all.  We  raised  him 
reverently,  and  placed  him  on  the  Arab  steed  whose 
return  had  cost  his  master  so  dearly,  and  took  our 
way  slowly  and  sadly  back — not  to  Hottentots-fig's 
Hollow,  but  to  Timpson's  place,  where  tbe 
Franklins  now  were. 

Sadly  and  silently  we  bore  him  in,  and 
laid  him  on  the  rude  settle  in  the  hall,  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  young  bride  sprang  joyouslj 
forward.  One  glance  was  enough,  and  wiUi  a  wild 
scream  she  fell  senseless  upon  him  ;  and  it  was 
hours  ere  they  roused  the  widowed  bride  to  the 
consciousness  that  her  dream  of  happiness  wss 
already  past.  It  was  a  cruel  kindness — far  better 
let  the  flower  fade  with  the  tree  round  which  it  had 
twined. 

And  now  my  tale  so  lightly  begun  is  sadlj 
ended ;  but  such  is  human  life,  and  that  this  is  not 
its  least  true  chapter,  poor  Ellen  Lee*8  tears  have 
told. 
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*'  Sir,  wo  had  talk."— 2»r.  Joknton, 

"  Better  be  an  outlaw  than  not  free.**— J!mm  Paut^  tk«  OnSf  One. 

*'  Tbe  honourableat  part  of  talk  ii  to  glre  tbe  oocaaton  ;  and  thm  to  moderate  again,  and  pati  to  aomewbat  elae.** — Lir4 
Baoon. 


PRELUDE  INTBRLOCUTOET. 

IirmiOCUTOBS.     Skybloe  Cwko  h  ghen  to  meiaphynced 

balUomng),     Granite  (teho  hHieva  m  graviiati<m  and 

9oUd  pvddwg). 
Sgeme.     The  interior  of   a   niliray>carriage,    Sydenham- 

bonnd.     Skyblue,  tolu*  at  fint,  lying  rolled   op  in  a 

contemplatiTe  ball.     Afterwards,  enter 

Granite  {aU  radiatU) :  What,  Skyblue !  Tm 
glad  we've  met. 

Bkyblue:  I  don't  reciprocate.  Plainly,  I'm 
sorry.  I  wanted  to  think  what  I  sh^ld  put  in 
<*  Tangled  Talk'*  this  month. 

G. :  Never  call  me  a  hard  fellow  any  more, 
Skyblue,  after  that.  IVe  a  great  mind  to  punch 
your  head  first,  and  get  into  another  carriage  after- 
wards. Why  should  you  be  always  thinking  P  You 
think  a  great  deal  too  much.  Look  at  me^  Sir ;  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  your  hatchet  face. 

S. :  You  put  me  in  mind  of  my  mother.    The 


dear  old  soul  understood  no  note  of  music,  oomld 
not  tell  Rule  Britannia  from  the  Old  Hundredth^  and 
was  accustomed  to  get  nervous  when  my  violin- 
string  used  to  snap,  saying,  "  My  dear  boy,  whj 
wUl  you  screw  it  up  so  high  ?  I  am  sure  that'll 
do.*'  You,  Sir,  know  as  much  of  me  as  my  mother 
did  of  the  fiddle.  The  «  natnr  of  the  critter"*  is 
the  law  in  both  cases,  and  it  is  supreme.  I  think 
because  I  must. 

G. :  So  do  I,  when  I  think  you're  a  fool  for 
your  pains ;  but,  at  all  events,  you  needn't  think 
when  you*re  out  for  pleasure. 

8. :  There  you  are  wrong  again.  I  believe  yoa 
admire  rapid  travelling  P 

G. :  Surely.     It  saves  time,  whidi  is  money. 

S. :  Well,  do  you  know  I  am  sometimes  disposed 
to  regret  the  excessive  speed  of  modern  locomotion. 
The  time  spent  in  travelling  is/^so  preeioHS  that  I 
could  wish  it  longer.^  9'^^  ^^  ^ 
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6. :  Preoious !  It  seems  to  me  all  wasted.  I 
want  to  go  to  a  particular  plaoe.  I  leave  mj 
home  or  my  office  to  do  it — it's  as  plaia  as  a  pike- 
staff that  the  sooner  I  get  there  the  better. 

8. :  On  the  oontraij,  it  is  far  from  plain.  The 
tiafelling  interval  between  place  and  plaoe  often 
proves  anything  bat  a  blank  period  in  the  i/tner 
Mfif. 

0. :  Don't  be  a  fooL  I  see  a  twinkle  in  your 
eye,  while  you're  talking. 

8. :  Yes ;  I  don't  like  special  Tocabularies.  But 
my  meaning  is  earnest  enough.  Beleased  from  im- 
mediate occupation,  shut  up  from  it  indeed,  the 
blood  suffering  just  a  gentle  fillip  from  the  motion 
of  the  carriage  (whatever  it  may  be),  and  perhaps 
florae  (aint  unmeasurable  suggestions  of  infinity 
arising  from  the  perpetual  change  of  the  eye*s 
point  of  view  as  we  proceed,  I  fancy  we  may 
often  find  our  travelling  hours  *' religious  hours" 
in  no  Ignoble  ^nse.  Unimportuned  by  the  trifles 
which  ordinarily  call  on  her  to  **  spill'*  herself,  as 
Ifimerson  puts  it,  the  better  soul  seems  instinctively 
to  keep  a  sweet,  solemn  state  at  such  times,  and 
ealody  entertain  the  angel-guests  whom  her  "  pur- 
blind, opaque  flunkeys,",  the  senses,  drive  from  her 
oater-gates,  when  she  is  busy  with  what  she  calU 
her  daily  duty — she  only  gives  the  dusty  thing  that 
fine  name  in  her  sublime  despair  at  the  incongrui- 
ties of  her  lot — Duty,  and — "  Jernigan,  Jemigan ! 
bring  me  my  garters  !"— immortality,  and — '*My 
dear,  I  wish  you'd  brush  my  hat ;  I'm  in  such  a 
hnny."  Now,  when  the  soul  rides  **a»cock- 
borse,'*  she  knows  she  is  like  the  prophet's  cofiln, 
neither  on  terra  firma  nor  off  it,  that  she  is  between 
heaven  and  earth ;  and  she  takes  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  mock  at  the  old  serpent  hissing  do^ 
below,  and  coquette  with  the  elder  seraphim. 

0.  {^ho  has  lietened  leith  exemplary  paiienceyfor 
which  he  is  hereby  rewarded  wiih  a  public  record  of 
thefaeC) :  Suppose  you've  got  the  toothache,  or  an 
old  woman  with  sandwiches,  or  apples,  or  shrimps, 
or  rum  shrub  in  a  phial,  sits  just  opposite — what 
then? 

8. :  Toothache's  bad.  Old  woman  indifferent. 
Thp  soul  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  an  old  woman 
with  shrimps,  who  is  merely  a  fellow  passenger. 
Yoa*re  ten  times  worse ;  but  for  all  your  undeniable 
physiognomy,  I  am  at  this  moment  in  the  third 
heaven. 

G.  {laconically)  :  Xeep  there.  Pm  in  a  railway 
carriage.  {J,  pome  of  silence  ;  after  which  G.  who 
hnowe  6*s.  aeihelie  leanings  and  is  bent  on  mischief, 
again  interrupts  his  meditations)  :  I  say,  Skyblue  ! 
look  at  the  window  of  that  house !  Ah,  you're  too 
late  now.  Such  a  pretty  servant  maid  arranging 
a  blind.  Quite  a  houri  for  your  third  heaven,  if 
you  could  only  have  enskied  her. 

8.  (witk  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  which  discloses  at 
once  his  appreciation  of  the  move,  and  his  forgive- 
ness of  it) :  Sorry  I  missed  a  sight  which  has  made 
yott  poetical.  Ddd  you  ever  notice.  Granite,  in 
g<»ag  to  town  on  the  omnibus  from  "  Laburnum 
VillM,"   early  in  the  morning,   that  the  servant 


maids  you  see  at  windows,  doing  little  tasks  of 
dusting,  putting  to  rights,  and  so  on,  appear  to 
fall  into  more  gracefully  statuesque  attitudes  than 
the  milliners'  girb  you  see  farther  on  your  road, 
setting  out  the  shop  fronts  ? 

G. :  I  cannot  say  I  ever  did.  I  should  doubt 
the  fact. 

S. :  You  need  not  doubt  it.  Violent  effort  is 
opposed  to  gracefulness,  but  the  most  striking 
aspects  of  beauty  in  the  human  form  are  caught 
when  it  is  in  free,  unstrained  action ;  action  that 
developes  without  distorting  or  suggesting  fatigue. 
Milliners'  girls  are  too  often  pale,  sickly,  small- 
chested,  stunted  things ;  apologies  for  women,  not 
women.  So  are  half  your  drawing-room  misses. 
G. :  You  amaze  me,  Skyblue !  You  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  you  like  a  masculine  woman — ^you,  whose 
head  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  gimcrackery  and  moon- 
shine from  morning  till  night  P 

S. :  Why,  no ;  but  I  like  a  woman  to  have 
something  breezy  about  her  looks.  The  Diana  has 
always  a  charm  for  me.  The  Medicean  Venus  has 
always  something  repulsive ;  not  merely  from  her 
sensuousness,  but  from  her  quiescence.  She  should 
have  more  life  in  her. 

G. :  You're  a  sad  Pagan,  as  I've  often  told  you. 
If  I  were  not  an  out-and-out  Protestant,  I  would 
taunt  you  with  the  confessed  beauty  of  the  Madonna 
type. 

S. :  You  need  not  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  I 
am  quite  sensible  of  it  But  thlsre  you  have  the 
saintly  element  added  to  the  repose;  and  the 
repose,  too,  is  that  of  the  mother,  when  her  travail 
is  overpast  and  gone ;  not  a  rest  unbought, 
unhealthy,  undevote.  There  is  repose  in  sleep, 
and  if  it  be  healthy — that  is,  if  it  have  followed 
naturally  upon  fatigue — it  is  beautiful,  either  in 
reality  or  in  representation ;  but  other  things  being 
equal,  the  beauty  of  a  sleeping  face  will  depend 
upon  the  suggestions  of  life  which  underlie  the 
unconscious  phicidity  of  the  moment. 

G. :  Well,  let  us  keep  to  women.  I  am  a 
practical  man.  I  think  a  woman  cannot  be  too 
quiet. 

S. :  I  think  she  can  be  a  great  deal  too  quiet. 
I  am  glad  you  mentioned  the  Madonna ;  because 
it  reminds  me  to  say  that,  whereas  European 
manhood  has  almost  wholly  recovered  from  the 
false  print  left  upon  it  by  the  Romanist  ideal,  with 
its  monasticism  and  quietism,  European  womanhood 
has  been  slower  in  resuming  its  natural  mould  and 
shape.  There  is  too  much  of  the  Madonna,  or 
rather  the  nun,  about  your  female  ideal,  which  is 
that  of  the  multitude.  The  modern  model  woman 
is  an  indoor  creature ;  she  measures  her  growth  by 
her  relations  to  Heaven,  or  her  relations  to  men, 
alternately.  There  is  no  healthy  self*assertion 
about  her.  Christianity,  acting  upon  Teutonic 
sentiment,  has  done  much  to  raise  woman;  but  the 
present  standard  is  romantic  rather  than  natural, 
and  is  wanting  in  sustained  dignity.  I  miss  the 
grandeur  which,  in  the  ideal  of  classicism,  clings  to 
'  the  virgin,  or  the  chaste  matron. 
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G. :  I  won*t  let  yon  talk  Uke  that,  Skjblue. 
Look  at  the  vices  of  ancient  times — the  orgies  of 
the  festivals,  and  all  that. 

S. :  Bad  enough,  bad  enough ;  and  let  us  sing 
our  Magnificat  heartily,  for  the  pure  standard  of 
womanhood  recognised  in  Christian  ethics.  Bat 
let  us  not  attempt  to  senre  (iod  with  a  lie,  or 
slander  an/  section  of  the  grand  procession  of 
humanitj.  Did  the  worst  vices  of  ancient  times 
make  up  so  appalling  a  picture  as  that  of  our 
world's  capital,  here,  with  its  eighty  thousand 
mercenary  women  "  who  only  smile  beneath  the 
gas,"  as  Mrs.  Browning  says?  Let  us  be 
just.  Li  Home,  an  outrage  to  one  maiden  was 
enough  to  overthrow  a  dynasty ;  and  people 
go  by  thousands,  to  this  day,  to  see  enacted 
over  again  the  story  of  Yirginins.  I  confess  I 
cannot  look  without  a  degree  of  awe  upon  the 
finest  classic  embodiments  of  female  beauty.  I  say, 
as  I  gase — '*  I  could  not  conceive  that  '  human 
form  divine'  insulted  ;  I  could  not  conceive  a 
lover  sending  that  woman  a  message  by  a  wag- 
goner; I  could  not  conceive  her  allowing  her 
father  to  bring  an  action  per  quod  servidum  amisit, 
or  for  breach  of  promise."  But  when  I  pass, 
in  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  which  we  are  going,  from 
Diana  \vith  the  Fawn  and  the  Milo  Venus  to 
Bell's  Dorothea  and  Houdon's  Bather,  I  find  I  have 
lost  the  subtle  charm  of  dignity  and  poetry  which 
before  held  me  in  awe.  TAew  women  have  more 
intellect,  more  self-consciousness,  but  they  have  less 
native  vigour  of  soul ;  and,  upon  the  arrival  of 
self- consciousness,  their  noble  courage  of  innocence 
seems  to  have  taken  flight.  Not  only  the  free 
mountain  footstep,  and  the  forehead  lifted  ad  atiroy 
but  the  folioleneas  of  the  feminine  nature  is  gone. 
They  might  be  ballet-girls,  might  be  nuns,  might 
be  drawing-room  toys,  might  be  domestic  drudges 
— but  they  are,  to  my  eyes,  hardly  women.  I 
could  conceive  women,  such  as  the  classic  ideal 
presents  to  my  mind,  unhappy  ;  but  not  meanly, 
timidly,  trucklingly  miserable. 

G. :  Do  not  be  absurd.  Our  domestic  institu- 
tions are  our  just  pride,  and  the  envy  of  the 
world.  We  have,  of  course,  some  poisonings  and 
stabbings. 

S. :  Who  speaks  of  poisonings  and  stabbings  ? 
Or  who  denies  or  decries  the  happiness  of  a  happy 
British  home  P  It  is,  at  all  events,  the  paragon  of 
the  world,  whether  its  envy  or  not.  But  what  I 
inquire  for  is — not  the  list  of  stabbed  and  poi- 
soned— but  the  far  drearier  statistics  of  the 
smothered  lives  ;  the  lives  of  women  who  are 
domestically  stifled,  or  snnfl^ed  out.  The  Regisirar- 
General  takes  no  count  of  them,  Granite.  We 
cannot  reckon  them  up,  like  our  poor  branded 
unfortunates.  It  is  in  thinking  of  them  that  I  some- 
times invoke  for  modern  womanhood  the  spirit  of 
a  healthier,  freer,  more  vigorous  life. 

G. :  I  see  what  you  want.  You  can't  deceive 
ah  old  stager  like  me.  I'm  a  practical  man,  Sir. 
You  want  wom^  to  be  blue  stocking8,leotureis,  par- 
sons, doctors,  barristers — snd,  of  oonrse^  soldiers. 


ticket  porters,  railway  guards,  and  so  on.  It  does 
you  credit,  Skyblue,  as  a  man  of  taste,  and  wo- 
men of  taste  and — modesty — will  thank  you  for 
your  aspirations  in  their  behalf. 

S. :  Laugh  away!  I  do  want  women  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  I  do  want  them  to  develope  healthily  and 
heartily,  iu  mind,  body,  and  soul.  I  want  them  to 
grow  up  to  noble  and  womanly  uses ;  but  not  to 
grow  with  an  incessant  interrogative  reference  to 
uses ;  because  I  know  so  conscious  and  catechised 
a  growth  can  only  be  feeble  and  stunted.  Let 
women  grow-— 

G. :  Well,  let  'cm  grow !  Let  'cm,  I  say ! 

8. :  True,  let  them ;  but,  what  if  not  only  partial 
laws,  but  false  ideals  stand  in  the  way  P 

G. :  I  don't  know  anything  about  "  false 
ideals ;"  it  is'nt  in  my  line.  Mrs.  Granite  is 
a  pattern  wife ;  she  makes  me  happy ;  she  tends 
the  children;  she  souses  mackerel  beautifully; 
the  butcher  can't  cheat  her  of  an  ounce  of  suet. 
That's  my  ideal  As  to  laws,  I'm  ready  to  do 
anything  I  can  to  mend  them,  if  they're  bad. 

8. :  Then  Remember  Sir  Brskine  Perry's  Married 
Women's  Property  Bill  this  session,  if  it  should 
need  support  by  petitions. 

G. :  Very  good.  Only  I  hate  your  Women's 
Rights  men,  and  especially  your  Women's  Bights 
women ;  they're  nasty,  coarse,  big — 

S. :  Never  more  out  in  your  life.  Sir !  They  are 
for  the  most  part  dainty,  gossamery,  and  small. 

G. :  I  see— ••  little  and  loud." 

8. :  Little  and  not  loud.  Still,  they  would  not 
be  even  "  little,'*  if  they  could  help  it  A  woman 
ought  to  be  as  tall  as  she  can.  Mrs.  Granite  is 
tall. 

G. :  You  want  women  to  be  tall  in  mind  as  well 
as  body. 

S. :  Certainly.  Hear  what  a  woman  says  about 
that  :— 

Suppose  some  small  philosopher  declared 

"  Mhh  is  i  creature  framed  to  such  au  end. 

And  tliis  is  his  ideal,  which  attained 

He  will  not  top ;  this  is  the  possible 

Of  his  capacity,  perhaps  a  fact 

At  which  ambitious  strngglers  will  rebel, 

But  none  less  true  for  that,  let  him  bit  down 

And  swallow  it  in  silence." — Witness  all, 

That  this  is  said  of  women  every  day. 

Diverse  in  nature,  with  unsparing  creed 

They  limit  hers,  unseeing  where  it  tends. — 

Girdle  with  iron  bands  the  sapling  tree. 

It  shoots  into  deformity,  but  He 

Who  first  its  feeble  breath  of  life  Inspired, 

Ordain'd  its  growth  by  an  interior  lair 

To  full  development  of  loreliness, 

Whereof  the  planter  wots  &ot  till  he  leaves 

It  to  the  kindly  care  of  elements 

And  the  free  seasons*  change  of  storm  and  shine. 

Not  for  a  moment  would  I  underrate 

That  sweet  ideal  which  has  (^arm'd  the  worM 

For  ages,  and  will  never  cease  to  eharm. 

Fair  as  the  creatures  of  an  upper  sphere, 

Women  among  the  chanties  of  home 

Walk  noiseless,  undefiled ;  ah  !  who  would  wish 

To  turn  from  this  green  fbrtilising  course 

Such  rilk  of  promiae  ?  kl  eacb  aiBpiiJy 

la  its  owii  proper  ■wtiart  flur  aid  wU^ 
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Aceordipg  to  its  boaatj ;  sacred  be 
The  radiant  tresses  of  soch  ministers, 
Am)  bettotitnl  thdr  feet ;  but  with  my  voice, 
And  with  ray  pen,  and  with  mine  ottermost, 
I  say  this  is  not  all,  and  even  this, 
This  loTcdiest  life  to  bidden  music  set, 
Host  be  a  blossom  of  spontaneous  j^rowUi, 
Jfnst  spring  from  aptitude  and  natural  use 
Of  graeiout  deeds.  Hot  hardlt  forced  on  all. 
As  the  ide  good  and  it.  Ml  it  dec^ 
Under  the  preasara  to  t  lottthsome  thingi 
A  thing  of  idleness  and  sensaous  mind, 
At  which  the  angels  weep.* 

6. :  BAttt,  rant.  Sir ;  rant  and  fustian !  Let 
girls  keep  to  their  place. 

S. :  With  all  mj  heart.  But  let  them  have 
full  leaTe  to  find  it,  just  as  ;ou  aud  I  have. 

0. :  Women  ought  to  be  womeu. 

S. :  Thej  ought ;  no^ore — but,  also,  no  less. 
Ifhj  should  we  dictate  P  They  can  no  more  over- 
pass the  boundari^  sfet  by  the  Divine  hand  than 
jMaod  I.  Let  be!  Hands  (iff!  A  dear  stage 
and  no  fatour !  That  is  all  I  siif  <  and  what  all 
aoble-miuded  men  will  saj  sdouer  or  later.  Edwin 
lAodseer  is  not  jealous  of  Rosa  Bonheur }  nor  Mr. 
Thackenij  of  Mrs.  Gaskell;  nor  Mr.M'CuUoch  of 
Harriet  Martinean. 


6. :  Of  course  not ;  women  are  not  equal  to 
men  in  the  respeclive  departments. 

&. :  I  agree.  I  think  they  never  will  be.  I 
think  they  never  were  intended  to  be.  But  I  do 
think  we  have  no  right  to  deny  them  one  inch  of 
natural  development;  and  that  the  standard  of 
female  education  mtut  be  raised.  In  these  stirring, 
exhausting  times,  men  want  "  true  yoke-fellows," 
not  playthings,  or  mere  housekeepers.  Things 
take  time,  however.  In  tbe  meanwhile  the  best 
policy  the  ladies  can  adopt  is — work  and  silence — 
and  I  thank  heaven — 

G. :  I  thank  heaven  —  here  Ate  the  ettinct 
animals !  I  wonder  whether  Lord  Derby's  among 
'era  yet. 

S. :  He's  txtlnguiihed,  Sit-,  ttot  extinct. 

G. :  Whal'i  the  difference  t 

d. :  What's  the  ditference  between  atitinguished 
and  distinct  P — Ah,  here  we  are  ! 

IKxeuni  ambo.  Mr,  S,  tetolvet  io  revenge  hinuelf 
for  the  loss  of  Ms  meditative  "half  hour  %n 
behalf  of  T.  T,  by  prinUng  the  discussion 
verbatim.'] 
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G&KTLB  Kkadbr,  have  you  seen  tbe  Smithfield 
Cattle  Show  P  If  not,  you  must  either  be  a  very 
busy  man,  or  you  liave  not  the  true  English  taste 
for  Christmas  fare.  Ifou  have  missed  a  great 
opportunity  ;  for  a  right  royal  exhibition  it  was  this 
jear,  and  must  have  gUddened  the  hearts  of  the 
citj  gourmands  with  the  prospect  of  rich  sirloins 
aud  rounds  of  beef,  and  delicious  legs  and  shoulders 
of  mutton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  "  swiniih  multi- 
tude," some  of  which  had  fed  themselves  blind,  at 
fourteen  months  old.  We  saw  two  grave  old 
Mussuhnen  looking  with  horror  and  astonishment 
as  these  aristocrats  of  the  porcine  race,  apparently 
more  than  ever  determined  to  act  up  to  Sh; lock's 
principle  in  dealing  with  Christian  dogs — "  Signer 
Antonio,  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  walk 
with  you,  and  talk  with  you  \  but  I  will  neither  eat 
with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you.*' 

Truly,  the  English  take  immense  pams  in  the 
matter  of  eating — if  not  of  drinking ;  but,  although 
tkb  is  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against  us  by 
our  neighbours,  the  Irisli  in  particular,  we  cannot 
see  mure  gluttony  in  eating  half  a  pound  of  beef 
for  dinner  than  In  swallowing  seven  pounds  of 
potatoes,  the  regular  allowance  for  an  Irish 
labourer — when  he  can  get  them. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  meaning,  a  more  Taluable 
pnnciple,  than  that  of  satisfying   the  gastronomic 

\  ^'Suvmer  Skctahaa,  and  other  Poena.'*  By  Bxssn 
Bahix  Pabkxs.    Joha  Chapman. 


propensities  of  the  worthy  citizens  of  London 
involved  in  the  question  of  fat  bullocks,  sheep,  and 
swine.  Tbe  exhibition  itself  has  become  an 
institution — a  part,  as  it  were»  of  the  constitution 
—for  testing  the  progress  made  in  the  application 
of  science  to  the  practice  of  agriculture.  Husbandry 
is  a  first  necessity  with  nations  when  they  emerge 
from  barbarism,  the  first  step  in  their  approach  to 
civilisation.  And  as  its  first  rude  efforts  indicate 
the  incipient  stage  of  the  social  compact,  the 
appropriation  of  the  soil,  so  its  progressive  advance- 
ment marks  the  subsequent  stages  of  a  people  in 
the  march  of  enlightenment.  Let  us  explain  our 
meaning  more  expressly. 

Agriculture  consists  in  a  series  of  scientific 
operations,  all  of  which  depend  for  success  upon 
chemical  agency.  Of  this,  however,  the  husband* 
man,  as  a  mere  "  tiller  of  the  ground,"  is  in 
ignorance.  He  looks  upon  the  earth  as  the 
producer  of  plants,  the  manure  as  an  essential 
auxiliary,  and  the  seed  as  the  cbief  agent.  For 
almost  six  thousand  years  this  was  nearly  all  that 
mankind  knew  of  the  production  of  all  ccreab  and 
plants.  The  geological  structure  of  the  earth,  the 
nature  and  properties  of  soils,  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  plants,  wero  as  much  a  terra 
incognita  as  was  the  eootioent  of  America  before 
the  time  of  Columbus.  Consequently,  the  practice 
of  husbandry  was,  in  many  respects,  a  game  of 
hazard,  in  which  the  odds  were  more  frequently 
against  than  in  favour  of  success.     Ignorant  of 
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the  component  parts  of  the  Yarious  substances  with 
which  he  had  to  deal,  the  whole  practice  of  the 
agriculturist  was  based  upon  tradition  and  Expe- 
rience, and  he  could  be  no  more  certain  of  the 
result  of  his  operations  than  the  mariner  who 
should  set  sail  for  a  far  distant  port,  without  hehn 
or  compass,  would  be  certain  of  arrifing  safely  at 
his  destination. 

This  was  the  condition  of  agriculturists  all  over 
the  world  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  ocntury,  or  until  chemistrj  became  a 
regular  science.  It  is  to  this  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  entire  progress  it  has  since  made,  and  the  large 
increase  in  the  produce  of  the  soil  thereby  effected; 
which,  it  we  take  the  animal  as  well  as  the 
vegetable  productionaf  into  the  account — for  all 
are  the  produce  of  the  soil — may  be  set  down  as 
fcuifold  what  it  was*  previous  to  the  year  1700. 
IMe  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
agriculture  from  that  period,  and  to  point  out 
the  benefits  that  have  resulted  to  six^iety  from  the 
union  of  science  with  agriculture. 

Formerly  the  only  persons  who  knew  auy thing 
about  the  physiology  of  plants  were  the  professed 
herbalists  or  botanists,  and  their  knowledge  was 
oonfiu^  to  their  classification  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties. The  knowledge  of  this  latter  was  based 
upon  eiperience  and  analogy,  beyond  which  their 
researches  did  not  extend.  It  is  evident  that  such 
knowledge,  if  possessed,  could  be  of  no  use  to  the 
husbandman  in  his  business,  whose  practice  had 
reference  to  the  raising  of  food,  not  of  medicines  ; 
to  sustaining  the  sirength  and  vigour,  not  to  the 
restoration  of  the  health,  of  mankind.  The 
adaptation  of  certain  substances  to  the  sustenation 
of  certain  plants ;  the  uselessness  of  applying  other 
matters  whose  constituents  bear  no  analogy  to  those 
of  the  plants  they  were  intended  to  fructify ;  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil,  and  its  condition 
to  receive  the  seed  destined  for  it — all  these  ques- 
tions and  a  variety  of  others  it  was  impossible  for 
the  farmer  to  know  anything  of,  because  the 
method  of  analysing  these  substances  had  not  been 
discovered.  In  these  respects,  therefore,  the  hus- 
bandman was  working  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the 
blind  man,  experience  being  his  only  guide,  and 
tradition  his  only  principle  of  action. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  crop  intended  for  a 
particular  field  was  wheat ;  we  find  that  this  grain 
consists  of  four  substances  in  the  adjoined  propor- 
tions, namely — carbon,  46.1.,  oxygen,  43.4., 
hydrogen,  6.8.,  and  nitrogen  2.3.,  the  remainder 
being  ashes,  2.4.  *  And  the  substances  elaborated 
from  these  chemical  constituents  are  starch,  gluten, 
saccharine,  gum,  bran,  and  water. 

Now,  the  excellence  of  wheaten  flour  consists 
in  the  quantity  of  gluten  it  contains  \  and  the 
proportion  ot  this  substance  in  the  wheat  is 
determined  by  that  of  nitrogen' (which  is  the  base 
of  gluten)  in  the  soil.  Whatever  manure^  therefore, 
is  applied  for  wheat,  should  contain  as  large  a 
proportion  of  nitrogen  as  possible.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  have  an  experiment  by  M.   Boussuegault, 


the  celebrated  French  chemist,  of  eight  diflereot 
manures  applied  to  wheat  in  the  same  field ;  in 
which  the  highest  proportion  of  gluten  in  the 
produce  was  35.1.,  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest  12 
per  cent. ;  the  results  corresponding  with  the  pro- 
portions of  nitrogenous  matters  in  the  several 
manures.  To  shew  the  value  of  gluten  in  wheat, 
wo  may  state  that  the  lowest  or  weakest  quality 
of  flour  brought  to  the  London  market  produces^ 
on  an  average,  92  loaves  of  bread  of  four  pounds 
each  from  200  lbs.  of  flour ;  whilst  some  Russian 
flour  recently  imported  has  produced  108  loaves, 
or  16  more,  from  the  same  quantity. 

We  have  adduced  this  statement  in  order  to 
show  the  importance  of  chemical  knowledge  to  a 
farmer.  Formerly,  the  only  manure  applied  to  aQ 
kinds  of  crops  was  that  which  was  raised  upon  the 
farm ;  and  thb  is  found  by  analysis  to  be  generally 
deficient  in  nitrogen.  Lime,  however,  ww 
extensively  applied,  in  one  form  or  other,  previoiis 
to  a  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  bemg 
found  efficacious  in  wheat  culture.  Here  again, 
experience  was  the  only  guide,  for  no  one  katw 
whif  it  was  beneficial.  We  have  heard  its  benefits 
ascribed  by  farmers  solely  to  the  warmth  it  im- 
parted to  the  soil ;  whereas  it  is  ^und  to  act  both 
mechanically  and  chemically  upon  it — mechani- 
cally, by  assisting  in  the  comminution  of  the 
soil  \  and  chemically,  by  promoting  the  decom- 
position of  roots  and  other  debris  of  dead 
plants ;  by  attracting  from  the  atmosphere  the 
constituent  elements  of  plants  contained  in  it ;  and 
above  all,  by  furnishing  the  phosphates  and , 
carbonates  requisite  for  the  due  elaboration  of  the 
grain.  Common  farm  yard  manure  will  promote 
the  vigorous  vegetation  of  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
wheat  plant,  but  it  supplies  little  towards  the 
excellence  of  the  quality  of  the  grain,  unleaa  there 
is  a  due  proportion  of  its  constituents,  as  well  as 
those  of  straw  or  herbage  contained  in  it  Lime, 
therefore,  by  supplying  what  is  required,  but  which 
without  it,  would  have  been  deficient,  produced 
the  desired  result. 

Tiie  first  person  who  ventured  out  of  the  beaten 
track  in  husbandry,  was  Jethro  Tull.  By  a  series 
of  experiments  he  was  led  to  suspect,  for  he  had 
no  means  beyond  experience  of  arriving  at  certainty, 
that  plants  derived  a  part  of  their  nutriment  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  thb  was  assisted  by  a 
perfect  comminution  of  the  soil.  Tull  was  an 
industrious  philosopher,  and  withml  chemistry 
arrived  at  a  result  which  he  believecT  was — and 
which  tt><M—  correct ;  but  he  knew  not  how  to 
prove  it.  Consequently,  he  was  ridiculed  and 
persecuted  by  his  cotemporaries,  and  only  believed 
when  the  mysterious  question  was  brought  to  the 
light  of  real  science,  by  which  all  was  explained 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  It  was  then  found 
that  of  one  hundred  parts  of  plants,  fully  ninety- 
five  are  derived  from  the  atmosphere  in  a  gaseous 
or  aqueous  form ;  and  that  the  perfect  comminution 
of  the  soil,  so  strongly  insisted  on  by  Tull,  pro- 
motes their  attraction  and  assimilation  by  the  roots 
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of  ih»  plants.  Such  is  tho  simple  explaoaiion  of 
TuIPs  tbeory  of  hasbandry. 

Little  was  done  to  render  agricultare  an 
enlightened  profession,  before  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  or,  as  a  facetious  writer  of  the  day 
styled  him,  "Parmer  George,"  The  attachment 
of  that  monarch  to  rural  pursuits  made  large 
amends  for  the  injury  his  insatiate  fondness  for 
war  inflicted  on  his  kingdom ;  for,  certainly,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  he  stimulated  the  dormant 
ningy  and  talent  of  the  agricultural  body,  both  in 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  in  the  cuUi- 
fation  of  the  ground. 

About  the  year  1770,  the  celebrated  Bakewcll, 
of  Dbhley,  began  liis  experiments  on  the 
improremcnt  of  the  breed  of  sheep ;  and  selecting 
the  Leicester  race  for  his  groundwork,  established 
a  principle  which  has  completely  revolutionised  the 
system  of  cattle  and  sheep  breeding.  A  few  years 
Itfter,  following  in  Bakewell's  track,  the  Collinses 
sdeoted  the  Durham,  or  short  homed  breed  of 
oxen,  for  a  similar  experiment,  and  ;^ith  equal 
saeoess.  Both  these  eminent  men  gained  rapid 
and  well-merited  fortunes^  and  have  left  imperishable 
records  of  their  useful  exertions  in  the  beautiful 
spc«iffleas  we  see  at  the  various  Cattle  Shows — 
which  are  the  admiration  of  Englishmen,  and  the 
wonder  and  astonishment  of  foreigners. 

One  important  advantage  derived  by  the  grazier 
from  the  experiments  of  Bakewcll  and  Collins,  is 
the  ranarkaUe  precocity  attained  by  attention  to 
the  crossing  of  the  various  breeds.  Formerly, 
neither  sheep  nor  oxen  were  considered  to  be 
mattoa  or  beef  nnder  five  or  six  years  old.  But, 
hj  adopting  the  new  system,  sheep  are  now  fit  for 
the  botdier  at  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  old, 
and  at  two  years  have  arrived  at  maturity.  The 
southdown  and  ^ther  sheep  exhibited  at  the 
Smithfield  Cattle  Show  were,  many  of  them, 
vonderful  instances  of  this  precocity.  We  saw 
one  of  two  years  old,  the  weight  of  which  was 
otiBated  at  48  pounds  per  quarter.  Equally  ex- 
tnuwdbary  instances  were  to  be  seen  amongst  the 
attle  and  twine. 

'Iheagespnt  upon  some  of  the  latter  were 
tfaMstapooryphal.  One  fellow  of  fourteen  months 
0I4  belonging  to  Prince  Albert,  was  estimated  to 
weigh  60  stone  (8  lbs.  to  the  stone)..  They  surely 
most  have  begun  to  fatten  him  before  he  was 
lioni.  By  this  means  the  farmer  is  now  enabled  to 
ittiini  his  capital  in  grazing  twice  or  thrice  for 
ODoe  formerly,  and  an  immense  increase  of  pro- 
duce of  meat  it  prepared  for  the  consumer. 

Nttrly  at  the  same  period  that  these  sncoessful 
ttp^riments  in  breeding  cattle  and  sheep  were 
»*it«ted,  Arthur  Young,  the  Secretary  of  the 
^otrd  of  Agriculture,  began  his  series  of  experi- 
ments m  husbandry,  the  results  of  which  he  pub- 
KAedm  his  "Annals  of  Agriculture,"  the  fore- 
"■Mtr  of  those  numerous  periodical  publications 
which  have  since  disseminated  a  flood  of  light  And 
^Miiidge  upon  agriculture,  as  well  as  upon  every 
otfcttWandi  of  industry. 


By  a  similar  course  of  inductive  reasoning  with 
Tull,'but  with  the  light  of  science  to  aid  him. 
Young  began  to  work  upon  the  b'gbt  lands  of  Nor< 
folk  and  Suffolk.  The  latter  was  his  native  county, 
or,  at  least,  the  one  in  which  he  resided  ;  and 
before  his  time  the  lands  just  referred  to  were 
considered  incapable  of  producing  a  crop  of  wheat. 
Millions  of  acres  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
similar  quality  of  soil  were  alike  condemned  to 
partial  sterility.  But  "  Coke,  of  Holkham,"  and 
even  George  III.,  were  his  pupils,  whilst  Earl 
Spencer,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  a  host  of  other 
em'uont  and  spirited  men  were  his  cotemporaries 
and  coadjutors.  With  these  at  his  back,  he  per- 
severed until  he  saw  flourishing  crops  of  wheat  on 
those  light  lands;  and  lived  to  see  the  rents 
advance  from  53.  to  25s.  per  acre.  Whole  districts 
which  previously  grew  only  inferior  crops  of  rye, 
barley,  and  oats,  now  waved  with  as  fine  crops  of 
wheat  as  any  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

These  men,  however,  were  at  that  period  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule.  The  time  was  not 
arrived  for  agriculture  to  assume  the  position  it 
now  occupies.  It  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the 
prejudiced  mind  of  the  farmer  was  brought  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  "  book  farming,*'  as 
he  called  it,  in  the  pracCIce  of  husbandry.  The 
"sheep  shearing*'  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Thomas  Wm.  Coke,  Esq.,  threw  great  light  on  the 
subject ;  but  the  body  of  farmers  were  not  yet  alive 
to  its  importance.  In  the  meanwhile,  men  of  science 
found  that  agriculture  presented  a  fine  field  for 
their  operations,  and  threw  themselves  into  it  with 
all  the  fervour  and  heartiness  of  enthusiasm.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  led  the  van,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  other  equally  enlightened 
and  practical  men,  by  whom,  step  by  step,  the 
mysteries  of  vegetation  have,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
been  unravelled,  its  theory  investigated  and  ex- 
plained ;  agriculture  has  been  elevated  to  a 
science,  and  the  farmer  to  the  rank  of  a  practical 
chemist — so  far,  at  least,  as  preparing  and  applying 
the  inorganic  materials  by  which  Nature  herself 
elaborates  in  the  soil  those  forms  of  beauty  and 
utility  which  we  see  around  us. 

But  the  period  from  1840  to  the  present  time  is 
that  in  which  agriculture  has  progressed  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  About  the  former  year  the  in- 
troduction of  Peruvian  guano  into  this  country 
entirely  altered  the  principle  on  which  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  soil  was  effected.  The  extraordinary 
effects  produced  by  this  substance  led  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  its  comj>onents.  By  analysation  it 
was  fbund  to  consist  of  a  condensation  of  the  most 
valuable  elements  of  fertility,  and  required  to  be 
used  sparingly.  A  knowledge  of  its  constituents 
led  to  the  manufacture  of  an  endless  variety 0 1 
compounds  for  manuring,  some  of  which  arc  highly 
useful,  whilst  others  possess  no  value  whatever ; 
but  alt  pointing  to  the  same  principle— that  is,  the 
application  of  the  right  manure  to  the  right  plant, 
whether  of  grain,  green  crop,  or  roots. 

The  effect  of  this  interposition  of  science  in  the 
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ypUoaiion  of  these  condensed  manures,  and  the 
extensive  publicity  thereby  given  to  the  principles 
upon  which  their  beneficial  effects  are  founded, 
have  been  moat  marked  and  advantageous  to  agri- 
culture. Many  of  the  first  chemists  of  the  age 
have  employed  themselves  in  explaining  the  action 
of  manures  in  promoting  vegetation,  the  connexion 
between  the  soil  and  the  plant  growing  upon  it, 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  latter, 
the  causes  of  success  and  failure,  &e.,  &c.  All 
these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  subjects,  have  been 
demonstrated  in  a  popular  way,  by  which  the 
farmer  has  become  enlightened,  and  an  entirely  new 
class  of  ideas  have  arisen  in  his  mind.  Few, 
indeed,  and  those  only  of  the  old  school,  are  to  be 
found  to  condemn  "  book  farming ;"  fewer  still  to 
reject  as  unpractical  the  instruction  and  the  advice 
of  the  man  of  science.  The  public  ^theriugs  of 
the  farmers  of  any  given  district,  are  no  longer 
distinguished  by  the  delivery  of  absurd  and  pre- 
judiced sentiments,  or  by  drunken  revelry,  as  was 
too  often  the  case  in  by-gone  days.  Such  meetings 
are  now  held  "  for  the  despatch  of  business,'' — 
for  the  discussion  of  important  questions  connected 
with  agriculture,  and  talent  and  knowledge  arc 
frequently  brought  out  from  practical  farmers  that, 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  would  have  done  honour 
to  men  professedly  scientific 

We  have,  hitherto,  said  not  a  word  respecting 
the  application  of  steam,  and  the  improvement  of 
machinery  in  the  processes  of  agriculture ;  nor 
have  we  much  space  left  to  give  the  subject  that 
consideration  it  deserves.  We  cannot,  however, 
dose  our  remarks  without  briefly  adverting  to  the 
change  produced  in  the  economy  of  the  labour  on 
the  farm.  If  the  efforts  of  Bakewell  and  Collins 
have  revolutionised  the  business  of  the  breeder  and 
grazier,  and  the  intelligent  and  persevering  ex- 
periments of  Young  have  made  wheat  flourish 
abundantly  where  none  ever  grew  before ;  if  the 
chemist  and  the  naturalist  have  united  their  forces 
with  those  of  the  husbandman,  to  elevate  the  pro- 
fession of  the  latter  in  the  estimation  of  mankind, 
to  what  it  really  is  and  ever  has  been — a  science ; 
we  cannot  refuse  or  withold  our  meed  of  praise 
to  those  ingenious  men  who  have  diverted  it  of 
its  most  onerous  features,  and  rendered  the  labours 


of  the  operative  husbandman  more  an  effort  of  the 
intellect  than  a  physical,  and  frequently  exhausting, 
exertion.  Thua^  the  flail  has  given  place  to  the 
thrashing  machine ;  the  horse  to  the  steam  engine ; 
the  scythe  and  sickle  to  the  American  reaper. 
Every  implement  of  husbandry  has  been  simplified, 
and  rendered  less  trying  to  the  physical  powers  of 
the  workman ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  immense 
amount  of  labour  has  been  liberated  from  the 
more  tedious  employment  of  the  farm,  to  be  de- 
voted to  works  of  improvement,  whereby  to  increase 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 

The  exhibition  of  machinery  at  the  Smithfidd 
Cattle  Show  more  than  justifies  all  we  have  said 
respecting  it,  and  exemplifies  in  a  striking  manner 
the  glorious  effects  of  a  free  competition  in  matters 
of  commerce.  Many  of  the  machines  display  in 
their  complicated  construction  the  wonderfully  in- 
ventive powers  of  the  human  mind ;  whilst  others, 
by  their  perfect  simplicity,  excite  surprise  at  the 
efficiency  with  which  they  effect  the  required 
operation.  The  thrashing  machine  and  steam 
engine  of  Tuxford  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  may  be 
considered  a  type  of  the  former,  and  the  improved 
reaper  of  Dray  and  Co.,  of  the  latter.  *  We  are  not 
going  into  detail  on  this  subject,  but  must  now 
bring  our  remarks  to  a  hasty  dose. 

We  have  said  that  the  Smithfidd  Cattle  Show 
has  become  a  national  institution ;  and  such  it 
undoubtedly  is, — and  ought  to  be.  However  low 
the  farmer  once  stood  in  the  estimation  of  his  more 
intellectual  neighbour,  be  it  remembered  that  he 
has  risen  by  his  own  efforts ;  and  viewing,  as  we 
do,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  the  most  primitive, 
the  most  simple,  the  most  useful,  and — we  are 
justified  in  aidding — the  most  ennobling  occupa- 
tion of  man,  where  it  is  conducted  with  that 
deference  to  the  first  great  caus^  the  Grod  of 
nature,  which  his  entire  dependence  upon  Him  for 
success  ought  to  inspire — it  is  becoming  in  a 
people  to  regard  such  displays  of  sdence,  skill,  and 
inclustry  as  were  witnessed  at  the  Exhibition  of  the 
past  week  in  a  national  point  of  view,  and  to  con- 
sider its  various  detaib  as  so  many  isolated  efforts 
concentred  in  one  grand  whole,  to  promote  the 
temporal  prosperity  and  the  physical  enjoyment 
of  the  nation  at  large. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AS  IT  IS,  AND  AS  IT  MIGHT  BE. 


[We  insert  the  foUowing  contribution  by  a  working  clergy- 
man of  the  Englith  Established  Church ;  and  we  obterre 
that  his  scheme  of  Church  Reform  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  Tiews  pronaalgated  by  the  late  Mr.  Hume;  bat 
they  were  scouted  as  the  heresies  of  a  Badical.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  much  absolute  poverty  exists  within  the 
wealthiest  church  of  the  world—a  great  scandal  to 
Christianity,  and  a  stumbUng  block  to  those  who  are  out 
of  the  pale  of  any  church.] 


"The  rich  parson  and  his  fat  lifing.'*  This 
expression  was  formeriy  in  everybody's  month.  It 
was  taken  for  granted  that,  because  Bishops  had 
almost  fabulous  incomes,  and  gouty  plnralists  rolled 
in  their  carriages  from  one  li?ing  to  another, 
therefdre  every  parson  must  be  rich*  Oh,  most 
inconsequent  sequence!  Did  it  never  suggest 
itself  to  any  of  these  illogical  reasoners,  that,  ^ 
e(mr9e,  to  put  things  on  even  balance,  as  laige 
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incomes  and  little  dutj  were  pat  ia  the  one  scale, 
large  duties  and  little  incomes  formed  the  equivalent 
in  the  other  P  Or,  as  Paddy  said,  when  his  noble 
but  childless  master  was  endeayooring  to  console 
him  on  the  birth  of  his  eighth  child  with  the  pious 
sentiment  that  wheaeyer  Gk>d  sent  the  mouths  he 
sent  the  food  to  feed  them — "  Arrah,  my  lord, 
that  may  be  thrue»  but  he  sends  the  mouths  to 
one,  and  the  mate  to  another."  "Oh  but,"  it  will 
be  said,  ^  times  are  changed ;  it  used  to  be  so." 
Tea,  and  it  is  so  still.  Pluralists,  it  is  true,  are  much 
more  scarce  than  formerly ;  church  dignitaries 
reoeiye  mmtHoliy  a  much  smaller  income  than  in 
the  good  old  times ;  but  who  gets  the  benefit  ? 
Mneh  has  been  done  to  increase  the  number  of 
Uvin^  as  they  are  somewhat  satirically  styled. 
Gothic  parsonages  perk  up  their  heads  in  unaccus- 
tomed phuses,  which  cost  more  to  maintain  than  the 
rent  of  an  ordinary  house ;  and  a  little  has  drained 
throogh  the  Commissioners'  sieve,  which  was  not 
required  for  beautifying  "palaces,"  laying  out 
gardens,  building  stables  and  offices  attached  to 
Epboopal  residences;  but  what  has  been  done  for 
the  bulk  of  the  "fat  livmgs?"  War  comes, 
provisions  rise,  the  poor  are  out  of  work,  the 
ifloome-tax  is  doubled,  and  to  whom  do  the  poor 
look  in  the  emergency  ?  To  the  rich  parson  who 
luxuriates  upon  his  fat  living  of  say  a  hundred  or 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year ! 

Oh,  what  a  bitter  mockery  is  it  to  see  constantly 
"Wanted  a  clergyman,  &c. ;  he  roust  have  some 
prifate  means."  Or,  "  None  need  apply  unless  he 
possesses  an  independent  income."  Why  notP 
The  labourer  ia  -worthy  of  his  hire;  the  clerk  is 
worthy  of  his  salary ;  the  physician  is  worthy  of 
his  fee;  the  lawyer  is  worthy  of  his — (at  least  he 
thmb  so).  But,  then,  theirs  is  work  for  this  life ; 
and  the  dergyman,  the  rich  parson,  must  support 
i«m^  while  he  is  labouring  to  save  the  souls  of 
others.  Is  there  a  funeral?  Oh,  perhaps  the 
parson  will  excuse  the  fee.  Is  a  certificate  wanted  P 
Hatf-a-crown  is  grudgingly  given.  Why  should  he 
not  be  phM^ed  above  all  this  P  Let  everything  be 
witiiout  fees,  and  give  him  an  adequate  income. 
It  is  a  reproach  and  a  disgrace  to  Englishmen,  that 
the  man  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  Qospel  of 
Jesus  should  be  placed  upon  a  level  with  a  groom 
Of  a  gardener.  Upon  a  level,  do  I  sayP  What 
gudener  could  a  nobleman  get  for  sixty  or  eighty 
pounds  a-year  P  What  groom  would  get  less  than 
ft  gonna  a-week,  besides  his  board  and  lodging  P 
But  grave  gentlemen,  good  gentlemen,  pious 
gnitlemen,  can  meet  in  their  elegant  drawing  rooms, 
and  discuss  church  matters,  and  talk  of  poor  So- 
sod-so  (their  rick  parson)  and  his  large  family,  and 
Wi  want  of  economy,  and  how,  when  he  knows  his 
mcome,  he  ought  to  live  within  it,  and  how  very 
Wnng  such  firequent  caOs  upon  their  liberality  are ; 
ttd  one  says  hell  give  five  pounds,  and  another 
^i^anda  third,  and  a  fourth,  until  at  length  they 
^  manage  to  screw  oat  for  their  "  spiritual  guide," 
for  bni^  ^iio  watches  bver  their  soul's  welfare, 
wne  twnty  «r  fiye  and  twenty  pounds,  which  they 


present  with  a  severe  caution  to  be  more  careful. 
And  tliis  is  being  liberal  in  church  matters !  Why 
the  last  new  piece  of  furniture  purchased  for 
fashion's  sake,  or  the  last  new  horse  bought  to 
eclipse  some  neighbour,  would  have  cleared  off 
all  his  difficulties  and  made  him  happy ! 

But  it  may  be  said  the  laity  have  done  much ! 
So  they  have.  They  have  built  handsome  churches, 
with  the  least  allowable  legal  endowment;  they 
have  built  large,  fanciful,  expensive  houses  for  the 
clergy ;  they  find  men,  also,  but  too  glad  to  get  an 
appointment ;  and  then  people  say,  **  See  what  Mr. 
A,  has  done  ;  how  liberal  Mr.  B.  is ;  that  steeple 
was  built  entirely  at  Mr.  C.'s  expense."  Yes — that 
is  it ;  these  men  build  their  own  monuments,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  their  heirs  to  do. 

But,  say  some,  the  church  ought  to  support 
itself.  Very  good.  Granted  that  salvation  is 
worth  havmg,  but  not  worth  paying  a  little  of 
this  world's  wealth  to  'obtain — granted  that  the 
church  funds  equitably  distributed  might  and  toould 
afford  a  comfortable  maintainance  to  all  her  clergy. 
She  doesn't  do  it,  and  in  the  meantime,  what  are  the 
clergy  to  do  P  They  are  shut  out  by  their  profes- 
sion from  helping  themselves — except  within  such 
very  narrow  limits  that  the  help  is  only  available 
to  a  few.  Placed  in  small  towns  and  villages,  as 
the  majority  of  them  are,  they  are  too  often  the 
victims  of  everybody.  The  parson  must  pay.  Oh, 
charge  him  so  much.  By  education  and  profession 
a  gentleman,  with  refined  feelings  and  with  keen 
sensibilities,  above  chaffering,  by  principle,  preferring 
to  be  imposed  upon  rather  than  to  impose,  he  is 
fleeced  in  every  direction.  Does  an  impostor  wish 
to  earn  a  lazy  sixpence  ?  "  Oh,  go  to  the  parson, 
he's  sure  to  give  you  something."  If  he  doesn't  he 
is  abused.  Does  a  starving  family  want  a  meal  P 
Whither  do  they  go  but  to  him  who  would  rather 
share  his  meal  with  them  than  send  them  hungry 
away  P  Is  he  unkindly  treated  P  He  must  not 
resent.  Is  he  unjustly  dealt  withP  He  must  not 
defend  himself.  Does  he  resist  imposition  P  He  is 
litigious,  unchristian. 

Ob,  but  some  will  say  all  this  is  a  gross  ex- 
aggeration. Is  it  so  P  Who  will  assert  it  P  Not 
the  hundreds  who  toil  on  in  the  Master's  vineyard, 
patiently,  unostentatiously,  in  those  less  favoured 
and  more  populous  districts,  which  a  man  of  in« 
dependent  means  would  turn  up  his  nose  at.  Not 
the  men  who  pioneer  among  the  manufacturing  or 
mining  districts,  or  the  long  neglected  '*  slums"  of 
large  towns.  No :  but  he  who  is  the  pet  and 
darling  of  some  town  or  city  congregation ;  who 
holds  up  his  finger, -and  scores  await  his  bidding; 
or  he  who  lool^  out  on  life  from  some  lovely 
rectory ;  who  knows  no  will,  among  the  two  or 
three  hundred  farm  servants,  but  his  own.  Such 
may  set  down  these  statements  as  exaggeration ; 
but  of  the  majority  they  are  not  so,  they  are 
literally  true. 

And  upon  whom  do  Government  alterations 
press  more  hardly  than  the  working  clergy  P  The 
burial  ground*  the  clergyman's  freehold,  must  be 
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abut  up,  bec&ase  it  pleaaes  God  to  Tisit  as  for  our 
iniquities  with  a  pestilence  ;*  at  tlie  imperious  nod 
of  a  Home  Secretary,  a  portion  of  his  scanty  in- 
come b  taken  away :  and  what  about  compensation  ? 
It  is  not  the  people*8  matter ;  bread  remains  at  its 
usual  price — therefore,  they  do  not  interfere.  It 
is  not  an  Episcopal  matter.  Episcopal  revenues 
are  not  derived  from  burial  grounds,  therefore, 
there  is  little  or  no  Episcopal  interference.  It  is 
a  matter  of  too  little  importance  for  statesmen  to 
trouble  themselves  with  ;  and  so  the  "  rich  par- 
son" must  quietly  submit.  The  doubled  income- 
tax  is,  we  are  told,  proportional  to  the  income. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  enter  anybody *s  head  to 
calculate;  or  it  might  easily  be  shewn  that 
£10  is  a  much  more  serious  deduction  from 
£200  than  £100  is  from  £2,000.  The  one  leaves 
£1,900,  the  otlier  £190.  "  The  bst  straw  it  is 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back."  And,  again,  how 
unjust  has  been  the  pressure  of  the  poor-rates  upon 
that  invaluable  Protestant  Evangelical  body  of 
men,  the  clergy  of  Ireland  P  But,  because  there  are 
no  "  agitators"  among  them — because,  from  their 
quiet  habits,  they  do  not  render  themselves  for- 
midable to  statesmen,  no  one  cares  for  them.  Is 
some  cotton  lord  pressed  by  some  existing  law  P 
He  agitates,  and  makes  himself  formidable,  and 
compels  the  Government  to  listen  to  him.  Is  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  pending?  Some  sop 
must  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  every 
priest  bea)mcs  a  political  bully,  and  uses  all  his 
influence  to  defeat  the  Government.  But  the  poor 
"  rich  parson,"  must  suffer  every  oppression,  nor 
raise  hb  voice  above  a  whisper.  And  then  we 
are  cuttingly  told  to  "practise  what  we  preach" 
— that  wc  decry  wealth,  yet  covet  it !  f 

We  well  know  that  our  blessed  Master  said — 
"  In  this  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation ;"  and  we 
expect  it — but  not  from  those  who  call  themselves 
Christian  brethren — yet  we  endeavour  cheerfully 
to  endure  it.  He  has  also  said — "  It  must  need 
be  that  offences  come ;"  but  he  also  added — "  Woe 
to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  some  alteration 
is  necessary,  so  far  as  the  support  of  our  clergy  is 
concerned.  When  the  necessary  education  is 
taken  into  account,  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
are  not  getting  much  more  than  interest  for  their 
money,  and  many  a  man  would  have  been  much 
better  off  as  a  merchant's  derk. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  two  or  three  benevolent 
men  who  have  come  forward  as  our  advocates. 
Committees  are  appointed,  reports  brought  up, 
suggestions  made,  alterations  recommended.  But, 
ipkile  ike  grau  grows,  ike  steed  starves.  One  might 
certainly  compare  St.  Paul's  description  of  his 
want  and  sufferings  with  the  pomp  and  luxury  of 
his  would-bo  apostolical  successors.     We  might 

♦  One  of  these  iniqaities  being  the  emtence  of  the  grave- 
jard  in  an  objectionable  jratition.— Ed. 

t  Agitation  is  creditable  work,  if  a  man  have  a  good 
eaate. — £d. 


compare  the  humble  fisherman,  or  the  evangelical 
tent  maker,  with  the  unapproachable  and  lordly 
Bishop;  and  their  "hired  lodging"  with  the 
baronial  palace :  we  might  suggest  that  a  large 
reduction  in  their  income,  and  6on8equently  ia 
their  *'  state"  and  style,  might  prei  cut  .them  from 
becoming  totally  oblivious  of  their  position 


years  ago,"  and  render  them  more  accessible  and 
less  lordly  to  their  younger  brethren.  All  this  we 
might  do ;  but  as,  especially  among  "  their  lord- 
ships/* plain  outspoken  truth  is  uncourteous,  we 
will,  at  present,  with  all  courtesy,  refrain.  Again, 
the  clergyman  is  expected  to  speak  boldly,  without 
fear  of  man ;  and  certainly,  as  an  ambassador  lor 
Christ,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so.  "Ah,"  says  a  poor 
man,  roused  by  some  sentence  of  the  sermon,  "  why 
doesn't  he  preach  against  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor  P  Why  doesn't  he  tell  them  their  duty  to 
us,  as  well  as  ours  to  them  P  Ah,  he  goes  to  the 
Hall,  and  gets  good  dinners,  and  they  send  him 
presents,  and  so  he  lets  them  alone.  He  knows  on 
which  side  his  bread's  buttered!"  Friend,  do  you 
expect  a  clergyman  to  be  more  than  man  P  If  you 
make  him  a  dependent,  do  you  expect  him  to  be 
independent  P  Can  yon  wonder  that  many  are 
sycophants  and  time  servers  P  Is  it  every  man 
that  has  the  principle  to  enable  him  to  resist  the 
temptation  ?  Is  it  every  man  that  had  rather  see 
his  children  upon  "  half-rations,"  than  procure 
whole  ones  by  smothering  his  conscience  P  The 
wonder  is  that  so  many  are  found  faithful, — ^not 
that  a  few  succumb.  So,  again,  it  is  said,  "  See  how 
Tractaiianism  is  spreading  in  every  direction ; 
what  a  fearful  thing  it  is  I"  Yes,  it  is  fearful ; 
but  can  we  wonder  when  we  know  how  it  ia 
spreading  in  high  places  P  A  young  man  who 
enters  the  ministry  naturally  looks  to  his  Bishop 
for  patronage,  or  reckons  on  his  influence^  which  ia 
far  larger  than  the  patronage.  He  is  a  curate ; 
he  has  £90  or  £100  ayear.  Unless  he  gets  a 
living  he  can  never  hope  for  more.  He  must 
either  remain  unmarried,  or,  by  marrying,  add  to 
his  cares  by  the  raaintainance  of  a  wife  a^  family^ 
Give  him  £200,  and  he  miffkt  manage,  and  lift  up 
his  head ;  give  him  £100,  and  he  is  constantly 
hoping  and  expecting  that  some  vacancy  may  be 
offered  to  him.  Can  you  wonder  if  he  tries  to 
please  his  Bishop  P  Can  you  blame  him  so  very 
much  ? 

But  is  not  such  a  state  of  things  a  shame  and 
a  reproach  to  pur  nation,  and,  more  than  aU»  a  foul 
blot  on  our  church  P  Why  musi  a  Bishop  have 
five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  thousand  a-yearP  What 
necessity  is  there  that  one  who  claims  to  be  a  ano- 
cessor  to  Him  who  said  "  Call  no  man.  master," 
and  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  and  who 
was  ministered  to  by  a  few  poor  women,  should 
bo  called  "My  Lord  Bishop,"  and  dwell  in  a 
palatial  residence,  and  be  protected  from  the  vulgar 
herd  by  liveried  flunkies,  who  "patronise*'  the 
humble  curate  when  he  has  occasion  to  present 
himself  in  his  shabby  hat,  and  ruskj,  thr^bare 
coat,  at  the  dwelling  of  him  who  sfyles  himself,  in 
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bitter  mockery,  and  on  papery  "jour  faithful  friend 
utd  brother.*'  Just  follow  Lim.  With  thoughts 
ps  it  wrong  to  say  P)  of  almost  envy,  with  con- 
seiousness  of  talents  buried,  and  energies  crushed 
beneath  the  load  of  care  aCtendant  on  pecuuiary 
diffieolty,  and  the  wants  of  a  wife  and  family — 
generalJj  new  to  that  sort  of  pressure;  passing 
throngh  the  lodge  gate,  he  wends  his  way  through 
the  "  park,**  beneath  some  stately  avenue  of  noble 
tieca,  or  throngh  acres  of  rich  pasture-land,  until, 
at  length,  the  "  baronial"  residence  gradually  re- 
Teals  itself  to  his  eyes  in  all  its  stately  grandeur. 
Timidly  he  rings  the  bell.  The  porter  opens — if 
he  had  not  so  condescended,  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  Dean  at  least,  so  faultlessly  white  is 
his  linen,  so  respectable  his  grey  powdered  head, 
ao  glossy  his  black  suit,  so  portly  his  person — a^^d 
with  door  in  hand,  flung  wide  open,  but  filling  up 
two-thirds  of  the  vacant  space  himself,  he  scans 
the  Tiaitor  (I  had  almost  said  intruder)  from  top 
to  toe,  as  if  to  make  sure  he  is  right  in  listening 
to  so  very  shabby  a  person,  and  whether  such 
condescension  may  not  lessen  his  respectability 
among  his  feUow  servants.  However,  he  at  length 
aaka  the  "  fellow"  in,  and  shoinfing  him  the  dooroi 
ik»  waiting  room,  it  may  be,  he  vanishes.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  (if  the  visitor  is  lucky) 
the  butler  appears — a  counterpart,  it  may  be,  of 
hia  friend  the  porter,  only,  by  reason  of  his  closer 
attachment  to  his  lord's  person,  a  trifle  sleeker, 
aad  a  thought  more  consequential — and,  with  an 
authoritative  **  This  way.  Sir,  if  you  please"  (An- 
gliee,  "  Now  I  please")  precedes  him,  stopping  in 
his  way,  perhaps  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  exchange 
a  word  and  a  laugh  with  the  porter,  and,  it  may 
be,  a  pinch  of  snuff,  to  show  the  poor  parson  how 
tbOTODgbly  ^  is  at  home,  and  to  increase  his  own 
importaDce  by  keeping  him  waiting.  At  length 
he   opens  a  door  with  a  swing,  and  informs  his 

brdahip  that  the  intruder  is  the  Kev.  Mr. . 

His  lordship  is  most  courteous — in  words ;  most 
civil — in  manner;  smiles  in  the  blandest  possible 
waj ;  listens  with  well  feigned  attention — for  the 
poor  man  has  only  come  to  ask  his  lordship's  advice 
aboot  some  parochial  difficulty,  which  gives  him 
gremt  anxiety,  and  hampers  his  ministry — and, 
having  heard  him  to  the  end  with  exemplary  pa- 
tienoe,  offers  a  few  words  of  the  merest  matter  of 
feci  character,  apologises  for  having  an  engagement 
(his  lordship  was  walking  in  the  "  grouuds"  per- 
chance, when  he  came),  and  the  *' friend  and 
brother"  of  his  lordship,  feeling  his  room  is  more 
coveted  than  his  company,  is  ushered  by  a  process 
the  coDTcrse  of  the  former  ceremonial  out  of  the 
"  Palace,"  without  the  offer  of  even  "  a  glass  of 
beer  and  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese"  (wine  would 
be  ioo  strong  for  a  poor  parson),  although  he  has 
come,  it  may  be,  many  miles  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  the  interview;  Is  this  exaggerated  ?  Some 
may  say  ''yes;"  others,  most  emphatically,  and 
from  experience,  *'no  " — their  answer  depending 
upon  their  position  in  the  scale.  But  is  this  what 
it  ought  to  be  ?     Is  this  calcuhted  to  render  the 


Church  of  England  efficient  or  beloved  ?  Docs  it 
help  to  win  souls  ? — to  heal  schisms  ? — to  silence 
adversaries  P  Is  it  likely  P  For  the  working 
clergy  are  the  very  men,  as  we  have  heard  over 
and  over  again,  who  constitute  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  system,  and 
her  laity ;  and  men  receive  it  as  an  axiom,  that 
"  those  who  do  the  work  get  the  worst  paid." 

It  may  be  said  —  this  is  all  about  money. 
Decidedly  it  is.  It  is  the  Scripture  principle — 
" The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;"  and  when 
his  hire  is  insufficient,  is  he,  alone,  of  all  classes 
to  be  silent  P  Besides,  and  beyond  all,  too,  how 
is  he  to  feed  his  people's  souls  with  spiritual  food, 
while  all  his  own  energies  are  directed  to  the 
solution  of  the  questions,  "  what  is  the  minimum 
limit  to  which  household  expenses  can  be  reduced : 
what  is  the  price  of  butter :  how  much  overcharge 
is  there  in  the  butcher's  bill :  how  are  my  boys 
and  girls  to  be  educated  ?" — while  his  wife,  a 
lady  by  birth  and  education,  who  could  render 
most  efficient  aid  to  her  poor,  overworked  hus- 
band, and  who  longs  to  be  engaged  in  parochial 
detaiLi,  is  compelled  to  fritter  away  all  her  valuable 
talents  and  expend  her  best  energies  in  darning 
stockings,  patching  and  mending  her  boys'  clothes, 
and  making  frocks  for  her  girls  out  of  old  things 
sent  by  friends  out  of  charity,  making  pies  and 
puddings,  «nd  studying  Soycr's  cookery  book — to 
see  whether  bones  can  be  got  to  do  duty  for  meat, 
and  by  what  process  a  little  may  go  a  great  way. 

Churchmen  of  England,  this  is  a  frightful  picture 
of  the  position  of  numbers  of  your  ministers.  Is 
it  right  P  Is  it  creditable  P  Are  there  not  men 
enough  in  our  Senate  of  sufficient  sympathy  to 
take  up  the  subject  in  earnest  P  Granted  we  are 
to  practise  self-denial;  where  is  the  merit  in  it,  if 
compulsory  ? 

But  why  should  things  remain  in  this  state  ? 
There  is  property  enough  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  remedy  it  without  the  slightest  help  from 
free  or  State  contribution ;  and  in  this  age  of 
utilitarianism,  although  we  do  not  object  to  orna- 
ment, provided  it  be  usefnl,  we  need  not  pay  so 
deariy  for  it.  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning. 
Assuming  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Church  of 
England  roughly  to  be  twelve  millions  sterlbg,  and 
her  clergy  to  number  20,000,  every  clergymau 
might  have  an  income  of  six  hundred  a  year !  But 
we  have  no  desire  for  this  levelling  system ;  while 
we  have  a  desire,  and  a  strong  one  too,  that  so  foul 
a  blut  be  removed  from  England's  Church. 

Why  might  not  something  like  the  following 
be  accomplished  P  Suppress  all  tho  Deaneries, 
Canonries,  Prebends,  and  every  other  sinecure. 
They  are  all  utterly  useless,  residentiary  or  not, 
unless  as  pensioned  places  for  political  friends,  to 
purchase  or  reward  services  which,  perhaps,  were 
better  not  rendered.  Let  no  clergyman,  dignitary 
or  oUier,  have  more  than  one  cure  upon  any  con- 
sideration whatever ;  and  let  all  church  property 
be  under  proper,  legal,  honest,  supervision  and 
control.      Let  every  diocese    be  consttuted  an 
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Ecclesiastical  diTision ;  for  that  division,  let  tbree 
commissioners  be  appointed ;  one  a  paid  lawyer, 
the  other  two  laymen  of  high  standing  and 
responsible  position.  Empower  them  to  let  all 
church  lands,  to  grant  all  leases,  receive  all  fines, 
lease  or  sell  all  minerals,  and  collect  all  rents  and 
other  monies  accruing  from  church  property 
within  that  diocese.  Let  a  scale  for  the  payment 
of  the  clergy  be  drawn  up,  based  upon  population 
— no  Incumbent  receivbg  less  than  £300  a-year,  or 
more  than  £600,  or  at  the  most,  £700  a-year,  and 
every  Curate  £150  a-year ;  the  two  Archbishops 
£5,000;  the  Bishop  £2,000;  the  Archdeacon 
£800 ;  the  rural  Dean  £400  a-year — in  addition  to 
their  livings  in  the  two  latter  cases—  to  be  paid  by 
the  Commissioners  out  of  the  funds  in  their 
possession,  in  quarterly  payments.  This  would 
enable  the  clergy  to  relinquish  all  fees,  and  abolish 
all  pew-rents.  All  this  might  be  done  with  about 
seven  millions  a-year.  And  if  we  allow  three 
millions  as  the  deficiency  arising  from  loss  of  fees 
and  pew-rents,  it  still  leaves  a  surplus  revenue  of 
two  millions.  Apply  this  surplus:  first,  to  re> 
munerate  the  patrons  of  those  livings  which  are 
reduced  in  value  by  reduction  of  income,  either  by 
present  payment  or  terminable  annuity,  or  annuity 
for  life,  and  afterwards  to  supply  increased  church 
accommodation,  and  to  keep  in  repair  churches, 
rectories,  etc.,  instead  of  the  present  system  of 
dilapidation  damages  for  the  latter,  and  of  church- 
rates  in  the  former  case.  If  the  surplus  were 
insufficient  at  first  to  remunerate  the  patrons  of 
diminished  livings,  sell  all  Chancellor's  and  Crown 
livings,  and  this  would  probably  also  enable  the 
Government  to  effect  a  reclamation  of  alienated 
tithes,  by  placing  a  sum  of  money  at  their  disposal 
for  that  express  purpose. 

Thus  we  assert  that  the  church  has  elements 
within  herself,  so  far  as  the  loaves  and  fishes  are 
ooncerned,  of  placing  herself  in  her  proper  position, 
and  her  clergy  upon  at  least  a  footing  with  the 
conference  Wesleyan  ministers,  which  at  present, 
except  in  empty  honour  and  legal  statute,  they  cer- 
tainly are  not. 

But  we  are  told,  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
tbat  as  far  as  he  can  venture  to  form  a  judgment, 
or  to  express  it,  "  the  funds  at  the  dbposal  of  the 
church  are  utterly  inadequate  to  provide  for  that 
which  is  required  for  the  well-being  of  the  Christian 
.  community  of  the  country."  Here  we  are  clearly 
at  issue  with  his  lordship.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  one  thing,  and  he  asserts  the  direct  con- 
trary. Whence  the  contradiction  ?  If  the  Church 
of  England  goes  on  increasing  the  number  of  her 
Bishops  at  the  present  threatened  rate,  his  lord- 
ship is  right.  For,  with  every  new  Episcopal 
appointment,  away  goes  £5,000  a-year,  or  the 
support  of  about  twenty  vulgar  parsons  at  the 
suggested  rate,  or  nearly  fifty  at  the  actual ;  and 
we  should  not  have  the  temerity  to  speak  of  the 
cost  of  the  new  palace  for  each  new  Bishop  of 
each  new  diocese — the  gardens  and  plantations, 
the  kitchens  and  th^  ^tables  necessarv  to  supply 


Episcopal  food  for  Episcopal  stomachs,  and  to 
shelter  sleek  horses  to  lighten  the  labour  of 
Episcopal  dignity.  Upon  this  hypothesis  (alas! 
we  ought  rather  to  say  upon  existing  facts),  bis 
lordship  is  right.  But  if  we  take  the  Apostolic 
standard,  and  reckon  so  much  a-year  (we  dare  not 
name  any  sum)  for  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
fishermen  and  apostles,  so  much  for  Paul,  tent- 
maker  and  apostle,  &c.,  &c.,  we  still,  obstinate 
heretics  that  we  are,  cling  to  our  opinion  that 
there  is  ample  wealth  in  the  actual  possession  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  a  corporate  body,  to 
maintain  all  its  working  clergy,  and  their  overseers, 
in  comfort  and  respectability. 

But  if  it  were  not  so,  if  it  should  be  found 
upon  accurate  examination,  and  after  every  ex- 
crescence in  the  shape  of  dean  and  chapter,  sinecure 
and  immoderate  income,  had  been  removed  with 
unsparing  hand — that  there  was  not  enough — 
what  then  P  We  fear  we  must  appeal  to  the 
public.  Oh  I  but  that  is  the  voluntary  principle ! 
That  is  contrary  to  the  genius  and  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  England !  Even  if  this  were  so, 
we  read  of  the  Church's  Lord,  that  women  admin* 
istered  unto  him  of  their  substance ;  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  we  read  that,  when  he  was 
in  want  at  Corinth,  the  brethren  of  Macedonia 
supplied  him.  But  we  demur  to  it.  What  is  an 
endowment  but  a  gift  ?  What  is  a  gift  but  the 
result  of  a  voluntary  principle  P  How  are  new 
churches  built,  endowed  and  maintained,  but  bj 
the  application  of  this  principle !  We  apprehend 
that  the  voluntary  principle,  or  the  principle  of 
free  will  offerings,  has  been,  and  is,  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  and  cha)«cter  of  the 
Christian  Church.  What  we  do  object  to  is  the 
cohtingent  principle,  which  holds  the  lash  of 
caprice  over  tlie  heads  of  its  victims ;  or,  to  borrow 
from  a  favourite  amusement,  to  give  just  so  much 
line  as  the  victim  will  run  out,  and  no  more,  and 
by  ever  keeping  before  the  eye  of  its  spiritual 
servant  the  fear  of  being  "starved  out,"  succeeds 
in  producing  doctrine  to  order,  at  so  much  per  yard,  ^ 
according  to  the  demand  of  the  majority. 

If,  therefore,  the  resources  of  the  Church  upon 
the  reduced  estimate  are  insufficient  to  meet  her 
wants,  nol^s  volent  she  must,  unless  she  can  ooax 
some  Government  to  grant  a  national  church  rate, 
condescend  to  appeal  for  voluntary  aid,  and  to  feed 
her  sons  to  some  extent  upon  voluntaryism. 

With  regard  to  a  few  other  details — to  every 
Cathedral  Church  appoint  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  talented  men  of  the  day,  with  a  staff  (if  the 
size  of  the  town  required  it)  of  real  working 
curates,  and  let  duty  be  done  in  them  as  in  other 
churches,  where  there  is  no  need  of  singing  men. 
to  pray  for  other  people's  souls  as  an  amusement. 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Bishops ;  let 
every  rural  dean  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
clergy  of  the  rural  deanery.  Every  archdeacon, 
the  number  of  whom  might  be  increased,  by 
the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry,  from  among  the 
rural  deans ;  and  on  tl^e  see  becoming  racant.  let 
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the  dergj  elect  two  or  three  from  among  the 
archdeacons  to  be  presented  to  the  Crown,  for  its 
selection  and  appointment ;  snch  selection  and 
appointment  to  be  vested  actually  in  the  Crown, 
and  not  firtnally  in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. The  Bishops  would  still  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  this  we  could  not  interfere  with,  as,  rightly 
exerted,  this  influence  might  often  be  most  Taluable; 
depending  for  the  respect  of  their  peers  rather 
upon  their  Christian  consistency  of  character, 
than  their  wealth  ;  their  magnificent  palaces  and 
castles  might  be  sold,  and  other  residences 
farnubed,  fully  befitting  their  station  and  require- 
ments. 

If  something  of  this  sort  conld  be  carried  out, 
we  should  indeed  rejoice,  and  something  mtui  be 
done.  The  clergy  indeed  are  bound  by  their  position 
to  remain  tolerably  passive,  but  the  laity  have  no 
such  fetters  ;  and,  after  so  many  specimens  of  Epis- 
copal intolerance,  peculation,  and  imbecility,  as  we 
have  recently  had  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  so 
many  instances  of  successful  toadyism  and  unsuc- 
oessful  and  crashed  merit  on  the  other,  who  can 
doubt  hut  that  the  position  of  the  Church  would  be 
immensely  improved,  and  her  influence  incalculably 
extended? 

Bot--here  we  must  speak  seriously,  respectfully, 
and  earnestly — is  it  consistent  with  the  character 
of  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  overseers 
of  the  flock  of  Christ,  that  their  love  of  wealth 
and  power  should  be  such  a  standing  reproach  P 
Would  that  our  Bishops  could  remember  the  high 
and  responsible  position  as  before  God  they  occupy ! 


We  would  not  willingly  be  guilty  of  disrespect  to 
any  of  those  who  are  over  us,  either  temporally  or 
spiritually,  but  when  men  have  to  attest  and  en- 
force, if  they  can,  their  claim  to  respect,  something 
must  be  wrong. 

Let  not  the  demand  be  "  Give  us  more  power, 
my  lord,"  but  "  Lord  give  us  more  grace."  Let 
us  not  hear  of  Bishops'  carriages  on  the  race-oourse, 
of  Bishops*  daughters  at  county  balls ;  of  clergy- 
men excelling  in  horsemanship,  or  farming,  or 
graceful  dancing;  of  curates  idolised  by  the 
ladies — realising  the  old  jest  about  the  signpost ; 
but  let  us  hear  of  earnest,  devoted  men  of  God, 
seeking  to  win  souls  to  Christ ;  knowing  nothing 
among  men  save  Jesus  and  Him  crucified ;  of  men 
dead  to  the  world,  living  only  to  Him  who  died  for 
them ;  of  men  emulous  rather  of  apostolic  doc- 
trine and  apostolic  grace,  than  of  apostolio  power ; 
let  the  light  of  Divine  truth  shine  brightly  and 
fervently  in  the  lives  of  the  ministers  of  our 
Church  as  it  does  in  her  inimitable  liturgy  and 
articles,  and  then  her  abuses  will  correct  them- 
selves ;  her  Bishops  will  be  but  fellow  presbyters 
in  their  intercourse  with  their  clergy ;  her  revenues 
will  be  distributed  according  to  our  Saviour's  own 
law  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  they 
should  to  do  unto  us ;  and  then,  if  after  all,  under 
this  altered  condition  of  things,  her  revenues  are 
found  Insufficient  to  support  those  who  watch  and 
labour  for  souls,  we  confidently  predict  that  any 
appeal  she  may  make  will  be  abundantly  responded 
to  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  those  who  benefit  by 
her  ministrations. 


WINTER. 


Orey  Winter  hath  athonsand  charmt  for  me; 
The  froet  it  paning  loTely  in  the  mom. 

When  etery  twig  doth  yield 

A  crop  of  glistening  pearls. 

Ton  stately  thorn,  stands,  laTish  of  her  gems, 
Bobed  like  a  maiden  on  her  bridal  day  ; 

Like  a  rich  carpet  spread 

The  silfer  tissned  lawu. 

I  tiead  npon  the  components  of  crowns; 
This  walk  appears  a  jewelfd  arenae, 

for  erery  pebble  seems 

Dropt  firom  a  diadem. 

At  ere  I  sweep  the  cloudless  firmament 

With  raptured  eye.    Her  host  of  pensive  stars. 

Like  tears  of  angels,  brim 

Hy  sonl  with  poesy. 


Nor  are  the  wilder  scenes  of  Winter  less 
Beplef  e  with  pleasing  features.    Yon  dark  cloud 

That  glooms  the  face  of  Heaven, 

Unfolds  her  pregnant  charms. 

And,  fairy  scene,  fkr  as  the  eye  can  reach 
Extends  the  masy  dance.    I  fancy  oft 

Tliese  flakes  are  but  the  chaff 

From  HeaTen's  thrashing  floor. 

Awful  the  charm  of  those  fierce  storms,  that  tear 
The  silvan  monarch  from  his  iron  throne ; 

Old  ocean  dreads  the  scourge, 

And  prays  in  smothered  groans. 

Yerily,  Winter,  I  do  love  thee  well ; 

But,  on  thy  lap,  one  scene  delights  me  most; 
*Tis  this — a  biasing  hearth. 
And  young  hearts  smiling  round. 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  SEPULCHRE. 


PARTI.— TUB   ALTAR. 

An,  poor  BapU»te,  all  thy  dreaming  liopes  are  YanUhed,  all 

a^  gone — 
Tke  MD  hath  set  ia  doad  and  gloom  that  was  so  bright  at 

davo; 
With  a  noble  they  haro  wedded  her,  and  now,  before  (he 

•hrioe, 
She  plights  her  troth  to  wealth  and  power,  and  thou  art  left 

to  p'ne. 

How  joyfaliy  the  bridegroom  from  the  Altar. led  away 
Celcstioe,  in  her  beaity,  bat  she  sigheth  all  the  day ; 
At  her  heart  a  sorrow  lieth,  nnd,  ere  night,  the  bridal  bed 
Was  a  coach  for  poor  Celestine,  in  her   beanty,  cohl  and 
dead. 


PART  II.— THE  TOMB. 

The  low  notes  of  the  organ  in  a  ronrmnr  died  awny — 
As  the  san  was  gently  sinking,  on  a  sombre  antomn  day ; 
One  by  one,  sabdned  and  solemnly,  the   worshippers  had 

gone — 
And  with  echoes  load,  the  doors  were  closed,  and  Bnptistc 

was  alone. 

Long  he  sat  there,  half  bewildered,  with  a  strange  fantastic 

fear — 
*Twaa  silent,  noaght  tare  faint  unearthly  whixpers  could  he 

hear; 
He  knew  t*was  but  the  rustling  of  the   djfing  autumn 

leaTes — 
Tet  another  Toice  within  its  tone  his  dreaming  fancy  weaves. 

Undecided,  restless,  timi*!,  and  with  purpose  undefined, 

All  hit  dreams  of  loTe  and  passion  growing  stron^rer  on  his 

mind ; 
Life  without  is  all  fogotten — darker  grow  the  lofty  ai&Ies — 
And  the  hazj,  golden  twilight  now  oo  longer  fnintly  smiles. 

But  the  moonlight  now  is  streaming  on  the  statues  and  the 

shrines. 
In  shifting  floods  of  silver  light,  and  vittionary  lines; 
First  with  glitter,  then  with  faintness,then  with  momentary 

glare, 
Till  the  quaint  o'd  sculptured  figures  seem  with  life  to 

tremble  there. 

Rising  slowly,  stepping  firmly,  shaking  off  his  former  fear. 
By  the  flickering  moonlight  guided,  till  the  Altarpiecc  was 

near; 
*  Down  he  kneVt  upon  a  sacred   pkce,  where  olden  martyrs 

ttod. 
And  he  breathed  as  pure  a  prayer  as  ever  reached  the  throne 

of  God. 


With  a  lamp  he  then  descended  to  the  gloony  vaalt  bdov — 
Willie  the  murky  vapoirs  alnoet  dia  the  tapei't  dieerfa 

glow; 
Each  monument  passed  swiftly — he  wu  now  so  more  afimid — 
But  he  hurried  onward — onward  to  the  plaea  where  she  wm 

Uid. 

On  a  coflln  that  stood  near  he  placed  tlie  dimly  bunung 

light. 
And  nith  an  iron   bar  he  stmck   the  lid  with  all  bia 

might ; 
Soon  beneath  his  blows  it  opened,  and  the  Ud  waa  throwm 

aside — 
And  before  him  lay  the  form  of  her  who  ahonld  bare  beca 

his  bride. 

But  her  looks  are  not  like  death— for  on  her  lovdy  ahapn 

brow 
Some  slight  colour  faintly  reddens,  and  her  eyes  have  lostrtt 

now: 
"  Can  it  be,  great  HcaTcn,**  cried  Baptbte,  with  nKHnentary 

thrill— 
**  It  is — the  soul  yet  lingers— and  Celestine  liveth  stUl !" 

With  maniacal  gesture  he  hu  reached  the  holy  shrine. 
In  a  moment^  is  returning  with  the  sacramental  wine; 
As  he  gains  once  more  the  musty  vaults  the  lamp  wia 

glowing  dim — 
He  pours  the  wine  into  her  lips,  and  chafes  each  rigid  limb. 

And  fMintly,  faintly  came  a  sigh,  and  then  a  mystic  tone — 
As  though,  indeed,  from  other  worUU  the  gentle  voice  had 

flown; 
As  though  to  bless  him  for  his  love — reward  him  for  kii 

truth— 
An  echo  reached  him  from  the  land  of  everhMting  youth. 

*Xwas  a  mortal  voice,  and  whispered  indistinctly  now  a 

name — 
And  the  spark  of  life  increaMd— till  it  became  a  rnddj 

flame; 
E&caping  from  the  Church,  and  rushing  swiftly  through  the 

gloom— 
He  placed  upon  Ids  own  poor  bed  that  tenant  of  the  tomb. 

Night  and  day  he  watched  and  waited  till  her  cheek  began 

to  glow — 
And  at  length,  he  whispered,  ''Dearest^  to  another  land 

we*U  go — 
I  have  youth  and  health  to  struggle  in  the  battlo-fleld  of 

life. 
And  Heaven  will  hold  thee  guiltless  that  I  daiM  thee  as  mj 

wife," 

Aduav. 
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A  PEEP  INTO  UPPER  BOHEMIA. 


Thbxb  18  a  district  which  is  uot  marked  out  in  any 
of  the  maps,  althoogh  it  lies  within  easy  reach  of 
the  geographers.  Its  inhahitants  and  characteristics 
are  worthy  of  their  attention,  nevertheless.  I  do 
not  allode  now  to  Bohemia  Proper,  nor  even  (o  the 
Bohemia  in  the  delineation  of  which  Mr.  Mavhew 
and  other  gentlemen  have  attained  celehritj.  These 
are  very  interesting,  no  doubt,  but  Upper  Bohemia, 
that  region  in  the  heart  of  Loudon  Ijing  just 
above  the  dbtrict  named — socially,  of  course — is 
m  no  less  degree  deserving  of  careful  study. 

It  may  be  humiliating  to  confess  it ;  but  my 
information  respecting  the  region  in  question  is 
derived  from  a  pcrsomd  residence  within  its  bound- 
aries. The  "anonymous" — precious  attribute  of 
British  authorship  ^certainly  saves  one  much  of 
the  paui  he  would  otherwise  feel  in  making  the 
avowal  And,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  so  very 
disgraceful  in  the  matter.  The  stem  necessity 
which  pbced  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  the  position  lo 
which  he  afterwaids  referred  as — "When  I  was 
losing  amongst  the  beggars  in  St.  Mary  Axe," 
may  surely  overtake  a  much  smaller  man,  even  in 
these  days  of  enterprising  publishers.  It  was 
while  actually  residing  in  Bohemia  Upper  that  the 
idea  first  occurred  to  me  of  explaining  its  charac- 
teristics. This  is  all  my  preface,  and  my  only 
reqoest  to  the  reader  is  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  des- 
scribe  facts  and  facts  alone. 

Where  the  crowbar  and  pick-axe  of  the  street 
ioiprofer  has  relentlessly  demolished  whole  streets 
and  oourts,  over  crowded  with  inhabitants,  leaving 
blank  vistas  in  foggy  nights,  through  which  the  gas 
lamps  in  ghastly  desperation  gleam  lonesomely,  and 
which  are  shunned  by  timid  gentlemen  rcturuing 
from  the  city ;  where  silk  handkerchiefs  hang  from 
door-posts  and  hooks  artistically  arranged  along 
the  shop  fronts ;  where  there  are  suspicious-looking 
coortways,  up  which  experienced  policemen  glance 
with  sinister  eye,  repeatedly ;  where  little  boys  may 
be  seen  smoking  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  without 
the  slightest  make-believe  of  secresy ;  where 
dealers  in  cast-off  garments,  and  traders  in  all 
Juauncr  of  out-of-the-way  articles,  abound — within 
the  "liberties"  adjoining  the  City  of  Loudon 
Proper — I  obtained  my  first  glimpse  of  Bohemian 
life, — my  first  insight  into  Bohemian  manners. 
Aloiost  immediately,  I  discovered  that  this  was  not 
the  Bohemia  so  graphically  described  by  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  I  just  now  alluded.  The 
people  were  not  their  people.  I  had  not  descended 
dc^  enough  for  that ;  but  I  had  no  desire  to  go 
My  farther  down.  My  "fellow-lodgers"  were 
»ot  professional  beggars ;  certainly  not  thieves — 
iltbough  for  the  first  day  or  two  during  which  I 
VIS  condemned  to  their  companionship,  I  felt  as  if 
the  atmosphere  itself  was  redolent  of  ticket-of* 
Ictfcism.  Thoy  were  for  the  most  part  men  who 
had  seen  better  days,  as  could  easily  be  gleaned  from 
their  conversation — and,  making    allowance  for 


their  want  of  position,  from  their  manners.  They 
were  men  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  were  able, 
and  barely  able,  to  scrape  together  as  much  daily 
as  sufficed  to  preserve  life ;  and  they  moved  in  a 
circle  within  which  all  reference  to  their  present 
pursuits  was  tacitly  but  most  religiously  tabooed. 
There  was  "Jack  the  Singer,"  as  he  was 
familiarly  designated  in  our  kitchen.  He  had» 
beyond  doubf,  been  a  respectable  man.  It  was  he» 
indeed,  who  first  afforded  me  an  insight  into  the 
working  of  the  establishment  in  which  we  were 
both  for  the  time  located.  He  did  so  one  morning, 
after  the  occupants  of  the  sleeping  apartment 
which  wo  both  used,  had  got  up  for  the  day.  He 
had  himself  been  a  book-keeper  to  a  large  firm  in 
the  city.  It  went  down,  and  he  was  thrown  out 
of  employment.  Every  day  made  things  worse 
than  they  were  on  the  previous  day ;  and  poverty 
— not  an  unusual  circumstance^brought  discontent 
into  his  household.  His  wife  (he  is  still  under 
thirty)  and  he  separated ;  he  took  delusive  refuge 
in  dissipation,  and  found  himself  one  day  a  lodger 
in  that  same  building,  foodless  and  moneyless.  For 
two  successive  nights  he  walked  about  the  streets 
in  the  most  wretched  condition ;  and  finally  so  far 
mastered  pride  and  prejudice  as  to  seek  a  trifle  by 
singing  in  the  public  houses.  A  mberablo  liveli- 
hood, forsooth,  "Frequently,  even  now,"  he 
assured  me,  "I  am  obliged  to  take  the  streets 
for  a  night ;  and  although  on  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days  I  do  pretty  well,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
week  I  experience  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
mouthful  of  food.'*  I  was  enabled  from  my  own 
observation,  to  judge  that  such  was  litendly  the 
case.  I  saw  that  the  system  of  "  going  out  for 
the  night,'*  as  it  was  called,  was  practised  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  inmates.  The  plan  was  to 
leave  the  house  at  the  hour  at  which  it  was 
supposed  to  shut  up  for  the  night — two  o'clock— 
and  to  return  when  it  is  supposed  to  open,  namely, ' 
six  in  the  morniog.  "  There  are  only  four  hours 
to  kill,'*  was  a  not  unusual  remark  among  those 
whose  circumstances  compelled  them  to  go  out  at 
that  point  when  the  most  tedious  sitter-up  of 
those  within  doors  retired  to  bed.  The  same 
person  was  uot  in  charge  of  the  house  when  they 
went  out  and  when  they  returned  back ;  so  that 
the  "  deputies,"  as  they  were  called,  were  supposed 
not  to  know  that  such  a  practice  was  in  existence. 
But  the  owner  of  the  establishment  knew  all 
about  it,  for  all  that.  If  you  had  entered  the 
kitchen  at  a  sufficiently  early  hour,  you  mighi 
perceive  any  morning  in  the  week  about  half  a 
dozen  drop  in  stealthily,  with  marks  of  fatigue  and 
hardship  upon  their  dress  and  persons — with  traces 
of  sleepless  watching  about  their  eyes,  with  damp 
muddy  foot-gear,  and  other  ^igns  of  having  Ravelled 
during  the  dreary  night  through  the  wilderness  of 
houses— and  take  their  places  as  near  the  fire  as 
possible.    In  a  minute  or  two  they   were  fast 
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asleep;  and  thus  alambering,  nodding  over  the 
fire,  and,  if  any  conld  be  procured,  cooking  the 
smallest  quantity  of  food  which  the  retailer  next 
door  would  sell,  the  day  passed  over  listlessly  and 
nnprofitably.  Evening  brought  with  it  the  neces- 
sity for  some  desperate  attempt  at  procuring 
means  to  secure  shelter  for  the  night — two  nights 
in  succession,  especially  in  winter,  being  regarded 
as  over  much  for  endurance.  Some,  however,  bad 
been  known  only  to  use  a  bed  twice  in  the  course 
of  ai\  entire  week ;  and  in  that  same  tenement 
dozens,  perhaps  hundreds,  had  dung  to  this 
mberable  make-shift  existence  until  a  brief  week 
or  fortnight  before  they  were  relieved  by  death 
from  all  anxiety  as  to  food  or  shelter ;  in  the  near- 
est hospital. 

There  was  "Bill  Velveteen" — so  called  from 
his  wearing,  and,  I  do  believe,  always  having  worn, 
a  sort  of  coat  or  jacket  of  that  material.  He  had 
lodged,  they  assured  me,  upon  the  premises  for 
three  and  twenty  years.  Formerly  he  had  been 
attached  in  some  capacity  to  one  of  the  principal 
theatres.  Latterly,  during  the  summer  months, 
he  employed  himself  attending  the  country  fairs 
with  a  gambling  apparatus,  of  the  nature  and 
operation  of  which  I  am  unacquainted.  He  wore 
high-lows,  extensively  turned  up  at  the  toes,  which 
were  always  in  good  condition,  was  rather  asthma- 
tioal  and  self-opinionative — not  without  a  talent 
for  slyly  "taking  down"  any  great  talker  who 
happened  to  be  making  too  free  in  his  presence 
with  the  first  person  singular.  No  one  in  the 
house  had  any  notion  how  he  lived  in  winter.  One 
thing  was  quite  clear — ^he  was  enabled  to  scrape 
together  as  much  as  paid  his  lodging  nightly,  or 
he  would  not  have  been  there. 

There  was  "Jumper"  and  "Shakspeare,"  two 
theatrical  gentlemen  attached  to  the  "  gaffs"  on 
the  Surrey  side,  who  managed  to  reach  home  about 
midnight,  and  who,  if  one  might  judge  from  their 
style  of  living,  just  now,  were  not  in  receipt  of 
extravagant  salaries.  One  of  them — but  he  was 
not  the  most  prudent  man  in  the  world — has  been 
tinder  the  necessity  to  tramp  it  occasionally  of  a 
night. 

There  was  a  tailor  in  the  comer  of  the  kitchen, 
which  he  had  occupied  for  months — a  purchaser  of 
old  garments,  which  he  converted  into  new  vests 
for  the  slop-shops,  and  who  was  to  be  found  in  the 
same  spot  working  away  every  day  in  the  week 
(Sunday  included)  with  the  utmost  regularity.  He 
seemed  particularly  averse  to  going  out  of  doors, 
from  which  circumstance,  and  other  trifles,  I  drew 
the  inference — perhaps  rashly — that  he  was  one 
of  those  for  whom  their  better  halves  made  cease- 
leas  but  profitless  inquiries  of  the  "deputy"  in 
charge  of  the  door. 

There  was  Brown,  the  jeweller,  another  lodger 
of  twenty  years'  standing.  He  might,  as  they 
said,  be  in  receipt  of,  handsome  wages ;  but  one 
week  at  work  was  sufficient  to  put  him  "  out  of  a 
job"  for  many  succeeding  ones.  He  fancied — he 
was  usually  something  more  than  half  intoxicated 


— that  the  palm  of  anperior  has-been  respectability 
was  accorded  to  him  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
inmates,  and  he  would  tell  long  stories  about  his 
having  met  and  conversed  with  highly  influential 
parties  during  his  daily  walks  abroad,  which  very 
few  listened  to,  and  nobody  believed. 

There  was  a  gentleman  who  rejoiced  in  a  mous- 
tache, and  was  supposed  to  be  a  penny-a-liner  for 
the  journals.  He  commenced  his  stories  with  the 
renark — "When  I  was  sub-editor  of  a  country 
newspaper,"  and  proceeded  to  the  relation  of  inci- 
dents incredible. 

We  had  "Bob  the  groom,"  who  was  not  a. 
groom  at  all — but  a  waiter  at  a  public  house,  from 
which  he  had  been  dismissed  for  an  over  attach- 
ment to  its  commodities,  and  who  went  forth 
nightly  to  pick  up  strangers  arriving  by  the  late 
trains,  and  needing  cabs  or  guidance.  He  affected 
a  kind  of  silliness  in  manner  and  conversation ; 
nevertheless,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  as 
thoroughly  "wide  awake  "  as  any  one  in  the  build- 
ing— no  small  compliment  to  his  sagacity. 

We  had  two  brothers,  mysterious  personages, 
who  were  for  some  time  a  downright  puzzle  to  me. 
One  or  the  other  sat  in  that  kitchen  from  morning 
till  night,  without  ostensible  employment  of  any 
description.  They  went  forth  one  at  a  time  and 
rarely.  My  curiosity  led  mc  to  make  some  in- 
quiry as  to  their  occupation.  I  was  informed,  in 
a  half  whisper  and  strict  confidence,  that  they  be- 
longed to  a  class  of  persons  scattered  through  the 
lodging-houses  of  the  great  metropolis,  and  who 
find  a  living  by  hunting  up  information  for  the 
detective  police.  They  were  both  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  seemed  to  divide  the  toil  and 
spoil  equally  with  almost  as  much  cordiality  as  the 
Brothers  Cheeryble.  They  both  dressed  in  a 
somewhat  seedy  black,  and  were  at  pains  to 
preserve  a  shabby  gentility  in  appearance. 

Wilson,  who  worked  in  the  city,  returned  usu- 
ally in  time  to  cook  his  supper  before  midnight, 
and  take  part  in  the  conversation.  His  normal 
state  was  one  neither  of  intoxication  nor  sobriety. 
His  wages  were  supposed  to  be  about  twenty-four 
shillings  weekly,  and  no  one  ever  saw  good  shoes 
on  his  feet.  Even  the  luxury  of  butchers*  meat 
on  Sundays  he  could  not  al^ys  afford.  Every  one 
(in  our  kitchen)  said  that  he  deserved  somethbg 
better  and  more  respectable  than  his  present  post, 
— but  nobody  saw  any  chance  of  his  habits  not 
continuing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  deserts. 

Old  Campbell,  the  Scotchman,  had  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  America.  He 
was  an  engineer  by  trade ;  but  now  had  obtained 
work  at  a  cutlery  establishment  at  the  west  end. 
He  got  in  at  first  as  a  labourer,  but  his  skill  was 
speedily  noticed  and  turned  to  account.  He  was 
remarkably  precise  in  his  movements,  crotchetty 
in  his  habits,  and  regular  in  his  hours.  DisKkuig 
the  trouble  of  joining  in  the  squabble  for  cooking 
utensils  on  Sundays,  he  rose  early  on  that  day,  and 
dined  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The 
incident  was  characteristic  of  the  man — ^retiring. 
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M  keeping  on  the    right    side,    notwithstand- 
ing. 

Besides,  there  were  **  Barney,"  whose  name  was 
not  Barney,  a  hay  carter ;  "  Betsey,"  a  gentleman 
bred,  as  I  conld  gather  with  ease  from  his  deport- 
ment, whose  business  out  of  doors  nobody  knew, 
or  coold  eren  guess — the  name  having  been, 
doubtless,  confeired  as  a  compliment  to  the 
superiority  of  his  manners. 

What  appeared  to  me  not  in  the  least  degree 
strange  was  the  unanimity  with  which  all  of 
these  would  assure  me  separately  that  his  particu- 
lar stay  was  at  first  intended  not  to  exceed  a  day 
or  two ;  yet  weeks  and  months  and  years  have 
rolled  on  without  working  a  change  in  their  con- 
dition ;  and  they  haye  seen  many  who  entered  the 
building  with  similar  notions  to  their  own,  removed 
in  the  meantime  out  of  this  more  extensive  lodging- 
boose — the  world — altogether.  One  young  man 
has  told  me  this  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the 
head,  which  impressed  me  so  much  that,  the  next 
time  I  heard  the  pullied  door  clang  after  me  as 
I  entered  the  house,  the  phrase  nmlla  vestipa 
fHrnntm  involantarily  occurred  to  me. 

"Our  Kitchen"  deserves  a  word   or  two   for 
itself.    There  were  two  such  apartments,  and  each 
lodger,  as  he  entered,  chose  one  or   the   other  of 
these,  which   he  used   for  culinary   or  loitering 
porposes— to  prepare  food  or  kill  time. '   With  No. 
2,  and  its  intemd  arrangements,  I  was,  up  to   my 
fiuewell  to  Upper  Bohemia,  unacquainted.  Ours  was 
anther  spacious  room  on  the  ground  floor,  flagged, 
bad  a  lurge     table,    upon    which  the     various 
processes  of  preparing  breakfast  or  dinner,  as  the 
eue  might  be,  ironing  clothes,   and  resting    the 
weary  heads  of   the  inmates,  went  on  simulta- 
neously.   There  were  **  lookers"  provided  for  the 
lodgers,  in  which  each  put  away  his  food ;  and  that 
a  great  number  of  these  were  required  will  be 
ui^erstood  when  it  is  considered  that  the  house 
altogether  professed  to  find  accommodation  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  people.     I  had,  formerly, 
passed  the  door  repeatedly,  without  even  a  suspicion 
that  such  an  establishment  existed  there ;  and  the 
systematic  silence  observed  by  the  inmates  as  to 
their  former  connexions,  and  to  casual  acquaintances 
as  to  their   whereabouts,  contributed  to  secure  its 
comparative     privacy.     There    were  no  females 
admitted.     Some  of  the  old  hands  had  a  tradition 
about  two  of  the  fair  sex  having  come  into  the 
hffger  kitchen  one  afternoon,  years  since,  and, 
mistaking  it  for  a  coffee  shop,  demanding  some 
refreshment — together    with  the  amusement    to 
which  the  incident  in  question  gave  rise.     I  do 
believe  that  there  are  people  in  the  house  who 
We  laughed   with    daily  regularity,  since  the 
Bustake  occurred,  at  a  recital  of  the  circumstance, 
and  who  have  laughed  at  nothing^lse.     By  a  few 
tha  r^ulation  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
i^antage.    •*If  they  come  asking  for  a  fellow," 
iaid  one  of  them,  in  my  hearbg,    "  they  never 
knows  nothing  about  you  at  the  door,   and  so 
thei're  i(dd«"    Another  went  lo  far  as  to  inform 


me  that  there  were  among  the  inmates  individuals 
whose  deserted  wives  and  children  occupied  rooms 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  bouse,  but  who 
had  never  been  able  to  make  them  out — owing  to 
the  convenient  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  by 
the  "  deputy*'  in  charge  of  the  door.  There  were 
three  of  those  "  deputies" — the  owner,  who  was 
also  the  proprietor  of  an  establishment  similarly 
conducted  in  Westminster,  merely  coming  in  once 
a  day  to  receive  the  money,  and  hear  complaints. 
The  speculation  pays,  beyond  question  ;  for  while 
in  the  adjoining  "  chambers"  conducted  with  more 
pretensions  to  respectability,  rooms  are  often 
empty,  the  beds* hi  this  haunt  are  always  occu- 
pied. The  expense  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  and 
the  preference  shown  for  the  private  lodging- 
house  system  is  a  point  which  "  the  Shaftesbury 
people" — as  I  heard  one  of  the  deputies  contempt- 
uously designate  the  advocates  of  Christian  living 
among  the  poor — would  do  well  to  study.  I  can't 
guess  it.  One  of  the  reasons  may  be  that  the 
Upper  Bohemians  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point 
when  men  become  insensible  to  disgrace ;  and  that 
the  dread  of  expulsion  for  trifling  irregularities, 
joined  to  delicacy  arising  from  the  indifferent  stjle 
of  their  clothing,  operates  upon  their  minds  so 
far  as  to  induce  their  rejection  of  the  superior 
advantages  which  regularly  organised  artisans' 
homes  offer.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact 
exists,  and  Upper  Bohemia  is  at  this  moment  the 
most  neglected  region  of  English  society. 

In  politics  our  kitchen  was  radical,  but  by  no 
means  republican.  We  listened  with  unaffected 
and  undisguised  pleasure  to  a  spirited  article 
attacking  abuses ;  but  universal  levelling  found  no 
favour  amongst  us.  Neither  did  any  observations 
betokening  a  disregard  for  the  legal  obligations 
under  which  we  live,  or  the  constituted  authori- 
ties. I  confess  that  this  circumstance  rather 
astonished  me.  We  certainly  took  no  paift  to 
hide  our  concurrence  in  the  remarks  offered  by 
way  of  advice  for  retrenchment  in  all  departments 
of  the  State,  and  our  wish  that  while  the  toiler 
should  be  more  lightly  burthened,  public  affurs 
should  be  more  wisely  administered,  as  well  as 
more  economically.  But  the  man  who  would 
venture  in  our  kitchen  a  sweeping  denunciation  of 
all  in  power,  or  of  all  in  receipt  of  salaries,  would 
find  among  us  little  sympathy.  Considering  how 
closely  the  circumstances  of  many  among  us  verged 
upon  the  desperate,  the  latter  fact  was  in  no  small 
degree  remarkable.  One  would  suppose  men  who 
feel  so  directly  what  the  want  of  necessaries 
occasionally  meant,  would  not  be  likely  to  draw 
nice  distinctions  in  the  matter  of  property  and 
ownership.  Yet,  as  far  as  words  could  be  depended 
upon,  or  a  notion  formed  from  the  dealings  of  our 
people  among  themselves,  such  an  opinion  would 
have  been  groundless. 

Practically,  there  was  no  religion  in  our  kitchen. 
Work  went  on  during  the  whole  day  on  Sunday — 
some  pursued  their  usual  avocations,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  tailor ;  others  were  engaged  washings  mend- 
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ing,  shoemaking,  ironing,  and  other  kindred  cm- 
plojroenU.  As  in  political  sentiment^  so  in 
religious  conformity,  Upper  Bohemia  had  no 
fixed  standard ;  yet  it  was  not  wholly  unchristianised. 
While  in  effect  the  religious  obligations  are 
ignored,  the  natives  are  not  scoffers,  still  less 
athcislic.  I  have  never  heard  an  expression  in 
the  way  of  offered  opinion  touching  religious 
matters  while  I  was  there  which  could  with 
justice  be  set  down  as  evidencing  an  infidel  spirit. 
There  is  just  enough  of  neglect  upon  matters 
religious  to  render  an  approach  to  serious  con- 
troversy absurd ;  and  there  is  a  lingerbg  angel  in 
their  midst  that  prevents,  nevertheless,  the  possi- 
bility of  their  blooming  into  scoffers.  Ministra- 
tions of  no  kind  are  sought  amongst  them,  and 
the  clergymen  of  the  establishment  are  mentioned 
with  the  nearest  approach  to  a  shrug  which  any 
topic  bordering  on  the  affairs  of  tiic  other  world 
evokes. 

There  is  a  tacit  agreement  among  them 
that  the  church  is  not  exactly  the  thing  for  thb 
age,  in  its  present  development ;  and  that  Popery 
is  an  extremely  wicked  institution.  The  only  dis- 
senter from  this  latter  view  was  an  Irishman,  who 
used  the  larger  kitchen,  but  who  came  out  into 
ours  occasionally.  The  slightest  mention  of  the 
subject  drove  him  up  to  the  neck  into  quotations, 
and  deplorably  out  of  temper.  For  tbo  fun  of 
the  thing  an  antagonist  was  occasionally  found  ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  people  did  not  heed  him.  It  was 
remarked  by  some  with  a  certain  show  of  reason, 
that  the  zeal  of  the  Hibernian  might  be  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  obtains  "  his  living  among  them.** 
He  is  himself  a  rather  mysterious  personage. 
Nobody  in  the  house  knows  what  his  business  is 
beyond  that  of  a  hawker.  The  nature  of  his 
wares  is  unknown;  but  the  recently  current 
belitf  is  that  they  consist  of  blessed  images,  for 
which  he  finds  a  market  among  the  Homan  Catho- 
lic community. 

Philosophy  of  a  peculiar  character  our  kitchen 
possesses.  It  is  a  strange  compound  in  its  way. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  listlessness,  not  without  a  dash 
of  fatalism  in  it,  and  a  selfishness  that  sinks  every- 
thing— even  a  man's  own  future  comfort — in  the 
satisfaction  of  his  immediate  pbysical  cravings.  It 
is  in  the  last  point  of  view  that  this  state  of  ex- 
istence is  most  to  be  deplored.  I  have  learned 
to  believe  that  the  precarious  nature  of  the  living 
obtained  by  the  majority  of  those  here  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  engraft  upon  a  nature  furnished  with 
the  best  and  most  loveable  of  qualities  the  curse  of 
selfishness.  The  little  procured,  barely  sufficing  from 
day  to  day,  and  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bear 
dividing  with  another,  at  last  comes  to  be  regarded 
with  a  sort  of  jealous  eye,  as  if  all  who  were  pre- 
sent wished  to  have  it  shared  amongst  them,  and 
that  they  were,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  one's 
enemy,  seeking  to  deprive  us  of  what  is  necessary 
to  ourselves.     In  the  district  of  Lower  Bohemia,  I 


tliis  feeling  leads  men  to  attack  and  rob  others 
equally  indigent  with  themselves.  I  strong!/ 
doubt  that  such  could  ever  come  to  be  the  case 
among  the  class  of  which  our  kitchen  is  a  sample. 
But  if  circumstances  should  take  them  once  more 
into  a  more  respectable,  and  accordingly  more  res- 
ponsible position,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  this 
poverty-engendered  selfishness  will  accompany  them. 
The  recollection  of  days  in  which  hardship  was 
endured,  so  far  from  opening  the  heart  to  sympa- 
thising influences,  will,  I  fear,  operate  in  au 
opposite  direction ;  and  the  dread  of  future  want 
may  hold  back  the  hand  which,  before  the  ordeal 
was  gone  through,  would  willingly  have  been 
stretched  forth  to  the  assistance  of  another. 

Shall  I  confess  it  ?      I  almost  regretted  thai 
circumslacces  favourable  to  my  own  prospects  took 
me  from  a  position  where  I  was  able  to  study- 
character  better  than  I  ever  did  before.      I  made 
there  the  acquaintance  of  a  class  who,  as  a  dass 
at  least,  I  was  not  aware  had  an  existence  pre- 
viously.    I  have  seen  the  Upper  Bohemians  at 
home ;  and  I  feel  a  strong  interest  in  them.      I 
have  seen  stricter  honour  brought  into  play  among 
them  than  often  characterises  the  dealings  of  the 
snobs  of  the  commercial  uud  fashionable  worlds. 
I  have  not  seen  much  of  dissipation,  when  we  con- 
sider the  strong  temptation  to  indulgence  (brown 
in  their  way  by  the  hard  necessities  of  their  sta- 
tion, the  barren  recollection  of  dajs  when  they 
had  a  greater  share  of  life*s  enjoyments  within 
their  reach,  and  an  occasional  opportunity  to*"  bo 
a  man  again,"  if  only  for  an  hour  or  two.     If  the 
social  virtues  stand  Httle  chance  of  prominent  de- 
velopment in  a  condition  where  the  pbysical  wants 
are  constantly  pressing  themselves  into  view,  the 
great  whirlpool  of  vice,  into  the  very  border '  of 
which  these  people  are  flung,  has  marvellously 
little  power  to  draw  them  within  its  influence. 
To  some  of  them  I  look  hopelessly,  though  with  - 
much  of  interest.     Their  career  appears  to  me  to 
be  marked  with  deplorable  distinctness.      They 
are  men  well  known  each  to  a  circle  in  London, 
but  who  may  be  said  to  have  lost  caste — that  is 
to  say,  without  any  criminal  stain  upon  their  cha- 
racter, have  incurred  the  penally  of  charitable  si- 
lence regarding  them,  on  the  part  of  those  with 
whom  they  moved  at  one  time  in  social  converse. 
One  has  told  another  that  Soaud-so  was  done  up^ 
until  the  whole  circle — and  the  only  one  in  which 
So-and-so  could  reasonably  look  for  -sympathy  and 
a  helping  hand — becomes  liardened  into  the  belief 
that  he  is  irretrievably  unsuccessful.     As  success 
is  the  only  test  of  talent  and  virtue  admitted  by 
the  discerning  British  public  of  our  day,  a  suspi- 
cion of  irretrievable  failure  is  the  most  damning  of 
Climes.     And  so  the  moral  dignity  of  manhood 
becomes  swamped  in  merely  material  considera- 
tions, and  the  place  of  the  victim  of  such  suspi- 
cions is  permanently  fixed  within  the  dreary  and 
homeless  precincts  of  Upper  Bohemia.     . 
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TOB    BVGIllHIlfO. 

Cue  Tillage  had  few  attractions  to  strangers,  and 
naoy  to  "  its  own."  The  population  of  its  twenty- 
ift  or  twenty -six  houses  were  intimately  acquainted 
all  with  each,  and  each  with  all.  It  was  the 
centre  of  oar  parish,  bat  the  noisy  town,  a  short 
three  miles'  walk  from  us,  carried  away  the  trade. 
Oar  business  was,  therefore,  upon  a  small  scale ; 
except  the  grave  digger's,  tlio  session  clerk's,  and 
the  minister's.  The  graveyard  was  a  little  hill 
formed  by  the  dust  of  many  generations.  The 
ehurch  was  old,  yet  it  stood  near  the  top  of  this 
solemn  mound,  which  in  parts  rose  more  than  four 
feet  o?er  its  foundation.  Thus  wc  learned  that  a 
kmg  time  is  required  to  make  a  pyramid  of  the 
dead,  and  of  the  grass  that  grows  on  graves,  and 
fding,  withers  away  again  above  them.  The 
grass  of  our  churchyard  was  not  cropped,  for  wc 
held  it  Bcred,  after  a  peculiar  Fashion.  Around 
the  pbure  of  the  dead  stood  aged  elms,  in  a  stately 
row,  like  sentinels.  They  must  have  been  older 
than  the  oldest  house  around  them  ;  and  nobody 
remembered  to  have  seen  any  change  in  their  form 
or  size.  ^  They  had  outlived  the  days  of  many 
families,  and  their  roots,  far  beneath  the  grass, 
were  twining  in  and  out  among  the  light  brown 
dust  of  those  who  had  planted  them.  Few  persons 
CTer  examine  human  dust  carefully,  yet  it  is 
corbasly  fine  and  soft,  having  a  colour  of  its  own, 
of  such  a  rich  brown  that  no  fuller  on  earth  can 
imitate.  The  softness  is  like  that  of  the  silk,  and 
its  dye  is  unlike  anything  else  whatever,  when  it 
is  seen  unmixed  with  the  remains  of  coffins  and 
oommon  earth — never  consecrated  by  the  habita- 
tion of  a  soul,  even  for  a  very  short  season,  and 
the  longest  life  is  a  span,  in  comparison  even  to 
those  years  that  are  needed  to  make  this  haudful  of 
refined  earth — more  precious  by  much  that  cannot 
be  calcokted  or  told,  than  the  gold  of  Ophir,  or 
the  precious  stones  of  Havilkh. 

Onr  hoases  stood  in  the  bottom  of  a  wide 
bowl  Its  upper  edges  were  green  and  jagged  with 
tall  pines,  that  spread  ont  their  broad  arms  in  a 
galhmt  phaknx  of  leaves,  to  shelter  us  from  all 
winds.  The  sides  of  the  bowl  consisted  of  little 
heights  and  howes,  as  if  it  had  not  been  quite 
ftnfihed ;  and  they  were  all  divided  into  field?,  full 
of  farming  wealth,  and  very  rich  in  com  and 
eittle ;  but  we,  who  were  but  boys,  best  liked  the 
narrow  paths,  for  the  hedges  and  their  flowers. 
We  could  see  nothing  beyond  the  tops  of  our  hills, 
tad  there  might  have  been  two  miles  between 
them  on  any  side,  as  a  crow  would  fly,  and  many 
a  ciow  did  fly,  so  quickly  that  young  folks  often 
wished  for  wings  to  chase  them.  The  birds, 
taking  a  bird's  eye  view  of  us,  could  not  see  a  chink 
in  the  bowl,  bat  there  were  three»  and  the  waters 
crept  m  and  out  by  them. 


The  founders  of  our  hamlet  planted  it  at  the 
meeting  T)f  these  waters,  which  were  not  very  large, 
but  ihey  were  very  noisy,  as  if  they  had  important 
business  to  do  in  the  world  ;  and  so  they  had,  too, 
for  they  fed  the  fairest  trout  we  had  ever  caught, 
or  that  any  of  as  will  ever  see,  and  by  the  help  of 
the  miller  and  his  mill,  they  ground  the  com. 
So  thoy  did  not  sing  away  their  lives  uselessly, 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  so  large  that  the  stem 
was  on  one  bank  and  the  branches  over  the  other, 
or  rushing  round  green  nooks,  making  little  pe- 
ninsulas, as  they  made  islands  and  gulfs,  to 
illustrate  our  geographies. 

We  had  five  slated  houses  and  three  roofed  with 
tiles  in  our  community,  all  the  others  were 
thatch  sd,  for  many  reasons,  but  with  results  more 
favourable  to  the  busy  sparrows  and  the  twittering 
swallows,  than  any  other  animals,  for  their  families 
were  very  numerous,  and  they  could  not  make  for 
themselves  homesteads  on  easier  terms  than  in  a 
corner  of  our  cottage  eaves.  Every  house  had  its 
plot  of  ground,  and  each  was  called  a  garden ; 
famous  gardens  they  were  for  all  edible  vegetables, 
and  some  of  the  fruits  and  flowers.  Our  honey- 
suckle was  unrivalled,  our  thyme  was  thick  and 
flowery — myrtle  rose  in  sweet  smelling  branches, 
that  scented  all  the  air — and  we  had  many  beds  of 
marjory  and  mignionette — and  roses  that  crept  up 
among  the  ivy  to  the  chimney-tops ;  while  all  the 
summer  days,  ten  thousand  busy  bees  gave  thanks 
as  they  laboured,  hymning,  while  they  wrought, 
sweet  gratitude  for  the  profuse  provision  made  for 
them  I  not  that  anything  was  secured  to  the  idle, 
but  everything  to  the  industrious,  for  the  bees  are 
a  strange  people,  with  very  radical  notions,  although 
they  are  the  creatures  on  all  the  earth  farthest  from 
socialist  opinions. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THl  M0BX8. 

Del  Mokb's  house  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
village  to  the  west.  It  was  a  large  house,  with  a  door 
flanked  by  two  windows  on  each  side  on  the  lower 
floor,  and  three  on  the  second  flat,  with  two  oa 
the  roof ;  and  it  had  four  on  each  gable,  and  four 
at  the  back — one  of  which  was  a  very  long  stair- 
case window. 

It  was  thought  that  Mrs.  More  paid  a  ransom 
for  air  and  light  in  these  days,  when  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  charged  the  consumers  of  heaven's 
direct  gift,  for  leave  to  breathe  and  look  about 
them.  It  may  be  deemed  strange  that  in  our 
retirement  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
have  been  a  recognised  power;  bu^  the  fact 
originated  in  this  way — stray  newspapers  even 
from  London  came  amongst  us,  after  they  had  been 
read  repeatedly  in  variou^fmHipg  tQret  we  placed 
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more  reliance  upon  the  ooontj  joomils,  which 
were  published  weekly,  and  we  subscribed  for  one 
of  each.  We  thus  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
ongoings  of  the  world.  Sir  Hndson  Lowe,  St. 
Helena,  and  Buonaparte  were  familiar  names  in 
our  quarter  then.  The  journals  were  not  ^ery 
large,  yet  they  had  many  little  anecdotes  of  the 
war ;  but  we  should  not  have  forgotten  it,  even  if 
nothing  had  been  printed  on  the  subject,  for  we  had 
our  share  of  living  remembrancers,  besides  three 
widows  in  the  parish,  their  little  children,  and 
Nancy  Rose. 

The  reading  of  the  newspapers  was  a  weekly 
pleasure  to  the  old,  and  a  toil  to  the  young.  Mr. 
Hume  lives  in  my  ownrrecoUection  as  a  question 
of  compound  addition  nine  inches  long,  by  which 
my  reasoning  faculties  were  exercised,  at  nearly 
this  same  time.  He  made  speeches  fuller  of  mil- 
lions than  the  lift  was  of  stars  in  a  clear  night, 
after  a  snow  storm  in  December.  It  was  a  sad 
and  a  trying  thing  to  have  to  do  with  him  or  with 
the  schoolmaster,  when  this  official  was  very  angry, 
happily  for  us  all,  and  more  than  we  deserved,  a  rare 
occurrence.  An  execution  was  a  reprieve  from 
the  meshes  of  figures  that  were  bird's-lime  to 
young  minds,  and  these  woeful  events  were  very 
common,  for  law  was  then  so  red-handed  that  men 
were  hung  for  sheep  stealing.  In  this  way  the 
existence  of  a  window  tax  became  known  to  those 
who  paid  none,  and  Mrs.  More  was  generally 
pitied. 

Nobody  thonght  of  Dr.  More,  so  far  as  I  could 
gather.  He  had  been  in  the  Indies,  and  got  great 
gain  by  curing  brown  persons  who  had  laud  that 
grew  gold  as  rapidly  as  the  Laird  of  Dubton's  moss 
grew  peats,  and  yet  could  not  drive  off  the  jaundice 
or  some  other  name  that  griped  them  hard  in  spite 
of  diamonds  and  pearls.  In  helping  them  he  lost 
his  own  health,  and  was  not  commoidy  seen  out  of 
his  garden,  except  on  Sabbaths,  when  he  sat  in  the 
long  pew  facing  the  pulpit,  on  the  left  hand,  as  we 
came  in  by  the  front  door,  and  Mrs.  More  also  sat 
there,  ^e  had  been  a  liurge  and  stately  man,  but 
he  was  now  in  ruins,  and  I  very  well  remember 
that  he  had  an  immense  head,  on  which  I  over- 
heard one  of  our  elders,  Peter  Smith,  who  held 
the  farm  of  the  Backets,  say  that  the  almond  tree 
flourished,  and  I  looked  often  in  wonder  at  the 
mystery,  which  I  never  could  comprehend— neither 
oould  I  understand  what  kind  of  tree  the  ahnond 
was,  until  in  after  years  it  was  exphdned  to  me 
while  reading  that  finest  poetry  in  all  the  world, 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes. 

The  pew  belonging  to  Dr.  More  was  Uke  his 
house,  far  too  large  for  the  family,  although  they 
had  three  women  servants,  besides  the  Doctor's 
John ;  except  when  the  Brocks  came  to  stop  there, 
of  whom  a  large  number  seemed  to  exist,  and  who 
came  from  England.  The  Doctor's  John  said  that 
they  belonged  to  London,  and  the  country  boys 
looked  upon  them  with  a  good  degree  of  reverence 
on  that  account ;  but  they  never  came  to  school  with 
UB»  although  we. of  ten  met  them  fishing   in  the 


water,  and  they  were  rather  upsetting  at  first  and 
not  well  liked.  The  origin  of  Mrs.  More  was 
never  clearly  traced,  although  several  of  bar 
matroidy  neighbours  spared  no  exertion  to  get  the 
clue  of  the  story,  yet  they  could  only  catch  a  thread. 
The  last  minister's  wife  said  that  she  was  well  con* 
nected ;  and  she  dined  often  at  '*  the  Place"  when 
the  lady  was  at  home.  She  was  a  busy,  bustlingi 
little  lady,  fond  of  news,  and  of  helping  poor 
families,  bringing  cordials  to  the  old,  and  jellies  to 
the  young,  and  carrying  a  bag  full  of  blisters  and 
plasters,  and  linen  for  bandages,  and  salves  for 
cuts,  and  good  advice  from  the  Doctor ;  sending 
broth  and  chicken,  and  even  port  wine  to  ail- 
ing people,  who  were  far  from  rich,  and  could 
hi^y  in  sickness  get  any  diet,  without  think- 
ing of  nourishing  diet,  which  Dr.  Groom  always 
ordered,  although  he  looked  as  if  he  never 
tasted  it ;  and  Mrs.  More  sent  without  orders.  She 
was  better  than  a  paid  and  regular  assistant  to  Dr. 
Groom,  a  spare,  thin,  young  man  then,  although  ha 
has  been  turned  of  sixty,  some  years  now ;  who 
consulted  Dr.  More  when  things  looked  ill  with  a 
patient  in  the  parish ;  but  he  said  very  quieUy,  to 
one  or  two,  that  Mrs.  More  was  a  busybody  and 
a  pkgue  of  his  life ;  although  to  the  neighboura 
she  seemed  to  be  always  busy  doing  good ;  and  it 
would  have  ill  become  them  to  have  inquired  any- 
thing regarding  her  origin  that  she  did  not  ohooae 
to  tell,  or  how  the  Doctor  and  she  came  to  stop  itt 
Kirkhowe,  since  they  might  have  bought  a  home 
at  Dalmellington,  or  taken  Bumbank,  which  was 
just  as  near  to  Pitgowan,  where  he  was  bom  and 
bred,  and  where  his  cousini  Mr.  More,  lived  still, 
as  our  place.  So  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
she  had  been  originally  a  Miss  Brook,  for  her  young 
friends  called  her  aunt — and  that  her  coming  away 
from  home  was  no  small  loss  to  England,  not  but 
that  England,  as  we  all  knew,  had  many  ladies^ 
yet  could  not  have  many  so  couthie,  and  lund,  and 
willing  to  help,  as  Mrs.  Doctor  More. 

Their  house  stood  at  the  top  of  a  long  bank 
that  swelled  before  the  front  door  with  its  ample 
and  gravelled  carriage  road,  its  trim  rows  of  box, 
surrounding  flowers  and  shrubs,  until  it  hid  the 
water  to  which  it  sunk  shortly  afterwards,  and  only 
left  visible  the  branching  foliage  of  the  great  trees 
which  formed  a  screen  of  leaves ;  and  all  around 
the  place  was  fenced  by  thick^set  thorns,  that  made 
a  more  impregnable  wall  than  ever  mason  built. 
The  house  was  old  enough  to  have  histories  and 
traditions  connected  with  every  room,  althongh 
they  were  older  than  my  time,  for  I  neither  recol- 
lect the  Ainsleys  nor  the  Greys ;  and  the  Greys 
lived  there  long  before  the  Ainslies,  for  the  latter 
inherited  from  them,  and  they  came  into  it  by  a 
marriage  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  "  the  Plaoe," 
in  the  dour  days  when  Popery,  or  at  least  Pre- 
lacy, was  rampant  in  the  hmd,  being  long  before 
the  rebellions — and  the  first  of  them  had  been 
passed  by  rather  more  than  a  whole  century  ere 
our  years. 

It  was  believed  by  old  persons  in  Kiikhow^ 
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who  heard  the  story  from  their  grandfathers,   and 
who  were  worthy  of  credit — for  these  did  not 
belong  to  families  of  gipsies  or  land-loupersy«eeing 
they  had  been  for  so  many  years  living  on  the  same 
land,  and  were  laid  in  the  same  cave  of  Machpelah 
— ^that  the  first  Grey  who  came  to  Kirkhowe  was 
a  man  of  means  from  the  south,  who  married   the 
youngest  of  the  Grahams  at  the  place,  before  the 
troobles ;  and  at  that  time  he  held  with  the  Laird, 
but  he  became  a  Whig,   and   the   Grahams  were 
always  friends  to  the  Stewarts,  for  Montrose   and 
CiaTerhoQse  belonged  to  them ;  and  so  a  bitter  cold- 
ness grew  into  enmity,  as  it  always  will  do  between 
friends ;  and  when  Mr.  Grey  went   far  south-east 
to  Edinburgh,  the  Grahams  threatened  to  lock  up 
the  Dowager-house,  which  was  new  then,  and  keep 
Mrs.  Grey  and  her  two   bairns   in  custody,   and 
starve  them  relentlessly,  unless  they  would  recant, 
idthough  it  was  not  likely  that  the  children   could 
have  much  sense  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind  ;  yet  at 
this  time,   broad  dark  spots  were  over  all  the 
land,  and  the  lady's  father  and   mother,   brothers 
and  sisters,  watched  the  house  at  every  outlet,  and 
sat  and  counted  beads  in  the  ground   floor,   while 
their  relatives   starved  above  them.     But  a  stout 
tree  stood  behind   the  house,    ana  threw   some 
branches  so  nearly  over   it,   that  after  nightfall  a 
stranger  from  the  fishmg  village,  seven  miles  nearly 
away,  aided  the  mother  to  carry  out  her  children 
bj  these  branches,  and  so  they  escaped,  the  children 
in  a  creel,  and   the  mother  canying  it — in  the 
usual  dress  of  a  fisher-woman.     Long  after  they 
had  gone  away,  the  family,  partly   wondering  at 
the  stillness  of  the  upper  floor  of  the   house,   ex- 
plored the  prembes,   and  finding  them   deserted, 
held  that  a  curse  had  fallen  on  the  renegades ;  but 
when  peaceful  times  came  back,  they  returned   to 
their  own.     And  in  this  way  the  large   oak  was 
called  the  baimie's   tree,   and  when  a  neighbour 
watched  for  something  past  waiting  for,  they  had 
long  irreverently  said  in  Kirkhowe,  and  out  of  the 
Laffd*8  hearing,  that  he  kept  the  Graham's  watch*. 
The  old  house  had  more  interesting  stories   of  its 
own,  but  not  so  pleasing ;  for  they  had  something 
to  do  with  its  being  haunted,   in  more  than   one 
room ;  and  yet  no  foundation  existed  for  this  vague 
opmion,  that  could  not  well  have  any  foundation  on 
the  very  edge  of  a  grave  yard ;  but  yet  it  helped 
to  scare  away  idle  youths,  who,  without  tickets-of- 
leave,  might  have   endeavoured   to  possess  them* 
selves  of  the  riches   of  the  grand  old   trees  that 
bent  and  drooped  in  autumn  beneath  their  wealth 
and  weight  of  fruit. 


CHAPTBR  III. 

TAB  MAMHl  AHD  TBI  MIMISTER. 

Tbb  manse  was  in  many  persons'  eyes  the  most 
important  dwelling  in  our  village ;  and  truly  it  was 
i  house  of  a  bien  and  substantial  appearance,  with 
two  flats  and  attics ;  and  a  large  kitchen,  modestly 


retiring  on    one  flank,   corresponded  with  what 
might  have  been  planned  for  a  study  upon  the 
other;  but  our  minister  needed  no   study  save 
flowers  and  trees — for  he  was  a  natural  philoso- 
pher, and  the  place  that  kept  the  kitchen  in  coun- 
tenance was  now  only  an  out-house,  full  of  old 
nic-nacs,  mineralogical  specimens,  nuts  from  Africa, 
palms  from  Jericho,  and  shells  from  the  Pacific^ 
as  if  all  quarters  of  the  world  had  been  ransacked 
for  our  parochial  instruction.      The  tenant  of  the 
manse  for  life  was,  as  the  schoolmaster  assured  us, 
per  se  a  man  of  a  merry  heart,   as  he   certainly 
possessed  a  ruddy  countenance,  but  ^hen  he  looked 
at  us  per  ecclesiam,  and  moved  through  the  parish 
in  holy  orders,  which  had  oi^him  a  dismal  and  dour 
influence,  as  if  he  thought  the  climax  of  all  good- 
ness consisted  in  being  melancholy ;    only  certain 
of  our  more  elderly   women  hinted   that  he  had 
come  through  sore  tribulation,  and  Mrs.  More  once 
called  him  in  my  own  hearing  a  most  dignified  per- 
son, while  Mrs.  Buttry,  who  lived  in  a  cottage 
within  the  policy,  and  should  have  known,  as  Mr. 
Buttry  was  upper  servant  at  the  Castle — as  we 
sometimes  called  the  Place — described  him  as  a 
perfect  gentleman.     A  rumour  was  prevalent  that 
he  was  a  profound  scholar ;  and  whatever  he  said 
upon  the  Sabbath  days  was  so  profound  that  I  had 
heard  him  long  before  I  understood  any  part  of  it. 
Geology  and  radicalism  began  to  creep  into  our 
parish  together,  at  or  near  to  this  time— and,  for 
evidence  thereof,  when  one  day  the  minister  told 
us  ex  cathedra,  or  ea  roitro,  that  our  limestone  was 
just  the  corpses  of  many  little  animals,  of  which 
there  might  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  in  a 
pound  weight,  John  Robb,  the  mason,  denied  the 
assertion,  in  the  graveyard,  to  more   than  twenty 
people,  adding  that,  having  wrought  among  lime 
for  twenty  years,  he  had  never  seen  the  body  of  one 
of  those  animals,  and  he  should  know ;  and  David 
Pefrie,  who  had  been  schoolmaster  of  the  parish 
for  forty-eight  years,  said— "«tf  euior  ultra  crept 
dam  " — which  one  of  our  ladies,  without  a  bonnet, 
in  a  cap  and  plaid,  declared  '*  left  nae  ae  word  to 
be  said  atween  them,"  but  whether  David  Petrie 
meant  "  ne  sutor  "  for  mason  or  minister  is  more 
than  I  ever  knew. 

The  manse  stood  upon  a  little  hill,  between  the 
bum  and  the  water,  with  a  steep  bank  down  to 
the  bum  on  one  side,  and  a  steep  brae  down  to  the 
water  on  the  other.  A  natural  division  was  thua 
formed  between  the  flower  and  the  kitchen  garden, 
both  of  which  were  beautified  by  manifold  bushes^ 
in  single  dumps,  like  sentinels ;  or  set  in  hedges, 
like  soldiers  in  a  line  ready  to  charge.  Over  and 
aboveallrosepinesandyews — darktreeslookingever- 
more  as  if  they  were  in  mourning;  and  blythesome 
birches,  glad  and  green— and  long  tapering  ashes, 
and  the  three  great  oaks,  that  the  monks  planted, 
when  they  heard  for  certain  that  Edward  Long^ 
shanks  had  gone  (o  that  dreadful  account  which 
was  bespoken  for  him  by  his  Scotch  enemies,  for 
reason  of  his  ambition  and  cruelty. 

The  inmates  of  the  manse  oonaisted  of  th« 
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mioisier*!  nuo^  two  women  tenrants,  wbo  had 
been  there  since  the  minister  came  to  the  place, 
and  for  years  before  that  day,  as  they  were 
senrants  in  the  old  family,  who  were  out  of  my 
reooUection,  seeing,  indeed,  they  had  left  for  the 
town  before  my  arrival  in  the  world.  The  manse 
was  not  an  extremely  attractive  place  by  itself; 
and  the  character  of  its  principal  inmate  seemed  to 
make  garden  and  all  dark — even  in  the  sunshine ; 
because  we  understood  him  not.  All  tlie  apples 
upon  one  large  tree,  the  best  bearer  in  the  garden, 
were  sent  r^ularly  to  the  old  family,  for,  according 
to  the  minister's  man,  that  tree  belonged  originally 
to  the  lady  of  the  manse ;  yet  it  was  curious  that 
in  some  seasons  it  alone  had  fruit,  and  all  the 
others  missed — eitheTfrom  the  frosts  in  May,  or 
the  worms  in  June,  or  some  other  cause,  not  so 
easily  known.  Few  alterations  were  ever  made  in 
the  garden.  By  iuches  yearly  the  standard  trees 
stretched  and  swelled,  and  such  other  changes 
occurred  as  nature  effected ;  but  there  was  no 
overturning  or  reforming  in  a  general  way,  for  the 
walks  ran  where  they  had  originally  been  struck ; 
and  very  nearly  the  same  place  was  occupied  by 
the  flowrets  and  herbs  then  that  they  had  filled 
twenty  years  before.  Beneath  the  cold  stem  look 
oi  the  minister  the  heart  was  warm,  and  he  could 
not  bear  to  put  man  or  vegetable  out  of  an  old  place. 
This  current  of  hidden  kindness  was  compared,  by 
David  Petrie,  to  the  wells  of  the  desert,  although 
as  I,  in  after  years,  understood,  the  simile  was  not 
characterised  by  the  usual  accuracy  of  Mr.  Petrie*8 
illttstrations,  forasmuch  as  the  desert  streamlets  run 
deep,  and  take  hard  coaxing  and  digging  to  draw 
to  the  light ;  whereas,  the  minister's  good-hearted- 
ness  was  close  to  the  surface,  and  bretddng  through 
oontinnally,  so  that,  if  the  comparison  had  been 
altogether  true,  the  desert  would  have  been 
blossoming  before  the  patriarch's  time.  Still,  this 
feet  did  not  keep  nis  from  thinking  that  the  man 
servant  war  cross,  both  the  women  servants 
crabbed,  the  master  donr-like,  and  the  manse  a 
darksome,  dull  place,  where  nobody  was  to  laugh 
or  sing,  and  such  a  thiug  as  play  was  never 
heard  of,  so  that  all  the  school  crept  quietly  past 
and  round  the  garden  wall,  and  held  their  breath 
for  a  time,  not  from  any  particularly  nervous 
affection,  but  only  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
One  circumstance  gave  heart  to  the  manse,  and 
.  character  among  the  school-children  to  the  minister, 
for  they  could  not  help  loving  anybody  who  lived 
near  to  Nancy  Eose,  and  she  was  the  light  of  the 
minister's  dwelling. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

XIS8  MABCT. 


It  is  not  a  digression,  but  in  the  common  course 
(^  my  narrative,  that  I  should  tell  out  her 
stoiy  here,  and  the  reasons  why  she  swayed  the 
school  in  some  measure,  and  the  village  childhood 


completely,  with  a  most  loveaUe  authority.  What 
a  world  of  woe  has  come  upon  this  earth  since 
these  days,  and  a  great  multitude  of  those  who 
were  s'lrong  aud  young  then,  have  gone  away  to 
her  country ;  and  many  more  to  that  land  where  her 
home  cannot  be.  Aud  through  various  changes, 
some  thick  with  gloom,  and  others  light  with  hope, 
through  far  lands  and  strange  people  have  my  own 
feet  wandered  since  then,  yet  that  memory  is  fresh, 
like  the  green  emerald  that  never  fades,  and  warm 
at  my  heart,  like  a  July  evening  as  the  sun  goes 
down  behiftd  Caimdhu,  and  colours  all  its  darkness 
with  the  deep  purple  of  a  summer  day's  death 
among  the  heather.  No  human  being  walks 
through  the  world  in  a  struggle  against  his  own 
sin  and  its  temptations,  without  meeting  green  fields 
in  the  waste,  and  where  fields  are  green  there  are 
those  who  till  them.  Some  believe  the  poet  who 
wrote  that — *'  the  daikest  m'ght  is  not  all  dark," 
and  others,  that  happiness  in  life  is  distributed 
equally,  which  I  believe  not.  So  it  has  been  to 
me,  however,  that  the  cloud  has  been  followed  by 
the  blink,  and  the  shower  by  the  sunshine.  Yet, 
having  seen  the  strong  become  weak,  and  the 
countenance  of  friends  changed,  the  bright  eye 
closed,  the  red  cheek  turn  to  wan,  and  the  roddy 
lip  wax  white  very  many  times,  it  seems  strange 
that  this  one  memory  should  be  brighter  and  more 
like  life  than  all  the  others.  Multitudes  cany 
down  to  the  grave  two  or  three  memories  in  that 
way,  so  very  clear  that  the  lost  come  up  to  the 
mind  more  vivid  than  the  li^g,  who  were  parted 
from  but  one  half-hour.  Chiefly  they  belonged  to 
the  dreamer's  family,  or  to  the  early  loved,  and  may 
be  lost.  It  was  morally  impossible  that  I  had  been 
in  love  with  Miss  Nancy,  who  was  not  then  nearly 
through  with  my  first  seven  years,  and  had  taken  up 
with  Betsy  Martin,  who  helped  my  mother,  and  was 
well  over  thirty  years,  as  my  prime  favourite,  for 
substantial  reasons,  which  it  might  be  a  shame  to 
confess,  except  to  clear  away  that  other  suspicion, 
since  they  were  altogether  selfish,  and  originated 
in  faggots  of  bread,  with  occasional  additions. 

Still,  as  the  straw  bonnet  of  a  chipped  pattern, 
black  and  white,  m  which  the  colours  fell  into  each 
other  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw ;  the  skyblne  velvet, 
narrow,  like  a  ribbon,  that  bound  it ;  the  grey  doak, 
not  more  than  half  the  usual  length,, according  to 
the  fashion  of  Kirkhowe  ;  the  hood  with  its  lining 
of  crimson  silk ;  the  little  basket ;  the  braided  &ir 
hair,  the  deep  blue  eyes,  the  placid  face,  of  whkh 
we  thought  not  whether  it  were  or  were  not 
beautiful,  for  it  was  always  smiling — are  remem- 
bered like  the  things  of  yesterday — the  owner 
must  have  been  very  loveable. 

She  was  then  always  known  as  Was  Nancy,  and 
at  this  spring  time  she  had  been  for  ten  years  a 
resident  of  Kirkhowe,  to  which  she  was  brought 
from  one  of  the  Indies,  while  a  very  little  girl,  in 
her  tenth  year  or  thereby,  although  of  that  I  re- 
member nothing.  To  me  she  seemed  always  fair 
and  tall,  and  not  like  a  person  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  Indies.     She  had  neither  brother  nor 
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lister— aad  of  her  familj  and  parents  we  heard 
nothing.  The  post-master  seat  our  letters  to  Mrs. 
Grey's,  who  was  no  coanexioa  to  the  Grey  family 
already  named ;  and  she  remarked  that  large  let- 
ters came  to  Misa  Nancy  from  foreign  parts,  for 
which  more  money  than  the  day's  wages  of  a 
tradesman  was  charged ;  and  the  address  of  some 
of  tbem  was  in  a  very  neat  female  hand,  like  those 
seat  away  by  Mrs.  More,  or  others  that  came  to 
the  Place. 

Thereafter  the  letters  had  very  deep  black  on 
the  edge  of  the  paper,  but  no  black  sealing  wax, 
for  they  were  ne?er  fastened  in  that  way,  and  those 
of  the  beautiful  female  hand  came  no  more.  At 
that  time  Miss  Nancy  went  into  very  deep  nvourn- 
iog,  and  the  lady,  her  governess,  left  soon  after- 
wards and  never  returned — for  her  pupiPs  edu ca- 
tion was  completed  ;  but  after  a  long  period,  she 
hsd  forsaken  graduidly  her  raiment  of  woe,  which 
I  cannot  clearly  recollect ;  and  I  only  gathered  «p 
these  facts,  as  they  were  told,  at  different  times,  in 
the  ordinary  coarse  of  idle  conversation  in  which 
old  people  engage,  often  supposing  that  the 
young  cannot  understand  tlieir  secrets.  The 
minister  always  wore  black  clothes,  and  as 
it  was  not  common  then  to  put  servants  in  mourn- 
ing when  a  bereavement  occurred,  nothing  was 
known  in  that  way  respecting  his  oonnexion  with 
the  far-travelled  letters. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THS I4LW  or  XIHPIISSS. 


Miss  Nakct  was  a  great  help  to  Mrs.  More, 
ia  dealings  with  the  sick  and  the  young ;  for  that 
hidy  oonkl  not  understand  the  young  so  well, 
bewase  a  bng  time  had  passed  since  she  had  been 
at  school  It  was  no  doubt  true  tliat  Mrs.  More 
had  also  taught  the  younger  lady  many  things,  and 
sometimes  they  went  from  home  together,  for  only 
s  few  days.  It  would  have  been  a  serious  business 
if  anything  uncommon  had  occurred  then — for 
DsTid  Petrie  had  a  strong  conviction  of  the  value 
of  his  strop,  aa  a  system,  though  he  was  a  good-na- 
tured man,  and  Mr.  Green  was  only  his  occasional 
•ssistaAt,  and  had  not  overmuch  authority.  I  have 
read  in  books  often  since  then  of  the  law  of 
kindness,  but  it  differed  little  in  any  way  from  the 
transactions  of  Miss  Nancy  with  her  young  friends, 
as  she  called  us,  although  David  Petrie  grumbled 
sometimes  wheu  she  sought  pardon  for  a  careless 
ho;,  and  especially  for  a  girl  who  had  displeased  the 
Blaster ;  and  which  ho  could  not  well  refuse,  she 
being,  as  it  were,  iu  the  place  of  a  daughter  to  the 
minister,  and  he  had  none  other ;  but  the  master 
>poke  to  himself  always  on  these  occasions  of 
revolutions  and  friends  of  the  people,  saying  that 
Miss  Nancy  was  "  a  friend  of  the  people  *' — and  it 
would  not  do  to  let  over  much  with  her ;  and  he 
nscd  to  a^e  with  Mr.  Green  on  the  subject,  who 
was  always  for  giving  good  advice  instead  of 


making  a  warning.  Moreover,  Mbs  Nancy  was  as 
good  as  a  bursary,  so  to  speak,  or  an  endowment 
to  the  school,  for  she  gave  the  children  little  tea- 
drinkiugs  in  the  winter,  and  fruit  and  nuts  in 
summer,  and  books  and  pictures  at  all  times,  whick 
she  called  prizes,  only  we  all  gained  prizes 
somehow,  all  the  village  infancy,  at  any  rate.  Sbe 
also  taught  us  occasionally,  and  sometimes  she 
would  read  the  Bible  lesson  to  us,  and  it*  seemed 
easy  when  she  read,  for  she  had  a  way  of  speaking 
that  made  the  words  be  understood! 

Upon  the  Sabbath  mornings,  before  the  bell 
rang,  she  collected  a  class  in  her  own  room,  in  the 
house,  of  girls — and  then,  in  the  afternoons,  she 
had  a  younger  class  of  boys  %,  the  room  at  the 
church,  to  which  I  belonged,  being  rather  under 
the  age  of  Mr.  Green's  class  in  the  school  on  that 
day.  Kirkhowe  was  indebted  to  our  Indian  visitor 
for  these  innovations,  as  they  were  once  considered, 
and  for  its  pre-eminence  in  education  over  all  the 
other  parishes  around,  and  even  the  town.  A 
stout  wrestle  occurred  between  the  new  and  the 
old  world  before  these  changes  were  homologated 
by  the  authorities.  We  lived  in  dangerous  times, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  who 
was  the  Laird's  grieve,  that  all  alterations  sa- 
voured of  Radicalism.  This  was  his  view,  and 
Mr.  Buttry's  also,  who  was  supposed  to  speak  for 
the  whole  Place.  A  meeting  of  the  heads  of  tho 
parbh,  being  the  two  officials  aforesaid,  the  school* 
master,  three  elders,  and  the  minister,  with  Dr. 
More,  occurred  to  consider  the  critical  position  of 
affairs;  and,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Doctor,  who  could  neither  walk  far  nor  fast,  it  was 
held  in  his  drawing-room,  to  the  profit  of  Mr. 
Green,  who  being  a  discreet  young  man,  often  took 
tea  with  Mrs.  More  and  any  of  her  young  friends 
in  that  little  back  parlour,  which  looked  by  a  bow 
window  to  the  north-west,  and  was  comfortable  in 
summer  time,  when  the  sun  was  going  down.  It 
chanced  that  he  was  tliere  that  afternoon,  not  by 
way  of  eaves-dropping,  which,  of  course,  would  not 
have  been  permitted  by  Mrs.  More;  but  they 
could  not  avoid  hearing  what  was  loudly  spoken, 
and  neither  could  Miss  Rose,  who  complained  that 
she  was  in  an  improper  position ;  but  except  by  the 
window,  and  that  was  one  flat  from  the  ground, 
there  was  no  way  out  unless  through  the  great 
room.  By  this  means  Mr.  Green  was  able  to  re- 
late in  after  times  nearly  all  that  was  spoken,  but 
as  Dr.  More  cut  all  arguments  very  short,  and  was 
clear  for  his  wife's  side,  the  discussion  did  not  last 
very  long,  and  the  substance  was  that  he  j)ressed 
Mr.  McDonald  and  Mr.  Buttry  for  the  reason  of 
their  interference,  and  whether  they  had  or  had 
not  any  letters  from  Mr.  Augustus  Blacker 
£ustace  Cochrane  upon  the  subject,  and  they  had 
none.  Then  it  appeared  that  the  Doctor  had,  and 
he  read  from  them  that  in  Mr.  A.  B.  E.  Cochrano's 
opinion,  no  harm  could  possibly  come  from  reading 
the  Bible,  and  if  any  young  ladies  could  be  found 
willing  to  teach  the  children,  they  were,  iu  his 
view  of  the  matter,  occupying  their  time  in  a  most 
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praiseworiby  manner.     So  the  Place  was  settled. 
Mr.  McDonald  indeed  added  that  "  a  little  learning 
was  a  dangerous  thing,"  and  should  be  seen  after ; 
but  that  split  the  partj»  for  Mr.  Petrie,  conscious 
ihat  for  more  than  forty  years  he  had  been  teach- 
ing only  a  little  learning  to  the  scholars  of  Kirk- 
howe — took  the  line  in  a  personal  sense,  and  called 
it  a  downright  heresy,  and  an  insult  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  church,  that  had  instituted  schools  as  well 
as  colleges.     **  Besides,'*  said  Mr.  Smithy  who  for 
a  farmer,  was  an  acute,  well-read  man,  and   well 
knew  how  to  stir  up  the  wrath  of  his  friends  in 
the  session,  "  it's  borrowed  from  ane  Pope."  ''  Frae 
the  Pope,"  said  the  elder  next  him,  "  do  you  hear 
that,  James  F" — and  James,  who  was  the  third 
elder,  said  he  did,  and  also  "  that  to  all  things 
sayourin'  o'  Popery  they  should  be  opposed,   and 
would  only  be  safe  on  the  clean  opposite  road ;" 
and  Dr.  More  appealed  to  the  minister,  who  knew 
well  that  Pope  Uie  poet  was  not  Pope  the  priest ; 
but  he  did  not  correct  the  error,   and  only  took 
refuge  under  Gamaliel,  the  great  Jewish  teacher; 
and  so  the  conference  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of 
the  opponents  of  parochial  r^orms,  and  the  triumph 
of  their  promoters. 

After  the  opposite  party  had  left,  along  with 
the  elders  who  had  far  to  travel,  except  Mr.  Smith, 
for  it  was  only  a  short  mile  to  the  Rackets,  the  tea 
was  set  forth  in  a  stately  manner,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  with  Mrs.  More's  Tery  best  china  cups, 
which  were  only  used  upon  great  specialities,  along 
with  the  set  of  old  silver  spoons,  very  massive, 
that  were  heir-looms  of  the  Pitgowan  family ;  and 
David  Petrie,  although  not  altogether  favourable, 
being  an  influential  man  as  the  schoohnaster,  had 
been  taken  into  the  library  to  look  at  some  Hindoo 
Humuscript  or  Persian  parchment  by-  the  Doctor ; 
so  that  Miss  Nancy  seemed  to  have  called  for  the 
minister  and  Mr.  Gh^en  to  have  looked  in  by 
accident,  as  it  were — although  no  accidents  really 
occur  in  nature — when  the  party  were  all  gathered 
round  the  tea  table. 

A  long  supplement  to  the  ante-tea  conference 
occurred  then,  and  the  issue  was  the  formation  of 
a  clothing  society — a  new  idea,  attributable  to  the 
English  lady ;  of  which  Mr.  Petrie  was  the  only  male 
official,  it  being  necessary  to  keep  him  in  employ- 
ment, and  to  have  the  services  of  some  one  skilled 
in  accounts.  At  that  time,  we  bad  no  families  in 
utter  rags  in  the  parish,  yet  the  times  were  very 
hard,  and  seeing  the  number  of  orphans  was  not 
small,  and  the  Sunday  collections  were  not  Urge, 
it  was  thought  that  their  distribution  might  be 
husbanded  and  improved  in  that  way,  which  Mr. 
Smith  believed  would  be  also  a  great  relief  to  the 
duties  of  the  eldership ;  and  they  were  very  much 
of  a  monetary  description. 

This  matter  was  found  to  be  so  easy  that,  a 
short  time  afterwards^  a  thing  altogether  unknown 
in  that  quarter  of  the  country  was  done,  in  the 
institution  of  a  Bible  society,  which  commenced  in 
the  gift  of  a  dosen  of  bibles,  in  large  types,  from 
Mrs.    Cochrane,  who   wns  the  heiress   of   th^ 


Grahams,  being  the  last  of  that  stock,  whereat, 
Mr.  McDonald  only  said  that  the  old  families  of 
the  country  were  going  very  fast  to  ruin,  and  that 
no  such  levelling  work  was  ever  contemplated  in 
the  good  old  days  of  Mr.  Graham. 

Soon  afterwards,  a  local  library  was  established, 
although  some  of  the  books  were  not  better  than 
tracts  i  but  they  had  among  them  useful  works^ 
and  they  afforded  a  variety  in  the  parochial  read- 
mg,  chiefly  in  that  of  the  viUage,  because  we  were 
near  to  the  library.  Por  myself,  some  change  was 
necessary ;  as,  except  the  writmgs  of  Mr.  Willis<», 
some  works  by  Philip  Doddridge — ^Time,  aad  the 
End  of  Time— Watt's  Sermons— the  Fourfold  State 
— the  Hind  let  Loose — the  Cloud  of  Witnesaea — 
and  some  volumes  of  profane  history,  mj  op- 
portunities of  reading  were  conflned  to  drj  and 
heavy  books,  such  as  the  Assembly's  Catechisaa,  and 
Anally,  with  the  view  of  beginning  Latin,  a  gram- 
mar in  that  unknown  tongue,  to  which  Grey's 
Arithmetic  might  be  added. 

Soon  after  its  commencement,  the  buainees  of 
the  library  devolved  upon  Mr.  David  Petrie,  in  an 
unforeseen  manner ;  for  Mr.  Green,  although  a 
youth  of  parts  and  promise,  was  also  a  young  maa  I 
of  poverty,  who  aspired  to  the  pulpit,  without  a^y 
visible  means  of  meeting  his  expenses,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  teach  by  the  way.  He  was  suddenly 
taken  away  to  dasses  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  it  was 
even  said,  as  I  remember  well,  that  Nancy  Hose 
was  concerned  therein,  but  it  might  have  been  Mrs. 
More,  or  even  the  minister,  who  never  liked  to 
hear,  or  to  let  others  hear,  of  any  good  he  did ; 
for,  as  I  have  since  thought,  it  would  not  have 
been  altogether  seemly  for  a  young  lady,  turning 
into  the  twenties,  to  pay  for  cUsses,  and  food,  and 
lodging,  to  a  young  man  of  nearly  the  same  i^e,  or 
a  little  more,  although  he  was  very  discreet 

So  many  institutions  and  reforms  in  Kiikhowe 
caused  the  Presbytery,  at  a  half-yeariy  meeting,  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  case,  and  espedally  as  oar 
minister  had  been  known  for  a  quiet  philoaophie 
man ;  but  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Rackets,  had  beee 
bold  enough  to  take  a  seat  in  that  reverend  eourt, 
a  step  without  precedent,  ^looking  to  his  poaitioB, 
being  only  a  working  elder,  and  neither  a  laird 
nor  a  lawyer  ;  and  h»  spoke  so  long  upon  the 
laws  of  the  church,  and  also  the  Bible,*  tiiat  the 
moderator  approved  of  leaving  the  business  over 
until  a  future  day,  and  he  afterwards  forgot  to  do 
more  than  privately  admonish  ooncemiog  the  dan- 
ger of  all  novelties  in  times  of  change,  and  great 
excitement,  also  of  Radicalism. 

The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Green  for  a  season,  as 
his  place  was  not  filled,  and  that  being  in  the  winter 
month,  when  the  school  was  fall,  cast  more  than 
usual  work  on  Mr.  Petrie,  and  the  Miss  Bimics, 
with  whom  he  had  been  a  lodger  for  thirty-flvt 
years,  could  not  but  see  that  he  was  failing  fMt ; 
so  the  minister  looked  in  often,  and  did  idl  the 
clerking  work,  and  Mrs.  More  helped  Miss  Nancy 
with  what  might  have  been  called  the  juvenile 
classes  ;  they  teaching  all  the  lessons  in  Um  Uttle 
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room  at  the  kirk,  while  be  had  still  the  fees,  whioh 
were  not  follj  a  shilling  hj  the  quarter,  for  those 
who  did  not  eonnt. 

Miss  Nanoj  was  the  best  teacher  that  we  ever 
had,  and  jet  we  were  all  afraid  of  her,  for  she  was 
curioQslj  opposed  to  some  of  oar  plans,  and  set 
fights  between  the  boys  went  oat  altogether. 
Kirkbowe  always  bred  great  flocks  of  birds,  from 
the  namber  of  its  trees,  where  they  got  food  and 
shelter,  and  the  boys  were  gif  en  to  hantiog  them 
with  stones,  knowing  that  the  laird  shot  them  with 
gans ;  althongh  Miss  Nancy  often  called  it  crael, 
and  eten  sinful,  and  spoke  so  to  Mr.  Petrie  on  the 
snbject  that  he  read  to  as  for  half  an  hour  from  a 
large  book  on  the  construction  of  birds,  and  the 
natore  of  feathers,  showing  that  they  could  derive 
DO  advantage  from  being  stoned,  without,  however, 
coDvincing  the  audience  that  they  should  abandon 
their  former  habits.  As  this  lecture  produced  no 
more  good  than  might  have  been  expected.  Miss 
Rose  one  morning  banded  round  copies  of  another 
lecture  on  the  su^ect,  more  suited  to  our  compre- 
hension. The  verses  were  beautifully  written,  but 
whether  they  were  copied  from  a  book,  were  de- 
Tised  for  the  occasion,  or  were  ever  published 
before  I  cannot  tell,  but  they  stand  as  I  have  copied 
them,  in  a  very  neat  hand,  clear  and  plain : — 

I  likfi  the  boonie  birdies, 

I  loo'  them  ane  an'  a*. 
When  glinting  in  the  son  beams. 

Or  flattering  through  the  snaw. 
Sbging  in  the  morning's  yonth, 

Ere  yet  the  sun  be  high, 
Cbeerie  notes  o'  trnstfnl  truth, 

Tar  np  in  the  blue  sky  ; 
Singing  in  the  ereDing's  hour, 

In  beech  or  birken  shaw, 
I  like  the  boanie  birdies, 

I  loo*  tJiem  ane  an'  a*. 

The  mavn  on  the  pine  tree, 

The  lark  upon  the  sod. 
Or  monnting  in  its  wild  glee, 

F*r  np  the  angel's  road. 
The  bkckbird  on  the  May  thorn, 

The  linnet  on  the'lea. 
The  cndek  amang  the  young  corn, 

Tbe  swallow  o'er  the  sea, 
That  coBMs  afore  the  Uythe  flowers, 

Whieh  hide  the  garden  wa', 
I  like  the  bonnie  birdies, 

I  loo'  them  anean'  a'. 

Tbe  robins  in  the  oold  hoars. 

That  eromple  a'  the  leaves, 
Tbe  finches  in  the  green  bowers. 

That  gladsome  summer  weaves, 
Are  fed  by  Qod  im  kiodaess. 

An*  ridily  ekd  by  Him ; 
To  tell  at  of  oor  blindness, 

When  Faith  an'  Hope  are  dim. 
Oh !  never  stane  the  wee  birds 

In  sport  free  ooft^  or  ha. 
For  if  you  kill  the  eparrow, 

Oar  Father  seea  it  fa'. 

The  birds  had  good  times  for  that  spring,  from 
the  verses,  which  we  sung  to  merry  airs ;  and 
fewer  birds*  nests  were  stolen  that  season  at  Kirk- 
howc  than  in  any  year  aince  the  forty-five. 


Few  changes  occurred  in  our  quiet  life,  for,  aot^ 
withstanding    reports   and  rumours    of    Radical 
risings,  Eirkhowe  did  not  rise,  but  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  the  ordinary  course  of 
its  business.     One  afternoon  in  spring,  Mr.  Green 
was  noticed  walking  round  to  John  Bow's,  where 
he  lodged,  and   weary   and  footsore  as  be   was, 
everybody  was  delighted  that  he   had  come   back 
again,  for  somehow  he  had  gotten  great  applause 
from  the  masters  at  Edinburgh,  for  his  learning, 
and  the  Miss  Bimies  both  said  that  they  Icnew 
what  would  happen  from   the  onerous   care   that 
David  Petrie  bestowed  upon  the  young  man's  les- 
sons.    Mr.  Green's  return  was  a  good  help  to  Mr. 
Petrie,  and  a  relief  to  Mbs  Nanqr  and  Mrs.  More, 
who  were  able  to  be  more  attentive  to  their   dis- 
pensary, as  Dr.  More  had  named  the  little  room 
behind  the  diuing-room,  which  corresponded  to  the 
small  room  behind  the  drawing-room. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE     DAUC    CLOUD. 

Thb  winter  had  been  hard  upon  the  poor  labourers' 
families.  The  frost  went  deep  into  the  earth,  and 
the  snow  lay  deep  above  it.  The  meal  rose  to 
doee  upon  two  pounds  for  the  boll,  a  price  at  which 
I  heard  many  say  the  baimies  could  not  get  one 
good  diet  for  each  day.  The  work  was  stopped 
for  a  month  at  once,  by  reason  of  the  snow,  and 
with  the  work  the  eamiags  ended,  and  it  was  a 
very  hard  time.  After  famine  comes  fever,  more 
or  less  vehement,  in  proportion  to  the  want.  That 
rule  obtains  in  the  country  as  in  the  town ;  and 
fevers  are  often  more  fatal  in  the  open  field  than 
in  the  crowded  and  fenced  cities.  The  spring  was 
one  of  much  sickness  in  the  parish,  and  Dr.  Groom 
ordered  nourishing  diet  for  his  patients,  more  than 
usual,  as  people  said  when  they  had  sometimes  to 
do  without  any  diet ;  and  many  healthy  persons 
made  proof  of  their  affection,  as  was  well  known, 
for  the  ailing,  by  going  without  anything  for  them* 
selves  in  order  that  the  Doctor's  prescription  might 
be  observed,  and  to  impose  by  a  make-believe  mode 
of  working  on  the  neighbours,  lest  they  should 
think  that  they  were  poorer  than  they  were.  The 
dispensary  was  very  busy  then,  and  the  assistants 
had  more  work  than  usual,  At  tbe  same  time, 
Miss  Nancy  was  full  of  preparations  for  some 
friends  who  were  coming  home  ;  and  it  was  said 
that  they  had  bought  or  taken  the  house  of  Blink- 
bonnie,  which  stood  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
the  manse,  above  the  water,  where  it  crept  through 
the  little  hills  away  from  us,  and  out  into  the  world 
again.  The  land  belonging  to  it  was  no  more  than 
one  very  large,  or  two  ordinary,  farms,  of  one  to 
two  hundred  acres  each,  or  thereby — ^for  the  lairds 
had  been  spendthrifts  for  generations^  and  the  last, 
who  had  long  left  the  neighbourhood,  was  the  worst 
of  all.  The  possession  was  therefore  desolate  in 
appearance,  and  the  large  gardens— for  BUnkbonnie 
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was  once  a  long  and  a  wide  eatate— were  corered 
with  weeds,  like  the  wilderness,  for  John  Inglis, 
the  gardener,  had  lost  heart  among  them ;  b«t  this 
season  eFerjthing  was  put  to  rights  for  some  occu- 
pier, and  John  Robb  had  been  working  there  with 
others,  when  his  wife  was  taken  with  the  fever, 
and  although  he  was  an  outspoken  man,  as  in  the 
matter  of  the  limestone,  yet  the  Robbs  were  well 
liked,  and  after  Mrs.  Kobb  got  the  turn,  sorry 
were  all  their  neighbours,  and  wae  for  t,he  children, 
who  had  a  good  father,  that  he  fell  past,  and  neyer 
grew  better,  but  always  worse ;  until  one  day  I 
heard  the  neighbours  say  that  he  was  at  a  rest. 

80  Miss  Nancy  followed  her  way  in  such  sorrow, 
and  was  always  sending  to  the  widow,  and  think- 
ing for  the  small  and  helpless  children,  who  might 
be  said  in  a  certain  sense  to  have  none  but  the 
framed  to  mind  them.  It  was  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  and  the  sun  shone  sweetly  after  the  heavy 
rain,  that  hung  upon  the  leaves  like  very  diamonds 
and  pearls,  as  I  supposed,  who  had  never  seen  pre- 
cious stones,  except  the  red  ruby  in  Dr.  More's  ring, 
and  perhaps  it  waa  not  a  ruby.  Our  garden  shone 
full  of  them  in  the  sun,  and  the  bum  was  noisy  as 
it  ran  to  the  water,  and  the  water  was  more  than 
fulL 

John  Robb's  house  was  a  half  mUc  from  ours, 
and  it  was  not  in  the  way  to  Blinkbonnie  ;  and  I 
was  called  out  of  the  garden  to  speak  to  Miss 
Nancy — and  ran  gladly.  She  was  saying  that  I 
was  too  young  to  carry  it  so  far,  but  that  objec- 
tion was  over-ruled,  and  I  prombed  to  go  fast 
with  the  basket  to  the  widow  and  her  children. 
And  I  always  remembered  how  that  when  I  was 
cleaned  and  combed,  she  took  ofiT  her  gloves,  and 
tied  my  neckerchief  in  a  bonnie  knot,  and  bade 
me  be  kind  to  little  Johnnie  Robb,  who  was  ra- 
ther under  my  age,  and  kissed  me — a  thing  she 
had  never  done  before — and  prombed  to  take  me 
down  with  her  to  Blinkbonnie  next  week,  if  I  had 
my  lessons  well  for  next  day.  And  I  was  very 
proud,  and  went  my  errand  well,  and  played  a 
little  while  with  Johnnie  Robb,  for  boys  soon  for- 
get their  sorrow  and  turn  to  their  play  again. 
Also  I  learned  my  lessons  well,  and  said  them  over 
before  going  to  sleep  on  the  night  before  our 
cheerful  Sunday — for  we  had  all  grown  cheerful 
since  we  went  so  often  to  Miss  Nancy's. 

It  was  in  the  dead  silence  of  the  night  that  I 
wakened  up,  and,  heard  my  father  say  he  would 
be  down  in  five  minutes ;  but  it  was  not  two, 
when  I  heard  his  foot  upon  the  stair  very  fast  like, 
and  then  other  steps  came  up  light  and  quick,  and 
I  knew  the  voice,  and  crept  to  the  door  when  one 
of  the  Miss  Dougbsses,  as  we  called  them,  though 
they  were  far  from  rich,  was  telling  that  Miss 
Nancy  had  not  been  at  the  manse,  nor  Dr.  More's, 
and  the  doctor  had  driven  into  the  town,  while  the 
minbter  was  nearly  dbtracted. 

And  it  was  then  that  Sandy,  who  was  beside  me, 
and  was  older  and  wber,  said  in  a  whisper,  "  the 
water."  80  we  hurried  on  our  clothes,  and  sought 
the  wfttf  rside,  up  and  down,  by  ourselves ;  although 


others  sought  it,  too,  for  there  was  not  a  sleeping 
eye  in  our  pboe  on  that  Sabbath  morning ;  but  we 
had  made  nothing  when  the  sun  rose,  and  when 
nine  o'clock  came,  and  no  word  had  been  heard, 
except  that  she  left  Blinkbonnie  a  little  after  seven 
in  the  evening,  and  nothing  had  been  seen,  many 
got  wearied,  and  went  to  their  houses ;  but  at  thia 
time,  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Rackets,  came  down  to 
Blinkbonnie ;  and  he  asked  at  the  Inglis*8  whether 
the  bdy  went-  up  the  water  by  the  north  or  the 
south  side.  They  had,  as  was  natural,  taken  no 
thought  to  look ;  and  when  he  went  down  to  the 
steps,  he  saw  that  they  had  never  been  covered, 
but  one  was  carried  out  of  its  place  in  the  row  ; 
and  so  he  bade  us  search  the  deep  Drover's  Pot, 
nearly  two  hundred  yards  down;  and  we  all 
searched, — not  that  I  could  do  more  than  be  in 
the  way. 

The  Drover's  Pot  was  deep,  and  the  water  was 
dmmlie,  and  nothing  came  of  the  search  for  a  time ; 
but  at  last — at  last  wc  were  cast  down  with  Tery 
grief  to  the  lowest — as  she  was  bid  carefuUj  on 
the  bank,  and  old,  hard  featured  men,  wept  like 
myself,  and  the  other  children. 

The  face  was  wan  and  white ;  but  very  pleasant 
to  look  at,  if  it  had  not  been  for  death ;   and  the 
hair  hung  over  the  brow  from  beneath  the  bonnet^ 
and  the  Uttle  basket  was  in  one  hand,  and  a  root 
of  grass  in  the  other,  which  made  us  all  sadder 
still,   because  it  was  so  clear  that  she  had  been 
near  the  bank  once,  unless  it  was  a  waif  floating 
on  the  swirl — and  her  little  grey  cloak  hung  oyer 
her,  without  being  much  soiled,  except  the  crimson 
silk,  and  there  was  mud  on  it.      By-and-bye,   Mr. 
Smith  said  to  Dr.  Groom  that  they  might  look  for 
her  watch,  and  they  took  it  from  Uie  riband  round 
her  neck.      It  pointed   to  twenty  past  seven — a 
little  before  the  gloamin.'    A  small  picture,  in  a 
yellow  frame,  was  close  to  the  watch,  like  a  pcnn  j, 
or  little  more,  in  size ;    and  Dr.  More,  who  came 
up  faster  then  than  I  ever  saw  him  walk   before, 
said  that  it  was  the  likeness  of  her  mother,    wbo 
died  so  long  ago,  when   the  black  letters  came. 
And   then  they  began  to  carry  her  on  a  board  to 
the  manse,  and  the  doctor  was  to  place  her  ia  the 
chabe ;  but  the  neighbours  did  not  wish  tbat^  and 
so,  when  all  was  ready,  and  we  looked  at  the  wliite, 
white  lips,  that  would  speak  to  ua  no  more    for 
ever,  it  seemed  as  if  our  very  hearts  would  break ; 
and  I  bowed  down  and  kissed  them,  which  I  oould 
do,  because  I  was  so  very  small,  and  thej  were 
cold,  cold,  but.  I  minded  upon  the  last  nigbt,  and 
my  leave  taking,  or  I  would  not  have  done  ibat  ; 
and  when  I  looked  up,  and  they  were  goin^  <^vaj 
and  she  was  lifted  away,  there  was  Mi*.  Green,  sc 
weak  and  woeful,  that  I  took  hb  hand,  for  be  cook 
scarcely  walk ;   and  he  spoke  ont  of  hb  Bible,    a 
he  could  for  sobbing,  that  '*  all  flesh  is  grass,   aiM 
the  goodliness  thereof  like  the  flower  of  the  field,  ^ 
and  other  words  like  these.     Thb  waa  out  of  a] 
compare  the  saddest  gathering  that  we  ever    bai 
on  a  Sabbath  at  Kirkhowe,  as  we  went   up  to  tb 
mause  by  the  pearest  way,  past  (he  back  of  X>] 
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ICora's ;  bai  I  went  not  in  then,  for  there  were 
to  manj  children,  and  they  all  had  loved  her  so 
welL 

Why  BOW  should  these  hours  of  sorrow  be  re- 
called, seeing  there  are  so  many  ia  the  world,  aud 
Nanoy  Rose  has  been  dead  so  long  ?    Because  she 


is  not  dead.  She  never  died,  as  useless  ladies  die, 
to  be  forgotten.  She  lived,  aud  lives  yet,  guiding 
our  thoughts  ia  some  manner,  and  keeping  her 
watch  over  more  hearts  than  two  or  three,  as  we 
may  see  afterwards. 

[7b  be  CofUiHued,) 


GLEANINGS    AND    FRAGMENTS. 


BESSEM£B*S  PATENT  MAY  BE  A  FAILURE. 
SacB  the  month  of  August  last,  almost  every 
newspaper  and  periodical  has  contained  some 
BoUoe  of  Bessemer's  discovery  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel.  Praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Bessemer 
for  his  attention  to  a  matter  of  such  general 
inteitst,  it  being  known  that  the  consumption  of 
iron  and  steel  constitutes  a  very  important  item  in 
the  oofflmerdal  afiairs  of  this  country ;  but  after  so 
mndi  adulation  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a 
pnetioai  investigation  of  the  merits  of  a  system 
whidi  is  closely  connected  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  The  writer  of  this  paper  is  totally 
vaaeqiuuBted  with  Mr.  Bessemer;  it  is  no  matter 
of  consequence  to  him  as  an  individual  if  the 
system  be  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit  or  not ;  he 
can  only  say  that  for  twenty  years  he  was  practi- 
cally engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  business,  and 
win  never  forget  the  lesson  he  was  obliged  to 
learn.  It  is  well  known  that  the  present  large 
ocosiunption  of  iron  and  steel  is  attributable  to 
the  increase  of  railway  traffic  and  other  means  of 
communication,  and  if  the  patent  be  made  profitable 
it  win  probably  be  applied  to  iron  for  rails,  spring$, 
ukI  axlet ;  and  shoold  it  be  introduced  to  Birming- 
ham and  Wolverhampton,  where  chains,  cables,  and 
andiors  are  made,  the  consequences  will  be  still 
more  important.  The  circumstance  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that  between  facts  and  theories  there 
ia  a  remarkable  diflTerenoe ;  and  when  an  experiment 
hM  succeeded  once  it  \s  by  no  means  certain  that 
it  win  always  be  satisfactory.  To  the  chemist  and 
the  philosopher  it  is  well  known  that  the  same 
wwdts  are  not  always  produced  by  the  repetition 
of  aunilar  operations.  If  the  Bessemer  discovery 
vne  confined  to  certain  cksses  of  manufacture,  it 
would  be  Qsefnl ;  but  if  it  become  general,  it  may 
b«  attended  with  very  dangwow  catueqwHces. 

There  are  many  things — such  as  ornaments  for 
fire-stoves,  and  buttons,  chiefly  made  in  Birming- 
ham* whidi  will  not  polish  unless  they  receive  a 
hard  snrface,  and  to  obtain  it  they  are  generally 
pJ*wd  m  an  iron  box  with  bones,  and  when 
^^M  are  plunged  into  cold  water.  This  process 
gives  them  a  steel  surface  which  will  receive  a  high 
¥^^  The  axles  of  common  carriages  are 
*<^>>ctimesmade  of  iron,  aud  a  steel  surface  welded 
2J^wn  to  prevent  their  speedy  wear  by  constant 
frj^^ ;  but  if  the  iron  were  brought  to  a  white 
■••t,  aad  were  then  rubbed  over  with  prussite  of 
F^^  the  steel  sorfaoe  would  be  obtained  from 


immersion  in  cold  water.  The  writer  of  this  paper 
has  tried  many  experiments,  and  has  found  results 
which  possibly  would  have  been  as  marvellous  as 
those  of  Mr.  Bessemer,  but  cosmopolitan  principles 
must  prevail  It  is  of  no  consequence  what  a 
man  might  gain  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  if 
it  were  injurious  to  a  very  large  community. 

The  history  of  the  manufacture  of   iron  and 
steel    is    of  no    consequence    for    the    present 
argument,  the  fact  that  we  have  them  and  cannot 
do  without  them  is  self  evident ;  yet  whether  there 
can  be  any  plan  introduced  successfully  to  disphice 
operations  which  have  been  for  years  in  practice 
remains  to  be  proved.    To  every  person  acquainted 
with  iron  and  stee]«  the  term  having  **  a  body  in  it" 
is  quite  understood,  but  to  the  uninitiated  some 
explanation  is  required.     Iron  stone  b  known  aa  a 
common  produce  of  many  parts  of  this  country ;  it 
is  not  combustible,   but,   to  produce  pig  iron,  a 
fnmace  is  prepared,   and    into    its     mouth  is 
continually  poured  the  iron  stone  along  with   coal 
and  coke;  a  blast  is  worked  by  steam  or  other 
power,  and  the  iron  runs  from  an  aperture  into 
moulds,  called  pigs,  in  which  they  are  moulded ; 
before  they  have  cooled,  they  are  as  brittle  as  glass, 
but  if  they  are  annealed — that  is,   covered  from 
external  air  till  perfectly  cold — they  will  acquire  a 
degree  of  almost  incredible  resistance  or  toughness. 
These  principles  of  practice  will  not  apply  to  Mr. 
Bessemer's  patent.     Should  any  one  be  inclined  to 
try  an  experiment  generally  known  on  a  piece,  of  iron 
and  steely  take   a  smith's  bellows,   the  moveable 
pipe  preferred ;  heat  the  iron  and  apply  the  blast ; 
the   iro.i  will  not   cool,   but  will  consume,   and 
instead  of  being  improved  will  be  destroyed.     A 
circumstance  will  often  occur  in  the  experience  of 
men  who  are  accustomed  to  forge  the  blades  of 
knives,  &c.    If  the  small  piece  of  steel  is  longer  in 
contact  with  the  blast,  it  loses  its  nature,  and  will 
either  fall  to  pieces  under  the  workman's  hammer, 
or  will  pass  through  its  stages,  and  break  in  the 
servant's  hand  on  being  cleaned.     The  objections 
offered  to  the  common  process  of  making  iron  are 
the  best  gaarantees  for  its  qualify  ;  and  every  one 
acquainted  with  it  is  well  aware  that  English  iron 
never  ought  to  be  any  worse  than  what  it  is. 
There  are  circumstances  plainly  illustrative  of  this 
in  the   accidents  arising  from  a  broken  axle,   or 
coupling  chain,  or  tier  of  a  railway  carriage  wheel. 
To  show  that  brit.le  or  badly  wrought  iron  would 
be  attended  with  consequences  too  disastrous  for 
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detail,  a  table  knife  of  a  anperior  kind  may   be 
bent  nearly  double,  bat  it  will  not  break  if  made 
from  good  sheer  steel — like  an  unbent  bow,  it  will 
return  to  its  former  straightness.    The  cause  of 
this  elasticity  is  found  in  the  very  process  Mr.  Bes- 
semer seeks  to   destroy — it  is  the  consequence 
of  operations  which,  though  old,  cannot  be  super- 
seded.    A  brief  explanation  of  this  process  will  be 
sufficient  to  con?ince  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel   that    no 
other  plan  can  be  attended  with  success.     Iron,  it 
has  been  said,  is  at  first  brittle,   and   its  general 
utefalnees  consists  in  its  being  malleable.     In  its 
first  state  in  the  stone  it  can  serve  no  practical 
purpose.     In  its  second  state  only  a  few  purposes. 
In  its  third  condition  it  is  generally  useful ;   and 
then  from  it  the  rails  are  made  on  which  thousands 
venture  their  lives,  and  through  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  is  conducted.     In  the  fourth 
it  is  steel,  which  constitutes  the  springs  of  carriages ; 
and  in  the  fifth  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  files 
and  tools,  and  is  called  cast  steel.     In  the  second 
state  of  the  iron  stone  it  has  been  puddled.     The 
pigs  have  been  placed  in  a  furnace  and  moved  about 
with  iron  bars  in  a  ball.     The  mass  is  then  passed 
through  a  pair  of  rollers,  and  afterwards  put  under 
a  forge  hammer  and  wrought  i^to  bars.     The  third 
stage  arises  from  what  is  called  a  converting  pro- 
cess. There  are  proportions  of  charcoal  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  harder  or  kinder.    This 
is  called  a  high  or  a  low  heat — the  former  pro- 
duces cast  steel,  being  for  files  and  many  pur- 
poses;  the  lattw  for  railway  springs  and  other 
objects.     After  all  this  we  find  there  are  accidents ; 
and  every  one  acquainted  with  the  trade  knows 
what  care  in  each  process  is  required  to  produce 
a  quality  which  is  necessary  for  public  safety.     In 
maJ^ing  sheer  steel  the  bars  of  iron  from  the  con- 
verting furnace  are  selected,  and  are  drawn  under 
a  forge  hammer.      They  are  then    welded   and 
drawn  again  to  a  certain  size,  to  obtain  double 
sheer  steel — as  that  of  a  table  knife,  just  named. 
The  fact  will  now  appear  that  iron  and  steel  are 
only  rendered  valuable  by  being  submitted  to  the 
process  of  the  hammer;  and  Mr.  Bessemer,  by  dis- 
pensing with  that,  as  a  slow  process,  will  give  us 
a  substitute  for  iron,  which  if  malleable  at  all  will 
have  neither  body  nor  quality  to  sustain  the  pres- 
sure which  will  come  upon  it.     We  have  heard 
much  of  the  decrease  of  our  popularity  in  manu- 
facture.      Its  troth  or  untruth  is  not  the  pre- 
sent question*;  but  if  anything  will  ruin  the  hard- 
ware trade  of  England,  it  will  be  the  introduction 
of  a  bad,  spurious  material,  which  is  of  far  more 
importance  in  the  quality  of  tools  than  even  the 
workmanship  employed  in  their  preparation.     One 
fact  may  be  further  added  to  show  that  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  submitting  iron  and  steel  to  the  ham- 
mer,   which    Mr.     B^semer    would    principally 
dispense  with,  is :  Take  a  bar,  or  as  it  is  called  an 
ingot,  of  cast  steel  which  has  gone  through  the 
stages  of  good  bar  iron;  it  has  been  converted,  and 
melted  in  a  crucible,  and  is  of  a  quality  which  will 


make  the  finest  edged  rasor.  A  man  singie-handad 
can  break*any  part  of  this  bar.  Submit  the  ingot 
to  the  tilt-hammer,  reduce  it  from  three  inches  in 
diameter  to  one  inch,  and  twice  the  force  will  not 
break  it.  In  former  times  all  iron  and  sted  were 
forged  or  tilted  to  the  siaas  required  for  the  ariieks 
which  were  to  be  manufactured  from  it ;  and  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  hardware  trade 
will  always  give  the  preference  to  the  articles 
made  from  tilted  rather  than  rolled  iron  or  steel. 
The  reason  is  plain.  The  hammer  closes  the  pores, 
and  removes  the  oxyde  of  earth  which  clings  to  the 
substance  through  every  process,  and  the  more  it 
is  wrought  the  more  flexible,  pure  and  aervioeaUe 
it  will  always  be.  If  any  person  will  refer  to 
"Parkea'  Chemical  Catechism,"  it  will  be  aaea 
what  importance  b  attached  to  "  repeated  hammer- 
ing." Of  late  years  a  trial  respecting  a  iiatent  for 
the  manufacture  of  cast  steel  has  enjoyed  pubtie 
attentioB.  The  proposal  was  to  make  cast  or  re- 
fined steel  from  iron  scrap,  whidi  was  an  almost 
valueless  article.  The  process  consisted  of  the 
addition  of  manganese  in  the  crucible ;  but  it  was  a 
failure,  and,  as  those  engaged  in  the  practical  pait 
of  the  business  said,  '*  U  you  want  a  good  ardok 
from  the  melting  pot,  you  must  put  good  metal 
in."  80  far  is  it  certain  that  the  Bessemer  patoat 
must  be  a  failure,  that  the  practice  of  years  and 
general  experience,  though  quickened  by  the 
sharpest  competition  at  home  and  the  greateet 
rivalry  abroad,  have  not  been  able  to  produoe  a 
workable  and  passable  iron  or  Eteel  on  any  other 
plan  than  that  which  has  now  been  explaiiied. 
The  friends  of  the  Bessemer  system  we  may  sup- 
pose say  everything  in  support  of  the  patent^  that 
can  be  advanced  with  truth;  but  they  confess  that 
"  if  the  iron  remains  in  the  furnace  a  few  minutes 
longer  than  the  time  required,  its  dMraoter  as  icon 
or  ste^  is  annihilated,  and  a  mass  of  very  brittle 
crystalline  iron  will  be  left  as  the  result.*'  There 
is  a  good  degree  of  truth  in  that  statement,  and,  if 
the  regular  course  of  experience  is  to  be  followed, 
it  is  sure  to  be  the  case. 

Supposing  the  new  process,  as  an  experiment, 
were  to  answer  under  the  management  of  a  Wilful 
chemist,  which  undoubtedly  Mr.  Bessemer  is^  the 
manufacture  of  the  iron  and  steel  could  not  alwaji 
be  conducted  by  practical  chemists ;  oonaequeiiliy, 
from  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  UieworkfljieB, 
the  large  iron  manufacturers  might  lose  coBuderably 
more  from  failures  in  operations  than  they  would 
ever  gain  by  the  time  Mr.  Bessemer  professes  to  save. 
To  the  public  the  question  is  one  of  vital  conse- 
queuoe— is  this  new  iron,  as  the  advocates  of  the 
system  say,  to  become  "  a  substitute  for  timbo'' 
and  *'  a  benefit  to  the  whole  world  P*'  But  who  ia  to 
examine  its  quality  before  the  people  trust  them- 
selves to  its  agency  P  It  is  nKNre  than  probaUe 
that  it  will  under  heavy  pressure  give  no  notice  of 
a  catastrophe,  like  ordinary  iron,  by  bendiag^  but 
like  what  it  still  is,  CMsi  meUl  pMrtialfy  puryied^  it 
will  doubtless  break,  and,  under  eircttmstaaeesMUle 
anticipated,  will  be  attended  with  very  disaetrous 
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refuks.  If  Mr.  BeaeeHMi^B  iron  is  to  be'  tastadj 
properlj,  let  it  be  made  from  tbe  iron  stone' 
principally  fonnd  in  England,  let  it  be  submitted 
to  the  forge  bammer  ;  for  it  bmj  pass  through  the 
rollers  and  seem  to  have  a  malleable  body,  when,  if 
brought  to  the  proper  teak,  it  will  be  fonnd  tender, 
brittle,  and  consequently  unfit  for  BMohanical 
pmpoass.  Mr.  Bessemer's  plan  is  soon  explained. 
He  has  a  receiver  for  the  liquid  iron  as  deriyed 
from  the  iron  stone,  and  he  supplies  a  blast  whieh 
ptoduees  a  rioloit  motion  of  the  metal,  which 
sfterwards  is  considered  iron  or  steel. 

Mr.  Bessemer  is  worthy  of  credit  for  his  desire 
to  introdnoe  an  improTement  in  this  department  of 
manufacture.  He  is  no  doubt  thoroughly  sincere, 
and  has  acted  perfectly  right  in  securing  to  himself 
the  benefits  of  his  discovery  in  a  pecuniary  view, 
but  inasmuch  as  public  interests  have  to  be  res- 
pected, it  is  right  to  intimate  that  the  philosopher 
frequentiy  fails  for  want  of  practical  experience, 
and  that  feet  is  the  absolute  and  only  reason  why 
thsse  ranaiks  have  been  made. 


PAE13  AND  LONDON. 

Wixmnnra  some  wed[s  ago  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  passing  by  the  front  of  the 
sieieiit  pile,  I  perceived  the  door  leading  to  one  of 
the  towers  was  left  open.  Some  workmen  were 
engaged  in  slight  repairs  on  the  roof,  and  I  was 
nddenly  sieaed  with  a  desire  to  witness  from  one 
of  the  towers  the  beautiful  sunset  that  was  coming 
00.  I  therefore  mounted  the  narrow  stairs,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  a  flood  of  associations,  connected 
lot  only  with  the  building  on  which  I  stood,  but 
with  the  beautiful  mty  thai  was  outstretched  like 
a  Bap  beneath.  The  pen  of  Victor  Hugo  had 
iave^  the  grand  old  edifiee  with  an  ahnost 
magical  diarm,  for  in  a  dim  imaginative  haze  the 
vivid  situations  of  his  striking  novel  rose  before 
me.  In  the  sweet  calm  of  the  autumn  evening,  and 
the  silence  of  the  street  below,  I  could  only  for  a 
time  think  of  the  meditative  Claude  Frollo— 
sbsofbed  in  study  upon  tbe  spot  where  I  was  now 
standing -HH',  looking  downward  from  the  height, 
see  his  smuggling  form  about  to  be  dashed  to  atoms 
on  the  stones  below.  One  carving,  indeed,  in  my 
fovgetfulnese  of  present  objects,  seemed  to  assume 
s  groiasque  physiognomy,  that  was  quite  a  study 
for  the  face  ai  Quasimodo.  Gradually  my  thoughts 
leteited  to  reoent  events,  that  had  achieved  their 
erowning  significance  in  the  solemn  aisles  beneath, 
end  I  wondered  what  history  would  have  to  say 
efthese. 

Arousing  from  my  reverie  and  looking  forth  on 
tbe  towers,  palaces,  and  domes,  that  stood  up 
■harply  defined  in  the  clear,  soft  atmosphere,  tinted 
gorgeously  with  the  last  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  I 
W  shnoat  unconsciously  led  to  think  of  the 
^epitsl  of  my  native  land.  Living  in  London,  year 
*fter  year,  I  had  almost  ceased  to  think  of  it  in 


any  other  ligiit  than  as  the  most  commonplace  dty 
in  the  world.  But  now,  standing  on  the  roof  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  taking  somewhat  such  a  view  of 
Paris  as  I  should  take  of  London  trom  the  balcoiqr 
of  St.  Paul's,  I  could  better  realise  the  wonder, 
and  even  admiration,  with  which  many  foreigners 
Ttgud  enormous  London. 

There  was  the  regret,  to  begin  with,  at  the 
difference  of  atmosphere — ^the  size  of  Paris  (bein§^ 
as  a  lively  French  friend  remarked  a  dty  that 
might  dance  in  London) — ^the  wood  fires — ^the 
people,  living  so  much  abroad  that  the  separate 
fires  burning  in  almost  every  room  in  London  are 
not  necessary— «nd  the  absence  of  factories,  all 
contribute  to  that  deamess  of  the  air  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  not  the  least  charm  of  a  large  city. 

Thinking  of  Notre  Dame,  by  comparison  with 
Westminstw  Abbey,  I  must,  generally,  prefer  the 
latter;  although  the  elaborate  western  front  oi  the 
French  Oatheml  is,  undoubtedly,  veiy  fine^  But 
the  interior  is  cold  and  barren,  and  wants  variety. 
It  does  not  impress  me,  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
own  ancient  pile,  with  the  feelings  of  Milton's 
glorious  lines  in  tJie  Penseroso.  We  Londonmra, 
too,  seem  to  have  an  affectionate  reverence  for  the 
Abbey,  very  different  from  that  of  the  Parisiaiis  for 
Notre  Dame;  for,  undoubtedly,  the  most  faahionaUe 
place  of  wordiip  is  the  Maddeine  —  a  superb 
buildmg,  indeed,  but  one  where  I  cannot  consider 
the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies  appear  to  the  best 
advantage.  But  it  was  not  orig^ially  intended  as 
a  place  of  worship ;  indeed,  it  was  at  one  time 
destined  by  Napoleon  for  a  Temple  of  Victory,  in 
which  to  deposit  the  trophies  he  had  collected  in 
his  different  campaigns.  To  the  stay-at-home 
reader  (if  such  there  be  in  these  travelling  days) 
we  can  .best  give  an  idea  of  the  Madeline  by 
likening  it  to  our  own  Royal  Exchange.  There  is 
a  fine  bold  altarpieoe  in  the  Madeleine,  which, 
however  defective  in  some  minor  points,  is  certainly 
more  in  keeping  (not  a  little  merit  methbks)  with 
tbe  general  appearance  of  the  building,  than  the 
dull,  inharmonious  masses  of  marble  that  seem  to 
fill  up  the  odd  corners  of  St.  Paul's.  There  is 
another  contrast  between  St.  Paul's  and  the 
Madeleine  worth  mentioning.  The  vault-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  central  portion  of  our  London 
Cathedral,  unrelieved  by  pictures,  statuary,  or  even 
groups  of  worshippers  scattered  about  on  the 
Sabbath— the  few  who  come,  partly  to  hear  the 
anthem,  partly  to  see  the  building,  shut  up  between 
barricades,  that  must  remind  man^f  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  or  the  Cattle  show,  almost  make  the 
Protestant  blush  for  the  glory  of  his  Chureh,  and 
wonderingly  ask  if  the  freedom  and  cheerfulness  of 
the  Maddeioe,  where  no  distinction  is  made  b^ween 
the  workman  in  his  blouse  and  the  Countess  in  her 
diamonds,  and  where  the  worshipper  kneels  in  any 
portion  of  the  building  he  chooses,  has  not  a  more 
humanising  inflnence  than  the  purest  creed  ad- 
ministeied  in  a  sectarian  spirit.  Looking  down 
upon  the  river,  which  tows  beneath,  one  sees  a 
vast  differanoe  between  it  and  tbe  broad-bosomed 
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Thames  (pity  that  it  retains  so  little  of  its  Tirgin 
parity).  The  silent  highway  of  London  has  as- 
sociations, historical,  commercial,  and  domestic,  to 
vbioh  the  canal-like  Seine  is  a  stranger.  I  haye 
always  thought  the  views  of  London  from  some  of 
the  Bridges  to  possess  much  interest — and  could 
always  enter  into  the  feelings  so  charmingly  em- 
bodied by  Wordsworth  in  his  sonnet  on  a  view  of 
London  from  Westminster  Bridge.  But  I  have 
been  most  struck  by  a  view  of  St.  Paul's  at 
sunset  from  Southward  Bridge.  To  the  Cockney, 
bom  and  bred  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells, 
writing  thus  may  seem  very  prosaic,  but  I  can 
assure  him  if  he  is  anything  of  an  artist,  that  the 
effect  of  the  grand  central  object  surrounded  by,  it 
may  be,  a  thousand  leagues  of  cloud,  gorgeously 
tinted  an  by  autumn  sunset,  was  quite  Kem- 
brandtish. 

The  bridges  of  Paris  though  very  numerous  are 
too  small  to  awaken  much  interest  in  the  mind  of 
a  Londoner  accustomed  to  the  majestic  terraces  of 
Waterloo,  or  the  bold  yet  airy  span  of  Hungerford. 
One    thing   should    be   particulariy  noted  in 
Parisian  architecture ;  whatever  is  really  beautiful 
IS  made  the  most  of — would  that  it   were  so   in 
London.     The  Parisian    Houses  of   Parliament 
would  not  have  been  erected  in  a  swamp  where 
only  a  good  view  of  them  could  be  obtained  from 
one  of  the  dirtiest  and  least  interesting  localities. 
Compare  the  situation  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  with 
the  position  of  any  public  building  in  London,  where 
the  only  really  fine  site  is  occupied  with  one  of  the 
ugliest  edifices  that  an  Englishman  of  taste  can 
blush  for — to  say  nothing  of   it  as  a  receptacle 
for   high  art.     (It    may  be  worth  considering, 
enpMsant,  what  would  have  been  done  by  this 
time  for  a  French  Turner's  gift  to  the  nation.)     I 
should  hope  too,  that  no  real  aitist  is  blind  to  the 
lamentable  folly  of  placing  a  tall  column  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  square ;  and  I  would  quietly  ask, 
wherein  consists  the  appropriateness  of  such   a 
column  to  a  naval  commander — I  am  told  it   is 
I^elson,  but  the  cocked  hat  is  all  vouches  for  it  at 
that  distance.     In  Paris  we  may  see,   in  more 
instances  than  one,  how  and  where  a  column  should 
be  placed.     A  column,  says  common  sense,  should 
stand  that  the  eye  rests  upon  it  alone,  as  a  princi- 
pal object.     In  Trafalgar-square  the  only  effect 
produced  in  my  mind  is  that  it  is  sadly  in  the  way. 
To  show  again  the  improved  effect  to  be  attained 
by  a  slight  change  of  position — I  would  refer  to  the 
Marble  Arch^M^hich  a  French  architect  would  most 
certainly  have  placed  exactly  opposite  the  end  of 
the  Edgeware-road,  and  thus  it  would  have  formed 
a  pleasing  object  across  the  very  centre  of  the 
park,  and  for  nearly  a  mile  down  a  wide  road. 

As  to  hopinjg  for  Boulevards  round  London, 
that  is  visionary,  from  the  high  value  of  the  ground ; 
yet  in  some  quarters  (as,  for  instance,  the  New- 
road,  where  a  small  portion  of  the  gardens  front- 
ing the  houses,  would  form  charming  promenades 
in  the  summer)  the  experiment  might  be  tried 
without  any  extraordinary  difficulty.    As  to  a 


really  handsome  fountain  in  London,  we  must  not 
look  for  such  a  marvel.  In  Paris  we  have  many, 
quite  works  of  art,  and  what  can  be  more  agree- 
able on  a  sultry  day  than  the  cool  refreshing 
splash  of  a  fountain. 

I  can  only  regard  our  Bailway  Stations  with  a 
sigh — such  lavish  expenditure,  such  hei^  of 
mortar,  such  piles  of  brickwork,  and — bo  little 
elegance.     It  is  quite  astonishing. 

Of  the  petrified  negroes  that  are  stuck  about 
some  of  our  squares,  I  had  better  say  nothing. 
Nor  will  I  advert  to  those  ghastly  abominationa^ 
the  city  churchyards,  for  here  at  least,  there  is 
some  ground  for  hope.  To  a  much  greater  length 
these  remarks  might  have  extended,  but  the  sun  is 
sinking  lower  and  lower,  and  the  beauties  of  Paris 
are  no  longer  visible.  The  workmen,  also,  coming 
forward,  politely  inform  me  that  their  labours  are 
over  for  the  day,  and  they  are  about  to  dose  the 
building.  So,  almost  reluctantly  even  now,  I  descend 
from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  with  a  feeling,  not 
of  contempt  for  my  own  ci^iital,  in  its  busy,  bnst- 
ling  variety,  but  a  desire  that  the  vast  sums 
expended  in  London  architecture  couM  be  as 
promptly  and  effectively  applied  as  in  the  chtm- 
ing  city  beneath  me. 


THE  PEASIAKS  IN  HERAT  AND  THE  EUSSIAKS 
IN  INDIA. 

Thb  geography  of  central  Asia  has  long  been  a 
mythical  subject  in  our  seminaries  of  useful 
learning.  Three-fourths  of  our  people  know  not 
what  or  where  Herat  is,  with  any  precision.  The 
The  Aral,  the  Araxes,  even  the  Caspian,  certainly 
the  Oxus,  and,  most  undoubtedly,  all  those  chains 
of  horrible  mountains  that  raise  rugged  diffii 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Tigris,  are  names  to 
th«m«  and  nothing  more.  This  ignorance  of  com- 
mon things  leaves  us  in  danger  of  being  cheated 
on  every  hand.  We  are  at  war  with  the  Persians, 
and  a  vast  portion  of  our  population  know  only 
that  Persia  was  a  great  empire  when  it  had  Cyrus 
for  its  monarch — and  they  have  heard  of  Xenes, 
and  Greece — of  Darius  and  Alexander,  and  of 
Esther  the  Queen. 

Persia  extends  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  To  the  ports  of  the  Caspian  the  Russian 
armies  can  be  floated  by  navigable  canals,  or  rivers, 
from  every  part  of  that  Northern  Empire  in  Europe 
— even  from  Finland,  or  the  shores  of  the  White 
Sea.  Into  the  Caspian  our  fleet  of  new  gun-boats 
can  never  penetrate.  Around  that  great  inland 
sea  the  Russians  may  build  arsenals,  and  collect 
the  materials  of  war  without  the  dread  of  inter- 
ruption. Upon  its  waters  they  can  collect  half  a 
million  of  men,  more  easily  than,  perhaps,  to  any 
other  part  of  their  dominions.  The  Caspian  is 
their  natural  basis  in  their  expeditions  to  the 
South,  now  that  they  have  been  foiled  in  the 
Euxine.  The  former  sea  has  the  great  advantage 
ef  perfect  security,   which  the  latter  can  never 
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possess,  Qttiil  Bosaiabas  ocmqaered  and  garriaoned 
Um  fiospliontSy  and  not  tvea  then;  for  ihej  would 
still  be  liable  to  attacks  by  the  Danube.  The 
Caspian,  moreover,  commands  the  Euxine,  and  this 
quiJity  of  the  inland  sea  has  nerer  been  fully 
obserred,  or  publicly  stated,  by  our  politicians. 
It  is  dgiendent,  indeed,  upon  the  strength  of 
Persia  and  Turkey,  and  their  feelings  towards 
Rossia.  If  the  Turks  are  capable  of  defending 
their  territories  in  Asia  from  any  army  that  Russia 
ean  aoeumnlate  on  the  Caspian,  the  latter  is  not  a 
key  to  the  Euxine ;  but  if  the  Sultan  is  unable  to 
resist  the  Muscovite  strength  in  Asia,  we  scarcely 
need  to  say  that  the  Bosphoms  may  be  turned  and 
won  firom  the  East.  If  the  Sultan*s  Qovemment 
were  capable  and  energetic,  they  would  fortify  the . 
position  remaioing  to  them  of  the  Caspian  shores, 
and  hare  their  own  ships  upon  its  waters.  Many 
years  will,  however,  pass  before  they  have  recovered 
from  their  lethargy  sufficiently  to  offer  an  effective 
resistance  upon  the  Caspian  itself,  or  farther  from 
the  Euxine  than  Eneroum  and  Kars. 

The  purposes  of  Russia  for  a  time  would  be 
proaioted  by  the  annexation  of  Persia,  and  by  every 
step  taken  towards  this  success.  The  Persian 
Oovemment  has  been  long  subjected  to  the  suc- 
cessful diplomacy  of  B4issia.  The  Shah  is 
q>parently  very  like  the  representatives  of  effete 
funilies  everywhere.  A  vigorous  monarch  in 
Teheran  would  check  Russia.  A  Dost  Mohammed 
would  have  been  a  barrier  for  many  years. 
Ronjeet  Singb,  probably,  could  have  interposed  an 
eiective  resiatanoe  to  the  Muscovites.  Mehemet 
'  AU  would  have  done  better  than  either  of  his 
Asiatic  contemporaries ;  and  he  might  have  raised 
Pecria  from  being  the  footstool  of  the  Romanoffs 
to  the  rival  of  Russia.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Persian  land  is  overlooked  by  many  of  our 
aathoritie^  on  political  combinations.  It  touches 
the  Caspian  on  the  north,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on 
the  south.  Th*e  land  is  said  to  be  barren  by  some, 
and  fertile  by  others.  The  surface,  probably, 
presents  abundant  evidence  of  both  statements. 
The  Persiana  have  long  been  sunk  under  *'  the 
inarchy  of  despotism."  Christianity  was  trampled 
oat  by  violence ;  and  the  land  lost  its  hope  of 
progress  with  its  faith.  We  have  no  reason  to 
*nppose  that  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Persians 
•re  equal  now  to  those  of  their  ancestry.  We  even 
know  that  they  have  degenerated  rapidly.  Still, 
Persia  contains  many  fertile  regions.  Tlie  late 
Henry  Martyn  wrote  when  upon  his  missionary 
tour  in  that  country  :—  ^ 

On  deaoeoding  into  the  plain  of  Nackshao,  my  attention 
vat  teiied  by  the  appearance  of  a  hoary  mountain  in  front, 
it  the  other  end,  riling  lo  high  above  the  rett  that  they 
•aak  into  nothing.  It  was  tnly  tnblime,  and  the  interest 
it  excited  was  not  less,  when,  on  inquiring  its  name,  I  was 
told  it  was  Agir,  or  Ararat.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  we 
ttt  ont  for  Shurror.  The  evening  was  pleasant ;  the  ground 
ovet  whieh  we  passed  was  full  of  rich  cultivation  and  ver- 
^vt,  watered  by  many  a  stream,  and  containing  forty  villages, 
^Mofthem  with  the  nsnal  appendage  of  gardens.  .  .  . 
^  ^»Miai  muj  a  spot  where  Noah  perhaps  oflbred  his  sacri- 


fices ;  and  the  promise  of  God,  "  that  seed  time,  and  harvest 
should  not  oease*'  appeared  to  me  more  anxiously  fulfilled  in 
the  agreeable  plain  where  it  was  spoken  than  elsewhere,  as 
I  had  not  seen  such  fertility  in  any  part  of  the  Shah's 
dominions. 

He  had,  however,  found  many  fertile  tracts ;  and 
the  accomplbhed  and  enthusiastic  missionary  was 
an  observant  man.  A  vast  portion  of  the  land  is 
desolate,  and  without  inhabitants — desolate  be- 
cause it  is  destitute  of  population ;  yet  Persia 
comprises  many  delightful  districts»eaoh  of  them 
equal  in  breadth  and  length  to  a  German  princi- 
pality. It  would  be  very  curious  indeed  if  the 
knd  were  not  remarkable  for  its  native  fertility ; 
since  the  great  district  of  Eden  is  comprised  pro- 
bably within  its  frontiers,  and  the  land  known  by 
that  name  to  the  ancients  forms  part  of  its  pro- 
vinces. 

The  late  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  a  diplomatic  letter 
to  Count  Woronzoff,  whom  he  had  met  in  Persia, 
assigns  the  want  of  fertility  in  the  Persian  land  as 
a  reason  why  the  Russians  could  not  conveniently 
invade  India  from  that  quarter ;  but  the  writer  re- 
ferred doubtless  to  the  districts  aflfordmg  the 
nearest  road  to  India  from  the  Russian  frontiers, 
as  the  crow  flies ;  but  the  Cossacks  are  not'  abso-^ 
lutely  required  to  follow  the  crows.  The  danger 
arises  not  only  from  an  influx  of  armed  men  over 
the  north-western  frontiers,  which  has  occurred 
repeatedly,  but  also  from  the  possession  of  the 
Persian  Qulf  by  a  hostile  power  with  some  mari- 
time pretences,  and  at  the  present  date,  if  we  are 
correctly  iuformed,  with  a  naval  station  in  the 
Chinese  seas. 

Our  Glovemment,  in  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  Euphratcan  valley  railway  of  eighty  miles,  in- 
volving an  outlay  of  not  quite  £650,000,  in  the 
first  instauce,  desire  to  have  routes  from  and  to 
India.  They  doubt  whether  Egypt  may  be  always 
open  upon  friendly  terms ;  and  if  its  rulers  never 
be  out  of  alliance  with  us,  still,  a  little  competition 
in  trade  is  useful. 

Those  politicians  who  look  a  little  before  them 
consider  that  our  danger  from  future  military 
movements  is  to  be  found  in  Persia,  and  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  They  cannot  doubt  the  existence 
of  Russian  influence  at  Teheran.  It  is  visible  in 
the  attack  upon  Herat,  as  it  has  been  visible  in 
the  Persian  policy  for  many  years.  We  are  at 
war  with  Persia,  and  like  fire,  hostilities  once 
commenced  may  spread.  Russia  promises  to 
assist  meaning,  to  devour  Persi%  and  thereby  to 
reach  India.  Neither  Austria,  nor  France,  care 
for  Russian  progress  to  the  eastward  of  Heddekel, 
or  Tigris,  for  a  time.  They  see  not  that  conquest 
there  would  soon  be  supremacy  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  would  soon  be  victory  at  Constantinople. 
They  could  not  help  Stamboul  if  it  were  assailed 
from  the  East ;  and  it  would  be  of  little  import- 
ance whether  they  could,  or  could  not  then  help 
the  Turk  when  he  had  nothing  left  to  be  helped  in. 
Austria  in  an  agony  of  disappointment  might  ac- 
oept  both  b«nk5  of  the^.I>^»»»  (»5<y?e«^/  i" 
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order  to  preserve  the  btlance  of  power  for  three 
years.  France  in  the  crisis  of  Asiatic  danger, 
might  seek  a  compensation  in  Africa;  and  stake 
against  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  those  of  the 
Nile.  A  British  diplomatist  of  a  determined  cha< 
racter  woold  seek  the  developement  of  the  Euphra- 
teaa  Yallej  route,  to  prevent  all  this  mischief.  It 
brings  us  nearer  our  enemy  by  four  weeks,  or  five, 
than  even  Egypt ;  and  although  some  difficulties 
may  arise  for  a  time  in  passing  through  a  neutral 
country,  yet  Turkey  cannot  long  be  neutral  in  this 
contest. 

We  have  also  upon  our  hands  a  battle  against 
African  slavery  in  America.  It  is  daily  waged 
upon  the  Exchanges  and  in  our  ports.  If  we 
could  replace  with  free  grown  cotton,  that  of  slave 
production,  this  foe  would  be  nearly  beaten.  A 
railway  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean 
would  increase  the  production  of  cotton  in  the 
region  of  that  river.  This  process  would  impart 
prosperity  to  Turkey,  which  we  want  to  be  strong, 
or  stronger  than  at  present. 

George  Canning  had  credit  for  calling  a  new 


world  into  existenot,  when  he  aeknowladgcd  tb« 
independence  of  the  Spanish  and  Fortugueee 
colonies  in  Sonth  America.  That  worid  is  one  of 
growth  so  slow  that  George  Canning  ta  yet  haa 
little  credit,  except  for  intention,  by  the  proceeding. 
The  statesmen  who  may  call  Mssopotaaia  into  re- 
existenoe  will  achievs  a  greater  triomph,  or  one 
that  will  be  more  directly  and  immedi^ly  felt. 
The  commercial  advantages  likely  to  spring  froai 
the  pUins  of  Mesopotamia  under  tillage,  might 
induce  the  Government  to  favour  the  dircntion  of 
our  existing  business  into  the  old  and  long  d^ 
ofaanaels ;  for  they  like,  Hindostan  itself,  reqnife 
the  means  of  cheap  conveyance  before  they  ema 
exhibit  the  results  of  good  cultivation.  Altkovgk 
wars  had  ceased  for  ever,  roads  would  be  requisite 
through  the  deserts,  before  they  oould  bloom  for 
any  good,  social  purpose;  and  over  the  wildermesses* 
ere  they  oould  rejoice  in  temporal  matters — av4 
the  vast  region  having  its  name,  like  the  Pmnjuab^ 
from  its  rivers,  in  its  present  state  is  a  Iom  te 
civilisation,  and  a  reproach  to  the  world,  that  all 
prudent  men  may  desire  to  have  once  more  removed. 


POLITICAL   NARRATIVE. 


DOMESTIC. 

Decbmbek  in  Europe  began  with  weather  hard  as 
iron,  or  as  the  mill  stones.  In  the  east  of  Scotland 
the  snow  of  November  was  deeper,  and  in  the 
west  its  frosts  severer,  than  the  ''  oldest  inhabi- 
tant*' had  ever  experienced  in  that  month  of  early 
winter.  In  the  east  several  persons  perished  in 
the  snow.  In  the  west  curlers  and  skaters  began 
operations  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  run.  In 
England  several  fatidities  occurred  by  beginning 
too  s6on.  Suddenly  in  the  present  month,  the 
wind  swept  round  in  hurricanes  by  night,  and 
gales  by  day  ;  coming  hot  along  the  gulf  stream 
from  the  American  tropics,  and  the  fret-work,  the 
crystals,  and  the  pearls  of  the  frost,  along  with 
the  mantle  of  the  snow,  melted  away.  The  change 
has  not  been  so  complete  on  the  continent,  where 
unusually  severe  weather  prevails.  An  early  and 
a  hard  winter  distinguished  the  season  in  North 
America. 

Public  intelligence  of  a  domestic  character  is 
meagre.  The  parliamentary  recess  has  neariy 
reached  its  termination,  and  speculation  regarding 
the  future  course  of  the  ministry  supplies  the  place 
of  actual  events.  The  Cabinet  meet  frequently, 
and  are  assiduously  drilled  on  some  subject.  The 
plague  of  gout  prevails  in  the  Peers,  and  the  want 
of  a  healthy  leader  for  the  upper  house  threatens 
inconvenience.  Lord  Panmure  wants,  like  Cin- 
cinnatus,  to  return  to  the  plough ;  and  few  persons 
with  the  same  prmcipality  of  good  land  to  be 
ploughed,  could  resist  the  temptation.     Lord  John 


Russell  would  rather  not  yet  ascend  out  of  tte 
turmoil  of  the  Commons.  He  is  not  qiite  old 
enough.  Lord  Granville  dislikes  the  labour.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle  likes  it  rather  too  well  The 
Earl  of  Carlisle  will  be  withdrawn  from  Ireland  to 
strengthen  the  position,  according  to  some  parties  ; 
but  according  to  the  Irish  again,  this  Sassenaoh 
Earl  is  just  the  man  for  Irelwl ;  and  nobody  elae 
can  fill  his  place,  which  must  not  be  considered  a 
hospital  for  the  sicL 

The  premier  has  strengthened  his  frieeds  on  the 
Episcopal  Bench  by  judicious  ^poiatments ;  aad 
at  the  same  time  disappointed  the  hojpn  of  the 
medinval  party.  They  imagined  that  their  old 
ceremonials,  incense,  tapers,  and  other  mateml 
devices  had  got  into  favour  with  sudi  men  as  the 
premier,  who,  we  suppose,  had  privately  intimated 
to  them  that  floral  eodesiasticalism  waa  veij  pretty 
in  a  little  place  upon  a  small  soale  ;  bat  when  week 
had  to  be  done,  and  evil  to  be  met  amoi^  a  large 
population,  it  was  simply  useless — that  is  to  aaj, 
in  his  opinion,  and  with  a  profusioa  of  oivil  woids 
he  keeps  to  his  own  opinion. 

A  statue  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  of  Sdnde  has 
been  unveiled  in  Trafalgar-square,  during  this 
month.  The  spare  space  around  the  N^aoa 
monument  is,  we  presume,  to  be  occupied  with  a 
crowd  of  minor  heroes,  yet  we  regret  that  Sir 
Charles  Napier  should  anywhere  be  overlooked. 
He  was  not  a  minor  man. 

Christmas  week  is  not  one  of  work,  and  ^e 
month  closed  dully,  therefore,  in  business;  and  more 
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mtidaAatiij  in  ligbter  mftUen.  Tke  prioe  of 
whMi  hM  oonsiderablj  iallen,  and  bread  is  more 
abuidant  than  at  the  close  of  last  year  with  the 
poonat  faauliea. 

The  Saottiah  Big^ta  qveation  haa  afforded  soope 
far  aitiaka  and  apeechea— almost  equal  in  namber 
ta  theaa  regarding  the  Haratese  and  Persia,  in  a 
Boath  vhen  topics  were  wanted.  The  subject 
had  so  immediate  interest  except  to  those  who 
eqjoy  the  war  of  words.  Profeaaor  Blackiet  of 
E^obaii^,  made  a  "  spirited  speech"  at  a  Wallace 
Vomunent  meeting,  which  induced  a  rejoinder 
firoBi  the  Times,  and  a  multitudinous  correspondence 
arose,  without  making  any  particular  difference  to 
the  lights  of  Sootknd,  but  perhaps  leading  to  an 
iaereaaed  aumber  of  subscriptions  to  the  Wallace 
Monument. 

Tb(B  eoBferenoe  at  Paris  is  to  meet  soon  to 
settle  Bolgrad  and  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  and  may 
probably  take  Neufohatel  under  its  care.  For 
some  time  aetive  measures  will  not  be  adopted. 

A.  atiiking  agitation  has  arisen  upon  the  income 
tax.  It  haa  become  the  subject  of  an  earnest 
novemeat,  beginning  in  London,  comprehending  a 
■oltitude  of  towns*  and  extending  to  a  number 
more.  The  people  demand,  first,  the  performance 
of  the  promise  that  the  extra  tax  should  cease 
ia  twelve  moa^s  after  the  stoppage  of  the  war ; 
and  in  the  second  that  some  distinction  should 
oocar  in  the  incidence  of  the  tax  hereafter.  At 
present,  precarious  and  secured  incomes  are  equally 
Isfied.  That  is  an  inequality.  Earnings  are 
sever  so  secure  as  property,  and  they  die  with 
^  tbe  earner.  They  are  not,  therefore,  so  valuable, 
aid  they  shoald  not  bear  the  same  tax. 

THE  ADMIRALTY. 

Hie  other  Sir  Gharies  Napier  has  been  busy  with 
the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
mier, who  after  bestowing  the  highest  certificate  of 
diaracter  upon  his  Baltic  campaign,  says  materially 
that  he  should  not  "  mind  Peel,"  who  attacked 
Ua  "only  at  public  meetings."  Sir  Charles 
Vapier,  of  Southwark,  however,  thinks  that  the 
young  gentleroan,  for  speaking  evil  of  an  Admiral 
deuUe  hk  age^  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
Admiralty.  By  an  unaccountable  perversion  of  a 
nan's  talents.  Sir  Robert  was  placed  in  the 
Admiralty.  The  only  qualification  that  he  possessed 
was  the  very  common  one  of  having  been 
shipwrecked  in  the  Mediterranean.  By  the  way 
of  keeping  to  his  object.  Sir  Charles  has  written  to 
the  Qrand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  who 
asserts  of  the  Staffordshire  Baron^  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  except  during 
an  official  introduction.  As  to  the  quarrel  itself, 
the  Admiral  displayed  more  sagacity  in  the  Baltic 
than  wisdom  out  df  it. 

The  Admiralty  requires  a  change  of  manage- 
ment It  wants  hea^  and  has  too  many  skulls. 
What  use  can  non-professional  persons  of  any  ca- 
hbre,  however  smaU,  ever  be  to  the  navy  P  The 
Bike  of  Cambridge  works  hard  at  the  Horse 
Chufda,  and  is  so  determined  to  bring  the  army 


into  an  efficient  state,  that  the  govnrament  will  be 
unable  to  resist  the  force  of  example,  but  be 
obliged  to  give  some  power  to  practical  men  over 
the  navy.  We  have  a  high  ^opinion  of  the  sugar 
trade,  and  we  do  not  think  they  would  form  the 
best  managers  of  a  silk  business.  Bad  habits 
have  drawn  such  politicians  as  Sir  Javies  Graham 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  into  tbe  condemnation  ex- 
pressed in  the  Latin  proverb  of  J  the  shoemaker  and 
his  last.  In  old  Saxon  something  of  the  same 
kind  is  said  in  regard  to  the  beggar  and  his  horse. 
Yet  the  beggar  of  this  year  may  have  been  a  groom 
or  a  dragoon  in  youth,  while  there  is  no  dianoe 
whatever  that  a  lay  lord  of  the  Admiralty  ever 
served  before  the  mast. 

CRIKBS. 

Crimes  have  brought  their  punahments,  and 
thus  Calcraft,  the  executioner-in-chief  of  the 
metropolis,  has  been  busied  to  a  terrible  extent. 
One  person  was  executed  at  Newgate  ou  the  15tk 
December,  for  the  murder  of  a  watchmaker's 
shopman,  at  9  o'clock  of  an  October  evening,  in 
Parliament-street,  London ;  done  as  he  aaid,  not 
with  the  view  of  killing,  but  of  stupifying  the 
shopkeeper,  that  he  might  rob  the  shop.  This 
person  had  more  than  one  name  in  use.  Occasionally* 
he  was  Jenkins;  sometimes,  Marley.  He  waa 
executed,  as  he  had  been  tried,  under  the  latter 
name.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  a  mounted  re- 
giment) and  was  distinguished  during  tbe  Caffre 
war.  He  held  a  ticket-oMeave,  and  had  been  ft 
felon.  He  confessed  ultimately  that  t)ie  robbery 
was  planned,  and  that  two  confederates  kept  the 
door  while  he  carried  out  the  project.  Marley 
complained  that  he  could  not  obtain  employment, 
and  was  driven  into  vice  by  want.  Some  means 
to  support  tickets-of-leave  by  work  is  essentially 
requisite.  We  should  be  always  able  to  say  that 
no  man  needs  to  steal  bread  who  is  willing  to 
work  for  it.    YilUdny  should  have  no  excuse. 

A  father  was  hung  at  Chester  on  the  80th,  for 
the  murder  of  his  two  children.  The  case  is  very 
sad  ;  yet  no  grounds  had  been  afforded  for  sup- 
posing that  the  man  was  insane. 

Three  Italian  seamen  were  executed  at 
Winchester  on  the  SSnd,  for  murder  on  the  Globe, 
a  transport  ship,  in  the  Euxine,  during  the  war. 
The  evidence  was  full  and  unimpeachable.  Finally, 
they  confessed  the  crime,  and  so  much  more  guilt 
that  even  Italy  might  rejoice  in  the  termination  of 
their  wickedness.  Crimes  vary  in  shading,  and  aft 
assassination  is  more  common  in  Italy  than  in 
some  other  parte  of  the  world,  the  guilt,  equal 
everywhere,  becomes  leas  in  criminal  opinion; 
yet  these  Italian  sailors  were  very  unfavourable 
specimens  of  a  race  who  trust  more  to  the  knife 
than  consists  with  morality. 

The  reign  of  roguery  is  not  yet  dosed,  and  the 
public  have  become  accustomed  to  ita  progress. 
Redpath,  the  gigantic  appropriator  of  Great  North- 
em  Railway  dividends,  and  their  generous  disburser 
among  poorer  persons  than  the  proprietary,  is  It 
derk  <^  the  same  company,  who  merely  stole  s 
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thousand  pooncb  by  a  reej  oommon  felonj,  is 
already  in  penal  senritade.  Eobson,  the  famous 
fast  man  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  has  ere 
new  become  acoostomed  to  the  doings  of  the 
penitentiary.  They  are  only  large  operators  in  a 
business  now  too  common,  namely,  that  of  swind- 
ling. A  number  of  remarkable  oases  for  limited 
turns  hare  occurred  at  Liverpool.  In  London  the 
collectors  of  poor  rates  for  the  City  union,  have 
•ontrived  to  pocket  fifty  thousand  pounds  by 
keeping  one  cheque  book  for  the  auditors  and 
another  for  themselves.  Other  cases  of  equal 
turpitude,  but  of  less  amount,  have  occurred 
thm. 

THB  COLOHIBS  AND   iniIT£D  STATES. 

Judge  Haliburton,  the  author  of  the  most 
amusing  delineations  of  North  American  life,  north 
and  south  of  the  frontier,  has  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Colonial  Union  before  the  Manchester  people,  in 
an  address  that  partly  by  its  inherent  power, 
partly  from  tfie  want  of  matter  in  the  press,  has 
made  a  noise  out  of  Manchester,  and  shown  that 
the  extension  of  the  British  Union  has  many 
friends. 

The  last  message  of  the  United  States  President 

*Pierce  is  unusually  bug ;   and  re-asserts  in  official 

language  the  views  of  the  successful  democrats. 

Its  allusions  to  foreign  affairs  are  not,  however,  so 

aspiring  as  in  the  circumstances  mankind  expected. 

A  sad  calamity  has  occurred  at  Canton.  •  The 
city  has  been  bombarded  on  three  days,  aad  twenty- 
three  war  jjmks  have  been  sunk  by  our  fleets,  in 
consequence  oi  vblent  measures  against  our  flag 
by  the  Viceroy.  We  have  only  telegraphic 
accounts,  without  details. 

An  insurrection  of  negroes,  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  suspected,  and  thereupon  many  persons 
have  been  hung. 

PBBSIA  AHD  XUSSIA. 

Foreign  affairs  find  their  centre  again  in  Russia 
That  country  is  bhimed  for  invoking  the  Persian 
war,  to  be  revenged  of  Britam,  by  one  party.  By 
another  the  Eussian  ensign  for  the  time  is  described 
as  a  lambkin.  The  credulity  of  these  good  people 
is  equal  to  anything  in  its  line,  ancient  or  modem. 
Many  of  them  would  consider  the  encampment  of 
a  Russian  army  at  Dalkeith  as  rather  an  advantage 
than  otherwise,  being  calculated  to  increase  trade, 
•  nntn  they  discovered  that  their  customers  were 
bom  to  consume  the  fruits  but  not  to  pay  for 
them ;  and  they  might  make  the  discovery  too 
late  for  consols. 

Russia  wields  Persia— Persia  attacks  Herat; 
Herat  is  a  key  to  Affghanistan ;  Affghanistan  is  a 
key  to  India.  These  are  so  many  facts.  Persia 
is  coveted  by  Russia,  and  can  be  conquered  easier 
by  protection  than  by  any  other  means.  It  must, 
bowever,  be  placed  in  danger  before  it  can  use 
protection.  Therefore  the  Persian  Gbvemment  is 
persuaded  to  break  a  treaty  with  the  British  Go- 
vernment, which  the  former  does,  vi  et  armit,  with- 
out reason  or  rhyme.  These  are  all  plain  facts.  Now« 
indeed,  we  are  told  that  Persia  is  particularly 


willing  to  restore  Herat.  Perhaps  the  resi<Mrali<m 
is  too  late  for  good.  The  defenders  of  the  plaoe  maj 
be  killed.  Their  fortifications  may  be  rendered 
useless.  We  know  not  that  these  dismal  possibi- 
lities may  represent  occurrences  ;  but  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  British  Gbvemment  rush 
needlMsly  into  a  war  with  Persia ;  that  may  soon 
become  a  war  with  Russia.  A  British  Ministry 
before  a  general  election  would  naturally  court 
peace.  Let  us  admit  no  higher  motive  on  thsir 
part;  at  least  they  have  the  motive  of  majorities, 
unless  we  are  all  ambitious  and  bdligerent; 
enamoured  of  the  income  tax  and  of  war,  whic^ 
we  are  not.  Our  Gbverament  proved  their 
expectancy  of  peace  by  disbanding  the  foreign 
legions,  dismissing  the  militia,  and  reducing  the 
army.  They  would  have  found  pretences  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  forces  if  they  had  planned  the 
restoration  of  hostilities  in  1857  ;  yet  they  have 
been  virtually  restored  in  1856,  and  the  year  doses, 
as  it  commenced,  in  war.  The  expedition  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  said  to  have  seised  a  number  of 
places  on  the  Persian  coast,  which  in  the  meantime 
will  exist  as  material  guarantees,  i»  retetUU,  until 
the  mischief  done  at  Herat  by  Persia  be  so  far  as 
possible  undone. 

THE  PRUSSIANS  AND  &WI88. 

The  Prussians  and  the  Swiss  have  ceased  to 
hold  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  the  Swiss  have 
replied  to  the  threatenings  from  Berlin  and  Paris,  by 
ordering  ten  thousand  men  to  each  of  the  threat- 
ened frontiers.  Viscount  Palmerston  is  charged  as 
usual,  with  invigorating  the  resistance  of  the  Swiss 
authorities  to  the  counseb  of  France  and  the 
designs  of  Prussia.  This  is  the  ordinary  opinion 
on  idl  such  cases  on  the  continent.  Yiscount  Pal- 
merston wishes  the  whole  business  at  the  dogs. 
It  spoils  the  festive  recess  of  cabinets  and  kw 
courts.  What  has  he  to  do  with  the  German 
Count  and  his  followers  who  endeavoured  to  re- 
volutionise I<keufchatel — a  canton  bekmging  de 
facto  to  Switzerland;  who  were  defeated,  who 
were  taken,  who  are  about  to  be  tried,  and  whose 
trial  the  Prussian  King  hopes  to  prevent  by  the 
argument  of  a  hundred  thousand  bayonets.  With 
all  these  discordances  our  Premier  can  have  no 
interest  unless  he  really  wbhes  a  rod  in  pickle  for 
the  despotic  Powers  of  the  continent ;  and  if  that 
idea  possess  his  mind,  with  present  prospects  in 
the  Orient,  he  could  not  be  altogether  blamed  at 
home. 


DuBiNO  the  kst  month,  the  death  of  Dr.  Harris, 
the  author  of  "  Mammon,"  and  the  President  of 
the  Independent  Theological  College ;  and  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Miller,  the  editor  of  the  "Witness," 
Edinburgh — the  first  lecturer  and  writer  on  geology 
in  Scotland — have  left  places  in  literature  that  wiU 
not  be  occupied  soon.  Dr.  Harris  died  on  the  13tb, 
and  Mr.  Miller  apparently  on  the  24th.  The 
intellect  of  the  latter  genUeman  had  evidently 
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failed  for  a  short  time  before  liis  death.  He 
vae  found  dead  by  a  pistol  shot,  in  his  bed- 
Toom,  on  the  morning  of  the  daj  named,  and 
no  donfit  oan  be  entertained  that  he  committed 
sniouie  while  insane.     He  was  one  of  the  remark- 


able men  of  Scotland,  standing  highest  in  his  own 
science ;  and  the  anthor  of  works  that  will  long 
exercise  great  influence  in  his  particular  walk. 
Hereafter,  we  may  introduce  a  sketch  of  a  life 
thus  lamentably  terminated. 


LITERARY   REGISTER. 


lays  and  Legends  of  AneieiU  Greece,  By  Peo- 
YX8S0B  Blackis.  Edinburgh :  Sutherland 
and  Knox.  1  Yol,  pp.  350. 
Tbis  Tolume,  is  in  poetry,  the  book  of  the  month ; 
and  we  notice  it  in  this  column,  with  the  intention 
of  reverting  to  it  hereafter,  to  quote  one  of  the 
political  poems  which  Professor  Blackie  has  ap- 
pended to  the  ''Lays  and  Legends  of  Ancient 
Greece."  The  subject  is  Braemar.  We  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  verses  being  o'er  true : — 

O,  fidr  n  the  land,  my  own  monnUin  land, 
Fit  nam  for  the  braTe  and  the  free. 
Where  the  fresh  breexet  blow  o'er  the  heath's  porple  glow, 
And  the  clear  tdVrent  gashes  with  glee ! 
Bat  woe's  me,  woe  !  what  dole  and  sorrow 
From  this  lovely  land  I  borrow, 
When  I  roam,  where  the  stamp  of  a  stricken  ash  tree 
Shows  the  spot  where  the  home  of  the  cottar  should  be, 
And  the  cold  raia  drips,  and  the  cold  wind  moans 
O'er  the  tumbled  heaps  of  old  grey  stones, 
Where  once  a  Are  biased  free. 
For  m  Uight  has  come  down  on  the  land  of  the  mountain. 
The  storm-nartored  pine,  and  the  clear-gushing  fountain, 
And  the  chieOains  are  gone,  the  kind  lords  of  the  glen, 
la  the  land  that  once  swarmed  with  the  brave  Highlandmen ! 

O,  fair  ia  the  land,  my  own  mountain  land. 

Fit  nnrse  for  the  brave  and  the  free, 
Wh«re  the  strong  waterfisU  scoops  the  grey  granite  wall, 
Neath  the  roots  of  the  old  pine  tree ! 

Bat  woe's  me,  woe  I  what  dole  and  sorrow 
From  this  lovely  land  I  borrow, 
When  the  long  and  houseless  glen  I  see. 
Where  only  the  deer  to  range  is  free 
Aod  I  think  on  the  pride  of  the  dwindled  clan, 
Aod  the  home-sick  heart  of  the  brave  Highlandman 
Far-tost  on  the  billowy  sea. 
For  a  blight  has  come  down  on  the  land  of  the  mountain. 
The  storm-nurtured  pine,  and  the  dear-gushing  fountain, 
And  the  stalkers  of  deer  keep  their  scouts  in  the  glen. 
That  OBoe  swarmed  with  the  high-  hearted  brave  HighUindmen ! 

O,  fair  is  the  had,  my  own  monntain  Und, 

Fit  nurse  for  the  brave  and  the  free 
Where  the  yoong  river  leaps  down  the  sheer  ledge,  and  sweeps 
With  a  foil-flooded  force  to  the  sea ! 
Bat  woe  is  me !  what  dole  and  sorrow 
From  this  lovely  land  I  borrow   . 
When  I  think  on  the  men  that  should  father  the  clan, 
Bat  who  bartered  the  righls  of  the  brave  Highlandman 
To  the  lordlings,  that  live  for  the  pleasnre  to  kill 
The  stag  that  roams  free  o'er  the  tenantless  hill : 
What  care  they  for  the  brave  Uighhindman  P 
For  a  blight  has  come  down  on  the  land  of  the  mountain, 
The  storm-nurtured  pine,  and  the  clear-gushing  fountain, 
Aod  vendors  of  game  are  the  lords  of  the  glen. 
Who  role  o'er  the  frur  mountain  hmd  without  men ! 

The  Tolume  contains  a  number  of  verses,  written 
in  the  same  ofiThand   style,  doubtless  intended  to 


promote  the  feelings  on  the  land  question  in  the 
Highlands,  which  Professor  Blackie  has  adopted  ; 
with  the  hope  of  stemming  the  depopulation  of 
the  Highlands.  From  a  work,  of  which  one  part 
has  been  written  rapidly,  with  a  present  purpose, 
and  another  is  the  fruit  of  matured  thought,  it 
might  be  unfair,  even  in  tbis  incidental  notice,  to 
quote  from  any  one  portion,  without  referring 
to  the  other— and  the  following  verses,  from 
Pandora,  show  that  the  "Lays  and  Legends  of 
Ancient  Greece"  may  rank  with  those  of  Ancient 
Rome : — 

0,  she  is  fair  beyond  compare ! 

Her  the  Thunderer  high 
With  all  beauty's  bravery  pranked 

To  trick  (he  Titon's  eye. 
Her  thy  forging  wit,  Hephmstus, 

Cunningly  did  frame ; 
Every  god  his  victim  gave 

To  make  a  perfect  dame. 
With  soft-swelling  smoothness  Tenns 

Bounded  every  Umb, 
And  her  full  deep  eye  cerulean 

Bashed  with  wanton  whim. 
Round  her  chiselled  mouth  the  Graces 

Wove  their  wreatbings  rare, 
All  bis  sunny  radiance  Phcebus 

Showered  upon  her  hair. 
Juno  gave  the  lofty  stature 

That  beseems  the  queen, 
Dian  the  light-footed  grace 

That  trips  the  springy  green. 
Tuned  her  throat  the  grace  of  Muses 

To  the  perfect  bird ; 
Hermes  from  her  tongue  sweet- sausive 

Winged  the  witching  word. 
With  a  various-pictured  vesture, 

Woven  thin  and  fiiie, 
From  her  loom  celestial  Pallas 

Clad  the  shape  divines. 

All  Ike  troop  of  careless  evils 

Rushing  reinless  forth 
From  thy  damned  box,  Pandora, 

Seise  the  tainted  £arth ; 
And  to  lay  the  marshelled  legions 

Of  our  fiendish  pains, 
Hope  alone,  a  sorry  charmer, 

In  the  box  remains. 
Epimethens  knew  the  dolours. 

But  he  knew  too  late ; 
Jealous  Jove  himself  now  vainly 

Would  revoke  the  fate. 
And  he  cursed  the  (air  Ftodora, 

But  he  cursed  in  vain  ! 
Still  to  fools  the  fleeting  pleasure 

Boys  the  lasting  pain. 

The  verses  tell  their  own  story  to  CTery  reader. 
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«id  tkk  Motioa  of  ike  Tolame  will  enluiBee  the 
Uterarj  fsme  of  their  author  ;  bat  we  will  indade 
the  foliune  in  a  future  paper  ob  Poets  and  Poetry. 


Ina,  and  other  Poems.  Bj  Mart  E.  Leslie. 
London  and  Calcutta:  G.  G.  Hay  and  Co. 
Pp.  200. 
AvoLO-LiDiAH  society  prodnces  a  full  proportion 
of  poets,  in  the  higher  meaning  of  the  title. 
Within  twelve  months  we  have  noticed  several 
volumes  written  m  India,  of  great  promise  and 
high  performance.  Major  McGregor's  and  Mrs. 
Ogilvie's  might  he  mentioned  as  examples.  Miss 
Leslie's  "  Ina"  for  depth  of  thought  and  expres- 
sive language,  will  occupy  a  very  high  place  in  the 
poetry  of  the  period.  We  purpose,  however,  to 
notioe  it  again,  along  with  the  preceding  and  some 
other  volumes.  But  we  take  the  following  fore- 
shadowing of  that  happy  time,  for  which  all  should 
hope  and  anxiously  long,  because  it  is  extremely 
pretty : — 

**For  thoa  shalt  see  the  white  face  of  the  jatr 

Thou  hast  been  v»tefaittg  for  to  long.     0,  Earth, 

Standing  npon  thy  hilk  one  morning-tide; 

Her  lily  hands  with  glowing  gifts  all  filled, 

And  on  her  head  a  crown  of  olive  leaves 

With  radiant  stars  amid  their  greenness  twined  ; 

And  she  will  sing  a  song  eanght  from  the  strains 

The  angel-band  sang  to  the  watchers  lone 

Upon  the  moonlit  plains  of  Bethlehem  ; 

And  she  will  smile  on  thee,  and  from  her  smile 

A  snnniness  of  gladness  will  o*erspread 

Thy  feoe,  0,  weary,  tear-besprinkled  Earth !" 

The  low  Toice  ceased,  and  from  my  spirit's  eye 

The  vision  vanished,  and  I  saw  the  sun 

Biding  in  his  lone  course  Ibrongh  the  bine  heavens, 

And  siniring  birds  and  lovely  flowers  aronnd ; 

Bnt  yet  it  seemed  not  all  an  empty  dream, 

For  Earth's  deep  woes,  and  yearnings,  and  bright  hopes, 

Had  there  a  faint  though  tnithfnl  shadowing  forth. 

Ladt  Ella  :  *Twas  a  sweet  vision,  and  0,  Sir,  my  heart 
Thanks  thee  for  its  distilling,  gentle  balm. 
Glory  and  Peace,  one  day,  shall  hand  in  hand 
Walk  on  the  eaith,  no  longer  agonised 
With  war's  sad  ronsic — minors  and  harsh  shaips — 
The  laurel  then  shall  flourish  greenly  fair 
Needing  no  more  blood-rain  to  feed  its  roots. 

Ronald  :  Ay,  and  young  children  8car9e  believingly 
Shall  hear  of  battle-fields  where  man  met  man 
In  deadly,  inextinguishable  strife. 
Eort-walls  with  ivy  shaU  be  mantled  o'er,    • 
And  birds  shall  build  their  sovUl  nests  'mid  the  leaves. 
Cannon  shall  lie  along  the  grass,  and  flowers 
Shall  twine  around  them  in  long,  starry  wreaths ; 
Ball- pyramids  shall  scatter,  and  each  shot 
Shall  be  encradelled  tcn«ierly  in  moss 
'Mid  cowslips  and  young  purple  violets. 
0,  cease  not.  Lady,  thy  low-voiced  prayers 
for  this  mom's  advent  companied  with  joy 
And  songs,  and  smiles  and  glad  thanksgiving  words. 
Snrely  it  shall  come,  though  it  tarry  long. 


Modem  Manicheim  ^c.     London  :  J.  W.  Parker. 

IVoLpp.  164. 
This  yohune  is  anonymous  and  is  dedicated  to 


Professor  Aytofon.  We  do  not  oonour  fully  with 
all  the  author's  theology,  but  the  subjoined  yerses 
are  a  fitting  accompaDiment  to  the  preceding 
quotation : — 

Woald'st  thou,  if  haply  so  thou  may'st,  advance 
That  blessed  consummation  P     Wonldst  thoa  speed 
The  lingering  hour  of  Earth's  deliverance  P 

Arise — the  naked  clothe,  the  hungry  feed. 

The  sick  and  wounded  tend. — aoothe  the  distresasd. 
If  thy  weak  arm  cannot  protect,  yet  plead 

With  bold  rebuke  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
Kindling  hot  shame  in  Biamroon's  votaries, 
Abashed,  at  least,  lucre's  grovelling  guest ; 

And,  in  the  toil-worn  serf,  a  gWl  surprise 
Awakening — when,  from  brute  despondency. 
Taught  to  look  up  to  heaven  with  dazzled  eyea. — 

Thus  may'st  thou  do  God  service, — thus  apply 
Thyself,  within  thy  limit  to  abate 
Wliat  wickedness  thou  see'st,  or  misery ; 

Thus  in  a  Sacred  Band  associate 

New  levies,  from  the  adverse  ranks  of  sia 
Converted, — against  sin  confederate. 

Or — if  by  outward  act  to  serve,  or  win 

Joint  followers  to  the  standard  of  thy  Lord, 
Thy  lot  forbid,— turn,  then,  thy  thought  within  : 

Be  each  recess  of  thine  own  breast  explored : 
There,  o'er  the  Passions  be  thy  viotoriea  woa : 
There,  be  the  altar  of  thy  faith  restored. 

And  thou  a  living  sacrifice,  thereon  * 

Present  thyself.— This  ever  may'st] thorn  do. 
Nor,  doing  this,  wilt  aught  have  left  undone : 

"Labour's  Utopia"  is  a  more  finished  poem  than 
"  Manicheism,"  and  more  within  the  grasp  of 
common  men,  even  if  it  be  Utopian ;  and  when 
labourers  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  act  for  the 
community  as  for  their  own  families,  the  result 
celebrated  in  the  subjoined  verses  may  be  achieved  : 
And  grateful  Earth,  the  while  rejoiced  to  yield 

Her  increase,  and  with  milk  and  honey  flowed, 

Ajid  with  her  cum  and  wioe  the  garners  filled. 
And  many  a  garden — girdled  city  showed 

Her  pillared  piles  and  streets  of  palaces. 

Wherein,  in  social  fellowship,  abode 
Brethren,  nnjostled  by  the  envious  press 

Of  competition's  rivalry,  for  all 

Shared  equally,  none  coveting  excess. 
Each  in  such  office  laboured  as  might  fall 

To  him  most  fitly, — such  as  several  taste 

Or  special  talent  made  congenial : 
Laboured  assiduous — howso'er  were  traced 

His  duty's  limit,— and  his  gathering  brought 

And  at  commonweal's  dispmal  placed, 
Nor  larger  meed  for  larger  service  sought. 
Pleasant  it  was  to  watch,  when  day  decayed. 

The  ploughman,  homeward  wending  wearily. 

Halt  to  remark  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
In  forest  glade's  perspective  greenery. 

Or  stoop  to  cull  a  herb  or  mineral. 

Or  look  up  wistful  to  the  western  sky  : 
Pleasant  to  note  the  conconrse  cordial 

Of  sage  and  bard  with  artisan  and  hind. 

In  porch  or  garden,  or  at  festival. 
Where  converse  eloquent  and  wit  refined 

United  with  the  banquet's  jovial  cheer. 

The  finsi  of  reason  aad  the  flow  of  aind. 

Although  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  again 
noticiug  the  style  and  tendency  of  this  writer,  yet 
as  we  shall  not  ihen  be  abb  to  quote  from  his 
pages,  we  copy  the  lines  from  "  Merlin's  Cave,*'  to 
illustrate  a  third  style,  differing  entiaalf  i  from  the 
former  extracts  :-J5igitized  by\?jDog  l(  ""^ 


UTEmABT  XBeiBIBX. 


Ob  arehM  nsiog  from  atBong 

SMq  tlufU  in  pillared  dntUrt  ttniBg. 

Batkilj  thowt  the  pictured  lore 
With  rich  motaie  mantling  o*er 
The  many  coloured  walls  and  floor. 

Laridly  bomt  the  lustre  shed 

From  of  a  coffin,  ruby  red. 

Through  the  dim  chamber  of  the  dead. 

Wherein  no  storied  oriel  glows, 

No  ray  through  chink  or  doorway  flows. 

Nor  from  tall  tapers  ranged  in  rows. 

Where  light  is  none,  bnt  what  is  thrown 
From  off  the  chest  of  burnished  stone 
Which  in  the  centre  shines  alone : 

Like  dark-hued  rose,  on  widowed  stem 
Left  blooBiBg, — or  like  crowning  gem, 
Keystone  of  vaulted  diadem : 

Or  liker  still  a  jewel  set 
In  inlaid  casket-cell,  ere  yet 
Transferred  to  regal  coronet. 

This  anonymoos  writer  possesses  the  art  of  de- 
aeriptioii,  Terj  nearly  in  the  style  of  the  late 
Thomas  Hood,  or  the  Poet  Laureate — and  should 
•tieigthtii  it  bj  eieroise. 


lUyf  mi  ^$aermlfy  Kmmm ;  or^  Omiosiiiei  of 
Hiitofy.  Bj  Jomi  Tms.  1  toL  Pp.,  349. 
Londoii :  Dand  Bogue. 

Tai  peeuHarly  pleasant  character  of  Mr.  Tims*s 
▼oliunes  has  been  already  mentioned  in  our  pages. 
The  present  is  confined  to  historical  subjects,  and 
if  it  does  not  contain  all  that  the  reader  may  wish 
to  know,  it  is  full  of  many  things  that  he  did  not 
know,  collected  with  great  diligeiice,  and  presented 
with  mnch  skill. 


Autiralia,  Tanuiaia,  ami  New  Zealand,  By  An 
Englisbman.  London :  Saunders  and  Otley. 
l?ol.     Pp.496. 

A  uai;uL  feature  in  this  Tolume  is  its  Direclories 
for  the  Australian  cities.  Por  the  rest,  it  is  a 
description  of  the  state  of  these  colonies  and  their 
towns,  with  copious  extracts  from  the  local  papers, 
reports,  and  other  authorities.  It  partakes  of  the 
character  of  an  almanac.  Against  democracy  and 
the  Scotch,  the  author  is  amusingly  irritated.  He 
regrets  the  circulation  of  Lloyd* e  Weekljf  Neios- 
fDper  in  the  colony  -,  and  is  sadly  afraid  of  revolu- 
tionaiy  doctrines.  Notwithstanding  these  pecu- 
liariiies,  tbe  book  contains  raluable  information. 
Sydney  appears  to  be  a  more  settled  town  than 
Melbourne,  in  An  Eoglishman's  estimation. 

Soeieky  in  New  South  Wales  may  be  said  to  be  classified, 
while  the  lines  which  are  drawn  to  distinguish  the  respectife 
gndss  are  rigidly  adhered  to.  Li  Victoria,  where  the 
poptbttoa  hai  tilled  itidf  in  thx«e  y«art,  it  is  a  matter  of 


difiouUy,  if  not  impossibility,  for  one  man  to  ascertain  tbe 
former  character  or  position  of  another;  and  a  proipertrf 
qnalificatioD  is  the  only  one  that  makes  a  distinction  in  the 
social  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants — excepting  of  coarse 
the  illiterate  and  low,  and  the  edacatad  and  refined,  whose 
dissimilar  habits  and  tastes  would  proTC  a  barrier  to  friendly 
association  in  any  country  or  colony. 

In  Sydney  men  of  property  and  position  hold  themselves 
distinct — except  on  matters  of  business — from  men  of  pro- 
perty wUkaiU  eharaeter.  In  Mclboarne  all  mix  indiscrimin- 
ately together,  like  a  mob  at  a  fair,  or  fignres  at  a  mas- 
querade. In  Sydney,  tbe  emsnoipated  folon  and  the  Eng- 
lish oatlaw  have  no  locut  tUmdi  within  the  threshold  of 
those  whose  characters  are  untainted.  In  Melbourne  few 
men  know  the  private  clinractcr  of  their  neighbours  or 
fsllow -citizens;  nnd  the  wealthy  rogue  is  accepted  as  au 
honest  man  and  a  gentleman — so  long  as  there  is  nothing 
in  his  acts  to  unmask  the  disguise.  But  in  Sydney,  where 
the  increase  to  the  population  has  been  gradual,  each  one 
seems  to  know  the  character  of  the  other,  while  eich  one 
knows  where  he  will  and  where  he  will  not  be  received. 

In  New  South  Wales,  as  in  Yan  I)ieman*s  Land,  there 
are  many  wealthy  merchants,  who  in  early  life  were  convicts, 
and  who  have  either  served  out  their  period  of  imprison- 
ment or  obtained  "  tickets  of  leave,  *  and  who,  by  commercial 
or  other  speculations,  have  amassed  considerable  fortunes. 
But  those  persons  are  strictly  excluded  from  social  circles — 
save  and  except  with  their  own  class. 

The  Scotch  colony  of  Otago,  New  Zealand,  was 
founded,  he  says,  in  a  narrow  sectarian  spirit,  not 
unlike  the  Canterbury  colony,  we  should  think ;  and 
although  the  people  all  went  there  of  one  mind, 
they  are  now  of  a  dozen.  He  evidently  describes 
a  state  of  matters  with  which  he  is  altogether 
unacquainted.  He  applied  for  information  to  the 
superintendent,  and  received  no  reply.  The  letter 
sent  by  him  was  courteous,  and  should  have  been 
answered,  but  he  says  that  it  was  not  noticed.  Is 
he  assured  that  it  was  ever  delivered  P  He  accuses 
the  people  of  Otago  with  indulgCDce  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal animosities,  while  the  eoclesinstioal  tables  that 
he  quotes  in  the  next  page,  honestly-^we  suppose 
say  that  they  meet  in  great  harmony  and  neigh- 
bourly intercourse.  The  gross  population,  ten 
years  since,  was  2,557,  who  had  3,168  acres  under 
crop,  and  possessed  435  horses,  6,511  horned  cat- 
tle, nearly  three  for  each,  and  53,908  sheep,  or 
33  for  each  person,  with  some  sixteen  millions 
acres  of  land  to  go  and  come  upon,  so  that  they 
seem  in  no  dread  of  starvation,  but  must  be 
tolerably  rich. 


The  social  position  of  Dunedin,  the  capital  of  Otago— to 
what  shall  we  (xAnpare  itP  In  the  present  civilized  state  of 
society,  the  [inhabitants  of  that  town  puzzle  us  to  find  any 
class  in  any  country  with  whopi  to  institute  a  comparison. 
Of  the  human  kind,  we  know  of  nobody  of  a  simiUr 
character ;  and,  for  want  of  a  better  simile,  we  will  compare 
tbe  town  to  a  fenced  enclosure  or  large  ring,  within 
which  a  number  of  unhappy  and  spiteful  creatures  are  like 
so  manny  strange  cats,  that  constantly  endeavour  to  tear  out 
each  other^s  eyes.  To  avoid  the  daily  encounter  of  the 
antagouMts,  the  few  respectable  wanderers  and  peacably  dis- 
posed of  the  group,  who  might  have  been  unconsciously 
drawn  into  the  social  turmoil,  have  only  one  way  of  eseape, 
via. — to  leap  the  barrier,  and  fly  the  province  for  another, 
or  to  go  into  the  interior  of  their  own,  till  something  ap- 
proaching to  harmony  shall  reign  in  the  discontented  city. 

The  Englishman  is  a  high-churchman ;   bnt  he 
still  can  quote  statistics,  and  we  need  the^^lC 
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Je9$ie   Cammm,     By    Lady    BiCHXL   BuTum. 

Edinburgh  :  W.  BUckwood  and  8ons.  1  toI. 
This  is  a  tale  of  Infernessshire,  and  humble  life, 
in  which  the  history  of  a  widow,  her  daughter,  and 
two  sons,  is  gracefully  told.  It  contains  none  of 
that  straining  after  effect  that  disfigures  many  si- 
milar tales.  Nothing  occurs  out  of  the  course  of 
Nature  in  the  circumstances.  One  son  falls  into 
bad  company,  becomes  a  poacher,  fires  at  a  game- 
keeper, and  is  obliged  to  fly  to  Australia.  That  is 
one  aflliction.  The  daughter  gif  es  her  heart  to 
one  person,  who  deserts  her  for  another  person, 
and  repenting  his  error,  comes  to  seek  sympathy 
from  his  neglected  first  love,  who  very  properly 
resents  the  intrusion,  although  in  the  great  spate 
she  rescued  him  and  his  family  from  destruction. 
Except  the  latter  portion,  this  also  was  a  great 
aiBiction.  The  thoughtless  son  Donald  became 
thoughtful,  and  being  a  digger,  gathered  much 
gold.  John,  the  better,  and  now  the  poorer 
brother,  finally  married  well.  Jessie  refused  many 
offers.  Donald  returned  with  a  fortune,  and  be- 
came a  farmer,  marrying,  of  course.  Upon  these 
materials  Lady  Butler  has  written  a  beantiful 
story,  and  it  is  very  neatly  got  up  in  the  mechani- 
cal departments.  "Bonny,"  says  the  authoress, 
"  are  the  Highland  hills,  sweet  the  birken  woods, 
and  warm  are  the  Highland  hearts ;"  but  year  by 
year  they  get  fewer,  and  the  hills  lonelier. 


Foieet  from  the  Greemoood.  Adapted  from  the 
original  by  Lady  Wallace.  London:  Bell 
andDaldy.    1  Vol. 

This  is  a  thin  Christmas  yolume  in  green  and  gold, 
with  numerous  illustrations,  and  printed  in  the 
best  style,  a  courco  which  its  publishers  appear 
to  pursue  with  their  works.  "Voices  from  the 
Greenwood"  are  allegorical  or  fanciful,  as  may  be 
very  readily  supposed  since  the  fir-tree,  the  rose, 
the* brook,  the  stone  are  chief  speakers.  The  fir- 
tree  claims  honour  for  its  employment  as  the 
Christmas  tree. 

We,  ilr-treet,  are  Cbritfmas  trees  ;  and  the  spirit  appoints 
iu  to  appear  invariably  at  the  gay  feast.  We  nerer  fail 
either  in  castle  or  cottage.  If  the  parents  are  ever  so  poor, 
they  always  contriTe  to  place  a  few  lights  in  onr  green 
branches,  to  delight  the  merry  children. 

Winter  blessed  the  Fir-tree  for  its  work,  and 
the  Ivy  for  its  eyergreen  tenderness  ;  but  neither 
Fir-tree  nor  Ivy  could  keep  our  Christmas  time, 
as  it  b  and  has  long  been,  without  the  green  holly 
bush,  and  its  red  berries. 

Tlien  we  have  geology  taught  in  the  same  quaint 
style ;  and  thus  one  ^ne  is  described  : — 

Every  night  fire  adorns  the  moontain  with  brilliant  red 


streamers,  which  wave  on  a  goldmi  gnmnd,  embroidered  with 
sparkliag  gems.  The  fianet  of  fire  and  the  waves  of  water 
gaily  sport  together.  The  red  glow  dips  into  the  floods,  ud 
peept  np  at  intervals,  broken  by  the  rippling  of  the  watart. 
My  friend,  the  rock,  sees  all  this— himself  crowned  by  viiie- 
wreaths  and  orange  blossoms.  He  also  pkces  a  feathery 
palm  in  the  green  cap  which  the  tnrf  has  woven  for  hia ; 
and  the  sharp  pointed  aloe,  and  prickly  castas,  nestle  rowad 
his  hrow. 

The  Bay  of  Naples  is  the  spot  described,    and 
the  volnme  exhibits  much  descriptive  genius. 


The  EUiojy  of  Jean  Paul  dophart ;  or  the  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Runaway.  London:  Lambert 
and  Co. 
This  is  another  book  of  the  season  for  those  bad 
little  boys  who  nurse  bad  tempera,  are  fond  of 
mischief,  and  clever  tricksters,  whereby  they  may 
pleasantly  learn,  without  the  pain  of  actual  expe- 
rience, all  the  troubles  of  the  road,  and  be  persuaded 
thereby  to  stop  at  home. 


Greek  Syntax  ;  With  a  Rationale  of  the  Const  mo 
tiou.  By  Jambs  Clyde,  A.M.  Edinburgh: 
Sutherland  and  Knox.  I  vol  pp.  210. 
Pbofessob  Blackie,  in  a  prefatory  notice  of  this 
book,  states  that  it  was  written  at  his  request^  and 
has  been  adopted  in  his  classes.  That  fact  secures 
for  it  a  very  considerable  circulation.  The  work 
appears  to  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  oiff 
treatises  on  Greek  grammar.  It  embraces,  or  in 
reality  it  is,  an  exposition  of  the  formation  of  the 
Greek  language,  by  one  of  its  masters,  and  we 
have  not  many.  In  his  prefatory  note.  Professor 
Blaikie  regrets  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  not 
spoken,  as  the  best  course  of  tuition  in  our  schools 
and  universities.  Latin  is,  we  presume,  frequently 
spoken.  At  one  time  that  was  true.  And  the 
best  remedy  for  the  deficiency  is  its  removal,  by  a 
commencement  of  the  conversational  plan.  Mr. 
Clyde's  work  is  not  merely  useful  to  students,  in 
the  confined  meaning  of  the  term,  but  much  more 
useful  to  those  who,  having  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  desire  to  become  conversant 
thoroughly  with  its  construction. 


We  have  received  several  Reports  of  Insoranoe 
Companies,  and  some  letters  from  other  Companies, 
— the  latter  not  very  important — which,  with  the 
tables  promised  in  our  last,  we  are  compelled  to 
postpone  until  f  cbruary  ;  as  in  addition  to  our 
usual  space,  this  Number  contains  the  contents 
and  title  page  of  the  last  volume. 
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THE      INCOME    TAX. 


Thb  agitation  against  the  income  tax  has  swelled 
into  a  storm.  Meetings  have  been  held  in  nearly 
crery  town  of  England,  and  many  of  Ireland,  to 
protest  agabst  the  qnibble  by  which  the  Chan- 
oeUor  of  the  fixcfaeqner  proposed  to  continue  the 
war  extra  for  an  additional  year.  Any  pettifog- 
ging qnirk  by  the  GoTemment  of  this  country  is 
generally  resented  by  the  people, — and  all  mean- 
ncases  bring  their  reward.  Upon  the  propriety 
of  adhering  to  the  spirit,  rather  than  the  letter  of 
the  bargain*  between  the  Commons  and  the 
Goremment,  as  to  the  existence  of  the  extra  in- 
come tax,  we  will  not  waste  a  single  column.  A 
war  arose  which  the  vast  majority  of  our  population 
deemed  to  be  just  and  necessary.  Means  were 
needed  to  prosecute  hostilities.  All  the  money 
might  haye  been  borrowed;  and  if  that  course 
bad  been  pursued,  consols  might  have  been  de- 
pnsMd  by  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  under  the 
priee  for  which  they  sold.  The  taxpayers  pre- 
fened,thiOQgh  their  representatiFes,  to  discharge  a 
eoMidecable  portion  of  the  extraordinary  outky  in 
hmd  cash.  For  this  object  additions  were  made 
to  many  items  of  rerenue ;  but  the  chief  increase 
was  thrown  upon  the  income  tax,  with  an  en- 
gagament  by  the  GoTcmment  that  this  addition 
tbottld  be  withdrawn  one  year  after  the  termination 
of  the  war. 

The  war  was  certainly  concluded  when  the 
^ploBatists  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris; 
bit  tiie  ChMMdlor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  the 
tecaunaiion  of  hostilities  should  date  from  the 
enhaiige  of  the  ratifications.  From  this  mode  of 
imiiing  he  gains  by  a  few  days  the  right,  ac- 
mding  to  the  letter  of  the  agreement,  of  leyying 
the  extra  tax  for  another  year.  Against  this 
icttonng  and  result,  after  the  manner  of  Shylock, 
M^  thousands  of  taxpayers  haye  ''resolved,"  and 
>o«^t  redress.  They  belong  to  the  cUss  who 
«iA  take  what  they  want ;  and  as  a  general  election 
^bmA  be  bx  away,  the  GoTemment  will  be  oom- 
pdUtoadopt  the Tiew  of  the  bargain  taken  by 


the  electors.  Upon  that  part  of  the  subject  we 
have  nothing  further  to  say,  because  all  that  can 
be  advanced  respecting  it  has  been  well  said  in  a 
hundred  localities  during  January,  and  because, 
although  the  pressing,  it  is  also  the  smaller  division 
of  a  large  question. 

Direct  taxation  is  recommended  by  influential 
persons  in  this  country,  as  the  sole  means  of 
raising  the  revenue.  The  opinion  of  the  country 
appears  to  be  opposed  to  this  experiment,  and  to 
have  fixed  a  very  modest  sum  at  which  it  will 
bear  to  be  directly  taxed,  and  over  which  it  is  dis- 
inclined to  pass.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
revenue  is,  however,  raised  from  direct  taxation, 
and  a  much  larger  might  be  obtained  from  the 
same  source  by  a  fair  and  just  arrangement.  The 
terms  income  and  property  tax  have  been  com- 
mingled of  late  with  perfect  propriety.  Property 
can  be  taxed  upon  the  income  derived  from  it  in 
general  cases,  and  the  exceptions,  although  impor- 
tant, are  not  numerous.  The  practice,  which  we 
consider  erroneous  and  many  persons  defend,  of 
taxing  all  incomes  upon  the  same  scale,  does  not 
arise  necessarily  from  the  tax  being  levied  on 
annual  income.  The  apologists  for  the  existing 
plan  ask  its  opponents  to  name  one  that  would  be 
perfect.  We  are  not  bound  to  discover  or  to 
search  for  perfection  to  oblige  them.  It  is  suffi- 
cient if  we  offer  a  system  more  perfect  than  that 
pursued.  It  may  be  difficult  to  reach  a  faultless 
scheme  of  taxation,  but  not  on  that  account  are 
the  legislature  justified  in  adopting  an  obviously 
incorrect  gauge.  The  father  of  a  small  family  is 
less  able  to  be  taxed  than  an  old  bachelor ;  and  a 
widow  with  many  children  can  worse  afford  a  pay- 
ment to  the  Government,  than  an  old  maid  without 
incumbrance,  from  the  same  income  in  each  case ; 
but  the  legislature  may  be  unable  to  arrange  for 
every  distinction.  Yet  there  are  three  classes  of 
income — great  classes — that  can  be  distinguished 
without  minute  inquiry.  The  least  valuable  of 
the  three  is  income,  or  wages  derived  from  bodily 
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or  mental  labour.  This  income  if  designated  pre- 
carions,  and  the  propriety  of  the  title  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  person  acquainted  with  the  world. 
It  is  precarious,  because  the  opportunity  or  the 
power  of  earning  it  may  fail,  and  fail  without 
warning.  The  convulsions  of  mercantile  life,  or 
the  wear  of  mind,  may  at  any  hour  destroy  an 
income  depending  upon  the  exertions  of  any  man. 
This  is  the  first  and  the  least  yaluf^le  class  of 
income. 

The  second  is  derived  from  annuities,  a  fixed 
payment  secured  for  life.  Government  pensions 
belong  to  this  class ;  and  all  those  appointments 
that  may  be  discharged  personally  or  by  proxy  in 
any  circumstances.  This  second  division  is 
affected  only  by  death.  It  has  that  element  of 
doubt,  and  that  alone ;  and  is  precarious  for  that 
reason  only. 

A  third  class  consiBts  of  the  proceeds  from  pro- 
perty realised.  This  income  is  neither  dependent 
upon  the  health  nor  upon  the  life  of  the  present 
holder.  He  may  kill  the  goose,  yet  if  he  will 
only  avoid  that  foUy,  the  bird  is  sure  to  bring  the 
golden  eggs.  The  owner  may  become  weaJk  in 
body  and  mind,  but  his  income  continues  amid  all 
his  distresses.  Therefore  it  is  more  valuable  than 
an  equal  income  of  the  first  class,  and  more  va- 
luable than  one  of  the  second,  by  the  quality  of 
transmission. 

A  proper  income  tax  \cill  distinguish  these  three 
qualities,  and  a  uniform  per  centage  is  unjust  by 
the  difference  between  these  three  classes.  Some 
of  our  legislators  pretend  not  to  know  any  means 
of  dasaifying  incomes.  We  suggest  three  di- 
visions apparent  to  any  honest  inquirer,  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  fix  the  proportionate  rates  which 
should  be  levied  from  each  dass.  The  value  of 
the  first  and  second  change  with  the  age  of  the 
reoipient,  upon  any  attempt  to  capitalise  them 
strictly.  The  selling  price  of  the  aeeond  upon 
annuitants  of  ordinary  health  is  easily  ascertained. 
The  first  being  subject  to  many  more  contingen- 
cies than  death,  cannot  be  calculated  easily.  The 
third  is  of  the  same  money  worth  at  all  ages.  The 
average  value  of  income  from  property  may  be 
twenty-five  years  purchase  of  the  free  proceeds. 
The  average  of  annuities  is  not  half  so  much. 
Therefore  if  the  third  paid  ten,  and  the  second  ^^e 
per  cent.9  the  latter  would  be  more  heavily  taxed 
than  the  former;  while  if  the  first  were  charged 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  persons  who  enjoy 
it  would  be  more  severely  taxed  than  their  more 
fortunate  friends  and  neighbours. 

A  scale  with  three  steps,  2^,  5,  and  10  per 
cent,  would  not  meet  the  justice  of  the  case,  but 
it  would  be  more  neariy  just  than  the  dead  level. 
The  advooates  of  the  present  scheme  say,  how- 
ever, ^t  as  no  other  system  would  be  exactly 
just,  therefore  no  ohange  should  be  made ;  and 
they  might  also  aay  Uiat  a  concern  which  ooold 
not  pay  everything,  should  pay  nothing.  The  same 
pec^^  generally  members  of  the  bureaueraqy, 
bound  in  red  tape^  or  tiiose  whoM  the  present  plan 


serves,  also,  with  few  exceptions,  quarrel  with  ibe 
extreme  Chartists,  because  they  sometimes  move 
amendments  at  meetings  against  a  partial  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  in  favour  of  everybody  of 
the  male  gender,  twenty- one  years  old  and  on- 
stained  by  crime ;  while  they  pursue  the  same 
course  respecting  taxation,  and  will  not  imimyre 
its  pressure  because  they  cannot  secure  precise 
equality. 

These  advocates  for  the  existing  scale  are  dis- 
honest. It  is  impossible  to  suppose  them  stupid 
enough  to  believe  themselves.  Some  individoals 
have  told  the  same  lie  so  often  that  they  ultimatelj 
believed  it  to  be  true ;  yet  we  cannot  imagine  anj 
persons  so  foolish  as  to  mix  up  fixed  and  precaxioQS 
incomes  in  their  minds,  and  willingly  to  exdiange 
a  rent-roll  for  a  doctor's  practice,  pound  for  pound. 

Those  of  them  who  deem  it  a  principle  that 
incomes  from  all  sources  should  be  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  can  be  accommodated  upon  one  oondi- 
tion.  They  may  have  a  sixpenny  rate  upon  in- 
comes generally ;  a  tax  upon  annuities,  and  a 
larger  tax  upon  the  returns  of  permanent  pie-> 
perly.  That  is  a  circuitous  route  to  the  eeae 
object.  It  is  also,  perhaps,  a  slightiy  more  ezpeii* 
sive  way.  It  requires  a  larger  staff  of  eolleetorat 
and  gives  more  annoyance ;  but  if  it  satisfies  a^- 
body's  conscience,  we  see  litUe  reason  why  uq 
other  person  should  refuse  that  gratification  to 
those  who  live  by  splitting  hairs. 

The  iDquisitorial  character  of  the  iaeome  tax 
forms  an  objection,  and  a  very  common  one,  to  the 
present  scheme,  but  applies  to  any  other  sjsteaa  of 
direct  taxation,  being  neither  a  house  nor  a  pott 
tax.  Duty  cannot  be  levied  from  a  man's  pco^ 
perty  without  some  inqubition  into  his  affiaiia.  Tka 
owner  of  heritable  property  is  justified  ia  prorng 
the  existence  of  burdens  upon  his  possessions,  of 
which  the  tax-gatherer  can  have  no  kaowiedgi 
until  he  be  told.  The  merchant,  profcanonal 
person,  or  tradesman  must  undergo  a  similar  m* 
convenience,  or  we  must  abandon  an  iaoome  taXb 
A  man's  cr^it  or  property  may  be  afifeoted  1^  aa|^ 
publicity  given  to  his  income,  and  yet  the  aaliarieft 
received  by  one  half  of  the  worid  may  be  kaowa 
without  much  trouble.  The  objeotionB  of  bawam 
men  to  the  exposure  of  their  affairs,  made  ia  d^ 
termining  the  amount  for  whit^  they  are  t^  bt 
rated,  would  be  reduced  if  the  commissionera  iron 
selected  from  a  different  class,  were  pledged  to  se- 
cresy,  and  were  entirely  occupied  in  this  partieafar 
business.  Gross  carelessness  has  often  ohataobav- 
ised  the  proceedings  of  those  who  now  regniata 
the  charges  upon  trades.  We  oeoaaonaliy  nai 
of  a  sale  of  their  papers  for  a  penny  halfpenny  per 
H).  to  the  butterman,  as  if  pul^ty  were  one  of 
those  oi^ects  which  they  were  instructed  to  aeoarv. 
The  commissioners  are  frequently  men  engaged  in 
the  business  of  the  locality,  or  frieada  of  petaaaa 
who  are  the  competitors  in  trade  of  some  etiMr. 
persons,  and  although  a  man  may  be  swora  to  ae* 
eresy,  yet  he  cannot  be  ewom  againat  a  ahftke  of 
tiiehead^awiaanadi  eta  wrinkle  ef  tin  bmv. 
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Tkm  aiain  of  m  in«relnBt  or  a  tniesuiMi  beoomo 
gtMfmll J  known  to  his  brakor,  ih  toficitor,  w  those 
howMt  witk  whom  he  deab ;  to  their  elerks,  and  to 
hia  own  ^rki ;  hnt  thej  are  ail  mtereeted  in  keep- 
ing tha  aeorei)  while  ^m  ooaiaiiMtonerB  and  the 
olvka  eaipiojred  hj  them  ha?e  no  similar  interest 
The  oppoaition  of  the  rate  pajers  to  the  tax  is 
snllvtMd  hj  tUa  emram8tanee»  and  if  the  income 
tax  from  earnings  and  proils  in  trade  be  oontinned, 
the  €knremmeal  shonU  appokt  paid  oommissioners 
ta  pwieeed  from  j^ace  to  place  as  an  assise^  in 
oidar  lo  fix  the  payments,  hear  appeals,  and  re- 
eBi?e  OKplanatioBS.  Th^  wonld  nsalij  have  the 
aifmntage  of  looal  knowM^  for  thej  wonld  ae* 
qniiw  aenteness  in  eatiaiathig  profits,  beoanse  that 
wonM  be  their  work  from  Jannarj  to  December ; 
fmi  thie^  wonld  be  diooesan  in  their  nature,  oon* 
iawd  within  geog;raphieal  limits,  in  which  olcTer 
men  might  ai^qaire  an  acquaintance  with  an  entire 
pcpntttioo. 

Twenij  years  since^  or  nearly,  the  late  Mr. 
(yOonnor  thieatened  to  become  Ohancellor  of 
the  Iteheqiner,  Premier,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Be  was  the  leader  of  a  great  multitude,  who,  if 
they  had  been  mmiagod  well,  might  hsre  secured 
hafe  changes.  We  remember  a  long  eonfersa- 
tisn  with  him  npon  a  plan  of  direct  taxation.  His 
project^  althoagh  perhaps,  like  some  others,  a  lit- 
Hs  Utopiaa,  had  method  in  its  madness ;  if  less 
imaginative  peo|de  than  the  late  member  for  Not- 
tiagbam  deem  it  mad.  Ha  held  that  tradesmen 
should  be  attowed  to  rate  themselves.  Every  man 
in  bnsiness  should  be  ooaddered  the  best  judge  of 
his  inoome,  and  deemed  honest  in  his  statements ; 
bal  the  general  Kst  of  names  and  returns  was  to  be 
pnUiahed.  The  tax  was  to  be  voluntary  under  the 
4kaad  of  pablieity,  and  while  Mr.  O'Connor  admitted 
tkat  advantage  Would  accrue  to  persons  of  miserly 
hdUts  from  his  scheme,  he  calculated  that  avarice 
wamM  be  overeoroe  by  vanity,  and  that,  upon  the 
wMs,  the  peraott  who  might  exaggerate  their 
mmm»  would  outnumber  those  who  would  underrate 
tMir  peasessioni. 

The  present  income  tax  can  only  approximate 
lo  juatiee  by  a  division  of  the  tax  kto  the  three 
aibfigaa  classes  of  persons  eamingprofits  or  wages, 
of  dhen  having  atmuities  or  salaries,  terminable 
ooly  With  their  lives  ;  and  of  those  who  live  upon 
tlm  proceeds  of  acquked  property. 

ThB  means  of  asceitaining  profits  must  be  mo- 
dified in  the  manner  we  have  described,  or  by  some 
other  plan  that  will  give  greater  security  to  the 
public  against  unnecessary  disclosures. 

If  the  friends  of  uniformity  adhere  to  their 
opinions  rigidly,  they  must  allow  taxes  on  annuities 
and  on  property,  separate  from  those  on  income. 
They  cannot  allege  that  employment  snd  strength 
are  equally  secure  with  houses  and  lands.  They 
smadt  even  shy  that  they  cause  equal  trouble  to 
te  tMe.  ,  Every  femily's  P^^msc  and  r^hts  have 
to  le  dH^Mtod  or  etffbrced,  but  every  family  has 
aot  piapaitj  to  be  guarded  ftom  fbrmgn  foes,  or 
1  ftuk  tkkets^-of-toiVe  men.    A  graduated 


property  tax  has  been  often  proposed,  and  often 
with  a  snivelling  apology  for  the  daring  nature  of 
the  scheme,  as  if  he  who  expounded  truth  was, 
nevertheless,  ashamed  of  himself  and  it.  Still, 
this  plan  consists  with  equity,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  plan  possessing  that  qualification.  Five  per 
cent,  takes  many  little  pleasures  from  a  family 
doomed  to  live  upon  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
It  is  a  journey  to  the  coast  forfeited.  It  is  the 
new  gown  or  shawl  that  cannot  be  bought.  It 
may  be  the  school -fee  that  cannot  be  paid — and 
^e  child  grows  up  in  ignorance.  It  may  be  the 
week's  leisure  that  dare  not  be  enjoyed — and  the 
weak  nmn  grows  weaker  on  that  account,  until, 
perhaps,  this  little  tax  makes' a  widow  and  orphans 
at  a  day  that  might  have  been  postponed,  except 
for  five  per  cent. 

The  same  rate  taken  out  of  a  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  is  scarcely  felt  upon  the  expenditure  of 
a  family.  It  causes,  certainly,  no  real  hardship 
— for  we  all  know  that  there  is  no  perceptible 
diffSerenoe  in  the  style  of  living  between  £950  and 
£1,000  per  annum.  The  poorer  family  are  taxed 
severely — the  richer  are  taxed  lightly;  yet  we 
have  an  equal  rate,  and  without  an  equitable  result. 
We  need  not  multiply  illustrations  of  the  same 
argument.  The  facts  are  self-evident,  and  they 
are  not  applied  to  tax  gathering,  chiefly  because  the 
rich  haxe  hitherto  had  the  principal  control  over  the 
construction  of  the  tax  gatherers'  schedules — as 
they,  indeed  always  will  have,  because  they  have 
leisure  to  superintend  these  proceedings  ;  but, 
ultimately,  they  will  superintend  them  with  more 
than  present  justice. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  Government  intended  to  exempt 
the  working  classes  from  the  operation  of  direct 
taxes.  8o  long  as  the  minimum  rate  is  £100  per 
annum,  we  regret  to  believe  that  three- fourths,  or 
nine-tenths,  of  the  number  are  exempted — because, 
although  a  larger  proportion  may  nominally  earn 
£2  weekly — which  we  doubt — yet  even  they  are 
exposed  to  dull  seasons,  idle  times,  and  other  re* 
ductions.  The  working  classes  appear,  therefore, 
to  be  exempted,  with  few  exceptions ;  but  we  are 
not  certain  that  they  object  to  a  fair  tax,  levied 
directly,  accompanied  by  fair  rights.  The  better 
portion  of  the  working  classes  do  not  want  favours. 
They  are  not  desirous  of  exemptions ;  but  would 
share  all  the  burdens  of  the  state  cheerfully,  ac- 
companied by  its  privileges.  No  small  part  of 
the  apparent  zeal  for  their  interests  originates  with 
the  determination  to  resist  their  rights ;  or,  if  some 
persons  dislike  the  name  of  "rights,"  their 
*'  claims."  A  large  proportion  of  the  indirect 
taxation  of  the  country  is  necessarily  paid  by  them, 
for  it  h  levied  upon  articles  which  they  consume. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  produced  a  list 
of  necessaries  of  existence,  upon  which  a  man 
might  live  well,  that  contributed  nothing  to  the 
revenue.  Biscuit  and  bread,  fish  and  meat, 
foreign  and  native  fruits,  form  a  bill  of  fare  equal 
to  any  hermit's ;  but  in  thb  country  other  produc-* 
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tioiis  htye  beoome  almost  necessariet,  and  while  we 
hare  neither  the  desire  to  see  manj  of  them 
untaxed,  nor  any  wbh  that  Ihe  operatire  classes 
should  escape  taxation,  yet  it  may  be  remembered 
that  a  large  part  of  their  income  mnst  necessarily 
be  expended  upon  articles  that  contribute  largely 
to  the  reyenue.  Although  their  payments  to  tlic 
general  fund  are  still  equal  to  their  participation 
of  its  benefits,  yet  if  any  effort  had  been  made  to 
popularise  the  income  tax,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
tended and  made  more  productive  than  the  seven* 
penny  rate,  restricted  to  the  classes  with  incomes 
exceeding  £150  per  annnm,  can  ever  become.  Not 
only  however,  has  it  been  stained  by  injustice  and 
with  the  reproach  of  a  domestic  and  local  inquisi- 
tion ;  but  it  has  been  made  the  ground  of  a  charge 

*  of  bad  faith ;  while  at  no  period  from  its  first  im- 
position by  Sir  Hobert  Feel,  as  a  "temporary 
expedient**  to  the  present  day,  has  any  statesman 
endeavoured  to  save  trouble  by  its  payment^  or 
grounded  upon  it  a  single  qualification.  Ten  years 
since  some  persons  urged  the  propriety  of  extending 
the  circle,  and  rendering  its  receipts  equivalent, 
under  the  necessary  restriction  of  residence,  to 
registration.  They  suggested  the  union  of  poli- 
tical payment  to  political  right.  Tn  thb  way  all 
the  failures  and  frauds  of  our  former  system  of 
registration  would  have  been  avoided ;  and  with- 
out the  destruction  of  any  other  qualification  a 
larger  supplemental  roll  would  have  been  formed 
than  the  original.  The  adoption  of  this  course 
should  have  been  more  interesting  to  those  who 
fear  the  consequences  of  any  rapid  extension  of 
the  franchise,  than  to  bolder  persons  who  stand  in 
no  dread  of  evil  from  doing  right.  It  might  have 
even  led  to  a  kind  of  representative  electorate 
among  those  classes  whose  incomes  are  under 
fifty  pounds  yearly,  and  who  form  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  people.  They  might  have  clubbed 
together  the  means  to  qualify  a  voter  for  four  or 
five  families ;  and  by  a  complicated  arrangement 
the  nation  might  have  reached  that  representation 
of  classes  which  other  states  attain  by  houses  of 
peasants  and  nobles,  a  little  after  the  fashion 
adopted  by  the  Turkish  Qovernment  as  in  the 
new  constitution  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

The  war  extra  of  ninepence  will  be  abandoned 
for  the  financial  year  from  April  next.  The  ar- 
rangement of  1853,  which  was  to  finish  the  tax  in 
three  years  hence,  will  probably  be  revived.  The 
radical  evils  of  the  system  will  be  allowed  to  re- 


main, becaoBe  they  are  only  small  efOs  to  tadnie 
for  a  short  period,  according  to  Act  of  Pariiament, 
whereas,  according  to  common  sense  and  experienoe, 
the  income  tax  in  some  form  will  be  perpetnaL 
Its  repeal  in  1860  is  a  mirage.  Those  who  live 
to  see  1860  will  pay  it  if  they  are  within  its  pale. 
Ministers  of  finance  of  all  parties,  will  oppose  its 
repeat  Thoy  find  it  a  great  convenience,  and  a 
good  foundation  on  which  they  can  bnikL  Let  us, 
therefore,  bear  the  fact  before  us  in  all  discus- 
sions on  the  subject,  that  the  tax  may  live  longer 
than  any  persons  of  this  generation.  It  will  pro- 
bably see  us  all  in  our  graves.  For  that  reason  it 
should  be  'cleariy  and  effectively  re-adjusted,  and 
then  it  could  fall  or  rise  with  national  exigencies. 

A  rumour  has  been  common  in  some  political 
quarters,  that  the  Palmerstonites  and  the  Peelites 
are  to  commit  fusion  for  the  preservation  of  the 
tax.  They  may  coalesce  for  some  other  object^ 
but  thoy  are  not  to  commit  ,the  folly  ascribed  to 
them.  They  could  not  save  the  present  arrange- 
ments and  rate  of  payment  by  a  coalition.  The 
Derbyites  would  throw  them  out  upon  that  suhject. 
They  would  be  abandoned  by  the  extreme  Liberal 
party.  Even  the  Manchester  school,  supporting, 
as  they  necessarily  support,  direct  taxation,  would 
be  unable  to  vote  for  direct  injustice.  But  specu- 
lation upon  contingency  that  can  ncfer  arise  is 
useless.  The  coalition  in  question  is  equally  use«> 
less.  What  strength  could  the  Premier  acquire 
from  this  alliance  P  He  could  only  form  it  at  the 
cost  of  personal  friends.  Some  of  them  would  be 
turned  out,  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  people's 
personal  friends,  who  would  bring  to  the  Cabinet 
no  additional  popularity.  A  general  election  must 
be  at  hand,  and  any  defeated  Qovernment  would 
now  be  justified  in  appealing  to  the  electors.  All 
these  circumstances  oppose  the  probability  of  anj 
coalition  to  maintain  a  tax  that  cannot  be  pre- 
served in  its  present  rate ;  and  a  coalition  to  op- 
pose Lord  John  Russell's  Eeform  Bill,  if  tbe 
noble  lord*s  Italian  sojourn  has  matured  that  mea- 
sure, would  lose  to  tbe  Govemmemt  more  inde- 
pendent members  than  the  Peelites  five  timet 
counted ;  while  the  latter  will,  of  course,  afford 
the  benefit  of  their  conscientious  opposition  to  anj 
plan  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  upon  a  sa- 
tisfactory basis,  as  a  duty,  without  fee  or  reward^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  coalition,  which  will  not  occur, 
ether  to  preserve  the  income  tax  as  it  stands^  or  to 
oppose  a  Beform  Bill. 


A    SLAVE    SALE    IN    AMERICA. 


To  an  Englishman,  in  whose  mind  exists  a  thorough 
hatred  of  slavery,  there  are  few  spectacles  so 
truly  revolting  as  the  sale  of  a  slave.  To  behold 
the  image  of  his  Maker  exposed  before  a  licen- 
tioos  throngs  and  to  bear  his  merits  descanted 


upon  as  though  he  were  a  beast,  and  not  a  ^*  Gk)d> 
created  man,'*  is  a  wickedness  from  which  hnmaai^ 
turns  with  horror.  Yet  shocking  as  Bwck  a  aigfat 
unquestionably  is,  it  is  of  almost  daily  ooeomaoe 
in  the  slave  states  of  America.    Men, 
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ehSdren  of  tender  jean,  are  publicly  sold  by  aac- 
tioD,  and  their  physical  merits  descanted  upon  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  an  English  auctioneer  at 
an  agricultural  sale  would  enlarge  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  an  enormous  ox. 

As  might  be  supposed,  such  scenes  cannot  be 
participated  in«  or  even  frequently  witnessed, 
without  producing  great  demoralisation.  As  no 
one  can  viokte  the  laws  of  nature  without  punish- 
ment following,  so  the  people  of  the  slave  states 
of  America,  by  permitting  a  most  iniquitous  system 
to  exist  in  their  territory,  inflict  upon  themselves 
a  moral  injury  which,  although  it  may  be  unob- 
aervable  by  themselves,  nevertheless  produces  ap- 
palling results.  Were  the  evil  terminated  to-mor- 
low,  many  years  would  elapse  before  the  southern 
states  could  cast  off  the  demoralisation  which 
has  grown  around  them ;  and,  until  this  be  done, 
they  will  never  enjoy  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  the  moral  weight  which  their  political  influ- 
ence should  enable  them  to  wield. 

But  it  is  not  upon  the  slaveholders  alone  that 
the  crashing  weight  of  demoralisation  falls.  Upon 
the  guiltless  heads  of  the  unfortunate  blacks,  the 
galhog  eurse  of  slavery  is  felt  with  all  its  soul- 
degrading  influences;  and  that  they  become 
puerile  in  their  intellects,  degenerate  in  their  feeU 
ugs,  grovelling  and  unambitious  in  their  pursuits, 
and  sensual  in  their  propensities,  are  circumstances 
which  can  excite  neither  wonder  nor  surprise.  The 
negro  race  in  America  have  endured  the  thraldom 
of  shivery  for  nearly  three  hundred  years — a 
period  during  which,  notwithstanding  the  advances 
Bade  in  dviMsation,  not  the  slightest  improvement 
hat  occurred  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  negro 
slave. 

Three  years  ago,  while  residing  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  I  witnessed  for  the  first  time  the  sale  of 
a  slave.  One  day,  while  rambling  about  the  streets 
of  that  extensive  city,  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  large  concourse  of  people  who  had  assembled 
m  front  of  the  "  Court-house'*  (a  church-look iog 
edifice  without  a  steeple),  used  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  guildhalls  in  England. 
On  i^proaching  I  learned  that  a  slave  sale  was 
iboot  to  commence ;  and,  with  the  view  of  observ- 
ug  the  proceedings,  I  remained  among  the  crowd. 
In  the  portico  of  the  building,  a  number  of  negroes, 
-"-men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ages,  the  sub- 
jects of  sale — ^were  accommodated. 

Standing  in  front  of  the  group  was  an  old  negro 
ilave,  and  being  the  first  sbve  whom  to  my  know- 
ledge I  had  ever  seen,  his  appearance  made  an 
iiDpRsaion  on  me  which  time  can  never  efface. 
He  was  a  decrepid  old  man  of  fifty ;  yet  he  looked 
iBQch  older  than  he  really  was.  Hard  work  from 
tt  early  age,  and  still  harder  usage,  had  contributed 
to  break  cbwn  a  naturally  strong  constitution,  and 
to  lender  him  prematurely  old.  He  was  above 
the  middle  height,  and  was  built  in  a  Herculean 
iBodd;  yet  the  labours  of  the  swamp  and  the 
00^  Md  exposure  to  ahnost  tropical  heat  in 
r  and  to  intense  cold  in  winter,  to  agues, 


to  fevers,  and  chills — had  contributed  to  enfeeble 
him,  and  partly  to  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs.  His  clothing  was  of  the  coarsest  and 
meanest  kind.  The  old  shooting  coat,  made  of 
woollen  material,  probably  the  cast-off  clothing  of 
his  master,  which  he  wore,  was  torn  and  ragged. 
One  of  the  sleeves  was  partly  gone,  and  a  huge 
rent  in  the  side  would  have  horded  ample  scope 
for  the  reparatory  genius  of  the  tailor.  His  vest, 
at  some  remote  period,  had  been  formed  of  black 
cloth  ;  but  had  grown  so  rusty  with  age,  that  the 
original  colour  was  with  difficulty  distinguished. 
Of  buttons  it  possessed  only  two  or  three,  and  even 
those  were  placed  at  great  intervals  from  each 
other.  His  trousers  were  made  of  fustian,  or  some 
such  material.  An  ugly  looking  pair  of  brogans, 
or  coarse  shoes,  such  as  are  generally  worn  by  the 
slaves,  protected  his  feet  from  the  damp  ground, 
and  his  grey,  woolly  head  was  covered  with  an  old 
shapeless  felt  hat.  "  Take  him  for  all  in  all,*'  he 
was  a  most  wretched  looking  spectacle.  Gene- 
rally town  negroes  arc  better  dressed  than  English 
mechanics,  yet  thb  slave  was  in  poverty,  being,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  ^Id  because  his  master  had 
been  unfortunate  in  a  speculation.  Certainly,  the 
old  man  looked  most  unhappy.  When  any  one 
spoke  to  him,  and  addressed  him  by  the  familiar 
appellation  of ''  Uncle,"  his  visage  for  a  moment 
brightened  with  a  smile,  and  then  relapsed  into  a 
look  of  utter  despair.  Once  he  involuntarily  gave 
utterance  to  a  laugh ;  but  again  the  quivering  lip 
and  half  stifled  sigh  betokened  too  perceptibly  the 
agony  within. 

A  young  mulatto  woman,  of  about  twenty  years, 
carrying  in  her  arms  a  baby,  on  which  her  eyes 
ever  and  anon  glanced  with  looks  expressive  of 
tenderness  and  fear,  stood  next;  and  looked 
timidly  and  anxiously  upon  the  brutal  throng  who 
were  gathered  to  hear  what  she  and  her  child 
would  bring.  Large  tears  trickled  down  her  dusky 
cheeks.  Beside  her  stood  another  female  slave, 
whose  respectable  and  cleanly  attire  evinced  that 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  a  more  refined  life 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  slaves.  Her  woolly 
head  was  neatly  encircled  with  a  scarlet  handker- 
chief,— a  mode  of  head  decoration  in  which  ue- 
gresses  take  much  pride. 

In  close  proximity  stood  three  or  four  young 
men  whose  ages  could  scarcely  have  exceeded 
twenty  years.  They  were  all  tall  and  muscular, 
accustomed,  as  their  appearance  indicated,  to  hard 
work.  Yet  I  have  seldom  seen  men  who  looked  so 
sad  and  dejected.  Their  sorrow  was  too  deep  for 
tears.  Their  dress  consbted  of  merely  a  pair  of 
trousers,  made  apparently  of  fustian,  or  some 
such  material,  and  a  blue  checked  shirt.  Their 
feet,  head,  and  arms  were  vrithout  covering  of  any 
kind,  and  their  straw  hats  they  carried  in  their 
hands.  They  had  been  evidently  subjected  to 
cruel  treatment.  One  had  lost  a  toe  and  two 
fingers,  another  was  marked  by  deep  soars  upon 
the  arms,  which  showed  phunly  that  he  hafi  felt 
the    driver's   lash.      Another    had   had  an  eye 
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8e?erely  ii^ared,  while  tlie  face  and  neck  of  t 
fourth  were  deeply  marked  bj  blows  which  be  had 
recently  received.  Nearly  all  of  them  exhibited 
some  mark  of  cruel  usage. 

At  an  extremity  of  the  portico  were  a  number 
of  middle  aged  women,  surrounded  by  children, 
with  babies  in  their  arms.  If  the  appearance  of 
the  other  negroes  indicated  sadness,  the  negroes 
who  composed  this  group  displayed  no  such 
feeling.  They  seemed  merry,  and  were  chatting 
and  laughing  among  themselves,  as  if  nothing 
unusual  was  going  on.  They  appeared,  indeed,  to 
treat  the  thought  of  a  change  of  moiUr  (that 
word  in  the  present  case  had  a  slavish  meaning !) 
as  a  particularly  good  joke.  So  it  might  be  for 
aught  that  any  one  in  that  crowd  knew  or  oared  to 
the  contrary.  Perhaps  they  had  a  tyrannical 
master,  or  believed  Uiat  they  oould  not  really 
change  for  the,  worse ;  or  perhaps  they  had  been  so 
frequently  sold  that  their  hearts  bad  become 
callous,  or  they  cared  not  whose  property  they 
became.  They  had  toiled  through  life  without 
experiencing  any  of  its  pleasures,  and  seeing 
nothing  but  a  gloomy  prospect  before  them,  had 
apparently  resolved  to  banish  care  from  their  hearts 
for  ever,  and  to  enjoy  the  present  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power. 

Still  gazing  with  saddened  feelings  at  the 
melancholy  spectacle  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  discussion  carried  on  by  a  number  of  negroes 
standing  among  the  spectators.  The  sul^eot  of 
their  discourse  was  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  unfortunate  beings  about  to  be  sold — how 
much  labour  each  boy*  could,  perform — and  how 
many  dollars  each  would  sell  for !  Was  not  this  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  demoralisation  produoed 
by  slavery  among  the  negroes  themselves  P  I  have 
witnessed  several  slave  sales  in  Anierioi^  and  at 
every  one  I  have  seen  numbers  of  negroes  present 
— aU  apparently  experiencing  a  considerable  degree 
of  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  degradation  of  their 
fellow  men, 

"Kow  much  d»t  hyar  nigga  sell  forF — aix 
hunder  doller,  does  you  sposo.  Cuff  P"  inquired  one 
sable-hued  individual  of  another  standing  beaidf 
him." 

"  Six  hunder  doller ! — no,  you  nigga,  no.f  He 
am  not  worth  picayune,  ssh,'*  rejoined  the  sapient 
Cuff.  "Dat  nigga  good  for  nuffin.  Un  aiat 
worth  six  hundred  cents, — not  he,  sah !  Sat 
nigga  gal  on  de  left,  with  the  lilly  piccaninny,'**- 
to  what  profound  opinion  the  sai)le  Solon  was 
about  to  give  utterance,  I  cared  not  to  listen,  for 
the  individuab  who  were  to  officiate  as  auctioneers 
now  mounted  their  respective  Nostrums.  They 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  each  other.    Oa» 

*  la  the  slave  states,  negro  men  bow  old  soever  they  majr 
be,  are  geDerally  designated  bj  the  appellation  of  *'  boys." 

f  In  America,  I  have  frequently  heard  qoarrelsome  negroes 
apply  the  epithet  "  nigger"  to  each  other  as  expressive  of 
the  most  ineffable  contempt,  seemingly  forgetftil  that  while 
they  ^tigroatiMd  others  with  pBiniiing  sable  skiie,  ^ 
thsmaelvea  were  not  on«  whit  lighter  eoloarod  I 


wu  a  short,  f M»  vulgar,  ilUterato,  dnrnken.  muu 
His  bloated  and  unmeaning-looking  (ace,  bis  doE 
eye,  his  sensual  month,  his  protruding  lips,  his 
oarbunded  nose>  his  low  and  retreating  forehead* 
his  protruding  stomach, — all  indicated  too  plau47 
that  he  was  a  man  of  grossly  debased  taatea  and 
habits ;  and  but  a  very  few  degrees  removed,  in- 
tellectually, above  the  brute  creation.  Altogether 
he  was  one  of  the  most  intensely  debumai>i>ed 
specimens  of  the  (^emu  homo  I  ever  beheU>  and 
his  appearance  was  almost  sufficient  to  stagger  nj 
belief  in  the  doctrine  that  all  human  bebga  pos- 
sess immortal  souls.  His  manner  corresponded 
with  hb  appean^nce — to  his  superiors  he  was  « 
sycophant;  to  those  over  whom  l^  potseaaed  power 
he  was  a  tyrant. 

The  other  auotioaeer  presented  a  stiikiag  im- 
trast  He  was  a  handsome  lookiim  sum  of  tlui^, 
or  thereaboutai  ef  gmtlenanly  appearance,  and  Ue 
thick  Uaok  beard  and  mousta^  imparted  to  kie 
features  a  dignity  observable  only  in  men  who  kav<e 
been  aeonstoased  to  pass  their  days  among  reftied 
society.  How  such  a  person  oould  stoop  to  this 
degrading  offioe  was  inexplicable.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  aoeoonted  for  in  the  same  wiyr  m  n»- 
piieeipled  attorneys  undtrtak%  for  the  sake  of  a 
fee,  "to  trip  up  justies  in  the  toik  of  law  T*  B«U 
to  eontinoe. 

The  sale  al  length  began.  The  littk  fsi  omi 
had  mdely  ordered  one  of  the  negro  womea  to 
stand  forward  to  be  sokL  His  oomimnd  was 
obeyed  with  hesitation  and  evident  Mlnctanee,  andl 
the  poor  ereature  stood  trembling  ba&ire  a  vaAm 
crowd,  who  had  no  sympathy  for  her  er  her  ea« 
sUved  raoe. 

"  What's  your  name  ?  How  old  are  you  P  and 
how  old  is  your  child  P"  roughly  asked  the  anc- 
tioneer,  preparatory  to  commencing  the  sale. 

The  reply  was  inaudible  to  the  crowd ;  but  Mr. 
Byped — that  was  the  name  rejoiced  in  by  the  illus- 
trious seller  of  human  souls — quickly  told  his 
auditors  that  it  was  Eliza;  that  her  age  was 
twenty-two,  and  that  her  child's  age  was  only  % 
few  mouths. 

"Now,  gentlemei^"  he  oontmued,  "this  hs^ 

gal  belongs  to  Mr. ^  of street.     Bhe'e 

sold  for  no  fault,  only  her  owner's  got  hard  x^-^ 
that's  a  fact.  He's  'bliged  to  sell  her  right  of. 
She's  a  good  hoqse  servant,  can  do  eyecythiqg 
about  a  house,  from  cookiug  the  dinner  to  snask- 
ing  the  babies.  She's  worth  eight  hundred  dollim 
if  she's  worth  a  cent.  How  much  do  you  bid  m^ 
to  start  with  P  Who'll  say  fire  hundred  P  No- 
body. Well  then  four-fifty.  Come  thei^  ^ 
four  hundred.  Darn  it^  let's  go  ahead — who  99^ 
four  hundred  P" 

"I'll  say  two  hundred  to  begu)  vitb,*  wd  a 
lanky  looking  southerner  stim4iBff  nw  Uie  m> 
tioneer. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,*'  retwri^  Byped.  "  O*  «|, 
gentlemen,  two-teqi,  two-tweAtj»  twffet|irif ,  t))it*s 
%  ffi  ahead-^two-fortj  j  whd  «i#f  l7%r 4%  f* 
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Hiie  for  a  few  minutes  tb^re  was  ft  pause.  The 
m^kMU  for  a  time  iueffectuallj  eiidea?oared  to 
obtain  another  bid.  At  length  the  silence  was 
brol^ea  bj  a  Yankee,  who  e?idently  thought  he 
had  now  an  exoellent  ohanoe  of  bojing  a  *'  nigger** 
at  a  rmj  cheap  rate. 

"Two-fifty-three !"  exehumed  he,  after  ejecting 
a  mouthful  of  tobacco  juice  upon  the  ground. 

^  Two-fiftj-ihree !"  ejaculated  the  auctioneer  in 
afleeted  astonishment  "Two-fifty-three  did  you 
say  P  Tm  very  dull  of  hearing  this  morning ;  I 
caught  a  cold  last  night,  and  now  can't  hear  less 
than  fife  doUara  at  a  bid  !** 

This  sally,  as  was  intended,  produced  a  laugh, 
aad  the  bidding  commenced  with  vigour.  Three, 
four,  Ife,  aix  hundred  dollars  were  sucoessifely 
bid  lor  the  woman  and  her  iniant  child. 

It  was  truly  painful  to  witness  the  misery  which 
the  unfortunate  negro  woman  underwent  as  the 
aale  was  going  on.  Tears  fell  incessantly  down 
her  eheeks,  aa  she  clasped  her  child  convulsively 
to  her  boeom — ^not  knowing  how  long  she  might 
be  permitted  to  call  it  her  own.  Her  wm,  ind^d, 
she  eould  m/  call  it ;  for  she  was  a  shive.  Liberty 
she  had  never  known,  and  not  only  had  she  that 
i^juiy  to  endure,  but  had  likewise  to  see  her 
siuUreB  torn  from  her,  and  sent  to  other  parts  of 
the  country  never  to  behola  them  more.  As  every 
Ud  was  given,  her  anxious  gase  was  turned  to- 
wards the  person  from  whom  it  eame,  and  his 
bsturas  were  scanned  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 
Now  and  then  a  would-be  purchaser  rudely  ordered 
W  to  walk  up  and  down,  and  let  them  see  "  what 
like  she  was;"  while  another  would  pinch  her  on 
the  arms  or  body  to  feel  "if  she  was  sound,"  just, 
iaiMl^  as  eattle  dealers  in  this  country  may  be 
•osn  doiag  when  examining  animals  they  are  about 
topurebase. 

KnalJy,  the  sale  was  concluded.  The  woman 
uA  her  ofipring  had  been  sold  for  700  dollars— 
(a  aui  equal  to  about  £145  sterling).  A  few 
laiaates  later,  and  she  followed  her  new  ma9ter 
alone  the  atreeU  to  his  home ! 

While  tlM  one  auctioneer  had  been  busy,  the 
other  had  not  been  idle.  A  little  boy  and  a  litUe 
gW— each  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  old — ^had 
Uisn  to  his  lot  to  dispose  of.  They  were  both 
Mdly  distreseed  at  the  thought  of  being  sold ; 
ia4  notwithstanding  the  words  of  eiHwuragement 
*<Uressed  to  them  by  the  kind-hearted  man,  they 
•okbed  as  though  their  hearto  wodd  break.  The 
Wpy  dsys  of  childhood  were  behind  them;  the 
oni  days  of  sorrow  and  oppression  were  before 
t^;  and  they  contemplated  the  dreary  prospect 
with  sadness  and  sorrow. 

A  musber  of  Iriahmen  regarded  the  scene  with 
leeJiagB  of  delight.*  Admirable  as  are  many  of 
|W  tiaiU  in  the  diaraeter  of  the  Irish,  certain  it 
2*^  between  them  and  the  negroes  confirmed 
"Oitffity  mdsts;  and  if  I  might  judge  of  the  con- 


^^•mntrpriMd  tithe  ttttemettt,  tinoe  the  Irish  nt 
WO  iw  iiMlliitatua  la  ttofshoMiiig. 


tptlewated  ia  OmhoMiiiy. 


tempt  with  which  they  spoke  of  the  "  nagurs,'*  thej 
regarded  themselves  as  superior  to  the  negro  race 
in  every  respect, 

Au  Englishman  who  had  also  witnessed  the 
scene  expressed  his  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  slave,  with  that  bluntness  of  manner 
so  characteristic  of  John  Bull. 

"  It's  a  darn*d  shame  to  sell  black  men  and  wo* 
men  in  this  way,"  exclaimed  he,  striking  his  stick 
violently  upon  the  ground  to  give  emphasis  to  his 
remark.  "  If  s  a  disgrace  in  any  Christian  land, 
and  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to,'*  he  continued  with 
increased  vehemence.  "If  we  had  those  fellows 
in  England " 

"  I'll  just  tell  you  what  it  is,  Master  Bull," 
interposed  a  good  natured  "  Down  East  Yankee,"* 
"you'd  better  keep  that  tongue  of  yours  a  Mh 
quieter,  or  else  you'll  be  getting  yourself  into  a 
nice  scrape,  /  can  tell  ye.  Tou'll  get  tarred  and 
feathered  as  sure  as  snakes  is  snakes,  Xknow. 
I've  got  no  more  liking  for  slavery  than  you  have^ 
but  who  bequeathed  to  us  that  institution,  I'd  like 
to  know  ?  Why,  you  Britishers  did  i  And  now 
you  rile  us  some,  because  the  evil  can't  be  got  rid 
of.  You  abuse  us  all  like  thieves — free  statea 
and  slave  states — beoause  we  can't  give  our  nig- 
gers freedom,  and  ruin  ourselves.  We've  got  so 
that  we  can't  do  without  them — I  wish  we  eould 
— we'd  get  along  better.  But,  stranger,  while  you 
blackguard  us  don't  you  go  and  forget  the  darned 
bad  laws  in  your  own  country.  I've  been  thar — 
your  garden  patch  is  so  everlastm'  small  that  I 
used  to  be  afraid  to  take  a  walk  afore  breakfast 
for  fear  I  should  walk  into  the  sea  i  Preeious 
game  Uws  you've  got  on  t'other  side  of  the 
herriog-pond — if  a  man  goes  and  kills  a  hare,  or 
game  of  any  kind,  as  you  calls  it,  to  feed  his 
starving  family,  he's  taken  and  fined,  or  rise  pat  in 
gaol  for  it.  Just  as  if  God  did  not  create  aU  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  birds  of  the  air  fer  the  use 
of  all  men — especially  starving  ones— «nd  not  for  a 
lot  of  tamatbn  lazy  loafing  fellows  with  titles,  who 
are  no  use  whatever  in  this  'varsal  worid.  Poor  men 
in  the  old  country  aint  allowed  to  take  some  kinds 
of  fish  out  of  the  rivers  even.  Then,  again,  yoor 
poor  men  have  no  more  political  rights  than  even 
one  of  these  niggers  has.  We  have  no'  beggars 
here — except  Irish,  while  near  one  half  of  your 
population  is  not  much  better  off  than  beg|^ ; 
and  as  for  grub^  why  our  sUves  have  better  than 
your  mechanics — and  even  have  better  homes  than 
some  of  yours,  I  guess.  Come  now,  old  gentle* 
man,  don't  get,"  he  added  kindly,  "  don't  get  riled 
at  what  I've  said.  When  my  tcmgue  gets  loose,  it 
goes  along  slick,  like  a  two-forty  racehorse  on  a 
blank  road.  Take  my  advice.  Sir  ;  throw  ail  your 
prejudice  about  lords,  earls,  dukes,  and  sioh  like 
tomfoolery  to  Erenchmen,  who  can't  do  without 
'em.  They're  no  better  than  yon,  and  you  ain't 
better  than  them.  EoUer  our  example,  change 
your  constitution  and  form  of  govemmrat,  and 
you'll  quickly  become  aa  great  as  our  nation,  the 
best  and  freest  on  the  surfMo^ H««  he 
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THB  BOADS  THBOUQH  THS  WOBLD. 


abruptly  terminated  bis  harangue,  leaving  bis  En- 
glish acquaintance  staring  at  him  with  open  mouth, 
and  wondering  at  his  audacity  in  presuming  to 
insinuate  that  tyrannical  laws  had  any  existence 
in  *'  the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free.*' 

I  could  not  help  feeling  that  there   was   much 
truth  in  what  the  American  had  said,  yet   not 


perceiving  that  the  existenoe  of  tyrannioal  ^  or  vm 
just  laws  in  England  were  any  justiflcatioii  for 
slavery  and  still  more  unjust  and  tyrannioal  laws 
in  the  United  States,  and  left  the  crowd,  sad  aad 
sorrowful,  as  a  man  might  leave  the  Old  Bafloy 
after  witnessing  one  execution,  without  waiting 
for  more,  if  more  were  to  come. 


THE    R0A.D8    THROUGH    THB    WOULD. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


I    HAVE  noticed  that  the  parochial  institutions 
in  Scottish  parishes  are  often  placed,  not   in  the 
centre,  or  near  it,  but  as  far  ofif  from   that  as  a 
site  could  be  found.     Accident  had  perhaps  little 
to  do  with  this  allocation  of  schdols  and  churches 
out  of  the  way.     Either  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors placed  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  autho- 
rities in  fat  and  pleasant  places,  although   their 
sheltered  nooks  might  be  a  little  inconvenient  for 
the  people,  or  the  industry  of  their  occupants  had 
improved  the  soil  to  some  purpose.     Both  causes 
may  have  helped  to  localise  these  institutions  where, 
and  to  make  them  what,  they  are.     Kirkhowe  was 
a  manifest  example  of  the  geographical  error ;  being 
so  nearly  out  of  itself,  so  to  speak,  since  it  was  the 
moral  centre  of  a  large  district,  that  it  looked 
very  much  like  a  small  candle  at  the  far  end,  burn- 
ing away  to  give  light  in  a  laige  room.     A   stone 
could  have  been  thrown,  and  no  doubt  often   was 
thrown,  out  of  the  "  kirkyard  "  into  another  parbh, 
and  yet  our  own  land  stretched  for  good  ten  miles 
of  howe  and  hills,  and  sometimes  glens,  away  in 
three  directions.     The  parishioners  generally  came 
only  to   know    our  grief  in  the  morning  that, 
though  it  was  fair  and  sunny  itself,  was  yet  so  dark 
and  gloomy  in  its  presence  and  its  remembrances 
to  us,  as  they  gathered  to  the  Kirk  from  all  the 
bounds  of  the  parish.      And  although  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  had  all  the  same  cause 
to  be  sorrowful  that  belonged  to  us,  who,  in  a  man- 
ner, weft  the  near  neighbours  of  the   drowned 
lady,  yet  her   sweet  face  was  familiar  to  them 
all ;  for  she  had  kept  the  minister's  seat  during 
many  years,  and  her  good  deeds  and  winning  ways 
had  often  carried  light  beneath  the  shadows  of  the 
great  Caimdhu  itself.     Besides,   all  the  children 
loved  her  very  much,  and  childhood  is  so  guileless 
often,  and  especially  in  our  country  parts,  that  it 
tells  all  the  good  done  to  its  "  interest.'*     And  let 
me  say  that  there  is  a  great  and  greatly  neglected 
**  childhood's**  interest  in  all  places,  greater,  by  more 
than  we  can  count,  than  all  the  limded  interests, 
and  shipping  interests,  and  the  money  interests, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much.     Gratitude  is  not 
easily  won  out  of  the  neglected  and  the  old.     Sor- 
row  hardens  the  heart  sometimes,  as  men  can 
harden  steel  by  heat  appb'ed  to  it  in  one  way ;  but 


the  young  are  always  grateful — until,  of  ooone. 

they  have  gathered  up  wilh  the  ways  of  the  worid ; 

but  the  children  of  Kirkhowe  were  young  for  mmj 

more  years  of  their  lives  than  those  of  sobm  laige 

cities.     For  ours  was  then  a  secluded  pkoe,  and 

we  knew  little  more  than  we  read  of  atnusge 

people,  for  they  came  seldom  among  us.    Thiu  it 

was  that  the  people  of  the  parish,  as  they  stood 

in  little  knots,  above  their  graves,— for  t^y   had 

a  way  not  unlike  Abraham's,  of  calling  the  plMO 

where  they  had  laid  their  dead  their  own  gravea ; 

and  new  comers  never  opend  the  grave  of  a  haafy 

to  place  another  inmate  in  the  row — all  spoko  of 

only  one  sore  sorrow,  tifid  most  of  all  the  littlo 

children,  like  myself,  and  some  very  old  petaoai, 

who  had  known  the  kindness  of  the  kdy  who  Iqr 

cold  and*silent  in  the  manse  hard  by,  wore  dqeetod 

like,  and  wept  sore.    It  was  an  ominoua  begfainiag 

of  the  week,  for  on  no  Sabbath  in  our  reooUtoftka, 

or  records,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  save  that  day, 

for  centuries  it  might  be,  had  there  been  no  bell 

heard  in  Kirkhowe.     The  minister's  man  aoted  as 

beadle  ever  after  William  Faulds  beeame  aflioted 

by  rheumatic  pains,  and  he  was  to  be  exooaed  for 

forgetting  the  bell  that  day,  because,  although  a 

hard  man,  as  we  thought,  raid  wearing  up  amoi^ 

many  years,  yet,  like  his  master,  he  was  kindlty 

below  the  rind  ;  and  he  had  been  so  proud  ooa- 

ceming  Blinkbonnie,  and  the  friends  of  his  joag 

mistress  that  were  to  stop  there,  and  ten  yean  had 

given  him  a  sort  of  chiim  and  dependenoe  apoa 

Miss  Nancy  ;  and,  altogether  I  never  found  oat 

that  one  could  dissect,  like  a  doctor  cutting  aaah- 

ject,  all  the  causes  and  means  by  whidk  sobm 

people  gain  the  affections  of  those  wlumi  thij 

often  meet — even  of  those  who  may  not  be  to 

the  rest  of  the  world  more  than  oold  and  dour  like. 

As  the  forenoon  grew  near  to  noon,  it  was  aaid 

that  there  could  be  no  services  in  the  usual  way, 

for  the  minister  was  so  depressed  that  he  oould 

not  get  through  them,  and  while  David  Petrie  was 

a  qualified  man,  according  to  the  uses  of  the  Kiifc, 

yet  he  had  long  abandoned  any  Uiought  of  pvoseh- 

ing  and  presentation,  and  moreover,  was  also  ia 

the  midst  of  a  great  trouUe,  while  Mr.  Green  wai 

only  a  young  man  and  learning,  and  we  were  not 

near  any  ecclesiastical  help.     At  the  time  it  seemed 

to  me  very  strange,  and  helped  periiaps  to  keep 

the  day  fixed  in  my  reooUeotion,  that  Qia  < 

services  were  thus  interrapted.    After  i 
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tdtoiion  of  the  elders,  among  whom   was  old 
Samuel  Gontts  from  the  Upper  Burn,  a  great  farm, 
bat  cold  and  fall  of  moss,  on  the  mountain  side, 
who  seldom  came  so  far  down  the  coantiy  as  Kirk- 
howe,  except  on  Sabbaths,  and  therefore  was  not 
at  the  consattation  in  Dr.  More's,  before  mentioned, 
bat  who  was  a  usefal  man  in  the  Highland  portion 
of  the  parish,  possessed  of  great  experience,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  that  made  his 
words  liice  those  of  the  Patriarchs  in  other  lands  and 
old  times ;  whom  he  also  resembled,  in  being  the 
keeper  of  many  sheep  and  great  herds  of  oatUe — 
the  people  gathered  into  their  places  in  the  old 
Kirk.      John  Dow,  who  was  our  precentor  then, 
had,  according  to  my  recoUection,  a  clear  full  voice 
m  his  ordinary  serrices,  but  it  seemed  sadly  broken 
and  wavering  as  he  sung  that  ninetieth  psalm 
which  has  so  often  been  sung,  like  the  forty-sixth, 
by  our  Scotch  congregations  in  days  of  mourning. 
And  although  I  never  before  or  after  had  any  par- 
tioalar  predilection  for  Mr.  Petrie's  prayers,  which 
might  osually  have  been  read  from  a  book,  being 
wcffd  for  word  so  well   repeated  that  those   who 
heard   him   once  coald  ever   after  keep   rather 
before  him  ;  yet  he  threw  us  all  out  at  this  time, 
and  went  dean  away  from  the  ordinary  school  form 
of  daily  bread  and  suitable  weather — for  the  hard 
rock  of  formality  had  been  smitten  by   the  rod, 
and  the  sorrows  of  a  woeful  heart   gushed   forth. 
I  always  thought  kinder  of  Mr.  Petrie  from  that 
day  on.     Then  Dr.  More,  who  was  not  connected 
effidally  with  the  congregation,  except  as  one  of 
its  members,  but  being  a  gentleman  and  well  liked, 
was  not  ready  to  be  pnt  out  in  speaking  to  people 
nearly  all  of  whom  he  could  have  called  by  their 
names,  went  np  to  the  centre  of  theohurch  and  began 
to  tell  what  had  happened ;  but  they  all  knew  by  that 
time,  and  he  made  very  little  progress,  except  in 
saying  that  the  minister  was  downcast,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  tiiat  the  doctor  was  nearly  as  downcast 
hiinself ;  eepedally  when  he  said  that  the  young 
lady's  father  was  on  the  wide,  wide  waters,  sailing 
home  from  a  far  country  that  he  himself  had  come 
from,  and  expecting  his  daughter,  who  had   been 
his  only  living  child,  to  cheer  the  few  years   that 
were  yet  to  come  of  a  long  life.      This  was  not 
eleariy  known  to  us  before,  and  it  made  many  old 
folks  sad  to  think  of  the  aged  gentleman  who 
ma  rejoicing  at  that  hoar  with  every  wave  that 
carried  him  on  to  home,  and,  as  he  hoped,  to  joy ; 
while  th^  all  knew  that  he  was  only  coming  to  a 
grave.     For  what  was  Blinkbounie,  or   all  his 
wealth,    to   him  when    compared  to  this    only 
hope  of  his  life  who  was  so  soon  to  be  hidden  from 
IS  all  and  net er  more  to  be  seen  by  him.     So  Dr. 
More  eould  not  go  on  with  his  statement,  and  it  is 
trying  to  see  an  old  man  in  deep  grief.     John  Dow 
Hmg  another  pealm,  as  he  would  have  done  before 
tin  sermon  on  a  common  Sabbath  day,  and  then 
Mr.  Smith    read    to  us  the    first  chapter    in 
the    first  epistle  of   Peter,   wherein   he    saith 
''lot  all  fieth  is  grass^  and  ail  the  glory  of 
aum  as  the  flower  of  gxass.  The  grass  withereth 


and  the  flower  thereof  fadeth  away;  but  thQ  word 
of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.*'     Although  the 
farmer  of  the  Backetts  was  the  best  read  man  among 
those  who  had  to  labour  for  their  living  in  our 
parish,  or  anywhere  thereabouts,  yet  he  was  withal 
a  modest  quiet  man,  who  had  not  much  to  say  ex- 
cept when  forced  to  it  in  the   way  of   what  he 
deemed  duty — neither  did  he  say  much  at  this 
time,  only  what  he  did  say,   and   the  verses  that 
he  had  read,  made  me  long  after  look  with  a  new 
interest  at  the  springing  flowers  and   the   waving 
grass,  as  memorials  to  man  of  his  exceeding  frailty, 
and  hb  sure  removal  ere  long  from  the  place  that   * 
knows  him  now.     Samuel  Coutts  was  thm  a  very 
old  man.     Once  he  must  have  been  endowed  with 
amazing  strength,  but  that  would  have  been  at  its 
prime  near  the  '*  three  sevens"  of  which  very  old 
people  spoke.  Still,  though  he  had  reached  fourscore 
years,  or  nearly,  he  could  walk  nine  miles  in  a 
morning;    and  back   at    night,    and  never   took 
the  cart  and  pony  to  help  him  on  the  road,  unless 
when  the  gudewife  of  the  Upper  Bum  was  able  to 
accompany  him.     He  had  lived  upon  bis  hill  farm 
for  now  nearly  sixty  years,  and  in  the  parish  during 
all  his  lifetime;    and  he  could  speak  to   neariy 
every  person  in  it  of  their  grandfather ;  and  so  he 
was  more  respected  than  wealthier,  or  even  more 
learned  men,  for  he  was  better  read  in  his  Bible 
than  any  other  book ;  but  it  seems,  somehow,  to 
impart  a  certain  dignity  of  mind  to  those  who 
read  it  much.     A  number  of  poor  cottages  had 
gathered  about  the  Upper  Burn,  and  when  the 
winter  was  hard  the  people  all  collected  at  the 
farmhouse  on  the  Sabbaths,  and  the  old  elder  read 
the  Bible  to  them,  and  had  worship  witb  them ; 
and,  according  to  the    views  that  I  afterwards 
learned  in  life,  it  might  be  that  the  prayers  offered 
up  from  this  house  among  the  heather,  were  more 
effective  than  many  others  chaont^d   or  read  in 
great  cathedrals  hymen  clothed  in  official  raiment^ 
such  as  seemeth  in  its  form  and  colour  to  have 
originated  rather  at  Constantinople  or  Rome  than 
in  Jerusalem.     At  any  rate,  everybody  believed 
that  they  availed  much,  because  they  were,  as  we 
all  judged,  the  effective  fervent  prayers  of  a  righte- 
ous man ;  so  the  whole  people  thought  it  seemly, 
indeed,  that  he  said  something  before  they  sepa- 
rated.    And  the  old  man  asked  them  to  read  with 
him  in  a  part  of  the  Bible  not  so  often  read  as  the 
New  Testament  and  the  historical  books ;  how- 
ever, that  third  chapter  of  Malachi,   as  read  by 
this  very  old  man,  has  passages  that  go  right  into 
the  heart — for  he  was  a  wonderfully  solemn  reader 
of  the  Word ;  and  he  said  somethmg  too  of  speak- 
ing often  together,   and  how  little  was  spok«i 
amongst  us  that  had  any  connexion  with  another 
world ;  and  respecting  jewels  of  this  earth,  va- 
luable,  but  yet  not  immortal,    and  jewels  that 
would  be  set  in  a  framevrork  of  stars,  to  shine  for 
evermore ;  and  although   only  a  child,  I  marvelled 
how  old  Samuel  Coutts  came  to  know  all  these 
things;  and  how  easy  he  seemed  to  speak  of 
death  as  cme  of  those  ooooirences,  like  going  to 
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kirk  or  market,  with  wkieh  he  wai  familiar,  and 
alio  how  he  did  not  so  much,  he  said,  regret  the 
removal  that  had  taken  place — seeing  the  Master's 
work  had  all  been  done  and  the  servant  was  readj 
to  be  released — and  how  he  spoke  of  going  awaj 
soon  himself,  he  could  not  doubt ;  and  having  at 
his  age  more  interest  in  the  upper  than  the  lower 
life.  Even  so,  perhaps,  the  uncommon  style  of  his 
prayer  struck  me,  for  its  words  were  very  reverend ; 
but  those  of  a  person  who  had  no  doubt  whatever 
of  all  that  he  was  saying — or  all  that  he  was 
seeking ;  or  perhaps  it  was  because  he  spoke  more 
'  than  any  of  the  others,  for  the  young  children  who 
had  lost  a  gentle  guide,  that  even  He  would  guide 
them  who  never  changed,  and  so  they  also  might 
be  ready ;  and  then  when  John  Dow  had  suog  a 
hymn  that  closes  very  hopefully — 

A  few  short  yean  of  evil  put, 

We  reaeh  th»t  happj  there. 
Where  death- divided  friends  at  kit 

Shall  meet  to  part  oo  more. 

they  all  went  to  their  homes,  some  far  away,  and 
in  an  hour's  time  we  were  left  to  ourselves  ;  and 
there  were  no  classes  that  afternoon — neither  was 
the  day  school  gathered  together  all  that  week ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  noise  as  of  children  at  their 
play,  but  everybody  seemed  out  of  their  usual 
way — for  although  we  were  accustomed  to  death, 
since  all  the  funerals  of  a  large  parish  came  to  us, 
yet  accidents  were  not  common  there ;  so  even  the 
young  went  sorrowfully  from  place  to  place,  and  I 
remember  going  ofien  up  to  Widow  Robb,  and 
bringing  Johnnie  down  by  the  bum  to  look  up  at 
the  dull  windows,  thinking  it  possible  that  she 
might  not  be  far  away,  and  remembering  my 
charge  to  be  kind  to  Johnnie  Robb.  Since  then 
it  has  often  struck  me  that  our  formal  worship, 
with  everything  so  starched  and  settled  like,  may 
not  be  the  best  way  after  all.  At  least  I  recollect 
more  of  what  was  said  that  Sunday  in  the  kirk, 
than  I  do  of  any  other   service,  before   or   since. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  GRAVE. 

A  GBEii  grief  is  softened  by  many  engagements, 
and  thus  it  comes  to  be  good  for  afflicted  people 
that  they  have  often  to  be  busy.  Work  is  a  pow- 
erful agent  in  mellowing  and  touching  down  sor- 
row. This  may  have  been  one  reason  why  poor 
Mrs.  More  did  everything  connected  with  the 
funeral  that  a  woman  could  do,  and  directed  every- 
thing else ;  and  Was  allowed  to  take  her  own  way, 
in  some  respects,  at  least  in  our  quarter.  A  grave 
was  dug  by  William  Fauld's  sons,  near  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  south  side  of  the  kirk  plose  to  the  wall, 
next  to  the  spot  where  the  manse  family  were 
buried,  so  far  as  they  had  been  carried  to  their 
long  home,  and  when  that  was  done  masons  came 
from  the  town,  and  built  it  round  with  bricks,  which 
waaaatrange  plan  in  our  place.    Mr.   Caima, 


who  wu  a  lawyer  in  the  town.  oam«  and  wait  aa 
if  he  had  been  giving  directions,  but  Mra.  Mo^e 
managed,  notwithstanding.     Then,  when  Thursday 
came,  the  children  who  were  particularly  in  her 
classes  were  tohi  to  come  up  to  the  manae,  joat 
after  all  the  young  and  married  women  had  been 
there — for  it  was  a  common  custom  in  deaths 
through  all  that  quarter,  that  the  female  friends  of 
a  bereaved  family  went  to  see  the  corpse  a  d»j  or 
two  before  the  burial,  and  this  was  called  the 
chesting.     A  very  great  number  of  female  visiton^ 
more  or  less  in  mourning,  had  been  at  the  maosQ 
that  day,  and  they  were  all  sad  enough,  for  aoj 
heart  would  have  been  sore  to  think  of  such  an 
early  broken  flower.     The  children,  who,  except  a 
few  friends,  knew  her  best,  were  very  willing  to 
go  there,  though  they  were  not,  more  than  other 
children,  ready  to  go  into  the  presence  of  46«th* 
which  has  a  solemn  power  over  the  old,  but  parti- 
cularly the  young.    The  room  waa  very  giooanj. 
but  very  grand  ;  and  yet  I  heard  old  peoplq  8i|y 
that  the  outer  cofin  waa  plain,  because  ahe  would 
not  have  liked  it  to  be  other  thai)  pUin.     It   did 
not  seem  to  us  that  there  was  much  diange  oa 
that  face,  so  still  like — only  some  of  ua  thought 
it  smiled ;  but  when  you  look  long  at  anythiiE^ 
through  tears,  the  ^es  are  half  blinded,  and  in  ik 
sort  of  mase,  so  that  the  sight  is  not  to  be  tmakid. 
There  were  buds  of  roses  round  the    ooftn  that 
would  never  have  blossoms,  for  the  spring  waf 
late,  and  we  had  only  buds  on  the  rose  buahea 
then.     And  there  were  bunchea  of  rosemaiy  oat 
of  the  manse  garden,  that  keep  green,   they  a^^i 
for  many  years,  in  the  grave,  and  are  bug  of  falli^ 
into  dust.     The  little  watch  and  the  little  picture 
were  placed  upon  the  grave  dothes-^I  noUi^ 
that  the  watch  did  not  tick  aqy  then*  as  if  it  loo 
had  been  dead.     Beside  them  lay  the  Bible,  which 
we  all  knew  well,  for  none  of  as  had  ev(r  aeao  ao 
pretty  a  book.     We  staid  a  long  while  ther^   till 
the  daylight  was  nearly  away ;  and  Mrs.   Mors 
spoke  much  to  us,  but  ahe  was  so  sad  th«t  abe 
made  us  all  sadder,  until  before  we  lelt  the  iqooa, 
she  told  us  that  the  dead  perhaps  looked  dova 
upon  the  living,  and  even  perhaps^  it  mi^t   bi^ 
oared  for  them  in  ways  all  hidden  from  ua ;  omij 
if  we  loved  not  Him  whom  they  loved,   if  th»j 
were  with  the  good  angels,  then  they  ooohl  not 
care  for  us ;  but  somehow  we  forgot  near\y  all  tiut 
was  said,  owing  to  the  dead  face  bringing  a{»  tho 
past  days  to  us,  only  it  waa  somatbiai  that  •Ho- 
gether  made  me  think  of  the  dead,  not  4s  stiU  mmI 
at  rest,  but  being  here  and  there,  mi  aoiing  am^ 
things;  and  though  I  was  never  aJala  to  oonprdiaiid, 
like  some  people  whom  I  have  meU  groat  mj%» 
teries,  yet,  as  we  tottered  down  the  ataircajw,  aad 
out  through  the  long  passage,  and  down  the  imk 
walk  to  the  burn,  none  of  us  were  flraid,  aa  we 
would  have  been  in  any  other  case.    And  8atiu> 
day  came  at  kst— with  it  the  burial— aed  there 
came  many  carriages,  although  there  were  only    e 
few  hundred  yards  to  paae.    Ajnong  othoFs^  Mr. 
Coohrane  had  oom«,  thfgr  aaid,  aU  Um  Img  wmj 
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from  Sngiand  to  be  there.  It  migfat  hft?e  been 
tint  he  came  so  far  because  Mr.  Cairns  had 
boight  fiilnkbonnie  with  money  sent  to  Miss  Rose 
bj  her  father,  rather  than  because  she  had  been  e?er 
giMxi  and  kind  in  the  tillage.  We  heard  old  people 
fipesking  that  way,  for  years  do  not  sometimes 
make  men  or  women  free  from  being  "evil- 
tiiooghted." 

When  the  time  came,  many  young  women  pre- 
ceded the  coffin  from  the  manse,  and  they  were 
dnased  in  white,  which  looked  strange  to  us ;  but 
it  WM  a  noiion  of  Mrs.  More's,  and  they  were  all 
viUing  that  she  should  take  her  way  in  her  grief. 
Bat  all  these  things   passed  by,  and  are   of  no 
nioe  whatefer  when  the  grave  is  dosing  up  ;  and 
after  all  that  was  over,  and  the  coffin  hidden,  with 
its  ''Aged,  21  Years,'*  a  feeh'ng  of  utter  loneliness 
crept  over  my  mind,  just  as  if  is  was   useless  to 
look  up  any  more  to  the  windows.   In  our  country 
it  that  time  the  dead  were  covered  with  sods  over 
the   ground,  and  the  dew  descended,   and  the 
nia  fell,  and  the  sun  shone^  until  the  grasses  grew, 
and  the  daisies  amongst  them   blossomed — and 
thus  the  dost  was  left  with  the  dust  and  the  ele- 
nc&ts,  without  any  artificial  gardening,     A  new 
wqr  was  introduced  in  this  grave   whieh  seemed 
fciy  oomely.     Sharp-edged  stones  were  set  around 
its  breadth  and  length,  and  a  deep  coating  of  soil 
vas  placed  over  the  clay — which  was  rdced  and 
SBOothed  like  a  garden  plot.     Towards  night — for 
little  stars  were  shining  out,  and  as  I  passed  the 
brkyard  wall,  I  was  wondering  if  they   were  as 
krge  as  Mr.  Green  had  said,  and  if  they  were 
heavens  nuuie  to  hold  good  people  in,  and  if 
Haaey  Rose  were  there  or  here,  I  looked  over 
to  the  gravct,  and  two  or  three  persons  were  there, 
aad  one  of  them  was  a  lady.     I  was  in  no  man- 
ner a&aid,  althonghit  was  the  gloamin'  hour;  but 
tkiaking  that  they  might  be  strangers,  not  know- 
iqg  who  lay  there,  I  climbed  the  wall  and  got  up 
tioQii^  the  mai^  stones  to  the  place.     But  they 
VCR  not  strangers— only  the  minister  himself  and 
his  man  and  Mrs.  More^  and  being  ashamed  to 
diitarb  them,  I  was  wearing  away,  when  they 
heard  my  foot   somehow,  and  asked  me  hack  to 
held  a  bush.     Thns  it  cftme  that  I  helped  to  phint 
she  holly  bosh,  which  was  said  to  have  white  spots 
Oft  its  ittves  ever  since  the  flight  into  Egypt ;  and 
ve  planted  it  at  the  foot,  and  two  more  bushes  at 
the  ti^  one  was  white,  and  the  other  a  moss  rose 
■lini^  at  each  comer  at  the  top — so  long  ago 
iiit  that  ibej  have  i^et  over  the  marble  stone 
pm  sinee.  It  was  then  also  that  they  planted  some 
ivaations  that  she  had  tended  through  the  win- 
Ib^  and  it  was  qnite  dark  before  that  was  over, 
SI  Aat  I  might  weep  and  not  be  ashamed,  as  no- 
t%  coohl  see.     Many  little  sprigs  of  thyme — for 
«|tttted  thyme  too  in  the  ground,  have  sprung 
Abb   since    then — for  the   flowers   prospered 
«|tke  hflily  bush  is  very  Urge  now ;   but  those 
l^liaated  them  all  sleep  near  that  same  spot, 
ipift  thai  one  is  left.      The  flowers  might  all 
iMthttudeetKoyed,  for  4U  the  sehool  got  into 


the  kiri^yard ;  but  they  were  reverentiy  tended,  and 
watched,  and  watered  by  the  yoimg  things,  and 
only  any  weed  that  appeared  was  pulled  out,  until 
they  grew  very  strong,  and  in  the  winter  frosts  they 
were  covered  up.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the  only 
flower  grave  there.  But  at  last  some  people 
sought  cuttings,  and  then  others  got  more  cut- 
tings, only  for  use  in  the  kirkyard,  until  many 
more  graves  had  been  covered  with  them,  and  it 
seems  as  if  Miss  Nancy's  flowers  have  spread 
over  mauy  families ;  neither  is  it  certain  that  her 
goodnesses  while  she  lived  did  not  also  spread 
into  a  number  of  hearts  in  some  of  the  families 
that  knew  her  well,  although  they  might  not  have 
flowered  at  once,  being  transpUnted;  for  th^ 
who  are  learned  uj  that  the  bad  or  good  actions 
of  human  beings  are  immortal,  like  themselves, 
and  go  on  evermore  in  swirls,  influencing  other 
pentoni'  lives  through  all  time. 


CHAFTEBIX. 
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TttB    house  inhabited  by  the  Miss  Souj^esses 
was  a  long  building  of  one  flat,   that  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  two  or  three  cottages  had  been 
turned  into  one;  and  behind  it  stretched  a  long 
piece  of  ground,  which  once  had  been  kept  well, 
but  grew  in  latter  years  very  ragged*  not  unlike  a 
jungle  of  goosebury   bushe%  in  some  spots.     The 
house  had  a  dull,  and  the  garden  a  disoonsolate, 
appearance.     The  windows  had  shutters  on  the 
outside,  and  they  were  never  closed,  either  btoause 
a  hinge  was  broken,  or  the  boards  would  scarcely 
keep  together.     The  doors,  for  there  were  two  of 
them,  could  not  have  been  painted  for  many  long 
years.     The  walls  were  brown  with  dust,  or  green 
in  some  pUoes  with  ^f^mp.     The  interior  of  the 
house  was  comfortless,  like  the  exterior,  so  far  as 
I  had  ever  seen  it,  till  that  year  ;  but  my  know- 
ledge was  conflned  to  the  kitchen.     The  two  sis- 
ters did  all  their  own  work,  end  it  did  not  seem 
that  they  ever  did  anything  else.    Their  father 
once  held  a  large  farm  in  the  parish,  and  the  lease 
expired  with  his  life,  according  to  a  mode  of  tenure 
then  common.     The  family  was  a  numerous  one^ 
but  had  been  scattered  over  the  earth,  with  the 
exception  of  two  of  the  sisters,  who  took  up  thek 
abode  in  the  long  narrow  cottages,  which   might 
have  been,  for  length,  a  house,  flanked  by  a  barn 
and  a  byre,  an  arrangement  very  common  even 
then ;  and  they,  as  it  were,   maintained  the  me- 
mory iu  the  parish  of  those  who  once  had  formed 
one  of  its  leading  families*     It  was  by   no  means 
likely  .that  they  would  pass  out  of  it,  or  make  any 
change  in  their  name,  for  they  were  both  at  mid- 
dle life,  and  there  they  remained  during  all  my 
acquaintance  with  them,  while  they  were  neither 
remarkably  well  Tavoured,  nor  reputed  to  be  rich, 
but  otherwise.    Moreover,  they  were  very  close 
persons,  and  «ot  gifted  with  amiable  tempers. 
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ftccordlDg  to  the  oommon  report,  althoogh,  from 
yarious  little  circumstances,  I  was  not  a  sufferer  on 
that  account,  having  full  permission  to  wander 
through  the  wilderness.  Suddenly  a  change  came 
over  the  house  and  land.  The  former  was  com- 
pletely revolutionised  by  some  painters  and  join- 
ers from  the  town,  in  alliance  with  a  thatcher  from 
the  country,  while  John  Inglis,  the  gardener  from 
Blinkbonnie,  and  two  labourers,  turned  the  ground 
by  a  week's  labour  into  a  tolerable  garden. 

The  change  was  so  rapid  that  the  power  of  art 
over  nature  was  seldom  more  clearly  exhibited  on 
onr  contracted  scene.  But  the  reason  was  any- 
thing but  clear ;  to  the  discomfort  of  the  neigh- 
bours, who  did  not  think  themselves  kindly  treated 
if  they  were  not  acquainted  with  all  that  was  done, 
and  the  reason  for  .doing  everything,  in  nny  home 
of  the  community.  The  mysteries  connected  with 
Miss  Rose  and  Mrs.  More  were  tolerated,  because 
they  were  above  the  common  run;  but  it  was  in- 
tolerable of  the  Douglasses,  who  were  little  belter 
than  the  commonalty,  to  have  secrets.  Persevermg 
busybodies  even  asked  Mrs.  Ghrey  to  tea,  or  looked 
into  her  as  they  were  passing,  just  when  the  letters 
were  expected;  but  although  she  was  the  best 
natured  of  post-mistresses,  yet  she  could  only  say 
that  a  few  more  letters  had  come  of  late  than  were 
usual,  and  that  was  of  little  use  to  know,  for  the 
Miss  Douglasses  had  an  uncommon  number  of 
letters  in  those  days  of  dear  postage.  Then,  when 
the  house  had  aU  been  re-decorated  outside  and  in, 
and  the  shutters  would  close,  and  were  of  uniform 
green  with  the  doors,  and  the  chief  door  had  re- 
ceived a  knocker,  jet  black,  japanned,  and  metal 
on  its  front,  with  a  scraper  at  its  side,  and  the 
walls  sparkled  in  the  sun,  being  all  "  harled  **  with 
fresh  lime  and  sand — and  the  windows  had  cur- 
tains :  new  furniture  came  in  two  carts,  and  a  ser- 
vant came  before  them,  remained  after  them,  and 
took  up  her  abode  there.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
us  that  we  were  rather  more  intimate  than  others 
with  these  provoking  sisters,  who  would  neither 
tell  whether  they  were  to  be  married,  or  had 
fallen  heirs  to  a  fortune,  nor  what  all  these  changes 
were  done  for;  because  we  were  suspected  of 
knowing  more  than  we  did  know,  and  that  was  no 
more  than  the  plain  facts,  perceptible  to  any  per- 
son. The  strange  servant  was  the  subject  of 
interrogatory  by  everybody,  but  she  was  made  for 
the  place.  She  came  from  the  south — from  the 
far  south.  Did  she  come  from  Edinburgh  P  Yes, 
she  had  been  there,  but  that  was  not  far.  Was 
she  related  to  the  Miss  Douglasses?  She  was 
their  servant.  Who  more  were  to  stop  in  the 
house  ?  How  should  she  know  that  P  And  so 
she  baffled  and  turned  the  sharpest  practitioners, 
and  they  were  at  fault. 

'A  few  weeks  after  all  these  things  were  com- 
pleted, and  when  the  public  curiosity  had  settled 
down  to  be  disappointed,  and  without  any  notice 
or  warning,  upon  a  forenoon,  two  young  persons, 
a  brother  and  a  sister  as  afterwards  turned  out  to 
be  the  case^  were  found  yery  leisurely  amusing 


themselves  in  the  garden,  and  by-and-by  (heir 
mother  appeared ;  and  thus  the  improyements  of 
the  long  house  were  explained  satisfactorily.  The 
two  young  Ferries  were  then  ten  and  tweWe  years 
old.  They  came  to  the  school,  and  in  due  course 
formed  part  of  the  young  villagehood.  Their 
mother  was  well-remembered,  for  she  had  once 
been  a  Miss  Douglass,  but  settled  very  far  away 
in  an  English  town.  Their  father  was  in  soaie 
way  connected  with  mercantile  business ;  but,  d 
course,  we  did  not  understand  these  things,  except 
inasmuch  as  they  were  taught,  like  nayigation  or 
any  other  science,  by  Mr.  Petrie,  through  a  large 
book  on  the  subject,  of  which  I  only  remember 
that  the  book-keeping  by  double-entry  seemed  to 
involve  immense  transactions,  and  always  attended 
by  great  profit  or  loss,  for  the  concoctor  aeemed 
never  to  be  satisfied  with  such  small  results  as  I 
have  since  found  to  be  usual  in  the  commonplaee 
world. 

Mr.  Eerrie  had  been  induced  to  leave  his  busi- 
ness and  home  for  some  appointment  round  Gape 
Horn.  It  was,  I  believe,  in  Valparaiso.  But  our 
old  people  had  ojily  two  foreign  parts  out  of 
Europe — America,  and  the  Indies — for  they  never 
consulted  the  globes  and  maps  that  had  been  pro- 
vided for  us  at  the  school,  I  need  hardly  say  by 
whom.  Mr.  Ferrie,  no  doubt,  expected  to  earn  a 
fortune  for  his  two  children  in  few  years;  and 
for  a  time  they  were  cast  down  at  leaving  him, 
by  which  I  have  since  thought  that  he  may  have 
been  a  kindly  man,  who  left  not  his  own  country 
without  many  twinges  of  the  heart,  going  out,  as 
he  did  too,  from  a  bien  house  to  be  alone  in  a 
strange  land.  They  often  spoke  of  him  for  more 
than  a  year  after  they  took  up  their  abode  at 
Kirkhowe ;  but  young  people  foiget  the  absent  in 
course ;  and,  I  dare  say,  that  the  Valparaiso  mer- 
chant was  remembered  by  them  before  his  death, 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  letters.  They  lived 
there  without  much  change  for  nearly  seven  years. 
The  fortune  was  gained,  but  he  who  sought  it  died 
in  its  winning.  If  he  went  to  seek  it  for  their 
sakes,  he  never  saw  them  in  the  enjoym^it  of  bis 
kbours.  This  weary  way  of  anticipating  is  not^ 
however,  oonsistent  with  the  proper  manufacture 
of  tales.  They  were  then  good  and  nice-tempered 
children,  or  rather  more  than  children,  for  they 
were  both  well  over  my  age.  They  had  more 
money  than  any  of  their  pby-fellows  in  the  village, 
even  when  the  Brocks*  came  down ;  but  ther  aunts 
looked  well  to  their  expenditure ;  only  their  books, 
and  even  their  toys,  became  in  a  way  common 
property. 

The  Ferries  had  nothing  very  particular  in 
their  appearance.  They  were  sallow  and  weakly 
when  they  came  there ;  but  in  after  years  Miss 
Ferrie  b^me  a  beauty  in  the  parish  ;  and  her 
brother,  who  was  the  younger  of  the  two,  grew 
famous  in  feats  of  agility  and  strength.  Mrs. 
Ferrie  was  really  younger  than  either  of  her  sb- 
ters,  as  many  persons  knew  well — although  they 
affected  to  think  her  older  ;  but  that  was  one  ii 
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tlie  waakuMses  of  good  people,  who  perhaps  had 
ooBie  throagh  more  than  tbey  told,  seeing  it  %ras 
cofluiKm  with  persoas  in  their  way  of  life  not  to 
let  others  know  all  their  straits.  Although  the 
new  famij  oame  among  us  unexpectedly,  that  was 
owing  to  tne  habit  of  their  aunts,  in  keeping 
their  own  secrets ;  and  then  in  the  end  because 
the  coach  oame  late  to  the  town;  and  it  was 
sooM  time  before  they  oonld  get  a  oonveyance  to 
Kirkhowe,  and  so  erery  honse  was  quiet  when 
Mrs.  Eerrie,  with  her  boy  and  girl,  returned  to 
her  natiTe  place. 


CHAPTEE    X. 

■mE  WA2n>IftKR*S  BITUKN. 

Job  some  time  the  current  of  our  life  ran  smooth, 
sad  scarcely  a  ripple  appeared  on  the   waters, 
although  we  were  all  hurrying  on  to  the  great  sea 
not  leu  quickly  than  when  troubles  were  in   the 
way.    We  seemed  like  the  deep   and  pleasant 
F(ffth  as  I  have  seen  it  often,  winding  out  and  in, 
or  coiling  around  its  meadows  or  corn  fields,   so 
quiet  and  still  that  we  could  scarcely  tell  whether 
it  was  going  on  to  Leith  or  back  to  Stirling.     The 
oom  grew  through  all  these  days  and  nights,  and 
the  son  had  become  hot,  and  even  the  nights  wore 
warm,  so  ihat  patches  of  barley  began  to  lose 
their  green  hue,  and  turn  to  yellow.     Then,  upon 
aa  afternoon,  there  came  a  carriage  to  the   manse, 
and  some  bags  were  put  into  it  and  a  small  trunk. 
It  then  drove  round  to  Dr.  More's,   and  a  great 
number  of  bags  and  two  trunks  were  placed  in  or 
upon  it.     The  minister  followed  the  carriage,  de- 
mure and  dowie  in  his  look.     He  welit  not   into 
Dr.  More*s,  for  the  afternoon  was  very  fine,  and  he 
sauntered  up  to  the  knowe    among  the   flowers 
before  the  door,  and  looked  through   the  trees, 
down  the  water,   to  Blinkbonnie ;    and  it   might 
have  been  that  the  sun's  rays  hurt  his  eyes,   for 
tbey  were  so  bright  that  the  upper  windows  of 
that  house  which  we  oould  just  see,  shone  like   a 
fomace  fire,  although  I  knew  nothing  then  of  the 
great  furnaces  in  the  iron  districts,   where  the 
stones  are  melted  down  with  fervent  heat,  and  the 
boiling  metal  is  most  beautiful  to  look  upon;  but 
at  any  rate  his  eyes  did  seem  watery  and  weak, 
when  Dr.  More  and  Mrs.  More  came  ont  accoutred 
as  if  they  were  going  upon  a  far  journey.     So  the 
lady  gare  me  the  little  parcel  which  I  had  been 
sent  for  to  carry  up  to  Widow  Eobbs ;    and  she 
said  that  they  were  going  far  away  to  London,  and 
voold  not  be  back  for  a  long  time,  only  she  had 
left  messages  concerning  the  school  with  Mr. 
Gneu  who  was  still  there,  helping  Mr.   Petrie, 
because  he  waxed  frailer  as  the  year  grew  older  ; 
and  she  thought  they  would  all  be  back  before  the 
harvest  vacancy  was  done,   which  was  not  com- 
menced then,  nor  even  spoken  or  thought  of,   so 
the  carriage  rolled  away,   and  Xirkhowe  seemed 
duBer;  bit  I  delivered  my  parcel. 
The  smuMT  faded  into  the  early  antumn.    The 


afternoons 'grew  sensibly  shorter  and  the  evenings 
longer.     The  play  had  been  given   out   for  some 
time,  and  the  schoolmaster  was  growing  stronger 
with  his  leisure.     The  harvest  was  early,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  good,  so  that   the   meal  had  already 
become  cheaper,    and  everybody   seemed  to  be 
pleased ;  for  the  farmers  round  there,  being  mostly 
"  well  to  do"  in  the  world,  were  not  greedy   for 
dearth ;  when  the  travellers  returned,  and  brought 
with  them  a  pleasant-looking  aged  man,   not   so 
bent  as  the  doctor,  nor  so  ruddy  as  the  minister ; 
but  with  very  white  hair  and  deep  lines   over  his 
face.     He  was  alone  in  life,  and  in   all  his  long 
voyage  from  India,  he  expected  not   to   be  alone 
when  he  arrived  here.     It  was  not  easy   to  tell 
the  wanderer,  returned  after  a  long  service  in  the 
East,  that  he  had  none   of  his  own  to  welcome 
him  back.     The  wife  of  his  youth  died  beside  him, 
and  was  buried  beneath  the  palm  tree.     One  by 
one   their  children  dropped  away   and  perished 
among  the  flowers  of  India,  except  that  one  who 
came  to  us.     Her  father  resembled  the  man  with 
only  one  lamb,   of  whom  the   Prophet  told   the 
Eastern  kiug ;   but  there  was  this  difference,   that 
for  nearly  twelve  years  he  had  only  cherished    the 
remembrance  of  that  lamb,  and  God  took  her,  but 
not  man.     It  was  not  easy  to  tell   him   after   the 
ship  came  up  the  London  river,  and  he  had  landed 
once  more  on  the  soil  of  his  own  country   that, 
there  was  no  young  person  to  bid  him  welcome  ; 
but  that  was  all  passed  long  ere  he  came  to  Blink- 
bonnie and  Kirkhowe.     The  former  place  was  out 
of   order  in  some  measure,   for   the   work   was 
stopped  after  the  accident,  and  the  old   gentleman 
for  a  time  lived  with  the  Mores.     At  flrst  he   did 
not  wish  to  come   to  Scotland  ;  then  he   thought 
that  he  would  like  to  see  even  her  grave,   and  to 
live  occasionally  where  she  lived,  and  walk  where 
she  had  walked  ;  and  his  friends   encouraged   this 
run  of  thought  in  his  mind,  and  the  lady  even  said 
that  nobody  else  could  do  her  work ;   but  yet  he 
might  help  to  finish  part  of  what  she  had  com- 
menced ;  and  that  thought  struck  him  more  than 
any  other,  they  said,  as  a  reason  for  coming  home^ 
since,  after  all.  he  had  no  home  but  Blinkbonnie ; 
and  so  sometime  after  that  return  we  read  in  the 
papers  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hose,  E.I.C.S.,  was  to 
take  up  his  abode  at  Blinkbonnie,   which  he  had 
purchased  before  the  untimely  death   by  acddent 
of  his  only  then  living  daughter.     Something  more 
was  said  of  her  character,   often  said  when  not 
quite  true. 

Mr.  Bose  was  a  wonderfully  placid  man  in 
the  midst  of  sorrow,  and  he  spoke  most  kindly  to 
all  the  neighbours,  and  especially  to  the  boys  at 
the  school,  so  that  it  appelEured  as  if  affliction  had 
mellowed  his  character,  and  that  alone,  and  child- 
less, he  could  yet  be  in  some  measure  happy.  •  A 
tall  marble  column  was  placed  against  the 
wall  of  the  church,  at  the  top  of  his 
daughter's  grave.  It  was  yeiy  beautiful 
then,  and  is  beautiful  yet,  although  the  roses  have 
twined  round  the  top  and  shed  many  leaves  in 
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autmnn  at  ito  foot  Attd  over  ber  carnations.  It 
was  said  to  be  erected  by  I.  R.  Rose,  of  Blink- 
bonnie,  in  memory  oF  Agnes  Fletcher,  bis  wife, 
who  died  at  Madras,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1816 ; 
and  of  their  children,  whose  births,  and  deaths, 
and  names  it  gave  ;  two  daughters  and  one  son, 
who  all  died  where  they  were  bom,  in  the  land  of 
their  parents'  sojoam ;  and  of  Nancy  Rose,  who 
was  drowned,  and  the  date  and  place  were  added, 
Imd  was  buried  in  this  spot,  •*  Aged  21  Years.*' 
Then  followed,  by  what  coincidence  I  cannot  say, 
that  Tery  text  on  which  old  Samuel  Coutts,  from 
the  Upper  Burn,  had  spoken  on  the  Sabbath  after 
her  death,  when  there  was  no  preaching  in  the 
kirk.  (Malachi  ill,  17.)  A  space  was  left  for  one 
name ;  and  it  has  been  long  since  filled  up,  so  that 
the  fiiimily  record  is  complete  on  that  one  marble. 


CflAPTER  XI. 

TBI  MIlflBTlR*!  TRIALS. 

I  mYBB  mentioned  before  that  the  minister's 
name  was  Fletcher.  He  belonged  in  a  distant 
link  to  the  Fletchers  of  Bumside,  who  had  a  small 
estate;  and  even  the  minister  himself  was  an 
heritor  in  another  parish,  where  Bumside  stood ; 
but  he  had  only  one  small  farm,  and  the  land  was 
eoM  and  thin.  When  he  was  a  tery  young  man 
he  went  to  study  in  Edinburgh,  I  believe ;  and  he 
stopped  in  the  house  of  a  relative,  who  had  one 
^ughter,  and  only  one,  and  she  was  the  Agnes 
Fletcher  mentioned  on  the  marble  slab  in  our  kirk- 
Jrard.  Mr.  Fletcher  had  always  been  a  man  of 
tvtking  habits,  and  he  did  not  even  make  that 
<rfose  acquaintance  with  many  of  his  friends  that 
other  people  would  have  done.  In  addition  to  his 
natural  diffidence.  Miss  Agnes  was  an  only  child, 
and  comfortable  in  the  world,  while  he  had  only  his 
small  piece  of  cold  upland,  and  himself,  and  he 
also  hiid  his  sister  to  portion  off  the  farm — for 
they  were  orphans.  So  Mr.  Fletcher,  while  it 
cannot  be  questioned,  as  I  came  to  know  for  cer- 
tain, that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  this  Miss 
Agnee,  thought  that  he  could  not  speak  to  her  on 
the  subject  of  settling  in  the  world,  seeing  he  was 
no  better  than  a  probationer  of  ordinary  parts, 
when  he  was  advised  to  go  back  to  his  own  neigh- 
fionrhood  on  some  assistantship. 

He  remained  there  for  well  nigh  two  years,  be- 
fore he  heard  that  Mr.  Rose,  who  had  called  some- 
times befbre,  had  become  extremely  intimate  with 
bis  second  cousin  ;  although  they  wrote  once  in 
two  or  th(ee  months.  By  some  influence  he  had 
got  the  presentation  to  a  small  parish  more  among 
the  hitts  than  onr  own ;  and  probably  Kinabers 
had  a  smaller  stipend  than  Kirkhowe.  So  he 
thought  the  time  might  be  come  when  he  could 
speak  to  his  second  cousin  in  perfect  consistence 
with  the  pradence  and  sobriety  that  '  became  his 
BMilicm.  Accordingly,  notwiUistanding  that  he 
kad  iMffd  Miraetiy  of  this  Mr.  Roee,  he  jour- 


neyed to  Edinburf  h,  by  the  bridge  of  Stirttng — Wt 
alto^ther  both  a  cheap  and  an  easy  task,  in  those 
days ;  and  he  got  there,  and  was  made  most  wd- 
come,  for  his  coming  was  opportune,  since  Mr. 
Rose  had  obtained  an  appointment  in  Indik,  tnd 
Miss  Agnes  was  to  marry  him,  aad  leave  for  thil 
land,  stranger  then  than  now,  in  a  short  time. 
Mr.  Fletcher  was  a  young  man  then  of  stiOBg 
good  sense,  and  well  guided  by  the  luflaenoet  from 
on  high.  So,  although  this  was  to  him  m  com- 
plete casting  down  of  the  castles  he  had  beta 
building  in  the  air  above  the  manse  of  Kinaber ; 
yet  he  tried  to  be  composed,  for  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  blame  Miss  Agnes,  and  as  little  conld 
he  be  offended  with  Mr.  Rose ;  who  had  onlj,  as 
it  were,  shown  the  same  discernment  as  himsdf. 
He  did  nothing  very  romantic,  therefore,  but  bore 
his  pain  in  his  own  breast,  well  hidden,  and  dealt 
with  his  fkir  cousin  as  if  he  had  come  up  jost  to 
propose — as  his  sister  was  married,  and  Miss  Agnes 
was  to  be  married,  and  as  he  did  not  expect  ever 
to  see  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  a  wife — that  old 
Mrs.  Fletcher  should  not  be  left  alone  in  the 
world,  but  should  reside  With  him  at  Kinabers; 
and  this  was  agreed  to,  more  readily,  perhaps,  oa 
the  old  lady's  part,  that  she  really  needed  no  more 
than  sympathy  in  the  worid,  and  their  relative, 
the  young  minister  of  Kinabers,  was  not  likelj  to 
divert  away  her  property  from  the  straight  line, 
while  his  home  would  look  more  minister-like  witii 
such  a  respectable  lady  dwelling  there.  So  this 
marriage  occurred,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  was  necessi- 
tated to  take  therein  a  subordinate  place,  instead 
of  the  principal,  to  which  he  had  aspired — unknown 
to  her  who  alone  could  have  given  him  that  pre- 
sentation ;  and  the  young  and  old,  both  sorrowing; 
parted  from  the  young,  whose  joy  no  doubt  was 
coloured  and  tinged  by  grief  at  parting  with  one 
whom  they  could  no  more  expect  to  see  oa 
earth  ;  and  the  aged  and  the  young  went  north- 
ward to  quiet  Kinabers,  and  their  friends  to  the 
gorgeous  East.  When  a  few  years  came  aad  went, 
Mrs.  Fletcher  died,  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  had 
been  to  her  as  a  son,  in  writing  of  her  death,  told 
his  own  secret  to  Mr.  Rose,  leaving  to  his  dis- 
cretion whether  it  should  be  communicated  to  Mrs. 
Rose,  whom  it  could  in  no  way  help  to  hear  bad 
tidings.  Then  Mr.  Fletcher  added  that  his  sis- 
ter had  become  a  widow,  and  with  her  son  and 
two  daughters,  was/  to  reside  with  hhn  in  the 
manse.  The  years  that  followed  were  happy  and 
useful  at  Kinabers  ;  but  death  came  into  the  Httle 
circle,  and  first  the  minister's  sister  died,  and  then 
her  daughters,  one  after  another,  as  tiiey  grew 
into  youth,  followed  her  into  the  grave,  dying  of 
consumption — the  plague  of  our  changeable  cli- 
mate. It  was  then  that  some  of  his  friends,  wlien 
our  parish  became  vacant,  managed  to  obtain  his 
transference  to  it,  away  a  little  from  a  house  of 
mourning,  and  it  was  then,  also,  or  soon  after, 
that  Bir.  and  Mrs.  Rose  suggested  to  him  tte 
charge  of  their  young  daughter,  after  others  bad 
fiMled  in  that  land  where  European  AunSiee  have 
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hiUierto  Vol  truly  pilgrims  ttnd  strangers  by 
the  way.  Wben  he  dame  down  to  Kirkhowe,  as 
1*8  been  K^d,  he  contintted  every  person  and 
tMtt^  ftt  its  plaee,  so  far  as  was  possible,  and  his 
lioiti^  ^gttw  dk6erier  when  the  young  Indian  girl 
hnd  Iter  goferness  came  to  dwell  there ;  and  his 
hmmrt  Would  nattitally  get  yery  warm  to  the  little 
thing  thai  rata  oat  and  in  among  his  trees  and 
walks ;  abd  so  when  she  grew  up,  and  somehow 
raAlia-  went  before  him  in  doing  good,  and  had  to 
dmw  liim  into  her  plans,  and  looked  so  very  like 
tlie  lUss  Agnes  of  his  college  days  and  his  pro- 
batiotiship,  H  nay  be  supposed,  without  thinking 
anything  6ut  of  the  way  in  the  shape  of  romance, 
tliat  the  old  man's  tJffcctions,  which  for  a  quiet 
mtuB,  who  neYCf  travelled  far  from  home,  had  been 
•oroly  MAitd  and  tried,  and  driven  as  it  were,  into 
hittaftir,  %p^  looked  fbrth,  and  clustered  round 
hm  yeiwg  chaige.  And  even  when  her  father 
wrote  that  he  was  to  return,  the  minister 
rejoiced,  although  Blinkbonnie  Was  out  of 
hit  parish,  that  it  was  near  his  home,  and 
tftM  Mr.  Cairns  had  been  able  to  buy  it  at  the 
txmdi  time  when  it  was  needed ;  so  that,  although 
tile  manse  might  be  again  dark  and  dull,  yet  Miss 
Naney  would  be  near  to  Mm,  and  all  the  little 
works  whidi  she  had  commenced  to  do.  Thus  it 
iprlH  be  seen  that  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
'*  traheb  **  and  tribulations  of  his  professional  life, 
i^s  man  had  a  hidden  spring  of  grief  that  ran 
dtoep  and  tong,  for  a  time ;  and  then  came  more 
eesilj  seen  woes;  and,  last  of  all,  the  sad  shock 
that  seemed  to  say  that  he  must  die  alone,  with 
BOOS  of  the  young  fbr  whom  he  had  cared  to  close 
his  ejrc*  on  the  thmgs  of  time.  It  is  true,  that 
the  i^inister^s  life  had  in  it  nothing  very  exciting ; 
bat  yet  it  gave  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manner 
whereby  men's  roads  through  the  world  cross  each 
eth^«  go  far  round,  atid  meet  at  last.  The  lines 
of  these  two  old  gentlemen  oufVardly  presented  a 
8i«g«te  eontrttst ;  one  working  on  at  home  among 


his  own  people,  and  the  other  hanging  on,  as  it 
were,  at  the  very  outskirts  of  civilisation  for  a 
long  lifetime ;  and  ^at  their  devious  roads  met  at 
last,  beside  a  grave  which  held  the  latest  object  of 
their  inner  life's  love  and  thought.  The  roads 
came  together  in  the  kirkyard  of  Kirkhowe.  But 
one  person  among  the  young  charges  of  the  minis- 
ter is  unaccounted  for.  Death  had  all  the  others 
in  its  keeping.  Once  be  thought  it  might  have  been 
well  if  death  had  takeil  that  one  also  in  store ;  but 
men  often  think  erroneously.  This  was  his  sister's 
son,  who  left  him  long  before  he  left  Kinabers ; 
not  so  much  that  he  was  then  more  than  thought- 
less; but  when  he  went  into  a  large  town,  and  was 
to  learn  all  that  was  necessary  for  his  future 
career  in  life,  he  rather  learned  other  things,  and 
fell  into  bad  company,  and  into  debt,  which  his 
uncle  could  pay,  and  into  drink  which  that  friend 
could  not  cure ;  and  he  was  a  deep  grief  at  the 
manse,  the  more  especially  when  word  came  that 
he  had  left  his  lodgings  and  gone  no  one  knew 
where,  nor  with  whom,  nor  for  what  purpose, 
nor  even  if  he  was  still  alive.  Being  such  a  reek- 
less  boy,  and  this  happening  on  the  back  of  his 
younger  sister's  death,  just  upon  her  grave,  as  it 
were,  ere  even  the  sods  had  joined,  it  looked  like 
the  heaping  up  of  sorrow  upon  trouble.  Young 
Wilson  did  not  die,  however,  but  he  was  long  in  a 
hard  state,  and  with  a  hard  heart — for  many  years 
passed  away  before  word  came  of  him  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  helped  to  sadden.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  well  that  he  did  not  die  and  perish  from  the 
earth  like  the  rest  of  his  family.  And  yet  it  was 
not  written  that  the  uncle  and  nephew  were  ever 
to  meet  again  in  our  world.  Their  roads  separated 
from  the  time  that  the  boy  flung  himself  into  the 
stormiest  currents  of  life,  and  was  tossed  so  long 
among  its  breakers,  down  its  rapids,  and  past  its 
rocks,  that  he  seemed  never  likely  more  to  reach 
.the  plain  course  of  duty ;  and  when  he  did,  it 
never  floated  him  back  to  our  land. 


GLEANINGS    AND    FRAGMtlNTS. 


MB.  BldfEBUOK  AND  THE  GENERALS. 
TMb  teefuber  fbr  Sheffield  would  be  a  more  for- 
raU^bto  iigitator  than  he  is,  if  he  had  better  health 
and  lArength ;  hut  he  is  formidable.  At  Liverpool, 
^htrin^  the  hot  month,  he  has  been  endeavouring 
to  flietJAiut  the  members  of  the  Financial  Associa- 
lioB*  between  whom  and  the  Administrative  B«- 
mnn  AarodaCion  of  Xjondon  he  wishes  to  form  an 
♦h*^****^  At  one  meeting  he  enumerated  the 
templMfdAs  that  assldl  honest  members  of  Parlia- 
aieiit,  of  which  the  most  dangerous  are  the  smiles 
of  hrMocratfo  md  fair  ladies.  The  watchdogs  of 
thfe  ptcf^  were,  he  said,  led  astray  by  the  mere 
eemlhtwiplfcee  chrihties  of  soirees,  or  what  we 
lifciiiili  aaS  molgatly  evening  parties.  At  the  next 
eleotkuia,  therefore!  the  voters  must  keep  a  sharp 


watch  for  representatives  who  may  be  considered 
tea  and  coffee  proof.  Mr.  Roebuck  in  his  speech, 
and  in  reference  to  military  life,  said,  by  the  re- 
port we  have  read,  that  from  the  days  of  Marl- 
borough to  those  of  Wellington,  we  had  no  great 
General,  although  several  great  Admirals  arose  ; 
and  he  explained  the  curiosity  by  ascribing  mUi- 
tary  power  entirely  to  the  aristocracy,  whereas 
plebeian  genius  had  more  scope  in  the  naval  de- 
partment. Mr.  Roebuck  must  have  forgotten  the 
names  of  Wolfe,  of  Clive,  of  Abercromby,  of 
Ouchterlony,  of  Baird,  of  Lake,  and  Moore.  They 
are  the  names  of  able  and  great  Generals ;  the  roll 
might  be  largely  increased,  especially  from  the 
Eastern  service.  Abercrombie,  who  died  a  victor 
•in  Egypt,  Moore  who  finished  his  lifo  and  his 
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celebrated  retreat  in  Tictory,  at  Conuina,  Wolfe, 
who  died  while  yietor  at  Qaebeo,  did  not  belong 
to  the  aristocratic  classes — 0(  to  the  higher  aris- 
tocracy. Cliye  founded  an  aristocratic  family,  but 
made  his  own  fortune.  Lake*s  victories  in  India 
were  e?en  more  complete  and  decisive,  if  possible, 
than  those  of  Wellington.  Our  military  system 
appears  to  be  more  indebted  to  an  official  coterie 
than  to  the  aristocracy  for  its  failures.  The  late 
Commander-in-Chief  Viscount  Hardinge,  was  not 
an  aristocrat's,  but  a  clergyman's  son.  Sir  George 
Brown,  who  is  a  brave  man,  although  he  is  con- 
sidered a  strong  drill  and  pipe-clay  soldier,  belongs 
to  the  middle  classes.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  began 
his  march  with  his  commission  and  his  sword, 
although  we  admit  that  the  same  services  would 
have  placed  him  long  years  ago  in  a  higher  position 
than  he  yet  occupies,  in  any  other  service.  It 
may  be  said  that  Abercrombie  and  Moore  did  not 
achieve  on  land  the  results  wrought  by  Duncan 
and  Nelson  at  seSf  or  Marlborough  before,  or 
Wellington  after  them,  but  they  had  not  equal 
means.  We  were  in  their  days  not  a  great  mili- 
tary but  a  great  naval  power, 

THE  CRIMEAN  COMMISSION. 
Si  a  John  M'Neill  and  Colonel  Tulloch  have  by 
different  means  expressed  their  displeasure  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Chelsea  Board  of  Generals 
dealt  by  their  report  upon  the  state  of  the  army 
in  the  Crimea.  They  both  consider  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  Horse  Guards  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  success  of  similar  com- 
missions hereafter.  The  Liverpool  people,  in  a 
very  proper  spirit,  have  addressed  the  two  Com- 
missioners on  the  subject.  Sir  John  M'Neill  is 
unfortunately  able  to  say  that  their  address  is  the 
first  public  acknowledgment  of  his  labours  that  he 
has  received.  We  complain  of  the  Parliament. 
What  of  the  people?  They  can  do  what  they 
please  when  they  please  to  do  it.  And  if  the 
efficiency  and  honour  of  the  army  were  as  dear  to 
them  as  nincpcnce  in  the  pound,  December  and 
January  last  teach  us  what  they  could  accomplish. 
If  these  two  Commissioners,  who  bravely  and 
honestly  shook  the  official  board  of  mismanage- 
ment to  its  fouhdations,  cannot  be  publicly  thanked 
by  the  Parliament  on  account  of  the  Government, 
who  cannot  be  frank  on  account  of  the  Court,  the 
people  can  do  that  business  without  the  fear  of 
any  consequences  except  those  of  neglecting  it. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  MANIFESTO. 
Ip  some  of  the  newspapers  have  not  been  the  sub- 
jects of  a  very  odious  hoax,  a  pamphlet  has  been 
published  in  Berlin,  which  is  the  most  impudent 
production  of  its  kind  and  of  the  times.  The 
writer  is  supposed  to  be  in  concert  with  the  Court. 
Some  of  the  passages  very  much  resemble  the 
"  inspirited"  poetics  of  the  King's  speeches.  In 
Berlin  at  any  rate,  a  violent  attack  upon  Great 
Britain  and  its  institutions  could  not  appear  with- 
out the  indiieot  sanction  of  the  authorities.    The 


writer  warns  us  to  return  into  good  old  ToiyiaA, 
and  worse,  verily  worse,  to  something  Uke  tbe 
continental  system,  otherwise  a  coalition  of  natiooa 
will  bo  formed  against  us.  The  quotations  pro- 
fessedly made  fromthe  pamphlet  savour  of  too  matk 
champagne.  They  all  read  like  "  tenth  tumUer 
sentences."  Our  press  is  a  disgrace  to  ourselves 
for  its  licentiousness ;  and  our  Palmerstonian 
foreign  politics  are  a  nuisance  to  Europe ;  whidi 
they  threaten.  We  hope  that  one  p«noB 
has  passed  a  clever  trick  on  some  other  per- 
son in  respect  to  the  extracts  ;  but  one  coalitioD 
is  advisable  in  the  circumstances,  namely  a  coali- 
tion, if  the  story  be  true,  not  to  vote  any  dowiy 
to  the  British  Princess  who  is  to  marry  a  Prussia& 
Prince,  until  the  work  be  condemned  in  its  nati- 
vity, even  if  its  pages  have  been  inspired  by 
Royalty,  As  to  coiditions  against  us,  our  Posen 
and  Biienish  provinces  are  not  much  in  Son^s 

way.  

THE  FRENCH  ALLIANCE. 
A  KTJXBBE  of  French  generals  met  last  month 
to  pay  a  personal  compliment  to  Prince  Napdeoo, 
in  reference  to  the  Crimean  war.  The  Prince  fell 
in  bad  health  before  the  winter,  and  knew  nothing 
personally  of  what  passed  then.  Because  at  that 
meeting  in  respect  to  a  French  Prince,  nothing 
was  said  regarding  the  British  army  and  its  work, 
therefore  one  set  of  alarmists  said  the  alliance  was 
falling  to  pieces  ;  and  others  said,  "  Think  of  that 
Redan ;  this  rocky,  stupid  Redan  again.'*  The 
revival  of  these  calumnies  is  ungenerous ;  and  the 
only  remedy  that  we  can  see  is  to  ask  the  gentle- 
men who  make  them  also  to  take  pickaxe  iu  hand 
and  show  us  how  to  make  a  trench  thruogb  a 
rock.  According  to  Admiral  Houston  Stewart's 
version  of  the  matter,  as  represented  to  his  M. 
friends  at  Greenock,  during  the  month,  the  British 
had  either  to  trench  through  a  rock,  which  thej 
could  not  do,  or  make  an  open  race  at  the  Redan 
for  several  hundred  yards  ;  while  the  French  could 
and  did  cut  through  a  soft  soil  to  the  guns  of  tlie 
Malakhoff.  This  is,  we  presume,  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  matter — which  yet  wili  hare 
to  be  repeated  again  and  again  during  the  current 
year.  It  does  not  explain,  however,  how  the  Bri- 
tish always  had  the  rocks,  and  our  allies  the  sand ; 
how  they  marched  over  the  Alma  under  the  shelter 
of  guns  from  the  sea ;  and  our  people  had  to  take 
the  inland  journey  ;  how  we  had  the  exposed  port 
of  Balaklava  and  they  the  safer  landing  at 
Kamiesch ;  how  we  had  to  guard  the  long  Unea 
of  Inkermann  while  they  were  companitivelj 
sheltered  from  attack — ^but  we  fancy  that  all  these 
things  came  of  the  alliance  which  is  in  no  danger 
whatever  from  any  cause,  so  long  as  it  is  usefbl 
to  both  nations,  and  will  not  last  a  day  bey^md  that 
time.  The  comfort  regarding  it  is,  that  we  have 
no  policy  to  promote  which  can  in  any  way  craaa 
the  purposes  of  France,  so  long  as  the  latter  are 
conHned  to  the  peace  of  its  people,  and  the  ad* 
vancement  {of  thdr  material  wealtii  and  politioal 
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A  riw  samoiers  back  I  was  making  a  pedestriaa 
tour  of  Sooth  Wales,  when,  in  one  of  mj  solitary 
rambles,  I  fell  ia  with  a  verj  interesting  companion. 
The  similarity  of  tastes  which  wc  discovered  in  oar 
Arst  iotenriew,  led  to  a  further  intimacy,  and  we 
soon  became  fast  friends — so  intimate,  indeed,  that 
\£r.  Arthur  Mostya  (sucli  was  my  companion's 
name),  innted  me  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  at  a  little  cottage  he  owned  near  Brecon. 
I  was  not  o?er-burdencd  with  worldly  cares.  I 
hid  neither  wife,  child,  nor  business  to  caose  me 
any  anxiety ;  so  I  cheerfully  accepted  the  invitation 
80  heartily  given,  and  in  a  day  or  two  was  regu- 
larly domiciled  with  my  new  friend.  He  was  a 
yooog  man  about  thirty,  well  educated,  and  accom- 
plished ;  a  first-rate  artist — for  many  of  his 
sketches  and  drawuigs  would  have  done  no  dis- 
credit to  a  profeasional  hand.  There  were,  how- 
ever, many  peculiarities  in  hb  manner  which  had 
not  appeared  in  our  first  interview,  and  these  I 
could  not  help  noticing  as  I  was  more  in  his  com- 
ptny.  He  spoke  French  with  a  purity  of  accent 
that  I  had  never  remarked  in  any  other  English- 
mm.  I  aooonnted  for  this  by  supposing  tfalt  he 
had  resided  for  some  time  on  the  continent ;  but 
on  my  remarking  his  perfection  in  the  language, 
he  became  silent  and  reserved  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  It  was  evident  tliat  I  had  touched  upon  a 
jarring  chord,  and  as  my  only  object  in  keeping 
his  company  was  the  enjoyment  of  his  intellectual 
taste,  and  the  gratification  of  my  love  of  the  pic- 
toresque,  I  did  not  seek  to  know  more  of  him  than 
he  ohose  to  tell  me«  X  had  noticed  tliat  everything 
idating  to  France,  if  but  slightly  touched  upon, 
prodaced  in  him  a  fit  of  melancholy ;  so  I  carefully 
avoided  any  reference  to  that  subject.  But  a  cir- 
camstance  occurred  in  one  of  our  eicursions  that 
Mowfcd  my  cariosity  in  a  great  degree.  We  fre- 
quently took  very  long  walks  in  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brecon,  and  one 
fine  evening,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  little  village  of  Llanhamlach,  some 
two  or  three  miles  from  that  town.  This  village 
i»  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  South  Wales 
•oeocry.  Lying  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  valley 
''•twed  by  the  Usk,  we  thought,  as  we  now  gazed 
«pon  it  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun,  that  it 
vooU  be  difBeult  indeed  to  find  a  more  beautiful 
picture.  We  sat  upon  a  gate  by  the  road  side, 
Md  were  soon  lost  in  delicious  reveries,  broken 
^y  by  some  murmured  exclamatiou  as  a  change 
^  the  aspect  of  the  gorgeously  tinted  clouds  awoke 
IB  as  sucdi  admiration  that  we  could  no  longer  keep 
«leDt.  Then,  breaking  into  raptures,  we  vied  with 
««h  other  who  could  discover  the  greatest  beau- 
tiei.  Ooe  pointed  to  the  darkened  outline  of  the 
litUc  dmroh  spire,  that  stood  directly  in  the  crim- 
»<»  ^w  of  the  sunlight.  The  other  remarked  the 
F^>^  tint  of  the  distant  mountain^  that  formed 
the  badgroimd  of  the  picture,  looking  more  like 


Titanic  shadows  than  immense  masses  of  earth  and 
stone.  One  then  caught  the  brilliant  glow  upon 
the  quiet  river,  that  was  meandering  through  the 
valley,  blushing  .like  a  fair  virgin  with  her  lover's 
last  kiss  at  parting  on  her  brow.  Having  exhausted 
all  our  powers  of  description  upon  the  scenery,  we 
determined,  as  we  began  to  feel  fatigued,  to  rest 
for  a  time  at  the  little  inn  that  stood  by  the  road- 
side. 

We  were  shown  into  a  snug  little  parlour,  and 
left  to  ourselves.  As  the  evening  was  rather 
chilly,  our  host  accommodated  us  with  a  fire,  and 
refreshing  ourselves  with  a  jug  of  his  home-brewed, 
we  chatted  till  it  grew  quite  dark. 

My  companion  was  evidently  quite  tired — for  I 
found,  on  launching  out  into  some  flowery  descrip- 
tion of  foreign  scenes,  and  comparing  them  with 
Wales,  I  received  no  answer  or  comment  from  him. 
I  looked  up,  and  found  he  was  fast  asleep ;  so  my 
only  resource  was  to  stir  the  fire,  and  as  books 
were  out  of  the  question  in  a  neighbourhood  like 
this,  to  draw  my  chair  nearer  to  it,  and  give  myself 
up  to  reflection  till  my  companion  should  be  rested 
sufficiently  to  walk  home.  Sitting  by  the  firelight, 
I  am  very  apt  to  lose  myself  in  imaginative  dreams. 
In  these  abstracted  moods,  the  ordinary  objects  of 
the  room  often  mingle  strangely  with  my  reveries, 
and  assist  the  illusions  of  the  fancy.  It  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  at  this  moment.  All  was  so 
quiet  and  subdued  that  the  mind  was  insensibly 
carried  away  to  the  past.  Old  faces  seemed  to 
flash  upon  me  in  the  flickering  firelight ;  old  hopes 
and  aspirations  came  fresh  to  my  memory  from  the 
long  years  that  were  gone ;  sweet  tones  that  had 
touched  my  heart  in  those  days  seemed  now  to 
echo  faintly  in  my  ears ;  bright  looks  and  sunny 
smiles  that  had  long  ago  been  quenched  in  the 
grave  came  vividly  to  the  mind*s  eye. 

It  was  growing  late,  but  still  Arthur  slept.  The 
moon  rose  above  the  Brecon  Beacons,  and  shone 
full  upon  the  exquisite  landscape,  and  into  the 
apartment  where  we  sat.  I  went  to  the  window, 
and  looked  out  on  the  beautiful  scene.  Then  I 
went  back  again  to  my  chair  by  the  fireside.  I 
had  not  been  sitting  long,  when  it  struck  me  that 
a  faint  and  unusual  shadow  seemed  to  be  cast 
across  the  room  from  the  direction  of  the  window. 
I  was  almost  asleep,  as  well  as  my  companion,  and 
did  not  at  first~  turn  round  to  notice  it ;  but  in  a 
minute  or  two  I  recalled  my  faculties  from  the 
abysses  of  my  reveries,  and  glanced  directly  toward 
the  window.  The  object,  whatever  it  was  that  had 
obstructed  the  moonlight,  vanished  instantly ;  but 
it  appeared  to  me,  in  the  indistinct  light  and  the 
momentary  glance  I  caught,  to  be  the  face*  of  a 
female.  So  sudden  was  the  disappearance  from 
the  window,  and  so  shadowy  were  my  recollections 
of  the  features,  that  I  fancied  for  some  time  it 
ooold  not  have  been  a  reality — that  I  had  been 
dreanung,  or    had  conjared  up  the  sweet  phan- 
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torn  from  some  faint  memories  of  the  past.  "  Yes, 
yes,"  I  muttered  to  myself,  "  it  could  only  have 
been  my  fancy.'*  Supposing  it  to  have  been  a 
woman,  what  motive,  what  object,  could  she  have 
in  standing  motionless  at  a  window,  gazing  at  two 
travellers  f  But  again,  I  fancied  it  might  be  some 
gipsy  or  vagrant,  who  had  been  watching  onr  mo- 
tions, and  who  had  only  left  us  to  give  warning  to 
her  companions,  who  would  probably  rob  us  on 
our  way  home.  Thus,  giving  way  to  a  host  of 
conjectures,  it  only  now  occurred  to  me  to  go  round 
to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  see  if  any  one  was 
concealed  there.  With  this  view,  and  without 
awaking  my  companion,  I  sought  the  waiter  of  the 
ion,  and  told  him  my  suspicions.  But  he  did  not 
at  all  enter  into  my  view  of  the  case,  assuring  me 
that  he  had  not  seen  a  gipsy  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  years,  and  was  unwilling  to  assist  me  in  the 
search  I  had  suggested ;  but  as  I  was  positive,  he 
accompanied  me  to  the  rear  of  the  premises,  and 
we  searched  carefully  in  every  direction — stables, 
outhouses,  in  fact  no  spot  that  could  have  afforded 
a  hiding  place  for  a  human  being  was  left.  But 
neither  gipsy-woman,  nor  any  other,  could  we  db- 
cover. 

Coming  back  to  the  room  I  had  left,  I  found 
my  friend  had  just  awoke. 

"I  have  had  a  very  strange  dream,"  said  he, 
in  a  sad  tone  of  voice ;  "  I  have  dreamt  of  a  face 
that  I  shall  probably  never  see  again,  for  the  owner 
of  it  is  many  hundred  miles  from  England  at  this 
moment.  And  yet,'*  continued  he,  in  an  altered 
Toice  from  what  I  had  ever  heard  him  speak  before, 
"  I  could  almost  wish  to  see  it  again,  if  only  for  a 
moment." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  I  almost  started  from 
my  chair.  "It  is  a  female  face  you  refer  to," 
said  1." 

"How  did  you  know  that?"  he  asked. 

I  thought  I  should  now  draw  from  him  the 
secret  that  weighed  upon  his  mind,  and  therefore 
told  him,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  strange  appa- 
rition (if  such  it  was)  I  had  seen  at  the  window. 

This  narration  seemed  greatly  to  affect  him,  but, 
contrary  to  my  expectations,  instead  of  unburdening 
himself  to  me,  he  was  evidently  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  my  character  to  give  me  his  entire 
confidence.  So,  contenting  himself  with  making 
a  few  hasty  remarks  as  to  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  we  should  both  have  the  same  fancies,  he 
dbmissed  the  subject,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
walk  on  home. 

Day  after  day  passed  away,  and  my  companion 
was  still  dull  and  cheerless.  We  wandered  daily 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  but  how  coldly 
the  beauties  of  nature  meet  the  eye,  if  tbe  heart 
is  ill  at  ease !  Once,  as  we  loitered  through  a 
delicious  valley  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  sound 
of  a  horn  came  softly  to  us  from  a  distance.  "Ah," 
laid  my  companion,  stopping  and  listening  intently, 
"  I  have  heard  that  melody  a  hundred  times  before, 
but  never  has  it  possessed  such  a  magic  influence 
aa  now.**     Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.     Music 


is  indeed  a  wondrous  enchantment  —  the  same 
melody  lighting  up  the  soul  of  one  with  joy  and 
gladness,  while  to  another  it  brings  only  the  moat 
melancholy  reflections. 

"  Why  do  you  not  confide  to  me  your  secret 
sorrow,"  I  said  to  Arthur;  "it  would  at  least 
ease  your  mind,  and  be  assured  I  ask. it  from  no 
idle  curiosity." 

"  I  am  uncertain  how  far  you  can  sympathise 
with  me,"  said  he,  "  and  my  sorrow  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  told,  unless  I  could  gain,  in  return 
for  my  confidence,  counsel  and  suggestion!  for  the 
future." 

I  could  not  promise  him  counsel,  not  knowing 
how  far  his  trouble  might  be  within  my  experience  ; 
but  I  pressed  him  earnestly  for  hb  confidence,  aa 
I  could  plainly  see  how  wretched  he  had  lately 
become. 

"  This  evening,  then,  you  shall  know  my  his- 
tory," said  he ;  and  for  a  short  time  we  parted. 

When  the  evening  came,  we  seated  ourselves  by 
the  fireside.  Arthur  began  his  story  with  an  air 
of  constraint  and  diffidence.  "  In  the  first  place." 
said  he,  "  I  fear  you  will  blame  me  greatly — for 
while  I  have  continually  reproached  myself  with 
past  folly,  I  have  wanted  the  moral  courage  and 
resolution  to  own  myself  in  the  wrong,  and,  as  it 
were,  humiliate  myself  in  the  eyes  of  my  former 
associates — though,  in  all  truth,  I  might  have  done 
so  long  ago,  seeing  that  the  depressioji  of  my  mind 
has  alone  been  sufficient  to  drive  me  from  ail  who 
have  ever  known  me.  However,"  he  continued, 
"  you  shall  hear  the  main  features  of  my  sorrow, 
and  do  not  fail  to  say  openly  your  opinions  of  niy 
conduct." 

I  promised  to  do  so,  and  he  proceeded  with  his 
story. 

"  A  few  years  ago,  I  was  living  with  my  uncle, 
a  clergyman,  in  the  West  of  England.  I  had  been 
brought  up  at  his  expense,  and  well  educated.  He 
had  destined  me  for  the  Church  ;  but  the  restricted 
life  of  a  countFy  minister  being  not  much  to  my 
taste  at  that  period,  I  had  contented  myself  with 
rambling  about  in  the  open  country,  reading,  fish- 
ing, dancing  occasionally  at  the  county  balls,  and, 
as  I  had  some  facility  in  scribbling,  writing  a 
magazine  article  from  time  to  time.  The  success 
of  one  or  two  of  my  little  pieces  had  almost  turned 
my  head,  and  I  began  to  indulge  in  fantastic  visions 
of  fame  and  fortune,  to  be  won  only  with  the  pen. 
I  wrote  incessantly,  and  went  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  a  little  town,  about  three  miles  distant 
from  the  village  in  which  we  lived,  to  see  tbe 
periodicals  as  they  were  published,  and  to  glance 
eagerly  over  their  pages  for  my  own  lucnbrations, 
One  evening,  however,  as  I  was  returning  from 
one  of  these  expeditions,  an  incident  occurre<3 
which,  from  that  time  to  this,  changed  the  whole 
current  of  my  existence. 

"  My  nearest  way  home  from  the  town  led  in  on^ 
place  almost  directly  under  the  windows  of  ai^ 
antique  mansion,  that  had  for  many  years  bee^ 
ruinous  and  uninhabited ;  but  it  had  lately    l>eeG 
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taken  bj  a  French  family,  and  repaired  and  beauti- 
fied.   I  had  always   taken   a  fancy   to   this   old 
pbee,  it  was  so  yery  quaint  and  picturesque,   and 
commanded  one  of  the   loveliest  landscapes   that 
could  be  found  in  that  part  of  England.     Often, 
as  I  passed  by  the  old  house,  I  had  speculated  on 
the  cbarieter  and  tastes  of  its  inmates.     The  par- 
ticular night  I  speak  of  the  moon   shone  brightly 
as  I  was  just  emerging  from   a  little   wood  near 
the  hoose,  when  I  was  startled  by  an  unexpected 
vision.    From  beneath  the  drawing-room  windows 
a  baleony  piwjected  ;  standing  on   thb   balcony   I 
now  observed  a  beautiful  female  figure.    Had  the 
form  been  the  glowing  creation  of  a  Greek   sculp- 
tor it  could  not  have  been  more  perfect,   or   have 
stood  in  a  more  exquisite  attitude.     I  approached 
a  little  nearer  to  the  spot  so  as  to  obtain   a  view 
of  her  features,  yet  so  softly  as  not  to  disturb  her 
meditations.  I  was  indeed  surprised  at   the   mar- 
Tellous  beauty  of  her  count^uance.     A   fine   oval 
face  with  deep  lustrous  eyes,   a  commanding  yet 
perfectly  womanly  brow  was  shaded  by  a  profusion 
of  dark  hair,  forming   a  strong  contrast   to   her 
brilhaot  complexion,  which   told  as  plainly  as  ver- 
bal description  of  the  sunny  south  of  France.  The 
dreamy  gaze  of  those  large  liquid   eyes,  and   the 
ideal   expression  of   her  countenance,   told  how 
forcibly  she  was  struck   with  the   beauty  of  the 
moonlight  view.  What  wonder  was  it  that  I  wor- 
shipped  the  unknown  divinity  from  that  moment — 
could  I  help  it,  when  upon  the  dimness  of  a  coun- 
try Hfe  a  face  and  form  now  rose  before  me  such 
as  we  rarely  see  save  in  dreams  !     Thinking   only 
of  her  transcendant  beauty  I  was  utterly  lost   to 
e?crything  else,  and  gradually  wandered  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  balcony,  until  at  length   I  became 
aware  that  I  was  distinctly  seen,  and   the   young 
beauty,  suddenly  aroused  from  her  reverie,  retired 
into  the  house.     What  could  her  dreams   have 
been  ?  I  asked  myself  a  thousand  times.     Bad  she 
been  thinking   of  some  absent  lover,   far  away 
wnongst  the  vineyards  and  hills  of  her  native 
France  ?  Or  had  his  spirit  taken  flight,  ^and  was  her 
gaxe  directed  towards  the  illimitable   expanse,   as 
though  to  pierce  the  starlit  canopy,   and   descry 
him  among  the  white  robed  worshippers  P     Or  was 
it  only  the  glad  communion  of  youth   and   beauty 
with  the  spells  of  nature  ?    These  and  many  other 
theories  occupied  and  banished  sleep  from  my  eyes 
that  night.     For  several  successive   days  I  passed 
ttd   repassed    the     old   mansion,   but    without 
wcing  my  inamorata.     But   I  did  not  give  up 
^^h.    Love  is  fertile  in  expedients.     Amongst 
Jny  other  accomplishments,  was  a  great  love  for, 
wd  ikill  in,  drawing.     This  faculty  1  now  deter- 
JWMd  to  bring  into  full  play.     I  knew  how  com. 
jw»  it  was  among  the  cultivated  French  people  to 
find  a  taste  for   sketching   and   drawing,   and    I 
Ijule  doubted  but  that  the  beauty  of  the   balcony 
had  also  sufficient  love   of   art   to   appreciate    my 
efforts.    So  I  procured   materials  in  abundance, 
JJW  in  spite  of  my  uncle's  misgivings,  who   began 
to  fear* in  the  variety  of  my  tastes   and   pursuits 


that  I  should  never  do  much  credit  to  his  teach- 
ing or  example,  I  frequently  paid  a  visit  to  any 
spot  commanding  a  view  of  the  old  mansion,  And 
sketched,  as  well  as  my  impatience  would  allow 
me,  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  around.  I  had  tried  this  ruse  for 
several  days  without  effect,  when  one  day  a  hand- 
some man,  a  little  past  the  prime  of  life,  but  still 
light  and  active  in  his  manner,  came  down  to  the 
spot  where  I  was  sitting,  and  after  looking  atten- 
tively at  my  sketches  for  some  moments,  and 
throwing  me  into  an  agony  of  wonder  as  to  the 
possibility  of  his  being  the  father  of  my  unknown 
divinity,  accosted  me  in  broken  English  : — 

"  « You  will  sell  de  picture,  8are  P' 

" '  Non,  Monsieur,'  said  I,  conjuring  up  the  few 
French  words  I  knew,  and  inwardly  lamenting  my 
ignorance  of  the  language,  'I  am  only  an 
amateur.* 

"  He  bowed  low,  and  began,  half  in  French  and 
half  in  English,  to  utter  a  thousand  apologies.  But 
I  soon  made  him  once  more  at  ease  by  begging 
him  to  accept  the  drawing. 

"  He  did  so  at  once  with  many  thanks,  adding,  to 
my  great  delight,  '  You  shall  come  dis  evening, 
and  ma  fille — my  child  Aglae  will  ver  moch  tank 
you  also.* 

"  I  promised  to  do  so,  and  you  may  be  sure  did 
not  fail  to  keep  it.     I  went  home  overjoyed. 

" '  But  what  have  you  done  with  your  drawing,' 
said  my  uncle. 

"  I  bad  not  thought  of  this,  and  blushed  deeply. 
After  a  few  wise  remarks  upon  the  danger  of  young 
men  falling  into  strange  company,  my  uncle  quietly 
allowed  the  matter  to  drop,  and  in  the  evening  I 
went,  full  of  joy  and  expectation,  to  the  French 
family.  I  was  received  by  the  gentleman  I  had 
seen  in  the  morning  and  his  wife,  in  whose  features 
I  found  little  difficulty  in  tracing  those  of  the  fair 
Aglae,  making  due  allowance  for  the  ravages  of 
time.  The  lovely  girl  herself  entered  the 
apartment  shortly  afterwards,  if  possible  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  Hardly  knowing  what  I  said, 
I  advanced  to  meet  her.  Her  father  introduced 
me  with  some  compliments  to  my  artistic 
taste,  pointing  to  my  little  sketch,  which  was 
already  hanging  on  the  wall  amongst  a  number  of 
graceful  drawings  by  Aglae  herself.  Aglae 
possessed,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  her 
countrywomen,  the  faculty  of  making  a  stranger 
feel  perfectly  at  ease  in  her  company,  and  after  a 
few  hours  had  flown  like  minutes  in  her  society,  I 
left  the  house,  with  surprise  that  I  could  possibly 
have  grown  so  intimate  in  so  short  a  time. 

"From  that  day  forth  my  visits  became  frequent. 
Aglae  and  I  understood  each  other  so  well,  and 
our  intimacy  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  in  a  short 
time  we  were  recognised  lovers.  My  uncle  made 
no  objection,  and  became  very  tolerant  of  my  French 
friend's  Catholic  principles.  He  saw  that  I  was 
not  destined  to  make  a  figure  in  the  pulpit,  and 
was  only  too  glad  to  see  me  with  some  tangible 
obiect  in  view.     So,  contrary  to  the   usual  expe- 
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rienoe  of  sooh  mttten,  the  course  of  true  love  ran  i 
fts 'smoothly  as  could  be  desired  ;  and,   in  a  few 
months  from  our  first   meeting,  the   captivating 
Aglae  was  my  wife. 

•*  Agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  we 
took  up  our  abode  with  them,  in  the  old  house,  and 
for  some  time  were  as  happy  as  two  frail  mortals 
could  possibly  be  ou  earth.  When  I  remember 
that  happy  time — the  glowing  looks  that  spoke 
volumes  in  answer  to  my  endearments — the  sweet 
silvery  prattle,  in  delightful  broken  English,  about 
her  native  vineyards  and  mountains — the  pretty 
French  legends  which  she  told  me,  by  the  dusky 
twilight  of  the  winter's  fireside — or  the  plaintive 
romance,  accompanied  by  her  father's  guitar — £ 
wonder  more  and  more  at  the  dark  fatality  which 
destroyed  such  an  earthly  paradise.  But,  alas !  it 
was  destroyed,  and  regret  is  unavailing. 

"Amongst  the  visitors  to  the  house  was  a  young 
Count  Chandier,  who,  for  some  political  offence, 
had  been  banished  his  country.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  most  captivating  manners  and  address,  and 
was  evidently  very  much  takeu  with  my  young 
wife.  After  our  marriage,  encouraged  by  the 
praise  of  my  wife  and  her  friends,  I  had  again 
taken  up  the  pen  and  pencil,  and  frequently  spent 
some  hours  in  the  pursuit  of  these  studies.  On 
these  occasions.  Count  Chandier  and  my  wife  would 
ramble  out  in  the  grounds  surrounding  the  house. 
Knowing  the  gaiety  and  freedom  of  French  man- 
ners^  I  felt  no  uneasiness  on  that  score,  till,  one 
day,  an  old  friend  calling  upon  me  took  occasion 
to  remark  in  a  playful  manner  that  I  had  better 
not  leave  Aglae  too  much  alone  with  the  young 
Frenchman.  I  have  long  since  known  that  this 
was  said  out  of  pure  generosity  to  my  charming 
wife,  because  he  feared  she  might  feel  neglected  if 
I  gave  myself  up  too  much  to  books  and  pictures. 
However,  the  effect  on  my  mind  lat  that  time  was 
sudden,  and  fatal  to  my  happiness.  When  Aglae 
returned,  I  upbraided  her  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  an  injured  husband  for  what  was  in  reality  my 
own  fault.  Her  tears— her  assurances  were  alike 
in  vain  ;  from  day  to  day,  I  brooded  like  a  mad 
man  over  this  one  thought,  till  her  parents,  disgus- 
ted with  my  conduct,  proposed  a  separation.  The 
Count  himself,  who  had  innocently  been  the  cause, 
or  rather  I  should  say  the  object,  of  my  hatred, 
reasoned  with  me  to  the  utmost ;  but  the  demoa 
Jealousy  had  entirely  taken  possession  of  me. 
Aglae's  parents,  indignant  at  my  suspicions,  with- 
drew to  their  native  country,  and,  by  reasoning  and 
entreaties,  induced  her  to  accompany  them. 

"  I  can  easily  account  to  you  for  the  agitation  I 
felt  when  you  told  me  of  the  apparition  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  little  inn  at  Llanbamlach.  You  will 
laugh  at  me,  I  dare  say,  but  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy,  I  have  been  inclined  to  be  superstitious  ;  and 
I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  face  you  saw 


staring  at  me  so  intently  was  not  human,  bat  a 
supernatural  warning  of  some  danger  about  to 
happen  to  my  long  lost  Aglae.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  ray  mind  is  now  made  up.  I  shall  leave 
here  ta-morrow,  and  set  out  for  France.  I  w2I 
throw  myself  at  her  feet — I  will  save  her  from  the 
peril  that  hangs  over  her — she  must  forgive  ne. 
Heaven  has  taught  me  a  bitter  lesson,  and  is  nov 
inviting  me  to  profit  by  past  experience.  Yei, 
my  friend,  I  leave  here  to-morrow,  never  to  retam 
till  I  have  wiped  out  this  foul  stain  by  giTiag  back, 
in  a  thousand  times  greater  degree,  the  adoratiM 
I  owe  to  Aglae's  innocence  and  beauty  I*' 

"God  grant  it  !'*  said  I,  fervently,  much  moved 
by  Arthur's  earnestness.  I  was  about  to  make 
some  further  remark,  when  I  was  startled  by  the 
extreme  agitation  of  his  manner.  With  his  face 
pale  as  death,  and  his  eyes  glaring  wildly,  ke 
pointed   towards  the  window. 

"  See !"  he  cried,  almost  gasping  for  bmlh, 
"she  comes — Aglae,  my  wife — but  she  coasei 
from  another  world  to  reproach  me  for  my  perfidy." 
Very  much  alarmed  by  his  incoherent  manner, 
I  had  instantaneously  cast  a  glance  in  the  directioB 
of  the  window,  and  there,  sure  enough,  althoogk 
for  less  than  a  second;  I  discerned  the  same  fea- 
tures that  I  saw  at  Llanhamlach. 

Forgetful  of  everything  at  the  moment  eseept 
a  desire  to  penetrate  into  this  mystery,  I  nished 
out  of  the  door,  and  round  to  the  back  of  tke 
house.  At  first  I  could  discover  nothing  whatever, 
and  was  about  to  return  to  the  house,  when  I 
fancied  I  saw  some  object  lying  on  the  ground. 
It  was  no  phantom,  but  the  lovely  form  and  fea- 
tures of  Aglae  herself,  who  had  fallen  fainting 
on  the  ground.  To  carry  her  into  the  house  was 
only  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  it  was  some  time 
before  she  quite  recovered.  No  words  can  de- 
scribe the  joy  of  Arthur,  after  his  first  outburst  of 
superstitious  fear.  He  danced  round  her  with  fran- 
tic delight,  wept  and  l&ughed  like  a  maniac.  Tbea, 
bitterly  reproaching  himself  for  the  sorrow  be  bad 
caused  her»  he  would  hardly  be  consoled.  After 
this  excitement  had  in  some  degree  subsided, 
Aglae  told  us  all  that  had  happened  since  they  parted. 
How  she  had  secretly  left  her  parents,  wad  bad 
written  to  them  after  her  departure,  as  to  the  tlb- 
ject  of  her  journey — how  she  had  followed  Arthur 
from  place  to  place  without  having  conrage  to 
make  herself  known,  for  fear  of  a  second  repulse. 
All  this,  and  much  more,  the  happy  wife  recounted 
to  our  delighted  ears,  and,  if  ever  true  happiness 
existed  on  earth,  it  certainly  was  not  absent  from 
our  circle  that  evening. 

Aglac's  parents  again  reside  in  England  in  the 
same  old  mansion  where  Arthur  had  first  seen 
them.  I  visit  them  frequently,  not  without  hope 
that  a  certain  lovely  cousin  of  Aglae's  will  shortly 
make  me  as  happy  as  my  friend  Arthur. 
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"  What  !"  we  tbink  we  hear  our  readers  exclaim, 
*•  tbe  CivU  Serf  ioe  Robbery  again  P  sball  we  never 
have  done  with  that  piece  of  ministerial  injustice  ? 
Can  DO  remedy  be  found  in  England  for  a 
barefticed  abuse  which  has  been  denounced  over 
and  over  again  by  every  honest  legislator,  ever 
sinee  it  was  first  perpetrated  F  Has  not  committee 
after  committee  been  appointed  by  Parliament,  to 
•investigate  and  report,'  and  all  the  iiiiquitoos 
details  exposed  by  the  most  irrefragable  evidence  P 
Sorely  it  requires  only  a  clear  head  and  an  honest 
hearty  to  render  the  remedy  easy  and  expeditious." 

Worthy  reader,  we  pity  and  marvel  at  thy 
blessed  simplicity  !  Dost  thou  not  know  Ibat  in 
eases  in  which  only  the  "  canaille"  are  interested, 
the  removal  of  an  injustice  presents  insuperable 
dificnlties  P  How  much  more  wheu  the  aristocracy 
derive  a  positive  advantage  from  it  ?  And  such  is 
the  ease  with  the  superannuation  tax,  which  does 
not  touch  the  higher  class  of  o£Bcials  of  the  Civil 
Serfice,  whilst  their  maximum  retiring  pensions 
ire  certain  after  one  year's  service.  Therefore, 
the  aristocracy  are  as  blind  as  bats,  and  deaf  as 
posts,  to  the  cries  of  injustice  ringing  in-  their 
ears,  from  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown  subject 
to  the  irifliction. 

Eight  years  ago,  when  Lord  John  Russell  was 
prime  minister,  a  petition  was  drawn  up  and 
presented  to  him  and  his  colleagues,  by  the 
"Civil  Service,"  setting  forth  the  grievance  in 
elear  and  forcible  terms.  The  benevolent  premier 
was  represented  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  as 
"deeply  sympathising"  with  the  sufferers;  and 
the  defmtation  left  his  ''  presence"  under  a  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  courtesy  of  the  noble  minister, 
aad  a  cheerbg  hope  of  speedy  and  effectual 
relief. 

Bah !  as  a  Erenchman  would  say.  I  think  I 
see  the  noble  lord  after  the  deputation  were 
departed,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  chuckling 
to  himself,  and  saying,  "  don't  you  wish  you  may 
get  it  ?'•  Lord  John  was  at  that  time  receiving 
his  untaxed  salary,  and  is  now,  after  a  few  years' 
««vice,  receiving  his  retiring  pension  ;  and  when 
he  dies,  in  all  probability  his  widow  and  family 
will  be  pensioned  upon  the  country,  "  in  consi- 
derstion  of  the  important  services  he  has  rendered 
to  it"  (Vienna  to  wit).  WLat  cares  he,  then, 
ibout  the  poor  "  canaolle,"  who,  since  the  period 
of  his  barren  sympathy,  have  been  further  mulcted 
to  the  tune  of  half  a  million  sterling,  to  satisfy  the 
ttivbgs  of  the  aristocracy  P 

We  are  justified  in  this  denunciation,  for  Lord 
John  Eussell,  of  all  other  men,  ought  to  have  left 
w  itone  unturned  to  remedy  this  glaring  injustice. 
He  has  been  raised  to  power  by  the  people,  and 
k»» professed  to  be  the  "true  old  Whig,"  the 
reformer  of  abuses,  the  friend  of  the  people.  At 
the  period  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition  he 
^M  at  the  acme  of  his   political   influence,   and. 


with  his  acute  mind,  commanding  eloquence,  and 
all-powerful  position  could,  by  merely  holding  up 
his  finger,  have  carried  a  measure  of  relief  through 
both  Houses,  compelling  them  by  sheer  shame  to 
give  redress.  Instead  of  which,  he  has  qoietly 
acquiesced  in  the  continuance  of  the  plunder  for 
eight  more  years,  and  seventy  thousand  a 
year  is  now  wrested  from  the  already  in- 
adequate salaries  of  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Crown,  with  but  small  hope  of  relief  in  future, 
after  what  has  been  seen  of  the  disposition  of 
Parliament,  and  the  hostility  of  the  ministry  of  the 
day. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  history  that  last  year  two 
bills  were  introduced  into  Parliament  to  alter  the 
law  respecting  the  superannuation  tax,  and  that  a 
**  select  committee"  was  api)ointed  by  Parliament 
to  investigate  and  **  report"  upon  the  case.  It  is 
in  order  to  expose  the  conduct  of  this  committee, 
and  their  novel  way  of  affording  redress,  that  we 
now  reopen  the  quef^tion  of  this  infamous  tax.  We 
shall,  therefore,  without  further  circumlocution, 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  facts  of  the 
case,  as  they  appear  in  the  blue  book  containing 
the  proceedings,  from  day  to  day,  of  the  committee, 
which  was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen — 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  Ex-Chancellor  of  ditto. 

Sir  F.  Baring,         do.  do. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Sir  Harry  Willoughby. 

Mr.  Roebuck. 

Mr.  Hurley. 

Sir  S.  Northcote. 

Viscount  Monck. 

Mr.  Rich. 

Mr.  R.  Palmer. 

Mr.  V.  Scully. 

Mr.  S.  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  0.  Ricardo. 
We  shall  extract  only  a  few  passages  from  the 
evidence  of  some  of  the  principal  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee,  the  first  of  whom 
was  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan. 

By  the  act  of  1822,  a  payment  of  2 J  per  cent, 
was  ordered  to  be  deducted  from  all  salaries 
of  from  £100  to  £200,  and  of  5  per  cent,  on  all 
above  £200  per  annum ;  and  if  a  clerk  died  in 
the  service,  his  entire  contributions  were  returned 
to  his  family.  In  1824  this  deduction  was  con- 
sidered by  Parliament  to  be  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
the  act  of  1822  was  repealed.  The  moneys,  also, 
which  had  been  paid  were  returned  to  the 
contributors,  and  the  superannuations  were  directed 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  This 
regulation  continued  in  force  until  1828,  when  a 
Treasury  minute  was  drawn  up  enforcing  a  deduc- 
tion from  salaries  at  the  rate  of  2t  per  cent,  under, 
and  5  per  cent,  above,  £100  per  annum.  The  next 
session    of    Parliament    a   bill    waa  introduced, 
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founded  upon  this  minate  of  oouncil ;  but  it  was 
withdrawn  on  account  of  its  retro*  actifs  operation. 
The  minute,  however,  appears  to  have  been  acted 
upon  for  five  years,  in  anticipation  of  the 
introduction  of  another  bill,  which  in  1834  was 
drawn  up  bj  8ir  James  Graham,  then  a  member  of 
the  GoTemment.  This  bill  inflicted  the  partial 
and  oppressive  tax  which  now  originates  the  just 
and  indignant  complaints  of  that  part  of  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Crown  who  are  subjected  to  it.  It 
amounts  to  2}  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  under,  and 
6  per  cent,  on  all  above,  £100  per  annum.  But 
those  clerks  who  entered  the  service  previous  to 
1829,  when  the  minute  of  council  was  drawn  up, 
as  well  as  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  judicial 
functionaries,  and  many  others,  are  wholly  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  act,  whilst  the  scale  of 
pension  in  their  case  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  those  clerks  who  are  subject  to  the  deduction. 
We  shall  next  show,  from  the  evidence,  that  the 
Gbvemment  at  the  time  of  introducing  the  bill 
either  practised  a  wilful  deception  on  the  House, 
or  they  and  their  successors  have  ever  since 
contravened  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  spirit,  if 
not  in  the  letter — that,  in  fact,  the  bill  was 
obtained  under  false  pretences,  and  that  by  it  the 
civil  service  clerks  subject  to  it  have  been  robbed 
to  the  extent  of  £800,000,  without  reckoning  the 
interest,  which  would  raise  it  to  above  a  million 
sterling. 

It  appears  by  a  report  of  the  debate  on  the  bill, 
that  Sir  James  Qraham,  in  his  introductory  speech 
(bemg  then  a  member  of  the  administration)  made 
use  of  the  following  memorable  words,  "  It  was 
recommended  by  the  finance  committee  of  1828, 
and  this  clause  (the  10th)  follows  out  the 
recommendation,  that  a  deduction  should  be  made 
in  the  salaries  of  all  men  in  public  offices,  in  order 
to  provide  a  fund  oh  the  principle  of  insurance.  They 
will  pay  the  premiums  themselves,  and  will  receive  the 
whole  amount  of  the  benefit,^*  Lord  Grey,  also,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  says,  "  In  August,  1 829,  a  mi- 
nute was  made  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  of 
that  day  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  in  order 
to  avoid  the  heavy  charge  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  this  practice  of  superannuation,  there 
should  be  in  future,  a  superannuation  fund  estab- 
lished, arising  out  of  a  deduction  of  a  certain  per 
centage  from  the  salaries  of  all  civil  officers  who 
received  their  appointments  subsequently  to  that 
time."  The  words  of  the  Treasury  minute  of  the 
4th  August,  1829,  are  to  the  same  effect,  &c. 

No  words  can  be  plainer  or  more  expressive 
than  those  of  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Grey  ; 
and  yet  the  former  gentleman  has  the  boldness  to 
deny  that  he  made  use  of  the  word  fund,  and 
insinuates  that  his  speech  was  incorrectly  reported 
in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  from  whence  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan  has  taken  it.  The  Cumberland  baronet*s 
replies  to  the  questions  put  to  him  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  a  few  of  them : — 
Sir  8.  Nonhoote : — An  exprenion  which  may  have  been 


bronght  to  your  notice  is  reported  to  hiTe  beea  vtei  by 
yon  at  the  time  of  introdacing  tbe  bill,  in  which  yoa  tti4 
that  these  deductions  woald  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  paid  them,  and  would  be  on  the  principle  of  inanranee : 
**  They  will  pay  the  preminiis  tfaemselvea,  and  reeove  tb« 
whole  amount  of  the  benefits."  Withoit  asking  yom  abeal 
the  particular  words,  do  yon  remember  whether  that  vsi 
the  Tiew  that  yon  took  in  introducing  the  bill  P 

Sir  James  Qraham :  1  hare  no  recollection  of  the  prcdte 
words  nsed  by  me,  and  I  cannot  pretend  at  any  timetogrest 
aocnracy  of  ei pression.  But  to  the  best  of  my  rwoQectioa 
I  have  now  told  yon  what  was  my  impreaaion  at  th< 
time,  and  what  is  my  impression  still.  I  aee  that  I 
am  reported  to  hate  us^  the  word  "  fund."  I  hate  no  re- 
collection of  having  done  so,  bat  if  I  did,  I  shonld  say  that 
the  expression  was  inaccurate. 

Sir  S.  Northcote :  This  was  the  expression  that  was  mi 
to  have  been  made  use  of— "They  will  pay  the  preniaw 
themselves,  and  will  receive  the  whole  amount  of  the  beaciti," 
but,  as  I  understand,  yon  are  not  of  opinion  that  that  wai 
yoar  intention  in  introducing  the  bill  P 

Sir  James  Graham :  I  do  not  know  what  the  words  sr 
that  are  at  variance  with  what  I  have  Just  now  stated. 

Sir  S.  Northcote  :  The  expression  that  is  reported  in  tfct 
Mirror  of  Parliament^  is,  that  when  in  committee  a  qietioi 
arose  as  to  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill,  a  question  was  patio 
you  as  to  what  was  the  principle  of  this  clause,  and  your  aasver 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  principle  was  to  carry  out  tk 
minute  of  1629,  and  some  expressions  were  used  whid 
are  reported  to  have  been,  that  the  reductions  would  be 
dealt  with  upon  the  principle  of  insurance,  or  formed  into  & 
fund  en  the  principle  of  insnrauce,  and  the  coadading  words 
given  are,  "  they  will  pay  the  premiums  themselves,  and  viU 
receive  the  whole  amount  of  the  benefit  P" 

Sir  James  Graham  :  I  conceive  that  the  first  part  is  ti 
accurate  description.  It  is  a  payment  in  the  natnre  of  sa 
insurance,  not  snlgeot  to  the  strict  rules  of  an  inaiirattoe,bqt 
in  the  natnre  of  an  insuranee ;  and  as  to  the  quaaimm  of 
the  benefit  to  be  received,  that  upon  the  fisoe  of  it  was  i^ 
parent.  Upon  dismissal,  for  instance,  they  have  no  dsim 
whatever  for  the  quantum  contributed ;  and  therefore  it  was 
in  the  very  esiience  different  from  an  insurance,  as  strktlf 
understood  in  its  equitable  and  legal  force. 

Chairman :  Ton  do  not  know  whether  you  saw  the  report 
of  those  expressions  of  yours  in  the  Mirror  of  FarUameai 
before  it  was  published  P 
Sir  James  Graham  :  No. 

Chairman  :  Not  having  been  corrected  by  yourself  do  yoa 
think  it  is  possible  to  trust  to  tbe  minute  accuracy  of  the 
report  of  a  speech  on  a  technical  snbgect  of  this  sort  P 

Sir  James  Graham  :  I  think  that  the  accuracy  of  rspori* 
ing  has  been  progressive,  and  that  it  is  now  wonderful ;  bsi 
I  should  be  sorry  to  be  bound  by  a  verbal  report  of  what 
I  said  even  a  fortnight  ago. 

Sir  S.  Northcote ;  I  think  I  understand  you  now  to  say.  that 
upon  the  whole  you  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  deseriptioa 
that  the  deductions  were  to  be  in  some  way  or  other  mpoa  a 
kind  of  principle  of  insurance  P 
Sir  James  Graham  :  Certainly. 

Sir  3.  Northcote :  Then  was  it  to  be  an  insurance  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  who  paid  the  deductions,  or  was  it  to  be  an  insa- 
ranee  for  the  benefit  of  those  who/iuf  ^otpeof  them  ;  wart  par- 
sons who  did  not  pay  the  dednctiotts  to  have  lAie  benefit  of 
them  in  any  way  ? 

Sir  James  Graham :  I  will  endeavour  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee what  I  remember  as  the  principle  of  the  deductions  ; 
that  in  lien  of  making  a  large  reduction  of  salary,  there  was  a 
deduction  made  in  the  nature  of  a  oonlribbtion  for  aaper- 
annuation,  whioh  was  so  large  as  not  only  to  cover  tbe  in- 
dividual claims  of  all  those  who  contributed,  but  which 
Would  operate  in  diminntion  of  the  charge  for  superannnatioas 
generally.  Whether  that  was  strictly  equitable  or  not  I  wiU 
not  presume  to  say  ;  but  that  was  the  intention  of  those 
who  introduced  it.  It  was  not  oonoealed  from  PartiaaiBt, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  Parliamaiit,  and  ail  thoit  who  oon« 
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tribotad  hiTe  done  to  under  ample  notice.  They  entered 
the  pablic  tenrice  well  knowiog  that  those  coniribationt  and 
those  termi  voald  be  exacted. 

Soch  was  the  notable  explanation  of  Sir  James 
Graham  as  to  his  intentions  and  impressions  at  the 
time  of  introducing  the  bill ;  and  we  ha^e  no 
hesitation  in  sajing  that,  if  the  report  of  his  and 
Lord  Grey's  apeeches  iu  the  liirror  of  Parliament 
he  correct,  which  we  firmly  believe,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  wily  baronet's  disclaimer,  both  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  country  were  most  grossly 
deceiTed.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  bill  was  passed 
under  an  impression  that  a  fund  was  to  be  created 
upon  the  principle  of  insurance,  and  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  those  who  contributed  to  it  ;  in  Sir 
James's  own  words,  they  will  pay  the  premium$ 
ihemtelcei,  and  tecure  the  whole  benefit.  A  fool 
could  not  err  in  the  interpretation  of  words  so 
plain,  simple,  and  comprehensive ;  but  what  is  the 
actual  result  of  the  working  of  this  precious  piece 
of  ministerial  robbery  ? 

No  sooner  was  it  passed,  the  word  "fund" 
being  left  out  of  the  bill  (whether  by  accident  or 
dwign  is  no  matter,  the  House  was  pledged  to  the 
principle),  all  idea  of  forming  a  fund  ^^  at  once 
abandoned,  although  up  to  the  present  year  the 
farce  of  calling  it  "  the  Superannuation  Fund"  has 
been  kept  up  by  the  Treasury  in  their  yearly 
wcounta.  The  deductions  have  ever  since  been 
paid  into  the  account  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  disposed  of  as  the  Treasury  have  thought 
fit.  And  so  far  from  the  "premiums"  having 
been  founded  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  payers,  as 
Sir  James  Graham  blandly  assured  the  House,  out 
of  £860,000  deducted,  not  more  than  the 
odd  £60,000  have  been  paid  in  pensions  to  the 
contributors,  the  whole  surplus  of  £800,000,  wrested 
from  the  hard-earned  wages  of  the  clerks,  having 
gone  in  payment  of  the  pensions  of  those  who 
have  never  subscribed  a  shilling  ! 

Nor  is  this  the  only  grievance  the  civil  service 
dcrb  have  to  complain  of.  Upon  the  now  scale  of 
pensions  the  superannuations  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced to  those  who  are  subject  to  the  tax,  who 
are  in  fact,  far  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  any 
of  those  who  do  not  suffer  any  deductions ;  so  that 
they  suffer  on  all  hands,  both  by  a  reduction  of 
salary,  and  a  reduction  of  pension. 

But  by  far  the  most  conclusive  and  telling  evi- 
dence was  that  of  R.  M.  Bromley,  Esq.,  the  Ac- 
countant-General  of  the  Navy,  who,  by  his  extensive 
•eqnaintance  with  all  matters  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic offices,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
CifQ  Servants,  has  become  thoroughly  versed  in 
«U  the  detaOs  of  this  monster  grievance.  Never 
was  evidence  given  in  a  more  clear,  straightfor- 
wird,  and  fearless  manner ;  and  how  the  com- 
nuttee  could  withstand  this  evidence,  and  recom- 
nmvd  the  passing  of  the  infamous  bill,  we  can 
<M»lj  looount  for  by  their  titter  destitution  of 
Bonl  tad  humane  feelings.  The  cases  of  abject 
Attest  brought  before  them  by  Mr.  Bromley 
^^^o^  hife  tonobed  hearts  of  ttone.    Take  the 


following  question  and  reply  (No.  959),  respeot- 
ing  the  appropriation  of  deductions,  as  an  insuranoOi 
according  to  Sir  James  Graham's  false  representa- 
tion : — 

Qaettion :  Woald  it  be  of  any  iraportanoe  whether  that 
torn  was  tpplied  to  the  atet  of  Oovernment,  or  wm  fvoM 
to  the  ute«  of  a  Provident  Fund,  with  respect  to  the  prae- 
sure  upon  the  iocoroe  of  the  iadividual  who  paid  itP 

Answer  :  Yes,  in  this  way ;  men  now  go  to  work  harassed 
with  cares  for  the  fature  state  of  their  families ;  they  are 
not  able  to  attend  taiheir  bosinees  in  the  way  they  ooght 
to  attend  to  it.  There  are  numerome  etuee  where  individu&U 
tipon  ihiir  detdkbede  have  been  m  an  unkt^y  date  qf 
mind^  knowing  ihat  their  familiet  are  l^t  in  the  mott  ab- 
ject diitrets,  thai  there  ie  nothing  even  to  support  them  ;  and 
their  friends  have  been  obliged  to  go  round  to  the  public 
ojjfees  to  raise  sums  of  money  to  bury  them.  There  wa»  a 
case  at  the  Admiralty  of  a  man  with  a  good  salary,  who  hal 
ten  children,  who  was  obliged  to  give  ap  an  insaranoe  ha 
effected  on  his  life.  Sickness  came  on,  and  positively  that 
individual  died  vithout^  a  shilling  in  the  house,  and  h^s  family 
were  obliged  to  come  to  his  fellow  eleris  for  money  to  bury 
him. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  civil  service  are  expected 
by  their  superiors  to  appear  as  gentlemen ;  and  any 
one  who  should  go  to  his  oflSce  with  a  shabby  coat 
would  be  frowned  upon  as  a  disgrace  to  the  ser- 
vice ;  but  the  Treasury  acts  too  meanly  as  regards 
them  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  support  their  families  in  the 
commonest  comforts,  or  even  necessaries  of  life. 
By  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Farr,  stating  the  an- 
nual expenditure  of  a  married  clerk,  with  two 
children  and  a  servant,  upon  the  strictest  rules  of 
economy,  it  is  shown  that  with  an  income  of  £200 
per  annum,  reduced  by  the  superannuation  tax 
to  £177  6s.  8d.,  he  will  find  himself  minus  six 
pounds  at  the  end  of  the  year,  without  allowing 
anything  for  the  education  of  his  children,  sittings 
in  a  place  of  worship,  recreation  in  the  country  (so 
much  needed),  wine  or  spirits,  or — worse  than  all 
— insurance !  Is  this  a  state  of  things  reUtive 
to  one  section  only  of  the  Gbvernment  servants 
that  Parliament  will  any  longer  tolerate  P  And  yet 
this  is  the  condition  of  those  deserving  men,  while 
its  permanence  was  endorsed  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee  of  last  year,  upon  which  were 
three  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  every  one  of  whom  must  be  cogni- 
sant of  the  injustice  of  the  case,  and  who  being, 
or  having  been  in  receipt  of  untaxed  salaries,  shut 
their  hearts  and  their  ears  to  the  iniquity  of  thus 
perpetuating  a  system,  commenced  in  fraud,  and 
continued  in  robbery. 

A  gross  misrepresentation  of  Sir  James  Graham 
in  his  evidence  must  not  be  left  unnoticed.  He 
stated  broadly  that  the  superannuation  tax  was  in- 
tended instead  of  a  reduction  of  salary  which  was 
contemplated.  This  is  false  in  so  far  as  the 
prevention  of  the  reduction  of  salaries  was  con- 
cerned. By  Mr.  Bromley's  evidence  it  appears 
that  all  the  Government  offices  underwent  a  revi- 
sion, and  that  large  reductions  were  made  in, 
many  cases^  amounting  in  Um  aggr^ate  to  the 
sum  of  £700,974.    This  was  between  th«  yaan 
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1821  aud  1829,  and  therefore  quite  irrelatife  to 
the  superannuation  tax,  or  the  reduction  of  pen- 
sions, which  had  not  then  been  inflicted.  How 
Sir  James  could  muster  face  to  make  such  a 
statement,  when  he  knows  that  the  saUries  are 
barely  adequate  to  support  the  clerks  in  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  can  onij  be  accounted  for  by  a  me- 
lancholy disregard  of  the  rules  of  political  morality 
which  has  distinguished  him  through  life.  But 
whatever  subterfuges  he  resorted  to  in  his  evidence 
before  this  committee,  the  evidence  of  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan  remains  untouched,  and  it  is  as  plain  as 
words  can  make  it,  that  the  Bill  was  obtained  by 
false  pretences ;  and  that  whilst  the  obnoxious 
principles  of  it  have  been  worked  to  the  utmost, 
the  spirit  of  the  measure,  favourable  to  the  contri- 
butors, has  been  wholly  disregarded  and  departed 
from,  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  the  sufferers,  the 
disgrace  ot  the  Government,  and  the  shame  of 
Parliament. 

What  then  is  <o  be  done,  in  this  iniquitous  dis* 
regard  of  the  principles  of  justice,  wilh  this  very 
blark  spot  upon  the  character  of  our  British  honesty 
and  generosity  to  public  servants  f  The  servants  of 
the  Grown  should  be  put  upon  such  a  footing  as  to  be 
able  to  support  themselves  in  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility, and  make  provision  for  their  families  at  their 
decease.  "  A  Boyal  Commission"  has  been  issued, 
it  is  true,  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  that  com- 
mittee is  now  sitting.     From  a  bank  director  being 


appointed  on  it,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  their 
report  will  be  favourable  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  1834.  But  this  is  ouly  the  first  step  in  the 
business,  and  it  is  probable  that  any  Bill  for  that 
purpose  will  meet  with  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
the  Government,  backed  by  the  Grahams,  the 
Barings,  the  Stanleys,  the  Gladstones,  and  tlie 
whole  body  of  receivers  of  untaxed  salaries  in  the 
two  Houses ;  nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  hoped  for, 
unless  the  country  at  large  take  the  matter  in  hand, 
and,  with  one  voice,  ask  for  the  repeal  of  this 
shabby  and  stupid  Bill.  The  country  has  need 
indeed  to  perform  a  lustration  to  clear  itself  of  a 
participation  in  the  crime,  in  which  it  is  impli- 
cated by  its  silent  acquiescence  in  its  perpetration. 
Ignorance  of  its  extent  and  fatal  effects  may  have 
been  some  excuse  hitherto;  but  now  that  the  subject 
is  known,  and  lias  been  so  amply  discussed,  it  wili 
no  longer  be  a  valid  plea  for  silence. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  is  in  no  way  in- 
terested in  the  question,  having  never  received  a 
penny  of  the  public  money,  either  as  a  clerk  in  a 
public  office  or  otherwise.  He  has,  however,  stu- 
died the  su^f:ot  coh  amore,  ever  since  1843,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  more  glaring  act  of 
injustice  has  never  been  perpetrated  by  the  Go- 
vernment, or  one  which  has  entailed  more  misery 
upon  a  large  body  of  men,  by  depriving  their  fa- 
milies of  future  support,  and  themselves  of  present 
comfort  and  peace  of  mind. 


TANGLED    TALK. 


Baoon. 


Sir.  we  had  talk."— l^r.  Johtis^u 

Fetter  be  an  ontlntr  tlian  not  free."— Jean  Patd^  the  Oidy  Om. 

The  hononrablctt  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  occasion  ;  and  then  to  moderate  agaiCf  and  pMS  to  somewhat  else." 


'L,>r4 


NEW  WOltDS  AND  LOCUTIONS. 
Me.  a.  d£  Mobgan  said,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Daily  NeiC8,  that  we  ought  to  have  the  word  "sar- 
cast,"  to  indicate  one  who  speaks  or  writes  sar- 
castically (for  once)  without  being  professedly  a 
satirist.  Who  will  help  to  introduce  it  ?  At  last, 
**  telegram,"  for  a  telegraphic  despatch,  is  becoming 
familiar.  But  these  things  take  time.  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  not  succeeded  in  naturalising  the 
ablative  absolute  in  English,  though  it  would  bo 
a  very  useful  saving  of  words.  How  much  shorter 
to  write,  as  he  once  did,  "  sitting  the  Parliament," 
instead  of  "while  the  Parliament  was  sitting." 
It  is  only  quite  recently  that  we  havo  nearly  all 
gathered  courage  to  employ  "  whose"  as  the  relative 
to  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  saying,  "  the  house 
whose  windows,"  &c.,  &c.,  instead  of  "  the  house 
of  which  the  windows,"  or,   "the  windows   of 


which.'*  The  Spanish  language  has  a  very  useful 
participle  applied  to  things  before  named  between 
persons  in  communication.  Instead  of  saying  (for 
instance)  "  the  cases  referred  to  in  your  letter  of 
such  a  date,"  a  Spaniard  amply  explains  himself 
by  saying, "  las  cajas  consabidai* — the  cases  knovm 
of,  or  with,  or  between  us ;  and  this  under  cir- 
cumstances where  we  could  not  gracefully  use  the 
phrases  "  in  question,"  "  referred  to,"  and  so  on. 
A  process  of  interchange  is  constantly  going  on 
between  Prance  and  England,  and  Germany  and 
both,  as  to  new  words  and  locutions.  Poets  and 
imaginative  writers  are  great  innovators.  So  are 
the  newspapers.  But  is  not  the  French  of  to-day 
more  Anglicised  in  construction  that  our  English 
is  Gallicised  ?  There  are  some  very  nice  French 
words  and  expressions  which  we  want  introduced. 
"  Rest  tranquil,"  we  remcnber  in  Shelley ;  but  tt 
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is  not  common.  There  is  the  word  mome,  which 
seems  to  eipress  a  depth  of  sadness  attaching  to 
BO  English  word.  How  pathetic  to  read^"  Elle 
gardaii  mne  morne  silence,*^  The  word  is  as  superior 
to  our  "  melancholy/'  as  the  German  **  thrdneiC*  to 
our  "tettrs.** 


MORAL  DITFBRENTIATION. 

A  mE5D  of  the  present  writer  was  once  rallying 
him  upon  habits  of  some  little  seclusion  and  absti- 
nence imposed  upon  him  by  delicate  health.  It 
was  insisted  that,  to  the  literary  type  of  character, 
couTiviality  and  a  gallant  style  of  living-7- 

Bat  alvajt,  reader,  is  a  modest  way, 
OUerre, — for  that  roust  be  a  tine  qud — 

are  essential  features,  and  the  late  Professor  Wilson 
was  instanced  as  a  model  specimen  of  the  man  of 
letters.     He  who  now  holds  the  pen  admitted  that 
breadth  of  sympathy,  and  openness  to  all  genial 
impulses,   should   indeed   distinguish   every  man, 
especially  the  imaginative  man  ;  but  that  character 
was  one  thing  and  conduct  anoth^;  that  innu- 
merable, incalculable  conditions  of  physique  and  of 
mental  faculty  must,  in  every  case,  go  to  modify 
the  exhibition  of  the  generic  peculiarity ;  that,  fcr 
instance,  a  full  chest,  or,  at  all  events,  a  proper 
physical  training  in  early  life,  must  go  before  a 
healthy  animatism ;  and  that,  to  pass  from  heart 
and  lungs  to  brain,  the  presence  of,  say,  a  greater 
amount  of  the  scholarly,  or  the  philosophic,  element 
in  an  imaginative  man,  would  necessarily  modify 
the  hearty  sociality  and  convivialism  which   arc 
admitted  to  be  natural  to  the  poetic  temperament. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  convivial  Leibnitz,  or 
Locke,  or  Newton— though  such   a  thing  were 
ponible,  and  though  noble  minds  of  all  categories 
are,  for  the  roost  part,  free,  open,  and  hearty.    But 
it  i»  easy  to  conceive  a  poetic  man  with  su£Bcient 
of  the  Leibnitz  element  to  reduce  very  materially 
the  poetic  tendency  to  enjoyment  and  excitement. 
And  such  a  man  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  quiet 
tenuis  of  his  speciality  as  he  is  to  show,  unrebuked, 
a  Qreeian  nose  or  a  hazel  eye.     Nor  is  that  all, 
for  a  respectable  list  might  be  made  out  of  abate- 
nuous  men  of  imaginative  mould.     If  Milton's 
Puritanism  should  be  thought  to  make  him  an 
exception  not  to  be  calculated  from  (though  that 
would  be  a  false  thought,  since  Milton's  faith  was 
as  escential  to  Milton  the  poet  as  the  march  of 
Milton*8  numbers),  what  is  to  be  said  for  Shelley 
—him  of  the  *•  Cor  Corditim  .^' 

Though  we  eat  little  f  eth,  and  drink  no  wine, 
let  let'a  he  merry  !    We'll  have  tea  and  toast, 
Cnstarda  for  rapper,  and  an  endless  host 
Of  sjUababe,  and  jdlies,  and  roince-pies 
And  other  rach  like  Udy-Imiiries, 
feasting  on  which  we  will  philosophise. 

On  the  whole,  the  present  writer  and  then  talker 
submitted  that  no  general  rule  should  be  enforced, 
though  one  might  be  laid  down.  Yet  not  even  laid 
down  without  difTerentiation.     As  thus :  Convi- 


vialism is  natural  to  the  literary  type  of  character, 
under  average  conditions  ;  but  the  amount  and  the 
exhibition  of  that  feature  are  liable,  in  every  separate 
case,  to  be  modified  by  accidents  of  physique  and 
of  mental  peculiarities.  The  reply  was,  that  "  then 
there  is  an  end  of  speaking  of  men  and  things  in 
the  lump  altogether — it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  a 
race,  a  parish,  a  profession,  or  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  we  are  lost  in  hair-splitting." 

The  answer  to  this  must  be — These  things,  all 
things,  go  by  comparison.  Be  it  so,  that  for  all 
purposes  of  criticism,  moral,  literary,  and  other, 
there  f>  an  end,  with  wise  men,  of  all  speaking  in 
the  lump — that  of  differentiation  there  is  no  end, 
if  we  want  the  truth.  And  the  ratio  of  the  thing 
is  obvious.  You  may  speak  of  "a  race'*  in  the 
lump,  if  your  main  theme  of  differentiation  is  the 
race ;  because  a  race  stands  related  to  that  as  a 
species.  By  the  same  rule,  when  you  descend,  a 
class  in  a  race  becomes  a  new  species  of  a  genus, 
and  demands  its  own  special  subordinate  an&lys>is. 
And  aixnin,  an  individual  in  a  class  nccc65Hrily 
claims  the  same  "hair-splitting" process — only,  as 
you  cannot  divide  him  into  separate  existences,  - 
you  must  measure  off  the  elements  that  go  to  his 
composition,  if  )0u  would  estimate  him  aright. 
He  stands  related  to  his  class  precisely  as  his  class 
stands  related  to  his  species,  and  is  entitled  to 
precisely  the  same  differentiating  criticism. 

Thus,  starting  from  a  particular  case,  wc  have 
arrived  at  a  general  rule,  which  should  serve  as  a 
guide,  not  only  in  morals,  but  in  literature  and 
elsewhere.  How  foolish,  how  childish,  in  the 
light  of  this  idea,  appears  such  a  question  as — la 
Pope  a  poet  ?  It  could  only  be  asked  by  some 
uncatholic  mind,  bent  upon  setting  up  its  own 
standand,  without  allowing  for  specific  deviations. 
Was  Peel  a  patriot  P  Was  Cromwell  a  hero  P — 
are  questions  of  the  same  impatient  class,  not  to 
be  answered  without  wide  dilferentiation — ques- 
tions to  which  you  may  say  yes  and  no,  all  in  a 
breath,  with  perfect  consistency. 

Such  expressions  as  a  good  man,  a  religious  man, 
a  modest  woman,  a  faithful  friend,  absolute  in  their 
meaning,  can,  of  course,  only  be  comparative  in 
their  application.  The  nearer  an  individual  may 
approach  to  the  type  of  **  a  religious  man,"  for 
instance,  the  more  positively  the  title  applies  to 
him.  But  once  pass  a  certain  line,  and  you  must 
differentiate  infinitely,  if  yoi^  seek  the  truth.  This 
is  surely  obvious ;  yet  it  is  not  only  neglected  in 
the  hurry  of  daily  business ;  but  it  is  deliberately/ 
scouted  as  a  principle  of  moral  judgment  by  the 
class  who  are  fond  of  what  they  think  "broad 
views,"  and  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  thinking 
twice. 

Again:  we  apply  words  expressive  of  moral 
qualities  to  actions,  irrespective  of  motives — we 
say  such  a  thing  is  kind,  unkind,  disrespectful  and 
so  on  ;  and  here  another  source  of  error  arises* 
Alighting  from  an  omnibus  which  was  standing 
still  at  a  stopping-place,  the  other  day,  when  it 
was  raining  heavily,  I  held  out  my  hand  for  the 
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change  before  quitting  shelter  ;  the  conductor 
hurried  me  out,  without  giving  me  my  change  pre- 
viously, and  there  I  stood  in  the  wet.  I  supposed 
at  first  that  some  lady  might  be  waiting  to  get  in, 
and  therefore  complied  with  the  man's  evident 
wbh  to  see  me  on  Urrafirma.  But  there  was  no 
lady.  Here,  then,  was  conduct  on  the  man*s  part 
to  which  we  should  apply  the  word  "  unkind." 
But,  was  he  an  unkind  man  ?  Well,  I  looked  in 
his  face  on  the  spot,  feeling  concerned  to  solve 
that  very  question,  and  seeing  there  not  a  mere 
superficial  ruddiness,  but  a  genuine  hearty  good 
nature,  I  unhesitatingly  voted  the  fellow  kind, 
though  he  had  done  an  unkind  thing.  But  I  saw, 
at  the  same  time,  in  his  face  and  carriage,  the 
plain  expression  of  natural  iiuolidtude,  lie  was  a 
man  who  took  things  as  tltey  came;  locking 
neither  before  nor  behind  for  suggestions  or  con- 
sequences. This  was  a  case  for  moral  differentiation ; 
it  is  a  common  one,  and  it  will  serte  to  illustrate 
a  thousand.  The  man  might  have  had  a  kinder 
heart  than  I ;  yet,  I,  partly  perhaps  from  culti- 
vation, but  far  more  from  natural  though tfulncss, 
should  never  have  done  &o  unkind  a  thing.  If 
anybody  should  say  this  conductor  (or  any  indi- 
vidual in  the  h^bit  of  doing  "thoughtless''  things, 
for  whom  the  conductor  may  stand)  could  not  have 
been  a  kind  man,  because,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Life,**  love  begets  solici- 
tude ;  I  reply  that  that  expression  is  figurative, 
and,  philosophically  considered,  inaccurate.  The 
real  truth  is,  that  love  quickens  solicitude  which 
is  latent,  and  that  which  is  quickened  grows ; 
kindness,  pure  and  simple,  stimulates  the  intellect, 
which,  in  its  turn,  informs  the  hand.  But  how 
can  I  be  j^dge  from  one  solitary  action,  or  from  a 
thousand,  of  the  relative  proportions  in  another's 
mind,  of  his  natural  good-will  and  his  natural 
power  of  forecast  F  It  is  impossible ;  and,  what- 
ever measures  I  may  take  for  my  own  protection 
in  dealing  with  such  a  man,  I  am  bound  to  be 
careful  in  apportioning  to  him  praise  or  blame. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  examples.  I 
have  chosen  very  familiar  ones,  which  will  come 
home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.  If  you  say 
you  cannot  spare  all  this  thought  about  ordinary 
things — that  a  s|>ade  is  a  spade,  and  you  must  be 
content  with  calling  it  so ;  I  am  sorry  for  you. 
But  I  must  be  allowed  to  split  hairs  till  all  is  blue, 
if  I  like  it.  And  the  current  of  moral  criticism, 
not  only  of  individual  minds,  but  of  the  body 
politic,  is — I  rejoice  to  write  it — constantly  ad- 
Tanoing  in  fineness  and  discrimination.  A  dis- 
honest aotioo  is  a  dishonest  action,  and  a  thief  is 
a  thief ;  but  the  kind  thoughtfulness  cf  our  time 
insists  upon  splitting  moral  hairs,  and  the  amend- 


ments of  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  reformatory  machinery,  are  only  practical 
moral  differentiations. 


ACCIDENTAL  PATHOS. 

In  a  translation  of  "  Faust"  now  before  me,  Mar- 
garet's appchl  to  the  Mater  Doloro$a,  when  she 
sets  fresh  flowers  in  the  pots,  stands  thus : — 

Mother  of  many  torrowt !  deign,  oh  dcucn 
To  turn  ihy  face  with  pity  on  ray  pain ! 
The  sword  hath  entered  in  thy  heart— 
ThoD  ol  a  tboDsaud  panics  hast  part  \ 
Thoo  iookest  np,  thon  gHzeit  on 
The  death  of  Hut  who  was  thy  aon  1 


The  flower-pots  at  my  window 
Were  wet  with  tears  like  dew,  . 

As  I,  in  the  early  rooming, 
Gathered  these  flowers  for  yoi. 


In  a  general  way,  a  change  from  the  use  of  the 
second  person  singular  to  the  colloquial  second 
person  plural,  has,  in  poetry,  a  most  unpleasant 
effect.  Bdt  we  have  here  an  instance  to  ihe  con- 
trary. It  is  a  case  of  accidental  pathos.  "  You*' 
and  **  dew*'  rhyme  (passably  well),  and  that  is  made 
an  excuse  for  the  change  from  singular  to  plural  in 
the  form  of  address — unless,  indeed,  some  under- 
flowing  instinct  toll  Mr.  Filmore  that  the  **you*' 
would  be  more  pathetic.  The  literal  translation  of 
Goethe's  words  would  be — 

The  flower-pots  before  ray  window 

Bedewed  I  with  tears — ah,  met 
As  I  in  the  early  morning 

Gathered  these  flowers  for  thee. 

On  the  continent,  to  tutoyer  another  is  to  use  the 
language  of  affectionate  familiarity :  everywhere 
"  thou"  is  held  to  suit  better  with  the  refinements 
and  solemnities  of  poetry  in  certain  cases.  In 
England,  familiarity  says  '*  you  ;*'  and  **  I  did  it 
for  you,"  **  I  got  this  for  you,'*  "  I  brought  it  for 
you,"  is  a  locution  so  associated  in  all  our  minds 
with  loving  intercourse,  and,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  pleading  tone  in  the  speaker, 
that,  by  using  such  a  form  in  this  case,  the  writer 
has  trebled  the  pathos  of  the  verse.  Did  he  mean 
it  at  all,  or  only  half  mean  it  P  Did  the  rhyme 
suggest  the  "you,*'  or  did  a  subtle  perception  of 
propriety  accompany  or  prec^e  the  hint  of  the 
rhyme  P  Let  us  not  inquire  too  curiously  into 
such  things.  What  theory  of  poetic  inepiroHtm 
would  stand  against  much  of  this  kind  of  critioiam  ? 
I  fear,  none. 
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BROKEN    MEMORIES. 


Broken  memoriM  of  many  a  heart 
Woven  into  one. — ShdUy, 

Almi  I  ttatt  love  shoald  be  a  blifht  and  snare 
To  those  who  seek  all  sympathies  in  one.— /6id. 


CHAPTEE  III. 
Chbistxas  has  passed  away — another  new  year 
has  dawned  upon  us,  bringing  with  it  new  joys,  new 
sorrows,  new  hopes,  and  new  fears.  Buried  in  the 
past  with  that  departed  year  lie  our  broken  vows, 
nullified  resolutions,  and  fruitless  aspirations,  Born 
with  this  Kew  Year's  birth  come  vows  for  the  fu< 
tore,  lofty  aspirations  as  yet  unfulfilled,  and  remorse- 
fol  recollections  over  the  dead  yearns  grave.  It  is 
night ;  and  I  am  again  alone  in  my  quiet  room  in 
this  quiet  old  hoase.  My  fire  is  bright  as  ever — 
its  shadows  are  yet  fertile  in  broken  memories — 
my  meerschaum  is  charged  with  "  right  Varinas*' 
as  before,  and  I  am  on  the  extreme  confines  of 
that  "  Tom  Tickler's  ground"  of  the  mind,  dreara- 
kod,  again.  I  am  a  young  man,  yet  I  have  many 
memories  and  few  friends.  Moreover,  I  am  a 
kmeiy  roan  in  life ;  therefore,  I  suppose,  I  love 
these  same  memories,  and  my  inditing  of  them,  as 
now,  because,  when  I  am  so  dreaming  and  writing, 
I  feel  less  alone  in  the  world.  In  you,  dear 
reader,  I  think  I  find  a  friend,  even  though  it  be 
bat  for  a  brief  half  hour.  Bear  with  me  then,  pity 
me  for  my  loneliness,  and  be  thankful  that  you  have 
around  you  those  presences  of  which  /  have  but 
broken  memories.  As  before,  the  shadows  of  my 
fire  flicker  quietly  along  the  oaken  wainscotting — 
the  few  inmates  of  the  old  house  have  long  ago 
retired  to  rest,  leaving  me  in  silent  possession  of 
my  MMetmrn,  aud,  as  a  consequence,  I  babble  to  you 
agam.  Opposite  to  me  is  a  tall,  uncomfortable- 
looking,  high-backed  chair,  half-baked  to  a  season- 
able browtme$$  (I  will  not  answer  to  the  shades  of 
departed  lexicographers  for  this  noun),  by  a  can- 
tary's  sojourn  in  this  room  by  the  fire.  That 
same  ehair  is,  in  itself,  as  ugly  a  specimen  of  an- 
tique Qphdstery  as  any  old  lady,  who  loves  an- 
tiquity and  stained  oak,  would  wish  to  see  in  a 
week's  perambulation  of  Wardour-street,  Soho, 
and  its  vicinity.  But  though  the  chair,  after  all, 
b  ugly  and  commonplace,  it  has  strangely-moving 
associations  hovering  about  it  to-night.  If  chairs 
were  ever  cognisant  of  the  lives  of  their  occasional 
ooeupantSy  this  chair's  story  would  be  much  like 
mine.  In  that  chair  sat  five  years  ago,  to  the 
very  day  and  hour,  a  young  girl — a  friend  of  my 
sister,  and  who  bad  come  down  with  her  from  a 
London  '*  finishing  school**  to  spend  the  Christmas 
vacation  with  ns  here.  Well  do  I  remember 
little  mild-eyed  Mary  Leigh ;  long  has  the  memory 
of  her  six  weeks*  sojourn  here  weighed  upon  my 
Bunl  She  was  a  Httle,  flaxen-haired  girl,  with  a 
}aij^  pak  lonhead,  and  those  unforgotten,  soft. 


"  twilight  grey"  eyes  of  hers,  in  which  ky  a  depth 
of  feeling  too  soon  to  be  evoked,  and  too  soon 
chilled  by  early  death.  But  I  anticipate  sadly  ; 
for  alas  !  sadness  is  so  absorbing  a  part  of  her  his- 
tory that  I  ever  do  this  when  speaking  of  her.  I 
remember,  on  the  night  of  her  first  arrival  at  this 
place,  seeing  a  demure  little  maiden  walk  quietly 
across  our  hall  and  then  seize  my  sister  in  energetic 
affection,  as  is  sweetly  customary  with  young  girls 
fresh  from  school,  and  new  to  the  world's  colder 
proprieties.  There  was  nothing  in  all  this  to  war- 
rant the  subsequent  interest  she  excited  in  my  mind 
— absolutely  nothing  to  account  for  the  long  hours 
of  pensive  regret  over  a  memory  that  has  so  often 
tinged  my  solitude  with  sorrow.  This  may  be  an  in- 
coherent way  of  telling  you  a  life-history—  but 
that  life-history  was  painfully  incoherent — bright 
in  its  beginning,  dark  in  its  course,  dreary  in  its 
early  close.  A  short  time  after  she  left  us,  on  her 
return  to  school,  she  received  a  letter  from  her 
mother,  saying  that  she  was  a  widow,  and  Mary 
fatherless.  Her  father,  once  an  eminent  merchant, 
had  failed,  and,  unable  to  bear  the  cold  eye  and 
averted  look  of  former  friends,  had  died  in  despair, 
of  a  broken  heart.  After  the  year  of  mourning 
had  expired,  Mary  Leigh  awoke  to  life's  stern 
realities — she  was  leaving  home,  her  dear  mother, 
and  the  old  nurse,  who  had  loved  her  from  her 
birth  as  a  daughter,  for  a  stranger's  fireside. 
**  Going  out  as  a  governess."  Simple  words  truly ; 
yet  how  much  misery  do  they  too  often  foreshadow 
and  embody  !  The  leaving  home  at  any  time,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  for  an  indefinite  period,  is 
a  sad  thing  to  a  young  heart.  How  much  more 
so  to  Mary,  who  felt  that  she  was  leaving,  her 
poor  widowed  mother  for  strange  faces,  and 
stranger  hearts,  in  a  strange  county,  far  from  the 
scene  of  her  early  happiness.  /  never  hear  that 
same  phrase,  "  going  out  as  a  Governess,"  with- 
out sad,  bitier  thoughts.  Think  of  the  many  ties 
ruthlessly  snapped  asunder  in  that  one  short 
parting  hour  ;  think  of  the   many   home-delights 

that  must  be  at  once  and  for  ever  relinquish^ 

think  of  unprotected  innocence  and  guileless  inex- 
perience ;  think  how  coldly  fall  from  a  stranger's 
lips  words  of  greeting  on  the  heart  of  the  young 
girl  standing  silently  on  the  stranger's  threshold. 
See  that  chUd  of  many  prayers,  in  the  school-room, 
bearing  the  flouts  of  upstart  Mammon,  or  the 
freezing  courtesy,  it  may  be,  of  patrician  pride. 
A  servant  in  reality — a  governess  in  name  is  the 
— with  that  moral  incubta,  a  position  to  maintain, 
and  a  forced  cheerfobeaa  to  ooonterfait.    See  her 
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sitting  among  ber  fractious  pupils — painfully 
teaching  ber  young  tormentora  tasks  learned  in  her 
own  happy  schooldays ;  see  ber  bowing  her  bead 
low,  to  hide  the  starting  tear,  over  the  unheeded 
page  half-open  before  her ;  see  those  outward  and 
risible  signs  of  inward  bitterness  of  soul,  and  ever- 
more  with  me  think  khidly,  tenderly,  of  "  the 
governess."  Think  of  a  young  girl,  guileless, 
perhaps,  as  a  child,  leaving  her  home  to  meet  wo- 
man's scorn,  or  man's  feigned  affection — to  endure 
one  and  repulse  the  other,  as  she  best  may — to 
bear  day  by  day  her  painful  position,  over  the 
ruins  of  the  young,  truthful,  loving,  woman's 
heart,  and  you  have,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair 
general  idea  of  that  social  Tantalus,  that  cbeeih-^s 
"  white  slave,"  the  young  girl  who  has  left  her 
home  for  the  first  time  to  go  out  as  a  governess.  And 
such  was  Mary  Leigh.  These  remarks  may  not  apply 
to  all  governesses.  I  simply  describe  what  any 
right-thinking  man  can  too  often  see  for  himself 
any  day.  I  do  not  even  say  that  Mary  Leigh  had 
to  endure  the  flouts  of  upstart  mammon,  or  the 
freezing  courtesy  of  patrician  pridt — for  Mrs.  N — 
was  a  lady,  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  was,  at 
bottom,  really  a  good-hearted  woman  for  one  who 
had  spent  more  than  thirty  years  of  her  life  in 
what  is  commonly  called  "  the  best  society."  Ne- 
vertheless, there  was  an  utter  lack  of  all  true  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  little  governess  on  the  part  of 
that  wealthy  worldling  and   her  daughters.     Mrs. 

N ,  was  a  widow  with  three  children — two 

young  girls  and  their  brother — a  youth  who  was 
just  then  studying  at  a  German  University.    Mary 

Leigh's  life  then  in  Mrs.  N *s  family  was  the 

usual  life  of  young  governesses,  a  dreary  monotony, 
a  "  dry  rot  of  the  mind.*'  But  this  is  almost  too 
commonplace. 

One  day,  as  she  was  sitting  in  her  school-room 
alone  after  a  morning's  weary  inculcation  of  dry 
geography  and  the  like,  she  was  startled  from  her 
reveries  of  home  and  bygone  happiness  by  a  light 
step  on  the  stairs,  and  a  young  man  entered  the 
room  carelessly,  as  though  he,  and  not  she,  were 
the  only  person  who  had  any  business  there  that 
fine  morning.    A  rough,  plain-faced,  "  sorrowmay- 

care"  intruder  was  this  same  Reginald  N ; 

tall,  lithe  as  a  panther,  with  a  high,  broad  forehead, 
and  deep-sunk,  wild,  grey  eyes,  with  an  expression 
of  pnde  therein  by  no  means  pleasing,  he  was  at 
first  sight  anything  but  a  man  calculated  to  take  a 
lady's  fancy.  Yet  he  was  not  a  man  whom  once 
seen  you  would  as  quickly  have  forgotten — for 
there  was  much  character  in  that  pale  face,  much 
nobility  of  heart  and  mind,  much  truthfulness, 
and  alas  !  many  lines  that  told  of  strong  passions 
as  yet  undeveloped  for  good  or  evil.  So,  at  least, 
were  Mary's  first  impressions.  Having  just  re- 
turned from  Gottingen,  after  having  smoked  nu- 
merous pipes,  discussed  innumerable  crotchets  of 
bearded  savans  in  skull  caps  and  long  dressing- 
gowns,  and  fought  a  few  deathless  duels  with  the 
supple  rapier  then  inseparable  from   Gottingen 


Bmrsckencra/l,  he  had  determined  to  settle  down  in 
London  as  "  a  moral  Harlequin,"  as  the  little 
governess  once  nicknamed  him,  or,  in  a  word,  a 
banister.  Little  did  he,  that  bold,  reckless  youth 
of  twenty  summera — little  did  she,  that  thin,  worn, 
sad-eyed  girl,  think  how  closely  their  two  des- 
tinies were  interwoven  from  that  very  hour.  He 
saw  nothing  in  her  then  but  his  mother's  govern- 
ess, and  a  very  commonplace,  everyday  kind  of 
governess  withal — and  she  saw  nothing  in  that 
tall,  stem-visaged  intruder,  but  her  mistress's 
son.  The  position  was  just  then  as  mutually  un- 
interestbg  as  were  possible  for  a  rencomlre  of  a  like 
nature  to  be.  But  well  had  it  been  for  thee, 
poor  Mary,  if  that  meeting  had  never  been ;  bet- 
ter would  have  been  peace  and  poverty  at  home 
than  a  brief,  feverish  dream  of  happiness  with  the 
destroyer  of  thy  peace  abroad.     Well  had  it  been 

fortl.ie,  Reginald  N ,   if  thou  hadst  never 

again  come  to  seek  thy  sister,  and  find  that  pen- 
sive little  governess  alone  amidst  her  parcels  of 
MSS. — for  she  was  a  poetess  in  heart,  though 
her  misery  was  her  only  muse,  and  her  inspira- 
tions never  knew  printer's  ink.  Better  would  it 
have  been,  Reginald,  if  thou  hadst  tarried  yet  at 
Gottingen,  dreammg  away  thy  strong  powere  and 
manly  intellect  over  soul-clogging  crotchets ;  for 
so  wouldst  thou  have  escaped  bitter,  dreary  days, 
and  bitter,  sleepless  nights,  with  none  but  remorse 
as  thy  "  grim  chamberlain."  It  was,  after  all, 
but  natural  that  she,  in  oouree  of  time,  should 
like  that  young  man's  visits  to  her  sobool  room. 
He  had  so  many  strange  ideas — there  was  so  much 
originality,  even  in  his  very  errora  and  failings,  so 
much  heart  in  his  ordinary  conversation,  that  she 
soon  loved  to  listen  to  him — for,  though  he  was  a 
great  talker,  who  spoke  ever  wildly,  often  at  ran- 
dom, with  a  rough  voice  and  energetic  gestures, 
she  felt  that  truth  was  on  his  tongue,  and  that  the 
rough  voice  came  from  the  heart.  Well !  it  is  but 
the  old,  old  tale,  that  has  been  told  over  broken 
hearts  since  the  creation  of  our  earth,  until  now. 
She  soon  owned  to  her  heart  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment if  Reginald  did  not  come  every  day  to 
seek  his  sistere,  as  kf  said — or  their  goveraess 
as  their  own  woman's  tact  soon  taught  them  was 
the  more  likely.  It  was  natural  too  that  be,  the 
high-sou)ed,  truth-seeking  youth,  with  his  strange 
fancies  and  loneliness  of  heart,  from  lack  of  sym- 
pathy, should  begin  already  to  love — as  such  na- 
tures and  such  only  can  love — the  little  recluse 
who  spent  all  her  time  in  that  school-room.  In  a 
word,  they  were  both  young — both  suffeti^f  ud- 
dei  that  heavy  curse  of  young,  true  hearts,  mis- 
conception on  the  part  of  those  around  them — and 
so  the  transition  to  love  was  mere  matter  of 
course.  Both  living  in  a  self-created  world  of  their 
own  of  mental  abstractions — both  loving  ihm  true 
and  hating  the  false — as  I  believe  aH  young 
hearts  at  first — mind,  I  only  say,  at  Jbni^  4o— - 
they  each  felt  a  lack  of  sympathy,  and,  as  a  eon- 
sequence,  found  that  vacuum,  abhorred  by  young 
hearts,  filled  in  the  sdiool-room.    And  tbua   tbey 
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lored ;  he,  as  a  jouih  Iotos,  with  puriOed  passioa 
—she,  as  a  yoang  girl  only  lofes,  with  love  at 
first  akia  to  angel  love.  "  liian/'  says  Bulwer, 
"lofos  the  sex,  and  woman  the  individual." 
Reader  f  ask  year  own  heart,  if  this  be  not  trne. 
But  why  do  I  waste  these  words  on  these  things  P 
They  loved  not  wisely,  and  they  fell. 


She  ooold  not  endure  the  cold  inquiring  eye  of 
Mra.  N— — ^  who  had  long  suspected  the  motive 
of  Reginald's  visits  to  the  school-room ;  she,  the 
keen,  quick-witted  girl,  actually  dreaded  that 
calm,  apparently  apathetic,  mistress  of  hers.  Re- 
ginald came  in  one  morning  and  met  his  mother — 
poor  j!ifvy*s  beie  noir — the  dragon  of  their  love's 
Hesperian  garden.  Then  ensued  hasty  words — 
tlience  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and 
calm,  determined  defiance  of  them  on  the  part  of 
the  son.  Shortly  after  this  scene,  Mary  Leigh 
accidentally  overheard  an  angry  dialogue  between 
Mrs.  N—  and  Reginald ;  it  ran  much  in  this 
wise: — 

"I  think,  Reginald,  that  your  unnecessary 
▼isita  to  that  schoolroom  are  as  absurd  as 
improper.  No  good  can  possibly  result  from 
them  for  either  you  or  Miss  Leigh.  You  seem  to 
have  taken  a  fancy  for  her  society  ;  she,  I  doubt 
not,  is  equally  fond  of  yours.  She  probably 
thinks,  moreover,  that  it  would  be  a  change  for 
the  better,  could  she  be  the  wife  of  Reginald 
N  ■,  instead  of  his  mother's  governess.  We 
all  know  these  governesses  are  artful,  scheming 
people — who  knows  but  that  this  Miss  Leigh" — 
Here  Reginald  broke  in  and  stopped  the 
nnweloome  seqmtur  of  his  worldly-wise  mother's 
aigomeiit. 

••  Mother — Mary — Miss  Leigh,  I  mean— is 
no  eomoon  girl — no  mere  teacher  of  fraciious 
ehildren  at  so  much  per  annum ;  she  has  a  soul 
above  this,  and,  in  a  word,  as  you  shrewdly 
stoviiae,  I  do  love  Miss  Leigh — have  loved  her 
long,  and,  perhaps,  ere  long,  it  is  just  possible  that 
you  may  have  to  receive  her  as  your  daughter-in* 
law  and  my  wife,  or  for  ever  say  good  bye  to  me." 

"Fod  !**  said  Mrs.  N ,  now  fairly  roused 

into  passion  by  this  cool  announcement  of  the  very 
thing  she  most  dreaded,  "  fool !  marry  Miss  Leigh, 
and  yon  marry  her  penniless.  At  my  death  you 
shall  have  the  sati^action  of  knowing  that  yon 
have  broken  my  heart,  and  ruined  your  own 
prospects ;   for  never,  to  the  extent  of  my  power, 

shall  Reginald  N ,  as  the  husband  of  Mary 

Leigh,  reeeive  one  shilling  of  mine." 

'^  Be  it  so,  mother,"  said  Reginald  quietly,  but 
with  a  gieam  of  the  old  scornful  spirit  lighting 
ip  hie  pale  face.  And  so  they  parted;  she  with 
a  sneer  on  her  lip  and  tears  standing  in  her  eyes, 
for,  in  spite  of  her  worldliness,  she  loved  that 
•traoge,  wild,  proud  boy  of  hers  as  well  as  he 
kved  her.  And  poor  Mary  heard  all  this  ;  it  was 
caongk  and  too  much.  Sie  would  never  blight 
hit  pcoqpeeia  though  ie  had  killed  her  peace  of 


mind  for  ever.  She  would  go  far  away  from  him 
and  his  mother — far  away  she  would  hide  from  them 
her  grief  and  her  shame ;  her  heart  might  break 
— but  it  should  break  silently  and  alone.  She  left 
the  home  of  Reginald  the  next  day,  and  sought  an 
asylum  elsewhere,  in  a  cheerless,  small  room  at 
Brompton.  She  had  fortunately  been  able  to 
save  out  of  her  small  pittance  a  little,  so  that  she 
was  not  yet  utterly  penniless.  She  would  teach 
music,  drawing,  anything— so  that  she  could  only 
support  herself  honestly,  and  veil  her  great  grief 
and  shame  from  the  world. 

Memory  comes  to  remind  me  of  a  dreary  winter's 
day  when  I  was  strolling  along  the  north  side  of 
the  Serpentine,  as  the  only  means  in  my  power  of 
breathing  a  little  fresh  air.  I  was  then  sojourning 
in  London,  whither  I  had  come  to  "  seek  my 
fortune,"  as  the  saying  is.  I  had  formed  an  idea 
of  living  by  my  pen  and  inkstand ;  it  was,  of 
course,  as  futile  as  such  crude  ideas  generally  are. 
I  had  come  out  that  dull,  windy  day  for  a  stroll, 
after  a  morning's  hard  work  on  a  dry  subject,  in 
course  of  preparation  for  certain  magazine  pagea^ 
when  I  met  Mary  Leigh  once  more.  She  was 
alone  by  the  waterside,  with  a  music  book  in  her 
hand.  It  was  painful  to  me  to  see  the  lines  grief 
had  traced  on  her  broad,  once  careless,  brow.  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  and  shocked  to  see  that 
she  sedulously  strove  to  avoid  me  for  awhile,  till  I 
addressed  her.  After  the  usual  commonplaces,  I 
told  her  that  a  young  lady,  one  of  her  earliest 
friends,  was  dead.  She  seemed  very  little  affected 
by  the  news — so  she  must  have  been  indeed  as 
woefully  changed  in  mind  as  in  mien. 

"  My  poor,  little  Mary,"  said  I  quietly,  "  tell 
me  what  sorrow  is  crushing  you — sofne  there  is,  I 
know.  Yuu  have  sadly  changed  since  we  last  met. 
lou  once  called  me  your  "  ehier  brother  "—let  me 
be  so  now.  You  were  my  sister's  dearest  friend — 
for  her  sake  let  me  be  your  friend  now." 

Still  no  reply.  I  repeated  tny  inquiry  with  a 
slight  variation — asking  in  addition  where  she 
was  living,  and  with  whom.  She  evidently  wished 
to  evade  an  answer,  so  that  I  could  not  further 
press  my  question.  She  said  she  was  going  to 
give  a  music-lesson ;  whence  I  inferred  that  she 
was  now  a  daily  governess — that  her  time  was 
short,  and  that  she  must  keep  soon  or  forfeit  for 
ever  her  engagement — "which  would  be  a  loss," said 
she  with  a  quiet  smile  of  strange  bitterness,  *<such  as 
I  can  hardly  afford  in  this  tender-hearted  town." 

She  seemed  so  anxious  to  part  from  me  that  I 
unwillingly  shook  hands  with  her,  and  she  went  on 
her  way,  and  I  saw  her  no  more  alive. 

Memory  comes  again  to  remind  me  of  a  cold 
morning  when  I  was  sitting  over  my  fire,  alone  in 
my  chambers,  smoking  this  very  meerschaum,  and 
skimming  the  advertbing  columns  of  the  Timet. 
Suddenly  the  colour  left  my  face,  and  I  dropped 
this  poor  old  meerschaum,  inflicting  on  it  the  broad 
crack  now  visible  on  itswell-8ea8onedbow],as  my 
eye  fell  npon  the  following  advertisement  I^C 
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TO    REGINALD.— FROM  MARY    L . 
Place,  Brompton. 

By  the  time  thii  is  inserted,  jon  will  be  freed  from  ne 
in  every  teate.  I  with  not  to  be  rememberfd,  m 
that  memory  can  only  be  joyleta.  Strive  to  forget 
me.  I  am  past  man's  pity  now.  Seek  some  woman 
worthy  of  yoo, — one  wiser,  purer,  nobler  than  I. 
She  will  sive  yon  from  vain  regrets  and  empty  dreams. 
Life  is  something  better  than  a  waking  dream— dreams  are 
Bot  the  end  aad  aim  of  true  lives.  Yon  have  donbted  these 
things — believe  them  now  and  evermore.      Now  may  God 

bless  you,  Reginald ;  may  He  forgive  ns  our  deep  sin, 

and  so  may  yon  one  day  meet  in  heaven  the  purer  spirit  of 

Mart  L . 

Of  eonrse  I  insUatlj  oonneoted  this  advertise- 
ment with  the  little  ^verness.  I  was  startled — 
■hocked  beyond  my  wont — but  I  had  yet  to  force 
myself  to  believe  that  <'  little  sister  Mary/'  as  I 
had  learned  to  call  her  in  happier  days,  was  dead, 
even  then  I 


The  firelight  still  gleams  over  the  polished  back 
of  the  chair  where  she  once  sat,  and  which  old 
chair  to-night  brings  back,  as  in  a  flood,  these  sad, 
broken  memories  on  my  heart.  Indeed,  I  some- 
times cannot  think  that  she  is  really  dead.  It 
seems  so  very  short  a  time  since  she  sat  here,  in 
joyous,  guileless  innocence,  smiling  dreamily  on 
the  gleaming  embers  on  this  hearth.  But  she  is 
gone.  I  must  not  muse  too  long  upon  all  this — 
or  it  will  take  more  than  a  week's  sojourn  in  rest- 
less London  to  bring  me  and  memory  back  from 
poor,  dead  Mary's  grave.  .  .  Directly  I  had 
read  that  same  advertisement,  I  rushed  off,  half 
franticly,  to  her  lodgings  at  Brompton — for,  al- 
though in  fM|f  transcript  of  the  advertisement,  I 
have,  for  obvious^  reasons,  suppressed  name  and 
number  of  the  place,  these  were  given  therein.  On 
inquiry  I  found  that  a  Miss  Leigh  had  lived  there, 
and  now  lay  dead  upstairs.  "  Perhaps,"  said  the 
landlady,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  which  she  sedu- 
lously strove  to  dry  with  her  apron,  **  if  you  were 
a  friend  of  hers,  you  would  like  to  see  the  poor 
thing."  I  could  not  bear  more — I  gently  pushed 
aside  the  old  woman,  and  ran  upstairs.  I  pushed 
open  a  door,  and  there  lay  Mary  Leigh  dead,  with 
a  smile  on  her  face,  peaceful  in  death  as  a  child's 
in  sleep.  1  gently  closed  the  door,  and  knelt  down 
silently  by  the  side  of  the  dead  girl.  Verily  I 
prayed  then  as  I  had  never  prayed  before ;  for 
there  was  a  leaf  torn  rudely  out  from  the  great 
Book  of  Life.  There  she  lay  dead  on  her  bed, 
with  a  long  tress  of  hair  clenched  tightly  in  her 
little  hand.  8he  had  evidently  torn  up  all  papers 
that  could  leave  any  clue  to  her  family,  or  friends, 
or  the  motive  of  her  death.  The  fire  had  destroyed 
everything  that  could  have  told  tales  of  sorrow  — 
for  the  grate  was  full  of  charred  manuscripts. 
Worse  than  all,  on  the  floor  lay  a  bottle  of  lauda- 
num empty — at  the  foot  of  her  bed  lay  her  desk 
open,  with  a  Bible  by  its  side,  with  the  leaves 
turned  down  at  the  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Luke, 
in  which  ooeur  these  words,  touching  a  Jewish 


female — **  ffer  sint,  whUh  are  mtmjf,  are  Jbrghen  ; 
for  ike  loved  Muek.** 

Strange  contradiction  in  life  as  in  death — social 
paradox — love's  heretic — love's  martyr  wertthou! 

On  the  ground,  just  as  they  had  fallen,  lay  these 
lines,  with  the  ink  but  a  few  hours  dry  on  the 
paper,  whereon  she  wrote,  with  a  brain  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  madness,  and  a  hand  trembling  for 
the  last  time  ere  it  became  rigid  in  death,  this  last 
wail  of  sorrow,  part  of  which  I  give,  not  from  its 
merits  as  a  composition,  but  as  a  fit  pendant  to 
these  broken  memories  of  that  young  girl's  broken 
heart : — 

In  the  nighfs  deep,  weird  silence — in  my  memory-hanntad 

sleep — 
0(1  I  ponder  o'er  my  childhood — oft,  in  hittemeae,    I 

weep 
For  the  dead,  pare  hopes  of  childhood — for  ny  giiUiood's 

earnest  trath — 
Till  I  monm,  a  child  in  spirit,   o*er  my  pasaion-auUiad 

youth. 
'Oh,  those  days  when  angels  hovered  ronnd  my  childhood's 

curtained  bed,. 
When  Ood's  angels  smiled  npon  me  through  the  faeet  of 

the  dead. 
They— the  friends  of  taadar ohildhood~who  are  Ijiag 

still  and  low; 
Alas!  that  harmless  memories   shonld  sting  my  spirit 

now. 

I  have  bowed  to  basest  idols — I  have  dimmed  the  figbt 

divine, 
I  have  seen  it  flicker  wildly  at  Sin*s  so«l-de8troyiagahria«u 
I  have  scorned  the  voice  of  eonsdenoa — ^I  hava  loved, 

whatever  betide ; 
I  do  love— Pm  very  lonely.— Would  to  Ood  that  I  had 

died 
Ere  I  lost  young  fidth,  young  gladness— ere  a  mist  ny 

soul  did  see, 
Hanging  black  above,  around  it ;  memories  of  a  raothflif^a 

knee, 
Of  the  evening  prayer  at  gloaming — ^which  now  I   dare 

not  pray, 
Throng  my  heart  with  memories  solemn  of  a  time  long 

passed  away,  • 
With  the  memories  sorrow-aofiened  of  fliy  childhood's 

long*lost  home. 
Whither  now,  a  pilgrim  wayworn,  in  my  dreams  I  nightlj 

come. 

.  •  •  •  •  • 

Father!     I  am  very  lonely — in  doubt  and  dark  despair, 
I  have  wronged  thee — I  do  wrong  thee^in  the  midat   of 

sin  and  care. 
Thou  dost  send  these  solemn  memoriea  which  hatahamlsod 

me  so  long. 
Like  the  unforgotten  music  of  my  mother's  cradle  aosy  I 


Any  one  can  imagine  this  poor  girl — ^for  she  ^ 
but  little  more — sitting  her  last  night  on  earth,  in. 
that  lonely  room,  by  her  failing  fire,  writing  these 
sad,  strange,  incoherent  lines,  tear-blotted,  as  ihej 
seem,  with  eyes  red  with  weeping.  The  rest  Is 
a  common  story — a  coroner's  iuquest,  a  yerdiot  of 
"temporary  insanity,"  and  a  quiet  funeral,  attended 
by  that  rough  voiced,  tender-hearted  old  landlady 
and  myself.  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  eyil" — for  here  was  a  young  girl 
of  pure  mind  at  life's  outset,  one  whom  love  led 
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astraj  to  misery  and  snicide,  and  whose  death  was 
as  dreary  as  her  life  had  been  sad.  Dreamer !  here 
was  one  of  thine  own  school— a  dreamer  gazing 
idly  on  sin  with  folded  hands — a  sinner  weakly 
sinning  with  the  best  intentions — a  whisperer  to 
herself  of  "  smooth  things*' — a  self-deceiver,  and — 
a  suicide  ! 


After  the  battle  «of  Balaklava,  a  dead  dragoon 
was  fonnd  with  his  sword  still  clenched  in  his  hand. 
Round  the  dead  man's  neck  was  a  hair  chain,  with 
a  locket  appended  thereto,  containing  a  long  flaxen 
tress.  On  that  locket  was  engraven  "  mart  leigh." 
In  his  pocket-book  was  found  an  extract  from  the 
Times  (the  advertisement  before  referred  to  by  me) ; 
on  the  back  of  that  advertisement  was  written  in 
ink,  and  in  a  bold,  clear  hand — 

Poor  H«7't  latt  words.  Hay  God  have  mercy  on  her, 
and  forgife  roe !  If  the  finder  of  this,  after  ray  death,  will 
caaae  it,  with  the  locket  round  my  necic,  to  be  buried  with 
me,  Iw  win,  perchance,  soothe  the  spirit  of  the  departed. 

RlOINALD  N . 

And  now  I  have  told  you  how  Mary  Leigh  and 

Reginald  N lived,  loved,    sinned,  and  died. 

Let  Qs  hope,  with  the  cliarity  **  that  thinketh  no 
evil,"  that  God  has  indeed  pardoned  her.  Let  us 
hope  that  He,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  has  pardoned 
the  soldier  who  died  nobly  and  young,  whose  last 
prayer  was  for  forgiveness  and  his  country's  hon- 
our, and  who,  "after  life's  fitful  fever,  sleeps 
well"  in  his  grave  on  the  plain  of  Balaklava. 


I  love  a  suburban  Cemetery.  Often  in  summer 
liave  I  sat  there  looking  out  over  the  monster  city, 
with  its  churches  looming  out  mistily  in  bold  relief 
against  the  sky,  or  reflecting  the  last  red  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  Last  summer  I  was  whiling  away  a 
pleasant  July  evening  there  among  the  tombs.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  poor  Mary  Leigh's  was  the 
tomb  sought  in  my  wanderings,  and  that  1  looked 
down  mournfully  on  Mary's  epitaph,  chosen  by  her 
old  landlady — 

Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven ; 
for  she  loved  much. 

I  am  anxious  to  coincide  in  that  epitaph's  benedic 
tioB ;  it  tells  so  much  in  so  few  words.  My  charity 
Wtkrrea  its  application  just,  and  Faith  points  to  a 
p«i«r  day  beyond  the  tomb,  where  "  Qod  will  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  all  faces,"  and  where  "  the 
wkked  cease  from  troubling  aud  the  weary  are  at 
rest." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
|<f«rs  to  Uboor  and  to  wait,— Lonfifdlow. 

Tie  woman  nlone  with  a  purtr  heart. 
Can  see  a]I  tlie  Idols  of  life  depart, 
And  lova  the  more,  and  ^mile,  Mud  blass 
Uua  in  his  mtarmuat  wretchedness. 

Sairjf  Cornwall. 

Thx  ftre  still  roars   away   up  the  chimney,   the 
smoJce-nnga  still  float  away  from  my  meerschanm- 


bowl  lazily  over  my  head,  the  night  is  now  far 
spent,  and  here  am  I,  still  sitting  in  my  armchair, 
smoking  and  musing  alone.  If  my  memories  have 
hitherto  been  sad,  it  is  no/ because  my  life  has  been 
altogether  dreary.  True,  I  have  had  sorrow  in  my 
life — for,  although  a  young  man,  I  have  seen  much 
falsehood,  more  suffering,  and  have  lived  a  longer 
age  in  sensations  than  many  who  are  older  ;  but 
if  love's  light  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from  my 
path  early  in  life,  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  this  light  may  not  just  now  be  shining 
on  other  lives  around  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  deem 
all  false  because  some  practise  falsehood,  all  cold 
because  many  are,  or  to  judge  a  whole  from  a  part. 
It  will  take  far  more  than  the  epigrammatic  worldly 
wisdom  of  Rochefoucault,  the  sweet  sadness  of 
poor  L.  E.  L.'s  muse,  the  mournful  scorn  of  Byron, 
or  the  biting  sarcasms  of  Thackeray, — far  more 
than  a  cynic's  well  worded  sneer,  or  the  mere  re- 
flection of  a  writer's  morbid  mind,  to  teach  me 
that  love  is  nothing  better  than  a  Platonic  phan- 
tasy— a  pleasant  theory,  innocent  of  practice — 
a  poet's  lie  to  comfort  his  heart — or  that  truth  can 
only  be  found  in  boarding  schools  and  three- 
volume  novels.  No  man  ever  yet  travelled  from 
the  Dan  to  tbe  Beersheba  of  society  and  "  found 
all  barren."  On  my  table  lies  a  book  just  sent 
to  me  by  my  old  friend  Arthur  Egerton,  whose  life 
has  been  to  me  oftentimes  a  natural  homily,  when- 
ever I  would  sigh,  in  that  selfisb  discontent  which 
looks  on  life  with  such  a  jaundiced  eye,  that  my  life 
is  very  dreary,  very  loveless,  very  aimless,  and  all 
those  unpleasant  et  ceterat  which  discontent  is  al- 
ways glad  to  convert  into  grumblings,  ready  made 
to  fit  anything.  This  certainly  is  vague ;  let 
me  therefore  call  to  mind  the  heart-history,  and 
the  actions  of  that  true  hearted  man,  and  give  you 
the  benefit  of  such  recollection. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Arthur  Egerton 
was  at  a  certain  public  school,  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  I  shall  here  leave  nameless.  We  two 
boys  were  in  the  same  "  house  "  and  form ;  "  new 
fellows,"  as  the  phrase  is  there,  in  the  same  half- 
year,  we  were  thrown  together  necessarily  by  a 
lack  of  sympathy  elsewhere,  and  hence  I  date  a 
lifelong  friendship.  The  experience  of  a  public 
school  is  required  to  tell  the  utter  loneliness  of 
heart,  the  unheeded  misery  of  a  first  half-year  in 
one  of  these  seminaries.  To  a  proud,  sensitive 
true-hearted  boy,  like  Egerton,  this  place  was  a 
moral  purgatory  for  the  first  six  months.  He  had 
on  the  surface  few  of  those  characteristics  which 
win  golden  opinions  from  men  ;  much  less  from 
boys,  who  are  always  governed  by-externals  in  their 
hasty  conjugation  of  those  odd  verbs  **  to  like  " 
and  "  to  dislike."  They  disliked  him.  It  is  not 
worth  while  wasting  words  in  an  analysis  of  their 
seni  iments.  Arthur  had  many  noble  qualities,  as  a 
boy,  too  ;  a  truthfulness  of  nature,  which  was  his 
characteristic;  besides  the  minor  attributes  of 
a  quiet  courage,  of  an  ostentation- hating  gene- 
rosity, and  strong  talent — sadly  marred  by  his 
dreamy  turn  of  mind.     Though  reputed  a  dever 
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boy  by  tUe  masien,  and  by  them  placed  ia  a  *'  good 
form,"  he  was  seldom  at  the  head,  aad  generally 
at  the  end  of  that  form — to  the  surprise  of  his 
master,  and  the  joy  of  his  form  fellows,  who  enWed 
the  clearheaded,  quiet,  idle  boy  his  shrewd  an- 
swers. Descartes  has  well  observed  that  there 
are  two  educations ;  the  one  which  a  boy  receives 
from  a  master  in  school — the  other  he  imparts  to 
himself  out  of  doors ;  Arthur  Egerton  chose  the 
latter.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  careless,  un- 
tidy, dreamy  boy,  who  lost  his  exercises  as  soon  as 
written,  and  went  to  sleep  over  tedious  comments 
of  erudite  M.A.'s  on  Greek  particles,  wasted  his 
time  altogether.  Eor  his  jears,  he  read  with  an 
avidity  and  correct  taste  that  often  surprised  the 
master  of  Iiis  form,  who  would  occasionally  stum- 
ble upon  the  soi-ditani  idle  boy  on  half-holidays, 
lying  ill  the  fields,  poring  over  delightedly,  inwardly 
digesting  the  pith  of  some  author's  mind,  far 
more  difficult  of  comprehension  than  any  dry  epi- 
tome of  dulness,  for  neglect  of  which  he  had  pro- 
bably been  severely  punished  a  few  days  before. 
In  a  word,  he  was  at  that  time  a  dreamer  tM  esse, 
a  worker  in  passe.  His  career  at  school  was  a 
failure,  as  any  one  who  knew  human  nature  well 
would  have  readily  prognosticated — and  Arthur 
Egerton  was  quietly  "  requested  to  leave,"  which 
is  considered  tantamount  to  expulsion  in  every- 
thing but  publicity.  He  was  "  requested  to  leave'* 
for  no  specific  breach  of  discipline,  but  for  a 
general  disregard  of  school  etiquette.  He,  how- 
ever, had  the  satisfaction  of  being  told  that  his 
conduct  had  ever  been  marked  by  a  high  sense  of 
honour,  however  injudicious  it  might  have  been  in 
other  respects.  And  here  perhaps  fathers  who 
have  sons  to  educate  will  allow  one  who  has  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  scholastic  system  to  ven- 
tilate an  opinion  as  regards  the  system  pursued 
in  our  public  schools  generally.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  many  absurd  customs,  such  as  "  fagging  '* 
and  the  like,  tolerated,  nay  upheld  by  the  masters 
— which  seldom  fail  to  make  a  boy  at  first  a  slave, 
at  lA!^t  a  t  J  rant.  Then  there  is  too  little  personal 
Gup«rvision  on  the  part  of  the  masters  themselves 
— 1  he  J  leave  too  much  to  the  Prcepostors  (monitors 
elsewheru)|  and  trust  too  much  to  a  boy's  sense  of 
right  aiid  wrong,  which,  at  public  schools,  is  some- 
what vague ;  they  allow  too  much  freedom,  and 
then  pi)  n]:ih  the  ^  they  have  hitherto  treated  as 
n  t7iatt,  like  a  child,  for  some  trifling  breach  of 
tritlitig  discipline.  Moreover,  there  is  at  these 
plmes  DO  classification  of  boys'  natures — all  are 
treated  dike^  rewarded  or  punished  alike,  wiih 
indi&criniiEtate  kinduess  or  ill-timed  severity,  as 
the  casc^  may  be,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  obtuse, 
snlleti  nature,  is  hardened  or  brutalbed,  the  keen- 
witted imLure  warped  to  sourness,  or  indulged  to 
the  verge  of  conceit,  and  the  proud,  true-hearted, 
yet  sensLlif  e  nature  galled  by  harsh  restrictions, 
or  perverted  by  too  great  laxity. 

There  likewise  seems  to  be  an  opinion  at  public 
schools  that  the  head  is  the  only  thing  to  be  edu- 
cated— that,  so  long  as  the  boy  has  "  knocked  off" 


the  maximum  number  of  Alcaics  or  Greek  laoibies 
per  hour,  or  any  such  accomplishment,   he  has 
done  all  that  education  can   teach,   or  he  require. 
The  heart  is  sacrificed  to  the  head,  the   useful  to 
the  ornamental,  the  right  to  the  expedient.      So  it 
was  in   our  time;  so  it  will   ever  be  at  all  p«b- 
lic  schools  till  another  Arnold  arise  to   teach  the 
world  that,  as  "  the  boy  is  the  father  of  the   man," 
so  that  same  world  makes  a  great  mistake,   except 
in  a  few  rare  cases,  if  it  expects  fruit  from  tliat 
manhood  whose  boyhood  produced    nothings    bat 
th()rns,  or  wood  running  to  waste.      To  drop   the 
metaphorical  and  descend  once  more  to  the  dear, 
plain  old  Saxon  of  every  day  life ;  these   remarks 
may  explain  Egerton's  failure,   his   character,  and 
tlie  system  which  called  them  forth.      We  parted 
one  fine  summer  morning  after  a  quiet  strolL       He 
was,  when   we   next  met,   at  Oxford,  dreaming; 
wasting  his   fortune,   talent,  and  energies,    as   / 
thought,  as  of  old.     The  change  to  more    conge- 
nial Oxford  was  not  greater  than  that  I  saw   from 
the  boy  Egerton  at  school  to  the  man  Egerton  at 
college.     Oxford  had   grievously  altered   him   ia 
some  respects.     He  had  lost  already  much  of   the 
freshness   of    his   mind — much   of  the   tniMiog 
truthfulness  of  his  nature,  and  had  become  a  maa 
courted  for  his  society,  versatile,  witty,    liked  by 
many,  loved  by  none,  misunderstood   by  all,    and, 
in  addition  to  these,  truly  the  "  fastest"   member 
of  the  "  fastest"  set  in  Oxford.      Yet  he  was  still 
a  worker,  though   desultory  and  utterly  withont 
aim  or  system.     He  was,  in  a  measure,  still  bo^ed 
on  self-education,  as  he   called  the    teaching  of 
nights  spent  in   brilliant   dissipation,  wherein   be 
lavished  the  stores  of  his  mind  on  the  topic  of  the 
hour,  to  be  succeeded  by  afternoons  spent  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cherwell,  with  a  cigar  in  his  month, 
and  some   volume   of  heavy   reading,  or  Plato's 
glorious  dreamiugs,  just   as  it   happened,   in   his 
hand.     The  end  of  all  this  drew  nigh  ;  broken  in 
health  and  fortune,  the   clever,  desultory  atudeat 
was  ignominiously  '*  plucked,"  as  scores  of  like 
men  are  *'  plucked  *'  yearly — and  he  returned  home 
to  Ravenscliffe  in  great  disgust  and  self-contempt 
Arthur  Egerton  was  an  orphan,  and,  on   attaining 
his  majority,  succeeded  to  a  small  entailed   estate, 
and  a  queer,  quaint  old  Hall,  co-eval  with  the  Tn- 
dors ;  his  failure  therefore  at  Oxford  was  not   so 
utterly  irretrievable  as  failure  would  have  been  to 
many  of  his  *'  college  chums  "  otherwise  oironm- 
stanced.     Nevertheless  he  felt  hia  position  acnteiy 
— he  now  felt  that  he  had  wasted  his  fortune, 
strength,  and.  purity  of  soul  in  a  mad  quest  of  that 
ignis fatuus  of  the  young,  popularity ;  and  if,  as 
a  Father  of  the  Church    avers — ''the  first  step 
towards  wisdom  is  to  discriminate  between  thin^ 
true  and  things  false,"  then  Arthur  Egerton  was 
already  becoming  a  better  and  a  wiser  man. 

Ravenscliffe  Hall  was  by  situation  well  fitted 
for  a  locus  peniientia  ;  it  stood  lonely,  in  a  hoUov, 
surrounded  by  gloomy  pines,  and  was  altogether  a 
place  that  Zimmerman,  the  apostle  of  sditnde, 
would  have  loved  for  its  silence.     In  that  dreaiy 
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oid  ball,  with  bis  broken  fortunes  and  blighted 
hopes,  did  be  calmlj  sit  down  to  conquer  despair 
bj  toil.  He  had  an  excellent  library,  and  as 
society  at  and  near  Havenscliffe  was  h'roited  to  a 
few  families,  and  those  some  fonr  or  five  miles 
apart  (with  one  exception),  he  had  few  temptations 
to  kfieoess.  He  read  eight  honrs  adaj ;  yet  there 
was  banging  over  bim,  marring  the  work  of  the 
brare-beiffted  yonng  man,  the  old  desnltoiy  spirit 
stilL  There  was  in  him  as  yet  a  want  of  motive 
for  action,  and  tlds  was  soon  to  be  supplied. 


Save  Vr.  Eversley,  the  rector  of  Uavenscliffe, 
and  his  wife,  Egerton  visited  no  one  now.     One 
naoming,  as  he  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Eversley,  in 
came  the  old  rector,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
sayli^  that  a  Miss  Dalton,  his  wife*s  niece,  was 
coining  to  take  np  her  abode  at  Uavenscliffe  with 
her  nncle^-for  she  was  an  orphan,  and  Mr.  Eversley 
had  been,  by  her  lost  father,  appointed  her  guardian. 
Egerton  bad  heard  much  of  this  Miss  Ballon  from 
his  old  friends  at  the  rectory,  and  though  he  had 
nerer  seen  her,  he  already,  with  a  truthful  presenti- 
ment, began  to  feel  a  newly-awakened  interest  in 
her   advent.     In  a  few  days  she  arrived  at  the 
rectory,  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  he  called.    Though 
tbe  ''two  yonng  people,"  as  Mrs.  Eversley  uncere- 
monioosly  called   them,   were  strangers  to  each 
other,  they  had,  nevertheless,  heard  enough  of  each 
other  to  fill  a  quarto  volume  long  before  their  first 
meeting  in  the  rector's  drawing-room.  Some  people 
aTow  that  "first  impressions  are  everything  ;"  I 
am  not  one  of  that  school.     Miss  Dalton's  first 
impressions  of  Egerton  were  anything  but  favour- 
able  to  that  strange  young  man.     And  this  was 
but  natural,  after  all.     Mr.  Eversley  bad  been 
Xgert<Hi*8  first  tutor ;  be  it  was  who  was  doomed, 
more  than  all  others,  to  mourn  over  Egerton's  folly 
as,  week  after  week,  from  an  old  Oxfbrd  friend  of 
the  rector,  came  down  fresh  accounts  of  the  cen- 
sure-defying eccentricities  and  headstrong  irregu- 
larities of  Mr.  Eversley's  old  pupil    Nevertheless, 
he  had  faith  in  Egerton's  future ;  he  hoped  that 
mid^y  would  redeem  the  promise  of  tRe  morning, 
and,  in  spite  of  sad  stories  of  debt  and  duns,  idle- 
aess  and  dissipation,  aimless  dreams  and  wasted 
energies,  tbe  good  old  man  loved  the  noble-hearted, 
wayward  youth  still.    And  Alice  Dalton  had  heard 
an  these  things  long  ago — had  formed  her  estimate 
of  him  before  they  met — and  her  opinion,  once 
formed,  was  difficult  to  change.     Poor  Arthur  was 
at  no  time  a  man  calculated  to  appear  better  than, 
if  even  as  good  as,  he  was.     He  had  many  pecu- 
liarities— the  same  which  had  made  bim  disliked 
at  adiool,  tad  openly  ridiculed  at  the  university, 
by  men  with  a  poor  tithe  of  his  brains.     He  was, 
in  fact,  Kke  a  rough  diamond  in  a  rougher  setting. 
A  gentleman  in  his  every  idea,  he  nevertheless 
laelMd  ease  aad  polish,  and  so  was  a  man  nniver- 
aaBj  Buannderstood  by  bis  mere  acquaintances, 
half  loved,  half  tolerated  by  his  friends,  with  a 
aelf-eompboaiticoaipaasionateshmg  of  the  shoulder. 


and  superficially  a  kind  of  kinder  Caliban  to  her 
he  was  so  soon  to  love.  O,  mighty  charm  of 
manner !  O,  subtle  might  of  externals  !  JFiih 
you,  a  man  may  be  a  selfish  worldling,  an  opinion- 
ated coxcomb — if  he  have  but  tact  to  veil  the 
egotist — and  yet  the  "  lion"  of  a  drawing-room,  a 
prince  of  good  fellows,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
a  dinner  party,  an  envied  "  diner  out,"  liked  by 
all,  perhaps  esteemed  by  a  few — nay  more,  perhaps 
even  devotedly  loved  by  one ;  while,  withoui  you, 
a  man  is  for  ever  doomed  to  be  that  dreariest  of 
human  misconceptions,  a  roan  ridiculed  while  mis- 
understood, a  "  quiz"  for  men,  a  laughing-stock  in 
private  for  women.  Misunderstood  by  all,  his  is 
that  dumbness  of  the  heart  which  can  see  aU,  feel 
all  keenly,  without  even  the  power  of  enforcing 
respect,  of  winning  love,  or  retaining  it  if  won. 
These  observations,  in  a  degree,  apply  to  Egerton 
yet.  Miss  Dalton  erred  with  the  rest,  l^rton 
saw  it,  and  became  more  awkward  in  due  proportion 
to  his  efforts  to  be  more  agreeable.  I  suppose  £ 
must  attempt  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  my  hero. 
His  face  was  about  as  attractive  as  his  manners. 
Without  bebg  plain,  he  was  anything  but  what  is 
commonly  called  "  good  looking" — a  fact  he  was 
perfectly  aware  of,  unluckily.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
with  long,  black  hair,  dark,  dreamy  eyes,  broad 
forehead,  and  a  nose  just  regular  enough  to  redeem 
it  from  ugliness,  with  a  small,  compressed  mouth, 
and  hard  lines  about  it,  by  no  means  amiable  in 
their  expression.  Such  was  Egerton  then.  You 
see  there  is  nothing  at  all  savouring  of  three  volume 
novel  romance  in  this. 

Alice  Dalton  was  a  very  pretty  girl — one  whose 
beauty,  nevertheless,  lay  almost  entirely  in  expres- 
sion. She  had,  what  is  unusual  with  English 
ladies,  with  dark  blue  eyes  a  profusion  of  long, 
waving  hair,  dark  as  a  raven's  wing— eyes  in  whose 
clear  depth  lay  that  pure  expression  of  gentle 
truthfulness  we  so  seldom  see  but  in  tbe  very 
young,  and  features  classic  in  their  regularity  with- 
out being  cold  in  their  contour.  With  the  vigorous 
intellect  of  man,  she  combined  the  keener  percep- 
tion of  woman,  clever  without  coarseness,  witty 
without  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  her  composition, 
self  relying  without  (as  is  common  to  such  natures 
generally)  inordinate  self-esteem,  quiet  without 
coldness,  reserved  without  hauienr,  she  was  one  of 
those  women  one  sees  so  seldom  and  remembers  so 
long. 

As  a  reverist,  a  poor  chronicler  of  broken  me- 
mories, I  think  I  have  a  right  to  be  abrupt  when 
it  saves  your  time  and  patience,  or  suits  my 
purpose.  With  this  lame  apology,  I  trust  you  will 
excuse  my  cutting  short  the  events  of  a  year,  and 
informing  you  briefiy  that,  in  less  than  that  time, 
Arthur  Egerton  had  fallen  in  love— not  madly, 
foolishly,  or  with  what  Mr.  Thackeray  is  pleased 
to  term,  "calPs  head  love" — with  Alice  Dalton. 
He  made  her  an  offer  and  this  was  gently,  kindly, 
firmly  rejected  by  the  aforesaid  youiw  ^y.    It  » 
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bitter,  when  a  man  has  cast  bLu  all  of  affection 
and  truth  upon  a  die,  to  see  the  chance  against 
him,  and  himself  a  beggar,  dowered  with  nothing 
but  his  own  great  love,  and  poor  in  all  beside.  But 
Egerton,  knowing  all  this,  with  the  knowledge 
stinging  him  to  the  quick,  was  uo  fool  and  no 
coward.  He  did  not  walk  back  to  Ravenscliffe 
Fftll,  to  tear  his  hair  for  half  an  hour,  write  a 
lugubrious  farewell  to  Alice,  and  cut  his  throat  in 
that  approved  melodramatic  style  common  to  trans- 
pontine theatres.  lAo  such  thing — he  loved  Alice 
far  too  well  to  have  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  that 
or  any  similar  way,  even  though  he  had  been, 
which  he  was  not,  as  sickly-sentimental  as 
"  Goethe V  own  Werther\  besides,  he  was  too 
true,  too  clever  a  man  to  be  romantic,  in  the 
circulating  library  acceptation  of  the  term,  at  any 
time.  I  have  heard  that  he  came  home  very  pale, 
but  very  calm — deep  sorrow,  after  its  first  burst, 
is  very  calm — shut  himself  up  all  uight  in  his 
library,  and  spent  the  evening — in  writing  poetry  ? 
—no  such  thing — in  smoking  and  reading  the  last 
political  pamphlet ! 

He  felt  at  last  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  her 
love — for  in  true  love  the  proudest  hearts  are 
humble ;  he  felt  that,  perhaps,  but  for  his  own 
wilfulness  in  days  past,  he  might  have  been.  He 
determined,  even  if  he  should  never  be  blessed 
with  love  like  hers,  he  would  at  least  deserve  it. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  that  library  and  read  hard 
for  six  months  with  an  iron  will  and  a  definite 
purpose  he  had  ever  lacked  till  now.  At  the  end 
of  that  six  months  he  determmed  to  leave 
BAvenscliffe  for  London — to  lay  aside  the  aimless 
dreamer,  and  take  up  his  place,  however  humble, 
in  the  battle  of  life.  Literature  had  ever  pos* 
sessed  more  attractions  for  him  than  any  other 
profession;  so  he  became  a  disappointed  iuan,  a 
rejected  oontributor,  a  roughly-handled  poet,  a 
snubbed  '*  poor  author*' — like  most  other  men  who 
have  ever  climbed  painfully  up  life's  rough  stairs  to 
fame.  But  he  was  patient,  calm  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  strength.  He  knew  that,  even  as  a  runner 
must  toil  long,  and  practise  much  self-denial,  ere 
he  gain  a  prize,  so  he  must  work  long,  and  bear 
many  things  ere  he  brought  his  boyhood's  dreams 
to  a  fair  realisation.  Let  no  one  think  that  he 
simply  aspired  to  be  a  mere  author ;  he  had  far 
nobler  aspirations.  He  felt  that  a  true  man, 
speaking  from  his  own  heart  fearlessly,  would 
carry  weight — so,  taking  for  his  motto  the  words 
of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  (and  Longfellow  after  him,) 
*<  look  into  thine  own  heart  and  write,"  that  pale 
student  from  hb  dingy  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn, 
sent  forth  to  the  outer  world  many  brave  words  of 
good  cheer — earnest,  truth-vindicating  words, 
subtle  dissections,  from  personal  knowledge,  of  the 
human  heart,  withering  denunciations  of  the 
social  heresies,  the  heart-rending  moral  anomalies, 
the  fair,  false  myths  that  lead  so  many  truth- 
seeking  hearts  astray  to  misery,  and  warp  us  "  from 
the  living  truth.*'  His  own  short  life  had  beea 
pregnant   with    feeling,   if  scanty   of  action — he 


would  therefore  speak  yrom  the-heart  ^the  heart ; 
he   did   so   speak,  and  the  result   rewarded   him 
beyond    his    fondest    hopes.      His    books    were 
widely  circulated  ;  other   hearts   gave   back   tie 
echo   of  his  own;    he   had   won  a  name.     And 
Alice  saw  those  books,  and  in  a  short  time,    to  the 
surprise  of  the  incredulous  rector   and  his    wife, 
had  seen  through  the  thin  veil  of  his  nan  de  pltmf, 
the  rejected  lover,  the  once  reckless  rou^   sbe 
had    at    first    imagined,    the    quondam     aiml^s 
dreamer,   now  the  earnest  worker  iu  the    good 
cause  of  truth,  Arthur  Egerton.     Then,   at   last, 
she  owned  to  her  quiet  heart  that  she  had   jiu^ 
harshly  of  the  man  in  her  crude  estimate    of  bin, 
based  on  externals.     She  rejoiced  iu  his   success ; 
but,  more  than  all,  she  rejoiced  that  he  bad   cofi- 
quered  his  coarser  nature,  with  that  compassionate 
joy  with  which  we  can  conceive  angels  r^oidng 
in  heaven  **  over  the  sinner  that  repenteth."     Site 
saw  in  his  books  the  evidences  of  the  man's  true, 
loving  heart,  and  she  forgot  the  roughness    of  his 
form,  faoe,  and  manner.     The  wum  Egerton  spoke 
through  those  books,  not  the  constrained,  unreal 
mockery  of  the  man  she  had  seen   in   hb  UDCoutii 
attempts  at  drawing-room  agrhnent,  Li  an  authoc'ft 
books  you  ever  see  hb  purer  mind,  hb  real  self; 
in  spite  of  the  common  sneer  that  authors  in  their 
lives  and  in  their  books  present  two  sadlj   diffa- 
ent  aspects.     Shackled  by  conventionalities  b  the 
freest  thinker  in  hb  daily  life ;  iu  hb   books  the 
worldling  b  forgotten,  and  the   true  man   staads 
out  in  pure  simplicity  of  souL     A  blush   cannot 
be  transferred  to  paper ;  but  there  b  always  in 
common  conversation  an  under-current,  ^je  ne  sou 
quoi,  which  keeps  back  something.    In  a  book  the 
author  b  alone  with  hb  subject — he  does  not  fear 
(for  the  time  being,  at  least,)  the  half-increduloits 
smile,  or  contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  d. 
Ibtening  friends.     Egerton  in  hb  daUy  life  might 
seem  rough,  ooarse,  uid  cold,  but  in  hb  books  that 
incubus,  a  fear    of  others'   misconception,   which 
ever  crushed  him  in  society,  for  a  while  left  his 
efforts  free. 

It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  had  thas 
early  snatched  the  boon,  success,  from  the  worl(f  s 
miserly  hands ;  for  hb  property  having  now,  through 
fraud  and  mbmanagement,  become  almost  hope- 
lessly encumbered,  he  was  solely  dependent  on  his 
brain  and  grey  goose  quill  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

"Misfortunes  never  come  singly;"  Egerton 
was  now  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  adage  in  all  its 
bitternessr  He  had  been  taxing  nature  too  heavily 
by  hb  restless  labours,  and  blindness  came  at  last 
as  nature's  Nemesis.  I  will  not  tell  you  in  ooocise 
narration,  how,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  ha 
found  hb  strength  and  spirits  faiUng,  hb  efforts 
less  and  less  happy,  and  hb  sight  weaken,  till  ths 
eclipse  of  that  sun  of  the  mind,  sight,  fell  apoa 
him.  I  give  you  only  the  hard,  bitter  fact,  and 
straightway  proceed  to  work  out  its  result  from 
memory.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  London,  the 
scene  of  his  lonely  labours  and  early   success,   for 
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fiATenscliffe.    The  old  Hall  had  long  ago  been  let 
by  t^gerton  to  a  strange  tenant ;  so  the  blind  man 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  rectory,  and  there  once 
mn  he  met  Alice  Dalton.     That  jroung  lady  was 
still  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness,  vith  no  appa- 
rent wish  to  exchange  it  for  a  chance  in  the  lottery 
of  mtrimony.       Sad    indeed,    was    their   first 
meclmg— painful  to  both   beyond  expression  ;  yet 
in  a  short  time  poor  Egerton  rejoiced  that  he   had 
still  in  his  great   affliction   a  wingless   angel   to 
ainistcr  to  his    sorrow — even  though   she   had 
rejected  Iiis  proffered   troth   in  "  lang  syne."     A 
je&r  passed  away,  and  he  was   blind  and   helpless 
stm  sad  Alice  the  same  gentle,    thoughtful  friend 
she  bad  ever  been   since   his   blindness.     It   was 
tl^  eastern  now  to  spend  a  few   hours   of   each 
daj  ia  the  rector's  well-stored   library ;  it    was 
Alice's  proposal  originally  that  she  should  read  to 
%fton  daily,  if  so  she  could  while  his  heart  from 
its  dreariness — and  of  this   labour   of  love   she 
i^ever  tired.    Day  after  day  might  have  been  seen 
peiT,  blmd  Egerton,   and     that     compassionate 
Toaian,  sitting  in  the  library — he   listening   with 
rapt  attention  as  she  read  with  her  clear,   musical 
voice  some  well  remembered  hiy  of 

Some  humble  poet, 
Whose  aonge  gushed  from  his  heart. 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer. 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start. 

Who,  through  long  dajs  of  hibour. 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
StDl  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 

S«eh  aoBgs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Bat  never,  siuoe  the  day  she  rejected  his  offer, 
bd  ke  ^loken  of  love  to  her  again.  If,  thought 
k  he  lud  no  right  to  lier  love  Hen,  the  poor, 
^md  mao,  broken  in  health  as  in  fortune,  could 
^e  none  motp.  Yet  his  love  was  great  as 
ff& — too  great,  too  pure  for  selfishness  now. 


^    .ii  ._r  daty,  wben  the  bird»  were  t^iugiiig 

iiij  u  Uiti^L  there  were  no    such    tbijig::^    as 

wmw^  or  de^i&h  Qii  God's  lovely  ea.rtli,    and 

Rttj  litiiig  thing  sc^iiied  joying  iu  the  seiifec    of 

f  cikleuoe — eirery  thing  gay  but  poor  Egerton 

i^ — Ali^e  and  he  were  ait  til]  g    in   the 

, muA llieir  couvet^Liou  turned ouibiitvcDts 

life*      Speakijig   of  his   first   book — a 

,  |keart~histoty--&bo  expressed    aur]>rise 

>  JOtUtg,  and  ortee  so  vrxldp    bhauld  havo 

l«3u!ied  an  idea  of  fenmte   cbaracter^ — 

l«eilOC!p(>^oti  of  love's  best  attributes,  nud 

»r  al!  by  the  tone  of  quiet   iiope- 

reg»rded  its  aulLor,  pervading   the 

»^^  ^21^  ^[^  '^  if  io  that  book  you  were 

own    Ufe-history,  ;ou   have  wronged 

^tmr   own  heart  i  beware  how  you  belie 


another,  should  yoa  ever  speak  to  the  world  again, 
as  of  old." 

"  Alice,"  replied  Egerton  sadly,  "in  that  book 
I  was  speaking  of  my  own  life  and  rejected  love. 
I  wished  to  show  to  other  hearts  that  love  might 
be  unselfish,  loving  on  even  without  hope;  I 
wished  to  show  to  you  that  «fy  appreciation  of  your 
character  was  in  no  wise  changed  or  lessened  by 
your  rejection  of  my  suit.  Little  girl,  you  see 
I  have  learned  through  much  sorrow  to  speak 
calmly  of  these  things  now.  I  have  therein  shown 
to  the  worldlings  that  women  are  something  better 
than  mere  puppets  with  strings  to  be  pulled  at  the 
discretion  of  any  "  lord  of  the  creation"  who 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  waste  an  hour  on  such 
pastime.  In  that  book  I  imagined  a  loving  heart 
lonely  in  the  world,  like  miue,  like  me,  the  author 
of  that  history,  ihe  envied  Egerton,  the  poor  blind 
man !" 

"  Arthur,*' said  Alice,  earnestly,  "you  wrong 
yourself  ;  you  wrong  me ;  you  wound  me ;  you  are 
not  lonely,  dear  Arthur,  you  have  nobly  redeemed 
the  promise  of  your  youth,  and  I" — 

This  self-relying,  reseived  Alice  Dalton,  was,  you 
see,  dear  reader,  a  woman,  after  all,  a  loving, 
gentle  little  woman  now,  as  any  of  Eve's  daughters 
who  have  ever  vindicated  their  own  true  hearts, 
and  violated  cold  conventionalities  simultaneously. 

Alice  strove  to  complete  the  sentence — love 
could  not.  The  blind  man  gently  wound  his  arm 
round  her  little  waist — she  suffered  it  to  stay 
there  unresistingly,  as  she  murmured  forth  these 
words  of  Ruth — "  Where  thou  goest,  I  will  go ; 
where  thou  diest  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
buried." 

He  thanked  God  silently,  and  owned  that  he 
was  at  last  rewarded — that  his  literary  success 
was  as  nothing — his  fame  a  cold  shadow,  compared 
with  Alice  Dsdton's  love.  But  he  was  not  selfish 
in  his  gratitude  to  God,  and  love  of  her.  He, 
the  blind  man,  to  whom,  to-day,  unasked,  this  fair 
girl  he  had  deemed  so  proud  and  cold  had  ten- 
dered her  loving  heart,  loved  her  far  too  dearly  to 
wish  to  link  young  beauty  to  blind  decrepitude. 
There  was  a  fierce  struggle  waging  in  his  hearf, 
as  the  blushing  girl  could  see  from  the  workings 
of  his  hard,  stern  features,  ere  he  spoke  once  more, 
slowly*  very  sadly,  yet  with  quiet  determination 
giving  emphasis  to  every  syllable — "  My  little  wing- 
less angel,  this  can  never  be.  You  must  not  wed 
a  helpless,  blind  man — you  must  not  wed  blindness 
and  poverty  in  one.  Love  me — as  I  love — will 
ever  love  you — but  let  me  alone  bear  the 
bitter  burden  our  all-wise  God  has  laid  upon  me — 
and  love  you  evermore  for  your  wish  to  lighten  it. 
You  roust  not  be  the  blind  man's  wife !" 

Tears  stood  in  hb  sightless  eyes  as  he  spoke 
with  quivering  lips  these  bitter,  loving  words.  If 
Alice  had  never  loved  Egerton  of  old — sha  loved 
the  blind  man  now. 

The  good  old  rector  and  his  wife  were  fast" 
growing  old  and  feeble ;   Alice  and  Arthur  both 
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felt  they  would  soon  be  alone  in  the  world.  She 
made  use  of  this  as  loye's  plea  against  Egerton's  self- 
denying  resolution — ske  would  be  alone  in  the 
world — she  could  not  bear  to  leave  him  to  the  care 
of  strangers,  as  she  roust  at  the  death  of  her  un- 
cle and  aunt.  Little  more  remains  to  be  told. 
Alice  Dalton  married  Arthur  Egerton,  the  helple^ 
blind  man.  The  old  rector  gave  her  away — / 
was  Egerton's  "  best  friend*'  on  that  occasion,  and 
can  certify  that,  auiong  the  feminine  congregation, 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  as  I  led  him,  helpless  as  a 
child,  to  the  altar.  They  lived  at  the  rectory  for  two 
years  after  their  marriage  until  the  rector  and  bis 
wife  were  laid  side  by  side  in  the  church-yard  atRa- 
venscliffe.  Alice  had  some  property  of  her  own 
in  a  neighbouring  county,  and  since  her  marriage 
an  eminent  lawyer,  a  college-friend  of  Egerton, 
bad  told  them  that,  by  operation  of  law,  there  was 
a  prospect  of  speedily  clearing  off  many  of  the 
encumbrances  on  the  Ravenscliffe  property,  so  as 
to  leave  them  a  good  income  still.  This  done,  they 
removed  to  the  Hall.  Alice  resumed  her  daily 
readings,  in  Egerton*s  library  this  time,  and  what 
is,  perhaps,  more  worthy  of  record,  Egerton  still 
calls  her  his  "  wingless  angel,"  as  of  old.  And 
Ck>d  in  his  own  good  time  sent  more  blessings  to 
that  happy  home.  A  celebrated  London  physician, 
some  six  months  aft^r  their  marriage,  had  told 
them  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  possible,  nay,  pro- 


bable, that  Egerton  would,  in  time,  under  sldtfd 
hands,  recover  his  sight.  An  operation  crowned 
their  hopes  with  success  in  the  fourth  year  of  tidr 
marriage,  and  Egerton  can  now  see  his  wife  and  i 
smiling  miniature  of  her  in  a  baby  Aliee.  I 
spent  a  week  with  them  last  summer-^I  ltd 
that  first  book  of  Egerton's,  which  had  won  Alice's 
hearf ,  over  again — and  I  remarked  to  him  thattk 
life-history  was  indeed  a  sadly  imperfect  tale  witk- 
out  that  best  episode  of  love  and  compaasioiiii 
devotion,  wherein  dear  Alice  Dalt<m  beeame  tk 
wife  of  my  old  friend. 

My  fire  is  fast  failing — my  lamp  is  well  nigk 
out — my  tobacco  jar  is  empty,  the  ashes  in  my 
meerschaum  glow  no  more,  and  perchance  yoi  m 
weary  of  an  evening  spent  with  a  lone  man  tU 
his  memories. 

Moralists  are  apt  to  grow  prosy ;  so  I  will  pool 
a  prosy  moral  with  the  poetry  of  that  flower  d 
chivalry,  the  high-souled  Sir  Philip  Sydney  :— 

Believe  me,  man,  there  is  no  greater  Uine 
Than  is  the  qnict  joje  of  lovinge  wife. 

Which,  whoso  wants,  half  of  himseUe  doth  bisk; 
Friend  without  change,  playfellow  without  strifr, 

Food  withoot  snrfdt^  eoansel  without  pride^ 
Is  this  tweei  doubimp  of  our  tm^fU  U/e  ! 

And  now— 

To  each  and  all  a  fidr  good  night, 
With  rosy  dreams  and  slnmberB  light. 


TWENTY-SEVEN    YEARS    OF    A    COSMOPOLITE'S    LIFE; 

BEING 

PAGES  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Some  people  are  said  to  be  bom  with  silver  spoons 
.  in  their  mouths,  their  natural  inheritance  are  acres 
of  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  and  the  only  trouble 
they  experience  through  life  (apart  from  human 
ailments)  the  effort  of  stooping  down  to  pick  up 
the  golden  guineas  with  which  their  pathway  is 
profusely  strewn.  Others,  including  not  a  few  of 
the  above  lucky  class,  are  bom  and  continue  all 
their  lives  "spoons,"  morally  and  physically.  I 
certainly  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  privileges  of  the 
first ;  and,  I  hope,  may  be  excluded  from  the  last. 
But  if  ever  a  child  was  bom  with  a  pilgrim's  staff 
in  its  hand,  and  a  roving  commission  in  its  heart, 
that  child  am  I — the  writer  of  these  pages.  Of 
this  fact  the  reader  shall  be  thoroughly  convinced 
who  has  the  moral  courage  to  wade  through  my 
adventures,  from  the  first  to  the  last  chapter 
indited. 

Looking  back  up  the  long,  bat  clearly  lighted, 
street  of  twenty-seven  years'  experience,  I  find 
that  I  am  entitled  to  rank  as  a  traveller  and  a 
cosmopolite.  From  1830  to  1857  I  have  been 
almost  perpetually  on  the  move,  constitutb^  a 


home  in  India,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Sin 
China,  Sumatra,  Australia,  Southern  Africa, 
America,  England,  France,  Belgium,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey, 
have  resided  for  months  and  for  years  in  all  tl 
countries,  and  fixing  upon  a  central  home, 
scribed  greater  or  smaller  circles  round  it 
jaunts  and  pleasure  parties;  so  that  I  visited 
immense  extent  of  country — acquired  a 
number  of  languages — associated  with  all 
and  classes — gained  a  thorough  insight  into 
toms  and  habits — endured  many  liardsh][ 
roughed  it  by  &ea  and  land — had  a  multitude 
adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes — quaffed 
glittering  bowl  of  joy,  and  sipped  up  the 
dregs  of  the  cop  of  bitterness — ^tried  every  ii 
able  profession  and  calling — and,  as  a  re( 
tive  summary,  have  much  cause  to  bo  thankful 
the  manifest  and  marvellous  mercies  of  Plt>Tir 
which  have  hedged  me  in,  or  buoyed  me 
throughout  an  adventurous  career. 

Whilst  yet  an  infant,  I  was  carried  out  i 
Madras,  where  my  father  and  undo  were  re^ 
tively  in  the  dvil  and  military  servioe  of 
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Sast  India  Compaoy.  The  latter,  who  commanded 
the  1st  Madras  Cavalry,  was  killed  in  action  at 
the  head  of  bis  regiment ;  and  before  I  had  at- 
iaioed  my  eighth  year,  both  my  parents  had  fallen 
rictims  to  the  climate,  leaving  me  to  the  entire 
jharge  of  my  sister  Ellen,  then  the  young  widow 
)t  a  colonel,  who  had  been  recently  killed  at  the 
itorming  of  Rangoon.  India,  indeed,  has  proved 
ibe  grave  of  my  family.  As  far  back  as  I  can 
reeoUect  I  was  always  clothed  in  mourning ;  and 
ODg  before  1830 — the  year  from  which  I  date  my 
irst  roving  commission — I  had  lost  my  sister 
!3irohne,  who  had  been  married  to  the  judge  of 
BeUaiy,  and  my  brothers,  Heniy  and  George — the 
brmer  an  officer  in  the  50th  Native  Infantry.  About 
bis  tune  my  two  younger  sisters,  Haniet  and 
Fessie,  came  out  from  England,  where  they  had 
wen  left  to  complete  their  education ;  and  soon 
Iterwards  the  marriage  of  the  younger,  to  an 
officer  of  the  artillery,  caused  the  first  move  on 
be  ebess-board  of  my  adventures.  The  family 
rent  to  live  at  St.  Thomas  Mount,  then  the  head- 
[uarters  of  Ihe  artillery,  and  a  considerable  mill- 
ftfy  cantonment. 

Bj  this  time  death  had  been  so  busy  amongst 
Nir  once  numerous  members,  that  we  were  re- 
hiced  to  a  comparatively  small  family — three  sisters 
ad  mjrself  (two  brothers  being  educated  m  Eng- 
ind),  and  my  grandmother,  the  widow  of  a 
kitisb  officer.  The  ohi  lady  had  travelled  all 
^r  the  world  in  her  time — ^had  a  child  shot  in 
ler  arms  at  the  Irish  Bebellion — ^had  outlived  her 
oisband  and  fourteen  children  (all  save  one  daugh- 
er  who  had  married  and  settled  at  Bombay) — 
nd  bad  finally  emigrated  to  India  to  join  her 
(landdluldren,  and  finish  her  days  peacefully 
moiigst  them. 

My  sister  Jessie*s  wedding  was  a  very  gay  affair 
•deed.  It  was  my  first  introductiou  to  the  splen- 
lour  and  luxury  with  which  such  things  were 
Boom^isbed  in  India.  The  artillery  mess  sup- 
&d  the  breakfast;  the  artiUery  band  played 
'  Haste  to  the  Wedding  ;'*  and  upwards  of  a  hun- 
M  ofllcers^  with  their  wives  and  families,  sat 
bvn  to  Uie  table.  Never  had  I  gazed  upon  so 
neb  gold,  and  scarlet,  and  blue,  such  over- 
owering  whiskers  and  moustaches.  That  mom- 
igl  mentally  determined  my  future  career  in 
fe.    I  would  join  the  Horse  Artillery,  as  soon  as 

vas  old  enough,  and  in  the  interval  amused 
tjM,  sadly  to  the  detriment  of  my  weddbig  suit, 
gf  pasting  gilt  paper  where  there  should  have 
sen  gold  laee,  and  painting  fabulous  portraits  of 
iheutenant  in  full-dress  costume,  meant  to  repre- 
M  my  future  self  arrived  at  maturer  years  of 
benUon.  Of  course  my  newly  married  sister 
bit  to  live  with  her  husband — of  course  I  min- 
|bd  with  and  made  friends  of  all  the  officers  in 
k  cantonment ;  and,  as  a  natural  result,  my* 
inlitary  ardour  never  fiagged.  I  was  a  great 
bfourite  witk  all  hands,  from  the  brigadier  down 
I  the  latest  joined  second  lieutenant.  I  attended 
pndes  and  drill  as  punctually  as  the  adjutant ; 


and,  storing  my  mind  with  the  goose-step  and 
minor  manoeuvres,  collected  under  my  standard  a 
rabble  of  black  bojs,  mostly  the  children  of  our 
numerous  servants,  who,  for  a  few  pice,  volun- 
teered as  soldiers,  and  were  subjected  to  a  per- 
petual drill  under  the  shady  mango-trees  in  our 
compound.  Whenever  I  was  detected  placing 
soldiers  in  the  sun,  I  suffered  ignominiously  in  the 
sight  of  all  my  recruits,  who  were  dispersed  by  my 
sister's  orders,  whilst  I  myself  was  led  in  by  one 
ear,  and  subjected  to  durance  vile.  Nothing, 
however,  could  subdue  my  ardour,  till  my  dear 
guardian,  at  her  wit*s  end  lest  I  should  succumb 
to  some  coup  de  soleil,  hit  upon  the  happy  expe- 
dient of  making  me  swallow  castor  oil  every  time 
I  broke  my  parole.  This  threw  a  damper  over 
my  energies.  After  at  various  periods  having  swal- 
lowed some  gallons  or  so  of  odious  olio  de  Ricino, 
my  troops  were  disbanded  without  gratuity,  and  I 
myself  reduced  to  the  unpleasant .  necessity  of 
study,  and  the  still  more  terrible  conviction  that  I 
was  only  eight  years  old,  and  must  double  that  age 
before  I  could  hope  to  escape  from  the  thraldom 
of  grammars,  geographies,  ei  hoc  gentu  omne. 
Though  young  in  years,  I  was  exceedingly  preco- 
cious in  ideas.  My  new  brother-in-law  (how 
bitterly  I  hated  him  then!)  had  a  disagreeable 
habit  of  what  he  facetiously  termed,  tweaking  my 
nose — a  painful  and  ignominious  process,  often 
repeated  during  task-hours ;  but  never  when  my 
dear  guardian  was  in  sight,  or  within  hearing.  I 
have  no  doubt  now  that  if  he  had  punched  my 
head  I  should  have  richly  merited  it;  but  I 
thought  differently  then,  and  I  had  many  powerful 
advocates  in  grandmamma  and  my  sisters  to  defend 
my  cause ;  so  that  F  gave  up  my  schooling 

in  despair,  and  contented  himself,  for  the  future, 
by  accidentally(?)  sticking  his  spurs  into  me,  like 
a  pugnacious  game  cock,  whenever  a  sly  opportu- 
nity occurred. 

If  I  was  no  great  genius  at  my  books,  I  evinced 
a  passionate  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  There  was 
not  an  officer  in  the  cantonment  whose  portrait  I 
did  not,  after  my  own  fashion,  accomplish  in  water- 
colours — not  a  favourite  horse  or  pony,  curricle 
or  tandem,  but  what  I  had  a  fac  simile  of,  cut  out  in 
paste-board,  and  painted.  I  was  the  marvel  of  all 
the  native  servants ;  the  plague  of  the  old  tonny- 
cutchee  (sweep),  who,  poor  woman,  had  often 
recourse  to  her  broom  to  sweep  up  the  litter  I 
used  to  create.  Yet,  with  all  these  resources,  I 
was  a  lonely,  solitary  boy,  without  a  single  com- 
panion of  my  own  age  with  whom  I  could  mingle, 
or  to  whom  I  could  impart  any  of  those  childish 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  sgrang  up  and  stran- 
gled themselves  even  at  their  very  birth.  The 
servants,  children,  and  the  orderly  boys,  were  my 
only  companions,  and  that  on  stolen  occasions, 
when,  profiting  by  the  afternoon  siesta,  and, 
despite  the  threat  hanging  in  terrorm  over  me, 
I  crept  out  under  the  mango-trees,  and  constructed 
fabulous  batteries,  which  we  charged  and  took 
with  great  uproar  and  much  dust,  with  the  8laug^[^ 
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t«r  of  some  score  unhappy  bloodsuckerfl  tliat, 
attracted  by  the  noise,  thrust  their  inquisitive 
heads  into  peril.  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  Hindostanee  and  Tamul  languages,  and  held 
frequent  courts-martial  in  these  tongues,  the  cul- 
prits being  sDmetimes  a  small  black  boy  (who 
suffered  scourging  in  a  military  style) ;  but  oftener 
a  captured  crow  or  a  bloodsucker,  and  these  were 
invariably   condemned    to  death.      Old    Colonel 

F ,  the  superintendent  of  the   gun  carriage 

manufactory,  had  given  me  a  model  cannon,  and 
lots  of  powder  and  shot ;  and  when  I  look  back 
to  the  pranks  I  was  wont  to  play  with  this,  the 
only  marvel  was  that  I  never  seriously  maimed 
some  one ;  for,  although  it  was  little  better  than  a 
popgun,  I  have  knocked  many  and  many  a  squirrel 
over  at  five  yards,  and,  loading  it  up  to  the  muzzle, 
nearly  knocked  my  own  head  off  by  the  rebound. 
Poor  old  grandmamma  was  the  chief  victim  of  this 
small  cannon — not  that  I  ever  fired  at  her ;  but  I 
am  8ony  to  say  that,  qp  more  occasions  than  I 
can  well  enumerate  (especially  after  she  had  been 
indulging  in  reminiscences  of  the  Irish  rebellion), 
I  have  startled  her  from  a  profound  morning  slum- 
ber by  the  sudden  report  of  a  gun,  and  rushing  in, 
roared  that  the  Philistines  were  upon  us.  Dear 
old  soul  1  she  never  got  me  into  trouble,  though 
the  least  I  often  merited  was  a  hearty  good 
caning. 

Those  were  glorious  days  1 — spangled  and  bril- 
liant chequer- work  m  the  unfurled  banner  of  my 
experience ;  when  the  sun  shone  only  to  fill  my 
heart  with  joy  and  exuberant  spirits ;  when  sick- 
ness was  a  stranger — care  and  anxiety  weeds  that 
had  not  yet  been  phinted  to  spring  up  and  choke 
the  better  seed  of  innocence  and  happiness ;  when 
sunshine  or  rain  had  each  a  peculiar  pleasure,  and 
the  long  day  only  came  to  a  close  to  find  me  ready 
to  drop  smoothly  off  into  a  delicious  slumber,  only 
broken  occasionally  by  visions  of  bird's  nests  and 
unripe  mangoes.  Then  when  there  was  to  be  a 
grand  public  review  of  all  the  artillery  and  in- 
fantry from  the  Mount  and  Palaverum,  besides 
squadrons  of  cavalry  down  from  Arcot,  no  general 
made  greater  preparations  than  I  did  for  these 
occasions ;  and,  as  owing  to  the  hot  weather,  they 
usually  commenced  soon  after  daybreak,  the  pre- 
ceding night  was  one  of  broken  rest  and  perpetual 
alarm.  Every  servant,  every  orderly,  every  black 
boy  had  distinct  and  separate  instructions  how  and 
when  to  call  me  next  morning,  so  that  the  family 
were  surprised  and  perplexed  at  the  sudden  and 
alarming  invasion  of  bedroom  windows  about  an 
hour  before  daybreak,  when  crows  were  waking 
up  noiselessly  to  their  morning  pillaging  excur- 
sions ;  and  showers  of  gravel  stones,  and  hootings, 
and  yellings  firmly  convinced  poor  old  grandmamma 
that  a  new  rebellion  had  broken  out,  until  the  real 
cause  being  stated,  hot  coffee  thoroughly  aroused 
all  parties,  and  we  drove  off  to  witness  the  bril- 
liant spectacle.  So  many  horses  used  to  break 
loose  or  throw  their  riders,  that  I  was  never  per- 
mitted to  appear  on  the  fidd  mounted,  which  was 


a  sore  annoyance  to  me,  against  which  I  oonU  ini 
no  remedy.  All  these  and  a  hundred  otber  pki- 
sant  souvenirs  of  St.  Thomas'  Mount  and  Pila- 
verum  possess  my  mind ;  but  I  most  oome  back 
there  again,  as  in  the  course  of  years  I  returned 
hitherward  from  my  early  traveb. 

One  day  the  quiet  monotony  of  our  Utcs  wis 
interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  t¥o 
strangers,  one  of  whom  turned  out  to  be  my 
widowed  brother-in-law,  the  judge  at  B^ary,  tk 
other  his  particular  bosom  friend,  the  paymaster  d 
Invalids  at  Ponamalee,  a  rough,  queer-looking  oU 
chap,  with  a  fiery  nose  and  bushy  whiskos  to 
match,  and  who  stumped  about  with  a  wooden  kg 
in  a  way  that  was  quite  marvellous  to  mj  yo«n§ 
miud.  The  loss  of  one  leg  seemed  to  have  canned 
a  dryness  all  over  his  clay,  for  he  was  pcrpeti»fiT 
sipping  brandy  and  water,  and  humming  to  himself 
the  old  Indian  nursery  rhymes — 

**  Off  we  go  to  Ponamalee, 
Drink  a  glaas  of  Sangtree," 

which  lively  ditty  he  illustrated  scores  of  limes 
(for  I  watched  him  to  the  sideboard  marvelluif), 
before  breakfast  was  upon  the  table.  My  brother- 
in-law  had  been  removed  from  Bcllary  to  the 
Zillah  judgeship  of  Tellicherry  on  the  Malabir 
coast ;  and  as  this  latter  was  a  healthy  station,  it 
was  agreed  that  we  should  accompany  him  tliitber, 
grandmamma,  my  two  sisters,  and  myself  travelSiig 

in  palanquins,  0 on  horseback.     He  had  a 

stud  of  famous  horses,  and  plenty  of  good  dogs, 
being  a  sporting  character,  and  iJmost  one  of  the 
first  presents  he  made  me  was  a  pony,  a  very 
valuable  Pegu  pony,  mounted  whereon  I  paid  ny 
farewell  visits  to  friends  at  the  Mount,  and  aiarted 
upon  that  first  and  most  interesting  journey  of  nj 
Ufe. 


CHAPTEB    II. 

THE    START. 

Kailways  are  beginning  to  spread  their  iron  fibres 
over  the  Madras  Presidency  now.  In  18S0,  the 
appearance  of  a  solitary  steamer  in  the  Madias 
Heads  was  hailed  with  acclamations  of  delist,  be- 
came a  seven  months'  topic  of  conversation,  sad 
gave  birth  to  endless  leading  articles  in  the  Mak 
Mylum  Herald,  and  other  organs  of  the  press, 
which  congratulated  the  community  on  this  most 
auspicious  event,  and  prophesied  augmentatioa  of 
trade  to  India.  Madras  was  then  even  minus  a 
bishop. 

Under  these  circunostances  travelling  was  ta 
arduous  undertaking;  especially  when,  as  in  oor 
case,  a  large  family,  with  attendant  Indian  retinae, 
with  household  furniture  and  baggage*  were  about 
to  traverse  some  thousand  miles  from  09e  ex- 
tremity almost  to  the  other  of  the  preaideBcy; 
over  almost  inaccessible  ghauts,  and  throng  a 
dense  jungle,  the  very  name  of  which  was  sufiois^ 
to  ternfy  the  tunid ;  as,  in  connexion  with  feven» 
robbers,  wild  elephants,  tigers,  Wsoii^  ohotaha,  vd 
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aboQunablj  Tenemons  serpents — whose  variety  of 
skMpe  tod  sise,  and  the  nature  and  length  of  tor- 
ment iniiieted  by  their  sling  before  terminating  in 
death,  might  be  chwsified  under  the  head  of  legion. 
Moch  preparation  was  requisite  in  purchasing  pro- 
visions  and  necessary  vehicles  of  transport  for  our- 
selves and  the  servants ;  in  hiring  bullock  carts, 
Codies,  and  ponies  for  the  luggage ;  and,  when  all 
these  had  been  procured  or  hired,  in  arranging  the 
Une  of  march,  and  marking  out  the  distances  to  be 
trarelled  day  by  day  (for  it  had  been  determined 
that  we  shoold  travel  by  easy  stages  so  as  ^o  keep 
pace  with  the  baggage,  or  rather  that  the  baggage 
might  keep  pace  with  ns).  And  when  all  this  was 
finidly  settled,  and  the  hour  of  departure  drew  nigh, 
of  a  truth  we  mastered  a  formidable  party,  such 
ss  under  proper  discipline  of  arms,  migbt  have 
proved  a  troublesome  foe  to  encounter  even  for 
the  (mce  terrible  Pindarics. 

But  to  give  thf  reader  some  faint  notion  of 
what  travelling  in  India  entails,  I  must  endeavour, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  to  place  before  him  a  table 
of  detaik.  Li  the  first  place,  the  party  consisted 
of  three  ladies  and  their  three  native  ayahs,  who, 
besides  the  writer,  travelled  in  palanquins,  making 
in  all  seven  palanquins,  each  with  a  complete  set 
of  hearers  and  cavaddy  oooHes — and  a  set  consists 
of  twelve  bearersy  a  head  bearer  and  two  cavaddy 
coolies.  So  this  one  item  alone,  inclusive  of  in- 
sides,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  persons. 
Then  came  my  brother-in-law,  who  rode  on  horse- 
back, having  three  horses  to  change.  Each  horse 
bad  a  godahwallah  (groom),  each  godahwallah  had 
a  wife,  and  each  wife  had  at  least  four  children — 
tbb  party  making  eighteen.  Then  came  the  old 
barouche  with  the  older  horses,  and  a  perfect 
Methuselah  for  a  coachman ;  a  man  who  had  then 
served  different  branobes  of  the  family  through 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  who  I  believe  still 
drives  the  coach  of  some  thirtieth  cousin  at  Tavish- 
apoondy ;  who  had  no  fault  but  that  of  getting 
royally  drunk  on  the  recurrence  of  each  monthly 
pay  day ;  and,  when  under  the  influence  of  arracl^, 
addicts!  to  trying  new  coach  whips  upon  his 
faithful  old  partner,  the  mother  of  seventeen 
children,  all  grown  up,  and  every  one  of  them 
^rvmg  in  some  capacity  in  the  family.  Why, 
bless  my  heart!  this  man's  family  alone  would 
have  colonised  a  very  respectable  village,  and 
nunmed  up,  I  am  pretty  sure,  to  close  upon  fifty. 
Tbea  eame  the  high  caste  butler  or  head  dubasb, 
who  carried  his  wife  and  mother  with  him,  but 
^dcreted  them  carefully  in  a  well  screened  hackerry ; 
be  himself  riding  upon  a  wretched  taioo.  Then 
one  the  cook  on  a  brahminy  bull,  all  knives  and 
ibswers  (not  the  bull  but  the  cook),  with  com- 
modious sac^s  full  of  cooking  utensils ;  clattering 
tad  banging  against  his  short  legs,  whenever  the 
ball  would  persist  in  breaking  into  a  horrid  trot. 
He  aba  had  a  wife  and  family  perched  somewhere 
aaoQgst  the  furniture,  in  one  of  the  eight  bullock 
carta.  So  had  the  "Matey,"  who  straddled  upon 
a  doakaj ;  so  bad  the  madsalger,  who  rode  Shanks' 


mare  ;  so  had  not  the  chokera,  who  was  burthened 
with  gun  and  shooting  material,  and  walked 
lovingly  beside  the  Tonneycutchee's  daughter 
(whom  the  young  villain  married,  and  mounted 
upon  a  sorry  nag,  as  soon  as  we  got  to  Bangalore). 
But  who  shall  pause  to  enumerate  the  countless 
and  motley  assembly?  The  dog  boys  leading  grey- 
hounds and  pointers  in  chains;  the  hookabadee, 
the  chillmugee,  the  bullock  drivers ;  the  hired 
coolies,  the  men,  women,  and  children  that  consti- 
tuted that  caravan,  as  the  Arabs  say — such  refiec- 
tions  throw  dirt  upon  memory's  beard,  and  bring 
confusion  to  the  intellect. 

It  was  arranged  that  we  should  travel  in  two 
divisions  until  arriving  at  the  Ohauts,  or  pene- 
trating the  Wynard  jungle;  then,  for  mutual 
security's  sake,  we  were  all  to  keep  close  together, 
and  to  content  ourselves  with  travelling  one  instead 
of  two  stages  per  diem.  "With  this  understanding, 
the  heavy  division,  consisting  of  the  baggage  carts, 
the  coolies,  and  the  servants,  with  their  families, 
constituting  the  most  picturesque  caravan  I  have 
ever  in  my  life  encountered,  started  at  3  p.m.,  the 
day  previous  to  that  fixed  for  our  own  departure ; 
and  when  the  last  doud  of  dust  from  hoofs  and 
wheels  had  subsided  in  the  distance ;  when  the 
people  that  had  assembled  to  witness  the  start 
had  dispersed  again,  then  we  that  were  to  follow 
subsided  into  solitude  and  repose,  after  six  weeks 
of  incessant  turmoil,  bustle,  and  dust  of  packing, 
during  all  which  interval  I,  individually,  had  been 
on  the  summit  of  my  glory,  getting  into  every- 
body's way;  having  occasional  skirmishes  with 
cooUes ;  superintending  the  basket  ting  of  favourite 
fowls,  and  game  cocks,  making  testamentary  codicils 
of  pigeons,  old  clothes,  odds  and  ends  of  useless 
furniture,  and  above  all  of  quails  (on  which  I  set 
immense  value,  owing  to  their  pugnacious  qualifi- 
cations) in  favour  of  one  or  the  other  of  my  dis- 
banded militia,  I  revoking  the  same  half  a  dozen 
times  in  as  many  hours.  Now  however,  every- 
thing was  disposed  of  and  everybody  gone,  and 
from  a  perfect  storm  of  excitement  we  had  subsided 
suddenly  into  the  gloomiest  desolation  and  calm. 
Every  room  in  the  house  was  stripped  bare,  and 
the  coach  house  and  stables  were  deserted.  Legless 
old  chairs,  broken  and  seedy  picture  frames, 
empty  bottles  and  half  emptied  pickle  jars,  rusty 
hoops  and  smashed  barrels,  small  heaps  of  straw 
and  dust,  crooked  and  broken  naib,  with  a  handle- 
less  hammer,  this  constituted  the  general  aspect  of 
all  the  rooms,  whilst  legions  of  sparrows  fluttered 
in  and  out  of  the  open  doors  and  windows,  un- 
scared  and  uninterrupted.  The  bearers  had  gone 
to  take  leave  of  their  friends,  and  were  not  ex- 
pected back  before  midnight.  The  three  ayahs 
were  on  similar  errands.  My  sisters,  grandmother, 
and  brother-in-law  had  gone  to  bid  good-bye  to 
the  sister  we  were  leaving  behind,  and  I,  (it  was 
the  first  dawning  impression  of  independence,) 
was  left  in  solitary  charge  of  the  house  and  the 
seven  palanquins  (which  were  to  be  our  beds  for 
the  might),  and  wandered  from  room  to  room  lik$4C 
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forsaken  chioken  in  seareh  of  its  mother  ben, 
whistling  manfully  the  while,  but  terribly  oppressed 
with  a  horrid  sense  of  loneliness.  To  my  great 
relief,  I  heard  the  Toioe  of  the  wooden  legged  pay- 
master trolling  his  fa?orite  ditty  as  he  and  his  horse 
made  their  appearance  from  Ponamalee,  coming 
down  the  long  arenue  of  trees  that  skirted  the 
pablio  drive.  He  had  oome  well  supplied  with 
cigars,  and  a  camp  canteen,  to  hare  a  night  of  it 
with  C.  before  parting;  finding  no  one  at  home,  he 
insisted  npon  my  joining  him  in  a  glass.  It  was  the 
first  drop  of  spirit  I  e?er  tasted  in  my  life,  and 
oh !  how  I  loathed  it,  thongh  well  diluted  with 
water.  I  felt  the  house  going  round  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary manner.     Then  came  a  cigar — a  real 


Tridiinopoli,  and  then,  if  e?er  I  felt  ill  m  my  life, 
it  was  during  the  half  hour  immediately  sueoeeding 
that  first  cigar.  The  ohi  fiUain  laughed  at  my 
contortions  and  misery,  and  insisting  upon  my  swil- 
lowing  more  brandy  pawnee,  put  me  to  bed  in  a 
palanquin,  where  I  was  soon  in  a  profound  and 
a  stupified  sleep. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  at  daylight  next  morn- 
ing, it  was  to  the  music  of  the  palanquin  bearers 
song,  as  they  carried  us  along  to  the  full  chorus  of 
their— '<  Hoo-He-HiHo-hum,  Heiday-Baba>Dee- 
boy.**  .  I  had  taken  up  a  roving  commission  to 
travel  through  the  world,  which  was  not  to  be 
laid  aside  for  many  a  long  year  to  oome. 
(To  be  OmHnweH.) 


THE    AULD    BEQGARMAN. 


Cauld  it  the  blist,  and  drear*t  the  day. 
The  drifUog  taaw  obttnictt  the  way ; 
Tired  it  the  pair  anU  beggarman. 
And  caold  hU  cheek,  and  thin,  and  wan. 
Hia  tattered  gannenta  acaroe  can  thole 
The  wind  that  aoaght  throagh  e? ery  hole. 
And  threatens  scarce  to  leare  a  clont. 
His  care-worn  day  to  rowe  aboot. 

His  meal-poke*s  lank  and  nnco'  licht, 
Twill  scarce  supply  him  broee  the  aicht ; 
His  banchels  thin,  and  fbn  o'  holes. 
Can  hardly  shield  his  weary  soles ; 
The  water  ooces  throagh  ilk  chink. 
As  i'  the  deep-laid  snaw  they  sink ; 
And  oh  I  the  boy  is  far  away 
Wha  should,  in  eild,  hae*  been  his  stay. 


He  hirples  to  hb  landy  hame. 
Where  aft  he's  met  a  smiling  dame ; 
Alas  I  she  lies  in  yon  kirkyard, 
*Mang  winter's  trees,  a*  Uenk  and  bared. 
The  pair  anld  man  alane  is  left, 
O*  a'  the  hopes  o'  youth  bereft, 
To  beg  his  bread,  oppreis'd  wi'  care. 
Till  death  shall  bid  him  beg  aae  mair. 

Oh !  pity  thou  the  beggarman. 
Nor,  callous  like,  keep  back  thy  han* 
Go,  kindly  raise  his  downcast  heart. 
And  blunt  the  point  o*  poottith's  dart. 
Oh !  let  him  taste  o*  joy  again— 
Thy  care  will  not  be  ^eat  in  vain ; 
For  while  the  warm  tear  dims  his  e'e, 
He^U  bieathe  a  prayer  to  heaven  for  thee. 


T.N. 
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THl   GOLD  DIOGBBS. 

Bt  thb  Hok.  T.  irCoMBU,  MsMBiK  or  THl  LieisuLTivc  Council  or  Vioroau. 


Those  engaged  in  seeking  gold  form  the  most  re- 
markable order  in  the  Australian  colonies.  An 
occupation  that  admits  of  an  active  labourer 
securing  employment  with  fair  wages,  and  a  for- 
tune within  the  range  of  probability,  while  he  is 
under  the  control  of  no  master,  must  possess 
many  charms  for  the  more  spirited  adyenturers 
daily  arriving  in  the  colonial  cities  from  Europe. 
The  agricultural  kbourers  are  scattered  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  which  in  most  pkces  is  but 
thinly  inhabited,  and  they  have  but  few  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting  and  consulting  together,  while  the 
gold  diggers  form  a  gregarious  order,  containing 
so  many  intelligent  and  spirited  members  that  no 
Government  can  trifle  with  their  interests.     A  re- 


markable example  of  Uieir  influence  was  exhilMie( 
in  the  hist  session  of  the  Legislative  Goonoil  ol 
Victoria.  The  ballot  was  equAlly  at  variance  wiU 
the  wishes  of  the  Government  and  the  party  op 
posed  to  it,  but  it  was  triumphantly  oarriei 
through  by  the  independent  members,  assisted  b 
the  representatives  of  the  gold  fields.  The  G< 
vemment  resigned,  those  who  had  defeated  it  wer 
surprised  when  requested  to  take  their  place 
and  bebg  united  by  no  other  tie  than  aimiUuitj  < 
sentiment  and  identity  of  opinion  upon  one  or  t^ 
political  principles,  they  were  not  in  a  poaition  { 
do  so.  The  gold  diggers  of  Ballarat,  whose  indign; 
tion  was  aroused  by  the  imbecility  and  oormptioi 
that  existed  among  the  dBctak  of  the  camp  tHer 
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rebelled  agaiitsi  the  authority  of  the  eapreme  Gk>- 
Temment  at  Melbourne  in  1855.  They  rose  to 
repel  the  military  by  arms.  One  fearful  collision 
ooeurred,  and  it  b  impoesible  to  say  what  might 
have  been  the  final  issue  of  the  sanguinary  struggle 
if  Sir  Bobert  Nickle,  who  commanded  the  military 
in  Victoria,  had  not  arri?ed  on  the  scene,  and  at 
OQoe  entered  the  camp  of  the  diggers.  He  was  a 
yetenn,  who  had  served  in  the  Peninsdar  cam- 
paigns with  Wellington,  and  had  grown  old  in 
arms,  hat  had  ne?er  before  met  his  own  country- 
men in  deadly  combat.  It  was  a  bold  task  for  a 
soldier  to  ride  into  the  heart  of  armed  enthusiasts, 
whose  minds  were  irritated  by  the  recent  slaughter 
of  fnends  and  companions ;  and  it  would  have 
appalled  many  a  stout  heart.  But  the  commander 
was  no  neophyte,  and  he  had  little  to  fear,  for  he 
was  sinking  under  a  violent  disease,  and  had  not 
many  days  to  live.  When  his  venerable  figure  was 
distingnohed,  the  most  violent  forgot  their 
grievances,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  farther 
bloodshed  was  spared.  The  complaints  of  the 
diggers  were  found  so  just  that  the  Government 
was  under  the  necessity  of  dismissing  the  irres- 
ponsible magistrates.  The  diggers  have  now  mu« 
nieipal  institutions,  they  elect  their  wardens  and 
administrative  officers,  and  are  fairly  represented 
in  the  Gobnial  Legislature. 

They  seldom  Hve  or  work  singly;  but  are 
asnally  associated  together  in  parties  of  from  two 
to  six,  who  reside  together  in  one  tent  or  hut,  and 
eat  at  the  same  table.  The  married  diggers,  of 
^lom  there  are  many  at  work,  have  separate  tents, 
generally  work  together,  and  share  the  proceeds, 
eadi  making  such  domestic  arrangements  as  suits 
his  convenience. 

Thoee  who  now  visit  the  gold  fields  can  form 
but  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  singular 
and  inoongmous  appearance  they  presented  in  the 
firrt  phase.  Nothing  more  rude  and  comfortless 
eould  well  be  conceived  than  the  mode  of  living 
then  eofflmon«  The  diggers  had,  in  many  cases, 
to  walk  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from  Mdboume, 
GMkmg,  or  Sjdney,  to  the  field  of  their  proposed 
operationa.  A  great  many  of  them  could  not 
obtain  carriage  for  their  implements,  food,  and 
bedding,  and  audi  as  they  were  compelled  to  take 
tbey  bad  to  carry  on  their  backs.  There  were  few 
homa  of  accommodation  on  the  line  of  march,  and 
tbe  weary  gold  digger  had  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air  with  very  scanty  covering.  It  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  majority  reached  the  gold 
fieUs  weary  and  footsore,  and  they  had  many  pri- 
vations still  to  encounter. 

The  oi^ooists  for  the  most  part  brought  a  tent, 
ud  a  fair  tiodk  of  necessaries,  with  them.  They 
gcaerally  had  enough  to  eat  and  driuk,  and  a  shel- 
ter from  tiie  weather.  There  were,  however,  hun- 
dreds oi  runaway  sailors  and  other  adventurers, 
vho  had  no  money,  and  had  to  content  themselves 
with  rude  huts  formed  from  the  boughs  of  trees,  or 
*  ru^  or  a  couple  of  canvas  bags  stretched  over  a 
pole,  the  aides  being  fastened  to  the  ground.  Many 


of  the  early  diggers  were  shepherds  and  stock- 
men, who  had  deserted  from  the  stations  of  the 
surrounding  squatters,  and  they,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  shifts  of  bush  life,  had  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  treasure.  I  have  seen  a 
hundred  weight  of  gold  obtained  in  an  afternoon 
by  working  men ;  and  every  digger  who  had  a  claim 
in  Eagle-hawk  Gully,  Bendigo,  realised  a  hand- 
some property  ;  but,  even  in  the  most  splendid  era 
of  fortune-making,  there  were  hundreds  who  never 
got  a  start,  and  who  had  to  abandon  the  gold  fields 
for  want  of  supplies  and  implements. 

The  diggers  did  not  then,  as  now,  follow  mining 
as  a  regular  calling.  No  person  thought  of  re- 
maining,  for  any  time  together,  on  the  gold  fields. 
To  make  a  large  fortune  and  return  to  their  former 
occupations  was  the  desire  of  the  many.  A  few, 
perhaps,  aspired  to  enrich  themselves,  and  return 
to  spend  their  money  in  Europe.  Many  found 
gold  in  the  very  first  pit  they  sank,  and,  after  a 
stay  of  some  days  or  weeks,  returned  in  triumph. 
Those  who  were  unsuccessful  did  not  usually  re- 
main over  the  month,  but  retraced  their  way,  with 
heavy  hearts  and  doleful  countenances,  towards 
their  homes,  and  returned  to  their  every  day  oc- 
cupations. Nearly  all  of  them  were  disgusted 
with  the  mode  of  life,  and  anxious  about  their 
families  from  whom  they  were  separated.  Then, 
as  now,  digging  was  a  lottery,  some  parties  doing 
a  thousand  ounces  in  a  few  weeks,  and  others  not 
clearing  the  expenses  of  the  outfit.  The  popda- 
tion  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  compe- 
tition every  day  became  more  and  more  keen.  Any 
rich  spot  was  taken  possession  of  by  crowds  of 
hungry  and  eager  adventurers,  and  constant  dis- 
putes about  claims  ensued.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  gold  obtained  was  as  great  as  ever, 
but  it  had  now  to  be  shared  by  ten  times  the 
number  of  persons.  From  this  competitioa  those 
who  had  property  or  other  lucrative  engagementfl» 
soon  retired,  and  the«field  was  left  to  such  as  had 
no  capital,  and  were  dependent  upon  their  labour 
for  their  livelihood.  The  latter  dass  were  com- 
pelled  by  necessity  to  continue  on  the  gold  fields, 
and  digging  became  their  legitimate  occupation. 

We  now  reach  the  second  phase  of  gold  digging ; 
the  population  began  to  settle  on  the  ground  in- 
stead of  going  and  returning  every  few  weeks  to 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  or  Geelong.  The  main  roads 
were  not  now  crowded  with  teams  of  diggers 
going  to  and  fro.  They  had  discovered  that  conti- 
nuous kbour  was  absolutdy  necessary  to  their 
support.  The  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  goM 
fields  was  magical.  Tradesmen  and  storekeepers 
began  to  gather,  and  townships  were  laid  out  and 
settled,  with  a  celerity  which  astonished  even  those 
accustomed  to  the  back  woods  of  America,  where 
such  transitions  are  very  rapid.  I  had  left  Forest 
Creek  in  1852,  a  settlement  of  canvas.  A  year 
afterwards  I  visited  it  again,  and  found  a  fine 
township,  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  high  civilisation..  Courts  of  General  Sessions 
were  established,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  opened  a  oriminal  sestions  efery'  tbree 
months.  There  were  spacious  hotels;  churches, 
and  printing  offices;  a  variety  of  theatrical  ce- 
lebrities from  Europe  were  performing  at  the  time, 
and  not  long  after,  this  digging  township  was  ho- 
noured bj  visits  from  Lob  Montes,  Catherine 
Hajee,  and  G.  V.  Brooke. 

The  Government  ruled  with  despotic  power  on 
the  gold  fields  for  several  jears.  On  all  these 
localities  the  camp  was  the  centre  of  attraction, 
as  it  contained  the  police  courts,  the  residences  of 
the  gold  commissioners,  and  the  escort  office. 
Those  commissioners  were  nominated  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  had  the  sole  control  of  the  gold 
fields.  They  were  not  responsible  to  any  autho- 
rity, and  from  their  decisions  there  was  no  appeal. 
Many  of  them  were  inexperienced  persons,  of 
haughty  manners,  and  the  diggers  were  treated 
more  like  serfs  than  equals,  while  the  property  of 
the  colony  was  wasted  by  their  negligence  and 
extravagance.  The  diggers  suffered  long ;  but  at 
last  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials  became  insupportable,  and  they 
sought  by  arms  that  justice  which  otherwise  was 
not  available.  Alter  the  outbreak  at  Ballarat,  the 
Government  was  compelled  to  grant  local  self* 
government  to  the  digging  communities.  "  The 
Camp,"  which  used  to  be  the  terror  of  all,  is  now 
seldom  thought  about — the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment having  been  transferred  to  tlie  local  courts, 
the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people. 

The  journey  from  Melbourne  to  Bendigo,  which 
occupied  from  seven  to  ten  days  on  foot,  and  two 
to  four  days  on  horseback,  is  now  performed  in  one 
day.  The  various  lines  of  conveyances  are  splen- 
didly horsed,  and  travel  at  a  very  quick  pace.  The 
gentleman  who  first  started  the  line  to  Castlemain 
waa  9M  Ameiiean ;  the  coaches  are  usually  built 
after  the  Yankee  fashion,  and  the  drivers  are 
Taakeaa,  and  the  best  that  the  wprld  can  pro- 
duce. They  often  drive  six  horses  at  full  speed 
over  rough  bubh  roads,  and  no  serious  accident  has 
yet  occurred.  Four  lines  run  daily  to  Castlemain 
and  the  surrounding  gold  fields,  and  it  is  likely 
that  in  a  few  years  that  town  will  be  connected 
with  Melbourne  by  rail.  The  road  ie  now  en- 
livened by  towns  and  villages  at  various  intervals ; 
the  country  is  everywhere  becoming  settled  and  in 
many  parts  enclosed  and  cultivated. 

There  are  four  methods  of  obtaining  the  auri- 
ferous  metal—surfiMW  washing,  deep  sinking,  pud- 
dling, and  quarts  crushing.  A  fifth  not  seldom 
reeoHTted  to  is  by  turning  the  water  off  from  its 
usual  channel,  and  looking  for  gold  where  the 
stream  had  formerly  flowed. 

What  is  termed  **  surfacing  '*  consists  of  simply 
washing  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  is  occasionally  auriferous.  This  was  the 
method  employed  on  the  first  fields  in  Victoria, 
such  as  Clune's,  Anderson's  Creek,  and  Ballarat-. 
Deep  sinking  did  not  occur  to  the  early  diggers 
until  the  discovery  of  the  Cavenaghs*  at  Ballarat. 
This  fiunily  had  htea  surface  washing,  but»  finding 


a  pit  which  had  been  opened  and  abandoned,  ihej 
took  possession,  or  what  is  termed  '*  jumped"  it. 
It  has  always  been  the  rule  on  the  diggings^  t^ 
if  a  claim  has  been  abandoned  for  a  oertaiA  num- 
ber of  hours,  any  person  who  likes  may  jump  into 
it,  and  take  legal  possession.  The  Cavenaghs  de- 
scended till  they  reached  a  bir  of  dirty,  greasy 
clay,  of  a  blueish  colour,  and  in  it  they  discovend 
an  enormous  quantity  of  gold.  Their  oompaoioiiB 
also  began  to  sink  to  this  peculiar  spot»  and  the 
results  were  most  splendid.  For  a  long  time  the 
diggers  used  no  other  machinery  for  washing  thaa 
the  cradle ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  did  the 
work  in  so  slovenly  a  manner  that  they  lost  nearly 
as  much  gold  as  they  saved.  Like  every  other 
occupation  of  life,  gold  digging  demands  know- 
ledge and  experience,  and  at  first  all  were  neo- 
phytes. When  the  old  Califomians  arrived,  greai 
improvements  began  to  be  made.  The  dagg&n 
did  not  continue  to  waste  the  gold  in  washing, 
but  by  experience  they  were  at  length  able  to  ex- 
tract the  ore  from  the  day  without  waste.  Thtj 
no  longer  opened  large  square  'pits — a  toil  of  a 
week's,  and  at  times  of  a  month's,  duration ;  but 
they  economised  their  time  and  labour  by  sinking 
shafts  just  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  deeeeod, 
and  when  the  auriferous  soil  was  reached,  they 
opened  drives  under  ground.  Instead  of  finding 
the  ground  everywhm  thrown  up,  as  on  the  old 
fields,  the  passer  by  now  only  sees  these  shails 
open  here  and  there,  the  diggers  going  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  claim  below  the  gnmnd.  The 
great  finds  of  gold  have  been  always  in  or  near 
the  lairs  of  pipe-day,  which  generally  lies  over  or 
amongst  bright  slate.  There  are  sometimea  podc- 
ets  of  gold  in  crevices  amongst  the  layers  of  akle. 
The  gold  usually  runs  in  ag-iag  form,  disappesring 
here,  appearing  there,  and  is  cqMricioaa  anduneer- 
tain.  The  "  lead,"  as  it  is  termed,  or  the  tine 
where  the  gold  runs,  was  lost  on  the  Avooa  for 
nine  montlui,  and  the  field  deserted.  Some  miaen 
who  were  "  fossicking  "  in  the  old  hdea  aoddeoty 
struck  the  long  lost  lead,  and  a  second  rush  en- 
sued, and  the  Avoca  again  swarmed  with  aetife 
miners.  When  a  rich  lead  has  been  struck  in  a 
flat  or  gully,  the  whole  of  the  ground  k  marked 
off  by  eager  adventurers,  anxious  to  have  a  cksaee 
of  being  near  the  right  spot.  Few  of  their  daims^ 
however,  are  actually  *'  bottomed,*'  for  the  owbotb 
merdy  watch*  their  mwe  active  contemporaiiee;  but 
if  there  is  any  chance  of  gold,  they  amk  akafts 
without  delay.  In  some  thousand  dairns  there 
are  seldom  more  than  ten  per  cent,  really  remune- 
rative, the  remaining  portion  being  blai^f  or  so 
poor  as  not  to  repay  the  ownere.  This  is  why 
many  will  not  exert  themsdves  to  sink  until  the 
result  is  known,  but  in  order  to  have  a  legal  title 
to  their  claims,  the  owners  must  work  for  some 
time  each  day  on  them— if  abandoned  for  twaiify- 
four  hours  they  may  be  *' jumped." 


*  Ttutut6rmod**ihepherdiag*'a 
tAdainwithoatgoldit  tonMd  i 
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(Tke  exteat  of  a  daim  is  in  proporiiou  to  the 
nnmber  of  penons  who  hare  taken  it  up.  All 
dispntes  were  fonnerlj  settled  by  the  camp  officials 
and  pdice.  The  latter  were  so  unpopular  how- 
ever, that  in  some  localities  they  durst  not  appear. 
The  oy  of  "Joey"*  would  rise  everywhere 
against  them,  and  they  were  driven  away.  The 
local  courts  now  take  cognizance  of  all  disputes 
about  claims. 

In  the  eariy  phase  of  digging,  "  surfacing"  or 
washing  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a 
cradle,  and  sinking  pits,  and  washing  the  auriferous 
soil,  were  the  only  means  followed  for  obtaining 
gold.  At  present  machinery  is  used  for  puddling 
tbe  day.  Two  or  three  persons  usually  unite  and 
purchase  horses,  and  erect  the  necessary  works. 
Those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  digging  do  mo- 
derately well,  the  returns  being  small,  but  tolerably 
certain.  The  whole  of  the  auriferous  soil  par- 
tially wasted  by  the  more  primitive  cradles  is  now 
being  thoroughly  cleared  of  its  predous  ore  by 
the  puddling  machines* 

But  the  most  complicated,  and  by  far  the  most 
interesting  process  of  obtaining  the  precious  me* 
tal  on  the  di^ngs  is  from  quarts,  by  aid  of  steam 
power.  The  alluvial  fidds  may  wear  out ;  but 
there  are  miles  of  quartz  reefs,  which  may  take 
centuries  to  exhaust.  Like  alluvial  digging,  the 
return  is  precarious  and  uncertain.  Some  have 
made  large  sums,  and  many  have  been  beggared  by 
speculations  in  quartz-crushing.  The  art  is  yet 
but  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  machinery  for  crushing  the 
quartz  will  be  improved,  and  that  the  process  of 
amalgamation  will  come  to  be  more  generally  un< 
derstood. 

There  are  numerous  machines  for  crushing 
quartz,  but  the  most  common  are  those  termed  the 
"  stampers "  and  the  **  rollers."  The  former  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  powerful,  and  is  on  the 
pnndple  of  the  Chilian  miU.  Berdan's  patent 
had  a  high  character  in  California,  but  has  not  sue- 
eeeded  so  well  in  Australia.  The  most  popular,  I 
believe,  on  the  whole,  are  the  machines  constructed 
on  Dr.  Otway's  principle.  The  quartz  is  thrown 
into  a  large  cast  iron  basin,  in  whioh  two  heavy 
rollers  revolve  on  their  edges,  and  pulverize  the 
quartz.  Water  is,  from  time  to  time,  pumped  into 
the  basin,  and  when  it  is  brought  to  about  the 
conaistcnoy '  of  soup^  a  plug  is  taken  out,  and  the 
mixture  runs  into  an  amalgamating  cradle  below. 
The  qnicksilver  is  now  added,  and  the  amalgam  is 
placed  in  a  retort,  and  the  gold  separated.  The 
majority  of  the  crushing  machines  are  driven  by 
steam  engines  of  from  six  to  twelve  horse  power. 
The  most  effectual  method  of  crushing  that  I  have 
met  with  is  Otway*s  madune,  combined  with 
stampers;  one  engine  being  quite  suffident  to 
work  both.  After  the  quartc  has  been  reduced  by 
the  stampers  into  small  pieces,  it  is  quickly  pulve- 
rised by  the  heavy  roUers. 


*  To  **  Joej"  or  <*  Jo«*'  a  pertoa  on  (he  diggings,  or  any- 
whara  dts  ia  Aastrilia,  k  to  gtonly  iuolt  and  rij^cnle  him. 


The  gold  diggers  are  most  unsettled  in  their 
ideas.  They  are  generally  working  hard  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results.  The  paying  claims  are  but 
few  in  comparison  with  the  blanks.  The  most 
extraordinary  feature  in  the  gold  mining  popula* 
tion  is  the  cderity  with  which  they  shift  about 
from  one  locality  to  another.  A  spot  may  be  un- 
inhabited, wild,  and  dreary  to-day,  but  in  a  few 
days  after  it  may  be  transformed  into  a  large  city. 
The  popular  gold  field,  containing  its  thirty  thou- 
sand diggers,  is  just  as  often  left  a  solitary  wilder- 
ness in  as  short  a  space  of  time.  There  are  now 
great  central  depots  on  the  gold  fields,  where  large 
stocks  of  merchandize  are  stored,  and  ready  to  be 
transferred  to  any  spot  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
digger  can  shoulder  his  pickaxe  and  shovel  at  any 
moment,  and  start  for  a  new  field.  If  he  put 
"money  in  his  purse,**  as  honest  lago  said,  he 
need  fear  nothing.  He  will  find  storekeepers, 
brewers,  spirit  dealers,  and,  in  fact,  tradesmen  of 
all  kinds,  eager  to  wdcome  him  when  he  arrives 
on  the  ground.  Bad  roads,  flooded  rivers,  and  a 
hundred  minor  difficulties  will  not  prevent  com- 
mercial enterprise  from  following  the  rush  where- 
ever  it  may  wander.  The  stranger  who  reaches 
a  plain  in  the  far  bush,  which  only  a  short  time 
before  was  destitute  of  any  sign  of  civilisation, 
will  find  himself  in  a  comfortable  city,  surrounded 
by  stores,  hotels,  and  theatres.  That  great  dvi- 
liser,  the  newspaper  press,  is  not  long  bdund,  and 
often  makes  its  appearance  in  a  week  or  two  after 
the  great  rush  has  set  in  for  a  new  digging.  It 
thus  happens,  that  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  all  the  appliances  of  civilized  life  are  gathered 
together. 

In  those  congregations,  the  majority  are  honest 
and  industrious,  but  there  are  not  a  few  who  live 
by  the  vices  of  their  neighbours,  and  even  some 
who  live  by  highway  robbery.  It  is  dangerous  to 
travel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gold  fidds  un- 
armed. There  are  numbers  of  reckless  vagabonds 
who  infest  the  purlieus  of  these  busy  scenes,  and 
live  by  plunder.  In  passing  some  of  the  roadside 
inns,  the  traveller  observes  two  or  three  horses 
tied  to  posts  outside  the  doorway,  the  owners  are 
on  the  watch  inside.  If  alone,  and  likely  to  have 
gold,  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  a  mile  or  two 
forwards,  in  some  lonely  spot,  two  or  three  horse- 
men will  dash  out  upon  him  from  different  sides 
of  the  road,  and  plunder  him  of  all  he  carries. 
The  majority  of  the  diggers  dways  cany  loaded 
revolvers,  and  when  suspidous  looking  characters 
i^proach,  they  draw  them  forth  and  have  them  in 
hand.  It  no  doubt  occasionally  happens  that  this 
precaution  prevents  robberies,  for  the  vagabonds 
who  skulk  about  the  bush  are  as  cowardly  when 
opposed,  as  they  are  orud  when  they  obtain  the 
victory  over  peacdul  and  unsuspecting  travellers. 
In  the  event  of  a  brush,  it  is  better  to  be  ready 
and  have  the  first  fire. 

When  the  gold  diggings  were  discovered,  the 
police  force  were^disorganised  and  ineffeotiye.  Few 
persons  of  character  oonld  be  iaduoed  to  take 
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iervlce  under  the  Gavcrnnient,  and  such  as  did 
eat«r  into  tbe  raul^  of  tbe  police  were  loafers  and 
idlers,  who  were  willing  to  wear  tbe  livery,  eat  the 
ratioQS.  and  draw  the  pay  of  the  Government ;  but 
who  bad  no  stomach  for  work.  There  was  no 
geueral  head,  as  now,  nod  there  were  several  kinds 
of  police — aucb  as  Mounted,  Border,  Native,  and 
City— ail  under  different  coatrul ;  and  the  maran- 
dera  were  not  krpt  in  any  check,  by  them.  The 
lower  priioa  of  the  Black  Foreat,  throngh  which 
the  higli  road  from  Melbourne  to  the  Mount 
Alexandria  diggings  ran,  was  swept  for  months  by 
an  associutioa  of  highwaymen,  who  stripped  and 
plundered  all  who  came  in  their  way.  Upon  some 
occasions  this  gang  stripped  the  victims  of  their 
eruelty  of  every  article  of  otolhiag,  and  then  fastened 
them  to  trees  and  kft  them  to  await  their  deliver- 
ance by  the  first  pcraou  who  passed.  At  the 
period  referred  to  iaw  niid  order  were  in  abeyance, 
the  diggers  were  plundered  in  their  tents,  and 
working  in  their  elaims,  without  any  protection 
being  afforded  by  the  officials  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  poliee  were  organised,  and  pboed  under  one 
general  ajstenfi  of  superiutendetice,  that  tranquillity 
was  restored. 

There  are  many  persons  very  anxious  about 
the  extent  of  the  gold  lields  of  Australia,  and  the 
length  of  time  which  will  elapse  until  they  become 
ejthausted.  A  wide  difference  of  opinion  prevails, 
some  thinking  the  gold  delds  are  nearly  exhausted. 


and  many  holding  the  opinion  that  they  wiU  be 
productive  for  a  century  to  come.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  the  three  great  gold  fields  of  Victoria, 
Ballarat,  Forest  Creek,  and  Bendigo,  were  dis- 
covered almost  simultaneously,  and  that  nothing 
like  them  has  been  heard  of  since ;  but  gold 
digging  will  be  followed  by  thousands  of  eager 
adventurers  for  years  to  come,  even  if  the  alluvial 
diggings  should  fail.  There  are  nearly  inexhaustible 
reefs  of  auriferous  quartz,  which  will  afiford  em- 
ployment to  any  number  of  persons,  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  great  improvements  in  crushing 
and  amalgamating  will  be  made  within  the  next 
few  years.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  fortunate 
for  civilisation  that  the  gold  is  not  found  in  too 
great  quantities ;  if  such  were  the  case,  it  would 
not  only  disarrange  the  finance  of  the  world,  but, 
as  an  immediate  effect  in  Australia,  it  would 
absorb  all  the  available  labour  in  one  pursuit,  and 
internal  improvement  would  be  stopped.  No 
persons  of  refined  taste  would  remain  in  a  country 
where  labour  could  not  be  obtained  ;  and  the  best 
class  of  colonists  would  leave.  There  would  be  no 
other  order  than  the  will  of  a  lawless  mob,  and  the 
fair  and  flourishing  country  would  become  a  com- 
plete Pandemonium,  tenfold  worse  than  California. 
A  wise  Providence  has  so  ordained,  that,  while  the 
gold  has  done  much  for  the  material  progress  of 
the  country,  it  has  not  impeded,  but  accelerated, 
civilisation. 


IN    MEMORIAM. 


Brat  qoutombuiMtoiimNUqaUTenariqiumtidmemiiiltMl—iS^ 
Tet  how  mnoli  1«m  it  were  to  gain, 

Thoogh  thou  haat  left  me  free. 
The  lorelieat  things  that  ttill  remain, 
Than  thai  remember  tlieel— J^yron. 


Alotio  withiD  this  qalet  roam, 

Watching  thlB  log-fira^a  juddf  glow. 
Watching  iU  shadows  thittngh  the  glooai, 
A»  bright  thejr  {mjidq,  na  diirk  they  go, 
I  uulij  lit  ^nd  thick  of  thee. 
Of  inya  that  ncs^ermorc?  may  be, 
TUL  throDffh  my  tetra  thia  fire  I  lee ; 
Aod  thou  an  dead  [ 

The  rRin  u  dripping  from  the  eavei. 

Low  tD<rtuu  tht^  vnnd  th@  beams  between, 
WKila  Borrow  sileat  aiU  atid  {^eres 
O'er  day»  thia  ouce  bo  bright  have  been. 
Like  ahadowa  fiiUitig  o'or  a  glass, 
Sweet  thoughlfi  of  thee  o*er  mem'ry  pass, 
While  *  Death  deiid  dnieies  and  dank  grass 
Thou'rt  l/iDg  dead! 

Three  years  ago— three  biU<"r  years. 

Thou  ttiVti  thii  gJeammg  hearth  beside ; 
TltJi  U  thy  birthday,  lorn,  ]«t  t^ars 
Tell  all  that  grief  haa  le&tui^  to  hide. 
I  c«ll  to  mind  in  bitter  Jibame 
"What  oaoB  1  Mtd#— whnt  oow  I  am — 
KemoFvefully  I  breathe  thy  name, 
Bill  ihou  an  dead  I 


I  ne*er  was  lored  by  one  save  thee. 

In  life's  first  flash,  its  dearer  noon. 
Oar  two  hearts  beat  in  symphony 
Till  thine  grew  cold — so  soon,  too  soon. 
I've  met  with  want,  and  care^  and  pain. 
Since  then — Pve  lived  and  loved  in  vau, 
And  ne'er  foond  troth  like  thine  again. 
And  thon  art  dead ! 

Misanderstood  by  all,  save  thee, 

I  wandered  throngh  this  world  of  ours ; 
Fve  foand,  as  thou  fortoid'at  to  me. 
So  many  thorns,  so  few,  few  flowers. 
With  weary  heart  and  o'erwrooght  brain, 
I  turn  me  to  life's  taslcs  again. 
And  woo  forgetfalneas  in  vain. 
For  thoa  art  dead  I 

Oh  I  little  dreamed  poor  Love  of  this. 

That  we  shonld  part  so  soon,  too  soon, 
Wlien  in  onr  dreams  of  fleeting  bliss 
Life  seemed  one  sonny  day  of  Jane. 
Yet  oft,  when  sorrow  would  repine, 
I  think  of  thee  and  onr  "  lang  syne," 
Till  mem'ry  gilds  this  life  of  mine,    - 

Yet  ii0u  art  def^CjOQF.  B.  B.  a 
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THE    CIVIL    AND    CRIMINAL    LAW. 


Tbi  cif  il  and  crimiDa]  law  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
present  a  remarkable  contrast,  although  it  has  been 
gndnallj  weakened  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
Tbe  civil  law  was  wonderful  for  its  delays — yet  in 
Bothing  are  delays  more  dangerous  than  in  proee- 
citiona  for  debts,  or  quarrels  regarding  property. 
Tbe  eriminal  law  is,  on  the  contrary,  iuexorable  as 
lite,  and  advances  with  solemn,  stotdy  pace  upon 
its  subject,  to  acquit  or  to  crush.  The  trial  of 
William  Palmer,  of  Rugeley,  during  the  last  year, 
afforded  the  longest  delay  of  which  our  criminal 
law  b  capable  —  from  one  feature  in  the  case 
tgmhi  which  provision  had  to  be  made  by  Pariia- 
nent;  yet  this  Irial  came  on,  and  judgment  was 
executed,  within  a  much  shorter  period  than  might 
have  been  occupied  in  preparations  for  the  discus- 
sion of  a  warranty  respecting  one  of  that  person's 
bories.  By  legal  chicanery,  and  hard  swearing 
oecasionally  at  an  aflSdavit,  Mr.  William  Palmer 
night  easily  have 'postponed  a  trial  at  civil  law 
sgaiDst  him  for  a  sum  of  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds,  longer  than  he  was  able  to  delay  the  trial 
for  his  life. 

A  few  weeks  since,  a  case  that  has  lived  for 
twenty-two  years  in  an  English  court,  between  the 
Bbhop  of  Carlisle  (officially)  and  the  tithe  payers 
of  a  parish  in  his  diocese,  was  decided  against  the 
ecclesiastical  superior.  It  would  be  impossible,  by 
toy  ingenuity,  to  postpone  the  decision  upon  a 
charge  of  stealing  ten  hens,  or  ten  thousand  pounds, 
against  any  of  the  parishioners  for  twenty-two 
Booths,  or  perhaps  weeks,  although  the  courts 
required  twentytwo  years  to  settle  this  tithing 
ease.  Mr.  Redpath,  the  late  registrar  of  the  Great 
Northern  Kail  way  Company,  was  caught  in  fraud 
some  time  after  the  managers  of  the  Rojal  British 
Bank  were  detected  in  their  iniquities — or,  to  be 
gentler^,  their  irregularities.  Mr.  Redpath  was 
eiftmlned,  tried,  and  sentenced,  althouglr  a  man 
wiilj  abufidant  means  to  stny  proceeding's  if  money 
©odd  have  stayed  tbem,  before  I  lie  h\y  had  wrested 
»  c>alribution  out  of  one  in  tuentv  o\  I  he  share- 
hoiders  of  the  Royal  Britbh.  The  Uw  lias  not 
dfcided,  even  yet,  whether  a  ccrtuiii  inirnber  of 
pmons  who  held  shares  in  that  b^nk  are  liable  to 
paj  «JU,  cr  are,  as  they  claim  to  be,  creditors. 
Thej  deny  their  liability »  upon  tbe  ground  that 
thej  were  cheated  into  the  acceptance  of  these 
ibarEs.  Many  persous  ore  cheated  in  a  similar 
mmncr.  Tliey  believed  the  reprcsejitaUons  of  the 
uauiger*,  and  wanted  to  make  ten  per  cent,  for 
tkif  money.  Bat  no  person  can  earn  ten  per  cent. 
W  his  cspitAl  bj  doing  noibing.  He  must  either 
take  an  extra  risk,  or  do  much  work.  These  par- 
tie*  preferred  the  extra  liability,  aud  now  they 
r^mdiaiG  lb  at  responsibility.  Their  ease  h  de- 
f<tanbW  }  yet  tt  cannot  be  doubted  that  ike  Widow 
Khm  may  bare  deposited  moncj  with  tho  Royal 
BiitJ^,  deeming  it  semire^  because  she  heard  that 


Mr.  Brown,  her  wealthy  neighbour,  was  a  share- 
holder ;  and  it  will  not  do  now  for  Mr.  Brown  to 
deny  his  responsibility,  if  the  rumour  was  oorrect, 
because  Mr.  Cameron  deceived  bin.  Widow 
Adam  roust  not  suffer  for  Mr.  Cameron's  offence. 
Mr.  Brown  may  have  a  good  action  against  Cameron, 
but  he  has  no  defence  against  Widow  Adam  in 
equity ;  yet,  in  law,  he,  and  all  those  who  occupy 
his  position,  may  be  allowed  to  allege,  to  appeal, 
to  argue,  and  to  reclaim  for  twelve  months  or 
more ;  and  they  may  be  divested  ere  then  of  any- 
thing that  they  ever  possessed  ;  although,  if  he,  or 
either  of  them,  was  charged  with  fire-raising,  or 
murder,  or  the  like,  and  liable  even  to  be  hanged 
by  the  neck,  if  guilty,  the  whole  case  would  be 
examined,  and  Calcraft  would  hare  done  his  work, 
if  his  work  were  to  be  done,[before  May-day .♦  We 
are  supposing  what  is  commonly  called  an  A  B 
case ;  and  we  ask  whether,  to  the  deep  prejudice  of 
Widow  Adam,  the  law  does  not  consider  Mr, 
Brown's  neck  of  far  less  value  than  his  property. 
In  the  matter  of  death  or  life  it  allows  of  no 
appeal,  while  in  that  of  gold,  or  houses,  or  lands, 
it  permits  a  man  to  appeal,  not  indefinitely,  but  to 
a  very  ruinous  extent. 

The  law  had  a  very  sure  gripe  of  Mr.  Redpath. 
He  was  within  the  four  walls  of  a  substantial 
prison.  The  law  officers  did  not  press  his  trial 
onwards  with  unbecoming  haste  ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  any  reason  existed  for  unusual  speed  in 
its  nature.  Very  different  was  the  case  of  the 
Royal  British  bank  shareholders.  The  law  had  no 
hold  on  them.  The  public  have  heard  repeatedly 
that  the  proprietary  were  falling  into  bankruptcy, 
were  divesting  themselves  of  their  property,  were 
leaving  the  country,  and  generally  wearing  out  of 
a  commercial  existence ;  and  that  portion  of  the 
public  who  are  creditors  of  these  people,  being 
depositors  in  their  bank,  became  alarmed ;  and  a 
number  began  to  act  for  their  own  interests,  who 
are,  and  were,  censured  by  the  lawyers  for 
proceeding  against  individuals.  **  The  lawyers,*' 
in  the  last  sentence,  means  "  those  lawyers"  who 
have  the  carriage  of  the  case,  of  the  mortmtm 
corpus.  They  see  no  cause  for  impatience.  Every- 
thing goes  on  in  due  course.  Other  lawyers  who 
have  no  business  in  the  bankruptcy  or  the  winding 
up  advise  differently,  because  they  look  at  the 
matter  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Divergens 
ab  initio,  of  course  they  reach  a  conclusion  in  one 
sense  widejy  different,  and  in  another  the  same — 
costs  namely.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  this  fact. 
Men  must  live  by  their  trade,  and  from  the 
complicated  and  cumbrous  mechanism  of  the  civil 
law,  and  the  care  requisite  to  comprehend  what 
nobody  understands,     we    do    not  think  either 

*  We  nnderstand  that  a  deeiiion  has  been  given  in  this 
case,  and  that  an  earljr  settlement  is  eipected. 
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attornies  or  barristers  in  En^and  and  Ireland,  or 
their  contemporaries  in  Scotland — an  overpaid 
class. 

The  time  allowed  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
Bojal  British  Bank,  for  making  arrangements  not 
to  peij  their  debts,  contrasts  glaringly  with  the 
trhort  interval  between  the  dLscovery  of  the  frauds 
in  the  case  of  Si;rahan,  Paul,  and  Co.,  or  of  the  rob- 
beries in  the  E^dpath  and  Bx)bson  cases,  their  trial 
and  scQtencCr  The  responsibilities  of  the  parties 
are  abaoluteij  different.  Few  shareholders  in  the 
bank  are  res^pousible  for  more  than  carelessness. 
They  have  heen  victimised.  Still  the  business  was 
done  upon  tbeir  credit,  and  for  their  profit.  There- 
fore the  civil  hw  should  have  alTorded  to  them  an 
CQunouiicEil  and  rapid  mode  of  being  wound  up. 
Tbe  ntkrmost  farthing  should  not  be  extracted 
at  once  i  but  oioans  could  have  been  adopted  in  all 
caaea  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  property ;  and  in 
several,  fta  iu  general  cases  of  insolvency,  to  ap- 
portion part  of  earnings  to  liquidate  these  respon- 
sibilities. This  course  was  more  requisite  in 
ju&licc  to  tbo5c  shareholders  who  can  and  must 
pay  than  for  i\m  protection  of  creditors. 

Tbe  shelter  afforded  by  the  law  to  clever  per- 
GDtis  is  deplorable.  Strahan,  Paul,  and  Bates  have 
by  no  meatus  the  moral  guilt  attached  to  the  pub- 
lication of  deceptive  accounts  and  false  reports. 
The  managers  of  this  banking  company  were  guilty 
of  the  major  crime  that  yet  cannot  be  punished, 
ludividual  directors  were  deceived,  but  a  de- 
ceiver must  have  existed  somewhere.  A  great 
crime  was  committed,  and  the  law  of  England  has 
no  official  charged  with  its  discovery.  That  work 
is  left  to  inspectors  of  police,  who  after  they  have 
found  oat  an  offence  must  next  search  for  and 
seise  a  proseontor. 

The  civil  law  is  equally  defective  in  all  its  ar- 
rangements for  the  distribution  and  the  recovery 
of  joint  liabilities.  Two  gentlemen  and  their 
friends  conducted  an  expensive  war,  chiefly  at  the 
cost  of  the  estate — that  is  of  either  the  "  poor" 
depositors  or  the  "poor**  shareholders — for  the 
management  of  this  company's  business.  One  of 
them,  Mr.  Harding,  was  named  official  manager 
by  the  Vice- Chancellor.  The  other,  Mr.  Lea,  was 
selected  as  official  assignee  by  a  Commissioner  in 
Bankruptcy.  Each  gentleman  claimed  credit  for 
the  celerity  wherewith  he  could  divide  a  crown  per 
pound.  The  claim  on  the  part  of  either  was  quite 
ridiculous ;  since  the  amount  necessary  for  that 
purpose  must  have  got  into  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
nager without  an  effort.  The  case  of  "  Harding 
V,  Lea,"  in  which  Lea  vanquished  Hardmg,  is  a 
satire  on  our  law.  Nobody  understood  whether 
the  Coart  of  Bankruptcy  or  the  Chancellor's  Court 
was  to  bury  the  bank.  Nobody  would  have  known 
jet  if  the  job  had  not  been  good  for  several 
thooaand  pounds.  Nobody  knows  even  yet ;  for 
while  Mr.  Lea  divides  the  assets,  and  demands 
oontribntions,  Mr.  Harding,  deprived  of  the  initia- 
tory profits,  requires  the  shareholders  to  pay 
their  responsibilities  to  him.  Mr.  Lea  asks  £75,  and 


Mr.  Harding  seeks  only  £50  per  share,Hn  the  i 
time.*  The  shareholders  would  prefer  Mr.  Har- 
ding to  Mr.  Lea  in  this  instance,  if  £50  would  do, 
but  here  again  they  are  unable  to  tell ;  and 
nobody  can  tell  them  what  additional  sums  may 
be  requisite,  nor  to  whom  they  should  be  paid. 
The  history  of  this  case,  if  ever  it  be  completed, 
will  astonish  people  of  the  twentieth  centarj, 
nearly  as  much  as  some  of  the  laws  of  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century  amuse  the  present 
generation. 

After  many  appeals  and  arguments,  and  very 
long  judgments,  iu  which  the  judges  excessivelj 
blamed  Parliament,  as  we  all  blame  that  stupid 
assemblage,  the  allocation  of  the  assets  in  hand 
was  given  to  Mr.  Lea,  who  had  nothing  in  his 
hands,  and  taken  from  Mr.  Harding,  who  had  the 
money.  The  collection  of  contributions  from 
the  shareholders  was  left  undecided ;  and 
no  receiver  was  named.  In  the  midst  of  this 
confusion  large  debtors  are  looked  up,  because  the 
commission  on  recovery  is  a  good  thing;  but 
small  debtors  are,  we  presume,  .in  happy  circum- 
stances, and  have  time  to  manage  their  little  mat- 
ters in  a  way  that  will  be  equitable  to  all  parties 
if  they  be  perfectly  honest  men. 

The  legislature,  we  believe,  are  to  be  asked  for 
a  brief  bill,  an  ex  post  facto  law,  in  reference  to 
this  matter — a  law  to  meet  a  case  in  commerce, 
not  very  impossible  or  improbable — another  law  to 
extricate  the  lawyers  from  the  bewilderment 
caused  by  so  many  statutes ;  for  banking  com- 
panies have  been  frequently  wound  up  ere  now, 
and  the  difficulties  in  this  case  originate  in  a  8ur> 
plus  of  legislation. 

The  lawyers  deny  the  possibility,  or  the  propriety, 
of  assimilating  oivU  to  criminal  law  in  the  despatch 
of  business;  and  yet  they  are  doing  the  work 
slowly,  while  they  generally  assert  that  it  cannot, 
and  should  not,  be  done.  The  county  courts  in 
England,  although  expensive,'  are  rapid  in  their 
proceedings.  The  cost  of  recovering  debts  under 
them  is,  we  believe,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  sued  for  in  the  least  expensive  circum- 
stances. They  are  the  result  of  modern  legislation, 
and  although  not  so  bad  in  detail  as  the  former 
means  of  procuring  payments,  yet  they  are  not 
ereditable  to  the  country  and  its  reformers. 

Prom  the  various  dbcussions  respecting  them, 
we  learn  that  the  judges  enjoy  comfortable  salaries, 
running  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  month.  This  income  should  ensure  the 
attendance  of  any  man  who  accepts  it  to  business 
day  by  day.  The  Scottish  sheriffs  have  to  pei^form 
numerous  duties  from  which  the  judges  in  the 
coulJty  courts  of  England  are  exempted.  The 
latter  have  neither  criminal  nor  political  business 
to  transact,  and  their  cases  are  circumscribed  by 
fifty  pounds.  They  should,  therefore,  either  sit 
daily,  or  for  four  days  in  each  week ;  and  if  they 


*  We  observe  that  theae  geatlemea  have  oomproauaed 
tbeir  differences,  and  are  to  act  ia  harmony. 
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oould  dispose  of  all  their  public  business  in  two  or 
three  hours,  they  could  carry  through  their  private 
readings  and  inquiries  in  the  remaining  portion  of 
their  day.  At  present,  they  sit  one  day  in  each 
week,  or  in  two  or  three  weeks,  as  they  find  con- 
Tenient.  Upon  each  of  these  days,  therefore,  they 
have  a  mass  of  cases.  All  the  parties  concerned 
^-creditor,  debtor,  and  witnesses — are  compelled 
to  lounge  in  the  court,  often  for  nearly  an  entire 
day,  sometimes  for  two  days,  before  a  trial  bo 
obtained.  In  some  of  those  courts,  fifty  to  one 
hundred  persons  often  lose  a  day  in  waiting  to 
give  e?idenoe  or  to  obtain  a  judgment.  Fifty 
crowns  are  lost  in  time,  upon  a  low  estimate,  on 
each  court  day,  or  £12  10s. — a  heavy  tax  paid  by 
the  community  merely  because  one  class  of  their 
servants  do  not  keep  good  hours  for  business. 

The  staff  of  these  courts  require  leisure  days 
for  their  out-of-door  business  ;  and  this,  we  believe, 
is  one  of  the  excuses  made  for  the  present  system ; 
but  if  fourteen  hours  work  in  one  day  weekly  be 
safiScient  for  the  public  business,  three  hours  in 
five  days,  or  four  hours  in  four,  weekly,  would  do 
the  work  better,  and  the  balance  of  each  day,  with, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  two  spare  days,  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  external  operations  of  each 
court  by  the  staff  employed  now. 

The  expense  to  principals  and  their  witnesses 
is  not)  however,  the  only  difficulty  experienced 
from  huddling  the  work  of  a  week  into  a  day. 
Cases  are  driven  past  like  the  carriages  npon  an 
express  train,  or  like  the  wing^  of  the  wind,  and 
as  if  the  customers  were  the  enemies  of  the  courts. 
The  judges,  apparently,  assume  that  both  parties 
may,  and  one  of  them  must,  be  wrong.  In  one 
sense  that  is  true,  and  in  another  it  may  be  alto- 
gether untrue.  Poverty  is  not  a  crime;  yet  it 
looks  very  criminal  in  places  of  that  nature-  The 
object  is,  however,  to  shuffle  through,  at  any  cost 
of  justice  or  injustice.  Judges  must  dine,  and 
suitors  cannot  be  heard  patiently  when  dinner,  or 
perhaps  a  pleasant  and  social  evening  party,  waits 
the  bores  who  are  only  there  on  business. 

l%e  institution  of  proceedings  in  these  courts 
requires  an  outlay  of  ten  per  cent.,  or  thereby, 
npon  the  sums  that  a  pursuer  seeks  to  recover. 
When  that  money  has  been  paid  to  bring  parties 
together,  the  pursuer  expects  naturally  that  he  will 
obtain  a  hearing.  He  was  never  more  grossly 
mistaken.  After  he  has  come  to  court  he  must 
fee  the  judges,  we  suppose  indirectly,  before  any- 
thing can  be  done  for  him.  He  must  pay  five  per 
cent,  in  cash  upon  his  claim  before  he  can  say  a 
word.  The  rule  is  not  intolerable  for  tradesmen 
who  may  have  money  in  hand,  but  a  poor  man  who 
8eek5  to  recover  a  debt  for  wages  or  work  may  be 
practically  denied  justice.  The  parties  to  this 
exaction  should  read  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
and  consider  if  some  of  its  verses  be  not  applica- 
ble to  their  conduct.  "Seek  judgment,  relieve 
the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the 
widow,  "*  but  only,  says  our  law,  adding  to  the  pro- 
phet*s  iisjunction,  **  in  forma  pauperis** 


After  a  case  has  been  decided,  the  pursuer  must  . 
pay  some  five  per  cent,  of  his  money  to  the  good 
of  the  court  before  the  amount  be  withdrawn  from 
its  coffers.  The  county  courts  of  England  liter- 
ally treat  all  their  customers  as  troublesome 
fellows,  who  should  be  taught  not  to  return.  They 
resemble  gambling  houses,  where  all  must  lose 
something,  and  railway  conveyances,  where  all  tra- 
vellers must  pay  in  advance  according  to  the  act. 
From  the  decision  of  the  single  gentleman  who 
presides  in  the  county  courts,  and  is  really  the 
court,  no  appeal  can  be  taken.  As  he  is,  or  was, 
a  barrister  of  considerable  attainments,  when  one 
of  that  class  can  be  procured,  the  decisions  may 
be  accurate  generally  ;  but  while  three  heads  are 
better  than  one,  and  the  cases  in  these  courts  may 
involve  interesting  points,  an  appeal,  as  in  our  re- 
gistration courts,  from  one  to  three  other  judges, 
might  be  advantageously  introduced  ;  or,  as  in  our 
sheriff  courts,  a  distinct  and  superior  judge  of 
county  courts  might  be  advantageously  named  to 
review  the  decisions  of  less  experienced  and 
younger  men. 

The  superior  courts  afford  abundant  opportuni- 
ties to  litigants  who  wish  to  become  appellants  of 
gratifying  their  propensities.  Mr.  Smith — it  is 
impossible  to  select  a  name  more  nearly  anonymous 
— courted  and  won  a  lady  fair.  A  day  was  fixed 
to  make  them  happy,  and  the  ungallant  wooer 
postponed  his  marriage  to  please  his  mother. 
Another  day  was  fixed,  and  again  Mrs.  Smith 
positive  beat  Mrs.  Smith  prospective,  and  the 
second  breach  wa^  not  healed.  The  lady  went  to 
her  father's  solicitor,  and  out  of  the  courting  sprung 
a  law  plea.  At  the  trial,  no  shade  was  oast  upon 
the  character  of  the  deserted  bride  ;  but  Mr.  Smith 
having  represented  himself  as  a  very  "braw  wooer," 
and  being,  moreover,  passably  rich,  the  jury  found 
damages  to  the  extent  of  three  thousand  pounds 
— heavy,  we  admit,  but  such  as  the  defendant 
could  pay  for  pleasing  his  mother  instead  of  taking 
a  wife,  without  being  wrecked,  or  sustaining  pe- 
cuniary inconvenience.  The  first  trial  occurred 
last  year ;  but  again,  this  year,  the  circumstances 
have  all  been  related  to  an  admiring  audience  by 
clever  barristers  in  court,  upon  an  appeal,  or  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial — which,  we  suppose,  is  the 
same  thiug — by  the  fickle  Mr.  Smith,  who  is 
evidently  more  steadfast  to  law  than  to  love, 
although  he  has  gained  nothing  by  the  proceeding. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  suggest  crime  to  any  Mr. 
Smith  in  a  similar  predicament  between  a  fresh  and 
an  old  bundle  of  hay,  yet  if  this  gentleman,  instead 
of  jilting  the  lady  whose  heart  he  won,  had  drowned 
her  in  a  hogsheaid  of  porter,  or  any  such  liquid,  he 
would  have  been  hanged  much  sooner  than  the  law 
compels  three  thousand  pounds  to  be  chequed  out 
of  his  bank  account.  This  pretty  little  story,  in 
proof  that  the  course  of  true  love  never  does  run 
smooth,  also  shows  how  much  more  care  the  law 
takes  of  a  man's  money  than  it  would  take  of 
his  neck.  It  very  clearly  values  Mr,  Smith's  three 
thousand  pounds  more  by  much  than  it  would  value 
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Mr.  Smith  bimself.  This  is  the  ineonsistencj  that 
we  otnnot  comprehend  the  ground  for  maintainiDg. 
We  do  not  ask  the  public  to  rise  as  one  man,  or 
to  petition,  or  protest,  or  to  do  anything  bathetic 
or  pathetic,  bnt  merely  to  be  amused  at  the  droll 
laws  made  bj  the  lawyers  for  their  special  behoof, 
and  to  continue  to  pay  tbe  costs  for  such  a  period 
as  they  may  please  to  be  aroused,  and  occasionally 
to  see  parties  ruined.  It  is  absurd,  of  course,  to 
say  that  the  poor  and  rich  hare  equid  justice ;  but 
we  are  weary  with  what  people  call  the  exposure 
of  absurdities  in  legislation.  We  don*t  want  any- 
body to  be  angry  with  the  abuse  of  the  appellative 
power,  or  Mr.  Roebuck*s  AdministratiTO  Reform 
Association  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  law 
in  these  cases. 

England  is  more  cursed  than  Scotland  with 
diverse  jurisdictions,  capable  of  giving  opposing 
views  of  the  same  facts ;  for  in  Scotland  we  have 
considerable  regularity  from  the  Sheriff  Substitute 
to  the  Sheriff  Depute,  thence  into  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  out  of  that  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
where,  except  by  the  exercise  of  unusual  ingenuity 
and  wealth,  the  movements  terminal  e.  England, 
instead  of  a  series  of  courts,  straightforwai*d  or 
upward,  has  several  parallel  lines.  Litigants  may 
take,  or  be  thrust  into,  either  of  these  lines,  with 
different  results  upon  the  same  description  of  cases. 
Thus,  we  have  heard  that,  in  the  prosecution  by 
depositors  of  shareholders  in  the  Royal  British 
Bank,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  ^issued  execution, 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  doubted  the  propriety 
of  that  measure,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Picas 
deferred  the  step  until  the  judges  heard  argument 
— all  at,  or  nearly,  the  same  date,  upon  precisely 
similar  cases.  The  law  of  England,  as  interpreted 
by  these  three  jurisdictions,  has  three  opinions, 
although  that  is  no  gain  to  the  contributors,  nor 
loss  to  the  depositors  who  got  into  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  The  question  whether  a  partner  in  a 
bank  is  liable  to  a  creditor  of  the  bank  is  plain 
and  simple  in  equity.  The  legislature  has  always 
upheld  the  unlimited  liability  of  shareholders  in 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  or  in  any  other 
company  where  by  act  or  charter  a  limitation  was 
not  provided.  The  case  of  the  English  share- 
holders in  the  Tipperary  bank  forms  no  exception, 
even  if  the  legislature  had  anything  to  do  with  tbe 
decision,  which  was  given  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  not  upon  the  responsibility  of  share- 
holders, but  upon  the  question  whether  a  certain 
number  of  persons  had  ever  become  shareholders 
in  the  flesh-pot  of  the  Sadleirs.  The  merits  of  tbe 
litigation  are  not  however  canvassed  by  us,  who 
only  ridicule  the  idea  of  conflicting  courts  and 
conflicting  decisions  upon  the  same  facts  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Scotch  courts  proceed  in  a  deflnite  series  of 
steps  to  gross  absurdity  at  the  pinnacle.  An 
appeal  to  the  peers,  from  English  law  courts,  is 
reasonable,  because  the  lay  peers  interfere  rarely 
indeed  with  any  case,  and  the  law  peers  do  the 
work.     These  learned  barons  should  be  the  best 


lawyers  of  England ;  but  Kiglisih  and  Scotch  kw 
differ  widely,  and  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland  to  the  House  of  Peers,  is  from 
those  who  should  know,  to  those  who  are  not 
n^ssarily  required  to  know,  the  subject  on  whick 
the  appeal  is  taken.  A  remedy  for  thb  obviooi 
inconsistency  has  been  sought  in  the  elcfation  of 
some  of  the  Scotch  judges  to  the  peerage.  The 
proposal  was  clogged  with  awkward  oondilious,  for 
these  law  Peers  of  the  north  were  neither  to  deli- 
berate nor  to  vote  in  the  upper  house,  but  only  to 
decide  Scotch  law  pleas.  They  might  have  been 
smuggled  'into  the  House  upon  the  life-peerage 
principle,  but  that  has  been  crushed  or  postpom^. 
Scotch  appeals  to  English  peers  may  work  well  in 
practice,  but  in  theory  the  scheme  is  ridiculous, 
without  a  saving  feature,  and  can  only  be  rendered 
seemly  by  bestowing  peerages  upon  a  number  of 
Scotch  judges,  and  removing  these  learned  person- 
ages from  tbe  lower  courts.  These  peerages  would 
in  turn  become  ridiculous,  unless  they  were  sup- 
ported by  greater  private  fortunes  than  our  Scotch 
lawyers  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire,  for  few  of 
them  have  ample  inheritances.  The  adoption  of 
life>peerages  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  only 
means  of  reconciling  these  matters  with  equity  and 
reason;  while,  if  the  hereditary  legislators  feel 
their  privileges  endangered  by  the  admission  t( 
able  men  to  their  benches,  whose  eldest  sons  may 
have  to  make  their  way  in  life,  we  can  only  hope 
for  a  separation  of  the  judicial  from  thg  legislative 
functions. 

The  Scotch  small  debt  courts  only  possess  a 
limited  jurisdiction.      They   can   try    cases    not 
exceeding  £8  6s.  8d.  in  amount;  but  creditors 
often  limit  much  larger  debts  to  that  sum,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  advantage  of  cheap  and  rapid  deci- 
sion?, although  the  small  debt  courts  have   the 
same  sheriffs  for  judges  who,  "  in  another  House,** 
occupy  tbe  first  step  in  superior  actions.      In  tbe 
small  debt  courts,  neither  the  pursued   nor  the 
pursuer  can  appeal;  but  in  the  superior  courts 
both  parties  have  that  privilege  provided.      The 
practice  in  tbe  superior  sheriff  courts,  until  yery 
recently,   involved    enormous  papers   and    mndh 
writing.     Many  statements  which  must  have  been 
made  recently  upon  foolscap,  are  now  giyen   m 
viva  voce  pleadings.     The  new  arrangements  also 
cut  short  tbe  interminable  replies  or  rejoinders  that 
were  tolerated  in  times  when  railways  were  jouiig, 
not  so  long  ago.     It  is  now  possible  to  get  a  case 
past  both  sheriffs  in  a  reasonable  time.     In    Soot- 
land  tiie  power  of  small  debt  courts  should   be 
extended,  and  in  large  towns  their  sittings  should 
be  more  frequent ;  but  the  sheriffs  of  counties  con- 
taining a  large  population  have  arduous  wrork,  and 
a  catalogue  of  their  doings  in  Lanarkshire,  which 
we  lately  read,  was  sufficient  to  deter   anj  man 
from  seeking  the  occupation. 

For  some  years  past  we  have  observed  o<!ca- 
sioual  attempts  to  assimilate  the  Scotch  to  the£n- 
glbh  law,  encouraged  in  Glasgow  and  some  other 
towns  in  Scotland,    The  Scotch  law  is  bad,  costly 
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md  dililory  in  some  of  its  forms ;  but  tbat  is  no 
reason  for  going  farther  and  fariug  worse. 
Eogjand  can  snpplj  Scotland  m%h  few  improve- 
ments in  any  department  of  the  ci?ll  law ;  and  the 
adoption  of  Eng^h  forms  wonld  only  tend  to  stay 
prooeedings  against  those  who  should  be  proceeded 
with.  Tlins,  if  we  be  not  mistaken,  the  law 
of  England  requires  personal  service  of  a  writ  be- 
fore proceedings  can  be  adopted  against  any  man 
in  thb  amperior  courts ;  unless  by  pariioular  appli- 
caticm  to  the  judge — a  course  attended  by  fresh 
expense.  Even  this  step  is  useless  against  a 
"  gentleman  **  who  is  out  of  the  country  upon  his 
bosinesai  which  may,  of  course,  lead  him  from 
Ardiangel  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  without  a  single  call 
being  made  by  him  at  home  for  his  letters. 

The  En^h  law,  except  in  the  City  of  London, 
or  one  or  two  more  places — if  there  be  more,  and 
we  do  not  know  of  any — has  no  means  of  attach- 
ing property.  A  creditor  may  be  acquainted  with 
the  possession  of  property  by  a  debtor,  but  he  has 
no  means  of  attaching  it  in  England.  The  debtor 
claims  bis  own  dues  and  puts  them  in  his  purse 
before  the  eyes  of  the  provoked  creditor,  who  has 
no  right  to  provide  for  his  payment,  except  upon 
a  judgment,  and  only  then  by  the  seizure  of  the 
person  or  property,  instead  of  the  arrestment  of 
the  money. 

The  law  of  arrestments  in  Scotland  is  ludi- 
crously loose.  It  is  obvious  injustice.  Any  man 
may  apply  for  and  obtain  arrestments  of  moneys 
due  to  another  man,  whom  he  is  pleased  to  call  or 
consider  his  debtor,  before  he  has  issued  a  sum- 
mons, or  even  made  an  aflSdavit  that  his  clhim  is 
correct.  The  power  exists,  but  is  not  often  used, 
except  in  cases  of  clear  indebtedness,  or  we  should 
hare  an  injustice  so  obvious  speedily  repealed. 
The  remedy  is  an  action  of  damages  ;  bnt  as  the 
wrong  win  scarcely  ever  be  committed  by  those 
who  can  paj  damages,  virtually  "  there  is  a  wrong 
without  a  remedy.'*  We  do  not  invite  England 
to  copy  this  mistake;  but  between  the  over  abun- 
dance of  attaching  power  in  Scotland  and  its  ab- 
senee  in  England  a  happy  medium  might  be  struck. 

England  adopted,  two  years  ago,  the  old  law  of 
Scotland  respecting  proceedings  upon  bills  of  ex- 
change, with  slight  alterations.  Before  the  date 
of  i^  Act>  a  bill  did  not  facJitate  the  recovery 
of  the  debt  which  it  represented.  It  was  indeed 
an  evidence  that  the  debt  had  been  incurred ;  al- 
though numerous  forms  of  defence  existed,  and 
some  of  them  necessarily  good.  It  did  not  in  any 
other  respect  shorten  the  period  during  which  the 
debt  mifi^t  remain  unpaid  without  proceedings. 
It  was  of  no  earthly  use  during  the  vacations,  and 
there  are  several,  while  one  of  them  is  long. 
That  knag  Tacation  was  the  saturnalia  of  debtors, 
and  if  they  abstain  from  acceptances  to  bills,  and 
keqp  their  inydvements  over  fifty  pounds  each, 
they  may  be  happy  still.  Now,  however,  bills  are 
recoven^le  at  any  period  of  the  year,  "  upon  the 
shnrteat  notice '*  that  a  prudent  drawer  codd 
desire. 


The  extreme  proceeding  against  the  person  is 
very  different  in  England  from  the  course  adopted 
in  Scotland,  and  much  harsher.  An  incarcerating 
creditor  in  Scotland  must  pay  for  the  support  of 
an  imprisoned  debtor.  He  is  not  required  to  con- 
tribute a  farthing  for  that  purpose  in  England.  So 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  debtor  may  starve.  The 
county  will  feed  him  on  lower  fare  than  its  felons 
or  its  pickpockets ;  but  unless  the  prisoner  possess 
earnings  or  means  from  some  personal  source,  he 
must  be  contented  to  live  on  in  illustration  of  the 
truth—"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below.'*  We 
need  scarcely  add  that  the  laws  of  both  countries 
could  bear  improvement  in  this  respecf,  and  that 
justice  requires  the  adoption  of  means  to  incarce- 
rate the  fraudulent  and  protect  the  unfortunate 
debtor,  with  or  without  the  active  concurrence  of 
the  creditors. 

A  number  of  persons  have  constituted  them- 
selves a  committee  for  the  reform  of  mercantile 
law,  under  the  most  influential  and  promising 
auspices.  They  wish  to  assimilate  the  laws  of 
the  three  countries,  but,  as  usual  in  similar  cases, 
they  will  be  tempted  to  assimilate  the  laws  of 
Scotland  to  those  of  England,  rather  than  all  our 
laws  to  equity  and  justice.  The  mercantile  law  of 
Ireland  closely  resembles  the  English  law  at  least 
in  all  its^  inconveniences.  We  recollect  that  an 
Irish  acceptor  to  a  bill,  having  been  unable  to 
make  pajment,  was  prosecuted.  The  bill  was  held 
by  a  Scotchman,  who  was  the  drawer.  Being  in 
Ireland,  he  called  upon  the  attorney  who  had 
charge  of  the  proceedings,  and  in  answer  to  tlie 
inquiry  how  matters  prospered,  he  was  shown  a 
bundle  of  papers.  Curiosity  induced  him  to  read 
them,  and  rather  startled  at  one  passage,  he  said, 
"  Why  this  fellow  charges  me  with  forgery." 
*•  Nonsense,"  answered  the  attorney,  "  how  should 
he  do  that  P"  "  Oh,  here,"  he  says,  "  and  as  it 
seemstome,  he  swearsthat  be  did  not  make  the  bill." 
"True,"  said  the  professional  adviser,  "but  that  is  . 
only  a  form."  "  Then,**  responded  the  pursuer, 
"  I  can  only  say  it  is  a  strange  form  that  requires 
a  man  first  to  tell  a  falsehood,  and  in  doing  so,  to 
charge  another  man  with  forgery.'*  Judgment  was 
ultimately  obtained  for  the  pursuer,  with  costs. 
Payment  never  was  obtained,  neither  of  cos.ts  nor  . 
principal,  and  the  former  considerably  exceeded 
the  latier.  The  defence  of  forms  and  proceedings 
of  this  nature  is  very  difiicult,  and  we  want  them 
swept  all  away. 

The  sufferers  from  reform  naturally  tremble  at 
its  progress.  The  process  of  winding  up  public 
companies  was,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  reform. 
The  Courts  of  Chancery  and  the  Rolls  have  the 
carriage  of  proceedings  in  these  cases.  They  are, 
we  believe,  conducted  by  officials  who  are  anxious 
to  discharge  their  duties.  These  duties,  have, 
however,  been  so  cleverly  mystified,  that  until 
recently  the  opinion  was  generally  received  among 
solicitors  in  even  considerable  practice,  that  when 
a  company  came  to  be  wound  up  the  shareholders 
conld  not  be  individually  prosecuted   during  that 
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operatioD,  for  tbe  debts  of  tbe  company,  and  were 
liable  only  to  tbe  calls  of  tbe  official  manager. 
From  tbis  error,  vbicb  was  generally  acted  upon 
by  creditors,  tbe  sbareholders  of  an  nnsnccessful 
company  were  ratber  pleased  tban  otberwise  to  get 
into  Gbancery.  Tbey  bad  a  respite  of  tbree  or 
four  years,  and  it  is  a  standing  question  still 
wbetber  tbree  or  fonr  companies  baye  ever  finally 
been  wound  up  P  We  may  expect  greater  activity 
now  tbat  it  bas  been  settled  that  tbb  process 
in  law  does  not  bar  tbe  rigbt  of  a  creditor 
to  recover  from  any  sbarebolder  tbe  money  due 
to  bim,  by  tbe  company,  if  be  can  prove  tbe 
liability. 

We  presume  tbat  a  reform  of  tbis  nature  is  not 
desirable  in  any  quarter.  A  simple  macbinery  is 
all  tbat  can  be  desired  for  tbe  recovery  of  debts. 
*£be  country  ratber  needs  more  common  sense  and 
equity  brougbt  into  its  business,  tban  new  laws 
and  statutes.  It  can  only  reacb  tbis  result  by 
new  laws,  but  great  care  sbould  be  employed  upon 
tbeir  projection ;  altbougb  wisdom  exists  in  tbe 
multitude  of  counsellors,  folly  is  bound  up  in 
many  words. 

We  bave  read,  wbile  tbis  sbeot  was  nearly  ready 
for  press,  a  correspondence  in  tbe  Tifnes,  regarding 
tbe  estate  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Austra- 
lian merchants  of  Glasgow,  wbo  stopped  payments 
a  couple  of  years  sinoe,  we  believe,  for  a  sum 
approacbing  to  the  debts  of  tbe  Koyal  British 
Bank,  or  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
An  English  creditor  complains  of  tbe  delay  in 
paying  a  dividend.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been 
paid,  and  the  English  merchant  blames  tbe  bank- 
ruptcy law  of  Scotland.  A  bankruptcy  law,  how- 
ever perfect,  could  not  extract  tears  from  a  stone, 
or  a  dividend  from  nothing.  This  is  nearly,  as 
the  English  lawyers  say,  and  the  allied  soldiers  in 
the  Crimea  were  wont  to  say  of  the  Turks,  a 
nulla  bona  affair.  Many  creditors,  we  bave  beard, 
as  everybody  bas  beard,  deserved  very  little  divi- 
dend from  the  prices  at  which  their  consignments  or 
goods  were  charged ;  and  certainly  the  law  of 
Scotland  is  defective  in  its  means  of  examining 
these  matters ;  while  in  a  community  like  Glasgow 
it  should  be  almost  impossible,  without  a  foregone 
determination,  that  a  merchant  could  become  in- 


solvent, without-  losses  by  bad  debts,  ire,  or  tUp- 
wreck  to  an  amazing  extent ;  and  only  have  asaeti 
equal  to  ten  per  cent,  of  bis  debts.  HowcTer,  ve 
believe  that  the  Australian  trade  bas  been  more  of 
a  loss  than  a  gain  since  the  discovery  of  gold,  not 
to  individuals,  but  to  the  nation.  Our  referenoe 
to  tbis  case — for  individual  cases  cannot  be  safehf 
discussed  in  our  pages — b  merely  to  say  tluU  wc 
have  before  us  a  dozen,  or  perhaps  nearly  a  scon, 
if  they  would  repay  tbe  time  required  to  ooost 
them,  of  claims  by  one  person  on  estates  in  bank- 
ruptcy, under  tbe  precious  law  of  England,  ia 
which  not  one  penny  has  ever  been  paid  bj  way 
of  dividend  or  anything  else. 

The  mercantile  and  monetary  interests,  and 
nearly  all  interests  require  greater  simpliciij  ia 
forms,  fewer  of  them,  less  expense,  uid  more 
rapidity — more  justice  and  less  law.  That  is  ikt 
reform  needed ;  and  one  tbat  may  not  be  easily 
obtained. 

A  discussion  of  all  tbe  changes  essential  to  tke 
thorough  revision  of  our  civil  law  forms  no  part 
of  our  present  design.  We  argue  only  for  cheap 
and  valid  decisions  upon  a  system  of  uniformity; 
and,  while  acknowledging  many  improvements  ia 
recent  years,  we  yet  fall  back  upon  the  vulgar  fact 
that  a  man  may  be  charged,  condemned,  and  hong 
out  of  all  power  of  appeal  in  tbree  months,  in  two, 
even  perhaps  in  one  from  tbe  date  of  bis  offenee ; 
wbile  another  man  may  appeal  for  years  against  a 
decision  tbat  involved  originally  only  a  few*  pounds 
sterling.  The  civil  law  is  over  cautious,  and  tbe 
criminal  law  is  occasionally  reckless.  Messrs. 
Redpath  and  Bx>bson  should  even  now  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  ^peals ;  or  many  litigants  wbo  bave 
obtained  judgments  are  exposed  to  costly  and  dan- 
gerous ordeals.  If  Messrs.  Straban,  Paul,  and 
Company  had  been  brought  into  a  civil  court,  oa 
matters  relating  to  the  possession  of  ten  acres  of 
muir  land,  they  might  bave  fenced  off  a  judg* 
roent  to  the  present  day ;  but  as  they  were  tried 
in  a  criminal  court,  upon  a  subject  that  involved 
tbeir  commercial  character  and  existence,  tbey 
bave  been  for  a  long  period  inmates  of  tbe  hulks. 
These  are  facts  tbat  cannot  be  reconciled,  and 
that  sbould  be  entirely  remedied,  if  the  civil  law  is 
to  be  rendered  consistent  with  justice. 


THE    CAGED    BIKD. 


Like  a  bird  of  the  forest 
CoDfined  in  a  tiny  cage, 

The  loftj  tool  warreth 

WHh  the  narrownets  of  its  age. 

At  the  bird  withoat  shrinking 
Looks  Qp  to  the  snn  on  high. 

The  soul  that  is  sinking 
Above  tbe  earth  woold  fly. 


Its  plamei  are  folded 

Close  down  to  its  throbbbg  breast- 
Its  form  seems  moolded 

To  an  attitude  of  unrest — 

On  its  pinions  are  clinging 

Tbe  weight  of  each  earthly  bar-» 
Until  it  is  springing. 
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SIR    JOHN    MALCOLM.  ♦ 

•  SECOND  NOTICE. 


It  is  singular  now  that  Bushire  and  Karnao  have 
been  taken,  to  read  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  anxiety 
to  obtain  an  island  or  two,  or  more,  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  when  he  sojourned  at  Teheran  as  the 
ambassador  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley — the 
GoTemor-General  of  India.  It  seems  as  if  these 
Aogio-Indian  diplomatists  pursued  a  relentless 
march  to  the  west,  never  abandoning  an  idea,  but 
biding  their  tirae,  like  freedom's  battle,  handed 
from  sire  to  son.  After  the  Wellingtonian  cam- 
paigns in  India,  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  employed 
long  b  settling  the  affairs  of  the  territories  that  had 
been  annexed.  He  acquired  at  a  very  early  date 
the  art  and  mystery  of  making  settlements  in 
eastern  territories.  He  inspired  the  natives  with 
a  deep  and  pemaanent  idea  of  his  incorruptibility. 
They  felt  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  just  man. 
He  vas  blamed  for  lavish  arrangements  with  the 
deposed  native  princes ;  but  if  he  erred,  it  was 
upon  the  generous  side.  When  the  government 
at  home  quarrelled  with  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
and  that  nobleman  was  to  depart  for  England,  he 
vas  anxious  that  Malcolm  should  accompany  him ; 
and  it  is  a  verj  remarkable  feature  in  his  history 
that  he  declined,  among  other  reasons,  from  the 
state  of  his  monetary  affairs.  He  then  would 
have  possessed  an  income  of  £800  per  annum,  and 
jet  be  bad  negotiated  and  settled  upon  an  Indian 
prince  revenue  of  £60,000  per  annum.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  married  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Campbell.  The  name  is  so  common,  and  furnishes 
10  many  officers  to  the  army,  that  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, like  Mr.  Smith,  is  scarcely  a  distinctive  term. 
The  earlier  years  of  the  century,  while  his  old 
tntnd  Wellington  was  pushing  the  French  back 
through  one  peninsula,  were  passed  by  Malcolm  in 
oigausing  agriculture,  finance,  and  politics,  in  the 
territories  of  native  princes  in  another  peninsula. 
He  discharged  these  duties  in  the  most  irreproach- 
able manner.  Upon  his  third  visit  to  Persia, 
vhilst  at  Shiraz,  he  was  informed  by  the  minister 
"  That  a  valuable  present  of  jewel^  suited  to  a 
lidj  of  rank^  would  be  given  to  Mrs.  Malcolm." 
He  replied, 

**  Ten  your  onttar  that  wheo  I  was  at  Mytort,  tbe  minis- 
ter tJMre  woald  gladly  hare  heaued  costly  praenta  apon  ns, 
bit  iastead  of  this,  on  my  persnasion,  he  made  a  fine  new 
nsd  that  was  mach  wanted,  and  dedicated  it  to  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm.   Soch  are  the  presents  I  like." 

We  would  have  been  much  obliged  now  if  Sir 
John  Malcolm  had  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Petbian  Minister  to  make  a  fine  new  road,  which 
k  really  much  wanted  from  Bushire  to  Sbiraz. 

A  curious  dispute  occurred  at  this  time,  which 
eoold  not  have  elevated  our  diplomatic  service  in 
the  ejes  of  the  Persians.  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
vpoa  an  embassy  from  the  Governor-General  of 
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India,  came  into  collision  with  Sir  Harford  Jones, 
who  was  sent  there  as  the  representative  of  tbe 
British  King.  They  both  claimed  that  character, 
and  the  Persians  must  have  been  puzzled  to  decide 
between  them.  Malcolm,  as  an  old  acquaintance 
at  the  Court  of  Teheran,  was  naturally  preferred ; 
but  Sir  Harford  was  superior  in  bribes — known  as 
presents.  Both  gentlemen  wrote  an  account  of 
their  mission.  Both  claimed  the  honour  of  repre- 
senting the  British  sovereign  at  the  Court  of  Per- 
sia ;  and  of  introducing  potatoes  into  the  country ! 
It  was  a  ridiculous  competition.  At  that  time  the 
Schah  wanted  aid  against  Russia.  Futteh  Ali 
Shah,  the  man  of  that  time,  was  wiser  than  his 
successor,  who  now  rules.  He  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept either  of  our  ambassadors,  who  would  afford 
to  him  military  aid ;  and  Malcolm  succeeded  in 
procuring  for  him  the  services  of  a  few  British 
officers ;  but  at  that  time  the  Persian  soldiers 
were  not  in  a  good  fighting  state,  and  ihey  would 
not  be  taught.  The  interview  between  Malcolm 
and  the  Schah  was  pleasant,  and  a  triumph  over 
Sir  Harford  Jones : — 

Malcolm  had  prepared  a  set  speech ;  hat  when  the  time 
came  for  its  delivery,  he  made  no  great  progress  ;7ith  the 
oration,  "  Come,"  said  the  King,  smiling,  "  yon  are  an  old 
friend,  I  do  not  put  yon  on  a  footing  with  other  men.  Com- 
pose yourself.  I  know  what  you  would  say,**  and  he  com- 
menced a  speech  of  fulsome  panegyric.  Then  breaking  into 
laughter,  he  said.  *'  Now  your  speech  is  made,  >  let  roe  know 
about  yourself.  How  have  you  been  these  many  years?" 
"  Except  for  the  wish  to  revisit  your  Migesty,  I  have  been 
well  and  happy,**  said  Malcolm.  **  But  what,**  asked  the 
Kiog,  "  made  yon  go  back  in  dudgeon  last  year,  without 
seeing  my  son  at  ShirasP**  "How  conld  he,**  said  Mal- 
colm, "  who  had  been  warmed  by  the  sunshine  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's favour,  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  reflection  of  that 
refulgence  through  the  person  of  his  Majesty's  sonP** 
"Mashallah!  Mashallah!**  cried  the  King,  "Malcolm  is 
himself  again  P* 

Gracious  beyond  example  was  Futteh  Ali.  He  was  really 
glad  to  see  Malcolm.  He  told  him  thai  he  always  wa&,  and 
always  most  be,  his  prime  iavouritc  beyond  all  Europeans. 
Then  he  spoke  of  the  state  of  India — Europe— of  his  own 
country ;  and  then  returned  to  talk  of  Malcolm  himself; 
*•  I  heard,**  said  he,  "  that  you  were  going  to  England  ;  bat 
I  have  caught  you,  and  you  must  not  expect  to  escape  for 
at  least  four  years.  Your  fame  in  India  for  settling  countries 
has  reached  me ;  and  your  labour  is  wanted  here.**  He  then 
asked  a  multitude  of  qnestions  concerning  the  organization 
of  the  Indian  army. 

Malcolm  spoke  not  only  of  its  discipline,  hnt  of  the 
admirable  invalid  and  pension  establishments.  "  Discipline,** 
said  the  King,  "  will  always  defeat  valour ;  but  discipline 
alone  is  nothing.  It  is  the  whole  oonstitntion  of  the  mili- 
tary branch  of  government  which  makes  superior  armies.*' 
To  this  Malcolm  assented ;  and  then  the  King  began  to 
speak  of  Buonaparte,  whom  he  styled  the  first  of  heroes,  and 
said,  «  What  does  he  want  P**  "  The  world,**  said  Maloohn. 
"  Right,*'  said  the  King,  **  you  are  right,  Malcolm— but  in 
truth,  he  is  a  great  soldier.**  Then  he  asked  many  qnes- 
tions about  the  sUte  of  Spain ;  and  thence,  turning  again  to 
personal  matters,  he  inquired  about  the  officers  of  Mak»lm'i 
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suite,  and  asVed  pariicalarly  about  the  engineen.  "  Mr.  Jint 
(Sir  H.  Jones)  is  a  {rood  jonnft  man.  I  have  a  regard  for 
him ;  and  those  with  him,  have  laboured  hard  in  my  ser- 
vice— bat  you  must  do  oTerything  for  me  now.**  Malcolm 
assured  him  tiiat  he  and  his  Majesty's  other  servants  would 
do  all  that  lay  in  their  power ;  and  the  King  was  well 
pleased  with  the  assurance.  Altogether,  the  reception  was 
a  most  graeions  one,  and  Malcolm  quitted  the  presence- 
chamber  satisfied  that  he  had  not  fallen  in  the  estimation  of 
his  old  friend.  **  I  was  shocked  to  hear  afUr  I  came  out,** 
he  wrote  in  his  journal,  **  that  I  had  talked  more  and  louder 
than  his  Majesty ;  but  I  could  not  have  given  offence,  as  I 
went  away  loaded  with  praises."  On  the  1st  of  July,  Mai- 
oolm,  with  all  due  ceremony  and  becoming  state,  exhibited 
his  presents  before  the  audience  tent  of  the  Shah.  Chief  of 
these  were  the  guns  which  he  brought  with  him  from  India, 
and  which  now  with  all  their  equipments  were  displayed 
before  the  delighted  eyes  of  the  King.  It  was  hard  to  say 
whether  the  Ordnance  or  the  young  artilleryman  Lindsay, 
with  his  bright  rosy  face,  and  his  gigantic  proportions,  gave 
his  Majesty  the  greater  pleasure.  In  the  latter  be  saw  a 
young  roostum,  who  was  destined  to  play  no  insigaificant 
part  in  the  war  then  waging  with  the  Musooiite.  The  two 
galloper  guns  which  Malcolm  had  brought  with  his  escort 
were  now  exercised,  as  well  as  the  confined  space  would 
allow,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
But  Malcolm  said  that  they  would  appear  to  greater  advan- 
tage on  the  plains  of  Fujein,  whither  his  Majesty  was  about 
to  remove  his  camp,  and  that,  as  one  of  his  officers,  he  would 
be  glad  to  exercise  them  there.  "  Very  proper,  Malcolm,** 
said  the  King,  **  you  shall  tike  cliarge  of  my  guns  at 
Ougein.  They  cannot  be  under  an  ofiioer  I  more  esteem. 
And  at  Ougein  I  wiU  mount  my  horse,  and  see  both  the  guns 
and  your  troopers  exercised.  And  then,**  he  added,  laugh- 
ing,  "  if  it  is  necessary,  you  may  go  and  amuse  yourself 
with  breaking  the  heads  of  my  enemies,  the  Russians.** 

On  the  following  day,  Futteh  Ali  broke  up  the  royal 
encampment  at  SuUaneah,  and  marched  to  the  great  plain 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fabreer.  Thither  Malcolm  and  his  suite 
presently  followed  by  the  express  desire  of  his  Majesty,  by 
whom  the  words  spoken  about  his  Russian  enemies  had  not 
been  uttered  in  jest.  A  few  miles  from  the  ground  at 
Ougein,  he  was  met  by  Sir  Harford  Jones,  who  placed  in 
his  hands  some  public  despatches  received  from  England,  by 
the  contents  of  which  it  appeared  that  the  Home  Govern- 
ment had  determined  still  to  regulate  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  Persia,  and  had,  in  prosecution  of  this  intention  to 
repudiate  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Qovemor-Oeneral 
in  that  direction,  appointed  Sir  Gore  Ousley  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Teheran.  These  letters  were  written  aHer  the 
receipt  of  Lord  Miuto's  reference  to  the  Foreign-office  on 
the  subject  of  the  future  control  of  our  Persian  diplomacy ; 
so  Maloolm  saw  at  once  that  it  had  become  his  duty  to 
bring  his  mission  to  a  close.  His  occupation  was  gone.  He 
ooald  no  longer  remain  at  the  Persian  Court  in  a  recog- 
nised official  position.  So  he  determined  to  withdraw  from 
the  scene  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

But  the  King  and  Abbas  Meraa,  the  heir-apparent,  desired 
Maloolm  to  remain  in  Persia,  to  aid  with  his  advice,  if  not 
with  his  personal  assistance,  the  operations  of  the  coming 
campaign  against  their  Eussian  enemies.  Sir  HarfoiS 
Jones  pressed  this  matter  warmly  upon  him,  and  the  two 
envoys  went  together  on  the  following  day  into  the  royal 
oamp  and  had  a  long  conference  on  the  subject  with  the 
Persian  ministers.  Maloolm*s  opinions  regarding  the  best 
means  of  prosecuting  the  campaign  were  eagerly  sought. 
His  advice  was  eminently  judicious.  **  I  strongly  recom- 
mended them,**  he  wrote  to  Lord  Minto,  "  not  to  attack  the 
Bussians  in  line,  or  in  their  strong  posts ;  but  to  keep 
their  newly-raised  infantry  and  ill-equipped  artillery  in 
reserve,  and  limit  their  employment  to  the  defence  of  forts 
and  difficult  passes,  whilst  they  poshed  forward  every  horse- 
man the  country  could  furnish  to  distress  and  harass  the 
enemy,  whose  numbers  I  understand  to  be  about  tcm 
thousand,  of  which  a  very  small  portion  are  cavalry. 


Bialoolm  returned  from  Teheran  by  way  of  Bag- 
dad, and  that,  instead  of  the  route  by  Shiras,  is 
the  proper  course.  It  is,  however,  in  Turkey, 
and  80  our  expedition  can  make  no  use  of  the 
Tigris.  When  Malcolm  was  there,  the  dtj  was 
in  danger  from  the  Arabs,  and  he  stopped  with 
his  retinue  for  some  time  to  afford  protection  to 
the  resident  and  his  wife.     He  wrote  :^* 

We  pass  our  time  very  pleasantly  ;  we  have  raees  almost 
every  morning;  games  ol  chess  after  breakfisst;  and  in  the 
evening  swim  in  the  Tigris  and  pUy  bowls. 

The  troubles,  howcTer,  grew  into  civil  war. 
The  Pacha  of  Bagdad  is  the  most  independent  of 
the  Turkish  Satraps,  next  to  the  Egyptian.  The 
Sultan  sent  orders  to  displace  the  ruling  Pacha. 
After  much  fighting  the  Arabs  succeeded  in  gifing 
effect  to  their  master*s  orders,  and  sent  the  Paofaa*^ 
head  in  a  box  to  Bagdad.  The  people  met  and 
elected  hb  successor.  At  that  time,  therefore, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  independence  in  the  o\d 
capital  of  the  Tigris. 

After  Malcolm's  return  to  India,  he  resided  for 
some  years  at  Bombay.  The  European  society 
of  the  western  capita],  had  then  assumed  that 
reGned  tone  which  it  has  maintained  subsequentij. 
The  diplomatic  soldier's  intercourse  with  such  men 
as  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  lawyer,  and  Heniy 
Martyn,  the  missionary,  was  useful  to  him  in  his 
literary  work.  Of  Henry  Martyn  he  wrote  that 
"  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  is  superior  to  that  ot 
any  Englishman  in  India."  He  described  the 
eminent  missionary  as  "  a  very  learned  and  cheer- 
ful man,  but  a  great  enthusiast  in  his  holy  calling. "* 
For  the  latter  reason  Henry  Martyn  bad  not  been 
so  much  at  home  then  in  Bombay,  as  he  would 
have  been  at  a  future  period,  or  at  the  present 
day.  Mount  Stewart  Elphinstone,  who  acquired 
just  celebrity  as  an  authority  on  Indian  affairs,  was 
then  also  a  resident  of  the  western  presidency. 
An  arrangement  was  formed  amoug  them  thai 
Elphinstone  was  to  write  a  description  of  Afghan- 
istan, Malcolm  of  Persia,  and  Pottinger  of  Belooch- 
istan  and  Scindo.  To  that  arrangement  the  pub- 
lic are  indebted  for  the  completeness  of  Maloohn's 
work  on  Persia. 

Malcolm  returned  to  England  in  1811.  He 
again  left  for  India  in  1817.  The  interreidng 
years  were  exciting  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
events,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  second 
volume  is  occupied  with  them,  although  Sir  John 
Malcolm  was  not  an  actor,  but  a  spectator.  In 
1817  he  was  engaged  in  military  services  agBinst 
the  Pindarees,  and  fought  the  battle  of  the  Me- 
hidpoor  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Ue  was 
not  in  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  bat  in  the 
command  of  the  division  which  had  the  principal 
fighting  with  Holkar's  brilliant  army.  The  Indian 
prince  was  sadly  defeated,  and  Malcolm  was  enabled 
to'negociate  a  permanent  peace  in  that  quarier. 

The  year  1818  was  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively, 
passed  in  negotiations.  He  had,  however,  to 
disperse  the  followers  of  Badjee  fiao.  Early  in 
1819,  he  was  compelled  to  lay  siege  to  the  fortress 
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of  Aseerghur  in  oonjuiioiion  with  General  Dove- 
tOD ;  bat  the  place  was  verj  strong,  built  upon 
tbe  t4^  of  an  inaccessible  rock,  and  occupied  them 
for  nearlj  two  months. 

Daring  the  siege,  he  learned  by  letters  from 
England  the  appointment  of  Monat  Stewart 
Hphinstone  to  the  Ooremorthip  of  Bombay,  as 
successor  to  Sir  £7an  Nepean.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
had  expected,  and  probably  he  had  been  promised 
thb  appointment ;  and  although  an  old  friend  had 
been  sooccssfu],  yet  he  felt  indignant  under  the 
disappdntment.  Lord  Hastings,  then  the  Go- 
veniar-General  of  India,  appears  to  have  been 
equally  sniprised  with  the  appointment.  At  first 
he  determined  to  resign  hb  position  in  central 
India,  but  the  Goremor-General  so  urged  him  to 
oontinne  in  his  post  there,  that  his  resolution  was 
OTeroorae  for  a  time.  He  remained  at  his  post 
for  two  years,  but  when  the  Governorship  of 
Madias  became  vacant,  and  the  appointment  was 
given  to  Munro,  he  felt  that  the  slight  was  of  a 
petsonal  character.  A  proposal  was  then  talked  of 
to  form  a  central  presidency  in  India,  and  Sir  John 
^iUouIm  being  upon  the  spot,  and  better  acquainted 
with  central  India  than  any  other  roan,  might 
have  reeeived  that  nomination ;  but  the  idea  was 
postponed,  and,  in  1821,  he  returned  home  by 
what  is  now  adled  the  overland  passage,  and  was 
iatrodooed  to  Mehemet  Ali,  not  then  so  great  a 
Ban  as  he  afterwards  became. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  remained  during  this  visit  to 
England  for  a  considerable  period,  and  had  no 
intention  of  returning  to  India ;  but  in  1827  he 
leoetved  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  Bombay, 
which  he  had  long  sought,  at  the  moment  when 
he  ruminated  a  canvass  for  the  Governor-General- 
^ip,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  en- 
eovage.  A  considerable  part  of  the  correspon- 
dence on  this  subject  might  have  been  judiciously 
omitted.  Malcolm  was  a  great  man,  deservedly  a 
£ivoarite  among  the  natives  of  India,  and  intimately 
eonversant  with  all  departments  of  the  service ; 
bol  be  preserved  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  bis 
own  merits,  mnd  lost  no  opportunity  of  pressing 
then  upon  the  remembrance  of  his  friends.  The 
lagh  pbees  of  the  earth  are  as  much  the  objects 
ef  eanvaassing,  as  those  of  a  less  important  cba- 
aeicr ;  and  if  human  nature  would  admit  of  it, 
the  world  would  gain  by  a  change  of  the  system. 
Lvd  Williao)  Bentiock  was  the  Gbvernor* General 
of  India  at  that  period,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
its  affairs  in  peace.  The  Governor  of 
had  not,  therefore,  the  same  opportuni- 
I  of  diadngnishing  himself  that  he  might  have 
1  under  a  more  ambitious  chief.  Sir  John's 
as  ehiefly  celebrated,  for  that  reason 


in  civil  afbirs,  and  above  all,  by  an  unseemly  dispute 
with  Sir  John  Grant,  the  Supreme  Judge,  regard- 
ing the  currency  of  a  writ ;    in   which,    however, 
the  judge  raised  too  high  pretensions.     Then   the 
Grovernor  was  compelled  to  carry  through  measures 
of  retrenchment,  and  although  few  men  cared  less 
for  money  on  his  own  account,  yet  he  was  munifi- 
cent, and  not  the  best  financial  economist  of  his 
time,  merely  because  the   work  was   distasteful. 
As  apparently  the  chief  achievements  of  his  Go- 
vemorship,  he  wrote  on  the  10th  November,  1836 
—  "  I  opened  the  Bhore  Ghaut.     This   road  will 
positively  prove  a  creation  of  revenue.*'    He  did 
not  then  know  that  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
Chester  an  experiment  had  been  tried  that   would 
revolutionise  India;  and  that  so  far  from  grudging 
the  cost  of  a  single  road,  the  East   India  Com- 
pahy  m  twenty-five  years  would  guarantee  a  fair 
dividend  from  a  complete  system  of  railways. 

He  left  India  for  the  last  time  on  the  5th  of 
December  1830,  having  said  farewell  for  ever  to 
his  native  friends,  amoiig  whom  he  had  passed 
nearly  fifty  years  of  active  life,  with  the  exception 
of  his  European  visits ;  to  the  European  commu- 
nity, and  to  the  Christian  missionaries,  who  ac- 
knowledged "  the  facilities  that  he  had  granted 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  all  parts  of  the 
Bombay  territories,  his  honourable  exertion  for  the 
abolition  of  Suttees,  and  the  kind  manner  in 
which  he  had  conntenanoed  Christian  education." 
He  passed  through  Egypt,  and  was  again  enter- 
tained ^kindly  by  Mehemet  Ali.  Upon  his  return 
to  England,  the  Beform  Bill  agitated  the  commu- 
nity. Sir  John  Malcolm  acted  with  his  Tory 
friends.  He  went  into  Parliament  as  the  repre- 
sentative nominally  of  the  borough  of  Launceston, 
in  Cornwall  His  biographer  says  quaintly  that 
there  was  no  need  of  a  canvass.  The  Duke  of 
Mortbumberland  was  the  free  and  indepeudent 
couhtitueiicy.  He  spoke  repeatedly  against  the 
Heform  Bill,  and  when  it  passed,  Launceston  was 
dislranchised,  and  his  Parliamentary  career  was 
stopped — for  although  he  attempted  both  Dumfries 
and  Carlble,  be  was  in  both  convinced  that  he 
would  be  beaten  without  a  poll.  His  last  speech  was 
delivered  on  the  15  th  of  April,  1832,  at  a  Special 
General  Court  at  the  India  House.  He  was  in 
bad  health,  and  fainted  at  its  close.  On  the  28th 
he  was  struck  by  paralysis,  and  on  the  90th  of 
May  he  died. 

The  two  large  volumes  over  which  his  biography 
extends  might  be  abridged  by  their  author, 
and  by  no  other  person  so  well,  within  the  com- 
pass of  one  sroaU  volume,  with  advantage,  to  the 
public  in  the  present  times  of  cheap  literature. 
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The  races  who  inhabit  the  British  Islands  came 
from  the  east,  and  after  remaining  here  in  a  quiet 
state  for  many  centuries,  they  .began  to  throw  out 
branches  to  the  west.  Our  population  received 
few  additions  by  immigration  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Normans.  The  colonies  of  French  or  Flemings 
who  settled  subsequently  in  the  three  kingdoms 
were  more  influential  from  the  manufactures  in- 
troduced by  them  than  for  their  numbers.  Reli- 
gious persecution  on  the  coutinent  drove  many 
families  to  this  country,  whose  descendants  retain 
in  their  family  names  the  only  trace  remaining  to 
them  of  the  lands  from  which  their  fathers  came. 
The  same  cause,  in  part  at  least,  led  to  the  coloni- 
zation of  Ulster  from  Scotland,  and  of  New  from 
Old  England.  Heligious  persecution  has  made 
great  and  important  changes  on  the  earth.  It 
established  the  silk  manufacture  in  Spitalfields, 
and  republicanism  in  America ;  and  it  led  to  the 
formation  in  Ireland  of  that  northern  community 
who  have  for  many  years  been  the  most  active  and 
prosperous  of  its  inhabitants.  The  world  is  con- 
siderably indebted  to  religious  intolerance,  not  be- 
cause it  means  well,  but  because  that  out  of  evil 
Cometh  good. 

The  Hanoverian  dynasty  brought  a  few  German 
families,  but  only  a  few  to  England,  and  they  never 
in  any  perceptible  manner  affected  the  current  of 
population,  except  by  continuing  our  tendency  to 
continental  interventions  and  wars.  The  accession 
of  William  and  Mary,  at  a  former  period,  intro- 
duced a  greater  Dutch  element,  than  the  Hanove- 
rians brought  in  subsequent  years,  although  Hol- 
land had  not  many  men  to  spare.  Several 
aristocratical  families  originated  in  the  revolution 
of  1680,  and  are  descended  from  successful  Dutch 
generals  or  statesmen.  Previous  to  that  period 
the  reigning  families  in  Britain  had  also  been 
native  families;  and  even  during  those  middle  ages 
when  the  English  kings  claimed  the  sovereignty 
of  France,  the  immigration  from  that  country  was 
not  powerful  in  numbers. 

It  has  been  assumed  generally  that  the  three 
kingdoms  are  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
many  different  and  distinct  races,  who  have  come 
into  a  state  of  tolerable  fusion.  This  statement 
is  not  supported  by  close  investigation.  The 
Celtic  race  were  found  in  Britain  by  the  Romans, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  they  alone  inhabited 
the  country  at  that  date.  Another  race  are  sup- 
posed to  have  preceded  them,  and  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  Celtic  conquerors.  The 
Pictish  race  in  Scotland,  who  burrowed  in  the 
earth,  have  been  disposed  of  on  paper  in  this 
manner ;  but  we  see  no  cause  for  the  supposition. 
Nations  only  fight  when  they  come  into  collision 
for  land,  or  some  similar  object.  The  different 
tribes  who  dwelt  in  Britain,  in  these  days,  had 
abundance  of  land,  and  the  distance  between 
their  localities  was  very  great,  measured  by  their 


means  of  journeying  and  the  want  of  roads,  llie 
various  races  who  ever  in  large  numbers  soaght 
homes  in  the  islands  of  the  west,  are  doubtless 
still  represented  among  our  population.  Kooe 
of  them  have  been  entirely  obliterated,  bat  all 
have  been  amalgamated  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  Romans  probably  left  a  few  families  behind 
them ;  but  their  connexion  with  Britain  much  r^ 
sembled  our  own  intercourse  witk  India.  Tbej 
built  cities  and  constructed  roads,  yet  thej  only 
considered  themselves  dwellers  here  for  a  seasoa. 
Italy  was  still  their  home.  Their  hearts  were  in 
Rome,  on  the  Tiber,  or  the  mountain  sides  tint 
gird  their  native  land  around.  They  were  pre- 
cursors or  pioneers  of  civilization.  Thej  left 
their  traces  in  a  superior  civilization,  in  langoage, 
and  in  laws ;  yet  it  by  no  means  seems  probable 
that  they  were  settlers  and  residents  in  the  land. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  opinion  is  found  in 
the  fact,  that  no  ancient  family  claimed  a  Roman 
descent;  and  yet  the  Romans  did  not  abandon 
Britain  iu  feud  or  from  quarreb.  They  were  not 
driven  out  of  the  island.  Their  departure  was 
even  bitterly  regretted  by  the  people  in  the  middle 
and  southern  counties  of  England,  where  their  in- 
fluence was  greater  than  in  the  northern  parts  (A 
the  island.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions 
proves  the  opinion  that  they  did  not  consido^ 
themselves  &t  home  in  England.  They  left  ns  ia 
consequence  of  the  dangers  that  then  threatened 
Rome.  They  adopted  all  the  precautions  in  their 
power  to  protect  the  people  with  whom  they  appa- 
rently lived  on  friendly  terms,  from  the  inroads  of 
the  ruder  races  of  the  north,  and  only  left  them  at 
the  call  of  their  own  land  endangered  hj  tl» 
nations  of  eastern  and  northern  Europe. 

During  the  Roman  supremacy,  which  extended 
over  many  years,  it  is  probable  that  an  extensive, 
if  not  rapid,  immigration  occurred  from  continental 
Europe,  then  also  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
At  that  period,  a  large  mixture  of  the  &ixon 
elements  may  have  gradually  occurred,  and  the 
circumstance  may  explain  the  invitations  given  to 
various  Saxon  soldiers  and  tribes  to  take  the  plaee 
of  the  Romans.  The  Dane,  Norman,  and  Baxon 
form  unquestionably  one  race,  and  as  unquestion- 
ably the  more  numerous  and  predominant  raee  in 
Britain,  if  not  also  in  Ireland. 

If,  therefore,  the  Celtic  race  is  assumed  to  be 
distinct  and  separate  originally  from  the  Teutonic 
races,  we  shall  still  have  only  two  dntinct  families 
contributing  to  the  existing  population. 

Vo  other  nation  on  the  earth  adapt  themselves 
so  readily  to  changes,  or  have  so  pushed  their 
branches  over  the  seas.  The  United  States  form 
an  exception,  but  they  are  an  overgrown  branch. 
We  have  thrown  out  colonies  for  now  nearlj  three 
centuries ;  but  they  have  been  chiefly  directed  to 
the  west.  It  is  only  now  that  we  begin  to  re- 
possess the  East.     The  emigration   to    the  St. 
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Lawrence  is  to  a  new  river.  An  emigration  to 
the  Euphrates  would  only  be  the  completion  of  a 
etrcle  that  has  required  more  than  two  thousand 
years  to  form.  The  emigrant  who  plants  his 
home  under  the  shadow  of  the  Bockj  Mountains, 
baa  chosen  to  make  it  in  a  new  land.  The  settler 
who  makes  a  home  on  the  LebanoD,  or  under 
Ararat,  reverts  to  the  country  from  which  his 
ancestors  wandered.  He  goes  home.  Absolutely, 
the  East  is  towards  home ;  socially,  the  West  occu- 
pies that  position.  The  institutions,  languages, 
Jaws  of  the  West  are  "  homely.*'  The  associa- 
tions, the  histories,  the  traditions,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  East — the  past  alone  have   that   character. 

The  necessities  of  our  commerce  point  to  the 
East.  Although  the  trade  in  corn  has  been  open 
for  ten  years,  its  price  is  not  less  than  during  the 
preceding  decennial  period.  Although  the  apparent 
trade  in  ootton^goods  grows,  yet  the  profit  for 
working  cotton  falls,  and  the  benefits  of  the  busi- 
ness are  nearly  monopolised  by  the  planters  of  the 
States^  and  are  employed  as  an  encouragement  to 
tlie  slave  system.  We  must  return  to  the  old  fields 
and  paths  to  find  the  means  of  checking  both 
evils ;  and  first  the  roads  must  be  made. 

We  have  repeatedly  advocated  the  necessity  of 
extending  the  railway  system  from  Hyderabad,  the 
proposed  terminus  of  the  Scinde  Railway,  to  the 
Panjanb,  and  we  can  have  nothing  new  to  say 
respecting  the  Punjaub  Railway  Company,  except 
that  the  present  political  trouble  with  Persia,  which 
may  affeet  ultimately  our  intercourse  with  Russia, 
offers  the  strongest  argument  for  the  improvement 
of  the  communication  on  the  Indus,  and  that  the 
promoters  of  the  Company,  in  the  meantime, 
propose  to  use  the  river  between  Hyderabad  and 
MooHan,  making  the  latter  their  southern  terminus 
for  the  Punjaub  line,  and  starting  from  thence  to 
Ijahore,  the  capital  of  the  Punjaub  and  to  Umritsir. 
As  it  is  monetarily  and  physically  impossible  to 
complete  the  communication  except  at  a  fixed 
and  limited  progress,  the  promoters  of  the  Scinde 
Bailway,  who  are  also  promoters  of  the  Punjaub, 
and  who  have  established  a  claim  to  the  formation 
of  the  Indus  line,  have  acted  with  proper  judgment 
in  applying  the  railway  system  to  those  territories 
in  which  the  river  system  is  more  defective.  The 
Punjaub  railway  will  be  330  miles  in  length,  and 
the  river  link  between  Hyderabad  and  Mooltan 
wiQ  be  occupied  by  river  steamers  of  improved 
eapabilities.  By  these  different  means  the  passen- 
gers and  produce  traffic  of  the  north-western 
provinces  with  Kurachee-  will  be  developed  in  a 
rery  remarkable  manner.  Ultimately,  and  at  no 
distant  date,  the  railway,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
ooeupy  the  entire  line  of  the  Indus. 

Another  Company  has  been  formed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  connecting  Lucknow  and  Oude,  by  railway, 
with  the  port  and  town  of  Bombay,  from  Cawnpoor. 
Ibia  line  will  start  from  Gharepoor,  and  touching  the 
towns  named  in  Oude,  will  again  fall  into  the  great 
fine  of  the  Gbmges  at  Cawnpoor.  The  Company  also 
propose  to  themselves  the  improvement  of  the 


river  communication  in  Oude.      The   moment  is 
well  selected  for  the  introduction  of  this   scheme, 
when  the  cotton  interests  are   in   dread   of  being 
deprived  of  their  fair  supply  of  material,  and  are 
already  reduced  to  famine  prices,  for  Oude  is  said 
to  possess  labour  and  land  capable  of  affecting  the 
cotton  trade,    if   their    productions    could    get 
cheaply  and   speedily  to  market.      The  capital  of 
the  Oude  line  now  proposed  is  half  a  million  ster- 
ling, and  that  of  the  Punjaub  Company  two  and  a 
half  millions  sterling.     The  latter  Company  is  one 
farther  link,  and  a  most  important  one,  in  the 
western  system  suggested  by  Mr.  Andrew,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Punjaub,  in  its  isolated  position, 
guarantees  the  success  of  the  scheme,   in   ^rther 
and  indefinitely  increasing  the  business  of  the  five 
rivers  region ;    where  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
European  forces  in  India  are  stationed  now ;    and 
where   ultimately,  we   have  no  doubt,  Europeans 
will  reside  in  larger  numbers  than  iu  any  other 
province  of  India,  with  the  necessary  exception  of 
the  Presidential  cities. 

The  extent  of  the  communicating  lines  necessary 
in  the  East,  render  the  formation  of  railways 
through  them  a  tedious  work.  The  rate  of  pro- 
gress is  very  rapid,  yet  a  long  period  will  pass 
before  these  lines  can  cover  the  land.  The 
Eophratean  and  Scinde  schemes  have,  therefore, 
wisely  taken  rail  and  river  into  their  system.  A 
line  will  be  laid  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
when  the  work  can  be  done  cheaply  and  conveni- 
ently ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  iron  rails  will  link 
the  Euphrates  with  the  Mediterranean,  passing 
Aleppo  and  Antioch.  Iron  rails  will  run  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Indus,  when  the  work  can  be 
completed,  but  without  waiting  for  that,  rails  will 
be  placed  through  the  dangerous  portions  of  the 
river  below  Hyderabad,  and  again  above  Mooltan. 
This  is  the  mixed  system  ;  and  it  is  well  adapted 
to  present  exigencies,  not  only  of  a  commercial 
but  of  a  political  character. 

A  work  by  Mr.  Andrew  on  the  Euphratean 
Valley  Railway  discusses  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  adoption  of  this  route  at  great 
length,  and  in  an  able  manner  ;  able  because  it 
forms  a  series  of  commercial  and  political  facts. 
It  is  the  route  to  India,  the  shortest  communica- 
tion with  the  largest  limb  of  any  empire  that  ever 
existed  since  the  beginnings  of  history.  We  want 
com,  and  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  silks.  For  the 
first  three  of  these  articles  we  resort  to  serf  or 
slave  labour.  Our  domestic  system  moves  labo- 
riously, but  it  moves ;  not  because  we  steal  alto- 
gether, but  only  because  we  buy  what  others  take 
by  force.  The  community  feel  deeply  this  depend- 
ence on  slave-grown  produce.  They  do  not  much 
like  to  hear  often  of  the  fact ;  yet  it  galb  them, 
and  they  wince  under  it.  Thus,  when  Dr.  Living- 
stone returned  here  so  few  weeks  since,  he  was 
feted,  and  had  the  freedom  of  cities  and  towns 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  there  is  no  end  yet  of 
public  excitement,  nor  likely  soon  to  be,  regarding 
those  discoveries  which  he  has  made.      If  the 
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nation  could  afford  to  pay  liberally  for  the  solution 
of  scientific  problems  respecting  the  North-West 
passage,  we  can  surely  afford  to  be  glad  at  the 
elucidation  of  Africa,  and  the  bringing  to 
light  of  wide  tracts  of  useful  land,  in  the  far 
South. 

His  pamphlet  is  published  to-day,*  but  we  have 
not  seen  it.  Still,  we  have  recorded  statements 
that  in  some  measure,  for  our  purpose,  supply  its 
place.  Thus  of  one  district  in  South  Africa,  he 
says  : — 

With  respect  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  I  have  very  little 
doubt,  becaose  cotton  is  alrefidy  caltivated,  though  of  inferior 
qunlity.  It  is  short  in  the  pile.  In  Cazf  ngo,  n  district  of 
Angola,  1,200  cloths,  each  six  feet  long  by  thren  broad,  is 
the  annual  tribute  of  the  free  popuhttion  tu  Government. 
There  i«  hee8*-wai  in  great  abundance  in  the  interior,  but 
the  people  eat  the  honey  and  thr  .\r  the  was  away.  Cuffee, 
wheat,  sugar,  and  indigo  were  formerly  exportrd  from  Tete. 
The  country  in  many  parts  is  quite  covered  wiibwild  vines ; 
but  the  grB|)es  are  bad.  There  is  abundance  of  specular 
iron  ore  and  the  black  oxide,  but  I  have  spoken  of  these 
elsewhere.'  The  wheat  grows  on  parts  flooded  by  the  Zara- 
bee ;  and  this  river  inundates  large  patches  of  coontry  an- 
nually, exactly  as  the  Nile  does.  Indeed,  it  rises  in  a  great 
valley  containing  extensive  collections  of  water  with 
islands.  And,  as  the  view  of  Sir  E.  Mnrcliison  respecting 
the  formation  of  Africa  was  remarkably  confirmed  by  my 
observations,  made  without  the  remotest  idea  of  his  having 
enunciated  it  clearly  three  years  before,  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  the  Zambee  and  Nile  rise  in  one  great  valley. 
The  valley  of  the  Nile  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria  is  the 
exact  counterpart  to  the  valley  of  the  Barotse,  between  16 
and  IH  degrees  south  latitude,  and  23  degrees  east 
longitude. 

Cotton  is  already  cultivated  in  this  district,  but  it 
is  so  short  in  the  pile  ;  yet  Syria  is  nearer,  and 
Mesopotamia  is  not  so  far  from  home  as  Cazengo, 
and  every  year  the  export  of  cotton  increases  from 
the  port  of  Aleppo  and  Antioch ;  but  it  will  increase 
immeasurably  when  it  can  be  bronght  cheaply  and 
quickly  to  market.  Coffees  and  sugars  were 
formerly  exported  from  Tete.  Well,  but  the 
Arabs  grow  the  fiuest  coffee  in  the  world,  and 
India  could  produce  a  ton  of  sugar  for  each  of 
our  people  annually,  if  it  could  only  be  brought  to 
the  sea.  This  Southern  Africa  produces  wheat. 
True ;  but  wheat  in  large  quantities  can  always 
be  purchased  at  15s.  to  20s.  on  the  Euphrates,  at 
10s.  i,to  169.  on  the  Indus,  and  the  construction 
of  roads  will  supply  us  with  wheat  to  any 
amount  that  we  can  require. 

Look  what  little  necessity  exists  for  slavery 
anywhere.  We  again  quote  Dr.  Livingstone  : — 

Look  at  the  insignificant  island  of  the  Mauritius,  35  miles 
long  by  25  broad  : — a  great  piece  of  volcanic  rock,  and  so 
little  soil  that  the  boulders  which  covered  it  must  be  placed 
in  rows,  as  drystoue  dykes,  in  order  to  get  space  for  the  sugar 
cane ;  the  holes  are  made  for  the  cane  between  the  rows, 
and  a  little  guano  added,  for  without  that  there  would  be  no 
augar ;  and  when  that  part  is  exhausted  the  dykes  must  all 
be  moved  on  to  the  intervening  space.  The  labonr  moat  all 
be  brought  by  colonial  money  from  India,  and  then  Eogh'sh 
enterprise  produces  sugar  equal  in  amount  tu  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  consumption  of  Great  liritaiu.  The  population  of 
this  wonderful  little  island,  200,000,  is  euiirely  free ;  the 
labourers  happy,  and  comparatively  free  from  the  influence 


of  caste,  feel  more  friendly  to  ChristiaBitj  aed  civiBaatioB, 
and  often  return  home  such  mea  to  ipeud  their  alter  life  m 
ease  and  quiet.  Indeed,  it  is  free  labour  which  here,  w  in 
Angola,  produces  the  large  supply  of  the  articles  we  aeei. 
The  latter  couotiy  oontains  a  popnUtion  of  600,000  teals, 
and  only  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  are  alaTes. 

Why  shonld  these  t  hirty-five  miles  long  by  twen- 
ty-five miles  broad  of  volcanic  rook,  on  which  oar 
Hindoos  labour,  beat  the  world  in  sugar  f  Because 
no  land  carriage  is  incurred.  Let  the  contempo> 
raries  of  these  men  be  encouraged  by  a  little  cm- 
pital  and  good  roads  iu  India,  and  we  shall  spee> 
dily  see  the  end  of  slavery  iu  the  Southern  Stat« 
of  America. 

We  copy  another  passage  from  Dr.  Livingstone, 
in  which  he  describes  the  goodwill  of  the  negroes 
of  Angola,  towards  bartering  and  labouring. 


Then  in  Angola  a  very  large  amount  of  ivory, 
and  palm  and  sweet  oil  is  exported.  We  roei  hundreds  of 
people  carrving  these  articles  to  the  coast.  The  Baloa^ 
and  Anibonda  collect  roost  beeswax  by  means  of  hives, 
which  we  saw  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  on  treet  in  the 
forest.  They  arc  not  given  to  steal  each  other'a  hoB«j,fiR»B 
a  fear  of  medicine  being  plocei  on  the  trees.  For  the  most 
part,  nearly  all  the  wax  is  collected  by  perfectly  free  a$;eaey, 
though  to  one  sitting  in  London  the  amount  teems  enoraoBS. 
And  so  of  the  palm  and  sweet  oil.  It  is  produced  by  iado> 
pendent  negroes,  and  had  they  roads,  as  I  recommeodni  they 
should  have,  in  Angola,  the  produce  would  be  mnltipicd  a 
hundredfold.  I  say  this  because  of  the  cheap  rate  at  which 
these  articles  may  be  obtained  from  the  cultivators  in  the 
interior,  and  the  veiy  wonderful  predeliction  which  all 
Africans  have  for  barter.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I 
may  mention  that  before  our  cruisers  were  so  increeied  in 
number  as  to  repress  the  trade  in  slaves,  the  traders  vcai 
inland  and  purchased  slaves  sufficient  to  cany  the  wai, 
ivory,  &c.,  they  could  find,  to  the  coast.  Both  were  toM  for 
exportation.  But  when  our  cruisers  became,  by  increani 
numbers,  more  efficient,  a  new  system  was  neeetearj  ;  and 
now  the  Government  of  Angola  oompeh  the  negroea  Uving 
under  it  to  render  service  by  transporting  merchandise  at  a 
fixed  rate,  to  the  coast.  This  was  pretty  dear  proof  that 
the  slave  trade  was  repressed,  though  it  did  not  prove  its 
entire  suppression.  We  cannot  always  trace  an  uatnuth  to 
its  author.  I  had  imbibed  a  Yankee  notion  that  ow  cruisers 
only  made  bad  worse,  and  increased  by  intetferenee  the  kor- 
rore  of  the  middle  passage. 

Dr.  Livingstone  only  agreed  with  acme  other 
opponents  of  slavery,  in  supposing  that  our  Tesaeb 
make  bad  worse ;  but  he  ingenuoosly  confesses  the 
mistake.  Angola  is  far  away,  farther  than  Aleppo 
or  Antioch,  or  any  Syrian  town,  of  which  the 
population  are  also  industrious  if  they  can  get  em- 
ployment— for  a  large  trade  has  been  done  recently 
in  silks  in  Syria,  merely  because  some  SoMeh 
houses  supplied  the  capital  May  commercial 
missions  among  the  negroes  of  South  Africa 
prosper;  nevertheless,  let  us  net  forget  that  equally 
good  fields,  and  a  more  numerous  people,  under 
tolerably  strict  laws,  live  at  some  ten  day's  safl 
from  us,  nearer  than  New  Orieans,  and  also  Me 
to  supply  cotton  and  bee^swax,  for  the  land  was  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  oolooisto 
of  Natal  apparently  wished  an  immigratioa  of  In- 
dian  labourers  into  their  section  of  South  Africa. 
They  applied  to  the  Govemment  for  aid  in  cvder 
that  they  might  grow  cotton.    Dr.  LiviiigstoBe 
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states  their  reafion  in  a  few  words.  Thej  could 
get  labour  at  a  cheap  rate  at  home;  but  they 
had  a  wish  to  get  capital  also,  atid  at  the  same 
time,  being  clever  men,  they  attempted  a  dodge 
to  get  their  bills  discounted. 

Bat  U  maj  be  objected  that  the  colonists  of  Natal  cannot 
get  free  Uboar  from  the  Caffres,  and  onr  OoTernmeut   mast 
aopply  them  with  coolies — theie  can  be  no  harm  in  quoting 
the  Natalitns*  own  words,  as  published  from  reports  of  pub- 
Ue  neKings  in  their  own  neuspapers.     The  avowed   object 
of  the  apeakers  ai  one  meeting,  a  few  years  ago,  was  to  iudnce 
Ibe  Goferomeat  to  grant  Chinese  or  coolie  labour,  **  for  then 
they  woeld  get  Eaglish  capital  on  the  strength  of  it.**  Now, 
I  wish  them  to  get  some  of  it ;  they  would   make   a  much 
bettei  Bse  of  it  than  the  Emperor   of  Russia  would ;   but, 
though  desirous  to  see  them   prosper,  I  think  it  will  be  iu 
their  power  to  remember  that  Caffre  labour  by  the  thousand 
VM  at  their  door  at  7s.  6d.  per  month,  and  it  a  Tiaui*  oom- 
missioner  had  gone  out  they  would  botli  have   left   off  their 
eUmour  for  **  labour**  and  for  a  Caffre  war,  for  these  "  Timei^ 
people'*  are  sad  fellows  fur  |)uttiog  the   ends  of  things   to- 
gether.    The  attempt  by  a  commissiop  to  get   up   a   Caffre 
wmr  prodnerd  the  opinion  of  the  Recorder  of  Natal,  **  that 
history  docs  not  present  another  instance  in  which  greater 
■oeority  was  enjoyed  by  the  Natal ians  during  the  period  of 
English  occupation.**     Mr.  Cleote,  the  recorder,  is  a  gentle- 
man of  Dutch  descent,  of  distinguished  impartiality  of  judg- 
■lent,  and  eminent  in  legal  attainments.      And  then  they 
vere  told,  turn  §on^  in  the  commission,  that  nearly  all  those 
who  vere  clamouring  for  labour  were  so  unable  to  employ 
lahoor  that  they  had  actually  come  to  the  colony  in  search 
of  employment.    I  wish  them   success ;    but  yon   will  see 
whether  their  want  of  labour   means   more   than   want  of 
eapital.  and  »hether  the  case  has  any  bearing  on  the  ques 
tioB — producing  cotton  by  free  labour  in  Africa. 

They  would  get  English  capital  on  the  strength 
of  the  Indian  coolies ;  but  why  cannot  India  get 
Bnglifih  capital  on  the  strength  of  its  coolies  at 
home.  Why  do  we  not  at  once  set  to  the  eman- 
ctpatum  of  the  slaves  of  the  West,  by  aid  of  the 
adl  of  the  JSast.  We  must  balance  the  West  by 
ibe  East,  in  order  to  recover  one  portion  of  our 
race  from  a  state  of  Egyptian  bondage. 

Dr.  Livingstone  assnres  us  that  Africa  is  not 
suitable  for  slavery.  The  crime  cannot  be  carried 
on  there.  The  means  of  escape  are  so  abundant, 
that  men  would  not  remain  with  owners.  We  may 
however  allow  Dr.  Livingston  to  state  this  part  of 
the  case  for  himself.  It  is  a  very  important  ar- 
gument against  shivery  within  Africa — namely,  that 
it  is  impoesible,  except  within  a  limited  district : — 

Now,  these  various  chiefs,  though  nearly  independent  of 
aadi  other,  aze  by  no  means  independent  of  their  people. 
Soppoee  a  nan  is  dissatisfied  with  one  chief  he  can  easily 
tnaaiBr  himself  to  another.  And  as  a  chiefs  importance 
ittfttaea  with  the  niuuber  of  his  followers,  fugitives  are 
mlwsys  received  with  open  arms.  The  chief  of  the  Balobale, 
who  are  west  of  the  Balonda^l2  degrees,  and  13  degrees  S. 
kt.,  38  degrees  E.  long.)  sold  8om6  of  his  people  a  few  years 
«f9  to  MaiBbari.  The  consequence  was,  whole  villages 
yangd  over  to  the  Babnda,  and  we  saw  them  as  an  important 
|«rt  of  the  popaUtion  under  Shinte.  Slavery  invariably 
pra^Bces  bad  neighbourhood.  Nearly  all  the  Portuguese 
van  have  had  this  element  in  them — '  they  received  and 
htfi  onr  fugitive  slaves.'  So  constantly  is  this  the  case  I 
onttot  eoaeeive  a  cordial  friendship  between  the  United 
SUtei  and  Eaglaod  till  either  a  fugitive  slave  act  is  opera- 
tivt  ia  Oanada  or  Engbuid,  or  slavery  is  abolished  in  the 
«Mth.  In  Africa  an  extensive  slave  system  could  not  be 
earried  oat  anywhere  except  in  the  spaces  enclosed  in  the 


deep  reedy  rivers  of  the  Great  Valle.  One  of  the  queens  of 
the  Sebituane  tried  to  escape  thence  to  the  south;  bat, 
though  accompanied  by  eight  attendants,  she  got  so  en- 
tangled in  the  branches  of  the  rivers,  as  to  be  obliged,  after 
a  month's  absence,  to  give  herself  up.  In  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  faoihties  for  escape  are  so  great 
that  the  slave  system,  even  though  it  were  desirable  to 
establish  it,  could  not  be  worked.  Would  it  be  necessary  P 
Take  the  most  free  and  independent  persons  in  the  country, 
the  Bushmen  and  Bakalahari ;  they  kill  and  prepare  upwards 
of  80,000  small  animals,  the  skins  of  which  are  taken  an- 
nually to  the  Cape  in  the  shape  of  'karosses.*  Ultimately 
many  of  them  purchase  tea  in  China.  Three  or  four  traders 
manage  the  whole  affair.  Ask  an  American,  and  he  would 
answer  that  these  animals  could  only  be  collected  from  the 
desert  by  slave  labour. 

These  circumstances   form   our  encouragement 
for  the  establibhment  of  cotton  and  sugar  planta- 
tions within  Africa ;   but  it  is  a  strong  assertion 
that   any    form   or   any   shape   of  country   will 
in  itself  prevent  slavery,  especially  after  we   have 
all  read  '*  Dred  and  the  Cedar  Swamp,"  believing 
that  the  forest  scenery  of  North  Carolina  has  been 
in   no  way  exaggerated  by  the  authoress.      All 
thoso  persons  who  want  to  provide  against  the 
possible  establishment  of  slavery  in  these  trades 
shonld  prosecute  them  in  the  East.    There  they 
have  labourers,  not  reckoned  in  tribes,  but  in  em- 
pires.    They   have   land   under   cultivation,    and 
jangle  land  to  almost  any  extent.     And  they  are 
so  far    connected  with  ourselves,  that  they  can 
never  be  enslaved  without  our  consent.    They  have 
fought  the  battle  of  free  labour  in  the  Mauritius, 
and  we  have  only  to  cut  up  India  into  squares  or 
oblongs,  of  the  size  of  the  Mauritius,  and  surround 
them  with  navigation,  or  rail,  or  even  good  roads, 
in  order  to  attain  "  a  thousand  like  results."    The 
landowners    then    should  accomplish    that  work. 
Thb  is  a  very  natural  infeernce;  but  the  land- 
owners are  virtually  the  British  Parliament  and 
people,  so  far  as  they  controni  the  proceedings  of 
the  East  India  Company.     It  must  be  admitted' 
also,  that  these  landowners  have  discharged  their 
duty  nobly  for  some  years  past,  at  least,  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  but  without  individual 
efforts,  a  long  period  will  elapse  before  they  can 
elicit  the  pith  of  the  land.     Indigo   planting  is 
known  to   have   been    very    successful.      Euro- 
peans   who  have   followed   it    have  become  fat 
and  rich,  and  even  rosy.     What  reason  is  there 
that  others  should  not  pursue  the  cotton  or  sugar 
growing  business  in  the  same  way  P     Joint  stock 
companies  have  got  under,  or   may,  we  presume, 
even  in  India  get  tuider  the  ssgis  of  limited  liabi- 
lity ;  and  if  we  are  really  earnest  ia  desiring  to 
beat  Gordon,  Legree,  and  Co.  out  of  their  profit* 
able  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  business  in  slave 
produce— look  to  the  East.     It  is  well   to   help 
Africa,  but  the  South  is  the  byeplay  of  the  strng- 
gle  with  the  West,  and   can  only   be  used  as  a 
feint,  although  one  that  may  turn  into  reality ;  yet 
for  a  time  the  strife  between  freedom  and  slavery 
must  depend  upon  the  East.     It  is   strange  that 
slavery,  which  began  in  the  East  will  prolmbly  re- 
oeive  its  death  blow  H3«>f»y"^-OOgle 
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We  higfalj  ralue  tbe  efforts  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 
Even  as  an  effort  to  extend  our  science,  his 
achievements  deserve  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
them — all  the  reward  that  they  are  likely  to  at- 
tract. Happily  we  believe  that  Dr.  Livingstone 
pushed  through  his  wanderings  in  Africa,  as  he 
pushed  through  his  studies  at  Blantyre,  on  the 
Clyde,  from  higher  motives  than  men*s  praise,  and 
for  a  higher  reward  than  men*s  gold.  He  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  day,  and 
we  rejoice  to  claim  him  as  one  of  those  remarkable 
Scotch  operatives,  whose  achievements  in  many 
lands  and  many  walks  reflect  honour  on  their  land. 
The  nations  whom  he  has  brought  to  light,  will, 
^we  trust,  experience  all  the  advantages  of  civilisa- 
tion, without  {Missing  through  tbe  horrors  that 
have  often  attended  their  introduction.  Tbe  good 
that  he  hopes  for,  we  hope  also,  and  believe  will 
be  realised  in  pleasant  lands  made  still  more 
pleasant,  and  villages  turned  into  great  commercial 
cities.  The  gospel  that  he  preaches  may  soon,  we 
trust,  be  glad  tidings  to  those  in  whose  ears  it 
sounds  now  but  as  a  strange  tale.  Eair  may  be 
the  land  that  he  has  trod,  first  among  British 
subjects,  clear  its  streams,  and  deep  and  wide  its 
great  Southern  river — its  second  Nile.  Nevertheless, 
India  is  fair — there  are  no  mountains  like  its  moun- 
tains, no  rivers  in  the  old  world  like  its  rivers ;  no 
other  cities  in  Asia  like  its  cities ;  no  lands  open  and 
equal  to  its  lands ;  no  population  more  majestic  in 
their  multitude,  save  one,  and  none  claiming  from 
OS,  with  the  same  good  right,  aid  and  guidance. 


That  is  the  land  we  need  to  penetrate,  the  people 
wo  need  to  help ;  and  whose  help  we  need  in  « 
contest  with  the  plough,  as  we  have  had  it  oft«B 
in  contests  with  the  sword;  if  we  are  to  wipe 
away  from  us  the  black  and  burning  stain,  corro- 
ding morality  to  the  heart,  of  being  the  Sawwdt 
of  slave-robbery,  the  very  Fagans  of  tbooe  Ameri- 
can Field-lanes,  where  the  L^^es  have  their 
home  and  trade. 

And  in  penetrating  to  India  we  give  life  to 
Egypt,  to  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria — to  the  liirth 
places  of  arts  of  literature  and  science,  the  early 
homes  of  our  faith.  The  Euphratean  scheme  wifl 
treble  the  produce  shipped  from  the  district  be- 
tween the  great  river  and  the  great  sea  in  twelrt 
months.  The  Pacha  of  Bagdad  has  ■  repreeeBta- 
tive  in  this  country  seeking  commercial  aid  to  do 
exactly  what  we  want  done.  We  presume  that  a 
small  outlay  would  make  a  junction  betweea  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  at  Bagdad.  The  link  wcmJd 
answer  the  object  of  the  Pacha  of  that  dtj.  It 
would  open  a  new  route  to  Persia,  when  we  have 
again  peace  with  Persia,  and  it  would  throw  fresk 
business  into  the  Euphratean  schemes. 

We  are  interested  in  Africa^  but  more  ao  ia 
Mesopotamia — the  birthplace  of  mankind — and 
more  so  still  in  Syria,  around  which  these  schemes 
will  throw  a  girdle  of  civilisation  ;  and  it  is  strange 
that  the  capacities  of  the  two  latter  countries  to 
grow  cotton  has  been  and  is  yet  ao  maoh  over- 
looked. 


POLITICAL    NARRATIVE. 


DOMESTIC. 

The  intelligence  of  the  past  month  is  neces- 
sarily dull.  The  season  supplies  the  cause.  At 
this  period  of  the  year  commercial  and  political 
business  are  comprised  within  the  smallest  limit. 
Parliament  will  assemble  early  in  February,  and 
the  usual  activity  in  rumours  will  be  resumed.  A 
number  of  seats  in  Parliament  are  vacant,  and  for 
one  county,  Lanarkshire,  Mr.  A.  B.  Cochrane  has 
been  returned.  He  is  a  landowner,  the  Laird  of 
Lamington,  with  a  certain  literary  reputation,  an 
old  character  for  extreme  Puseyism,  and  a  rancor- 
ous hatred  to  Scotland,  for  which  he  has  paid 
recently  the  penance  of  advocating  Scottish  rights. 
The  election  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  tbe 
power  of  a  Dukedom.  All  the  newspapers  of  the 
district  opposed  Mr.  Cochrane's  return,  but  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  beat  the  press  without  a  contest* 
Mr.  Kinglake,  the  author  of  "Eothen,"  is  a  can- 
didate for  au  English  borough,  and  will,  we  trust,  be 
successful ;  for  the  Legislature  wants  genius  and 
literary  power  in  its  consultations,  and  especially 
men  Ukc  the  author  of  "Bothen,"  familiar  with 
the  East. 


The  Gariton  Club  have  carefully  watched  the 
movements  of  the  Ministry  and  that  party  oalkd 
Peelite,  or  profanely  styled  Purgatorial ;  and  they 
have  deduced  from  certain  civilitiea  between  peo- 
ple in  the  Cabinet,  and  other  people  in  tbe  ooAn 
of  Mabomet,  that  a  junction  ia  designed  betweea 
those  who  are  in  and  those  who  are  at  the  door  ; 
and  they  have  accordingly  proclaimed  the  banna. 
Viscount  Palmerston  objects  probably  to  any  part- 
nership of  thb  nature.  What  strength  ooald-he 
derive  from  a  coalition  with  Sir  JaoMS  Gtaham 
and  his  friends  P  Sir  Jamee  is  not  aocoidiiig  to 
the  programme  to  join  the  Admiralty  again,  bat  to 
have  another  office.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  expend 
his  ecclesiastical  learning  upon  the  exchequer  and 
its  many  figures.  Each  of  the  allies  mast  dis- 
place an  old  friend,  and  the  Premier  would  net 
accept  the  certain  loss  for  the  chance  of  gain. 

A  powerful  agitation  prevails  everywhere  against 
the  increased  income  tax,  which  is  still  oontinaed, 
although  the  Eussian  war  is  over  in  the  meantime. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  expressed  an 
intention  of  continuing  this  extra  duuge  for 
another  year ;    but  the  movement  on  the  subject 
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threatens  to  carry  away  tlie  present  system  and 
leave  only  a  property  tax  behind.  No  arrange- 
ment can  be  more  unjust  than  that  whereby  pre- 
carious incomes  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as 
aDDuities,  and  the  latter  terminating  with  liie  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  proceeds  of  property  that 
may  descend  from  one  generation  to  another.  No 
other  subject  of  a  financial  character  has  led  to 
more  meetings  than  those  on  the  income  tax  during 
the  past  month,  since  the  days  of  the  com  laws. 
The  Gofernment  might  borrow  aid  from  the 
Pcclites  upon  this  subject  if  it  could  be  procured 
cheaply ;  but  a  coalition  would  be  over  the  price, 
especially  as  it  would  not  give  effective  resistance 
to  the  popular  will  on  taxation,  and  might  afford 
the  Russelite  Whigs  an  opportunity  of  turning 
o?er  the  coach,  and  the  Derbyites  their  time  to 
torn  it  once  more  on  the  wheels. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  sent  to  Moscow  on  the 
coronation  embassy,  in  the  train  of  Lord  Granville. 
The  selection  was  not  adroit.  The  young  Baronet 
had  pleaded  strongly  for  a  war  to  emancipate 
Poland.  These  speeches  are  read  in  high  quarters 
at  St.  Petersburgh  and  remembered.  Since  his 
return,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  professed  to  know 
more  of  the  Baltic  and  of  Russia  than  many  of 
his  friends ;  and  has  delivered  one  or  two  lectures 
on  these  subjects  in  a  graphic  style,  but  more  free 
and  easy  than  became  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  called  the  Governor  of  Nishni  Novo- 
gorod  "  a  brick."  He  stated  that  another  nobleman 
had  swindled  him  in  the  hire  of  horse  flesh.  He 
quizzed  the  ambassadors  of  all  nations,  and  he 
talked  nonsense  ;  for  he  informed  an  audience  at 
Stafford  we  believe,  that  the  people  of  Nishni 
Novogorod  had  scarcely  ever  seen  an  English  face 
until  his  party  went  there,  and  immediately  after- 
wards described  th'e  kind  of  English  traders  whom 
he  met  at  the  fair.  His  indiscretions  will  cost  him 
his  place  at  the  Admiralty  according  to  some 
authorities ;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  afford  to  be 
idle  until  he  be  wise. 

THE  TJCHP£ST8  AND  THE  STEAMERS. 

The  month  began  with  cruel  storms  upon  sea 
and  land,  causing  an  unusual  loss  of  life  upon  the 
3rd  and  4th.  The  crews  of  two  boats,  one  on  the 
east  and  the  other  on  the  west  coast  of  England, 
perished  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  seamen  in  dis- 
tress. Twenty-six  men  were  drowned  in  the  two. 
The  loss  of  life  at  sea  in  these  storms  around  our 
inlands,  ran  from  one  to  two  hundred.  Three 
steamers  have  been  wrecked  during  the  month. 
One  is  the  Tyne,  the  best  ship  of  the  fleet  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  West  India  Company,  who  are 
wry  unfortunate.  This  steamer  was  lost  because 
the  captain  neglected  to  take  soundings  in  a  fog, 
and  at  night,  Red-tapeism  appears  to  prevail  on 
these  large  mercantile  vessels,  as  it  lived  and 
throfe  at  Balaklava.  The  first  and  second  officers 
deckred  upon  their  examination  that  the  lead 
should  have  been  used,  but  they  did  not  deem  it 
Qeoessaty  to  say  that  to  the  Captain,  for  it  was 
not  their  duty,  although  the  lives  of  the  crew  and 


passengers  were  placed  in  jeopardy  by  their  neg- 
lect !  Nobody  was  lost,  but  the  fine  large  ship  is 
firm  among  the  rocks. 

The  loss  of  the  Violet  upon  the  Goodwin  Sands 
was  a  more  serious  occurrence.  This  vessel  was 
compelled,  according  to  postal  formalities,  to  leave 
Ostend  in  a  storm,  which  threatened  destruction  to 
anything  that  could  float.  The  Violet  never 
reached  the  English  port,  and  all  her  crew  perished. 
The  circumstance  calls  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
postal  route  to  the  Continent.  It  is  stated  that 
the  line  from  Harwich  would  lead  vessels  moro 
out  of  the  way  of  danger.  The  Government 
have  expended  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
national  funds  upon  that  port,  which  seems  to  be 
the  more  convenient  point  of  departure  for  central 
and  northern  Europe. 

For  a  considerable  time  past,  persons  engaged 
in  the  trade  with  India  have  complained  of  the 
Marseilles  route,  and  its  numerous  delays.  The 
late  Mr.  Waghorn  ultimately  preferred  Trieste. 
Telegraphic  intelligence  of  the  Indian  mail  is  re- 
ceived earlier  from  Trieste  than  any  other  port  of 
Europe.  It  would  appear  to  offer  a  more  conve- 
nient route  to  Alexandria  than  Marseilles.  The 
distance  measured  in  time  from  London  to  Har- 
wich, to  Rotterdam,  and  thence  by  Vienna  to 
Trieste  and  Alexandria  is  but  142  hours,  and 
might  be  reduced.  The  passage  to  Egypt  from 
England  would  thus  be  brought  to  six  days — and 
from  one  of  several  causes,  or  all  working  toge- 
ther, it  is  now  nearly  double  that  time.  How  the 
immense  interests  connected  with  India  submit 
for  three  months  to  lose  a  week  on  each  Indian 
mail,  except  that  they  think  it  cannot  be  gained, 
is  a  baffling  question.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  mo- 
ment to  them.  The  mere  interest  of  the  money 
must  be  a  large  item  in  the  loss.  Straight  lines 
are  now  equally  necessary  on  land  and  water-^ 
straight  and  short  where  they  can  be  obtained ; 
and  the  completion  of  the  Dutch-Rhenish  lines, 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  Hai;wich  harbour  to 
accommodate  large  vessels,  will  together  render 
that  town  the  first  stage  in  Eastern  travel ;  and 
our  half-way  house  to  the  continent — giving  it, 
iu  fine,  some  claim  for  those  two  representatives 
who  have  been  grudged  to  it  so  long,  and  deser- 
vedly grudged  too — unless  Lord  John  Russell  cut 
one  of  them  away  next  session ;  and  in  that  case, 
its  new  line  of  steamers  will  compensate  Harwich 
for  the  loss ;  and  we  think  will  afford  the  safest 
mode  of  transit,  or  that  least  exposed  to  banks  and 
shoals  from  London  to  continental  travellers. 
This  new  line  will,  we  believe,  commence  to  run 
in  the  next  month,  carrying  the  Dutch  mails,  and 
in  a  [very  short  time  will,  carry  those  Eastern 
mails  that,  including  the  Australian,  are  the  most 
important  from  this  country.  We  refer  necessa- 
rily and  alone  to  the  Overland  Mail,  now  sent  by 
way  of  Marseilles,  for  the  slow  mails  will  not  take 
the  Harwich  Company  line,  and  the  Eastern 
Counties,  but  the  old  route  from  Southampton  to 
Gibraltar.  ^'^'^'^^^^ 


POLITICAL  KiJAATIYB. 


SWITSEBLAHO. 

The  quarrel  between  Prussia  and  Switzerland 
concerning  Neurcbatel,  was  the  innocent  cause  of 
extensive  armaments.  Tbe  Swiss  have  put 
140,000  men  under  arms,  and  were  prepared  to 
offer  a  rough  rebistance  to  the  Prussian  armies,  if 
they  had  entered  the  republican  territory  in 
hostility  i  but  the  business  appears  to  be  settled. 

AMERICA. 

Tbe  latest  intelligence  from  America  left  the 
adventurous  General  Walker  in  a  critical  position 
upon  the  lake,  and  the  shores  of  tbe  lake  of  Ni- 
caragua, where  his  army  were  greatly  reduced,  and 
so  surrounded  by  the  exasperated  natives  on  every 
side,  that  he  could  not  describe  himself,  in  the 
language  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  as  the  monarch  of 
all  he  surveys — for  his  authority  wc^  li  uited  to  a 
district  not  exceeding  twelve  miles  in  length,  and 
of  still  more  contracted  breadth.  Recruits  con- 
tinue to  leave  the  States  for  his  service,  but  the 
service  swallows  them  upon  arrival,  and  the  war 
against  Central  America  will  probably  be  unsuc- 
cessful at  this  turn  ;  except  in  the  destruction 
of  lives  and  property ;  for  many  men  have  already 
perished,  and  in  killing  them  much  property  hu 
been  destroyed. 

CHINA  AUD  TEA. 

The  war  with  the  Chinese  creates  even  a  deeper 
interest  than  that  with  the  Persians,  for  of  them 
we  know  more  than  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Medes  and  their  friends.  Knowing  that  the 
Bogue  forts,  those  of  Canton,  the  Cantonian 
palace,  and  the  war  junks  in  the  river  had  all 
been  destroyed  or  taken  by  Admiral  Seymour 
without  producing  any  change  upon  the  impertura- 
bie  Yeh ;  the  public  want  to  learn  what  next  P 
This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  telegraph 
is  very  desirable.  Are  we  to  prosecute  the  quar- 
rel with  Yeh,  and  endeavour  to  seize  Canton,  or  to 
be  contented  with  Chusan,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  twelve  men  taken  from  the  lorcha,  and  very 
probably  long  ago  beheaded  ? 

The  Chinese  and  the  Persian  wars  have 
furnished  new  excitement  at  home.  The  former  has 
caused  a  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  tea.  The 
new  company  proposed  at  Calcutta  for  its 
cultivation  in  India  would  obtain  at  present  any 
reasonable  amount  of  capital  in  Britain.  The 
serious  character  of  the  intelligence  from  Canton 
by  the  last  mail  ban  induced  persons  to  expect  the 
bombardment  and  ultimate  conquest  of  the  city. 
A  noisy  party  in  this  country  oppose  this  war  as 
they  oppose  all  wars.  They  work  the  press  with 
vigour;  but  the  history  of  events  is  scarcely 
known  here,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that 
Sir  John  Bowring  is  pretty  much  still  the  same 
man  he  was  when  we  knew  him,  before  he  waa 
member  for  Bolton,  and  during  the  period  that 
he  was  in  Parliament ;  and  if  he  has  not  changed 
greatly  he  looks  on  hostilities  as  the  last  shift  of 
outraged  humanity ;  and  may  err  in  postponing 
them,  but  not  in  carelessly  rushing  into  fire,  havoc, 
and  slaughter. 


We  do  not  snpposc  that  many  of  the  persons 
who  oppose  the  war  have  the  slightest  notion  of 
the  brutalities  practised  at  Canton,  under  Mandarin 
Yeh,  towards  the  revolutionists.  Whether  the 
number  of  heads  cut  off  by  him  be,  as  according 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  Timet,  70,000,  or  onlj 
7,000,  matters  so  very  little  that  ail  the  scoun- 
drelism  of  European  tyrants  dwindles  to  a  speck 
before  the  sins  of  this  wretch.  If,  therefore,  the 
British  fleet  can  shell  him  and  all  the  men  of  blood 
who  accompany  him  out  of  Canton,  or  out  of 
China,  or  out  of  the  earth,  we  shall  only  think 
that  they  have  done  good  service  to  humanity. 

The  British  authorities,  we  trust,  will  seize  the 
day  of  actual  war  as  an  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging the  revolutionist  chief,  who  has  been  dc 
facto  king  at  Nankin  for  a  considerable  period  ; 
and  of  assisting  him  to  establish  his  authority  in 
those  parts  of  China  aoessible  to  our  forces  before 
the  Russian  RomanofiiB  can  give  that  aid  to  their 
Tartar  cousins  the  Manchoos  ;  which  they  are  said 
to  have  promised  in  exchange  for  value  received 
on  the  coasts  of  China. 

THE  PBBSIAir  WAB. 

The  possession  of  Karack  and  Bushire,  in  tbe 
Persian  Gulf,  may  satisfy  the  expedition  againat 
Persia,  as  bases  of  uegociation  for  the  restoratian 
of  Herat,  with  expenses.  The  Persian  ambassador^ 
who  has  been  received  at  the  Court  of  FraiK^ 
offered  at  Constantinople  to  Lord  de  Eeddiffe  the 
restoration  of  Herat,  but  he  seemed  destitute  of 
diplomatic  authority  to  treat,  and  the  British 
Gbvernment  probably  require  some  stations  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  to  save  expenses  in  any  future  move- 
ments on  their  part,  that  subsequent  proceedings 
against  Affghanistan,  by  or  from  Persia,  may  render 
necessary. 

The  war  is  treated  at  home  as  one  for  the  inTa- 
sion  of  Persia  from  Bushire  to  Shiraz,  from  that 
old  capital  to  Ispahan, and  from  Ispahan  to  Teheran^ 
for  the  Persian  Government  have   gradually   re- 
moved to  the  north,   un;iJ  the  residence  of  the 
Court  is  within  a  short  distance  from  the  Caspian^ 
At    the  same   time.  Brigadier   Chamberlain  had. 
plunged,  it  was  said,  with  ^sq  thousand  men  into 
Affghanistan,  with  the  intention  of  holding  Cabol^ 
and  probably  pushing  westward  upon  the  route  oif 
Alexander  the  Great,  of  Greece.,  The  confusion  wm^ 
increased  by  the  determination  of  the  lUissiaos  t^ 
take  part  in  the  fray;  and  the  probable  march  of  tbeu* 
armies  from  the  southern  Caspian  to  protect  tl*^ 
metropolis  of  Teheran,  which  is  not  in  materia^l 
danger,  from  an  army  of  ten  or  twelve  thonsaa^^ 
men  on  the  Gulf.     These  events  may  all  sprixm^ 
out  of  this  Persian  war,  but  they  cannot  oo(>«^^ 
within  a  short  time.     The  conformation  of    t^^ 
southern  provinces  of  Persia  prevents  an  adyaia^^^ 
in  that  direction  by  a  large  Ibroe.    The  cheap  %^^^ 
quick  road  ,into  Persia  is  by  the  Euphrates  m«ad 
the  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  and  can  only  be  lbllo«7>^^ 
with  the  concurrence  of  Turkey,  or  in  oppositS)o«^ 
to  the  Sultan.    The  Shah  of  Persia  m^t  fa 
closed  that  route,  and  eren  r^[aiiied  Gecffgia  ; 
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the  bienreniiigclistriois,  daring  tbelast  war,  if  he 
bad  afforded  assbtance  to  Turkej ;  bat  he  has 
decided  apon  an  alliance  with  Rassia,  the  only 
power  that  has  recently  seized  any  part  of  the 
Persiaii  empire,  and  the  only  state  likely  to  make 
farther  appropriations  oat  of  that  land. 

The  existing  hostilities  will  tend  probably  to 
the  eaptore  of  all  the  Persian  islands  in  the  gulf, 
and  all  the  towns  or  stations  on  the  coast.  After 
that  has  been  accomplished,  the  soathem  proTinces 
which  are  of  little  Talae,  may  be  oocapied  and  all 
oooimuQieation  between  the  interior  and  the  ocean 
■topped.  If  these  operations  do  not  tend  to  the 
restitation  of  Herat,  and  compensation  to  the 
Heratees — and  if  the  Persians  persist  in  their 
raids  against  Affglianistan,  the  Russians  must  be 
well  prepared  upon  the  Caspian,  for  the  Emperor 
Napokon  is  reported  to  hate  said,  and  said  wisely, 
that  peace  or  war  rested  with  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, and  what  next — and  next — may  happen  are 
q[iie8tions  easy  to  ask  but  difficult  to  answer. 

The  opening  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  by  the 
coBstmction  of  a  railway  from  the  Mediterranean 
port  to  the  river,  and  the  employment  for  a  time, 
and  until  the  line  can  be  extended  prudently  to 
Boaaorah,  of  steamers  on  the  river,  will  change  all 
the  drcumstanoes  of  central  Asia.  It  will  afford 
a  rapid  transit  for  soldiers  although  chiefly  intended 
for  the  conveyance  of  merchants.  The  telegraph 
aIo»g  the  line  will  pUoe  us  in  daily  communication 
with  the  Gulf.  The  railway  and  steamer  systems 
npon  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  are  equivalent 
to  additional  fortresses  and  more  numerous  armies ; 
and  while  tbc  steps  necessary  for  the  works  in 
Turkey  have  all  been  completed,  the  new  line  of 
tlie  Panjanb  has  all  been  subscribed.  The  advance 
of  these  great  works  is  not  more  necessary  for  the 
naterial  prosperity,  than  for  the  military  strength 
of  India  and  Turkey ;  and  the  respective  Govem- 
■leuu  will  facilitate  tbeir  oonstmction  for  both 
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The  meaning  of  the  Conference  of  Paris  in 
1855,  regarding  Bolgrad  and  the  Isle  of  Serpents, 
possessions  claimed  by  both  Rassia  and  Turkey, 
hs8  been  defined  by  the  Conference  of  Paris  in 
1857,  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  views  of  Tur- 
key and  of  the  British  Cabinet.      The  Austrians 


are  to  evacuate  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia  early  in 
March.  The  British  fleet  will  leave  the  Euxioe 
at  the  same  date.  The  Russians,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  have  received  equiva- 
lent ground  to  that  which  they  have  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  this  dispute,  but  the  exchange 
is  supposed  to  be  of  no  strategic  value.  The  im- 
provement of  the  Danubian  trade  may  be  expected 
from  this  solution  of  the  question ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  recently  many  of  our  commercial 
politicians  looked  complacently  at  the  probable 
conquest  by  Russia  of  Turkey  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vancing mercantile  business,  and  now  acknowledge 
that  the  restitution  of  the  delta  of  the  Danube  to 
Turkey  was  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The 
Danube  is  now  entirely  a  Turkish  river  at  its 
entrance  into  the  Buxine  ;  and  the  circumstance 
will  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
canal  through  the  neck  of  the  Dobrudscha,  if  that 
work  should  be  considered  necessary. 

The  Russian  Government  make  undoubted 
preparations  for  war  at  Cronstadt.  Their  war 
ships  are  all  to  be  transformed  from  sailing  vesseb 
into  steamers  with  screws  and  new  engines.  Their 
Baltic  fleet  will  be  very  numerous,  but  it  may  not 
be  very  powerful.  The  jealousy  of  British  naval 
power  may  occasionally  tempt  the  continental 
nations  to  construct  an  extravagant  number  of 
floating  batteries ;  but  a  numerous  mercantile  navy 
is  essential  to  a  formidable  fleet. 

P&ANCB. 

The  infamous  slaughter  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  while  in  the  performance  of  his  protessionai 
duties,  by  an  ex-priest  of  the  name  of  Verger, 
has  been  the  talk  of  Paris  for  two  weeks.  The 
assassin  used  the  knife  adroitly.  He  struck  once 
only.  His  skill  appears  to  have  mollified  the  Pa- 
risians in  the  loss  of  their  Archbishop — an  excel- 
lent man  we  believe,  and  the  murderer  is  called 
mad.  The  crime,  however,  has  not  excited  the 
horror  that  might  have  been  reasonably  anticipated. 
The  late  prelate  was  nominated  by  General  Ca- 
vaignac,  the  Republican.  His  predecessor  in  the 
diocese  was  shot  dead  at  the  barricades.  He 
became  a  favourite  of  the  Buonapartes,  and  the 
people  who  deserted  the  Republicans  believed, 
perhaps,  that  the  prelate  should  have'  continued 
firm  to  his  friends. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


A  Ay  ^  UgJd  to  BrighUn  Coitage  Ernes,  By 
the  Author  of  a  *•  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam." 
London :  James  Nesbit  and  Co.  I  vol.  Pp.  159. 
Tns  little  volume's  heroine  is  a  peasant  girl  in  an 
IigliBh  village,  who  contrises  to  make  much  go 
te^  ndtfay  theaid  of  tbe'rectoz^s  wife»  eetablial^ 


a  school  to  teach  common  things  to  young  girls,  of 
which  they  are  uncommonly  ignorant  often ;  and, 
therefore,  complaints  of  careless  servants,  and  what 
is  worse,  thriftless  wives,  abound.  Millicenl  Ray 
lived  in  the  village  of  Wetberley,  with  her  father 
and  mother,  both  infirm  people,  yet  she  managed 
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to  keep  them  not  only  out  of  the  workhouse,  but 
in  a  comfortable  house  of  their  own  ;  and  this  was 
her  way : — 

With  the  first  morning  light,  Milliccnt  was  up,  for  it  was 
her  day  for  chnming,  and  she  liked  to  have  her  batter  made 
up  before  it  grew  too  hot;  this,  with  the  pig  and  chickcas 
to  feed,  occupied  her  amply  till  breakfaat-time,  which  she 
wished  to  get  quickly  out  of  the  way  to-day,  for  she  must 
be  off  to  town  to  sell  her  butter  and  eggs,  and  back  again 
before  two  o'clock  to  go  to  the  vicarage.  But  Millicent 
was  never  in  a  bustle ;  she  managed  her  work  with  so  much 
method  and  regularity,  and  was  so  particular  in  keeping 
everything  in  its  place,  that  she  was  never  delayed  by  having 
to  hunt  for  anything,  for  Millicent  considered  that  economy 
in  lime  was  quite  as  need'ul  as  economy  in  money.  She 
had  been  early  impressed  with  the  belief  that  our  time  is 
not  our  own, — that  each  moment  of  our  life  is  lent  us  for 
some  wise  purpose,  and  that  for  every  moment  needlessly 
wasted  acconnt  must  be  rendered.  Well  would  it  be  if  all 
would  give  as  good  an  account  as  she  will  be  able  to  render, 
of  constant  usefuloess  to  her  (ellow-creatures,  and  consistent 
service  of  her  God.  Millicent  was  no  heroine,  there  was 
nothing  outwardly  to  distinguish  her  from  many  of  her  class; 
but  all  her  virtues  might  be  summed  up  in  one, — she  did  her 
**  duty  in  that  station  of  life  into  which  Qod  had  callde 
her." 

•*  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,"  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  MilUcent*s  opinions,  not  that  she 
was  ever  rich  in  one  meaning,  and  that  also  the 
common  one,  bnt  s^ie  was  rich  in  another  sense, 
and  that  the  superior  one, — being  able  to  help 
her  neighbours  in  trouble,  and  to  provide  for  her- 
self. The  rector's  lady  wanted  a  reform  in  the 
homes  of  the  labourers,  for  amongst  others  the 
following  reasons : — 

Pm  sure  better  managed  cottage  homes  would  empty  the 
public  houses  sooner  than  anything.  If  the  tired  labouring 
man  was  sare  of  a  cheerful,  orderly  room,  with  a  comfortable 
meal,  nicely  prepared,  he  would  far  rather,  many  of  them, 
sti^  there  than  seek  for  snch  comfort  in  the  beer-shop.  So 
few  of  the  women  in  that  class  of  life  study  the  comfori  of 
their  husbands ;  they  drag  on  an  existence  somehow,  but 
without  any  fixed  rule  of  conduct,  any  strong  sense  of  duty. 

Thus  the  school  originated,  and,  we  presume, 
that  the  work  is  designed  to  teach  the  use  of  such 
schools,  where  those  accomplishments  may  be 
taught  that  are  absolutely  necessary  in  common 
life.  The  establishment  of  such  schools  would 
be  a  great  blessing  to  society,  if  they  were  well 
conducted,  only  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  Milli- 
cent that  cotton  is  a  fibre,  or  that  a  blanket  is  not 
clothing ;  or,  again,  that  "  cotton  is  cheaper  than 
linen,"  is  not  a  very  fair  answer  from  a  little  girl 
to  the  question,  *'  What  is  the  difiference  between 
cotton  and  linen  ?"  The  little  book  sketches  out 
the  means  of  doing  much  good  in  an  economic 
way ;  although  this  is  done  by  a  narrative,  and  not 
by  rules. 


Episodes  in  the  War  Lift  of  a  Soldier,  By  Calder 
Campbell.  London:  William  Skeffington, 
1  vol.,  pp.,  248. 
OuB  readers  have  been  indebted  to  Major  Calder 
Campbell  for  very  many  poetic  contributions  to 
onr  pages.    He  is  one  of  the  most  proliflo  of 


sonneteers,  and  one  of  the  more  elegant  of  tie 
Indian  writers.  His  works  naturally  are  connected 
with  the  East  and  Eastern  subjects,  for  his  mili- 
tary life  was  passed  in  India.  The  present  Tolimie 
contains,  as  the  title  explains,  not  a  continnoiis 
narrative,  but  a  series  of  tales,  interspersed  with 
very  pretty  poetry.  The  Episodes  contain  many 
lessons  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Burmese  Em- 
pire, for  their  author  passed  through  the  firat  ai^ 
the  more  serious  Burmese  war,  and  he  dispiayi 
great  tact  in  teaching,  while  he  amuses  us,  and 
that  is  perhaps  the  very  best  thing  that  a  narrator 
of  episodes,  in  any  kind  of  life,  can  attempt  to 
do.  Notwithstanding  all  the  tropical  advantages 
of  the  Burmese  soil,  we  would  rather  not  h&Te  for 
a  daily  visitor,  the  rough  and  ready 

PEESDASH. 

Now,  any  one  who  has  visited  the  East  will  oorroboiaU 
the  fact  as  regards  the  aggressive  power  possessed  by  those 
same  perambnlating  obelisks  of  dust,  which,  originating  bo 
one  can  tell  how,  ascends  in  a  swirl  from  the  earth,  ofw 
which  careering  in  capricious  course,  it  sweep*  cvetythiag 
that  comes  in  its  way,  from  a  leaf  to  a  lisard,  ontil  all  at 
once,  with  a  dying  soogb,  it  subsides,  a»  it  arose,  in  mystery ; 
dispersing  Heaven   and  the  scientific  only   know  bow,  fax 
even  as  you  mark  its  progress  using  from  the  ground  till  it 
soarR  many  feet  above  it,  it  breaks  suddenly  away  in  the  air, 
whilst  "  function  is  smothered  in  surmise"  at  iU  auigmlar 
origin  and  end.     The  natives  of  Malabar  call  it  koatoopee- 
shash,  the  wind  demon  ;   and  I  myself  have  seen  it  naroof 
the    thatched  bungalow  of    a    brother    suballOT    in    the 
twinkling  of  an  eye ;    whilst  on  another  occasion  it  te»ie 
free  with  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  a  field  ofiicer,  who  was 
preparing  for  a  parade  on  a  screen  outside  his  venadah, 
where  he  was  dressing,  when  lo  I   enter  the  Peeshaah,  and 
wheeling  round  the  compound  comes  upon  the  screeBf  where 
instantly  ravishing  its  military  treasures,  it   carries    thea 
several  furlon»iS  up  into  the  air,  letting  them  descend  on  a 
huge  tamarind  tree  on  the  parade,  to  the  great  admimtioo  o* 
all  beholders  I      As  we  approached  the  keoum,  one  of  thoM 
things  rose  directly  behind  us,  and   had    we  stood   ■poa 
"  the  order  of  our  going,"  marching  in  formal  drill  atjfc,  I 
have  not  a  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  levelled  some  of  ms, 
and  severed  the  ranks  as  completely  as  if  we  had  been  so 
much  chaff  and  straw ;  but  we  speedily  wheeled  right  aad 
left  to  let  it  pass  lovingly,  and  well  it  was  no  Burmans  were 
by  to  attack  us  then,  for  our  eyes  were  blinded  wilh  that 
pungent  powder  which  poor  L.  E.  L.  called,  "  mud  ia  high 
spirits." 

And  it  is  not  the  wind  alone  that  is  tronhleaome, 
or  the  rain,  or  the  sun,  for  these  matters  being  out 
of  our  reach  might  be  borne  with  patience,  but 
the  Easterns  have  a  plenitude  of  insect  life  that 
we  could  not  sustain  with  or  without  a  murmur. 
We  know  the  tendencies  of  the  climate  necessa- 
rily, and  the  sad  consequences  flowing  from  the 
absence  of  a  seasonable  frost ;  yet  we  may  be 
excused  the  belief  that  the  Orientalists,  both 
Anglo  and  natives  have  given  up  the  combat  with 
the  enemy,  in  despair,  too  early.  Only  think  of 
sailing  in  a  vessel  that  has  shipped  twenty  miDions 
of  cockroaches  or  so,  with  a  proportionate  boat  eX 
their  companions,  and  whose  owners  seem  to  be 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  power  of  burning  brim- 
stone : — 

THX  VISITATION  Of  OOCKBOACHES. 

Soon  after  we  three  sailed  together  ia  the  HaBt£BS>  fer 
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BMfoan,  A  Bioftt  oomibrUess,  oTerloaded  vessel,  where  the 
poor  talnlterBt  had  neither  herthi  nor  room  in  the  steerage 
to  htDg  a  hammock,  bat  were  glad  to  be  permitted  the  in- 
dolgenoe  of  a  aattrass  on  the  floor  of  the  cuddy — preferring 
that  to  ib«  crowded  steerage,  wheoee  close  air  and  nnwhole- 
sosM  svella  were  ineffedaal  in  expelling  the  revolting 
Termin  that  infested  it— cockroaches  there  actually  swarmed, 
issaing  at  night,  and,  as  it  would  seem  at  concerted  moments, 
ia  Tolamiaoas  sqoads  from  erery  creTice  and  cranny  in  the 
ship's  tiaben  I  Nor  were  we  qaite  firee  from  their  nocturnal 
visits  is  oar  fiwtBesses  in  the  large  cabin.  With  what  shud- 
dtfiag  seosations  used  wa  to  hear  the  first  mysterious 
bat  unaiistakeable  movement  made  by  their  out  runners  pre- 
paratoiy  to  a  sally !  With  what  a  shrinking  of  limbs,  and 
galhBriag  together  of  garments  did  we  huddle  under  our 
siicela  aiid  palassporas  almost  Unto  suffocation  when  from 
soae  CM  point  or  comer,  we  heard  them  commence  their 
nnaeaomntable  race  t  First,  a  fow  straggling  cohorts  ;  pre- 
soatly  a  strong  phalans,  eKtending'in  line;  lastly,  a  whole 
fbretof  MillioBs,  scampering  over  and  across  us  the  whole 
braadtii  aad  length  of  the  cabin.  And  then,  suddenly  as  it 
began,  the  inroad  ceased,  and  all  was  still,  save  here  and 
thon  a  rastk,  as  of  a  slimy  wing  in  contact  with  an  ob- 
stada ;  then  how  carefully  we  unwrapped  ourselves,  per- 
sptritt;  it  every  pore  from  our  swaddling  bands,  and  laugh- 
ing too,  even  whUsi  we  shuddered  to  discover  that  some  of 
onr  damroj  assailants  remained  fixtures  in  the  threads  of 
oar  coverlids,  or  even  struggled  amidst  our  hair  !  And  then, 
how  we  slammed  about  with  slipper  or  shoe,  wherever  we 
tWiagkt  there  might  be  a  chance  of  hitting  a  cockroach  I 

Nov,  has  any  great  naturalist  ever  expounded  the  nature 
of  these  horrid  creatures,  and  the  causes  which  excite  those 
sodden,  brief,  and  mysterious  outbreaks  during  certain 
vatdiea  of  the  night  f  But  there  were  other  and  more 
grin  insects, — nay,  reptiles,  on  board  of  the  Hastings  than 
ovr  innocent  oockroachefi,  whose  only  cruelty  was  their  fre- 
qnent  attempts  to  nibble  our  toe  nails.  Once  we  found  a 
hnge  centipede  in  the  lid  of  one  of  the  lockers,  on  which  at 
the  Bonent  Tanfield  was  adjusting  his  pillow ;  nor  did  I 
wonder  that  he  screamed  and  fled  even  as  a  girl  might  do, 
lor  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  do  the  same  thing ;  and  in 
the  lower  regions  spiders  of  an  enormous  sise  were  nume- 
rous— they  must  have  been  a  species  of  tarantula,  great^ 
big-beilied,  hairy,  hideous  monsters,  of  whom  our  native 
scrranta  stood  in  great  panic,  accounting  them,  perhaps  with 
reason,  quite  capable  of  inflicting  a  venemous  bite. 

These  eoekroaehes  ha? e  a  very  innocent  cha- 
ncier, biting  the  nails  off  one's  feet,  but  we  rather 
believe  in  having  caught  them  at  more  serious 
work*  and  we  don't  believe  their  innocence,  only 
tliey  are  the  foes  of  worse  foes  to  man  ;  and  iu 
reaaoDttble  numbers  m^t  be  tolerated  as  neces- 
sary evils  in  certain  situations.  Cockroaches  are 
eren  more  tolerable  than  leeches.  To  fall  into  a 
bog  or  pond  of  leeches  would  be  a  vei^  sure  me- 
tliod  of  getting  altogether  out  of  existence,  and 
Ikmi  was  Minor's  GampbeU's  misfortune  : — 

IBM  LUCHX8  AHB  TOBICOO  OV  BUEIUH. 

Ibe  fixeat  was  by  no  means  thick,  nor  for  several  miles 
had  we  niaeh  diflknlty  in  nuking  our  way  through  it ;  but 
Xkm  it  dwindled  in  siee,  brushwood  took  the  pbtce  of  trees, 
aad  aaderfoot  the  ground  grew  moist  at  first,  then  damper 
a^  daaper,  till  at  length,  being  in  advance,  I  plunged  head 
fisaainst  iato  a  bog.  Fortunately  the  jemandar  was  not  so 
•Ipae  afos  «e  as  to  follow  my  example,  but  I  Celt  myself 
wakrwy  in  a  quagmire,  and  I  was  almost  up  to  the  waist 
Move  the  manM  exertions  and  robust  arms  of  Shaik 
laattel  sneceeded  in  rescuing  me  from  a  dreadful  death. 
We  were  forced  to  repose  ourseWes  on  the  brink  of  this 
lorasa  for  some  time,  apd  then  the  painful 
_  in  a^  lege  and  thighs,  and  in  those  of  my  com- 
'in  a  1ms  difr^  apprised  as  of  a  new  annoyance. 


We  were  covered  with  those  minute  but  hungry  and  loath- 
some leeches  with  which  the  marshes,  and  damp  rank  vege- 
tation in  the  Ticinity  of  them,  in  the  Burmese  empire,  are 
infested. 

We  weshed  the  mud  from  our  limbs,  but  the  water  was 
already  impregnated  with  blood,  and  we  knew  that  by  tearing 
the  sucking  water- vampires  from  our  flesh,  dangerous  ulcers 
would  ensue. 

I  counted  fourteen  on  my  legs  and  thighs,  and  a  feeling 
of  alarm  as  the  blood  poured  down  thrilled  through  my 
reins.  Fast  as  we  could,  we  withdrew  into  the  drier  ground, 
and  then  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  till  the  satiated  reptiles 
dropt  off  one  by  one.  "  Torabakor  1  Tobacco  1"  exclaimed 
the  jemandar  with  a  shout  of  joy,  as  he  found  that  we  were 
now  in  a  field  of  that  plant,  already  blackening  to  ripeness. 
"  We  are  safe  I "  he  added,  "  this  field  is  not  far  from  the 
river,  for  I  was  conveyed  down  the  banks  for  some  miles,  and 
remember  onr  halting  near  this  field,  and  that  hut — behold ! 
They  expected  to  find  a  canoe  hid  in  the  reeds,  but  could  not 
discover  it ;  and  now,  sir,  chew  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco, 
and  spit  the  j  nice  upon  the  leeches  1" 

The  kindly  jemandar  commenced  his  operations  by  apply- 
ing his  first  salivery  sanative  to  one  of  the  leeches  on  my 
leg  ;  nor  were  the  effects  dubious  or  delayed.  The  creature 
almost  instantly  dropped  off,  and  so  with  the  others ;  but  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  quenching  the  flow  of  blood,  nor 
indeed  did  some  of  the  wounds  cease  bleeding  for  many  hours, 
and  more  than  one  severe  sore  succeeded  to  those  bites.  Ee- 
tracing  our  way  for  some  distance,  we  took  a  fresh  path 
which  the  jemandar  remembered  to  have  passed ;  and  just  as 
the  dawn  of  a  misty  morning  began  to  break,  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  margin  of  the  Irawaddy. 

The  Mahomedan  threw  himself  on  his  kness,  and  thanked 
Alia  for  our  escape  ;  nor  was  the  Christian  without  many 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  for  the  providential  release  from 
perhaps  a  cruel  death — assuredly  from  captivity  I 

The  volume  proceeds  in  the  way  indicated  by  these 
extracts ;  a  setting  of  useful  knowledge  in  a  light 
frame-work,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  the  kind 
spirit  in  which  Major  Campbell,  like  all  the  literary 
Anglo  Indians,  refers  to  his  connexion  with  the 
Natives. 


Life  in    its  Lower,    Intermediate,    and    Higher 
Forms.     By    Philip  Henrt  Gossb,    F.R.-S. 
London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.     1  vol.,   illus- 
trated, pp.  363. 
The  greater  part  of  the  papers  in  this  yolume  ap- 
peared in  "  Excelsior,"  a   monthly  publication  of 
great  merit.     The  numerous  illustrations  probably 
have  been  added.      The    author   of  these   papers 
evinced  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  natural 
history,  and  a  very  happy  mode  of  conveying  it  to 
others.     His  pages  resemble  those  of  the   "  Epi- 
sodes of    Insect  Life,"  a    very  beautifnl   work, 
which  should  not  be  forgotten  in  style.     And  this 
is  a  great  advantage  to  non-scieutific  readers,  who 
get  tolerably  learned   on   a    subject   before  they 
know  that  they  are  students.   But  the  style  needs, 
genius  along  with  research  and  science  ;  and  these 
are  seldom  combined  in  the  same   person.      This 
author,  somewhat  after  the  style  in  which  the  late 
Mr.  Miller  treated  geology,  has  brought  the  diffe- 
rent qualifications  together ;  and  it   was  right   to 
publish  his  papers  in  this  attractive  and  collected 
form  i  for  they  are  too  valuable  to  have  been  left 
in  a  scattered  condition.      The  book   will  lead 
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young  rcftilors  into  that  lo?e  for  nataral  history, 
vflmh  is  growing  m  aockXy  ;  and,  while  a  highly 
intellectual  volume,  a  leading  object  has  ne?er 
been  overlooked— iti  eibibitiug  "  the  manifesta- 
tions of  Bivino  wisdom,  iu  tbe  natural  history  of 
aiiimaV  from  the  lowest  order  of  life  to  its 
highsr  sect  lout. 

Uftck  Fei-e^Hfit;  or,  AnndU  and  Incidents  of 
Jt^manik  Adpeaiun,  London :  James  Nisbet 
and  Co.,  1  vol,,  12mo,,  pp.,  316. 
Ukclk  PfiR^GMiKE  prof  eases  to  have  been  born 
on  tbc  banks  of  tbc  calm  western  Leven,  which 
curries  thti  attrplus  wntcra  of  Loch  Lomond  to  the 
Clyde.  His  aunt,  wanted  him  to  become  a  mer- 
chjinl,  iUid  his  love  of  adventure  inclined  him  to 
the  si'n.  So  the  differcnco  was  compromised  by 
Iba  expectation  of  hk  aunt  that  the  young  sailor 
would  do  a  liLtle  iraduif ,  The  volume  contains 
hiB  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  with  wild  beasts 
and  wilder  wavea,  in  Alrica  and  America,  on  the 
Atn»^n  and  tbe  St.  Lawrence,  with  panthers  and 
sharks— the  latter,  or  the  sea  monsters,  being  the 
ugliest  customers.  The  volume  is  of  a  class  that 
ore  favourites  with  yoniig^  persons,  to  whom  its 
embellishments  will  farm  additional  attractions. 
Uncle  Peregrine  is  an  observant  seaman,  who  has 
formcMJ  ucqnoiiitance  with  the  land  wherever  he 
wandered,  with  its  history,  its  population,  and 
prodiiCUf)ns.  Theo  he  is  a  good  man  if  also  a 
gimii  b^diov,  and  maintains  a  running  commentary 
of  improvement  on  his  ndventures,  as  he  recites 
tbem,  Tahiti  afforded  "  one  of  the  loveliest 
prospoels  in  ihe  world**— Bahia  with  its  numerous 
spires  and  turrets,  and  mUEiy  palm  trees,  supplied  a 
seewc  iliat  was  exceedingly  charming.  The  Gala- 
pagos islands  are  more  out  of  the  way  places  than 
either  of  those  mentioned  ; — 

^BtfuM  I  CUT  in  J!  ibe  Gikbpagoi  iftUodt,  we  landed  on  se- 
veral of  I  hem  in  ^uccpiiioti.  On*  of  oar  ohgjects  wta  to 
pfcwaro  wRtcr.  Tlii»,  tiowuv^fj  it  not  possible  on  every  one 
of  ibrta.  The  mifi  ram  rapidly  of  the  surfsce  and  the  soil 
1)««am«  drj.  In  oii«  of  t lie  larger  isUnds,  however,  we 
priicitrt^l  n  Rood  4iip|i1|  of  ihe  pttre  element,  and  were  en- 
gMjfi*4  ]i  w  I  loin  dJiy  la  fillioK  "ur  euks  and  rolling  them  to 
the  liMcb.  Wt?  were  all  dt^lij^hted  with  the  extreme  ttrae- 
om»  yf  laeh  birds  m  we  s^^.  There  were  several  varieties 
of  il^tjin  J  Hod  ioine  were  bu  Jfvoid  of  fear  as  to  remain 
tentrd  on  tjie  bfatichM  i^f  the  trees  within  reach  of  our 
lirtiid*.  This  tirciimfitancf  proved  how  little  they  had  been 
auliJBcUJ  to  ihe  eruelty  of  inati,  which,  in  the  course  of 
gsucrHLioDi  seemi  to  confer  oo  the  feathered  tribes  an  alnMwt 
nsw  injfioct,  nnd  Iflsid  them  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  their 
dfitroyeri.  A»  tor  tojielC,  1  tuok  care  not  to  abuse  the 
ronUti price  of  the  feathered  ftraugers  even  by  depriving  any 
*if  them  of  Ihcir  liberiy,  I  rt'gfet  to  say,  however,  that 
severaE  of  rny  c(sraj>sio:on*  wf^rt  much  less  scmpulous ;  and 
thtir  vliitors  pniil  thct  penally  of  their  rashness  with  their 
Hres*  We  weighed  aQchof  aoon  afterwards  and  proceeded 
iipott  oar  voyage  j  hul  I  coulJ  not  help  feeling  much  regret 
t)tiU  I  Itad  i«ea  so  little  of  the  QaUpogos  islands,  which  I 
fell  tare  would  aiBply  r?paj  tK  careful  and  minute  examina- 
tloo  into  I  Weir  Tanoat  ftniioat  and  vegetable  productions. 

The  Galapfuros  islands  derive  their  name  from 
the  tortoises  abounding  m  them.  The  Toyager 
passed  some  pleasant  Uoura  at  the  Cape  de  Yerd 


islands.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  these 
islands  have  been  partially  depopulated  by  cholera 
and  famiuc.  Their  natural  fertility  has  been 
useless  to  the  inhabitants,  who  neglect  probaUy 
the  limited  labour  requisite  to  make  efoi  the 
tropics  productive : — 

Our  ship  at  last  arrived  at  the  Cape  Verd  isUnds,  which 
however,  we  did  not  see  till  within  a  league  of  the  shore,  in 
consequence  of  the  haxy  state  of  the  atmosphere,  aad  we 
dropped  our  anchor  at  Pont  Praya,  it  being  deeirabk  to 
procure  some  additional  supplies  of  fresh  provisioos.  As 
our  ship  was  likely  to  remain  for  a  day  at  least,  we  took 
the  opportunity  of  going  ashore.  The  immediate  vicimity  of 
the  harbour  does  not  presedt  much  attraction  to  the  Tisitor* 
for  the  whole  district  appeared  barren  and  desolate.  We 
resolved,  however,  to  make  use  of  our  time,  by  pioeeeding 
at  once  into  the  interior,  which,  we  were  informed,  afforded 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  conntry  near  the  harboar.  Pro- 
curing horses  for  ourselves,  and  vehicles  for  the  ladies,  we 
made  our  way  at  least  ten  miles  into  the  country,  poMsiag 
through  valleys  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  which  exceeded 
everything  we  could  have  imagined.  After  a  most  deligii:. 
ful  day  we  returned  to  Port  Praya,  and  once  more  prepared 
to  embark. 

Sometimes  one  thinks  that  Uncle  Peregrine 
uses  the  privilege  of  a  traveller,  as  when  he  teUi 
us  of  tame  tigers  kept  like  watch  doga  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Amazon ;  but  the  tigers  of  South 
America  are  not  those  of  Bengal.  The  ptodaotioo 
of  India  rubber  may  interest  some  of  our  joong 
readers : — 

I  obtained  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  India  rubber  is  prepared,  and  which  is  produced  in  great 
quantities  on  most  of  the  great  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Amazon,  for  we  landed  on  our  way  to  liar^ 
on  an  island  where  there  was  an  establishment  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  labourers  were  bosil;*  occupied  in  gatheriog  the 
substance,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  ol  examining  tbe  whole 
process,  which  I  will  describe  to  you. 

It  appears  that  the  season  for  the  labour  is  from  Joly  ta 
January,  for  the  river  is  then  low,  and  at  other  tinea  the 
water  is  so  high  as  to  overflow  all  the  low  lands,  where  the 
India  rubber  tree  grows,  so  that  the  proceu  cannot  then  ba 
carried  on.  The  tree  is  tall  and  straight,  with  a  saiooth 
bark,  and  sometimes  grows  to  the  diameter  of  eighteen 
inches  and  even  more.  In  order  to  collect  tbe  juice  a  Jongi- 
tudinal  gash  is  made  in  the  tree  with  a  hatchet  or  tooMhawk, 
and  a  wedge  of  wood  being  inserted,  to  keep  the  incssioa 
open,  a  small  cup  of  clay  is  stuck  to  the  tree  just  below  it. 
These  incisions  are  made  all  round  the  tree,  and  the  little 
cups  form  a  circle  round  the  trunk.  In  these  cups  the  joiee, 
of  the  colour  of  milk,  continues  to  run  four  or  Ave  hoars, 
and  each  cup  is  found  to  contain  from  three  to  ftve  table 
spoonsfuL 

The  great  island  of  MariQo,  and  almost  all  the  oiher 
islands  scattered  around  it,  are  infested  by  ounces  and  other 
specimens  of  the  feline  race.  In  the  former,  vasi  aaaihcn 
of  cattle  are  destroyed  by  these  ravenous  beasts  every  year, 
and  many  fall  victims  to  the  alligators,  which  are  of  im- 
mense size,  and  abonnd  In  every  ereek  and  inlet. 

The  alligators  are  not  disposed  of  easily,  although 
an  industrious  persecution  would  thin  their  nam- 
bers— for  when  young  they  are  weak  enough ;  but 
ounces  and  other  beasts  of  prey  on  laud  are 
expensive  luxuries,  where  large  droves  of  cattle 
are  kepi,  and  only  exist  from  the  defective  energy 
of  those  who  support  them  out  of  their  i&ooks. 
Uncle  Peregrine  tells  a  very  instrucii?e  seiies  of 
experiences,  «,d  they  ^1  b«(P^«{^gig 
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THE  BANK  CHARTER  AND  THE  CURRENCY  LAWS. 


Tbs  medsage  to  the  Parliament  from  the  Sove- 
reign deliyered  on  the  fourth  of  last  month, 
recommends  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  therewith  all  our  currencj 
laws.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  consider  the  operation  of 
these  laws  since  that  date  is  a  coyer  for  the  minis- 
terial mistake.  It  is  decent  to  have  a  committee 
—who  may  endorse  iniquity  in  any  walk ;  and 
the  committee  on  currency  for  the  present  session 
Is,  doubtless,  made  safe.  The  currency  laws  are 
very  profitable  to  those  who  gam,  and  also  very 
tedious  to  those  who  lose,  by  them.  The  former 
are  a  small  minority,  who  thoroughly  understand 
their  business  ;  and  the  latter  are  the  nation,  with 
the  aforesaid  exceptions,  who  feel  generally  that  the 
matter  b  in  a  mirage  or  a  mist,  and  cannot  be 
easily  extracted.  A  multitude  acknowledge  that 
something  must  be  wrong  with  the  currency ;  but 
they  cannot  discover  the  error.  All  our  laws  on 
the  subject  are  opposed  to  free  trade.  That  is  at 
least  plain ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  topic  is  beyond 
the  common  laws  of  commerce.  Currency  is  the 
exoeptioD,  to  free  trade,  the  rule.  The  result  of 
the  exception  is  a  variation  in  price  unequalled  in 
any  other  article.  During  the  last  twelve  years 
money  has  been  worth  2i,  and  it  has  been  worth 
^  pa*  cent.,  and  some  people  say  9^  per  cent.  In 
ttany  cases,  with  low  security,  much  more  has 
been  paid ;  but  the  difference  was  placed  upon  the 
nsk  of  not  recovering  the  loan,  rather  than  its 
value.  No  other  article  has  changed  its  value  to 
^  same  extent.  Corn,  cotton,  and  iron  are 
exposed  to  great  changes  of  price,  but  pig  iron  has 
oot  been  quoted  at  40s.  and  also  at  120s.  during 
^  period ;  cotton  has  not  been  6d.  and  Is.  6d.  in 
tvdve  years ;  or  wheat  35s.  and  105s.  per  quarter  j 
*od  yet  iron  was  exposed  to  the  terrible  excite- 
ffloit  of  the  railway  crisis ;  com  to  the  famine  and 
the  war  years ;  and  cotton  has  been,  is,  and  ever 
▼ill  be,  unti  new  fields  of  supply  be  opened, 


exposed  to  floods  in  spring,  and  frosts  in  autumn, 
and  short  crops  at  all  seasons. 

Several  writers  upon  monetary  sdeuce  have 
confounded  the  circulating  medium  with  something 
valuable  in  itself.  The  circulating  medium  may 
have  a  real  or  a  representative  value.  The  circu- 
lation of  thb  country  is  mixed.  Part  of  it  is 
real ;  part  of  it  is  representative.  A  penny  be- 
longs to  the  former  class.  Bank  notes  and  bills 
chiefly  form  the  latter. 

We  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  notes  of 
bankers  payable  on  demand  as  the  only  circulating 
medium,  except  metals ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous 
view.  Mercantile  bills  circukte  frequently  before 
they  are  discounted  by  a  person  who  prefers  to 
hold  them  until  maturity.  Exchequer  bills  circu- 
late freely  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  have  supplied  one  kind  of  circulation  in 
postage  stamps,  which  are  thus  applied  to  purposes 
for  which  they  were  not  devised. 

Bank  notes  are  the  chief  circulating  medium  of 
a  representative  character,  and  the  Legblature 
professes  by  the  currency  laws  to  secure  their  con- 
vertibility. This  was  Sir  Robert  Peel's  avowed 
object  in  the  acts  of  1844  and  1845.  These  acts, 
like  many  other  Legislative  achievements  of  that 
statesman,  were  framed  without  regard  to  any 
principle.  Thus  the  joint  stock  banks  of  Scot- 
land with  a  large  paid-up  capital,  and  the  private 
bankers  of  England,  who  might  or  might  not  hare 
had  any  capital  whatever,  and  some  of  whom  were 
not  at  that  time  solvent,  were  put  on  the  same 
footing,  and  allowed  thereafter  to  issue  the  average 
of  their  circulation,  for  twelvemonths  previous  to 
the  act,  without  any  fortification  of  bullion.  The 
note  circulation  of  the  English  private  bankers 
was  thus  founded^perhaps  on  nothing.  The  circu- 
lation of  the  Irish  joint  stock  banks  was  founded 
upon  a  paid-up  capital  often  smaller  than  its 
amount.  The  note  circuUtion  of  Scotland  was 
confined  to  one-fourth  of  *lig|P^<|ji|>  capital  Q^Jg 
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which  it  was  founded.  The  Bank  of  England  is 
allowed  to  issue  fourteen  millions  upon  the  basis 
of  the  Qoyernment  debt.  The  English  circulation 
bj  joint  stock  banks  is  con6ned  to  the  counties 
without  the  metropolitan  circle,  and  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  capital  of  the  issuers.  These  classes 
form  the  authorised  circulation.  The  surplus  in 
each  case  is  supported  bj  bullion  to  its  amount. 
Therefore  it  follows  that  the  authorised  circalation 
may  be  inconvertible,  while  the  unauthorised  alone 
is  clearly  convertible. 

The  incidental  clauses  in  the  currency  laws 
respecting  the  formation  of  banking  companies  in 
and  out  of  England  present  similar  contradictions ; 
but  as  our  business  is  with  the  currency,  and  our 
space  limited  like  itself,  we  only  remark  concern- 
ing them  that  the  single  bank  formed  upon  the  new 
principle  of  taking  care  of  banking  by  statute,  for 
eleven  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act^  in 
London,  is  the  only  joint  stock  bank  that  ha^ 
failed  there.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  means 
adopted  to  secure  the  solvency  of  the  joint  stock 
banks  are  compatible  with  insolvency,  and,  indeed, 
that  the  only  institution  formed  apon  them  has 
become  insolvent. 

Touching  the  circulating  medium,  the  Legisla- 
turo  said  in  1844  and  1846  that  the  average  of 
notes  cireulated  for  the  preceding  twelvemonths 
might  be  continued ;  but  that  all  further  currency 
required  by  the  nation  should  be  metallic,  or 
convertible  immediately  into  gold  coin. 

The  convertibility  of  the  paper  currency  was 
the  avowed  object  of  these  laws,  but  they  present 
no  means  of  securing  that  purpose.  The  average 
cireulation  t)f  the  Bank  of  England  may  be 
twenty-one  millions.  Two-thirds  of  that  amount 
may  he  altogether  inconvertible.  The  bank  is 
akme  required  to  provide  for  the  remaining  third. 
The  country  circolation  of  England  does  not  often 
reach  the  authorised  amount,  and  the  law  mtdces 
no  provision  for  its  convertibility.  The  circula- 
tion of  Ireland  is  genendly  under  the  same  limit, 
and  its  convertibility  is  therefore  by  law  equally 
unprovided  for.  The  drcutetion  of  Scotland  is 
thirty  per  cent,  over  the  authorised  quantity,  and 
the  convertibility  of  the  surplus  is  atene  secured. 
The  result  is  in  England,  that  a  bw  to  provide  the 
oonvertibfHty  of  bank  notes  secures  its  object  only 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  their 
average  quantity,  a  proportion  nearly  preserved 
over  the  three  kingdoms.  That  is  to  say.  Peel, 
through  Parliament,  said  that  he  had  rendered  the 
convertibility  of  bank  notes  secure,  when  by  a  jug- 
gling Act  he  had  attained  the  convertibility  of 
one-fourth  of  them ;  or  he  made  6s.  in  the  pound 
stand  for  fuH  payment,  and,  for  that  indecent 
dividend,  he  caused  all  the  misery  to  many,  and 
the  profits  to  a  few,  wrought  out  by  these  Acts. 

Convertibility,  or  the  capacity  of  paying  off 
their  notes  in  goW,  being  the  cardinal  virtue  in 
banking  for  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  Seeundus  pro- 
posed to  provide,  we  are  entitled  to  consider 
whether  the  purpose  was  necessary,  and  in  Scot- 


land it  was  unnecessary,  since  bank  notes  bad  alw^ 
been  paid.  In  Eugbmd  notes  had  been  issued  % 
private  persons  without  any  sccritity,  as  they  nay 
be  issued  still,  according  to  recent  examples,  \ffm 
an  adequate  paid  up  capital,  and  against  that  evil  Uie 
Legislature  were  entitled  to  make  provision.  Tbe 
buUionists  taunt  their  opponents  with  sapportiiig 
the  'Might  shilling,"  but  the  sah^asm,  like  tbck 
laws,  is  light.  They  only  provide  for  the  suffici- 
ency of  threepence  In  the  shillings  giving  tbes 
the  advantage  of  an  average,  since  for  many  of 
their  shillings  they  make  no  provision,  while  thef 
leave  ninepence  in  the  average  of  cases  at  Uie 
mercy  of  the  shilling  manufacturers.  We  propose 
security  for  the  whole. 

They  contrived  these  Acts  to  obtain  monetair 
stability,  yet  it  has  been  the  most  unstable  aitieie 
of  commerce  since  their  institution,  and  bankinf 
has  exhibited  more  disgraceful  errors  under  the  ner 
laws  tha^  it  ever  did  before  them. 

Security  to  bank  customers  by  currency  laws  b 
impracticable.  The  Scotch  bank  circulaikm  is, 
for  example,  not  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  Sootcb 
deposits,  and  what  security  have  the  depositors? 
The  capital  of  the  banks,  and  the  reaponsibOitks 
'of  the  shareholders,  are  considered  adequate  secu- 
rity by  them  ;  and  they  are  ample  for  the  smyi 
circulation,  if  they  are  good,  as  they  are  suftdeat, 
for  the  large  deposits.  The  Legislature  cannot 
separate  with  accuracy  between  the  circulation  aini 
the  deposits  of  a  banking  company,  it  they  wish 
to  secure  the  convertilility  of  the  former,  t]«cause 
that  could  only  be  endangered  during  a  panic, 
when  the  depositors  might  come  in  to  the  exteot 
of  a  fourth,  probably  of  a  third,  and  atop  eveiy- 
thing.  Absolute  convertibility  is  therefore  a  fic- 
tion. Necessary  convertibility  is  the  affair  of  the 
bankers,  and  "  let  every  man  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness.'* 

We  do  not  know  a  banking  company  in  the  em- 
pire that  could  discharge  all  their  liabilities  ff  re- 
quested at  once  to  pay  cash.  We  do  nol  know 
a  Life  Assurance  Company  that  could  p^y  its 
policies,  if  they  were  all  to  fall  in  to-morrow. 
The  bankers  and  the  life  assurers  know  tbeir  lUu- 
lity  to  sudden  calls .;  but  they  also  know  tbal  il 
their  liabilities  will  uot  be  called  suddenly.  Tbej 
are  acquainted  with  the  average  demands^  and  Uie 
excess  over  them  is  never  very  large. 

The  Legislature,  therefore,  uphold  a  fictkm  in 
the  currency  laws — a  myth  that,  unlike  mythologf 
in  general,  has  no  foundation.  The  Acta  of  1844 
and  1845  were  devised  to  retam  gold  in  the  coon* 
try.  They  take  the  most  clumsy  and  costlj  means 
to  that  end.  It  has  been  said  that  the  pressnn 
on  the  circulation  in  1847  caused  a  depression  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  properfj  mod  ae» 
curities.  Thousands  of  persons  were  impoTerished, 
and  hundreds  were  enriched. 

At  this  moment  London  suffers  in  jdkdj  parti 
the  anguish  of  want.  Twenty-five  thousani  pQ^ 
sons,  in  the  building  trades  alone,  are  idle,  aceorf* 
ing  to  statements  made  publicly,  and  not    refuted. 
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The  joarnah  of  the  builders  ascribe  tlus  con- 
tnctkm  of  trade  to  tbe  higb  rate  of  interest.  Lon- 
don bankers  divide  20  per  cent.,  and,  tberefore, 
London  builders  cannot  continne  their  speculations. 
They  are  oondnoted  generally  to  the  extent  of  two- 
thirds,  or  even  three-fonrths^  on  borrowed  money  ; 
but  interest  has  reached  a  point  that  sweeps  away 
profits ;  and  the  builders  suspend  operations.  The 
tradesmen  become  idle,  intemperate  perhaps, 
wicked  even,  m  a  few  cases — thanks  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  people,  rather  than  the  wisdom  of 
the  Le^aturc,  in  only  a  few.  The  workman  falls 
into  debt,  pawns  his  clothes,  sells  even  his  house- 
bold  furniture,  takes  his  children  from  school, 
withdraws  from  chapel  or  church,  resigns  the 
decent  home  that  he  occupied,  and  sinks  down 
among  tbe  •*  unexcavated  heathen,"  in  many  in- 
•tanoes.  Who  is  to  blame  ?  Why  is  the  interest 
of  money  unreasonable?  A  few  speculators 
want  to  invest  in  Sam  Laing's  line  (see  Punch) 
between  despotism  and  tyranny — we  should  have 
said  Rome  and  Trieste.  Well,  let  them  invest. 
They  may  have  been  warned  that  their  money  will 
be  lost,  but  fools  must  take  their  way,  and  the 
leading  speculators  are  not  foolish.'  They  will 
seQ  out  at  a  convenient  period.  But  they  cant 
invest  without  drawing  two  or  three  millions  of 
gold  from  the  country.  They  cannot  draw  these 
three  millions  of  gold  out  of  the  country  without 
Tedncing  the  domestic  circulation  by  that  amount. 
Tbey  eannot  reduce  that  circulation  without  in- 
crea&ng  the  rate  of  interest. 

Another  set  of  speculators  are  offered  a  pre- 
mium for  gold  by  the  Bank  of  France,  who  pay 
direct  to  escape  from  difficulty.  They  want  to  make 
French  hay  while  the  fiery  sun  of  French  trial 
shines.  They  can  only  accomplish  that  object  by 
exporting  gold.  Each  exportation  contracts  our 
currency,  enlarges  our  interest,  r.nd  therefore  re- 
duces our  trade  according  to  Act  of  Pariiament — 
even  those  currency  acts  which  the  Commons  at  the 
suggestion  of  tbe  Government  have  named  a  com- 
mittee to  recommend. 

Tbe  bnllionists  say  that  contraction  of  the 
curraicy,  and  an  increased  rate  of  interest,  are 
necessary  to  bring  back  the  gold.  Would  it  be 
wiser  not  to  let  it  away,  rather  than,  by  these 
drcnitous  processes,  to  seek  its  restoration  P  The 
lav  encourages  its  exportation,  and  then  raises 
interest  to  secure  its  re- importation.  The  amount 
cnorted  may  not  exceed  two,  three,  or  four 
ttifions  within  a  given  period,  yet,  in  order  to 

'ig  them  back,  the  interest  upon  all  external 
i  mtemal  transactions,  over  one  hundred  times 
le  turns,  is  raised  by  two  to  three  per  cent.  The 
profits  of  foreign  investments  can  never  repay  the 
towis  on  the  general  trade  of  the  country  caused 
kgr  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  interest.  We  do  not 
oceafj  ipace  with  quotations  to  prove,  what  is 
sahic,  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
contrived  tbe  present  laws  in  order  that, 
bnDion  towed  ont  ot  tbe  country,  the  circu- 
liting  medium  if  bome  might  be  contracted,  its 


value  enhanced,  and  the  bullion  re-atiraotcd  to  our 
banks  either  by  an  advance  in  our  interest,  or  by 
the  depreciation  of  goods,  so  as  to  render  payment 
by  them  more  profitable  than  by  specie.  This  is  a  fair 
and  honest  representation  of  the  purposes  sought 
by  the  promoters  of  these  acts  from  their  own 
statements ;  and  no  more  complicated  scheme  of 
personal  aggrandisement  was  ever  carried  through 
a  Parliament. 

We  drop  at  present  the  idea  of  lowering  the 
price  of  goods,  which  means  reducing  the  wages 
paid  for  making  them,  in  order  to  increase 
exportation, — although  the  mM^hinery  provided  is 
the  most  powerful  crasher  of  labour  in  the  market 
— and  confine  the  following  paragraphs  chiefly  ta 
the  monetary  department  of  the  subject. 

A  gracier  had  once  a  flock  of  two  thousand 
sheep,  which  fed  in  a  hill  country,  and  they  were 
food,  in  return,  to  four  foxes.  The  grazier  wished 
to  kill  the  foxes,  and  he  planted  traps  over  his 
grazings.  He  was  morally  certain  that,  if  ever  a 
fox  were  caught  in  one  of  the  traps,  it  must  be 
crippled,  it  probably  would  be  killed.  Unfortn- 
nately  the  sheep  could  not  read  on  the  the  plaoaida 
*'  Traps  are  set  in  the  grass  ;•*  and  even  if  th^ 
had  been  accustomed  to  Roman  letters,  tbey  would 
still  have  been  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  the  grass, 
to  run  tbe  risk  of  the  traps.  The  oonsequenes 
was  that  the  sheep  were  frequently  captured,  and 
the  foxes  found  them  very  convenient  eating  in 
the  traps.  Therefore  they  prospered  and  throve 
upon  the  precautions  adopted  for  their  destractioii. 
Still,  in  the  muddled  psuiiament  of  the  farmer's 
brain,  theory  prevailed — and  it  was  a  very  nodeni- 
able  theory  that  if  tbe  foxes  stepped  on  his  springs 
they  would  be  neutralised.  They  did  not,  however, 
step  there.  The  oh»ioes  were  five  hundred  to 
one  against  sheep,  and  in  favour  of  foxes,  until  the 
former  decreased  and  the  latter  increased  so  hx 
that  at  last,  after  the  farmer  had  nearly  rained 
himself,  he  occasionally  secured  a  fox ;  and  that  is 
the  policy  and  state  of  the  British  empire  cm  the 
monetary  question. 

A  tax  of  8^  per  cent,  upon  the  exportation  of 
bullion  would  not  be  evaded  to  a  large  extent,  be- 
cause the  exporters  look  for  insurers,  and  both 
parties  for  their  own  benefit  would  register  their 
transactions.  That  tax  would  be  levied  virtually 
upon  foreign  investments,  which  the  pe(^6  of 
Britain  should  not  promote.  It  is  not  a  tax  which 
we  recommend  as  consistent  with  fair  principles  of 
trade,  but  the  bullionists  say  that  bullion  is  ex- 
ceptional. Be  it  so;  only  let  these  genUemen 
make  exceptions  of  themselves  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. They  want  tbe  bullion  to  be  in  the  country. 
If  its  existence  in  the  bank  vaults  be  so  necessary, 
as  they  say,  to  tbe  preservation  of  private  and 
public  credit^  the  population  should  guard  jealously 
the  precious  deposit.  We  have  only  tbe  opinion 
of  these  gentlemen  to  its  value.  We  take  thi^ 
opinion  for  its  worth.  We  act  upon  and  apply 
it  by  not  letting  the  bullion  go,  instead  of  making  . 
a  crisis  in  bringing  it  back.     It  is  easier  to  keep 
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than  to  win.     Therefore  let  as  keep  gold  when  \vc 
hji?e  it. 

The  expense  of  this  course  is  less  than  the 
operation  nov  pursaed.  To  restore  the  gold  to 
the  bank,  discounts  are  raised  by  two  to  five  per 
cent,  in  accordance  with  the  exigency.  We 
assume  the  little  go,  or  two  per  cent  on  two 
hundred  millions  for  six  months.  The  gain  to  a 
few,  and  the  loss  to  many,  is  two  millions  sterling. 
It  has  been  caused  by  the  exportation  of  four  or 
five  millions  more  gold  than,  according  to  the 
present  laws  of  the  circulating  medium,  could  be 
spared  without  derangement. 

The  tax  on  their  exportation  at  2i  per  cent, 
would  have  been  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Therefore,  if  we  must  have  a  tax  it  is  better  to 
pay  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  directly  to  the 
Gk)yemment  than  two  millions  to  the  moneylenders ; 
and  better  that  the  parties  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter should  pay  whatever  has  to  be  paid  than  that 
the  public  in  general  should  be  taxed  for  their  be- 
hoof. The  Committee  of  the  Commons  engaged 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  currency  laws  will 
never  take  this  simple  remedy  for  the  exportation  of 
bullion  into  their  calcnktion,  and  yet  it  would  re- 
move the  difficulty  and  the  distresses  that  origi- 
nate in  the  working  of  the  bullion  law.  It  would 
interfere  with  the  current  of  trade,  but  not  nearly 
80  much  as  that  law  which  sends  the  executive 
into  every  banker's  establishtnent  to  count  his  cash, 
and  one  set  of  his  liabilites — not  nearly  so 
much  as  the  increase  of  discoonts  by  one,  two,  and 
even  three  hundred  per  cent.,  which  sometimes 
occurs — and  not  so  much  as  their  sudden  con- 
traction and  refusal  altogether,  for  no  other  reason 
except  the  existence  and  the  requirements  of  the 
present  law.  But  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
current  of  trade,  unless  that  current  became  un- 
profitable. Trade  should  balance  itself  and  leave 
a  profit.  That  profit  is  the  only  amount  that  can 
be  permanently  invested  anywhere  without  inter- 
fering with  the  aforesaid  current.  If,  therefore, 
foreign  trading  requires  from  us  payments  in  gold, 
some  influence  is  requisite  like  the  bridlc*s  bit  to 
keep  it  on  the  straight  road.  The  present  curb 
turns  the  entire  team.  The  curb  proposed  would 
deal  only  with  the  animal  astray,  and  leave  the 
others  to  pull  along  unchecked.  Further,  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  iuvestment  of  money  in  foreign 
loans  and  railways  is  trade  ;  and  the  transmission 
of  bullion  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another 
should  be  unchecked. 

The  French  Government  last  year,  and  the  year 
before,  evidently  paid  a  premium  for  the  importa- 
tion of  gold.  We  do  not  know  the  mechanism  of 
the  process,  but  some  such  proceeding  was  pur- 
sued. It  was  said  to  be  fraught  with  ruin  to  the 
State,  like  the  dealings  of  the  same  concern  in 
corn.  However,  the  State  has  not  been  ruined ; 
and  the  interest  of  money  has  been  kept  under  the 
ebb  mark,  which  it  might  have  been  expected  to 
attain.  We  are  not  seeking  out  the  best  of 
several  systems,  but  the  least   mischievous,     The 


buUionists  insist  upon  following  vice,  and  we  ire 
looking  for  the  least  costly  vice  in  whicli  they  cm 
be  indulged.  Any  premium  upon  the  impoitatioa 
of  gold,  payable  whenever  the  minimum  Bank 
charge  for  discount  reached  a  danger  point,  wo&ld 
come  out  of  every  person*s  pocket — but  it  would 
be  a  smaller  payment  by  several  millions  tba 
that  now  enacted ;  and  would  thus  be  compara- 
tively a  great  benefit.  Last  year  the  GoTemmefits 
of  Britain  and  France  both  followed  a  foolisk 
course,  but  the  latter  took  the  cheaper  road  to  tEe 
cheaper  folly,  and  was,  therefore  the  less  prodigal 
of  the  two. 

A  tax  upon  absenteeism  is  justifiable  iip<»i 
strictly  political  principles,  and  as  the  money  of 
many  persons  is  more  important  than  themselTes, 
a  tax  upon  its  absenteeism  must  also  be  correct ; 
and  this  small  bar  upon  the  way  of  its  goiig 
would  really  be  a  tax  of  that  sort. 

The  law  respecting  the  notes  and  the  bollioa  in 
bank  coffers  was  devised  and  is  preserved,  not  to 
effect  an  apparent,  but  a  concealed    purpose.    It 
was  made  for  the  sake  of  its  irregularities,  and  not 
to  preserve  regularity.     If  places  all  the  extra  ia- 
terest  over  the  averages  paid  by  the  public  intotk 
hands  of  the  moneyocracy.     That,  howerer,  wouU 
be  only  a  few   millions  now   and   then — a   paltiy 
consideration  for  millionaires,  and  therefore  it  does 
more.     As  the  screw  threads  its   way    into  the 
body  and  life  of   society,  it  reduces   the   selling 
price  of  all  securities.     The  strong  can  buy  w\a& 
the  weak  must  sell.     After  a  time  things  get  bet- 
ter, and  prices  get   up  again.     Then  the    stroag 
may  sell  when  the  weak  can   buy.     Tliis  is    most 
amusing  sport  to  the  boys,  and  is,  of  coarse,  deati 
to  the  frogs ;  but  the  boys  have  gambled    in  thai 
way  for  many  years  now,  and  have  become  fat  and 
utterly  obese  upon  the  system   which    they  call 
essential  to  the  convertibility  of  those  inconver- 
tibilities which  nobody  ever  really  wants    to   be 
convertible.     The  crisis  of  1847  was  said  to  have 
reduced  the  value  of  property  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions ;  and  while  it  cost  sufferings  to   the 
public  that  ten  years  have  not  cancelled,  it  placed 
at  least  one  hundred  millions  in  the  pockets  of  the 
very  rich.     Where  others  lost,   they  won ;    and 
this  system  of  gambling  is  that  regular  current  o£ 
trade  with  which   the   gamblers  insist  that    we 
should  not  interfere.     Those  other  gamblers    who 
kept  betting  shops,  or  who  now  keep  loaded  dice 
for  arrant  fools,  also  object  to  the  interference   of 
the  police  with  the  regular  current  of  their  trade, 
and  no  more  regularly  profitable  trade   was    ever 
pursued  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  with  the  exceptioa 
perhaps  of  the  professed  buUionist  business,  whiA 
we  wish  to  destroy. 

The  design  has  been  avowed  constantly  of  re- 
ducing  the  value  of  goods  so  as  to  secure  thek 
exportation  instead  of  bullion,  when  a  foreign  r«B 
for  gold  was  formed.  This  device  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  lowering  wages  and  rednei^ 
work,  but  the  restoration  of  the  balance  of 
which  it  was  mganjt^t^  pffeet,  may  be  another 
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ter.  "  The  balance  of  traJe*'  is  uot  the  thing  cii- 
dangcrcd.  The  balance  of  investments  is  the 
point,  for  which  provision  is  sought.  The  manu- 
facturer and  operative  have  an  interest  in  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  but  if  any,  it  must  be  indirect  and 
shadowy,  in  the  balance  of  investments,  with  the 
exception  of  colonial  investmeits,  or  those  in  free 
trade  conntries,  being  Turkey,  China  (in  one  sense), 
the  land  of  the  Damaras,  the  Ovambos,  and  ge- 
nendlj  of  the  African  tribes.  The  working  men  of 
Britain  and  Ireknd  gain  nothing  bv  M.  Roths- 
child's inve&tments  in  Austrian  rails  and  stocks, 
while  thej  maj  lose  much  bj  Messrs.  Baring's  pro- 
posed ioTeatmenta  in  Russian  railways.  What 
reason  exbts,  therefore,  to  reduce  their  wages  in 
order  to  restore  the  balance  of  investmenta  ?  The 
cost  of  that  operation  should  fall  upon  the  parties 
who  have  disturbed  the  balance  for  their  own 
benefit. 

The  present  plan  is  moreover  extremely  expen- 
sive. It  is  the  reduction  of  wages,  finally  of  work, 
over  the  entire  population  in  order  to  restore  some 
three  or  four  millions  of  gold.  It  resembles  the 
act  of  the  man  who  set  his  house  on  fire  that  he 
might  have  light  to  search  for  sixpence.  It  is  so 
absolutely  extravagant  that  human  beings  never 
would  have  entertained  the  plan,  except  as  a  scheme 
for  procuring  cheap  goods  to  themselves — not  so 
much  for  personal  consumption  as  for  sales  or 
speculation.  Wc  remember  one  rich  man  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  in  an  extensive  spin- 
niug  trade,  but  who  was  reported  never  to  havo 
Bude  anything  deserving  notice,  in  his  opinion, 
except  during  a  crisis.  Commercial  distress  is  the 
harvest  time  of  moneylenders,  from  the  highest 
bill  broker  down  to  the  minutest  pawnbroker,  or 
even  the  keepers  of  weepawns.  To  these  interests 
we  add  many  of  the  pensioned,  salaried,  sinecured, 
classes,  in  order  to  find  the  composition  of  the 
party  who  follow  Peel  in  the  reduction  of  all 
wages  over  the  country,  to  recover  three  or  four 
millions  of  gold,  transmitted  from  the  country  for 
the  advantage  of  a  few  speculators. 

The  Committee  selected  from  the  Commons  by 
the  Government  to  recommend  the  renewal  of  the 
Bank  Charter  will  perform  that  purpose,  and  the 
curreacy  laws  will  remain  as  they  stand.  For 
distress  at  home,  emigration  and  the  workhouse 
will  be  offered  as  palliatives.  Economy  will  be 
■iged  m  the  public  expenditure.  The  militia  will 
not  be  exercised  this  year,  because  the  turn-out 
vould  cost  a  million,  and  case  the  labour  market 
fee  a  time.  The  military  and  naval  forces  will  be 
wdnced,  because  "  the  moneyocracy"  trust  to 
bullion  for  their  defence.  They  are  a  demented 
nee,  who,  for  their  own  gain,  would  risk  the 
independence  and  the  liberty  of  their  grandchildren. 

We  have  suggested  simple  remedies.  Tax  the 
c^xpoftation  of  gold  rather  than  the  entire  trade  of 
tfc©  country ;  pay  a  premium  from  any  national 
fund  to  restore  gold,  if  we  must  have  it,  rather 
tJ*Wi  levy  a  tax  on  discounts,  and  stop  em- 
^ojmsiQt,  throwing  men  out  of  wages.     Som$ 


notion  is  afforded  of  the  means  in  gold  deemed 
necessary  by  the  bullionists  before  the  trade  of  the 
country  can  proceed  in  the  "  reguUr  way.  Twelve 
to  fifteen  millions  in  tho  Bank  give  an  average, 
and  eighteen  millions  are  prosperity.  The  Parlia- 
ment, therefore,  should  buy  a  pyramid  of  gold — 
say  of  seven  to  fourteen  millions,  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  two  millions  per  annum,  for  custody  in  tho 
tower,  and  inspection  by  the  curious,  along  with 
the  crown  jewels.  The  visitors  would  pay  three- 
pence extra  for  tho  exhibition  of  this  pyramid  of 
sovereigns,  which  would  be  as  useful  there  as  in 
any  dark  vault  of  the  kingdom.  Assurance  would 
be  thus  anbrded  that  we  had  a  stock  of  gold  in 
the  country  equivalent  to  the  theoretical  wants  of 
tho  metallists  or  mineralogical  politicians,  and  an 
end  would  bo  made  to  those  distressing  circum- 
stances caused  by  embarassing  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  money,  which  are  triennial. 

Wo  have  endeavoured  to  show  tho  means  of  neu- 
tralising  tho  paramount  theory  of  circulation  on  its 
own  basis.  Wc  do  not  agree  with  the  fundamentals 
of  that  theory ;  but  in  circumstances  now  existing  it 
is  useful  to  see  that  the  essential  conditions  of  a 
circulation,  accordmg  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  followers,  may  be  provided  without  caus- 
ing that  destitution,  famine,  fever,  orphanage,  and 
widowhood  which  have  been  traced  to  the  circui- 
tous and  costly  means  by  which  they  worship 
their  idol. 

The  circulating  medium  should  represent  the 
property  of  the  country,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  requisite  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be 
payable  in  either  silver  or  gold,  as  the  persons  pro- 
mising to  pay  might  prefer,  and  they  alone  should 
decide  upon  tho  measures  necessary  to  keep  their 
own  promises ;  while  the  Legislature  will  do  their 
duty  in  holding  fast  property  sufiScient  to  meet 
the  circulation,  if  it  be  neglected  in  the  usual 
course. 

A  national  circulation  payable  ia  taxes  is 
not  the  Utopian  scheme  described  by  its  opponents. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  the  issue  of  Exchequer 
bills  upon  a  small  scale,  and  would  answer  all  pur- 
poses of  circulation,  exactly  as  they  meet  some  of 
its  wants.  If  the  Government  made  all  its  pay- 
ments in  its  own  notes,  and  these  notes  were  legal 
tenders  for  all  debts  and  taxes,  we  should  have  a 
circulating  medium  for  domestic  purposes  of  large 
amount  and  obvious  solvency. 

Other  schemes  for  securing  a  sound  circulation 
have  been  proposed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
several  of  them  would  answer  the  end  well,  but 
the  bullionists  are,  in  power  and  out  of  power — 
active,  clever,  and  energetic,  gaining  largely  by  the 
popular  folly,  growing  amidst  rottenness,  and 
thriving  on  wrecks.  They  have  the  ear  of  the 
constituencies,  because  the  electors  generally  do  not 
think  over  this  topic.  The  industrial  interests 
bleed  while  they  sleep.  Vampires,  they  say,  fan 
their  victims  with  their  wings  while  drawing  their 
hearts'  blood  with  their  fangs.  These  vampires 
are  illustrations  of  our  cast  metal  men,   who  also 
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fan  the  public  into  apathy,  while  living  apon  the 
proceeds  of  skill  and  work.  Therefore  we  propose 
the  plain  remedy ;  let  those  who  want  to  keep  gold 
in  the  country  pay  for  its  withdrawal  for  their 
own  infestmenU.  These  high  priests  of  our 
modem  iddatcy  tell  us  that  we  must  feed  the 
idoL     That  would   not    be  diflQouU.      We  can 


feed  the  creature  to  repletion,  but  the  senrants 
steal  the  meat.  A  tax  upon  its  withdrawal  caa 
prevent  that  crime.  Gold  we  must  have  at  aoj 
cost,  they  say.  Then  there  is  no  high  treasoB 
to  politicjBd  economy  in  saying— Gk>ld  let  is 
keep  when  we  have  got  it,  even  at  a&T 
cost. 


TANGLED    TALK. 


**  Sir,  w«  had  t»Xk,"-^Vr,  Johnta*. 

"  Better  b«  an  ootUw  than  not  free."— J«i»P<M*l,«*«0»»lyO»»e.  ^   .    ,     «    .  -. 

*  Tbe  hononrablest  part  of  talk  U  to  giro  the  occaeion  ;  and  then  to  moderate  again,  and  pau  to  somewhal  ctac"— J4« 


THE  PBOCRASTINATING  WORLD.— WHICH  WIG  ? 
YouK  True  Briton  is  one  of  the  slowest  of  heaven's 
creatures.  Often  and  often  does  it  occur  to  me 
to  have  to  marvel  at  his  obstinate  delays  in  adopt- 
ing novelties,  which  have  nothing  but  their  reason- 
ableness and  uses  to  recommend  thetn, — at  the 
length  of  time  which  it  takes  for  an  idea  to  impress 
itsdf  upon  his  brain.  Eecently,  our  Postmaster- 
General  instituted  a  new  classification  of  London 
for  the  purposes  of  district  delivery.  The  no- 
velty was  publicly  announced  in  the  plainest  words 
the  language  could  supply ;  and  a  Street  Index  for 
postal  uses  was  profusely  advertised  at  the  price 
of  a  penny.  This  was  so  public  that  the  wonder 
is  how  any  one  with  eyes  or  ears  could  miss  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  it  all.  And  the  True 
Briton  has  been  so  long  complaining  of  postal  de- 
lays, (for  the  most  part  without  the  least  reason, 
— only  he  is  the  most  «»reasonable  and  exacting 
of  mortals  when  ho  once  gets  it  into  his  head  that 
he  has  paid  for  anything)  that  one  would  imagine  a 
priori  that  immediately  upon  the  announcement  of 
the  new  plan  and  the  publication  of  the  guide- 
book, he  would  rush  to  the  post-office  round  the 
comer,  buy  the  little  Index,  and  eagerly  conform 
himself  in  addressing  his  correspondence  to  the 
suggested  rules. 

But  what  are  the  facts  ?  Some  weeks  after 
the  plans  had  been  made  public, — long  after  I  had, 
for  practical  purposes^  mastered  the  Index,  so  as 
to  be  able  almost  to  dispense  with  any  reference 
to  it  in  directing  my  letters, — long  after  I  should 
have  imagined  every  sane  person  in  the  capital 
would  have  done  the  same,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
— I  see  a  paragraph  in  the  papers  mentioning,  as 
a  topic  of  congratulation,  that  many  thousand 
copies  of  the  Index  have  been  sold,  which  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  public  interest  m  the  new 
arrangement,  &c,  &c.  "  Public  interest  *' P  I 
should  think  so,  indeed !  Has  not  the  "  public  " 
been  clamouring  for  quicker  delivery  of  its  letters 
for  ever  so  long  ?  And,  now  that  the  boon  is  at 
its  "  discerning  "  fingers'-cnds,  what  matter  for 
notice  can  it  possibly  be  that  it  takes  what  it  has 


been  asking  for  F  .  .  .  Still  further  to  poz- 
zle  me,  I  find,  among  my  friends  and  acquaintanoes 
numbers  of  people  who,  mixing  in  society,  are  to- 
tally ignoraut  of  the  new  postal  regulation ;  some 
who  think  the  Index  b  sixpence,  and  (therefoie  !) 
do  not  buy  itj  some  "good  subjects"  who  are 
totally  indifferent  to  the  topic,  although  tb 
comfort  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures  is 
concerned  in  it ;  and,  lastly,  some  who,  with  ths 
Index  in  their  hands,  mistake  the  drift  and  uses 
of  the  arrangements  to  which  it  is  a  key !  ...  Is 
not  this  full  of  instruction  aud  comfort  ?  Let 
Prophets  and  Reformers  take  courage.  If  the 
world  is  so  slow  aud  so  dense  in  these  sim- 
ple, everyday  concerns,  how  useless  to  look  for  a 
prompt  response  in  reference  to  novelties  of  a 
higher  grade !  The  wodd  moves  like  a  tortoise— 
'*  and  still  U  motes/"' 

The  procrastinations  of  individuals  are  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  procrastination  of  society. 
Iler  way  of  dallying  shyly  with  a  noreltj  of  anj 
sort  for  half  a  century  before  she  at  last  dutehes 
at  it  with  a  spasm,  is  a  fact  in  the  philosophy  of 
progress  to  which  too  little  attention  Las  bera 
directed.  The  history  of  improvement  in  theatrk 
accessories  would  furnish  curious  illustrations  both 
of  the  slowness  and  of  the  suddenness  of  progress. 
One  instance  occurs  to  me.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  even  after  false  hips  had  been  gir^i  up 
by  male  actors  in  France,  the  profusely  powdered 
peruke,  /br  all  sorts  of  characters,  was  obstioately 
retained ;  and  it  was  by  wliat  I  might  call  a  cawp 
de  theatre,  that  its  sacrifice  was  at  last  accomplished. 
Some  actor — little  known,  though  his  coorage 
deserved  a  statue — came  forward  one  night  in  the 
part  of  Hercules,  determined  to  try  the  question 
of  antiquated  Wiggery  by  a  practical  experiment. 
On  he  came,  then,  with  a  black,  knotted  mop  o^ 
savage-looking  curls,  befitting  the  serpent-straaeier, 
on  his  head,  and  in  his  left  hand  the  fittingdab. 
But  in  his  right  he  bore— a  powdered  peruke,  white 
and  frizzled  to  the  very  height  of  fashion,  aiK^ 
holding  it  aloft  in  air,  with  an  inquiring  geatozt^ 
he  thus  put  to  tj^e  |^^^^  audience  the  momeaUM* 
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queitioa  of  "  Wiiioh  Wig  P"  The  answer  was  not 
long  in  comings  and  it  was  fatal  to  the  powdery 
abomination.  Hercules  flung  it  awaj  with  melo- 
dramatic contempt,  the  audience  cheered,  and 
thenceforward  the  actors  on  the  French  stage  were 
free  to  selects  each  one,  the  wig  iy;ipropriate  to  his 
part. 

Now  the  Wig  question  tfaUs  suddenly  settled  in 
favour  of  nature  had  been  simmering  in  the  public 
mind  for  a  long  time,  and  the  ultimate  boiling  over 
vould  never  have  appeared  doubtful  to  any  one 
who  could  see  deep  enough.  So  it  is  in  other 
cases.  Whenever  the  reformer  has  a  grain  of  truth 
on  his  side,  he  may  be  sure  there  is  some  sort  of 
"  response  to  his  cry"  in  the  minds  of  others,  and 
that  all  it  want^  in  order  to  finding  a  voice,  is 
"importunity  and  opportunity."  The  world  is 
slow  to  move— but  "  still  it  moves  ;*'  and  the 
right  wig  is  sure  to  be  chosen  at  last. 

Perhaps— and  this,  not  to  put  too  much  weight 
upon  a  slight  thread,  shall  be  my  last  obsorvatiou 
— ^perhaps  the  world  is  so  slow  to  answer  the 
qnestion  **  which  wigP**  at  least  in  a  great  mauy 
cjses,  because  only  extreme  wigs  are  proffered  to 
choose  from.  I  remember  reading  a  story  of  Dean 
JdJlner,  the  Church  historian,  once  going  into  a 
barber's  ahop  in  the  Temple  to  buy  a  wig.  The 
shopman  said,  "Would  you  like  a  wig  to  go 
a-honting  in,  or  a  wig  to  go  to  Court  in,  sir  ?*' 
The  Bean  answered  sternly,  "Is  there  no  medium 
between  a  hunting  wig  and  a  Court  wig  ?  I  want 
neither;  but  a  fair,  serviceable  wig,  suitable  for  all 
purposes."  Now,  it  is  the  "serviceable  wig, 
suitable  for  all  purposes,"  which  is  your  innovator's 
jMu  tmnonm.    » 


TWO  MISTAKES  CORRECTED. 

I  ciiiJia  together  two  mistakes  which  I  have  no- 
tiaed  in  my  reading;  because  they  both  arise  from 
imperfeet  appreciation  of  the  nmple  character  of 
certain  impulses  or  faculties  in  our  common  nature. 
I  have  JQst  seen  for  the  thousandth  time  that 
"  So-and-so  had  that  invariable  trait  of  a  benevo- 
leat  Bian,  the  love  of  children."  Nothing  can  be 
wider  of  the  truth.  The  love  of  children  is  the 
manife^tion  of  a  primitive  instinct,  quite  sui 
gemriM,  and  the  meet  random  observation  of  life 
sbooU  guard  against  any  such  fallada  accidetUU 
as  the  ]dx>ve.  Benevolent  people  are  commonly, 
not  always,  fond  of  the  young  ;  but  those  who 
are  (bod  of  the  young  are  not  by  any  means  usu- 
ally benevolent.  I  have  known  a  case  where  a 
wiMUfl  adopted  and  cherished  a  pair  of  orphan 
bnbw,  who  was  otherwise  almost  destitute  of  kind 
8.  Within  this  very  week,  I  have  conversed 
two  old  acquaintances,  both  ladies,  who  are 
kad  and  aelf-saoriflcing  enough  in  a  general  way, 
bfel  k>  ohiklron  totally  indifferent.  Not  only  the 
mot^  Uoodthirsty  beasts,  but  the  most  bbodtbirsty 
aava^  of  the  human  race,  are  found  capabb  of 
the  most  devoted  attachment  to  their  young.  How 


do  these  rash  generalisers  manage  to  miss  such 
well-known  facts  ?  Or  how  do  they  dispose  of 
them?  .  .  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  benevolent  person  as  otherwise  than  kind  to 
childreu,  as  helpless,  and  therefore  having  peculiar 
claims  upon  sympathy  ;  but  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  kindness  to  children  as  children.  Nor 
could  a  quick  observer  mistake  one  thing  for  the 
other.  One  ras^  be  attracted  to  an  object,  living 
or  not,  by  a  thousand  things  apart  from  a  genuine 
passion  for  it.  Does  anybody  suppose  that  when 
Campbell  advertised  for  the  pretty  little  girl  he 
had  seen  in  the  Park,  he  was  actuated  by  either 
pure  love  of  children  or  by  pure  benevolence  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Shelley  fed  the  ragged 
little  waif  with  bread  and  milk  like  a  mother,  he 
was  actuated  both  by  kindness  and  by  love  of 
children  as  childreu.  But  it  is  mistaken  moral 
criticism  to  explain  his  conduct  by  saying  that 
good  hearted  people  are  always  fond  of  the  young. 

It  is  Archbishop  Whateley  who  furnishes  me 
with  the  secou4  topic.  Speaking  of  what  he  calls 
"  Totality  (pr  eusynopticity)"  of  mind,  he  says  it 
enables  its  possessor  (among  other  advantages)  to 
acquire  and  retain  things  which  can  be  formed  into 
a  system,  and,  as  it  were,  tied  into  a  bunch.  So 
far  good.  It  is  of  the  elucidating  comparison  that 
I  complain.  "  In  this  respect,  it  (Totality)  is  like 
an  ear  for  music  (which  indeed  in  its  own  way  may 
be  called  a  species  thereoQ,  for  I  do  not  know  that 
those  who  have  an  ear  retain  single  sounds  better 
than  others ;  but  they  are  enabled  to  retain  a  vast 
number,  by  means  of  their  mutual  relation  in  a 
tune.  That  their  remembrance  of  a  tune  is  not 
the  collective  remembrance  of  the  individual  notes, 
but  of  their  mutual  relation,  is  quite  evident  from 
this — that  if  they  begin  any  tune  in  a  higher  or 
lower  note  than  they  heard  it,  they  will  go  all 
through  the  same,  and  thus  bring  out  notes  which 
it  is  conceivable  they  never  heard  in  their  lives." 

Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  this  "  totality  "  of 
the  musical  faculty,  which  makes  it  especially  eli- 
gible for  comparison?  Is  not  the  combining 
power  the  manifestation  of  the  higher  exercises 
of  every  faculty  of  the  human  mind  (whatever 
one's  metaphysics),  as  you  ascend  from  simple  per- 
ception ?  Is  the  4?  of  the  gamut,— the  object  of 
the  musical  faculty — more  definable  than  the  x  of 
the  numeration  table — the  object  of  the  arithme- 
tical faculty  ?  Is  it  any  more  a  matter  of  "  rela- 
tion?" /cannot  see  it.  And  I  should  say  pre- 
cisely the  same  of  the  faculty  of  causation,  or  of 
comparison,  or  of  ideation.  I  apprehend — ap- 
pealing both  to  my  own  consciousness  and  obser- 
vation— that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  musical 
people  do  not  perceive  in  single  sounds  qualities 
which  unmusical  people  do  not.  A  million  men 
would  receive  a  million  different  impressions  through 
the  ear  of  the  same  note  of  a  bell,  and  each  one 
would  remember  it  differently.  A  single  sound  may 
be  musical  or  unmusical,  as  we  all  know.  The 
statement  that  music  depends  upon  the  relations  of 
sounds  amounts,  I  think,  t(j^n]^thyip  but  a  truism, 
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Upon  what  relations  ?  Not  upon  those  of  time 
or  succession,  for — not  to  refer  to  the  nations 
whose  music  was  almost  wholly  rhythmical,  and 
would  not  be  recognised  under  that  name  by  us — 
we  all  know  persons  who  have  the  keenest  ear  for 
the  "  music  "  of  music,  and  almost  no  perception 
of  time  or  rhythm.  The  statement,  then,  comes  to 
this — music  lies  in  the  musical  relations  of  sounds ! 
Would  not  the  accurate  statement  be,  Music  lies 
in  the  musical  qualitif  of  sounds,  (t.«.,  in  the  x 
which  is  the  object  of  a  certain  perception)  mid  a 
musical  composition  is  a  combination  of  musical 
sounds,  resolting  from  the  musical  faculty,  joiaed 
to  other  faculties,  in  a  high  degree  of  activity  P 
A  musical  composition  includes — I.  Tunc.  II. 
Time.     III.  Rhythm,  accent,  or  momentum. 

Let  me  be  understood.  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
exercise  of  **  totality  *'  is  like  that  of  "  a  good 
ear" — only,  that  it  is  more  like  that  than  like 
the  exercise  of  any  other  good  natural  gift — the 
arithmetician's,  the  painter's  the  mechanist's.  Com- 
bination is  the  flower  and  crown  of  every  faculty ; 
bat  its  fundamental  action  is  an  ultimate  fact  not 
admitting  of  any  such  deGnition  as  the  passage 
from  Whatcley  seems  to  imply  for  music. 


THE  KIND  ALTERNATIVE. 

People  who  keep  gardens  are  all  annoyed  by  the 
sparrows.  What  to  do  ?  Expatriated  the  birds 
canuot  bo ;  exterminated  they  can  be.  Shoot  them, 
then,  or  otherwise  destroy  them.  That  is  the 
answer  which  would  occur  to  nearly  every  mind. 
But  the  spirit  of  her  who,  "  in  a  basket  of  Indian 
woof,"  carried  away  into  a  wood  the  noxious  things 
from  the  garden  where  grew  the  "  sensitive  plant** 
lives  yet.  The  Times  contained,  not  long  ago,  a 
letter  from  which  this  is  an  extract : — 

Being  rather  fond  of  gardening,  I  did  not,  of  coarse,  Uko 
to  see  the  yoang  shoots  of  my  pinks  and  other  plants  care- 
fully picked  oat.  Upon  examining  the  question  dispassion- 
ately,  I  caroe  to  the  conclusion  that  this  depredation  on  the 
part  of  my  pugnacious  and  quernlous  friends  was  one  of 
necessity,  and  that  they  were  compelled  to  it  hy  hunger.  I 
accordingly  applied  a  remedy  which  was  as  efficacious  as  it 
was  astonishing.  It  was  simply  this :  Every  morning  before 
breakfast  I  soaked  a  few  bard  crusts  and  stale  pieces  of  bread, 
and  threw  them  out  on  the  walk  in  my  garden,  and  gave 
three  distinct  whistles.  After  the  first  week  they  under- 
stood the  signal,  and  came  regularly  when  I  called,  and,  if 
I  happened  to  be  a  little  after  my  time,  I  found  them  quietly 
perched  upon  the'  branches  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  nearest 
the  window,  awaiting  their  daily  meal.  From  that  moment 
I  have  never  had  reason  to  complain  of  their  conduct — not 
a  young  shoot  or  any  seeds  were  touched  by  them.  I  have 
now  continued  this  experiment  for  upwards  of  five  years,  the 
last  three  iu  Kensington,  where  I  keep  up  the  custom, 
although  the  shady  and  north-easterly  aspect  of  my  garden 
has  forced  me  to  abandon  growing  any  flowers.  I  have  a 
large  pear  tree,  bat  I  have  never  discovered  any  injury  done 
to  the  frait  by  the  sparrows. 

The  fate  of  a  few  sparrows  is  (as  far  as  we  know 
— we  don't  know  everything)  a  trifling  matter ; 
but  it  is  instructive  to  notice  that  there  is  scari   ' 


anything  in  which  a  kind  heart  and  cultivated 
conscience  more  frequently  make  themselves  known 
than  in  the  suggestion  of  "  mild  alternatives*'  in 
repressive  measures.  One  man,  stung  with  a  sense 
of  some  wrongness  in  another,  seizes  the  first  means 
that  offers,  refuses  to  admit  the  possibility  of  any 
other,  and  fancies  he  is  embodying  Eternal  Justice. 
Another,  with  a  better  inspiration,  looks  anxioosly 
round  the  whole  horizon  of  circumstances  and 
possibilities,  and  chooses  his  remedy  upon  the 
immortal  principle  of  doing  unto  others  as  he  would 
be  done  by.  Let  any  one  look  back  upon  liis  past 
life,  and  see  how  often  he  has  failed  in  his  schemes 
from  taking  too  narrow  a  survey  of  his  position  to 
see  all  the  alternative  courses  open  to  him ;  bow 
often  he  has  done  this  when  his  brain  was  cool 
and  his  hand  steady,  and  no  need  pressed  npon 
him — and  I  think  he  will  gather  a  lesson  of  caution 
for  all  hours  of  excitement,  and  especially  for  homs 
of  indignation,  which  will  make  him  panse  upon 
the  question — '*  Is  there  no  kind  alternative  ?'* 


LITERAEY  HONOURS. 

It  is  a  common  and  a  just  complaint  thai  people 
who  write,  and  especially  people  who  write  poetty, 
are  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  several  heads  sopeiior 
to  the  rest  of  mankind.  And  the  supposition  is 
sometimes  answered  by  saying  that  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  more  ability  required  to  make  a  Tennyson 
than  a  Rothschild.  Perhaps  not ;  but  then  there 
is  the  little  question  of  kind  following  upon  that 
of  degree.  Unalterable  instincts  make  peoj^e 
admire  supremely,  and  follow  with  pUodits  {ije., 
with  expressions  of  their  deUght,  not  necessarily 
with  praises  in  the  common  sense)  the  man  who 
can  find  his  way  inside  their  minds,  and  touch  the 
springs  of  action — who,  in  a  word,  can  influeooe 
tbera.  Upon  the  action  of  these  instincts  depenib 
a  great  part  of  the  education  of  the  race,  and  they 
must  have  way. 

But  does  the  most  conceited  verse-maker  in  the 
world — admitting  that  poetry  is  the  highest  of  the 
arts  of  expression — does  such  an  one  ever  dream 
that  he  is  better  or  greater  than  any  humUe  hero 
behind  a  cobbler's  stall,  or  heroine  of  a  wasb-tub  ? 
I  hope  not.  I  cannot  conceive  a  pride  of  penman- 
ship so  besotted.  Nor  does  the  world  at  large  do 
much  to  favour  its  growth,  I  think ;  at  least,  it 
is  repenting  of  any  past  misdeeds  of  the  kind. 
But  exemplarily^ood^people  have  always  commanded 
the  highest  homage,  and  always  will,  iu  the  minds 
which  give  the  moral  tone  to  the  community.  Grace 
Darling  ranks  before  Tennyson;  and  we  all  sym- 
pathise with  Arnold  for  saying  of  a  dull,  dmii/iii 
pupil — *'  I  would  stand  to  that  boy  hat  in  hand.*' 
People,  then,  who  command  influence  through  the 
pen  or  the  tongue,  must  always  be  distinguished 
or  admired  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  that 
influence ;  but  this  fact  does  not  suppose  any  false 

moral  estimate  of  them  in  hqalHyLminda.,  Literarr 
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pretenders  are  simply  dishonest  traders  upon  an 
instinct  which  helps  the  training  of  the  race. 

But  it  is  wonderful  to  think  that,  douhtless,  the 
moral  odds  in  this  matter  are  evened,  if  yon  take 
things  on  a  large  scale.  Say,  if  you  will,  that 
Tennyson  is  OTcr-praised  to-day  ;  how  do  you  know 
that  the  balance  will  not  be  righted  in  the  next 
generation,  when  some  hero  shall  be  over-worship- 
pedf  whose  heroism  came  of  a  touch  upon  his 
mother  s  heart,  before  he  breathed,  from  -reading 
a  noble  line  in  Tenuyson  P  Ah,  Sirs,  let  us  be 
patient !  llya  fagot  et  fagot ;  and,  as  that  same 
Tennyson  sajs — "  This  grand  old  world  is  yet  in 
its  go  cart — there  is  a  Hand  which  guides.** 


THE  TRDTH  AT  ALL  COSTS  ! 

Let  us  venture  to  reproduce  at  length  an  old 
story  for  the  sake  of  a  new  moral — new,  I  mean, 
with  reference  to  the  story  : — 

Sixtjr  or  teventy  years  ago,  an  American  snrgeon,  named 
Pfcrkini,  appeared  in  London,  profmsing  to  cure  all  diseases 
by  means  of  what  he  called  *'  Metallic  Tractors."  These 
were  tvo  small  pieces  of  raetal,  strongly  magnetised,  applied 
rztemally  to  the  afflicted  part,  and  mored  gently  over  the 
surface ;  they  were  warranted  to  cure  gont,  palsy,  rheumatism, 
and  almost  every  disease  the  hnman  firame  is  subject  to. 
Stories  of  the  most  marrellons  cures  thos  performed  soon 
came  info  circulation  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
tkoQsands  had  availed  themselves  of  the  wonderful  tractors, 
at  five  guineas  a  pair.  But  this  price  putting  it  out  of  the 
power  of  many  to  avail  themselves  of  Perkinses  blessed  means 
of  care,  a  hospital,  called  the  Perkinsonian  Institution,  was 
actnaUy  bailt  by  subscription,  in  which  all  comers  might  be 
magnetised  free  of  cost.  There  were,  however,  some  few 
sober  men  left  in  London.  Dr.  Haygarth,  an  eminent 
physician  at  Bath,  remembering  the  influence  of  imagination 
in  the  cnre  of  disease,  hit  upon  an  experiment  to  try  the  real 
valiK  of  the  tractors.  Perkins's  cures,  it  ought  to  be  said, 
were  undoubted.  Under  the  influence  of  his  tractors,  the 
lame  really  had  walked,  gont,  rheumatism,  headache,  tooth- 
ache lied  at  the  approach  of  the  little  steel  plates  \  and  this 
it  was  useless  to  deny.  Dr.  Haygarth,  therefore,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  Br.  Falconer,  had  some  wooden  plates  painted, 
to  reprearat  Pokin's  tractors,  and  resolved  to  see  whether 
the  auae  effseta  could  not  be  produced  by  them.  Five 
patients  were  diosen  from  the  hospital  at  Bath  upon  whom 
to  operate.  Pour  of  them  suffered  severely  from  rheumatism 
in  the  ankle,  knee,  wrist,  and  hip  \  and  the  fifth  had  been 


aflicted  for  several  months  with  gont.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  the  experiments,  Dr.  Haygarth  and  his  friends  assembled 
at  the  hospital,  and  with  much  solemnity  brought  forth  the 
wooden  tractors.  Four  out  of  the  five  patients  declared  that 
their  pains  were  immediately  relieved.  One  felt  his  knee 
warmer,  and  said  he  could  walk  across  the  room ;  he  tried,' 
and  succeeded,  although  on  the  previous  day  he  had  not  been 
able  to  stir  !  The  gouty  man  felt  his  pains  diminish  rapidly, 
and  for  nine  hours  enjoyed  perfect  case !  The  experiment 
was  again  tried  in  the  British  Infirmary  with  the  same 
success.  A  man  there  had  a  rheumatic  aflection  in  the 
shoulder,  so  severe  that  he  could  not  move  his  hand  from  his 
kuee.  lu  four  minutes  after  the  pieces  of  painted  wood  had 
been  applied,  he  lifted  his  hand  several  inches  without  suf- 
fering the  least  pain.  Here  were  most  convincing  proofs  of 
the  .ower  of  imagination.  Through  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion, and  faith  in  two  pieces  of  steel,  thousands  of  people 
were  relieved  from  pain ;  and  the  same  influence  prevailed 
when,  instead  of  manufactured  steel,  wood  was  believed  in. 
Of  course.  Dr.  Haygarth's  experiments  destroyed  all  faith  in 
Perkins's  tractors ;  and,  consequently,  not  a  soul  was  cured 
by  their  means  afterwards. 

Casuist,  proponnd !  If  Perkins's  metallic  tractors 
wrought  cures,  why  interrupt  their  operation  with 
this  redvciio  ad  adsurdum  ?  Cut  bono  ?  Why  is 
not  a  cure  through  the  "  imagination"  as  respect- 
able as  a  cure  through  quinine  ?  Was  this  inter- 
pellation of  Dr.  Haygarth's  a  benevolent  one — 
the  gains  of  Perkins  and  his  motives  being  thrown 
out  of  the  question  ? 

Undoubtedly  it  was.  The  whole  science  of 
medicine  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  of  direct 
remedial  agencies.  The  most  pious  medical  fraud 
is  sure  to  prove,  ultimately,  a  check  upon  its  on- 
ward march.  But  did  Dr.  Haygarth  think  of  that 
when  he  sprang  forward  with  his  tractor-demolish- 
ing experiment  P  Casuist,  No !  Probably,  like 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  when  her  tutor,  Mr.  Aylmer,  was 
with  her,  he  "thought  nothing" — but,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  he  had  an  instinctive  propension 
towards  the  truth,  and  conld  hardly  help  what  he 
did.  Deception,  says  good  old  Dr.  Beatiie,  is 
like  walking  backwards.  Noble  minds  cannot  dis- 
possess themselves  of  the  hannting  donbt  whether 
ang  departure  from  the  truth  is,  under  ang  circum- 
stances, justifiable.  A  century  hence,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  a  subject  of  wonder  that  noble  minds 
could  ever  entertain  such  a  doubt,  and  the  accom- 
modator  of  a  madman's  whim  may  be  pronounced 
a  traitor  to  the  moral  sense. 


CteASE    RAILING     AT     FORTUNE. 


Cease  railing  at  Fortune, 

Bleet  life  with  a  kiss. 
Nor  needlessly  wish  it 

One  cycle  of  bliss  \ 
For  caret  but  embellish 

Onr  seasons  of  joy. 
Like  feathery  cloudlets 

That  sprinkle  the  sky. 


Cease  railing  at  Fortune ; 

Take  life  as  it  comes ; 
If  wanting  its  dainties 

Make  gkd  o'er  the  crumbs. 
Each  little  is  sweet,  if 

A  smile  the  lip  wears, 
But  bitter  the  morsel 

When  moistened  with  teaj 
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BBOKEN    MSM0RIB3. 


Broken  mcmoriM  of  many  a  heart 
If  oreo  Into  oa^.—SMUy, 


CHAPTER  V. 

'*  A  peal  of  iweet  belle  Jangled  out  of  tune." 

—Shakespeare 

**  A  etorj  ai  a  mora  of  golden  promiee. 

Broken  to  Hope  ere  noontide.    This  wert  thou, 
A  bud  on  life's  great  tree,  that  bloMomed  odIj 
To  Uttemees  and  waste." 

I  HATE  the  weakness,  if  sach  it  be,  of  loving  to 
preserve  old  letters  of  whatever  nature,  from  the 
formal  letter  of  the  new  acquaintance  to  the  affec- 
tionate scrawl  of  the  old  friend.  I  have  been 
wading  to-night  through  a  mass  of  such  literarjr 
lumber,  bj  way  of  pastime,  as  is  my  custom  at 
least  once  a  year,  for  I  fiod  I  thus  derive  much 
benefit  to  head  aud  heart.  In  this  way  I  have  on 
ray  mind's  eye  many  shadows  of  life*s  bygones. 
There  is,  of  course,  in  a  letter  a  reality  which 
broken  memories  like  mine  of  themselves  possess 
not ;  most  men  need  something  tangible  whereon 
to  rest  ere  they  wander  back  into  the  past.  There 
they  lie,  those  same  letters,  scattered  in  "  confusion 
worse  confounded/'  over  the  table  before  me; 
some  new,  crisp,  pink-edged  little  things,  memo- 
rials of  happy  days,  indited  by  fair  feminine  hands 
and  gentle  hearts;  others,  old,  crumpled,  dingy 
scrawls,  written  years  ago  by  old  friends  now  dead, 
estranged,  or  lost  to  me  in  distant  lands.  There 
lies  an  angry  letter,  chronicling  in  a  few,  brief, 
bitter  words  the  death  of  an  early  friendship; 
there,  a  thin  foreign  post  letter,  with  its  "  Camp 
before  Sebastopol"  in  the  corner,  evokes  sadly- 
sweet  memories  of  a  lost  friend — as  true  a  heart 
as  ever  throbbed  under  scarlet — a  dear  friend 
taken  from  me  in  those  dreary  trenches  before 
beleaguered  Sebastopol— a  man  I  loved  so  bro- 
therly that  there  seemed  a  blank  created  in  life 
never  to  be  filled  up  since  that  unforgotten 
Gazette  appeared  to  tell  proud,  mournful  England 
that  amidst  the  carnage,  flame,  and  smoke  of 
victory,  the  souls  of  her  best  and  bravest  had 
passed  away.  Fame's  halo  is  shed  around  that 
battle-field  for  evermore ;  but,  after  all,  poor  is 
that  halo  to  hide  from  memory's  eyes  a  lost  one's 
soldier-grave.  Aye,  there  ye  lie,  ye  dear  old 
letters,  like  tombstones  to  the  past.  Many  lessons 
do  ye  teach  me — many  fair  examples  of  truth  and 
tenderness  do  ye  afford — many  warnings  do  ye 
whisper  unto  me.  There  is  a  life-history  already 
traced  out  by  memory  from  the  ideas  hovering 
around  yonder  packet  of  letters,  tied  up  carefplly 
with  black  ribbon,  lying  before  me ;  a  history  of 
wasted  talent,  of  a  life  of  joyless  profligacy,  of  a 
bright  morn,  of  a  cloudy  noon,  with  its  sun  going 
down  while  it  was  yet  day.  Six  letters  are  they, 
written  in  a  bold,  dear,  boyish  hand,  crossed  and 
crossed  again,  and  signed  "Your  affectionate 
friend,  Edmund  Aubrey." 


Memory  !  tell  me  where  is  my  boyhood's  con-  . 
paniou,  my  old  form  fellow,  my  quondam  "  aleo- 
tionate  friend,"  now.     A  very  strange  history  is 
his — a  history  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  un- 
probable  than  any  I  have  yet  narrated  to  you. 
Now  clearly,  as  with  a  dreamer's  eye,  can  I  see  in 
imagination  the  play-fields  of  the  great  school  I 
have  more  than  once  before  alluded  to  in  these 
retrospective  reviews  ;  there  can  I  sec  the  forms 
of  my  old  school-fellows  gliding  across  my  memory 
till  I  am  unwilling,  through  the  medium  of  tobacco- 
smoke,   to  deny  these  phantoms  of  the  past  a 
present  existence  here.     There   stands  Aubrej, 
that  bright-eyed,  handsome,  reckless  schoolboy— 
at    once   the    Nir^us  Jbrmosus  and    "admirabb 
Crichton  "  of  the  school — the  best  cricketer,  the 
best  writer  of  Iambics,  and  the  most  daring  of  a 
darmg  community.    Friends  were  we,  too,  in  those 
early  days — friends  such  as  men  can  only  be  bat 
once,  and  that  in  extreme  youth.     Yet  he  was 
considerably  my  senior,  and  our  tastes  differed 
widely,   he  being  then  a  boy  of  strong  animal 
energies  and  sanguine  temperament,  endued  with 
a  greater  share  of  restless  vitality  than  most  of 
us ;  .but,  nevertheless,  one  who  combined  withal, 
in  a   marvellous  manner,  the  quiet  intellectual, 
and  the  noisy  physical,  the  silent,  loving  perusal 
of  classic  lore  by  night,  with  the  excitement  of  a 
cricket-match,  or  some  other  such  athletic  exercise 
by  day ;  while  I  was  of  another  turn  of  mind  en- 
tirely— a  lover  of   riverside  rambles  on  "half- 
school  days,"  of  solitude  and  Shelley,  and  little 
else,  while  Aubrey  was  all  this  and  sofnethmg 
more — aliquU  in  omnibus.     Was  there  a  brilliant 
epigram  on  an  obnoxious  schoolfellow,  writteiiand 
handed  about  school  till  its  unlucky  SAbject  would 
have  preferred  the  pillory  to  such  moMuieaa  easti- 
gationP     Aubrey  was  the  writer  thereof.     Was 
there  a  leap  that  none  dare  lake — a  **^ bargee"  that 
none  dare  encounter  ?     Aubrey  must,  would*  &Q<^ 
did  take  the  envied  leap,  or  thrash  the  plebeian 
Drawcansir.     Was  there  a  Greek  chorus   whose 
tangled   obscurity    had   baffled    half    the   form  ? 
Aubrey  would  stand  up,  and  in  five  minutes  would 
persuade  the  veriest  dunce  that  its  meaning  was  as 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.     Was  there  an  ob- 
noxious "  Philistine  "  to  be  cajoled,  threatened,  or 
simply  mystified  P  Aubrey  was  ever  the  dmx  /acii, 
ready  to  say  anything,  invent   anything^    and,  if 
need  were,  back  his  tongue  with  his  fists.     Ok ! 
brave,    brilliant,    jovial,   handsome    Aubrey    (by 
which  latter  adjective   thou  wast  already  greeted 
by  half  the  fair  maupams  sujeU  in  the  country), 
what  a  waste  of  God's  good  gifts  was  thine !     As 
our  tastes  differed,   so  did  our  prospects  in  life. 
He  was  heir  of  entail  to  one  of  the  finest  estates 
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for  its  sise,  and  bore  one  of  the  oldest  names  in 
the  county ;  while  I  was  then  in  all,  save  sorrowi 
nearly  what  I  am  now — heir  to  little  or  nothing 
sa?e  a  rambling  old  house,  a  library  of  old  books, 
a  few  acres  of  meadow-land,  and   a  name  by  no 
means  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  my  country  or 
mj  county.     Well  might  he  look  forward   to  a 
bright  future—^ his  path  seemed  strewn  with  roses, 
and  if  thorns  would,  in  spite  of  his  laissez  alter 
philosophy,  occasionally  thrust  themselves  on  his 
oonvictions,  he  could  always  trample  them  under 
foot,  with  that  strange,  proud  smile  of  his,  and 
that  daring  heart  which,  in  after  years,  worldli- 
ness,  shame,  and  pain  could  warp  or  wound,  but 
ncTer  crush.     How  we  two  came  to  be  friends  I 
hare  of  late  years  oft  and  vainly  vexed  my  brain 
to  conjecture.     We  were  two  moral  and  physical 
antitheses — as  unlike  in  mind  and  body  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  two  boys,  or  men,  to  be  in  one 
country.     I,  with  my  quaint,  thoughtful  turn,  and 
he  living  entirely  in  the  actual,  in  the  present, 
taking  everything  as  it  came — a  true  disciple  of 
the  poco    euraiUe   school,   without   one  careful 
thought  for  to-morrow,  one  remorseful  recollection 
of  the  wasted  yesterday — a  brilliant  butterfly  while 
Ihe  sun  shone,  a   creature  of  to-di^.     Tell  me 
not  of  moral  affinities ;  that  such  things  can  and 
doubtless  often  do  create  and  cement  friendships, 
I  well  know  from  hearsay ;  but  I  have,  neverthe- 
less, through  life  found  the  reverse  to  be  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception.     "Why  then  were  you 
two  friends  ?''      Why  do  we  find  a  philosophic 
Socrates  tied  for  life  to  a  shrewish  Xantippe  P  a 
Luther  to  a  stupid  **  my  well-beloved  Katherine  ?*' 
or  per  ceuira,  a  De  Stael  to  a  man  in  every  way 
ber  inferior  F  How  does  it  happen,  as  I  have  seen 
ere  now,  that  the  coquette,  the  most  seemingly 
heartless  trifler  of  her  circle,  will  fall  in  love — 
deeply,  purely,  and  truly,  with  the  most  staid, 
Batumioe,  lemon-visaged  of  minkind  ?     Why  do 
we  find  so  often  Damon  ever  in  Kottenrow  and 
Kensington-gardens,  while  Pythias  is  poring  over 
dusty  tomes  in  the  British  Museum. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  externals,  and 
Aubrey  in  his  own  person  was  one  proof  of  the 
trath  of  such  a  theory.  To  features  almost  femi- 
moe  in  their  delicately  chiselled  regularity,  re- 
deemed however  by  his  bold,  bright,  dark  eye  from 
any  imputation  of  effeminacy,  and  glossy  raven 
lodia,  clustering  round  a  forehead  well  developed, 
massive,  and  as  white  as  marble ;  a  mouth  capable 
of  many  expressions  in  an  hour,  and  each  of 
them  seemingly  the  natural  one,  from  the  haughty 
curve  to  the  genial  smile,  was  added  the  well-knit 
muscolar  frame  of  the  finest  race  of  gentlemen  on 
earth — the  young  Englishmen  of  our  public  schools 
and  colleges,  nurtured  aUnost  from  their  mothers* 
knee  to  manliness  by  the  rough  lessons  of  scholas- 
tio  life  on  the  river,  the  cricket-field,  and  the  play- 
ground. What  wonder  then  if,  whUo  to  these 
personal  advantages  were  added  the  keenest  wit  and 
most  subtle  intellect,  Edmund  Aubrey  was  "  the 
admired  of  all  admirers,*'  the  flower  of  our  scho- 


lastic flock.  After  gaining  some  prizes,  and  ex- 
hibiting greater  general  ability  than  any  boy  of  his 
years  in  our  school ;  after  perpetrating  more  prao^ 
tical  jokes  than  were  ever  chronicled  or  believed 
of  Theodore  Hook ;  after  much  that  promised  a 
bright  future,  and  more  that  too  truly  foreshadowed 
evil  hours  in  store  for  the  brilliant  schoolboy, 
Aubrey  one  day  lecoived  intelligence  of  his  father's 
death — left  the  school  the  next  day,  and  returned 
thither  no  more.  From  that  time  I  heard  but 
rarely  from  him ;  but  every  letter  I  did  receive 
was  unlike-  the  former  in  tone — enough  so  to  show 
me  that  ''all  that  glitters  is  not  gold,"  and  that, 
notwithstanding  his  many  advantages  of  talent 
and  social  position,  he  was  an  unhappy  man.  From 
his  letters  I  gathered  that,  after  having  run 
through  the  regular  round  of  dissipation,  which 
some  people  now  a-days  seem  to  consider  incumbent 
upon  the  youthful  possessor  of  a  fine  fortune; 
having  succeeded  in  finding  nothing,  save  satiety, 
therein,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  some  clever, 
beautiful,  heartless  young  lady  of  boa  ion — one  in 
every  way  unworthy  of  him  in  spite  of  his 
grievous  faults — had  wasted  much  time  on  sorrow 
— as  I  believe  most  of  your  rejected  lovers  fool- 
ishly do — had  rushed  mi\dly  into  vice  and  dissipa- 
tion, and  had  come  out  of  the  vortex  of  worldli- 
ness  with  its  stains  thick  upon  his  soul,  having 
acquired  much  of  life's  iavoir  /aire,  with  more 
loss  of  principle.  Time  passed  away,  and  I  began 
to  think  Aubrey  had  forgotten  my  existence  or 
our  friendship,  when  one  day  I  received  a  letter 
from  him,  saying  that  he  was  now  domiciled  in 

chambers,  Albany,  where   he  would  be 

happy  to  see  me  whenever  I  felt  disposed  to  look 
in.  I  happened  to  be  in  London  one  night  shortly 
after  this,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  my  old  friend  ; 
so,  regardless  of  the  unseasonable  hour,  I  "  knocked 
in,"  and  found  him  in  his  chambers  reading 
Petrarch  over  a  cigar.  I  confess  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  evidences  presented  by  the  ex- 
ternals of  his  domicile.  I  had  heard  that  be  was 
a  reckless  roue — a  gambler,  a  protector  of  cory- 
phees,— but  I  saw  no  solitary  trace  of  the  "  man- 
about-townishness"  (allow  me  to  coin  a  phrase  for 
the  nonce)  1  had  long  ago  learned  to  expect. 
Everything  in  .those  chambers  told  of  the  refined 
mind  of  their  occupant — nothing  whatever  in  bad 
taste ;  no  portraits  of  half-nude  ballet  girls,  in  the 
most  graceful  of  uncomfortable  attitudes  and  the 
lightest  gossamer,  were  pendant  from  Aubrey's  walls 
to  stare  a  quiet  bachelor  like  myself  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  not  a  trace  of  '*  fastness"  of  any  kind 
in  any  shape  visible — everything  in  a  style  of 
elegant  repose.  The  well-stored  bookcase,  too, 
was  not  that  of  a  mere  St.  James'sstreet  lounger, 
thought  l\  Sophocles  and  Ruffes  "Quide  to  the 
Turf*  could  find  no  place  together  on  one  shelf ; 
Plato  and  Paul  de  Kock,  that  most  prurient  of 
prurient  writers,  could  never  meet  in  one  book-' 
case.'  let  they  all  did;  and  in  this  particukr, 
Aubrey's  bookcase  would  give  a  keen  observer  a 
very  fair  idea  of  Aubrey's  mind ;  such  an  incon- 
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gruous  mixture  of  good  and  eril,  refiDemeut  and 
sensuality,  was  he.  Who  like  him  could  so  easily 
"watch  the  stars  out*'  in  disgraceful  orgies,  and, 
returning  thence  with  the  flush  of  day  shining  in 
his  face  to  those  chambers  in  the  Albany,  sit  down 
to  read  calmly  over  his  cigar,  the  pure  ethics  of 
Socrates  as  handed  down  to  us  by  Plato,  or,  over 
those  matchless  dialogues,  to  revel  in  "  the  story  of 
the  feast,"  till  a  visionary  Agathon  and  Diotima 
stood  before  the  jaded  reveller  sick  at  heart  with 
the  coarse  follies  of  last  night  ?  Such  was 
Aubrey. 

There  must  have  been  something  radically  wrong 
in  his  composition,  or,  it  may  be,  his  sins  were  less 
the  result  of  bad  principle  than  of  an  utter  lack 
of  any  one  governing  principle  at  all.  I  dined 
wi(h  him  the  next  night,  and  when  I  had  listened 
to  his  finely-drawn  theories,  whose  value  was  ne- 
gatived by  his  daily  practice,  for  a  few  hours,  as 
to  some  pleasant  rhapsody  of  some  delightful 
author  which  one  reads,  knowing  it  to  be  solely  a 
work  of  imagination,  I  proposed  a  stroll  and  a 
cigar.  It  was  a  fine  July  night,  and  we  lounged 
down  Piccadilly  together.  A  very  dangerous 
companion  would  he  have  been  to  any  young 
man  who  knew  less  of  him  than  1  did ;  with  con- 
versational powers  of  the  highest  order  he  had  an 
earnest,  hearty  manner,  that  almost  carried  convic- 
tion along  with  it,  so  that,  perhaps,  as  I  more  than 
once  remarked  to  him  that  very  night,  vice  only 
needed  his  hand  to  gild  it,  and  its  dross  became 
gold.  At  last  I  yielded  to  his  eager  persuasions 
that  we  should  just  look  in  and  sup  at  a  notori- 
ous gaming  house.  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  in 
less  than  an  hour  I  found  myself  standing  in  a 
brilliantly- lighted  room,  with  every  appliance  that 
art  could  invent,  or  luxury  dream  of,  behind  Au- 
brey's chair,  watching  his  play,  and  wondering,  in 
my  innocence,  at  the  passionless  face  of  the 
croupier^  as,  amidst  the  rattle  of  dice,  he  paid 
losses,  or  "raked  in*'  gains,  with  the  same  equal 
nonchalance.  This  place  has  been  so  frequently 
before  the  public  in  the  pages  of  novelists,  and  in 
more  veracious  police  reports,  that  I  need  not 
waste  time  in  dilating  on  the  disgraceful  occur- 
rences of  that  disgraceful  night,  further  than  to 
inform  you  that  sometime  after  sunrise,  Aubrey 
rose  from  his  chair  a  loser  of  some  £1,500  or  more, 
and  that  I  could  sec,  from  the  careless  manner  in 
^hich  he  gave  a  cheque  for  the  amount  lost,  that 
this  was  neither  his  first  appearance,   nor  first  loss 

at  the  notorious  Inferno  in  J street.     And  so 

my  old  friend  was,  after  all,  a  lost  man — a  gam- 
bler. I  had  hoped  better  things — my  heart  was 
full,  and  I  saw  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face  from 
that  very  hour.  Silently  we  walked  downstairs 
into  the  street,  and  turned  our  steps  towards  Pic- 
cadilly ;  the  tide  of  human  beings  was  fast  begin- 
ning to  roll  along  that  great  thoroughfare  ;  there 
came  the  drunkard  reeling  home  from  the  gin- 
palace  of  last  night  to  find  his  sad-eyed  wife  weary 
with  a  solitary  vigil,  spent  in  listening  nervously 
to  every  footfdl  in  the  well-nigh  deserted  street. 


till  she  hears  a  key  click  in  the  lock,  and  the  door 
opens,  and  then  reels  in  "the  good  fellow"  of 
last  night — her  lord  and  master — who  now  meets 
her  inquiring  glance  and  sad  questionings  with 
the  glazed  e}'e  of  inebriety,  and  the  coarse  oath  or 
brutal  blow— there,  too,  steals  along  the  haggard 
woman — the  hopeless  unfortunate,  with  the  bright 
morning-sun  peering  through  her  veil  at  her  pallid 
face  of  beauty  blighted  on  the  shrine  of  selfish 
sin  ;  there  come  the  sturdy  waggoners  with  the 
market  carts — the  keen-^ed,  horny-handed  me- 
chanics with  their  honest  faces  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  worn  look  of  those  who  had 
spent  a  sleepless  night  in  pursuit  of  folly  and  sin. 

"  I  know  not  why,  S ^,"  said  he,  "  but  this 

fine  morning  I  feel  in  nowise  inclined  to  go  to 
bed  a8  yet.  We  both  of  us  need  a  little  fresh  air 
after  a  night  spent  in  those  heated  rooms.  What 
say  you  to  a  stroll  in  Hyde  Park  P"  Though  now 
somewhat  sleepy  I  offered  no  objeotionsy  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Serpen- 
tine. It  was  a  lovely  morning,  such  as  one-half 
of  sleepy  London  never  sees  at  all.  The  sky  was 
as  clear  as  the  sky  seems  durmg  my  occasional 
early  rambles  through  the  fields  around  my  coontry 
home  ;  the  leaves  wore  that  fresh  verdure  never 
seen  in  London  many  hours  after  sunrise  ;  the 
birds  carolled  merrily  their  matin-song,  as  though 
Hyde  Park  were  Arcadia,  and  they  anything  but 
the  dingy  little  Ck>ckney  birds  they  were.  We  sat 
down  on  a  bench,  and  there,  as  the  shouts  of  the 
merry  bathers  came  to  us  in  silvery  clear  tones 
over  the  water,  as  the  sun  was  shining  down 
through  the  slowly-rising  smoke  of  the  million- 
peopled  city — as  the  wild  fowl  were  skimming 
lazily  across  the  saffron  sky- line,  ho  told  me  the 
heart- history  of  his  last  few  years.  He  told  me 
on  that  pleasant  July  morning,  with  haggard  face, 
and  hard,  tearless  eyes,  now  with  a  fervid  eloquence 
that  brought  back  to  memory  the  Aubrey  of 
"  lang  syne,"  and  now  with  a  cold,  epigrammatic 
cynicism  which  seemed  so  sadly  new,  the  histoiy 
of  his  ill-requited  love,  and  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences— how  he  had  sought  forgetfulueas  in  tra- 
vel— how  he  had  striven  to  crush  in  dissipation, 
as  if  it  were  possible,  the  pain-fraught  memories 
of  the  past — how  he  had  sought  to  find  in  a  second 
and  unworthy  attachment  a  balm  for  his  wounded 
heart — but  tdl  in  vain ;  for  his  victim  died  young, 
leaving  him  one  child,  a  girl  who  gave  promise  of 
her  mother's  loveliness.  What  more  he  told  me 
now  matters  not — I  had  heard  enough  to  know 
that  he  was  already  drifting,  like  a  dismasted  ship, 
wildly  on  to  ruin,  unless  aid  were  at  hand.  .  •  .  . 

;    We  strolled  homeward  and  parted, 

but  not  before  he  had  elicited  from  me  a  promise 
that  I  would  dine  with  him  the  next  week  at  a  din- 
ner he  intended  to  give  to  a  few  of  bis  acquaint- 
ance at  the  Star  and  Grartcr,  Richmond.  That 
same  dinner  influenced  his  after-fate. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Rereuge  and  wrooff  bring  forth  their  kind, 

Th«  foul  cubs  liie  thehr  parents  are, 
Thdr  den  is  in  the  guilty  mind. 

And  Conscience  feeds  them  with  despair. 

—ShcUey. 

On  the  17lli  July  18 — ,  Edmond  Aubrey  drove 
down  a  small  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my- 
self included,  in  his  "  drag,"  to  tlie  Star  and  Gar- 
ter. I  shall  proceed  curtly  to  inform  you  that  our 
party  consisted  of  ten — four  ladies  and  their  liege 
lords,  Aubrey  and  myself.  The  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  thousand 
ind  one  ladies  and  gentlemen  anybody  can  meet 
anywhere,  any  day,  in  society.  The  only  exception 
to  the  general  sameness  was  Mdme.  de  St.  Croix, 
whom  I  then  saw  for  the  first  time.  1  do  not  re- 
member ever  having  seen  a  prettier  woman  ; 
nevertheless,  hers  was  a  face  which  by  no  means 
improved  on  nearer  inspection — for  the  expres- 
sion at  times  hovering  round  the  thin  lips  utterly 
belied  the  pensive  beauty  of  the  dark  eyes  and 
lofty  brow.  She  was  then  twenty-three,  and  her 
husband  fifty.  Monsieur  de  St.  Croix  was  a  French 
refugee,  for  political  reasons — lived  on  his  means 
or  on  other  men's,  as  the  world  said,  for  he  was  an 

AadUite  of  the    house  in   J street ;  the   old 

roue  subsided  into  the  married  man  when  some 
three  years  ago  he  met  his  future  wife  in  Paris 
during  one  of  his  clandestine  visits  to  his  native 
land.  Accomplished,  elegant,  with  mind  as  refined 
as  was  possible  for  that  of  any  woman  who  had  lived 
two  years  under  the  same  roof  with  that  hoary-headcd 
Sybarite,  De  St.  Croix,  to  bo,  she  loved  Aubrey, 
and  was  by  him  loved  as  men  love  in  his  circum- 
stances, when  no  respect  enters  into  the  contract. 
It  is  a  sad  story — too  common  every  day — the 
history  of  hundreds  of  ill-assorted  marriages.  One 
day  she  left  her  husband's  home,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  her  till  Aubrey  wrote  to  him,  stating 
in  set,  cold,  courteous  terms,  that  Madame  do  St. 
Croix,  preferring  his,  Aubrey's,  society  to  her 
husband's,  was  now  under  his  protection,  and  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  offer  satisfaction  to  Monsieur 
dc  St.  Croix,  &c.,  &c.  St.  Croix  challenged  Au- 
brey, who  received  his  antagonist's  fire,  and 
stndghtway  fired  into  the  air.  From  that  time  1 
heard  but  little  of  him,  and  that  little  was  by  no 
means  favourable  to  any  friendly  ideas  1  might 
have  conceived  during  our  separation.  I  heard 
from  an  old  friend  of  mine  that  Aubrey  was  a 
ruined  man — was  a  confirmed  gambler — had  left 
England  for  Homburg,  taking  with  him  his  hap- 
less paramour,  and  the  next  thing  I  heard  was, 
that  there,  once  more  meeting  with  M.  de  St.  Croix 
it  a  rouge  ei  noir  table,  a  quarrel  had  occurred 
between  the  injured  and  the  injurer ;  that  the 
latter  was  grossly  insulted  by  the  former ;  had  called 
him  out,  and,  a  few  days  after,  put  a  ballet  through 
his  heart,  after  the  manner  sanctioned  by  those 
refined  murderers  known  under  the  equivocal  term 
of "  men  of  honour."  Aubrey  was  a  ruined  man 
long  before  he  left  England  for  Homburg ;  had 
now  but  a  pitiful  wreck   of  his  fortune  left  him 


whereon  to  exist ;  to  provide  the  means  of  daily 
extravagance,  he  had  recourse  to  gaming,  and  had 
gained  the  evil  reputation  of  a  chevalier  (Tindusfrie, 
The  unfortunate  termination  of  that  duel,  to  use 
the  courteous  phraseology  of  the  continental 
journals,  rendered  it  expedient  that  Aubrey  should 
leave  Homburg,  its  roulette,  rou^e  ei  noir,  profli- 
gate men,  and  unsexed  women.  He  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, and  was  heard  of  in  England  once  more, 
where  he  lived  in  London,  nobody  knew  exactly, 
or  how,  for  some  time. 

One  winter's  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  alone  at 
a  late  hour  in  this  room,  1  heard  the  clatter  of 
a  horse's  heels  on  the  frosty  road,  breaking  the  si- 
lence of  a  December  night ;  it  grew  nearer,  then 
died  away  in  the  distance,  as  though  the  rider  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  turned  his  horse's  head ; 
then  all  was  still.  1  went  on  reading.  I  heard 
the  same  sound  again ;  then  I  heard  the  old  iron 
gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn  creak  as  it  swayed 
in  the  wind ;  then  again  all  was  still.  It  is  only 
some  belated  farmer's  boy,  thought  I — when  I 
heard  a  low  sound  as  of  some  one  tapping  at  the 
window.  I  held  my  breath  and  listened — for  tales 
of  burglary  and  midnight  violence  were  just  then 
rife  in  the  county.  The  tapping  grew  louder,  I  laid 
down  my  book  and  my  meerschaum,  unbarred  the 
shutters,  and  met  the  gaze  of  a  pair  of  eyes  peer- 
ing through  the  frosted  glass.  I  could  not  for  the 
life  of  me  imagine  who  my  nocturnal  visitor  was, 
so,  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  goodness  of  his  in- 
tention at  that  unseasonable  hour,  I  went  to  the 
hall  door,  opened  it,  and  there  stood  Aubrey  booted 
and  spurred.  I  said  not  a  word  of  greeting,  for  I 
had  never  hoped  to  see  that  lost  man  again.  But 
he  looked  so  pale  and  wan  by  the  flickering  light 
of  the  lamp  I  held  in  my  hand,  that,  when  he  put 
out  his  hand,  I  could  not  help  grasping  it  as  of 
old.  I  took  his  horse,  which  was  tied  to  a  tree, 
round  to  the  siable,  and  returned  to  my  guest.  He 
strode  in  through  the  hall  to  the  library  where  I 
had  been  sitting — where  he  and  I  in  days  past  had 
spent  many  hours  in  earnest  argument,  "  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  took  his  seat 
in  the  arm-chair  opposite  mine — beckoned  to  me 
to  close  the  door,  and  said,  "  So,  you  sec,  I  turn 
up  again,  liko  a  bad  shilling,  at  last.  I  have  wan- 
dered since  we  parted,  like  a  restless  spirit,  over 
many  lands,  and  have  now  returned,  Satan-like, 
'  from  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  walking 
up  and  down  in  it ;'  a  weary  wandering  has  mine 
been.  Why  I  have  come — listen,  and  you  shall 
hear.  What  my  life  has  been — is  now — I  dare 
not  mention  to  my  oldest  friend.  Gaze  on  the 
rugged  lines  grief  and  shame  have  ploughed  across 
a  young  man's  brow,  and  read,  as  from  a  book,  the 
history  of  a  wasted  life."  A  flask  of  Cognac  stood 
upon  the  chimney  piece— he  pointed  towards  it^ — 
I  handed  him  a  tumbler,  he  half  filled  it  with  un- 
steady hand,  and  drained  it  at  a  draught  ere  he 
went  on. 

"You  will  recollect  our  early  morning  walk  in 
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Hyde  Park ;  I  then  spoke  to  you  of  the  unfortu- 
nate  result  of  an  early  intrigue — of  my  child 
Laura,  born  in  bitterness,  reared  in  sorrow.  It  is 
of  her  that  I  would  speaJ:  to-night.  It  is  enough 
for  ray  present  purpose  to  tell  you  that  £4,000  is 
now  at  my  command — how  obtained  matters  not — 
it  is  my  own — moreover,  I  expect  to  rcceiye  more 
in  a  short  time  fts  my  share  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
speculation  * — I  gazed  into  his  eyes  steadily  as  lie 
said  this ;  lie  could  not  meet  my  gaze ;  how 
changed  in  a  few  short  years  had  the  open-hearted 
ingenuous  Aubrey  become.  He  continued,  "I 
have  now  no  friend  on  earth  save  you — I  wish  to 
invest  that  money  for  the  benefit  of  my  poor 
child ;  life  is  uncertain ;  mine,  I  fancy,  especially 
so,  when  I  consider  my  mined  health,  my  blighted 
prospects,  and  my  fearful  daily  existence.  I  am 
unable  to  undertake  the  care  of  my  child's  educa- 
tion ;  will  you  relieve  the  anxiety  of  a  wretched 
father,  who,  with  all  his  faults  and  wordliness,  has 
one  pure  comer  left  in  his  hopeless  heart  for  ker  ; 
will  you  watch  over  your  old  friend's  child  P" 

It  was  a  strange  request,  a  request  I  might  with 
propriety  have  re-considered  and  refused ;  never- 
theless, whether  a  power  of  saying  "  no"  is  spa- 
ringly granted  to  me,  I  know  not,  but  I  gave  the 
required  promise.  The  man  was  deeply  affected. 
He  had  spoken  truth ;  one  sound  comer  was  still 
left  in  hb  heart's  core.  "  Thank  God  1  I  have 
still  a  friend,"  said  he,  as  he  wrung  my  hand 
hard,  **  my  poor  little  child  would,  but  for  you, 
have  led  a  dreary  life  were  I  suddenly  taken  from 
her  and  this  cold  world.  Scandal  has,  of  course, 
made  your  ears  familiar  with  my  name  in  connexion 
with  that  of  Adele  de  St.  Croix.  Her  bitter  temper 
and  exigeante  jealousy  have  long  ago  taught  me 
that  the  day  whereon  I  first  met  her  should  for 
evermore  be  'marked  with  a  black  stone'  in  the 
reckoning  of  my  life.  I  could  not  bring  up  Laura 
under  the  same  roof  with  Adele.  It  is  my  wish 
that  you  find  out  some  clergyman's  family,  where 
she  can  reside  and  be  well  educated.  Do  you 
know  any  such  family  ?"  I  mentioned  the  name 
of  a  clergyman  known  to  Aubrey  and  myself  when 
we  were  schoolboys,  and  who  had  recently  married 
and  settled  down  near  me.  If  he  would  under- 
take the  charge,  I  need  not  to  tell  him  the  real 
name  or  the  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of 
little  Laura.  The  proposal  pleased  Aubrey,  and 
he  agreed  to  give  me  a  definite  answer  on '  his  re- 
turn to  town.  The  old  housekeeper's  voice  in  the 
corridor  reminded  us  that  wo  had  sat  up  all  night, 
and,  as  Aubrey  wished  to  preserve  his  incognito, 
and  to  reach  a  neighbouring  town,  where  he  said 
a  man  awaited  him  on  ui^ent  business,  before 
noon,  I  went  tu  the  stable,  brought  his  horse 
round,  tied  the  bridle  to  a  laurel  bush,  and  softly 
walked  across  the  hall  to  the  library.  As  I  opened 
the  door  I  saw  he  had  risen  from  his  chair,  had 
unbarred  the  shutters,  and  was  standing  with  his 
back  half  turned  to  me,  gazing  out  on  the  clear, 
cold,  bright  morning,  and  his  own  old  ancestral 
manor  bouse,  wbicb  is  a  few  miles  from  here,  and 


visible  from  that  window.  I  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
turb his  reveries ;  so,  holding  the  door  half-opeu 
in  my  hand  I  awaited  his  return  from  dreamland, 
to  the  business  of  the  day.  As  I  entered,  he  was 
singing  to  himself,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  some 
snatches  of  an  old,  half- forgotten  song.  Hie  words 
are  poor  Motherwell's ;  their  moumfnl  music,  ren- 
dered more  sad  from  association  of  idea,  has  haunted 
me  long : — 

When  I  benvtth  the  cold,  cold  earth  in  deepiag, 

Life's  ferer  o'er. 
Will  there  for  ne  be  Miy  bright  ^e  weeping 

Thit  rm  no  noreP 
Will  there  be  any  heart  still  memory  keeping 

Of  heretofore? 

When  the  great  winds  through  leafless  forests  riahing 

Sad  mnsic  make, 
When  the  swollen  streams  o*er  crag  and  gnlly  gashing 

Like  fall  hearts  break, 
Will  aay  then,  whom  heart  despair  ii  crvshiag, 

Mo«m  for  my  sake  f 

Aubrey  had  a  fine  voice — be  sang  at  all  times 
with  taste  and  feeling ;  but  I  never  heard  anything 
sung  with  such  pathos  as  these  sad,  simple  lines; 
the  whole  sadness  of  the  speaker's  lost  heart 
seemed  reflected  in  the  quiet  sadness  of  the  song. 
A  strange  moral  anomaly  was  this  man — now  with 
feeling  pure  and  refined  as  innocence  itself,  if  I 
might  judge  from  the  mere  evidence  of  words,  and 
now,  with  the  cold-blooded  cynicism  of  sixty 
grafted  on  the  heart  of  eight- and-twenty.  Per- 
chance I  thought  aloud  then,  for  he  started  and 
confronted  me  with  a  forced  smile,  cold  and  cheer- 
less as  the  sun  on  a  wintry  day. 

"  It  is  time  that  I  should  begone — my  horse  is 
but  a  sorry  beast.  I  will  never  forget  the  promise 
of  last  night,  nor  the  kind  heart  that  gave  it. 
Should  we  never  meet  again,  think  kindly  of  poor 
Aubrey,  as  of  one,  after  all,  '  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.'  " 

He  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  grasped   my  hand, 
stmck  his  spurs  into   the  wretched   \iwck.  he  be- 
strode, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  click-claok-dack 
of  his  horse's  heels  told  me  that   he   had  gained 
the  high  road,  and  that  I  was  once  more   alone. 
After  he  was  gone,  I  had  ample  time  for  reflection 
on  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the   promise  I 
had  somewhat  incautiously  made  him.     I   trace 
the  ills  of  Aubrey's  life  to  selfiishness,  and  also  to 
self-ignorance.     To  selfi^ness  he  sacrificed    the 
virtue  of  Laura's  mother,  and  to  selfishness  he 
sacrificed  Adele  de  St.  Croix,  persuading  himself  all 
the  while  that  love  had  wrought  their  sin.     **  We 
may  complain  of  Providence,  and  we  may  complain 
of  men,"  says  Mason,  in  his  "  Treatise   on   Sdf- 
Knowledge,"  "  but  the  fault,  if    we  examine   it, 
will  be  commonly  found  to  be  our  own.     Oar  im- 
prudence, which  arises  from  self-ignorance,  either 
brings  our  troubles  upon  us  or  increases  them." 
That  these  observations  are  true  we  must  all  own 
to  our  hearts.     As  to  the   promise  I  had  made 
him  ;  I  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  his  child  till 
I  could  resign  her  and  the  money  mentioned   to 
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the  trust  of  the  clergyman  I  had  thought  of  as  n 
fit  penon  to  be  little  Laura's  guardian,  k  short 
time  after  Auhrej  left  me,  I  received  a  letter  from 
him,  M^ing  that  he  was  utterly  weary  of  his 
London  life,  that  he  had  more  than  once  heard  me 
mention  a  fHend  of  mine  who  had  emigrated  to 
CJalifomia,  and  was  then  doing  well — that,  as  for 
himself,  he  thought  be  could  do  nothings  better  than 
emigrate  with  his  little  capital,  if  I  would  give  him 
an  introduction  to  my  friend,  who  had  settled  down 
as  a  merchant  in  San  Francisco,  and  then  he 
saw  no  reason  why  he  might  not  become  eventu- 
ally a  better  and  a  happier  man.  In  the  same 
letter  he  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would  come  up 
to  London  the  following  day,  and  meet  him  at 
half-past  ten  o'clock  the  following  night  at  the 
Duke  of  York*s  column,  as  he  wished  to  arrange 
something  definite  touching  Laura,  and  some  little 
money  he  intended  to  settle  'on  Madame  de  St. 
Croix.  I  kept  the  appointment  as  wished.  Half- 
past  ten  o*dock  found  me  pacing  up  and  down  the 
pavement  at  the  foot  t>f  the  column  raised  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  eminent  only  because  of  Boyal 
blood.  Eleven  came,  but  no  Aubrey;— as  the 
n^ht  was  fine  and  1  had  nothing  better  to  do 
than  stroll  up  and  down  with  a  cigar  in  my  month, 
I  did  not  much  care,  ^e  neighbourirg  clocks 
struck  twelve,  when  I  saw  a  cab  stop  opposite 
the  ilhenaeom  Club,  and  a  lady  leap  lightly  there- 
from. She  Walked  straight  to  the  place  where  I 
stood— stopped  short  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Co- 
hmn,  approached  me,  and  seeing  1  gave  no  sign  of 
reO(^^on,  her  vcH  being  closely  down,  walked 
slowly  back  to  the  cab.  Thinking  that  she  was 
one  of  that  unfortunate  dass  **  who  only  smile 
beneath  the  gas,"  as  Mrs.  Browning  says,  I 
▼alked  briskly  past  her,  and,  in  so  doing,  the  glare 
of  a  lamp  fefi  full  upon  my  face,  and  the  unknown 
said  in  aloW  voice — 

«lfr.  S .'* 

"Madame  de  St.  Croix?" 

The  recognition  was  complete ;  she  had  come 
to  keep  the  appointment  in  lieu  of  Aubrey.  Hav- 
mg  e^ained  to  me  that  he  leas  detained  by  ur- 
gent business,  but  that  I  was  to  proceed  with  her 
to  him,  and  having  apologised  for  her  tardy  arrival 
rt  out  rendezvous,  she  entered  the  cab.  1  followed, 
and,  in  reply  to  the  cabman's  query  "  Where  to, 
sirr  she  said,  '^St.  Johti's  Wood,  and  quickly  T* 

My  curiosity  was  piqued.  What  could  this 
strange  midnight  meeting  mean  ?  Why  had  not 
Aubrey  kept  the  appointment,  and  why  had  he 
sent  Madame  de  St.  Croix,  to  whom  the  meeting 
BiMt  have  been  painful,  in  his  stead  ?  I  found 
thi&  lady  tn  no  way  inclined  to  solve  my  doubts. 
Daring  the  whole  drive  she  spoke  not  a  word ;  but 
I  conld  see  through  her  veil,  as  ever  and  anon  the 
hoBps  ftashed  in  upon  us,  that  her  features  were 
voiking  almost  convulsively.  At  hat  she  pulled 
the  dieclk-vtriBgJviolently,  and  the  cab  stopped  at 
South  Bank.  We  alighted,  and  walked  briskly  on 
till  dlie  stof^  at  a  small  viBa  standing  in  its  own 
gntanfis.    She  gave  a  low  tap  at  a  barred  wicket. 


It  opened,  and  Aubrey  peered  through  at  us — the 
bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  we  entered.  After 
apologising  for  his  absence  from  the  place  appointed 
and  expressing  no  little  surprise  that  Adele  ^i^ 
been  so  much  behind  her  time,  he  usheredh 
into  a  room  wherein,  pipe  in  mouth,  sat  one  of  tho 
mcst  repulsive  specimens  of  humanity  I  have  ever 
yet  encountered.  Addressing  the  said  ill-favoured 
individual  as  "  Jack,"  Aubrey  requested  his  abseuco 
— and  that  worthy  gentleman,  having  knocked  out 
the  ashes  of  a  short  black  pipe  upon  the  Turkey 
carpet  and  drained  a  steaming  glass  of  strong 
waters,  grunted  forth  a  surly  "All  right,'*  and 
mado  his  exit.  My  host,  seeing  1  had  evinced  no 
small  surprise  and  disgust  at  the  presence  of  Jack 
— I  forget  the  ruffian's  patronymic — explained 
that  **  Jack"  was  a  man  with  whom  he  had  business 
' — "  a  money-lender— a  low  fellow — but,  after  all, 
harmless  enough,"  &c.  I  did  not  believe  him — it 
only  needed  the  evidence  of  Jack's  hang-dog  phy- 
siognomy to  warrant  a  hastily-formed  theory  that 
this  worthy  was  a  person,  in  the  expressive  verna- 
cular of  Whitechapel,  "  ready  for  anything  ttom 
*  pitch  and  toss'  to  manslaughter.*' 

What  passed  between  my  host  and  myself  can 
have  little  interest  for  my  reader.  Our  private 
conversation,  till  a  sumptuous  supper  was  brought 
in,  turned  solely  on  the  disposal  of  some  money 
which  had  recently  come  into  his  possession, 
part  of  which  he  wished  to  invest  in  the  joint 
behalf  of  his  child  Laura  and  Adele  de  St.  Croix. 
Adele  entered  the  room  quietly,  and  took  her  seat 
at  the  supper-table.  1  observed  that,  white  Aubrey 
drank  more  wine  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  drink 
before  at  a  sitting,  she  touched  nothing,  and  seemed 
impatient  for  the  removal  of  the  cloth. 

Hot  water,  spirits,  and  tumblers  were  brought 
in  by  Aubrey's  sole  servant,  the  Valet  I  remembered 
to  have  seen  in  the  Albany  Chambers,  and  once 
more,  over  our  cigars,  we  talked  over  old  times. 
Aubrey,  to  my  surprise,  imbibed  far  more  alcohol 
than  was  prudent,  and  the  effects  thereof  were  soon 
manifest  in  his  glazing  eye  and  husky  voice.  I 
was  disgusted  and  shocked,  and  was  about  to  take 
my  leave  when  he  rang  the  bell  and  directed  the 
valet  to  prepare  a  bed  for  me,  as  I  should  sleep 
there.  1  expressed  dissent  from  the  arrangement 
when  he,  reminding  me  of  my  promise  touching 
his  child,  said  it  was  necessary  for  the  right  fulfil- 
ment of  that  promise  that  we  should  have  the  next 
morning  to  ourselves.  1  offered  no  further  objec- 
tion, and  he  went  on  talking  in  a  wiM  atrain  of  his 
past  life. 

Adele  said  nothing— sat  aftill  with  statue- like 
tranquillity ;  but  I  could  see  her  thin  Kps  quiver, 
and  her  cheek  grew  more  pale  as  bitter  words  fell 
on  her  ear,  as  he  went  on  in  the  old  strain,  com- 
plaining of  his  wasted  liffe  and  the  Weakness  of  his 
past  love  for  a  woman  like  Adele — institutiu^,  at 
the  same  time,  a  comparison  between  her  and  a 
certain  fair  (hilty  of  the  Opera  House,  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  former,  t  know  ftot  if  I 
bad  exceeded  my  usual  aUowance  of  win^  bitt  I 
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felt  a  fierce  impulse  orgbg  me  to  rise  from  my 
chair  and  fell  the  reprobate  to  the  gronad.  But 
he  had  roused  the  fiery  blood  of  the  Frenchwoman 
to  fury ;  her  dark  eyes  glowed  like  live  coals — her 
fine  form  seemed  to  dilate,  as,  in  her  broken  Eng- 
lisb,  she  hissed  through  her  clenched  teeth  — 

"  Scoundrel !  liar !  Give  me  back  my  past ! 
Give  me  back  the  peace  which  now  seems  strange 
to  me !  Recompense  me,  if  you  can,  for  the  lonely 
nights  here  spent  by  me  iu  this  accursed  house  in 
watching  for  your  return  from  your  evil  haunts — 
for  the  bitter  days  spent  in  pacing  up  and  down 
yonder  wretched  slip  of  a  garden  in  maddening 
thoughts  of  what  I  might  have  been  but  for  my 
hapless  union  with  St.  Croix — what  I  still  might 
be  but  for  you — and  what  I  am  now — an  abject, 
dreary-hearted  thing,  that  men  scorn  and  women 
point  at.  And  all  this  for  you,  Edmund  Aubrey 
— for  you,  forger,  swindler,  liar,  and  utter  villain 
that  you  are !" 

Had  the  roof  fallen  in  I  could  not  have  been 
more  shocked.  The  man  I  had  called  my  friend 
— the  old  schoolfellow  I  had  once  loved — was  then 
nothing  better  than  a  felon  and  a  companion  of 
felons,  of  whom  the  ruffian  "  Jack*'  was  doubtless 
one.  I  expected  to  see  Aubrey  start  to  his  feet, 
deny  the  accusation  with  trembling  lips,  or  strike 
his  paramour  to  the  dust.  No  such  thing.  Au- 
brey was  not  at  any  time  given  to  such  exhibitions. 
A  hateful  sneer  curled  his  lip  for  a  moment  as  he 
calmly  watched  the  smoke  rising  from  the  end  of 
his  cigar  ere  he  said — 

«  I  cry  you  mercy,  ma  chere,  you  are  not  your- 
self to-night.  This  scene  is  fit  only  for  penny 
theatres  and  injured  innocence  at  a  salary  of  ten 
shillings  a- week.    Let  us  have  no  more,  of  this." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  bate  in 
her  eye,  and  left  the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
returned,  and,  apologising  to  me  for  the  scene  re- 
cently enacted,  remarked  that  the  room  was  over- 
heated, and  that  she  would  open  the  window  (which 
opened  down  to  the  lawn).  She  threw  up  the 
sash,  clapped  her  hands,  and  there  stood  on  the 
lawn,  preparing  to  enter  the  room,  two  men. 

"  What  means  this  ?"  asked  Aubrey,  now  com- 
pletely sobered,  as  Adele,  pointing  at  him  with 
outstretched  finger,  yelled  rather  than  said — 

"Aye — there  stands  Edmund  Aubrey,  Arthur 
Marshal),  Edmund  Stanley,  and  a  hundred  aliases 
beside  :  take  him,  if  ye  be  men  !*' 

"  Woman,*'  said  Aubrey,  as  he  stood  with  arms 
folded,  gazing  in  stem  defiance  on  the  policemen, 
"  you  have  betrayed  me,  but  my  time  has  not  yet 
come.**  Then  rushing  with  a  bound  to  the  door, 
he  gained  the  hall,  and  was  then  confronted  by  a 
policeman,  who  was  struggling  with  the  amiable 
"  Jack.**  Striking  the  officer  one  heavy  blow  on 
the  face,  he  shouted,  "  Jack,  save  yourself  T*  and 
leaped  down  the  door  steps  into  the  garden,  when 
he  met  two  more  policemen.  I  ran  to  the  door, 
and  there  saw  Aubrey,  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
shining  through  the  trees,  make  a  feint  at  the  head 
of  one  of  his  assailants,  and  then  follow  it  up  by  a 


right-handed  hit  from  the  shoulder  full  on  the  face  of 
the  other,  calling  to  my  mind  Aubrey *8  schoolboy 
contests  with  the  townsmen ;  the  man  dropped  as 
though  he  had  been  shot,  and  Aubrey,  thrastJDg 
the  other  from  his  path,  laid  his  hands  on  the  wall, 
and  was  in  an  instant  on  the  other  side.  **  Re- 
member your  promise,  S— — ,'*  shouted  he,  aail 
soon  the  sound  of  retreating  footsteps  told  me 
that  my  qnomdam  friend,  the  felon,  the  forger,  hid 
escaped  the  hands  of  tardy  justice.  I  re-entered 
the  supper  room,  where  Jack  lay  bound  hand  and 
foot  upon  the  floor  with  two  policemen  and  Adeie 
at  his  side.  The  ruffian  said  not  a  word  till,  seeing 
that  the  policemen's  attention  was  somewhat  dnwa 
off  by  my  re-appearance  on  the  scene  of  action,  he 
contrived,  by  a  desperate  effort,  to  release  one  of 
his  hands,  and,  drawing  from  a  side  pocket  a  pistol 
(which  had  been  incautiously  suffec^  to  remaia 
therej  he  presented  it  at  Adele,  took  deliberate 
aim,  and  fired,  exclaiming,  "  Edmund  Aabrey,  you 
are  well  revenged.*'  As  the  smoke  cleared  away 
I  saw  the  two  policemen  gazing  on  poor  Adele  in 
stupid  astonishment ;  she  had  fallen  with  a  low 
moan  upon  the  floor ;  but,  fortunately,  the  bullet 
had  only  grazed  her  right  temple,  so  that  she  was 
simply  stunned.  To  throw  myself  upon  the 
assassin  Jack  and  secure  his  arm,  was  the  work  of 
an  instant.  I  then  volunteered  to  go  for  a  aoigeon, 
but  the  policemen  would  in  nowise  hear  of  any 
such  thing.  I  should  not  stir  from  the  house,  said 
they.  I  called  for  Aubrey's  valet,  but  he  too  had 
fled.  The  policeman  Aubrey  had  knocked  down 
in  the  garden  went  for  a  surgeon,  who  pronounced 
Adele*s  wound  a  mere  contusion,  and  left 
instructions  that  she  should  go  to  bed  and  remaio 
there  till  he  returned.  By  this  time  Adele  had 
recovered  her  senses,  and  in  a  short  time  was  able 
to  proceed  upstairs  to  bed,  but  not  before  she  bad 
explained  that  I  was  in  nowise  implicated  in 
Aubrey's  guilt,  and  that  I  had  only  the  day  before 

come  up  from shire,  to  see  him   by  his 

request.  Reader,  you  can  easily  imagine  my 
position  was  by  no  means  enviable ;  the  compa&ioD 
a  few  hours  before  of  a  felon,  I  was,  in  spite  of 
Adele 's  assertion,  looked  upon  as  little  better 
myself.  I  must  go  before  a  magistrate.  I  did;  and 
the  result  was  that  I  was  instantly  dischai^ed,  but 
bound  over  as  a  witness  for  the  proseoatiou  of 
Jack  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  That  worthy 
was  indicted  for  forgery  and  attempted  murdo', 
was  found  guilty,  and  after  a  long  harangue  from 
the  Judge  who  tried  the  case,  to  which  the 
hardened  rulBan  vouchsafed  the  sole  remark  that 
he  wished  he  had  taken  better  aim,  was  sentenced 
to  transportation  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told  of  Adele  de  St. 
Croix.  The  second  sum  of  money  that  Aabrey 
placed  in  my  hands  for  her  and  Laura's  benefit 
proving  to  be  the  proceeds  of  a  forgery,  was  by  roc 
handed  to  the  police.  The  first  sum  which  he 
mentioned  to  me,  during  his  brief  nocturnal  visit 
in shire,  Jg.^9|g^^y^^5f,0g(l^his  original 
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poMMskm  thoreof.  I  therefore  exeooied  his  ori- 
giiuJ  intention  of  settling  it  on  Laura,  with  a 
imiQ  portion  reserred  in  fayour  of  Adde.  The 
lattu*,  howe? er,  strennonsly  refused  to  touch  one 
pennj  of  the  money  of  the  man  she  ha4  betrajed ; 
so  I  handed  o?er  the  entire  sum  to  the  clergyman 
who  is  Laura's  guardian  for  her  nudntenanoe. 
Adde  returned  to  Eranoe,  and  there,  acddentall j 
meeting  the  Lady  Superior  of  the  oonyent  within 
whose  waiDs  she  had  spent  her  early  girlhood  as  a 
nonoe^  took  the  hbok  yeil,  and  for  eyer  renounced 
the  world  for  the  silence  of  the  cell,  where  she 
now  wears  out  the  remainder  of  her  life. 


I  reeeiyed  a  letter  from  Aubrey  two  years  after 
this,  telling  me  that  he  had  ayailed  himself  of  my 
introdootion  to  my  Califomian  friend,  and  was 
liying  in  San  Francisco — how,  he  neyer  mentioned. 
He  thanked  me  for  all  I  had  promised  to  do«  and 
all  I  had  done  he  doubted  not ;  expressed  little  or 
no  r^;ret  for  his  crimes,  saye  their  result,  and 
ended  the  letter  as  usual — "Tour  affectionate 
friend,  Sdmund  Aubrey."  Of  course  I  could  neyer 
again  communicate  with  such  a  man  ;  neyerthe- 
Ims,  I  beard  of  him  from  my  Californian  Mend,  who 
laid  that  Aubrey  was  sinlang  lower  in  the  social 
Kak  dty  by  day.  I  heard  once  more  of  him,  and 
for  the  last  tune,  from  the  same  source.  As  I 
baye  not  my  friend's  letter  near  me  just  now,  I 
irill  gire  yon  the  purport  of  it  in  my  own  words. 
[  gathered  from  that  letter  that  Aubrey,  who  had 
t>een  Hying  by  gambling  and  all  kinds  of  rascality 
in  Sen  Prandsco,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
lome  man  as  deyer  and  as  worthless  as  himself; 
;hat  those  two  worthy  colleagues  had  started  a 
Samhling-honse  on  their  own  account ;  that  his 
Eriead  Ind  cheated  Aubrey  of  eyery  shilUng  he 
jossciaed,  and  that  Aubrey  had  deliberately,  but 
msncoessfnlly,  attempted  to  assassinate  his  ci- 
iedomt  partner  in  the  streets  of  San  Erandsco. 
k  mob  aeised  Aubrey,  and  soon  *'  Judge  Lynch  ! 
Fudge  Ijynch !"  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
}alifoni]a  was  more  lawless,  if  posdble,  then  than 
low;  in  those  days  **  the  wild  justice  of  reyenge" 
ras  manifested  by  frequent  exhibitions  of  writhing 
oalefactoOT,  taken  ./Ko^iui^  delicto^  tried,  and  exe- 
leted  in  a  space  of  time  inconcdyably  small  to 
rar  oid-Cashioiied  English  notbns.  Li  the  midst 
if  a  mob  damouring  for  his  blood  stood  Aubrey, 
mdaonted  to  the  last—  as  my  friend  tdd  me^ 
I^BQBg  at  his  captors,  like  a  tiger  at  bay.  The 
Ma  was  akwly  sinking  behind  the  horizon— he 
vas  to  die  at  snn-down,  and  he  was  now  standing 
Bader  a  hastily  ereoted  gibbet,  wasting  his  last 


few  predous  moments  in  watching  the  douds 
float  oyerhead.  Who  knows  what  may  haye  been 
that  stem,  defiant  culprit's  thoughts  in  that  last 
terrible  hour  P 

Perchance  his  mind  wandered  back  oyer  his 
wasted  past,  his  golden  opportunities,  and  perverted 
talents;  the  death  of  the  girl  he  had  wiled  from 
home  to  be  a  mother  and  not  a  wife;  of  Adde  St. 
Croix,  of  her  murdered  husband,'  of  her  loye 
wasted  on  a  life  like  his,  of  her  bitter  reyenge ; 
of  his  child,  little  Laura,  who  would  in  a  few  brief 
moments  be  fatherless. 

My  friend  pressed  through  the  throng,  and 
obtained  permission  to  speak  to  the  culprit  from 
his  self-constituted  juc^es  and  executioners. 
Aubrey  started  when  he  saw  the  friend  of  hit 
"  only  friend  "  (as  he  once  called  me),  and  asked 
why  he  had  come  to  him  at  such  a  time.  "  I 
wish,"  said  he,  "  to  know  if  I  can  fulfil  any  last  re- 
quest." "  I  have  nothing,*'  said  Aubrey,  "  to  re- 
quest, but  that  you  will  take  from  my  neck  a 
miniature,  and  send  it,  when  I  am  dead,  to  S 
It  is  the  picture  of  the  mother  of  my  child ;  the 
light  hair  at  its  back  is  hers,  and  the  dark  the 
child's — ^you  will  do  this  ?"  said  he,  as  calmly  as 
though  he  were  talking  on  any  indifferent  subject. 
"I  will,"  said  my  friend.  Aubrey  moved  his 
fettered  hands  in  his  direction.  He  grasped  them. 
Sluing  in  a  low  tone,  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
your  soul !" 

The  sun  sank  down  behind  the  horizon;  the 
mob  grew  impatient;  the  signal  was  given,  and  a 
living  soul  fled  from  its  tenement  of  day,  con- 
vulsed in  the  last  fierce  death-agony,  swaying  to 
and  fro  from  a  bUu^kened  beam  projecting  from  a 
reeking  tavern  window.  So  Edmund  Aubrey 
went  to  his  great  account,  and  was  soon  for- 
gotten   by  the  restless    world  —  long    ere   the 

miniature  entrusted  to  H 's  care  reached  me. 

But  never  can  /forget  the  sad  story  of  that  poor 
cast-away;  for  there  lie  the  letters  of  my  ''affec- 
tionate friend,"  the  brilliant,  bright-eyed  schod- 
boy,  the  disdpated,  witty  youth,  the  lost  man,  the 
reckless  nm^,  the  seducer,  the  dueUist,  the  forger, 
the  escaped  fdon,  the  banned  emigrant,  the  keen- 
witted chevalier  (Pmdusirie,  the  would-be  mur- 
derer of  his  partner  in  guil^  the  defiant  prisoner ; 
and,  lastly,  the  writhi^  corpse  dangling  in  the 
wind  from  a  gibbet,. amidst  the  roar  of  the  off- 
scourings of  the  earth,  assembled  to  mock  his 
death  agony  in  that  alien  land. 

I  sent  the  miniature  to  Laura,  who  wears  it 
attached  to  a  chain  of  her  dead  mother's  hair 
round  her  neck,  and  we  have  told  her  that  her 
father  died  abroad. 
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A  SONG  OF  LIEE.— No.  L 

WHA.T  THE  HEAET  Of  TEE  ncnT-Off-LEAYB  MAX 
■AID  to  BiBOH  XABTIV. 

By   Hewet  Waudswoeth   OpDmiov. 

Worthy  judge  I  thon  wert  mistaken, 

Rascals  oft  escape  the  crank  ; 
Eascals  oft  presenre  their  bacon — 

Noia  bene,  British  Bank. 

Money  earn  1     So  that  thoa  earnest, 
Baron  Martin's  words  are  fodge  ; 

Thief  thou  art— to  «  qnod"  retamest— 
Wai  bat  ^oken  by  a  judge  I 

Tnut  no  warning — if  nnpleasant ; 

Man  has  month,  and  mouth  wants  bread  ; 
Wow's  thy  time — the  thieving  present— 

Agar's  hand  and  Piercers  head. 

IdTes  like  Bedpath's  but  remind  ae 
I  might  make  my  life  sublime ; 

Bolt,  and  leave  my  dupes  behind  me, 
Sign-posts  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

Sign-posts  that  perchance  another, 
Bre  he  cross  Ui*  Australian  main, 

Some  hard-np,  ingenious  brother. 
Seeing  may  take  heart  again. 

In  Ufe's  Add  of  social  battle, 
Qffasp  thy  pen  and  nci  thy  hiife  ; 

Fear  not  then  bold  X's  rattle, 
But — settle  thousands  on  thy  wife. 

Agar-Uke,  be  idways  **  doing,** 

Bookless  of  thy  after-iate. 
Careless  on  thy  road  to  rain, 

Thoogh  it  lead  to  prison-gate. 


Be  only  but  sisicssfnl— the  laerat  iUw  to  be. 
By  M  aMMMfests  •■  merit,  bat  ianate  efrontefy; 
Be  mtAj  b«t  suoeessfol,  and  oaly  gata  a  nane^ 
AAdtheweridwiU  black  thy  boots,  dear  tif,  on  tkc  fcity 
road  to  fame. 

Rem,  sir,  qnoemque  modo  rem  f  for  if  thou  hast  &e  "tia,^ 
'Twill  silver  o'er  the  little  flaws  that  show  the  dross  vithiB ; 
Give  guineas  unto"  charities— q)eak  sweetly  of  the  peor— 
Then,  hie  thee  to  thy  vestiy-hall,  and  grind  their  foees  mece : 

Oh,  youth — if  such  my  reader  be— live  only  for  thyself; 
There's  not  a  wiser  man  than  thou,  no  nolte  thing  thas 

pelf; 
The  golden  rule  I  thus  reverse — eiperienoe  proves  mt  tne: 
Learn  thou  to  **  do"  thy  neighbour,  as  thy  neighboor  thcs 

wiU^do." 


II. 
A  SONG  OF  LIFE.— No.  H. 

WHAT  THE  HEA.BT  OF  TBI  WOELPUNO  8AID  TO  THB 
TAKKJiX. 

For  as  long  as  thou  doest  well  unto  thyself  men  shall  speak 
waUoftfaM. 

We've  heard  of  "Hiawatha"  and  fair  "  Evangeline," 

**  The  Psalm  of  Life"  of  Longfellow  too  long  admired  hath 

been; 
So,  'midst  the  tumult  of  Cockaigne,  this  town  with  poets 

rife, 
Hath  sent  a  bard  to  sing  to  thee  this  earnest  **  Psalm  of 

Life." 


Lore  not— or  but  a  littU — (or  love  hath  little  i 
Save  marketable  vahie,  on  ov  hombog-Iovinff  mA  ; 
Waste  not  good  tijfte  (if  jilted)  (m  Mntimatt  and  m^n. 
Bat  turn  (hee  to  thy  ledgers,  aad  be  meny  and  be  viwl 

Qo  through  the  world  with  one  idea,aBd  in  itsshadav  nrt : 
"  Of  all  my  asothar's  ^Idiaa  I  lova  ai^yaslf  the  best.** 
Like  MBM— love  aoae— 4iata  aaoe— 4nd  strive  to  all  ts 

oouteous  be ;. 
Do  weU  UBto  thyself— and  well  tiie  worid  ahaH  apeak  of  (bee 

Maa  hm  m^Jviend;  a^qaaiataaces  are  wseAd  in  ti»tr  waf— 
To  pat  their  name  apoa  yoar  b^  and,  when  il*a  doe,  to  z^. 
Friendship's  a  myth — go,  roam  the  world,  and  take  ea^ 

woridliog's  votc'— 
Tts  dying  'neath  boy's  jacket  blae^lies  dead  'aeath  ■&&- 

hood's  coat! 

B^eve  in  God,  and  go  to  church-^hat  people  there  va^  m 
Thou  art  a  true  believer  in  a  true  divinity  ; 
Collection-sermons  —  mark  them  well  —  drop  guinea  ista 

plate, 
And  then  go  home  to  "  tare  and  tret"  opcxi  the  bcmtfiNi 

slate! 

Be  honest  to  the  Utler — whate'er  thy  tpvrii  be ; 
Make  not  a  loan  'neath  six  per  cent.,  with  good  security. 
Be  courteous  in  refusing — for  then  the  world  wiU  own 
Politeness  in  refusal — though  a  friend  should  aak  the  loaa. 

Eat,  drink  tiie  best,  and,  should'st  thou  wed,  bring  up  Usr 

children  well ; 
Send  them  to  school — ^but,  ere  they  go,  thine  own  expericact 

teU; 

Teti^  tium  the  great  life-lesson  thy  cold  heart  deoaelk 

true: 
"Learn  thou  to  *  do'  thy  neighbour,  as  thy  neigfabov  tbes 
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III. 
LOVE'S     LABOUR    LOST. 

A  Li.T  Oft  COCKAIOVB. 

Went  beii«ath  the  linden  trees— the  mist  hang  o'er  the  bill, 
Tke  Btvis  siug  her  eren-aong — the  shy  merle  answered 

shrill; 
The  Une  were  coming  o*er  the  lea — the  sheep  adown  the 


Andtkere,  beMttli  Ihoee  liaden  trees,  I  told  the  tender  tale. 

rd  lored  her  three  days  silently — hat  now  loye  fain  woold 

speak 
lo  the  qaif'ring  lip  of  boyhood— the  flash  on  boyhood's 

cheek; 
rd  nerer  breathed  my  love  till  now — my  coward  heart  did 

fiU- 
Till  there,  onto  my  gentle  Jane,  I  breathed  tbo  tender  tale. 

Om  ana  was  loaad  her  slender  waist — the  balmy  sammer 

breeze 
Fl^ed  with  her  daieing  ringlets  as  it  aarmnred  throvgh  the 

trees— 
I  pnsad  her  hand  wiihia  my  own,  till,  moawering  to  its  grup, 
I  dlt  the  small  hand  tremble  ere  it  thrilled  me  with  its  clasp. 

I  Towed  loTe's  vows  with  lover's  trath— I  swore  that  I 

woold  be 
for  ever  fiuthfol  to  the  love  told  'neath  that  linden  tree ; 
•Oh  I  give,**  I  cried,  "  my  gentle  Jane,  one  tress  of  flaxen 

hair. 
That  love  o'er  love's  nnqaiet  heart  that  token  aye  can  wear. 

•^Twoold  cheer  thy  poet's  lonely  lot — 'twould  spur  his 

spirit  on, 
TiD o'er  his  path  that  gaslamp,  Fame,  went  out  or  clearer 

shone; 
Until  he  daim  thee  as  his  bride  that  token  aye  he'll  wear^'— 
'^Iwi  yot^d  atk0d  me,  lope,  hefore^-^lte  ^barber  cni  my 

harr 

The  stauuer  wind  was  sighing  through  the  shady  linden  trees, 
As  down  i^on  the  dained  sward  I  sank  upon  my  knees  i 
I  felt  ny  wild  heart's  pulses  throbbing  strongly  'neath  my 

coat— 
I>ike  the  pistons  in  the  engine-room  within  the  Chelsea  boat  I 

WhOespoftiag  with  a  flaxen  tress,  « a  boon  1  a  boon !"  I 


"A  gage  of  love— OMtf  little  look— oh,  be  not  ikU  denied  I" 
Uypoeket-knifB  gleamed 'neath  her  nose — the  daring  deed 


Uato  my  heart  I  pressed  the  lock,  and  fonnd^'^M  not  ker 
mm  I 

Oh  t  fooUah  heart  1— hot  tears  will  start— oh  I  hollow-hearted 

maidl 
I  thiak  of  thee  whene'er  I  rove  through  Burlington's  Arcade  j 
^^^nc^er  I  glance  o'er  Truefltt's  shop  my  mind  is  ill  at  ease, 
I  thiak  on  Truefltt's  fair,  false  curls,  and  certain  linden  trees» 

Still  through  those  shady  linden  trees  the  soft  south  wind 

majm^l 
Unto  the  merle  the  mavis  there  may  make  a  sweet  reply ; 
i^|«vtK«oBe»  thees  Mvemeie  ay  heart's  h(^  can  I  fls 
0»  rmgUU  9ueh  a$  Tru^  maiei,  and  tetti  ai  Un  mdiix. 


IV. 
SCENES  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  LIFE- 
DRAMA. 

By  Alei\nder  Smithkrs. 

In  the  street  the  tide  of  being  how  it  hustles,  how  it  rolls! 

Gents  with  staring  "  Sydenham  trousers,"  beggars,  'busmen, 
thieves,  and  trolls ; 

In  this  stream  of  human  being,  banked  by  plate-glass- 
fronted  shops, 

Flatt'ning  nose  against  a  window  do  I  gaze  on  mutton- 
chops  1 

Sniffing  up  the  grateful  savour  of  the  beef  that's  alamode. 

Eating  luscious  mental  mouthfuls  of  imagiaary  food; 

Gazing  through  the  gkss  with  envy  on  the  knife  of  Sheffield 
steel 

As  it  cuts  through  lovely  slices  of  red  ham  and  pallid  veal. 

'Midst  this  stream  of  human  being,  banked  by  houses  tall 
and  grim, 

Pale  I  stand,  this  frosty  morrow,  with  red  eyes  with  tear- 
drops dim ; 

Here  I  stand  with  empty  stomach,  as  the  rich  man  passeth 
by- 

With  a  vision  of  hashed  venison  flitting  o'er  his  mental  eye — 

Walking  homeward  to  French  dishes,  whose  variety  grows 
stale, 

While  I  count  my  coppers  sadly  for  one  glass  ef  Alton  Ale  I 

I  could  make  my  empty  stomach  a  poor  mark  for  scorn  and 

sneers, 
I  could  wet  my  mental  whistle  with  imagiaary  "beers  ;" 
Once  before  with  hunger  maddened  I  despised  the  gUxier's 

art, 
And,  furious  as  a  hungry  dog,  I  grabbed  at  pie  and  tart. 

Soon  I  filled  my  empty  stomach.    O'er  the  fragments  of  his 

pies 
Leaped  the  cook,  with  imprecations  on  a  starving  outcast's 

eyes; 
Dragged  me  off  to  Bow-street  station,  choking  till  I  scarce 

could  speak. 
With  his  pies  within  this  stomach,  and  his  knuckles  on  this 

neck; 
Told  "the  beak"  lean  hunger's  story— how  Td  smashed  his 

window  floe. 
And  devoured  his  "muttons"  ^<rfi#— that  I  paid  for  in 

"  lang  syne ;" 
Sentence— six  month?  oakum-picking,  in  a  habitation  snug 
Of  a  felon-manufactory,  ye  call  the  "  Niw  Srowi  Jug." 

I  could  make  his  words— my  sentence— a  wide  mark  for 

scorn  and  sneers ; 
I  did  " gammon"  the  GaolChaplain  with  well-counterfeited 

tears; 
I  did  leave  the  prison— pious— with  his  prayers  for  fhture 

weal, 
And  the  Government's  permission  te  beg,  or  starve,  or  steal  I 

Oh  I  if  I  were  now  as  once,  sir,  ere  my  money  all  was  gone, 
I  could  play  sommercial  "  thimble*rig'»  and  do  the  pubUo 
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I  oonM  iMgh  to  icorn  the  tretdmill,  and  the  arm-Citigtiing 

oraiik. 
And  oonld  dnb  mytelf  Director  of  Mme  "Bmtmh  Bwo^mm* 

'Midit  the  stream  of  haoan  being,  banked  b j  hooaee  taU  and 

grim. 
Pale  I  ttand  thit  winter's  morning  with  red  eyes  with  tear- 

diopadim; 
Eager  plead  I  for  *<a  trifle*"  to  the  woridlinge* hoUow hearts, 
Flatf  niag  nose  against  the  window,  whenee  I  fildied  those 

pies  and  tarta. 
Now  the  world  is  aU  before  me— and  the  matton-chope  as 

waU— 
Whispers  head—"  be  honest  r—stomadi  another  tale  doth 

teJl: 

Through  the  window  steamed  and  greasy  will  I  dash  my  eold, 

Uneilst, 
Regardless  of  4he  "  peeler^— or  of  scratehee  of  the  wrist  I 

I  wiU  take  home  pies  in  plen^,  to  my  sweetheart— I  won't 

name  her— 
MAleunder  Smith,"  saithSmithers,"  herrfs  a  scene  fifom  ay 

•lifo-DramaP^  ^  «  «  o 

W.  B.  B.  S. 


Now,  pmaas  sing— the  day  »  onrs-Pam  is  no  longer 


V. 

THB  MEETING  OP  THB  H008B8. 

▲  DRKAX  Of  THB  RIGHT  HON.  T.  B.  K-C-IrX. 
k  glimpse  Uto  the  worid  of  "  might  haw  been"— ««mW 

CRiiiwoBTH  hath  oome  to  marshal  as,  in  his  neatest  ie^ 

diest. 
With  his  crisply  curled  *" faUbottom **  wig  upon  his  legal 

crest; 
He  looked  npon  the  GoTemment,  and  he  felft  inclined  to  cry. 
On  Diuy  and  the  Irish,  and  his  glance  was  stem  and  high. 
With  easy  grace  he  cleared  his  throat,  as  rolled  from  ran  to 

rear 
Down  aU  the  Honse  a  deafning  shoal  of  << Order!  hash! 
hear,  hear!" 


«  And  if  our  one  and  foarpenoe  M— as  M  it  may  foil  well, 

For  I  see  much  enmity  abroad  against  our  G.C.L. 

Press  where  ye  mark  his  bng  none  peak,  'midst  men  of  tape 

and  wax. 
And  let  your  session^watchwords  ber-'B«fenge,  or  giTcTs 

our  tax  I"* 

Hnrrah  t  the  foe  is  moving — hark  to  the  nungled  squeak 
Of  Dixxy's  pomps,  and  RnsselTs  Toioe,  and  Pam*fl  tongue 

within  his  cheek. 
Prom  *'  the  Beform**  dab  Qibson  hies  within  a  Hansom  cab, 
With  aU  the  noisy  chiTalry  of  Manchester  to  bhb. 


Hayter  hath  cried  oafQaarter^— (or  «  DifideT— if  s  mndi 

the  same). 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  a  flock  of  sheep  beCoiv  a  dog, 
The  floor  is  strewn  with  ill-worked  soms  from  I^wis 

**Cheqaer  liOg.** 
Then  Dixij  thought  on  Tengeaaee,  and  all  along  his  tan, 
"Remember  SgkUm  t^tmr  was  pasaedlrom  man  to 

man; 
Bat  out  spake  gentle  Pslmerstou- **  No  member  is  my  foe> 
Down  with  the  grumbling  public,  but  k»  our  brethren  go. 
Gife  me  my  own  way,  Ben  hebred,  and  should  a  place  occur 
To  giTc  away,  it  shaH  be  thine  without  the  least  demur. 
Two  men  of  talent  like  ounelm  should  brethren  sworn  be; 
rd  part  with  Giey  or  Clarendon,  ere  Pd  cross  my  sword 

with  thee.** 
Then  Dixiy  clasped  the  Premier's  hand  within  his  jawelbd 

paws, 
lot  (Mm  was  a  dearer  thing  to  him  than  Queen  or  lawa. 
Oh  I  was  there  erer  such  a  peer  for  BngUsh  eyes  to  see 
As  HMry  John,  Lord  Tiseount  Pam,for  Timtoa,  KJP.f 
And  the  -country  party"  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Pam 

the  defer, 
And  political  millennium  seemed  nearer  now  tiian  et«. 
And  Napier  in  his  thooting-coat,  and  huge  staidietilirf 

Thought  this  much  flner  fun  Iqr  for  than  the  Russintts  iron 

piUs; 
And  he  showed  hU  high  hihurity  in  hu  most  facetioM  wny. 
Exclaiming- •'Bhink  my  blank  Uank  eyes— now  here's  the 

deuce  to  pay. 
Now  blow  me  tight,  Pd  wonder  not  if  I  get  a  fleet  once 

more. 
To  «rile'  Sir  Janjes,  and  do  again— just  what  I  did  befi>r«r 
And  patriotic  M.P.'s  think,  «lf  thus  good  things  eone 

round. 
Perhaps  w^ll  get  berths  also  on  the  ministerial  ground, — 
Toum  choose  «the  Naty,'  I  "the  War,"  abolish  bay  hires; 
(Retiring  on  annuities  for  the  renahider  of  our  Uvea.) 
And  Pellatt  for  the  second  time  doth  bonnet  poor  Loda 

King, 
Eaphatio  as  aforetioBe,  when  hi^d  said  some  woadTrMa  tinmgi 
And  the  knight  of  the  <*  succession  law**  starts  up  witli 

curses  deep. 
For  his  oration  of  three  hours  had  sent  himself  to  deep  ; 
While  Johnny  Rnssd,  with  **DMme,''  and  hat  puBod  ©•« 

his  brows. 
Under  iU  brim  smiles  grimly  as  he  peers  around  the  homae^ 
And  ideally  is  looming  through  time's  rista  in  his  braia. 
The  upper  House— a  coronet— reward  for  aU  his  pain  ; 
While  from  young  Ireland's  benches  there  floats  the  nneiec^ 

wail— 
«  Down  with  the  Saxon— Uess  \}i6  Pope— and  let  ns  ha^ 
Repalel" 


.  *<Now  by  the  seals  ye  Iotc  so  wdl,  ConserratiTes  be  true, 
Charge  for  the  Treasury  benches,  and  make  the  Tarlets  rue  I" 
See  still  they  menace  and  they  roar  against  the  man  of  wax, 
Against  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  the  scape  goat  of  the  tax. 


Ho!  gaUant  members  of  the  House,  look  that  your  tom^ii 

be  ready, 
Uo!  edibies  of  New  Pdaoo-yutd,  keep  watdi  uad  kacy  { 
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For  cmr  Ftai  kttb  done  the  Torief— our  Pain  hath  told  the 

paopte, 
Aad  feek  hit  ofiee-teonre  firm  at  it  St.  Margaret*t  tteeple. 


Then  her«*s  a  health  to  Fam  the  bold,  to  Levis  and  to  Grey, 
And  grtnt  the  Uontet  oe'er  forget  the  glories  of  this  day ! 

CO. 


A    ROMANCE    OF    VALENCIA, 


CflAPTEB  I. 

THE  VEQQAMB   A2n>  THX  BITBOTHED. 

<*  Ti8  a  krely  night,  Toralito ;  see  how  brightly 
the  stars  ire  shining !  Many  a  worse  night  than 
this  hare  I  slept  beneath  their  canopy,  with  no- 
thing bat  roy  eJoak  for  a  covering;  and  I  will 
Tenture  to  say  that  I  slept  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  many  of  those  grand  signors  now  assembled 
in  yonder  mansion  erer  slept  on  their  downy  beds; 
and,  please  God,  I  will  make  my  conch  this 
Ueased  night  npon  this  green  turf,  with  the  sod 
for  my  pfllow,  and  the  heaven's  for  my  roof," 
said  Pace  Resales,  stretching  himself  on  the 
sward  in  front  of  a  large  mansion,  situated  near 
Yalencia,  the  aneient  city  of  the  Cid,  in  the  midst 
of  its  own  gardens,  wluch  were  watered  by  the 
Gnadalquirery  whilst  another  mendicant,  who  had 
knt  bb  right  arm,  and  was  also  blind  of  one  eye, 
stood  kx^ing  through  the  windows  of  the  brilliantly 
iUuminated  hall  of  the  mansion. 

"I  am  here  for  the  whole  night,"  repeated 
Paoo  Boaalcs,  as  he  drew  his  tattered  cloak  around 
his  sboalders.  "  It  cheers  me  to  hear  the  sound ' 
of  tbe  flutes,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  violas.  Be- 
sidesy  I  like  to  watch  all  those  Rreat  lords  and  fine 
ladies  going  in  and  coming  out,  and  who  knows 
but  we  may  chance  to  pick  up  a  ha[hdful  or  two 
of  reals.  I  did  hear  this  morning,  at  tbe  door  of 
Noire  Dame  de  los  Desemparados,  that  the  Signor 
Dcm  Antonio  de  Guevara,  in  celebration  of  his 
marriage,  had  given  alms  to  be  distributed  among 
tbe  poor  of  Valencia.  May  God  reward  him  for 
bts  charity.     Come  this  way,  Tovalito." 

**  Not  I,'*  said  the  other  mendicant,  "  1  can 
see  wliaf  B  gobg  on  much  better  where  I  am.'* 

**  But  I  see  a  still  better  place.  Come,  follow 
me,**  urged  Paoo  Rosalee,  as  he  crept  stealthily 
along  a  qni^aet  hedge,  which  enclosed  the  garden, 
in  search  of  a  door  that  opened  on  the  terrace ; 
bat  flfwiing  it  keked,  he  clambered  over  the  hedge 
into  the  garden,  closely  followed  by  his  companion. 
Ihej  then  concealed  themselves  in  a  thicket,  em- 
bomred  by  vines  and  Spanish  jessamines,  which 
formed  the  inner  enclosure  of  the  terrace.  The 
windows  of  the  ball-room,  which  was  on  the  ground 
floor,  opening  on  this  side,  and  the  Venetian 
biiads  being  raised,  enabled  the  two  mendicants  to 
see  distinetly  into  the  saloon,  the  walls  of  which 
were  hang  wiUi  green  garlands  and  coloured 
lanpa  of  every  hue,  whilst  suspended  from  the 
oentre  of  the  ceiling  shone  a  dazsling  lustre, 
biaadag  with  the  light  of  an  hundred  highly 
aoenfted  wax  tapers. 


According  to  ancient  custom,  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  was  a  raised  dais,  covered  with  a  rich  carpet, 
around  which  was  a  kind  of  low  divan,  whereon 
the  women  were  seated,  whilst  at  the  other  end 
the  men  stood  in  groups  conversing  with  each  other. 

"  What  a  grand  sight  it  is,  Tovalito,  to  see  all 
those  grandees  of  Valencia  dressed  in  their  rich 
brocades  and  hereditary  jewels,"  said  Paco  Re- 
sales, "  though  I  can*t  say  that  I  admire  all  that 
powder  they  wear  in  their  hair;  nor  that  stiff 
ruff  tlie  men  wear  round  their  necks,  such  as  we 
see  in  the  pictures  of  Philip  tbe  Fourth.'* 

In  the  midst  of  these  observations,  a  new  arrival 
in  the  ball  room  struck  the  two  friends  dumb  with 
surprise  and  admiration.  A  young  girl,  apparently 
not  more  than  sixteen,  entered  leaning  upon  a  fine 
tall  handsome  cavalier.  As  they  advanced  up  the 
room,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  were  di- 
rected towards  them,  whilst  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  admiration  greeted  them  on  every  side. 
E?idently  abashed  by  4he  sensation  which  her  ap- 
pearance created,  the  young  girl  timidly  shrunk 
back,  and  would  have  quitted  her  partner's  side, 
if  he,  having  taken  her  hand,  had  not  immediately 
led  her  to  the  dance,  where  soon  her  slight  form 
was  seen  moving  iu  graceful  undulations  through 
the  mazes  of  the  fantastical  bolero.  This  young 
creature,  so  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  was  also 
distinguished  by  the  simple  elegance  of  her  attire. 
Completely  robed  in  white,  she  wore  no  ornament 
in  her  hair,  which,  drawn  back  from  her  round  fair 
forehead,  fell  in  jetty  ringlets  over  her  ivory 
shoulders.  A  single  row  of  costly  diamonds, 
however,  encircled  her  throat.  Tbe  cavalier  with 
whom  she  was  dancbg^  and  who  appeared  to 
watch  her  with  a  jealous  anxiety,  was  a  youug 
man  of  high  family  and  great  military  renown. 
He  was  also  wealthy,  and  the  heir  of  vast  estates 
in  Portugal.  Doubtless  many  a  young  girl  envied 
Donna  Theresa  her  good  fortune  in  having  so  fine 
and  brave  a  youth  as  Antonio  de  Guevara  for  her 
future  husband. 

*'  My  stars ! "  said  Tovalito,  opening  his  one 
eye  still  wider  than  before,  '*  my  stars,  what  mag- 
nificence, what  grandeur,  what  wealth  there  is  in 
that  room,  and  what  beautiful  ladies  !  Why  they 
have  as  many  jewels  round  their  necks  as  would 
buy  up  all  Valencia,  and  make  the  fortunes  besides 
of  two  such  poor  creatures  as  thou  and  I.  Aye, 
and  as  would  tempt  many  an  honest  fellow  as  good 
a  Christian  as  ouraelves." 

"  Hold  thy  tongue,*'  Tovalito,  gravely  interrupted 
Paco  I(osale8,  "  oovetousness  is  a  useless  sin.    We 
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should  look  at  the  property  of  others  without 
stretchiDg  out  our  hands,  except  for  what  they 
give  us.  Dost  thou  see  Donna  Theresa  ?~  she 
who  IS  dancing  with  the  tall  cavalier  dressed  in 
black  velvet,  with  the  diamond  egret  iu  his 
hat?" 

*'  Yes,  he  looks  like  a  crow  leading  a  white 
dove,"  answered  Tovalito. 

**  Thy  comparison  only  holds  good  with  regard 
to  his  dress ;  (or  he  is  the  handsomest  youth  in 
Valencia,*'  replied  Paco.  "  But  how  pale  she 
looks !"  added  he ;  **  her  partner  must  be  Don 
Guevara,  her  affianced  husband ;  I  do  not  know 
him.  Yet,  now  that  1 16ok  at  him,  I  think  I  have 
seen  him  before." 

'*  At  the  door  of  Notre  Dame  de  los  Desempara- 
dos  ?'*  asked  Tovalito. 

"  The  very  place,"  replied  Paco,  with  a  mysteri- 
ous look ;  *'  and  for  that  reason  I  came  here  to  see 
the  bridal  party.  I  can  tell  thee  now,  that  it  was 
not  for  him  the  Donna  Theresa  made  such  long 
prayers  every  morning  at  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame." 

"Ah!  and  who  told  thee  that,  friend  Paco  P" 
asked  the  blind  mendicant. 

'<  Never  mind,  comrade,  we  respectable  beggars 
who  frequent  the  doors  of  churches  see  a  great  deal 
which  we  never  talk  about." 

"Goodf  said  the  other  mendicant,  as  he 
crossed  his  only  remaining  arm  over  his  breast, 
and  closed  his  one  eye  with  a  look  of  beatitude. 
"  I  am  going  to  repose  myself ;  and  as  bo  one  will 
come  here  to  disturb  us,  thou  sludt  relate  me  a 
story — a  tale  of  love." 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  STRANGB  LOTEE. 

"  Feiend  Tovalito,"  said  Paco  Resales,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Sultaness  Scheherazade 
commenced  her  fine  stories,  "  if  I  were  to  relate 
to  thee  all  the  love  tales  that  I  know,  we  should 
have  enough  for  every  night  of  our  lives,  but  this 
one  that  I  am  going  to  tell  thee,  although  not  less 
interesting  and  curious,  will  not  last  till  the  dawn. 
Now,  since  we  have  abundance  of  time  before  us, 
I  must  first  tell  thee  the  genealogy  of  the  Yascon- 
cellos,  which  many  carry  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Cid  Campeador*s,  but  we  are  not  at  all  agreed 
upon  that,  nor  does  it  prevent  us,  when  we  ask 
charity  from  the  family,  from  saying :  '  For  the 
name  of  God !  have  pity  upon  a  poor  Christian, 
noble  descendant  of  the  Cid.*  It  was  thus  that  I 
always  asked  alms  of  Don  Diego,  a  good  old  Sig- 
nor,  who  came  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
los  Desemparados,  and  to  which  I  owe  many  a 
handful  of  reals.  It  is  now  about  ten  years  since 
the  worthy  old  man  died,  leaving  behind  him  a 
widow  and  four  daughters,  who  are  still  quite 
young.  He  did  not  leave  much  property  to  his 
wife,  and  that  being  a  small  entailed  estate,  goes 
to  the  eldest  daughter;  so  that  the  three  youngest 


daughters  being  unprovided  for,  their  mother,   a 
proud  ambitious  woman,  sooner  than  they   should 
marry  beneath  their  rank,  resolved  that  they  should 
take  the  veil.    The  two   eldest  of  these   entered 
the   Benedictine   convent.^     Donna  Theresa,   the 
youngest  of  the  sisters,  was  to  have  been  provided 
for  in  the  same  manner ;  but   when  she   attained 
her  fifteenth  year,  every  one   who  saw  her  said — 
'Donna  Theresa  is   so  very   beautiful  that   the 
widow  Yasconcellos  will  not  be  under  the  necessity 
of  providing  for   her  in  a  nunnery ;  the   signers 
will  be  too  glad  to  marry  her  portionless   as   she 
is.'     She  always  came  to  prayers  with  her  mother 
at  the  Notre  Dame  de  los  Desemparados.     At  that 
time  I  stood  near  the  door  on  the  third   step  to- 
wards the  left ;  we  had  held  that  pUce  from  father 
to  son  without  ever  having  given  cause  of  offence 
or  complaint,   I  can  say  that.      When   Donoa 
Beatrice  and  her  daughter  arrived,  I  never  failed  to 
take  off  my  hat,  and  say  in  a  respectful   tone, 
*  Noble  descendants  of  the   Cid,   charity,   ia  the 
name  of  God  1'     It  flattered  the  obi  lady's  pride 
to  be  thus  addressed,  and  she  invariably  gave  me 
something,  and  Donna  Theresa,  putting  aside  her 
veil,  would  drop  a  maraveda  into  my  hat.     Some^ 
times  she  would  say  to  me  in  her  low,  sweet  voice, 
'  God  help  thee,  my  poor  man !  say  a  prayer  for 
me  at  Notre  Dame  de  las   Nieves/     And   I  did 
pray,  Tovalito,  that  He  would  bless  the  young  girl, 
and  grant  her  a  good  husband,  instead  of  shuttiig 
her  up  between  four  walls.     And  I  am  not   sue 
that  He  has  not  heard  my  prayer  ;  for  thoa   sees! 
that  she  has  found  a  fine  one,  young,  brave,   and 
rich !     Many*s  the  serenade  she  has  had   undw 
her  window  when  the  old  lady  was  a-bed.     I  knov 
of  four  handsome  cavaliers  who  were  in  love  with 
Donna  Theresa,  who  used  to  follow  her  to   Notre 
Dame  de  los  Desemparados,  and  wait  for  her  oit- 
side.     But  she  never  looked  at  one  o£  them,  and 
kept  herself  closely  veiled.     I  know  of  uiotiier, 
however,  at  whom  she  did  look.     He  was  the  most 
persevering  of  all  her  admirers.      At   first  she 
treated  him  with  the  same  cold  indiffsrenee  At 
did  the  others ;  but  one  morning  this  fine,  amto- 
cratic-looking  Signer,  whose  name  I  do  act  know 
— for  he  was  a  stranger  in  Valencia — came  up  to 
me:  'Thou  art    acquainted  with   the  beanliful 
young  lady  who  goes   to  church  at  Notre   Daoie. 
Wilt  thou  give  her  this  note,  aud  take  this  for  thj 
trouble  ?*  said  he,  putting  a  note  aud  a  doubloon 
into  my  hand.     He  spoke  so  politely,  and  yet  with 
so  much  authority  that  I  could  not  refuse." 

**  Aye,  friend  Paoo,  there  is  certainly  aa  icxe- 
sistible  authority  in  a  doubloon!"  interrupted 
Tovalito. 

"But  I  was  greatly  embarassed,"  coatiaaed 
Paoo,  without  noticing  this  sarcastic  ohservatioa, 
"  for  I  knew  not  who  the  Signer  was,  nor  did  I 
know  in  what  manner  to  accost  Donaa  Th^^sa. 
However,  I  took  my  usual  station  oa  the  thiid 
step  of  Notre  Dame,  put  the  paper  into  my  liat, 
and  the  doubloon  into  my  pocket,  and  awaited 
patiently  the  arrival  of  the  two  ladies.     I  was  not 
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tLere  kmg  when  thej  made  their  appearanoe<  Dost 
thou  know,  Tondito^  that  there  is  a  nataral  ouq- 
ning  in  all  women,  that  would  deceive  and  throw 
any  man  off  his  guard  ?  Would'st  thou  believe 
it ;  when  Doiina  Theresa  was  passing  me  on  her 
waj  oat  of  ohan^,  she  slipped  her  hand  very 
qoietlj,  without  even  looking  at  me,  into  my  hat, 
and  took  oat  the  note,  leaving  in  its  stead  a  hand- 
ful of  reals?  The  strange  cavalier,  who  was 
standing  a  step  below  me,  had  no  occasion  to  ask 
if  I  had  performed  his  oommieaioD,  for  he  saw  the 
transaction.  A  mouMut  afterwards  he  walked 
away  after  the  ladies.  I  saw  no  more  of  him  for 
several  days  after  that,  till  one  day  that  Donna 
Beatrice  had  gone  to  pay  her  eldest  daughter  the 
Coontess  de  Yasooncelbs,  a  visit  at  Orihuela.  I 
was  in  my  usnal  place  when  Donna  Theresa  eame 
with  her  dnenna  to  morning  prayers,  and  immedi- 
ately following  her  was  the  young  cavalier  who 
had  given  me  the  letter  ten  days  before.  From 
that  day  he  came  regularly  to  the  morning  service, 
but  he  gave  me  no  more  epistles.  Three  weeks 
afterwards  the  Dowager  Countess  de  Yasconoellos 
returned  to  Valencia,  and  I  again  lost  sight  of 
Donna  Theresa's  lover.  The  first  Sunday  after  her 
retan,  the  old  lady  was  more  profuse  than  usual 
in  her  charity,  and  said  to  me  as  she  passed  me  on 
her  way  from  oharoh,  'On  Thursday  morning 
after  Pentecost,  I  give  bread  and  wine  to  the 
poor ;  come  and  take  thy  part  of  it' " — 

"It  was  to-day,*'  interrupted  Tovalito. 

"  I  know  it ;  but  I  did  not  choose  to  put  my« 
self  cot  for  such  a  trifle.  Donna  Theresa  kept 
her  veil  down,  so  that  I  did  not  see  her  face,  but 
I  knew  by  the  sound  of  her  voiee  that  she  was 
weeping :  'Pray  to  Qod  for  me,  good  Pace,'  said 
&lie,  patting  some  money  into  my  hat  That  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  when  the  prayers  were  over,  the 
reverend  father  Karoo  published  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage between  Donna  Theresa  de  Yasconoellos,  and 
SigDor  Don  Antonio  de  Quevara,  and  the  report 
was  immediately  spread  that  alms  were  to  be  dis« 
tribated  at  the  church  door,  to  the  poor,  in  the 
iiame  of  Don  Ghievara,  who  id  a  stranger  here,  and 
a  native  of  Seville.  T,  of  course,  thought  that 
Signer  Antonio  and  the  stranger  who  had  been  so 
liberal  of  his  notes  and  doubibons  was  the  same 
person.  Being,  therefore,  onrious  to  see  the  bride 
ud  bridegroom,  I  strung  my  wallet  over  my 
shoulder,  and  eame  hither  this  evening  as  thou 
l^owest  But  instead  of  seeing,  as  I  expected, 
the  gaUant  who  was  so  generous  to  me,  I  see  a 
laan  whose  face  I  cannot  recognise.  By  the  hairs 
of  my  head !  he  is  no  more  like  Donna  Theresa's 
^er,  than  thou  art^  with  thy  blind  eye,  and  one 
sns,  Tovalito !  No,  no !  it  is  not  he  whom  the 
^^esntifal  bride  loves ;  and  yet  she  vrill  be  married 
to  him  to-morrow  by  the  dignitary  the  Canon  don 
%nacio  de  Yasconoellos,  her  uncle." 

"  Perhaps  not !"  interrupted  a  voice  that  made 
(he  two  mendicants  start  to  their  feet.  A  tall  man 
stood  before  them ;  his  form  was  commanding,  his 
^ores  were  regular  and  handsome,  his  beard, 


which  was  light,  was  cut  to  a  point,  and  thus  dis- 
played the  perfect  oval  of  his  fine  face.  A  large 
wide-brimmed  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  and  fell 
behind  over  the  collar  of  the  ample  cloak  which 
concealed  the  rest  of  his  person.  "  Here,"  said 
he,  throwing  a  doubloon  into  Paco  Resales'  hat, 
which  always  occupied  a  prominent  position,  even 
when  the  owner  himself  stood  modestly  back — 
"  would'st  thou  be  clever  and  daring  enough  to 
deliver  this  note" — holding  one  up — "  to  its 
address  ?" 

Paco  who  was  quite  stupid  by  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  appearance  of  the  stranger,  made  bim 
no  reply,  but  took  the  note  meohanically,  and  put« 
ting  it  into  his  hat,  left  the  thicket  where  he 
and  hb  companion  had  lain  concealed  from  obser- 
vation. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THS  MT8TKBI0U8  LSTTEA. 

TflET  were  still  dancing  in  the  ball-room ;  twenty 
couples  with  their  light  castanetes  marked  the 
time  of  the  lively  and  graceful  bolero,  whilst  the 
windows,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  formed 
two  vast  illumined  frames,  in  which  these  iabl&ux 
vivoMs  came  and  disappeared,  like  the  changing 
views  of  the  diorama.  As  Paco  drew  nearer  to 
the  front  of,  the  house,  he  could  distinguish  the 
form  of  Donna  Theresa,  as  she  leant  pensively 
over  the  balcony,  apart  from  the  busy  crowd 
within.  Don  Guevara  was  standing  by  her  side, 
and  she  appeared  to  listen  to  the  words  he  ad- 
dressed to  her  with  a  oabn  and  mild  attention ; 
but  a  closer  observer  might  have  seen  her  lip 
quiver,  her  cheek  grow  pade,  and  her  fair  young 
brow  slightly  contract  with  the  pain  of  suppressed 
emotion;  whilst  the  flowers  which  she  held  in 
her  hand  trembled  and  shook,  although  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  sufficient  to  agitate  or  set  them 
in  motion. 

Without,  all  was  still  and  silent ;  the  terrace, 
which  was  but  faintly  and  partially  illuminated  by 
the  reflection  of  the  lights  from  the  ballroom,  was 
mostly  in  the  shade,  and  the  garden  beyond  it  was 
in  the  deepest  obscurity ;  for  dark  clouds  covered 
the  sky  and  mingled  the  horizon  with  the  deep 
blue  of  the  distant  sea.  Theresa  gazed  in  a  silent 
and  melancholy  abstraction  upon  the  gloomy  land- 
scape before  her,  which,  fn>m  its  dark  and  lowering 
aspect,  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  troubled 
thoughts  of  the  young  girl. 

At  this  moment  a  light  breeze  sprung  up,  and 
shook  the  branches  of  the  orange  trees,  and  bent 
the  heads  of  two  palms,  which  grew  so  near  the 
house  that  their  foliage  completely  shaded  that  end 
of  the  balcony  occupied  by  the  Spanish  maiden 
and  her  intended  lord.  The  sound  evidently 
awakened  some  association  in  her  mind  that  pamed 
and  distressed  her,  for  she  started,  sighed  deeply, 
and  turned  uneasily  aside. 

"I  fear  thou  art  indisposed,  my  love,"  whis- 
pered Don  Antonio  in  a  tone  of  tender  soUcitis^lC 
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«* Do  not  be  unetsy,  Signor"  replied  Thereet, 
•*  the  crowd  and  heat  of  the  bidlroom  hare  over- 
oome  me-'I  shall  soon  be  better." 

'<  The  fresh  air  of  the  garden  would  doubtless 
rerive  thee ;  suffer  me  to  lead  thee  to  it,  my 
Theresa  f* 

The  tender  tones  of  her  brer's  roioe  appeared 
to  displease  her,  for  she  feigned  not  to  have  heard 
what  he  said,  and  tnmed  away  to  join  her  mother 
in  the  saloon ;  bnt  at  that  moment  a  dark  shadow 
passed  beneath  the  balcony,  and  stood  still  when  it 
reached  the  palm  trees  which  overhang  the  end  of 
it.  The  young  girl  shnddered,  for  the  figure  was 
so  near  to  her  tluit  she  oould  have  touched  it  with 
her  hand.  At  length  a  plaintive  voice,  which  she 
instantly  recognised,  cried,  '*  Charity,  noble  descend- 
ant of  the  Cid,  charity  for  a  poor  Christian ! 
God  will  reward  you  for  it  in  this  world  and  the 
next!" 

These  well  known  sounds  again  awakened  the 
associations  which  had  before  disturbed  her  mind ; 
a  death-like'pallor  overspread  her  countenance,  and 
a  faint  exclamation  escaped  from  her  trembling 
lips. 

"  That  wretched  creature  has  alarmed  thee,'* 
said  Don  Antonio,  looking  angrily  towards  the 
spot  where  Paco  Eosales  stood,  half  concealed  be- 
neath the  palm  trees,  "  how  has  he  dared  to  come 
here  P     I  will  go  and  have  him  turned  out" 

<*  Signer,"  quickly  interrupted  Donna  Theresa, 
"  h  e  is  here  by  my  leave ;  I  gave  him  permission  to 
enter  the  garden  to  see  the  fete ;  I  know  the 
man ;  he  is  a  pensioner  of  my  mother's.** 

<<  Charity,  charity,  noble  young  lady !  charity  for 
a  poor  Christian;"  again  cried  Paco  Eosales, 
holding  up  his  hat. 

Theresa  bending  low  put  some  money  into  it, 
and  furtively  withdrew  the  note,  which  she  con- 
*cealed  within  her  bosom;  then  pale,  and  trembling, 
with  her  hands  pressed  upon  her  hearf,  she  stood 
still  and  motionless,  gazing  into  the  obscurity  of 
the  terrace  as  if  in  searoh  of  some  object  of  deep 
interest  and  anxiety.  Paco  Resales  had  already 
disappeared  and  joined  his  companion  at  the  place 
where  he  had  left  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  P'*  said  be,  seeing  Tovalito 
with  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  dagger — "  why 
dost  thou  look  so  angry  and  excited,  what  has*; 
thou  seen  P** 

"  I  have  seen  one  whom  I  did  not  expect  to 
meet  here,**  replied  Tovalito  in  a  low  voice — "  I 
have  just  stood  face  to  face  with  my  enemy,  my 
mortal  enemy.  By  every  drop  of  blood  in  my 
veins,  his  life  hung  but  by  a  thread.** 

"  But  where  is  he  P**  asked  Paco  B.osales,  more 
and  more  astonished. 

The  other  mendicant,  after  looking  cautiously 
round  him,  roplied  in  a  still  lower  tone,  «  Close  to 
us,  perhaps ;  it  is  the  same  cavalier  who  gave  thee 
the  letter  awhile  ago,  and  whose  name  thou  art  in 
ignorance  of.  Let  us  go  farther  off,  and  I  will 
tell  it  to  thee.** 

Tovalito,  drawing  bis  companion  away  from  the 


garden,  sat  down  under  the  hedge  outside,  and 
Paco  took  his  seat  dose  by  him :  '*  WeU ;  who  is 

this  gallant  P"  asked  be.  '<He  is  not  what  he 
appears  f  hen  P  Thou  hast  recognised  in  him  a 
comrade,  perhaps  P*' 

"No,"  replied  Tovalito  coldly,  "I  recognised 
Don  Alonso  de  Gusman,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  Governor  of  Andalusia, 
and  a  Grandee  of  Spain." 

"  What  dost  thou  say,  Tovalito  P  so  powerful  a 
Signer.  0 1  and  pray  what  is  he  dcHUg  at  Valencia, 
alone,  and  without  attendants  P** 

"  I  know  not ;  it  was  not  in  this  country  I 
knew  him  ;  no  doubt  he  is  hen  on  some  secret 
SUte  affair.** 

"  This  is  some  mysterious  histoiy,**  said  Paco 
Resales,  *'  and  I  pray  thee  let  me  hear  it.  This 
time  we  are  alone,  thou  can*s(^  speak  fearlesaly." 

"It  is  no  love  story,  nor  did  I  learn  it,  nnfortu- 
tunately,  at  the  doer  of  a  church,"  answered  To- 
valito drawing  a  deep  sigh  ;  "  formerly,  I  led  a 
different  life  to  this." 

*•  Merciful  Heaven  !**  interrupted  Paco,  "  what 
dost  thou  mean  P  Well,  I  have  always  suspected 
that  then  had*st  another  manner  for  asking  for 
money  from  thy  neighbours." 

"  Yes,  before  taking  up  the  wallet  I  carried  the 
musket  ;  it  is  not  from  thee,  friend  Paco,  that  I 
would  conceal  what  happened  to  me  during  my 
campaigns.  Pirst,  then,  thou  must  know  that  pro- 
fessieni^ly,  sometimes  for  one  thing,  sometimes  for 
another,  I  made  a  great  many  journeys  to  the 
frontier ;  often  being  in  Portugal  in  the  morning, 
and  in  Spain  in  the  evening ;  and  if  I  had  been 
content  to  follow  my  own  little  commerce,  instead 
of  meddling  with  State  affairs,  I  should  now  be  in 
a  very  different  position.  It  was  that  which 
mined  me.  But  thou  dost  not  understand  vrlmt 
I  allude  to,  Paco.** 

"  Not  I,  by  my  soul !"  replied*  the  mendicant, 
with  an  ironical  smile;  "is  it  that  instead  of 
having  followed  thy  trade  on  thine  own  account, 
thou  dids*t  maroh  under  the  orders  of  some 
grandee  P" 

"Thou  hast  guessed  it.  There  was  at  that  time 
a  much  more  dangerous  trade  than  mine  going  on 
at  the  frontier.  Since  the  Duke  de  Bragansa  had 
revolted  against  our  master  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  Portuguese  rebels  had  put  the  crown  upon 
bis  head,  he  kept  up  a  secrot  correspondenoe  with^ 
Andalusia.  The  persons  chosen  to  carry  on  thi^ 
correspondence  wero  merohants,  monks,  and  smug- 
glers ;  by  them  were  the  Duke  de  Sidonia's  letter^ 
conveyed   to   the  Queen  of  Portugal  his  sister.*^ 

"  They  were  affairs  of  State,  pei^ps  some  con^ 
spiracy  against  the  King,"  intem^>ted  Paoo,  ■<  and 
which  might  have  endangered  thy  neck  P" 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  quietly  replied  Tovalxtq 
"but  he  who  risks  nothing  gains  nothing.*' 

"  That  is  true.  Go  on  with  thy  story,"  8ai< 
Paco  Resales,  closing  his  eyes,  "I  am  listening  J 
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**  I  DID  not  know  exactly  wbat  tbey  were  plot- 
ting^" said  Tovalito ;  "  the  letters  I  carried  were 
sealed ;  besides,  I  don't  know  bow  to  read.  At^ 
the  end  of  a  little  time,  Don  Alonzo  de  Guzman 
came  to  the  frontier,  under  the  pretence  of  visiting 
a  rdation,  the  Marquess  d*Agamonte,  whose 
estates  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana. 
Then  there  were  great  bnnting  parties  to  which  a 
number  of  gentlemen  were  invited  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  When  I  saw  the  costly  entertain- 
ments which  Don  Alonzo  gare  to  all  these  people, 
I  guessed  that  some  rebellion  was  ripe  for  execu- 
tion. As  I  am  a  native  of  San  Lucar  de  Barra- 
meda,  and  a  subject  of  the  Duke  de  Sidonia,  they 
trasted  me.  I  was  not  then  as  naked  and  as  poor 
as  Job ;  I  had,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agamonte, 
a  small  house,  very  much  dilapidated,  certainly, 
bat  it  served  my  purposes,  and  was  a  safer  retreat 
or  me  than  four  better  walls  might  have  been. 
One  day  Don  Alonzo  himself  came  to  me  with  my 
orders,  which  were  that  I  should  repair  immedi- 
ately to  Portugal  for  a  large  quantity  of  fire-arms 
and  ammunition.  I  took  Qiy  departure  that  same 
erening,  and  two  days  afterwards  everything  was 
smuggled  into  my  house.  It  was  a  complete  ar- 
senal. When  Don  Alonzo  saw  how  well  I  had 
executed  my  commission,  he  remitted  me  five 
thousand  reals  and  a  packet  of  letters.  The  reals 
were  for  myself,  and  the  letters  I  was  to  convey 
to  liisbon.  ?or  that  stroke  I  thought  my  fortune 
was  made. 

It  was  late  when  Don  Alonzo  went  away.  As 
I  was  to  start  at  daybreak,  I  made  all  my  necessary 
preparations,  and  then  lay  down  on  the  bed  in  my 
dotbes  and  fell  asleep.  About  midnight  I  had  a 
dreaoQ,  a  terrible  dream.  I  thought  that  the  walls 
of  mj  house  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  turned  into 
as  many  demons,  that  mocked  and  grinned  at  me 
as  I  lay  pressed  down  by  some  immoveable  weight. 
In  Tahi  1  attempted  to  scream  or  call  for  help,  the 
demons  formed  a  circle  round  me,  which  gradually 
narrowed  and  narrowed,  till  I  was  so  closely  and 
tigfatlj  hemmed  in,  that  I  could  no  longer  breathe, 
then  I  gare  one  shriek  of  despair  and  agony,  which 
awoke  me,  but  I  awoke  to  a  reality  as  terrible,  and 
nM>re  so,  than  my  dream.  Around  my  bed  were 
about  twenty  armed  men,  with  drawn  swords  over 
iBj  bead.  In  a  moment  I  saw  the  peril  I  was  in. 
It  was  dear  to  me  that  we  were  betrayed,  a  spy 
had  informed  against  us,  and  all  must  be  disco- 
▼ered.  ^he  letters  were  on  a  small  table  by  my 
side  ;  tbe  officer  who  commanded  the  troop  of  sol- 
diers aeixed  upon  them.  I  saw  that  all  was  over 
with  -OB,  so  recommending  my  soul  to  God,  I  took 
oue  oC  mj  pistob  from  my  belt  and  fired  upon  the 
barreU  of  gunpowder  which  stood  in  the  corner  of 
tbeioom. 

**  Merciful  Father !     Thou  mightest  have  died 
QQiepentant,"  interrupted  Pace  Resales. 

**  We  were  Uown  up,"  coldly  pursued  Tovalito. 


'*  The  roof,  the  viralls,  everything  the  house  con- 
tained, were  scattered  like  a  handful  of  dust  to  the 
wind.  I  found  myself  lying  on  the  floor,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins  ;  around  me  were  the  dead  and 
the  dyrag,  whose  cries  of  agony,  and  shrieks  of 
despair  still  rin^  in  my  ears.  I  endeavoured  to 
rise,  but  fell  down  again  with  almost  as  little  life 
in  me  as  the  corpse  that  was  stretched  at  my  side. 
How  long  I  lay  in  this  state  I  cannot  tell,  but 
when  I  came  to  my  senses  it  was  to  find  myself 
blind  and  mutilated  as  you  see  me.  However,  I 
did  not  then  regret  it ;  those  letters  which  would 
have  betrayed  everything  were  destroyed." 

"  And  Don  Alonzo,  did  he  not  reward  thee  for 
this  noble  act  of  fidelity  ?"' interrupted  Paco  Ro- 
sales. 

"  He  P  No.  When  I  recovered  my  senses  I 
was  in  gaol,  with  a  handful  of  straw  for  my  bed. 
I  thought  every  day  would  be  my  last,  so  horribly 
did  I  suffer  from  my  wounds ;  but  a  ^ind  and 
charitable  Franciscan,  who  visited  the  prisoners, 
applied  some  salve  to  them,  which  at  length  cured 
me.  The  cure,  however,  was  not  meant  to  last 
long,  for  I  was  condemned  to  death,  not  for  a 
State  crime,  nothing  having  been  discovered,  but 
for  a  few  miserable  bales  of  merchandise  which  I 
had  smuggled.  Then  I  expected  that  Don  Alonzo 
would  come  to  my  assistance,  and  effect  my  de- 
liverance, or  at  least,  send  me  the  means  of  making 
my  escape  from  the  prison ;  but  I  was  at  last  un- 
deceived. Immediately  after  the  event  he  had 
taken  his  departure,  without  caring  what  would 
become  of  me.  Perhaps  he  was  in  hopes  that  I 
should  be  hung,  that  he  might  be  rid  of  me.  I 
got  out  of  it,  nevertheless,  by  the  help  of  God  ; 
the  evening  before  I  was  to  be  hanged  in  the  great 
square  of  Agamonte,  I  made  my  escape.  I  walked 
for  three  weeks,  only  stopping  to  rest  for  a  few 
hours,  or  to  beg  a  morsel  of  bread  at  the  cottages 
I  passed  on  my  way.  At  length  I  reached  this 
good  town  of  Valencia.  No  longer  in  a  condition 
to  follow  my  old  trade,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  get 
my  living  like  many  other  honest  folks,  by  begging 
at  the  church  doors.  This  is  my  history,  and  the 
secret  of  my  acquaintance  with  Don  Alonzo  de 
Guzman." 

*'  And  well  he  has  recompensed  thee,  for  having 
lost  an  eye  and  an  arm  in  his  seryice,  as  well  as 
everything  else  thou  didst  possess,"  cried  Paco 
Resales ;  '*  in  thy  place,  I  should  have  revenged 
myself,  friend  Tovalito  !'* 

**  Revenged  myself !  in  what  manner  P" 
"  This,*'  said  Paco,  laying  his  hand  on  the  dag- 
ger which  he  wore  in  his  belt.  "  Thinkest  thou 
that  this  does  not  strike  a  man  as  dead  as  the 
sword  of  an  hidalgo  ?  Thou  hast  lost  a  fine  op- 
portunity this  night," 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Tovalito,  "there  is 
nothing  easier  than  to  kill  a  man ;  but  what  is 
death  to  him  who  has  no  time  to  anticipate  its 
approach  ?  He  does  not  even  feel  it.  So  poor  a 
revenge  would  not  satisfy  me." 


Paco  Resales,   hearing  a  slight 
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amidst;  the  foliage,  arosd  to  see  what  it  was ;  to  his 
Biirprise  h6  saw  the  form  of  a  female,  robed  in 
white,  emerge  from  the  thicket  into  the  broad  walk 
of  the  terrace,  and  after  walking  a  few  steps, 
pause,  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do ;  then  again,  as 
if  struck  by  some  sudden  thought,  it  turned  to 
retrace  its  steps  back  to  the  house,  when  a  ?oice, 
which  he  immediately  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  strange  cavalier  who  had  given  him  the  note, 
arrested  her  further  progress.  "  Theresa,"  cried 
he,  "  I  have  awaited  thee  this  hour,  and  I  began 
to  upbraid  thee  for  thy  tardiness,  and  to  think 
thou  didst  not  intend  to  come.  In  which  case  I 
had  resolved  to  go  and  tear  thee  by  force  from  the 
arms  of  my  detested  rival.  But  thou  art  here, 
and  now  nought  can  separate  us — come,  dearest, 
let  us  hasten  from  this,  before  thou  art  missed 
from  the  ball  room,"  added  Don  Alonzo,  passing 
his  arm  around  her  waist  to  draw  her  away ;  but 
the  young  girl  drew  timidly  from  him,  and  at- 
tempted to  pass,  when  again  be  put  his  arm  around 
her,  and  forcibly  held  her  back.  "  Well !"  cried 
he,  with  bitter  irony,  "  so  thou  didst  not  expect 
me ;  but  thou  seest  I  am  here,  and  punctual  to 
my  time,  and  ready  to  fulfil  my  promise." 

'*  Alas !  it  is  too  late ;  dost  thou  not  know  that 
they  are  even  now  celebrating  my  approaching 
nuptials  with  Don  Antonio  de  Guevara,  and  that 
to-morrow  he  leads  me  to  the  altar  P" 

"  Yes,  another  has  received  those  vows  of  which 
I  am  the  dope ;  another  will  receive  those  tender 
caresses  and  soft  endearments,  for  which  I  have 
risked  my  life  !  Nay,  more,  my  name,  mine  in- 
heritance. But  no,  it  must  not,  cannot  be. 
Theresa;  I  will  not  suffer  thee  to  accomplbh  thy 
cruel  treason  !*' 

"  With  what  dost  thou  upbraid  me  P  Didst 
thou  not  leave  me,  without  informing  me  where 
thou  wentest,  without  one  line  to  say  that  I  was 
still  in  thy  memory  ?  Had  I  not  to  struggle  alone 
against  the  prayers,  the  entreaties,  and,  at  length, 
the  authority  of  my  mother  P  And  when  I  knelt 
at  her  feet,  and  confessed  my  love  for  another,  I 
had  not  even  the  power  of  telling  her  the  name 
of  him  I  loved ;  for  I  knew  it  not.'* 

''Thou  shouldst  have  had  more  confidence  in 
me,  and  have  trusted  to  my  honour,*'  replied  Don 
Alonzo  proudly ;  "  but  there  is  yet  time,  I  can  still 
save  thee ;  but  thou  must  follow  me  now — this 
instant." 

"  No,  no,  leave,  leave  me !"  cried  she,  endea- 
vouring to  extricate- herself  from  his  arms;  but  he 
strained  her  the  more  tightly  to  him,  and  passion- 
ately exclaimed — 

"  Cruel  girl,  why  wouldst  thou  quit  me  ?  Thou 
knowest  how  I  love  thee.  Hast  thou  already 
forgotten  our  moonlit  walks  amongst  these  orange 
groves,  and  how  thou  didst  swear  by  their  tender 
buds  to  love  and  cherish  me — only  me  ?  See  this 
orange  blossom,  it  is  scarcely  blown  since  then : 
and  yet  thou  art  changed !  Can  it  be  that  its 
bloom  and  scent  outlives  a  woman's  love  ?  Oh, 
Theresa,  is  this  thy  love— this  thy  faith,  thy  trust  P 


Have  the  few  days  that  I  was  absent,  oompdled 
to  be  absent,  wroi^ht  this  ehange  in  Uiee  P  Leave 
thee !  yes  I  will  leave  thee,  since  I  know  tboa 
dost  not  love  me — that  thou  didst  never  bve  me ! 
Farewell,  Theresa.  I  Joved  thee — I  fear  I  lore 
still ;  but  I  pity,  I  despise  thee  !* 

"Oh,  Signor,  recall  those  words,"  cried  ibe 
young  girl,  dropping  on  her  knees  before  him; 
"  recall  them  ere  I  leave  thee ;  I  have  but  one 
moment  more4o  spare ;  they  are  already  in  search 
of  me.  My  life,  my  more  than  life — mj  honour 
is  in  thy  bands!  Have  mercy  on  me;  say  that 
thou  dost  not  despise  me,  and  let  me  go.  I  hare 
loved  thee  ;  oh,  how  well !" 

"Then  love  me  still,  Theresa,"  cried  Don 
Alonzo,  raising  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Oh !  I  do,  I  do ;  but  I  cannot — must  not." 

"Prove  it,"  interrupted  Don  Alonzo.  "Tkm 
lackest  the  courage;  thou  dost  not  want  it — 
mine  will  serve  for  both,"  added  he  taking  her  in 
his  arms. 

"No,  no,  it  cannot  be,"  answered  Theresa, 
weeping  bitterly,  "  I  would  have  followed  thee  as 
thy  wife  into  poverty  and  obscurity.  I  would 
have  worked — slaved  for  thee ;  have  sacrificed  all 
— parents,  friends,  home,  the  world  as  thy  wife, 
but  not  as  thy  mistress.  Thou  mayst  kill  mt  if 
thou  wilt,  but  I  will  not  follow  thee." 

"  Listen,"  said  he,  forcibly  detaining  her,  **  the 
obstacles  to  our  marriage  are  almost  insurmount- 
able; but  if  thou  wilt  trust  thyself  with  me,  I 
swear  to  thee  to  remove  them ;  but  it  will  be 
months,  perhaps  years,  before  I  can  succeed.  Li 
the  meantime,  if  thou  wilt  be  content  with  a 
private  marriage,  my  hand  and  soul  are  thine." 

"  Oh,  heavens  1"  hastily  interrupted  the  agitated 
girl,  as  she  tightly  grasped  the  hand  that  supported 
her  trembling  form,  "  dost  thou  hear  that  noise  ?^ 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  voices  and  foot* 
steps  were  heard  in  the  garden,  and  the  lurid  hghi 
of  numerous  torches  flashed  across  the  walks,  and 
played  over  the  flower  beds,  lighting  up  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  garden,  and  penetrating  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  orange  grove  and  thickets 
that  surrounded  the  terrace.  The  uame  of  Theresa 
resounded  from  an  hundred  lips,  and  echoed  firom 
bower  to  bower  ;  men  ran  wildly  to  and  fro,  their 
dark  countenances  lit  up  by  the  torches  which 
they  bore  aloft  above  their  heads,  whilst  in  their 
midst  Don  Guevara,  pale  and  haggard  looking, 
called  in  accents  of  despair  upon  Theresa's  name. 
The  mendicants  seeing  the  confusion,  joined  tbe 
throng  on  the  terrace,  and  pointed  out  to  Don 
Guevara  the  place  where  they  had  last  seen  the 
lovers. 

"  We  saw  them,  signor,"  said  Paco, "  but  a  few 
minutes  since,  in  the  orange  grove.  The  cavalier 
was  tall,  and  wore  a  long  dark  oloak ;  thev  cannot 
be  far  off." 

Without  waiting  to  hear  more,  Don  Antonio 
hastened  to  the  spot.  A  few  minutes  after 
he  returned  with  her  diamond  necklaoe  in  bis 
hand.    He  had  picked  it  up  in  the  orange  grove. 
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Cotton  and  wool  are  the  two  principal  materials 
oat  of  wbicli  the  civili&ed  world  contrives  to  raise 
a  respectable  exterior.  Witliout  the  former 
Lancashire  might  still  have  been  a  quiet,  un- 
pretending county ;  without  the  latter,  Yorkshire 
would  still  be  a  sporting,  grouse-shooting  district, 
neither  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  steam  engines, 
nor  bbckened  by  the  smoke  of  factories. 

The  traveller,  as  he  gazes  at  those  gigantic 
buOdings,  high  ohimneysy  and  soot-begrimmed 
bouses,  with  their  pale  coloured  occupants,  must, 
however,  now  and  then  ask  himself  where  all  the 
nw  material  comes  from,  which  these  great  fac- 
tories absorb,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year  ? 
He,  probably,  is  aware  that  cotton  is  the  product 
of  a  tree,  and  wool  the  product  of  the  sheep  ;  and 
at  this  point  the  subject  drops.  But  where  the 
unreflective  traveller  leaves  off,  we  propose  to 
begm,  simply  premising  that  our  remarks  will  be 
confined  to  wool.  The  cotton  interest  must  take 
care  of  itself  for  the  present. 

Oor  chief  supplies  of  this  article  come  from 
the  Southern  colonies,  the  vast  plains  of  which, 
combined  with  a  pretty  temperate  climate,  seem 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wool. 
Thera  the  squatter,  with  his  flocks,  ranging  from 
two  or  three  thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand* 
leads  a  life  as  truly  pastoral  as  any  we  could 
select  from  the  pages  of  Virgil;  seeiug  nothing 
of  the  world,  perpetually  looking  upon  sheep  and 
*'nuis,"  his  monotonous  existence  occasionally 
varied  with  a  dog  hunt,  or  a  visit  to  a  neighbour- 
ing squatter,  and  once  or  twice  a  year  a  journey 
into  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  or  Sydney.  If  fortunate, 
he  saves  money,  and  at  length  returns  home  to 
live  in  the  old,  old  ooantry,  and  lay  his  bones 
amongst  his  forefathers. 

The  average  weight  of  wool  per  sheep  is  about 
two  pounds  and  ahalf ;  the  shearing  season  is 
from  September  to  January.  The  wool  undergoes 
a  prelijBinaiy  sorting  at  the  stations,  whence  it  is 
convened  on  bullock  drays,  or  down  the  Murray 
river  in  flat  bottomed  steamers,  to  the  shipping 
port ;  it  is  then  repadced  into  square  or  oblong 
bag^  weighing  from  two  to  four  cwt.  each,  and 
sent  to  England.  The  freight  varies  from  a  half • 
pei^y  to  flv«  farthings  a  pound.  The  quality 
dilns,  ef  eourse,  considerably— the  ^m«^  wool 
ratlises^  at  th«  present  time,  about  ten  pence  to 
thirteen  peoee  a  pound,  the  finest  sort,  as  much  as 
half  a  crown.  The  hwrger  portion,  however, 
niQges  between  these  two  extremes.  On  its  arrivtd 
ia  London,  the  bales  are  placed  in  warehouses,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  London  Docks,  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Eagle's,  and  Goochand  Cowan*s.  The 
wool  is  divided  into  lots  of  from  one  to  ten  bales 
each,  and  sold  by  auction.  The  quantity  thus 
sold  amounted  during  last  year  to  upwards  of 
300,000  bales.    It  is  a  novel  and  amusing  sight  to 


pass  through  the  warehouses  when  the  wools  are 
on  show ;  hundreds  of  buyers  are  there,  looking 
eagerly  at  the  qualities — Frenchmen,  Germans, 
Yorkshireraen,  West  of  England  men,  jabbering 
away,  with  wool  all  around,  on  their  coats,  on  their 
trousers,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  feet  deep  on 
the  floors.  The  sales,  of  which  there  are  four 
annually,  generally  continue  for  about  five  con- 
secutive weeks,  and  in  the  evening  of  each  day, 
wool  to  the  value  of  more  thau  seventy  thousand 
pounds  passes  under  the  hammer.  It  is  after- 
wards sent  to  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  where  it  becomes  meta- 
morphosed into  the  coarse  hosiery  of  the  peasant, 
equally  with  the  fine  black  cloth  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  export  of  wool  from  our  Southern  colonies 
dates  from  a  comparatively  recent  period.  In 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  its  rapid  growth,  we 
subjoin  the  following  return  : — 

Bales 

The  quantity  imported  into  EnglaDd  in       1833  was  14  948 

«  1835  „    19,763 

1887  „    83,318 

1869  „    8»,106 

18*^  ^    5a.0l5 

1843  „    ft7,160 

1847  n    94ka22 

1849  „  125,732 

1861  ,,144.320 

1858  „15»,16S 

„  1866    ,,169.876 

1856  „  166,640 

Each  colony  of  the  Australian  group  has,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Swan  Eiver  settlement, 
largely  increased  its  production  within  the  last 
few  years  ;  and  now  New  Zealand  promises  to  bo 
a  oonsiderable  wool-growing  province.  Hitherto, 
the  gold  discoveries  have  in  no  respect  affeeted  the 
more  steady  pursuits  of  the  squatter ;  large  tracts 
of  land  have  certainly  been  occupied  by  the  dig- 
gers, but  the  flockmasters  have  found  new  runs 
by  penetrating  into  the  impecfeotly  explored 
interior. 

Another  quarter  from  which  we  reoeive  oon^ 
siderable  supplies  of  wool  is  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  Every  year  this  branch  of  oomneroe 
materially  expands,  while  the  quality  of  the  article 
continues  to  improve  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  con- 
pete  with  the  produce  of  its  more  southern 
neighbour.  This  kind  of  wool  is  mudi  sought 
after  by  the  continental  buyers  to  mix  with  their 
fine  Saxony  fleeces.  The  arrivals  from  the  Cape 
in  1842,  amounted  to  6,431  bales ;  in  1853,  to 
21,005  bales ;  while  in  1850,  the  quantity  reached 
50,580  bales. 

The  East  Indies  and  China  produce  a    low 
quality,  much  used  in  blankets,  horse  cloths,  and 
railway* wrapper  manufacture.    The  heat   o£  the. 
climate  renders  the  wool  harsh  and  hairy ;    and 
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conseqnentlj  nnsnitable  for  working  up  into  fine 
material  The  bales  are  sold  in  tbe  same  way  as 
the  Australian  and  Cape ;  tbe  wool  is  packed  ex- 
tremely tigbt  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  the 
packages  are  corded  so  as  to  giro  them  a  yeiy 
neat  appearance.  Their  weight  is  generally  about 
3  cwi  each.  The  imports  last  year  comprised 
45,550  bales,  while  in  1851  they  were  only 
1S,550  bales. 

The  Tast  mountain  districts  of  South  America 
furnish  a  peculiar  kind,  called  "  alpaca"  wool.  The 
staple  is  soft,  fine,  and  long ;  the  prevailing  colours 
are  black,  white,  brown,  and  gray.  Its  uses  are 
various,  as,  for  instance,  ladies  dresses,  coat  linings, 
and  doth  for  warm  climates,  or  even  an  English 
summer.  It  is  put  into  small  packages,  termed 
ballots,  weighing  above  fifty  pounds  each,  which 
are  slung  across  mules'  backs,  and  thus  conveyed 
over  the  mountains  to  the  shipping  ports  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  ftc.  Nearly  all  of  it  is  sent  to  Liver- 
pool, a  very  small  quantity  only  coming  to  London. 
The  present  price  is  about  2s.  3d.  a  pound.  Mr. 
Titus  Salt,  the  well  known  manufacturer  of  Brad- 
ford, is  understood  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  introduced  this  article  into  use;  when 
others  failed  to  see  its  advantages  he  bought 
all  the  imports,  held  the  stock  till  he  had 
created  a  market  for  this  novel  kind  of 
cloth,  and  reaped  the  reward  of  his  bold  enter- 
prise in  the  shape  of  a  large  balance  at  his 
bankers. 

The  trade  in  goats'  wool  is  confined  to  the 
G^reek  houses.  This  beautiful  silky  substance 
comes  from  Asia  Minor  chiefly,  the  port  of  ship- 
ment being  Constantinople.  It  realises  from  2s. 
to  2s.  6d.  a  pound.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
designate  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, from  button  trimmings  to  velvet-plush 
linings ;  from  shawls  to  lace,  which,  in  France, 
supersedes  the  costly  fabrics  of  Yalenciennes  and 
Chantilly.  During  the  Crimean  war  there  was  a 
considerable  interruption  in  the  supplies.  In 
1846,  the  arrivals  were  5,231  bales;  in  1856, 
J  3,427  bales.  Each  bale  weighs  about  160  pounds. 
The  wool  is  not  sold  by  public  auction,  as  with 
colonial,  but  by  private  contract. 

The  extraordinary  expansion  in  the  growth  of 
colonial  wool,  combined  with  the  necessity  of 
making  cheap  and  tolerably  durable  cloths,  has 
seriously  lessened  the  supplies  from  the  continent. 
Twenty  years  ago,  Germany  and  Spain  possessed 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade ;  now,  we 
receive  very  little  from  Spain,  while  Germany  is  a 
laige  buyer  of  our  imports.  The  fine  sorts  grown 
there  find  their  way  into  the  west  of  England, 
where  they  are  converted  into  "superfine  black 
doth.**  Great  care  is  employed  in  getting  up  the 
clip;  and  certainly  the  result  is  such  as  to  do 
credit  to  those  princely  sheep  farmers  whose  wide 
domains  form  some  of  the  best  land  in  Silesia  and 
Saxony.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  diminishing  quantity  of  (German  wool, 
that  the  land  is  gradually  being  turned  to  cultiva- 


tion, while  the  continental  manufaoturers  can  pw- 
chase  colonial  wool  cheiq^  than  home  grown,  and 
of  a  quality  equally  suitable.  In  1836,  we  reeeived 
61,632  bales;  in  1846,  52,922  bales;  in  1656, 
18,401  bales.  A  large  portion  arrives  in  Hull ; 
while  the  residue  is  divided  between  London  aad 
Ldth.     None  goes  to  LiveipooL 

The  other  countries  exporting  wool  do  not 
merit  particular  attention.  They  are  chiefly 
Buenos  Ayres,  Russia,  Barbazy,  Tnricey;  Egypt, 
and  Italy. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  grown  in  the  Britisli 
Isles,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  veiy  recent  or 
accurate  returns.  The  entire  produce  in  1800, 
was  estimated  at  384,000  packs  of  240  pounds 
each ;  in  1846,  Mr.  M'Gulloch  came  to  tiic  coa- 
clasion  that  it  was  about  540,000  packs ;  whik  in 
1851,  it  was  considered  to  be  about  820,000  pai^ 
Upwards  of  one-half  of  this  quantify  is  ooimmed 
in  the  worsted  factories  of  Bradford  and  tbe 
neighbourhood.  During  the  last  forty  yean  a 
material  increase  has  taken  place,  both  in  the 
weight  and  character  of  the  fleece ;  but  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  Australian  and  other  fine 
wools,  the  contrast  in  the  quality  is  very  nmked. 
Little  attention  is  bestowed  either  upon  the  sorting 
or  packing  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  Bermood* 
sey  has  long  been  the  home  of  this  branch  of  the 
trade. 

As  an  illastration  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
wooUen  industry,  we  may  mention  that  in  1849, 
according  to  official  accounts,  there  were  1,306 
woollen,  and  493  worsted,  factories  in  Great 
Britain,  employing  upwards  of  150,000  hands, 
and  indirectly  supporting  about  half  a  million  of 
individuals.  Since  that  date,  the  number  of  milb 
has  considerably  increased. 

Tbe  legislative  aspect  of  the  trade  is  yerj  sug- 
gestive. In  the  first  Edward*s  reign  (1296),  an 
export  duty  was  imposed  of  twenty  ahillings  a 
bag,  and  subsequently  increased  to  forty  sbilluigs ; 
but  in  1337,  an  enactment  was  passed  prohibt^ig 
altogether  the  export  of  wool.  Shortly  afterwards, 
there  were  wool  subsidies  granted  to  the  sove- 
reign; then  a  dntj  was  levied  by  the  king^s 
"staplers**  upon  the  bags  sold  ifl  the  lieensed 
market  towns,  and  the  power  of  export  lionited  to 
"merchant  strangers,**  or  to  "house  town  mer- 
chants." Erom  1660  to  1825,  the  export 
strictly  prohibited,  the  consequence  of  which 
a  languid  and  declining  trade.  The  import  duties  • 
were  early  in  the  century  raised  to  58.  3d.  a  ewt, 
and  in  1818,  to  568.  a  cwt. ;  but  in  1825,  Mr. 
"Prosperity"  Bx>binson  (Earl  of  Eipon)  intro- 
duced and  carried  a  measure  by  which  the  dnty 
both  on  the  export  and  import  of  wool  was  reduced 
to  one  penny  per  pound.  Since  then,  even  this 
duty  has  been  repealed,  leaving  the  trade  perfedfy 
free  and  unrestricted. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  aggregate 
import  into  the  United  Elingdom  of  this  important 
commodity,  we  have  compiled  the  following  retom 
for  the  iMt  two  ,«^,:-  ^^  GoOglC  . 
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1856. 

1856. 

Baonos  Ayres,  &e. . 

From  Anttnlii  and  Tasnumia 

...  166.640     .. 

.     163.876 

Callao.  ^.a.  (alpaca) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

...     50,680     .. 

.       38,150 

Barbary 

East  ladU  and  China 

...     46,650     .. 

.      43,174 

Turkey,  Italy.  4c.  . 

,  OenBBB/ 

...     18,401     .. 

14.481 

Spain  aadPbrtagal 

...      8,029     .. 

.        4.760 

Ra-ia      

...       4,200     .. 

971 

IftT*       -^        ... 

...      4,400     .. 

4,235 

Goata*  wool 

6.200     .. 

6.291 

52,899     .. 

40,658 

6,518     .. 

4J57 

13,118     .. 

8.852 

Bales    375.035 


...    13.427 


329,205 
14,211 


GLEANINGS    AND    FRAGMENTS. 


B£SS£MEK'S  PATENT. 
Li  an  unguarded  roomeDt  we  allowed  an  iron- 
nuker  to  express  in  onr  January  number  some 
doubts  of  the  suocess  of  Mr.  Bc»semer's  patent 
plan  for  making  malleable  iron.  Our  correspondent 
delivered  his  opinions  in  courteous  language,  and 
his  oofflmnnioation  appeared  to  be  suitable  for  our 
fragmentary  gleanings.  By  a  casualty,  we  ascer- 
taioed  that  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  and,  what 
is  more  to  be  regretted,  upou  ourselves,  the  ire  of 
the  &giMeer-~%  large,  and,  we  say  it  with  sorrow 
of  onr  implacable  critic  an  apparently  well-oon- 
ducted  journal  of  mechanical  science — because  he 
doubted  the  possibility  of  making  good,  tough, 
malleable  iron  by  Mr.  Bessemer's  patent.  Science, 
according  to  the  JSMffineer,  is  something  out  of  our 
walk;  and  we  haTO  no  objection  to  the  statement, 
if  the  scientific  will  be  good  enough  not  to 
eadanger  our  life  or  limbs.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  Bessemerian  system  is  apt  to  produce 
brittle  iron,  liable  to  snap  in  an  axle,  when  common 
peofde  are  in  a  carriage,  and  go  far  to  decompose 
them  in  a  very  unscientific  manner.  If  any 
swurity  of  a  vaHd  character  can  be  obtained  that 
the  Bessemer  iron  will  only  break  while  conveying 
engineers  and  scientific  individuals,  we  shall  not 
allow  any  person,  in  onr  columns,  to  hazard  a  doubt 
upon  its  fitness  for  that  particular  work.  Until 
then,  we  may  add  to  the  heresies  of  onr  contributor 
this  endorsement,  that,  with  some  little  knowledge 
of  iron-making,  we  shared  his  doubts  and  fears, 
sod  they  are  not  removed.  Since  the  date  of  our 
poblication  several  tiialsof  the  Bessemer  iron  have 
been  made  in  Glasgow  and  other  places,  and  the 
issues,  so  far  as  they  have  been  published,  have 
^Ken  imfavourable.  Other  persons  may  have  tried 
this  production  with  more  propitious  results ;  and 
▼e  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  patent  will 
iK)t  SQooeed,  but  that  its  vast  importance  requires 
a  careful  examination  of  its  productions.  A 
c<)rnspottdcnt  sends  us  the  following  letter  on  the 
^^^ijfifi,  too  late,  as  he  will  observe  from  the  date, 
lor  our  last  number : — 

Janoary  Slat,  1857. 
SiB,-.]|y  atlfliitioa  waa  called  to  an  article  in  Tin's 
■fcft^BMB  fi>r  the  present  month,  on  which  I  beg  to  offer  a 
^  naaiiB.  IS  is  entitled  **  Bessemer's  Patent  may  be  a 
Miwi,*  and  the  writer  says  he  was  engaged  twenty  years 
ia  the  iroB  holiness.  If  so,  he  onght  not  to  make  snch  a 
■nteki  M  to  asy  that  pig-iron  slowly  ooolad  will  become 
toaili.    It  ta,  on  the  eontrwy,  excessively  brittle. 


He  remarks,  besides,  that  **  theae  principles  of  practice 
will  not  apply  to  Mr.  Bessemer's  patent."  So  far  ftom  this 
being  the  case,  I  myself  hare  seen  a  mats  of  Mr.  Bessemer'a 
iron,  jost  after  caating,  and  still  red  hot,  notched  and  ham- 
mered almost  like  a  piece  of  lead,  which  certainly  conld  no 
more  be  done  with  cast  iron,  either  hot  or  cold,  than  with  a 
piece  of  glass.  The  writer  seems  to  consider  oast  and 
wrought  iron  and  steel  to  be  identical  in  composition,  totally 
overlooking  the  carbon,  which,  by  its  absence  or  presence 
constitutes  the  whole  difference  between  them,  and  which  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  chemistiy  would  have  shown  him  to 
be  the  case. 

I  cannot  better  show  that  he  has  been  miataken  in  his 
views  of  Mr.  Bessemer's  process,  than  by  comparing  it  with 
the  old  one,  which  is  essentially  aa  follows.  Ordinary  cast 
iron  consists  of  iron  with  a  certain  per  centage  of  carbon. 
This  is  placed  in  a  furnace,  so  made  that  the  flames  and 
heated  air  pass  over  the  surfisoi*  of  the  melted  metal,  which 
is  kept  constantly  atirred.  By  this  means  the  greater  part 
of  the  carbon  is  bnmt  off.  The  mass  then  becomes  very 
infusible.  It  is  collected  into  masses  weighing  not  more 
than  Icwt.,  and  submitted  to  the  hammer.  It  then 
becomes  pouessed  of  great  toughness,  and  ia  called  wrought 
iron. 

To  form  steel,  bars  of  this  iron  are  heated  with  charcoal 
powder  ^in  iron  boxes,  by  which  means  it  absorbs  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbon,  intermediate  between  what  it  possessed 
as  cast  and  wrought  iron.  It  ia  then  ratlier  more  Aisible, 
and  capable  of  being  tempered.  The  description  of  Mr. 
Bessemer's  process  given  by  the  writer  of  the  article  I  refer 
to,  ia  as  follows : 

"  He  has  a  receiver  for  the  liquid  iron  as  obtained  from 
the  ironstone,  and  he  supplies  a  blast  which  prodnoes  a 
violent  motion  of  the  metal,  which  afterwards  is  considered 
iron  or  steeL" 

This  explanation  is,  in  fact,  ridiculous.  The  real  procesa 
is  as  follows : 

The  melted  pig-iron  is  ponred  in  a  quantity  of  about 
7  cwt.,  into  a  vessel  of  firechiy,  and  a  blast  of  air  is  made  to 
bubble  through  the  melted  metal,  the  carbon  contained  in 
which  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forming  car- 
bonic oxide  and  carbonic  add,  which  carry  off  in  the  form  of 
froth  all  the  impurities  or  slag.  The  heat  formed  in  the 
combination  ia  sufficient  to  retain  the  mass  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  without  a  particle  of  extra  fuel.  In  the  oonrae  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sufficient  carbon  has  been  re- 
moved to  transform  the  caat  iron  into  steel,  without  the  pre- 
vious preparation  of  wrought  iron,  aa  in  the  old  process. 
If  the  blast  be  oontinned  another  fifteen  minutes  or  so,  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  is  removed,  and  the  mass  becomes  pnre 
malleable  iron,  which  ia  then  poured  into  an  ingot  mould. 
To  give  it  the  property  of  toughness  it  must  be  rolled  or 
hammered. 

Thia  process,  which  overcomes  all  the  labour,  time,  and 
fViel  of  puddling,  ia  thus  shown  to  be  as  simple  aa  possible ; 
and,  so  far  lirom  requiring  the  management  of  a  akilfnl 
chemist,  the  only  point  whidi  requires  attention  ia  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  blast. 

Iron  prepared  by  the  puddling  process  containa  small  por- 
tions of  oxide  of  iron  and  slag  doused  thronoh  it :  and  th« 
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himmeiingand  roUiag  proeeiiei  derive  part  of  their  impor- 
tance from  the  flict  of  their  expeUing  these.  Mr.  Bessemer's 
iron,  on  the  contrary,  is  perfectly  homogeneoos  and  pare, 
and  only  requires  rolling  to  prodace  the  flbroos  state,  which 
is  the  only  eaose  of  toaghness. 

I  think  it  woold  only  be  acting  np  to  yonr  motto — Fiai 
Jnttiiia,  to  give  your  readers  the  substance  of  my  letter, 
that  they  may  see  a  little  on  both  sides  of  the  qaestioo.  It 
is  quite  impartial ;  as  I  have  no  connection  with  Mr.  Bessemer, 
nor  any  interest  in  the  iron  trade. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Chimist. 

This  letter  only  sliows  the  bitterness  infosed 
into  masses  of  iron  in  a  ataie  of  fusion,  when 
considered  scientifically.  Oar  original  correspon- 
dent described  the  Bessemer  process  in  three  lines 
three  words.  Our  subsequent  correspondent  sajs 
that  the  explanation  is  ridiculous,  and  he  narrates 
the  process  in  fifteen  lines  one  word.  The  per- 
formaBces  are  before  our  readers,  and  it  would 
appear  to  ns  that  the  three  lines  form  a  yerj 
correct  abridgement  of  the  fifteen,  and  not  done  in 
malice.  All  parties  seem  to  agree  that  the  fibrous 
oondition  of  iron  is  the  cause  of  its  toughness,  and 
that  this  is  produced  by  the  hammering  or  rolling 
to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  Sm^neer  describes 
Mr.  Bessemer's  plans  for  hammering  as  something 
very  like  rolling  in  its  results,  for  the  iron  b 
hammered  in  a  groove,  thus  giving  the  fibre  a 
longitudinal  direc^n,  without  the  lateral  cross 
purposes  of  ordinary  beating. 

We  are  not  certain  that  this  is  any  improve- 
ment ;  but  the  system  will  be  fairly  tried  by  its 
supporters,  and  if  Mr.  Bessemer  has  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  process  of  puddling  unnecessary  he 
will  have  saved  a  vast  amount  of  fuel  and  of 
labour.  At  present  the  success  of  the  plan  is  not 
proved. 


CAMPHOR  AND  STRYCHNINE. 

Two  or  three  cases  of  death  by  poison  in  the  form 
of  strychnine  have  been  reported  in  the  newspapers 
during  the  past  month.  The  strychnine  is  sold, 
under  the  name  of  a  vermin'destroyer,  by  grocers, 
in  paper  packages*;  and  if  by  accident  one  of  the 
said  paper  packages  should  break,  and  the  contents 
get  into  a  sugar  drawer,  some  persons  may  be 
poisoned  accidentally,  and  others  hanged  on  the 
charge  of  "poisoning  them  designedly.  One  jour- 
nalist proposes  that  the  vermin  killing  powder 
should  be  only  sold  in  tin  packages.  It  should 
neither  be  sold  in  paper  nor  tin  packages  in 
ordinary  places  of  business.  All  poisons  should  be 
sold  by  apothecaries  only,  and  under  very  stringent 
regulations.  The  present  session  of  Parliament 
should  not  be  prorogued  until  a  plain  and  short, 
but  useful,  bill  has  passed  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
Wilson,  a  medical  gentleman,  writing  to  the  Times, 
mentions  camphor  as  a  cure  for  strychnine — taken 
internally,  in  the  usual  manner,  or,  even  after 
looked  jaw  has  commenced,  by  injections,  accom- 
panied by  camphor  baths.  This  antidote  is  nearly 
as  common  as  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  men  can 


render  strychnine,  and,  therefore  we  record  ik 
statement,  which  is  supported  by  refereoees  to 
two  cases.  The  poison  has  been  coaaideied 
hitherto  desperate,  and  any  of  the  chemists 
employed  usually  by  Government  might  telUtiie 
world  whether  camphor  possesses  this  neutnUsing 
power.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  exiBtenceof 
any  poison  that  cannot  be  neutralised  by  oppoBing 
productions ;  and  the  profession  have  not  exhibited 
that  industrious  research  that  might  have  been 
expected  among  many  thousand  learned  men,  in 
leaving  their  patients  no  chance  whatever  in  many 
cases,  except  the  stomach-pump. 


WEALTH  AMONG  THE  POBTS 

A  rare  thing  has  occurred  to  the  poets,  or  to 
some  of  them, — an  outpouring  of  wealth  in  the 
form  of  a  legacy ;  but,  it  may  be  presumed,  tht^ 
riches  in  these  instances  will  not  interfere  with  the 
rfaymiog  propensities  of  the  recipients.  It  was 
said  that  the  entire  propertj  of  the  late  Jok 
Kenyon,  Esq.,  Wimbledon,  had  been  devised  to 
literary  circles.  'Hie  following  list  oontwns,  ▼« 
believe,  the  leading  bequests ;  and  although  hrge 
sums  are  given  to  persons  very  well  knowu  ii^ 
literary  circles,  yet  they  have  not  monopolised  the 
goodwill  of  the  deceased  gentleman : — 


Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning ,     ... 

Her  hnsband,  R.  Browning 

B.  W.  Proctor  (Barry  Cornwall) 

Dr.  Henrj  Sonthej      

Catberiaa  Sonthey  (daaghter  of  the  late 
Robert  Soatbej       

John  Fortter,  George  Scharf^  and  Anto- 
nio Panizsi,  each  500,  in  addition  to  his 
stock  of  wines 

W.  S.  Landor,  Henry  Ohoriej,  Mn. 
Jameson,  and  Sir  Charies  Mk>w«a, 
£100  each       

Thomas  Hawthorne,  an  exeoutoT  ... 

James  Booth,  ditto 

His  librarj,  fnmitnre,  and  collection  of 
articles  of  verta  at  Wimbledon,  to  Hiss 
Bailsy  and  Mr.  Booth     

The  London  Unirersity  Hoapital ... 


£4,000 
6,000 
6,500 
8,000 


1,500 


4iD0 

20,000 

5,000 


5,000 


Mr.Kenyons  will  contains  many  otber  legacies  I 
friends  and  relatives,  and  the  residue  of  bis  propet 
after  the  payment  of  legacies  is  to  be  divid^  by  I 
executors.  The  deceased  gentleman  publisli 
some  volumes  of  poetry — two  we  believe — ^wh 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  bestowed  on  his  % 
but  he  was  a  warm  and  wealthy  friend  of  titeratt 
and  of  many  persons  engaged  in  its  cnlUration. 


THE  LOST  SSN8E  AND  THE  SPIMTtJAL  WOB 
Wb  inserted  seyeral  papers  in  tbe  last  ?olum 
the  magazine  under  this  title.  Jx  does  not  io 
that  we  agreed  with  the  conclusions  of  the  w 
of  these  papers.  We  are  treated,  bowerer 
several  correspondents  as  i^we  bad  adopted  t 
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ind  •  great  deal  moie.  It  may  be  proper  there- 
fore^ to  aaf  that  we  bare  more  faith  in  one  part  of 
tksabject  thaa  many  of  oar  correspondents.  We 
ennot  insert  many  of  the  letters  and  remonstrances 
which vehayereoeiyedoQ  dreamsand  spirits;  and  we 
do  Dot  intend  to  insert  ooBaaents  and  confirmations 
of  a  different  description ;  bat  we  allow  one  cor- 
respondent to  pot  certain  qaestions ;  with  a  fearfol 
foreboding  of  fate,  next  month,  in  a  deluge  of 
letters  from  mesmerists  and  phrenologists — ^to  say 
nothing  of  palmerists  and  physiognomists : — 

81B,— I  ha?e  been  mnch  (but  not  agreeably) 
5iupriaed  to  find  in  recent  numbers  of  yoor  excel- 
IsQt  Magaiioe,  gnure  attempts  to  reviye  ezoreised 
spirits  and  to  administer  a  restorative  to  moribund 
ttd  aO  bat  defunct  mesmerism.  At  the  imminent 
liak  of  being  cbarged  with  unseasonable  incredu- 
%,  stopid  bigotry,  and—towards  those  who,  like 
the  vriter  of  the  articles  in  question,  differ  from 
Be,  with  iUiberality — I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  very 
decided  protect  against  such  fiews,  and  against 
the  so-odled  &ctf  <m  which  snob  views  are  founded, 
sd  eipeeiallj  against  their  favourable  reception — 
vithoat  any  accompanying  oontradietion — in  the 
oolBflus  of  '<  Tait's  MAGAziirs.'*  In  aU  fairness,  I 
nspeotfoUy  (and  for  the  benefit  of  your  many 
nadecs,  whose  opinions  yon  an  mainly  assisting  to 
form)  daim  a  small  space,  if  only  to  ask  two  or 
thiee  4[ae8tiofis— ^hich  qaestions  duty,  and  that 
n^M^bility  which  we  all  feel  for  each  other's 
weUar^  impel  me  to  ask,  and  candour  and  justice 
I  to  require  yoa  to  give  insertion  to,  without 
to  your  ability  or  inability  to  answer 


Unt,  whj  refer  to  any  proofs  of  an  immaterial 
or  spiritual  eesenee,  and  of  electrical  agency  as  a 
posvUe  mediam  for  the  instantaneous  transmission 
of  saeh  eaaeaoe,  wUett  gou  graiU  that  such  refer- 
eoee  is  fauad  abeolntely  indispensible  to  show  that 
»ek  ijbctikj  visits  may  possibly  and  probably  be 
be  paid — iiiikae»  in  fact,  it  be  granted  that  the 
Uiem  in,  or  narrator  of,  ghost  stories,  most  first 
oake  out  a  reasonably  fair  daim  to  be  heard,  by 
^^^mag  thai  a  human  being  has  a  bodily  and 
«  frfririial  enatenee,  and  that  the  latter  may,  and 
do«^  retam^ "  the  form  and  pressure,"  even,  as 
«li  aa  tlie  •ooscionsaess  and  intelligence  of  the 
iitiial  beiB^  after  the  fonner  has  ceased  to  live  P 
Af;  does  aaoh  a  reOsience  not  uaequivooally 
mitj  tiiai,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  the  non-existence 
il  ■§  of  a  apirit,  or  sool,  or  immaterial  essence, 
be  latal  to  the  ghost  ^ry  P  fiat  if  our 
in  this  life,  of  a  sod,  or  spirit,  be 
^ikmaadj  noecesaiy,  in  order  that  aay  one  de- 
tMMl  maj,  am  a  ghost,  visit  his  survivors,  how 
iMKs  it  to  paae  that  breeches,  and  boots,  and  hats, 
r  aad  wM^taoats,  with  wldch  the  alleged  spi*. 
iaiioBB  are  dad,  can  ooma  uader  soaia 
law  P  Now,  without  kvity,  withoi^ 
J  or  aophistry,  let  ma  seriously  ask  yoa — 
i  ^E^soue  did  not  obtrude  on  Lady  Beresford's 
'  la.  a  eywtition  of ensive  to  modesty — what 
if     Were  ikey  material  or 


spiritual  ?  And  which  of  the  horns  of  this  dilemma 
wounds  least?  Sarely  they  were  not  material! 
And  if  not,  whence  came  they  ?  Have  coats  and 
boots  separable  and  separate  spiritual  essences  P 
If  not  then,  can  gross  materials,  without  any 
ghostly  constituent  or  accompaniment,  put  on  a 
ghostly  appearance  ?  And  if  this  be  ceded  to  a 
coat  ajid  unmentionables,  then  why  not  to  a  human 
body  ?  In  what  an  inextricable  mesh-work  must 
any  one  be  entangled — and  justlv  and  righteously 
so,  I  think — who  fails  to  see,  and  refuses  to  admit, 
the  one  and  only  rational  and  scriptural  explanation 
of  such  ghostly  visitors — ^viz.,  that  hats  and  hoods, 
cloaks,  coats,  and  boots — not  more  nor  yet  less 
than  the  ghost — are  but  the  figments  of  a  disturbed 
nervous  system— of  a  brain  dUordered,  either  by 
mental  caases,  or  by  a  congested  liver,  or  deranged 
stomach— or,  in  some  cases,  simply  of  a  morbidly 
^jfected  retinal  Prove,  in  every  case,  that  no 
one  of  these  conditions  had  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  the  "  apparition,"  and  then,  soon  as  you 
like,  you  set  to  work,  in  right  good  earnest,  to 
detect  a  practical  joke,  or  to  discover  some  natural 
and  phyttical,  and,  it  may  be,  a  remarkable  pbeno* 
menon. 

The  allusion,  in  the  same  artide,  to  mesmerismj 
as  to  somethii^  bolstering  up  ghost  stories,  pro- 
vokes or  evokes  a  question  or  two  which  I  cannot 
withhokl.  How  rampant  was  so-called  clairvoy* 
ance  at  one  time ! — and  how  perfectly  identified 
with  mesmerism,  too !  Was  there  once  any  admitted 
difference  P  Was  not  "  dairvoyanoe"  merdy  «  a 
higher  manifestation'*  of  mesmerism,  of  which  it 
was  at  once  the  perfection  and  the  proof  P  Where 
was  clairvoyance  during  the  late  warP  What 
would  not  the  daily  press,  and  t)ie  wedthy  friends 
of  our  belligerent  countrymen  in  the  Crimea^  have 
given  to  have  had  in  their  service  such  a  superha* 
man  power  as  mesmerists  for  long  pretended  to 
possess  and  wieki  P  Can  w§  suppose  that  mes- 
merists were,  one  and  all,  so  utterly  cardess  of 
money,  so  destitute  of  humanity,  or  so  devoid  (^ 
common  shrewdness  and  enterprise,  that  they 
never  essayed  to  give  us  daily  and  hourly  news 
from  the  £ast  P  In  the  face  of  our  submarine 
telegraphs,  existing  and  preparing,  shall  we  not 
rightfully  denounjse  either  mesmerists  in  this  mat- 
ter to  be  ninoompoops,  or  mesmerbm  (or,  at  dl 
events,  its  "higher  manifestation")  to  be  a  delusion  P 
But  take  away  this  "  second  sight"  from  mesmer- 
ism, and  what  have  we  leftP  Beyond  putting 
people  into  a  state  of  insensibility  to  physicd  suf- 
fering— ^which  '*  manifestation"  we  shall  glance  at 
just  now — what  powers  did  mesmerists  cUim  to 
have  discovered  and  exerted,  besides  dairvoyanciB^ 
so-called,  that  do  oot  require  us,  for  proof,  to  rely 
qa  their  own  unaopport^  statements,  their  intelli- 
yencfi,  and  vacaeity-— ai^  for  exmpla,  in  their 
mseaaibility  and  their  oatdepsy,  in  the  imitation 
of  oar  L^*s  miraculous  change  of  water  into 
wine  P  The  unsnpported  testimony  of  bi^lievers  ig 
meamerism,  as  proof  of  their  dlegatioiu^  ve  obvi- 
oady  cannot,  and  most  »o^  admit---i»  dia  dl 
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Roman  Catholic  "  miraoles*'  most  be  reoeiTed,  and 
we  should,  indeed,  hare  no  stopping  point;  all 
belief  in  the  stability  of  natural  laws,  or  in  the 
beneficence,  and  wisdom,  and  power  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  would  be  at  an  end — for  we  should  then 
all  be  delegates  and  plenipotentiaries  together? 
All  that  we  should  then  require,  would  be  to  ma- 
triculate at  the  Vatican,  or  take  lessons  from  some 
mesmerite ;  after  which  we  might  upset  each  and 
every  natural  law,  and  arrogantiy  and  presumptu- 
ously gainsay  the  creator  and  upholder  of  the 
uniyerse,  by  transferring  a  person's  sight  from  the 
exquisite  organ  so  obviously  adapted  by  Divine 
Power  to  some  other  organ  in  the  utmost  possible 
degree  unsuited  for  seeing — like  the  hand  or  the 
foot ;  by  translating  a  person  spiritually  and  in- 
stantaneously to  the  diametrically  opposite  part  of 
the  great  globe ;  by  getting  women  to  look  back, 
with  the  vision  of  the  Omnipresent,  on  the  secret 
past — as  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Dublin  murder ; 
or  by  causing  water  to  sicken  or  intoxicate,  at  our 
will  and  pleasure,  any  person  we  please  to  operate 
on.     Would  this  life  be  desirable  or  tolerable 
under  such  a  state  of  things  P    Would  God  be 
honoured,  and  our  love  for  "Him  increased,  by  our 
possessing  such  independence  of  action  P     Is  not 
our  veiy  abject  reUanoe  on  His  arm,  our  bond  of 
attachment  to  Him  P    Does  he  not  wisely  conceal 
from  us  the  great  events,  and  especially  the  end, 
of  life  in  each  case  P    Is  not  the  very  beating  or 
pulsation  of  the  heart  wisely  and  happily  removed 
from  our  control  P     If  we  could  attain  to  the  same 
raasteiy  over  this,  the  ever  acting  mainspring,  or 
rather  force-pump,  of  our  organisation,  that  we 
have  given  to  us  over  the  voluntary  muscles  of  our 
arms  and  lower  limbs — if  we  could  attain  to  the 
same  knowledge  of  the  termination  of  our  existence 
that  we  have  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
or  of  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the 
different  seasons,  should  we  be  the  gainers  P     Cer- 
tainly not.    These,  and  many  other  things,  are 
wisely  withheld  firom  us,  and  in  nothing,  perhaps, 
is  the  sagacity  of  men  more  truly  tested  and  de- 
monstrated, than  in  their  endeavours  to  discriminate 
between  what,  in  the  first  place,  really  may  be 
compassed  by  finite  beings,  and  that  which  is 
absolutely  impossible  of  accomplishment  —  (the 
philosophers'  stone  and  perpetual  motion,  although 
under  various  names,  still,  and,  I  believe,  ever  will, 
command  a  place  amongst  the  objects  that  attract 
some  active  and  enterprising  men) — ^and,  secondly, 
in  their  efforts  to  distinguish,  amongst  things  in- 
comprehensible by  ns,  those  which  are  above  and 
beyond  our  highest  powers  of  reason  or  observation 
—but  which  daim,  nevertheless,  and  justly  claim, 
our  belief — firom  such  as  are  incomprehensible  to 
us»  because  of  their  being  incotutiteni  leitk  reasim, 
and  etmtradicied  by  the  emmon  obeervaiiofh  during 
the  previous  life-time,  of  each  person  amongst  us. 
Fortune-telling  and  witchcraft  are  not,  nor  ever 
will  be,  wrecked  or  sunk,  so  long  as  phrenology 
and  mesmerism  exist    It  is  but  a  fresh  rigging 
and  repainting  of  the  craft.    What  phrenologist 


ever  yet  showed  to  an  anatomiat  aay  one  of  tk 
so  called  "organs"  of  the  bramP     Where  is  the 
posterior  lobe  of  each  cerebral  honisphere  in  the 
sheep  P  and  yet,  how  remarkably  does  ahe,  in  dve 
season,  exhibit  maternal  attachment,  even  to  a 
display  of  downright  fierceness  in  one  of  the  most 
timid  natures  P     By  what  right  does  a  phrenologist 
exclude  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  from  its  shape  of 
organs  P     Its  convolutions  are  quite  as  justly  cs- 
titled  to  them— or  rather,  let  us  say,  othmr  eoo- 
volutions  as  little  so.     The  truth  is,  that  the  false 
is  beyond  our  scrutiny  during  life,  more  ao  tbi 
any  other  part  of  the  brain's  surface,  and  has  sin- 
ply  been  overlooked.     Could  the  singular  case  of 
most  rudimentary  cerebellum  recorded  in  CrnveH- 
hier's  "  Pathological  Anatomy"  ever  have  oocnired 
in  a  disgusting  profligate,  if  the  crude  and  untenable 
doctrines  of  Gail  and  Spurzheim  had  been  correet  ? 
Crude,  I  say,  because  of  the  short  time  taken  to 
dish  it  up  for  the  public  the  small  proporiiooale 
number  of  heads  examined,  the  confettediy  vitiated 
state  of  each  head  as  an  index  of  the  orjginal 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  individaal, 
through  education,  association,  and  ciroumstaneea, 
and  the  very  small  number  and  blind  partiality  of 
the  enthusiastic  originators  of  this  strange^  and 
hitherto  most  successful,  rival  of  physiogiuMny — 
that  had,  in  its  day,  displaced  palmistry. 

But  to  return  to  mesmerism,  and  its  vaunted 
agency  in  putting  people  into  a  state  of  insenaHnlity 
to  physical  suffering.  The  commonest  and  most 
readily  induced  phenomenon,  we  are  told,  is  **  pat- 
ting people  to  sleep,  during  which  sleep  yoa  may 
pinch  or  prick  the  mesmerised  person,  without  his 
at  all  feeling  it."  With  due  allowance  for  the 
acknowledged  effects  of  monotony  in  every  form, 
mesmerists  have  here  clearly  to  beg  the  question 
— ^which,  of  course,  no  strictly  scbntific  person  can 
grant  them.  The  proof  rests  only  on  the  testimony 
of  the  person  under  experiment.  Other  proof,  m 
favour  we  cannot  have ;  but  agaimi  it,  we  bare 
abundant  and  positive  proof — ^for,  I  would  ask,  has 
the  electric  telegraph  silenced  and  put  to  shame 
the  so-called  clairvoyants  P  and  has  ehhxoform  at 
operations — at  even  those  common  ones  of  dentistry 
and  obstetricy,  not  to  mention  our  **  capital  opera- 
tions— not  completely,  before  all  but  themsdresi, 
silenced  the  ''hypnotists"  and  mesmerists P  Did 
we  ever  hear  of  acconohments  undw  mesmerini, 
got  through  without  pain  or  consdousness,  any 
more  than  an  unmistakeably  blind  person  made  to 
see  by  clairvoyance  P  Did  we  ever  know  it  done 
anywhere,  or  by  any  one  P  No^  Sir :  we  are — fts 
said  the  late  Professor  Gregory — more  ph^^uod 
than  enough  with  faiee /octet  &(mi  which,  even  bj 
right  reasoners,  faUee  tkeoriee  may  be,  and  are^ 
deduced.  Let  us,  for  a  moment  suppose  nes- 
merism  really  capable,  as  we  know  and  evetywiieie 
find  chloroform  to  be,  of  allowing  midwifery  in  its 
severest  forms  to  be  practised  ^together  without 
pam  and  consciousness,  what  are  we  to  infer  feoiu 
the  fact  of  chloroform  so  thoroughly  i<t«pU*'*aj 
mesmerism  P    Does  mesmemm  kilLP^  Does  oUo- 
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•oifxm  not  oe«asioiiallj  (tliongb  rarely)  lead  to 
aUI  results  F  Is  meemerisin  not  cheaper,  and 
none  ottaaij  earried»  and  more  certain  never  to  ran 
ibort  dmiog  an  operation  P  Nothing  bat  a  want 
»f  faitk  in  mesmerism  can  account  for  mesmerists 
lot  using  it.  There  is,  howerer,  this  peoaliaritj 
ihoot  what  the  Professor  called  "false  facts"— 
hej  nerer  hold  water ;  the  j  cannot  bear  the  test  of 
ime  ;  and,  indeed,  after  puzzling  the  refinedljr  and 
tophisticftUj  educated,  they  are  surely  doomed  to 
all  before  the  verdict  of  public  opinion  at  last — 
»ften  to  cnunble  down  most  ignominiously  before 
i  few  plain,  stnbbom  truths,  not  at  first  elicited. 

Our  ocmtribator,  we  believe,  repudiates  many 
hisgs  also  repudiated  by  his  critics ;  and  a  conside- 
mble  part  of  the  preceding  letter  has  no  oonnec- 
ion  with  his  articles.  Lord  Tyrone's  garments 
nay  have  appeared  to  Lady  Beresford  in  contact 
ritb  the  shadow  of  the  deceased  Peer  as  a  neces- 
(ary  means  of  identification.  Our  contributor 
rould  saj  that  he  could  not  expbiin  these  matters, 
vhich  may  be  no  more  contradictory  to  reason  than 
Ihe  appearance  of  men  and  things  in  their  every 
ky  state  to  a  dreamer.  It  will  be  just  as  difficult 
to  explain  the  appearance  of  certain  objects  and 
Dertain  people  in  dreams  as  to  do  what  this  cor- 
respondent requires  ;  and  yet  he  may  have  seen 
inch  things  when  "  the  exquisite  organs,*'  of  which 
he  speaks,  were  closed  iu  sleep. 

Our  oorrespondent  believes,  we  presume,  that 
dreams  have  occasionally  been  fulfilled ;  but  he 
cannot  explain  the  causes.  He  might  say  that 
many  stupid  dreams  originate  with  indigestion. 
Possibly  so;  yet,  how  does  the  over-burthened 
itomach  see  f  or  why  has  it  privileges  in  a  diseased 
that  it  does  not  possess  in  a  healthy  state  P  We 
only  notice  that  his  dilemma  is  none  at  all,  except 
to  those  who  can  exi>lain  these  other  mysteries. 

It  seems  doubtfol,  from  this  letter,  whether  the 
writer  believes  in  immaterial  existences ;  and  yet  he 
refers  to  Scripture,  and  believes  the  Bibl;,  we  have 
BO  doubt.  The  circamstance  only  shows  the  er- 
roneous tendeucy  of  fiery  zeal.  He  is  zealous 
against  certain  opinions^  and  in  assailing  them  for- 
gets hb  own.  Those  persons  who  inteUigently  be- 
lieve the  possibility  of  events  apparently  supema- 
tural,  also  believe  that  they  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and  have  no  more  confidence  in  cUirvoyanoe 
than  the  writer  of  the  letter. 


,     OLD  lOOD  AND  OLD  TIMES. 

The   LnentenJure  Mercwrif  tells  as  something 

>Dderfa!,  the  reodlections  of  an  octogenarian  in 

lotts,  who  says  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  his 

Ither,  a  frame-work  knitter,  upon  taking  his  work 

Nottingham,  brought  a  white  penny  loaf  to  each 

the  children,  who  even  amid  frost  and  snow 

run  three  or  four  miles  to  meet  him,  and 

their  luxury  <'  a  little  sooner."    What,  asks 

nanator^  woold  the  present  generation  say  to 


that  ?  And  what  could  they  say,  except  that  their 
ancestors  consumed  more  oats  and  rye,  and  less 
wheat  than  they  require  P  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  people  lived  on  worse  fare.  Without  the 
privileges  of  octogenariamsm  we  have  the  same 
sort  of  recollections  as  the  patriarch  of  Epper- 
stone,  Notts.  We  remember  that  wheaten  bread 
or  white  bread  was  deemed  a  Sabbath  luxury,  or 
only  used  npon  grave  occasions,  such  as  a  tea  drink- 
ings  among  families  in  ordinary  circumstances,  upon 
week  days.  We  have  also  more  clearly  defined 
remembrances  of  a  change  in  dietary  which  ren- 
dered oaten  bread  the  luxury.  At  present  we 
prefer  it,  when,  prepared  skilfully ;  but  we  are  in- 
formed that  it  is  rather  the  dearer  of  the  two ! 
Perhaps  the  most  expensive  food  ever  habitually 
used  in  a  family  was  Scotch  oatmeal,  carried  from 
one  of  our  ports  to  Calcutta,  and  thence  to  Delhi ! 
Domestic  economy  should  be  intelligible  to  fami- 
lies, and  yet  the  relative  cost  of  food  and  the 
habits  common  in  diflferent  districts  of  the  same 
island  are  misunderstood  in  others.  One  school 
book,  written  for  the  benefit  of  young  people  in 
boarding  and  fashionable  schools,  states  that  the 
common  people  of  Scotland  live  on  oaten  bread, 
but  the  higher  classes  subsist  on  what  thej  term 
short  bread,  savoury  and  sweet,  but  heavy  for 
stomachs  unaccustomed  to  its  use.  As  an  article 
of  daily  dietary,  we  agree  with  the  Bdueatumaiisi 
in  supposing  short  brmd  to  be  heavy. 


ACCIDBNTAL  DEATHS. 

Last  month  the  loss  of  life  by  accidents  chiefly 
occurred  at  sea,  and  were  consequent,  in  many 
cases  of  ill  formed  ships  and  numerically  weakened 
crews.  Cheapness  is  good  in  many  instances,  but 
always  bad  on  the  water.  The  distinguishing  ca- 
Umity  of  this  month  has  occurred  beneath  the 
earth,  in  a  coal  pit,  at  Bamsley,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  one  hundred  and  seventy  individuals  have 
been  lost.  The  explosion  of  gas  in  the  mine 
during  the  dinner  hour,  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
this  calamity,  which  is  greater  in  magnitude  than 
any  that  has  occurred  for  a  long  period ;  but  events 
similar  in  kind  are  reported  almost  weekly.  Ac- 
cidents in  mining  always  fall  heavily  upon  a  small 
district,  generally  an  entire  village,  and  whole  fa- 
milies are  left  without  support.  The  calamity  in 
this  instance  is  aggravated  in  appearance  by  the 
fire  which  immediately  followed  the  explosion  in 
the  pit,  and  compelled  the  parties  who  were  con- 
sulted to  close  up  its  entrances,  while  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bodies  must  have  remained  in  its 
recesses.  The  measure  was  deemed  necessary  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  fiames,  and  every  person 
who  was  in  the  pit  during  the  explosion,  must 
have  been  dead  ere  then ;  yet,  as  the  abandonment 
of  all  hope,  and  the  sealing  up  of  a  burning  grave, 
the  proceeding  had  a  sad  and  a  wild  character.  All 
calamities  on  \h\a  scale  are  followed  by  alight  and 
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tenporarj  atsistnioe  to  the  destitute  families^  and 
farther  on  by  negleet  and  suffering,  which  might 
be  mitigated  bj  the  means  now  existing  for  in- 
suring life  against  accident.  The  practice  wiU  not 
be  general  until  the  employers  of  miners  introduce 
it  among  their  men.  Greater  precaution  should 
be  enfoieed  stringently  by  lav.  The  eoal  in  thia 
pit  was  fiery  in  its  nature.  The  quality  was 
well  known  both  to  the  owners  and  to  the  work- 
ers. In  defiance  of  the  dangers  originating  ia 
the  use  of  common  candles,  they  were  employed, 
and  no  doubt  can  be  entertaiaed  that  the  deaths 
of  all  these  men  originated  from  that  cause.  The 
safety  lamps  are  more  expensiTC  than  open  lights, 
but  the  public  would  cheerfuUj  pay  three  or  four 
pence,  or  more,  for  coab  than  the  average  pricey 
to  be  aasufed  that  the  profession  of  thoee  who  dig 
them  b  not  rendered  trebly  hasardous. 


THX  HAPSBUReHS  AND  THX  IRISH. 

A  DuBLiK  newspaper,  S^nnder^t  New$-LeUer,  of 
a  recent  date,  has  an  article  meant  to  prove  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Austrian  Camp  and  Court  to 
those  famous  Irishmen  who  have  bled  for  its  des- 
potism. Ireland  produces  doubtful  characters 
who  accept  commissions  from  tyrants  to  destroy 
slaves  ;  but  we  see  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  them. 
(yDonneU,  who  committed  the  last  coup  in  Spain, 
is  one  of  these  Austrian  Irishmen,  but  Ireland 
must  be  rather  pleased  that  the  connection  is  cut. 
We  cannot  say,  indeed,  that  Ireland  is  more  pro- 
ductive proportionately  of  this  class  of  men  tnan 
Scotland.  We  read  several  Scotch  names  among 
the  generals  in  the  Eussian  service ;  and  though 
some  of  them  declined  to  serve  during  the  last 
war  against  Britain,  yet  others  of  them  fought,  and 
one  was  shot  at  the  battle  of  Traktir.  We 
plead  oot  guilty,  however,  to  any  gratification 
from  the  career  of  these  gentlemen. 

The  House  of  Hapsburgh  may  be  served  as  rea- 
dily by  Irish  pens  as  Irish  swords,  and  it  is  grateful 
for  a  good  book.  Mr.  W.  B.  M'Cabe,  said  to  be 
well  hiown  as  a  journalist  in  London  and  Dublin, 
has  written  a  book  named  **  Adelaide,  Queen  of 
Italy."  This  book,  of  which  we  never  formerly 
heard,  describes  events  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
traces  a  connection  between  the  Crown  of  Lorn- 
bardy  and  the  House  of  Hapsburgh  even  at  that 
date.  Mr.  M'Cabe  dedicated  his  volume  to  the 
Archduchess  Sophia,  the  mother  of  the  reigning 
Emperor,  with  permission.  That  lady  has  ordered 
the  following  letter  to  be  transmitted  to  Mr. 
M'Cabe,  touching  "  Adelaide,  Queen  of  Italy  :'* — 

Sir,— It  afford!  Be  great  i^eaaare  to  have  to  oonmniiioate 
to  yoa  that  I  am  oharged  by  her  Imperial  Highneaa  the 
Archdachen  Sophia  of  Austria  to  address  yoa,  Sir,  the  here- 
with annexed  trifling  object,  consisting  of  a  breastpin,  which 
yon  will  please  to  accept  as  a  small  token  of  acknowledgment 
fMT  yomr  very  interettiog  literary  work.    I  aeise  thb  oppoN 


toaity  t«  express  to  yoa  m|  owa  fnBafiQChii^  ttfgqa,  mi 
remain.  Sir,  your  veiy  def oted 

Comit  ni  PoiaiB, 
Grand  Master  of  the  flousJuiM  to  her  Imperial  BiglMiL 
To  WilUaa  B.  ITOAe,  £sq. 

Samnien  indulges  in  a  minute  deseriptioa  of 
Mr.  M'Cabe's  breast-pin,  from  winch  we  grtte 
that  it  is  '^  one  of  the  most  magnificent  specuncBS 
of  foreign  jewellery '•  ever  seen  by  the  writer,  wk, 
probably,  was  allowed  to  look  at  the  Qaeea  ef 
Spain's  jewellery  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Ik 
instrument  wherewith  the  author  of  "  Addaide  " 
may  hereafter  attach  the  plaits  of  bu  Enei  is 
a  shamrock,  consisting  of  diamonds  of  the  pmest 
water,  numbering  twenty-eight !  lion  tUs  cri- 
tique on  ^  Adebudc"  by  the  Arehdnebeaa  8ifhii» 
we  learn  that  the  folume  is  an  ultramonlaike  sl- 
taok  upon  the  libertiee  of  Italy,  dug  oat  oC  tht 
ninth  century,  when  there  wae  soaroelj  a  Hooaisf 
Hapsburgh,  and  Tcry  small  ultramontanoisaa.  la- 
minating on  the  author,  we  can  only  iwottect  a 
gentleaum  of  that  name  who  was  a  piBot  of  tht 
Mommg  EerM  when,  howeier  partial  to  tht 
House  of  Austria,  that  journal  publiahed  Ut^ 
attadcs  on  the  Romanism  of  Irelaad,  sdftoiettt  to 
set  the  contending  parties  ia  tiie  ialeof  s 
by  the  ears.  He  cannot  therefore  be  the 
of  «  Adelaide,"  and  the  great  shamrock;  and  yei 
Smmders  describes  a  well-known  joumaliat,  bit 
whose  pledge  of  friendship  from  Vienna  ceanot  hi 
considered  any  proof  of  hiB  friendship  to  the  caase 
of  oppressed  nationatities  \  and  therefore  be  is  not 
a  young  Irdander,  exc^t  m  the  John  IfitehaQ 
sense  of  the  phrase;  whose  unfortunate  o^waa- 
tion  permitted  him  to  worship  at  the  alte  of 
liberty  in  Dame-atreet,  and  to  cherish  the  de»a 
for  a  plantation  with  three  or  four  hundred  aiggen 
in  Yirginia  at  the  same  time,  or  shorU j  afterwardk 


THE  EX-KING  OP  OUDB  AND  fflS  CHBONICLOS^ 

The  Boyal  family  of  Onde  have  eihibitfd  htUe 
activity  sinoe  their  arrival  in  thia  country,  nt 
agitation  for  the  return  of  their  Eoyal  pririlmM 
most  proceed  very  quietly  if  a  beginning  has  basa 
made.  In  India  a  journal  devoted  to  their  seniae 
has  been  commenced,  under  the  title  of  the  Cainl 
Star.  In  America  it  would  have  bemi  styled  the 
Lome  Star,  or  some  such  imaginative  title.  The 
Occidentalists  are  more  imaginative  than  the 
Orientalists,  and  the  Utter,  therefore,  ooatei^ 
themselves  with  the  practical  Central  Star,  which 
shone  at  Gawnpore  formeriy,  and  is  bow  tnB»- 
ferred  to  Luoknow.  IVom  this  jourmd  of  tiie  fa 
East,  we  transcribe  some  sentences  r^ting^  to  o 
anonymous  work  that  has  been  much  quoted  ii 
this  country : — 

We  see  aUosion  made  in  the  Bombay  joamalt  to  fte  heik 
entitled  **The  private  lilb  of  an  Bastem  King,**  ia  bow» 
tion  with  a  woric  apparently  of  a  amiiar  asaere,  mtd 
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tnbeted  to  we  kuov  not  how  many  different  persons,  it  at 
i«t  neribed  to  one  Mr.  William  Knijhton.     We  have  often 
liid  a  Blind  to  set  the  pnhlie  right  in  this  respect,  but  did 
Bot  thiak  it  worth  while.    Perhaps,  though,  it  is  as  well 
tbst  ve  do  so  now.     Well,  then,  that  little  yolnme  was  oon> 
ndsd  hj  an  indtridiial  of  the  name  of  Edward  Cropley ; 
wk^  bowerer,  bang  too  illiterate  himself;  songht  the  serrioet 
of  aa  meadator,  b^ore  passing  it  through  the  Press— henoe 
its  iwetrance  in  its  present  form.    Bat  whether  it  was  tlie 
asil  wimaffl  Kmgliton,  or  any  other  like  person,  who  per- 
ioraed  ftat  indeBcaAe  olSoe,  we  are  not  aware.    It  is  as 
veO,  abov  to  mtalaon  who  thb  ikiward  Craplej  is,  or  rather 
MM.    %  was  w  adTe&torer,  who,  like  auny  others  of  that 
ilk,  vent  to  Onde,  banting  for  something  to  do.     He  had 
the  lode  to  fall  In  with  a  man  of  considerable  iofloence  at 
tbe  Coart  of  Noaseer-ood-deen  Hydnr,  and  through  his  in- 
terposftisfB  soeeeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  Libra- 
Ma  to  tbe  King;  on  the  goodly  salary  of  500  mpees  a 
■01^    Finding  he  had  lost  fkroor  with  Nosseer-ood-deen 
Hjdar,  he  returned  to  Eoglaod ;  and  then,  as  impressed  on 
ibe  Teiy  face   of  the  poerile   production,  out  of  rerenge, 
W|wdend  by  some  fancied  offence  from  His  Mfgeaty  or  his 
flovtien,  pttbRslied  the  fisrrago  of  sickening  lies  againsi  his 
■ssler  and  the  very  nuni  who  hui  befriended  hisL    Soeh, 
tkea,  is  the  author  of  "The  private  life  of  an  Eastern 
Cag." 

Our  qaoiaiton  is  garbled  or  incomplete  by  tbe 
OQisuoQ  of  adjectlTes  oiAj,  from  the  original  text, 
because  we  conaider  them  rather  strong  against 
Mdan.  Cropley  and  Knighton,  or  both.  The 
ongm  of  "The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King'* 
k»  not  been  a  great  mystery,  becanse  the  subject 
^  not  "great"  in  one  sense ;  although  it  is  oer- 
tioly  a  great  misfortune  that  persons  resembling 
fte  ehaFKters  drawn  in  tbe  book,  should  be  kings  ; 
(■t»  unless  some  important  interest  is  to  be  served, 
^fiuBily  secrets'*  need  not  be  turned  into  money  by 
me  who  have  participated  in  the  "  family  wealth. " 
it  is  creditable  to  Nusser-ooddeen-Hydur  that 
fe  bas  a  library,  and  that  he  paid  500  rupees  a 
9mtk,  or  £600  per  annum,  to  Mr.  Cropley,  if 
ibat  be  the  gentleman's  name,  for  its  oversight. 
Very  strange  it  is,  certainly,  that  Nusseer-ood-deen- 
Hydur's  inflnential  courtier  found  him  a  librarian 
al  the  salary,  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  correct 
te  own  book.  That,  perhaps,  proves  too  much. 
we  fear  that  an  unreasonable  proportion  of  the 
accorded  to  these  Indian  Chiefs  and  ex- 
finds  its  way  to  the  private  purposes 
•dreaturers,"  who  persuade  them  that  they 
impossibilities  in  their  behalf.  A  strange 
ai^ieared  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Timfi,  of 
lie  following  is  a  copy  ; — 
•Mj  attention  has  been  ealled  to  the  ibllowing 
reflecting  on  myself,  and  which  has  been  copied 
tfe    BomSay  Tim^t  into   certain  of  the  London 

Bcmb^  fUut   haa    obtained    possession    of  a 


singular  docnment.  It  is  a  copy  of  an  agreement  between 
Meer  Jaffir  Ali,  the  Nawab  of  Snrat,  and  Nuaser  Ali  Khan, 
heir  presumpti?e  to  the  throne  of  Onde,  in  which  the  ktter 
assigns  to  Jaffir  Ali,  the  sole  conduct  of  his  '  ease.*  Should  the 
throne  of  Onde  be  restored,  Meer  Jaffir  is  to  receire  a  pen- 
sion of  three  lakhs  per  annum.  Should  the  Onde  prince 
not  saooeed  in  eoforoing  his  claims,  a  suit  in  Chancery  is  to 
be  brought  against  the  East  India  Company  for  all  the  sums 
sabseribed  by  the^ude  fSunily  to  the  QoTcmment  loans  from 
181]  to  1855.  If  the  suit  succeeds,  Jaffir  All's  pensior 
is  to  be  a  lakh  and  a-half.  If  the  king  repudfates  the  con 
tract,  the  heir  apparent  is  to  obaenre  it  on  his  father's 
death.  The  agreement  was  sworn  to  on  the  Koran  by  both 
parties,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses, 
and  is  dated  Hariey-hoose,  London,  November  7, 1856." 

In  reply  to  this  drcumstaatial  statement  I  am  able  to 
declare  that  such  an  agreement  as  that  described  above  was 
never  entered  into  or  contemplated ;  that  nothing  resem- 
bling it  ever  occurred  to  either  of- the  parties  mentioned, 
and  that,  in  short,  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  fbr  the 
calumny. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Jaw  a  Alee. 
15,  Warwick-road  West,  Paddington,  Feb.  SO. 

The  lakhs  of  rupees  are  £10,000  each,  so  that 
Jafur  Alee  was  to  be  provided  with  an  income  of 
£15,000  to  £30,000  per  annum,  in  proportion  to  his 
suooess.  The  Nawab  of  Surat  is  reduced,  by  some 
proceedings  of  the  Company,  to  an  honarary  title, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  having,  at  the  close 
of  tbe  last  session,  adopted  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  the  owner's  claims  on  the  East  India  Company 
by  an  immense  majority,  abandoned  his  title  imme- 
diately afterwards,  at  tbe  instigation,  chiefly,  of 
Lord  EUenborougb,  and  other  ex-Indians.  The 
little  paragraph  constructed  in  Bombay  is  no  doubt 
false.  It  is  easy  to  copy  a  deed  that  never  existed. 
The  story  reminds  us  of  another  story.  A  Bom 
bay  journalist  once  upon  a  time  agreed  to  enlighten 
the  miserable  intellects  of  this  country  by  lectures 
on  Indian  affairs.  He  called  upon  a  native 
claimant  from  the  East,  and  offered  to  include  bis 
grievances  in  his,  orations,  in  a  style  that  would 
ensure  their  redress,  for  the  small  charge,  only  to 
meet  expenses,  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  At 
that  time  tbe  Oriental  gentleman  was  fresh  to 
home  politics,  and  did  not  deem  agitation  neces- 
sary. Therefore,  he  assured  his  visitor  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  money  for  being  lec- 
tured upon,  but  he  would  gladly  give  ^vt  hundred 
pounds  upon  the  condition  that  his  case  and  name 
should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  applicant's  pre- 
lections. One  cannot  say  tbe  number  of  tales 
that  offer  may  have  originated ;  but  we  may  be 
certain  that  tbe  outraged  journalist  has  not  always 
been  silent  since  then. 
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TWENTt. SEVEN    YEARS    OF    A    COSMOPOLITE'S    LIFE 

BEIKO 


PAGES  OP  ADVENTUEB  AND  TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER  m.      * 

TBI    ROAD. 

How  memorj  wakes  up  long  slumbering  echoes  from 
the  depths  of  the  caverns  of  oblivion.  Again,  as 
vividlj  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday,  I  witness 
the  ever  varying  panorama  of  that  road  we  tra- 
velled twenty-seven  years  ago.  The  delightful 
freshness  of  the  morning  air,  when  as  yet,  long 
before  the  dawn  of  day,  the  fragrant  and  delicious 
coffee  was  sipped;  the  few  stray  articles  that 
had  constituted  our  camp  furniture  and  equipage 
carefully  gathered  together,  and  wisely  packed  up 
against  further  demand — last  night's  supper  plates 
washed  and  stowed  away,  and  the  debris  thrown 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  wretched  and  more  than 
half  starved  Pariah  dogs.  Then  came  the  intole- 
rable and  suffocating  odour  of  the  massalgee's 
torches,  as  these  Eastern  link -bearers  cast  a  sud- 
den and  brilliant  glare  around,  by  the  light  of 
which  might  be  seen  the  stalwart  forms  of  the 
bearers  themselves,  helping  each  other  to  tighten 
their  lengthy  black  girdles — an  operation  which 
was  accomplished  by  one  man  holding  the  extreme 
end  of  the  sash  or  girdle,  whilst  another,  firmly 
pressing  the  other  end  to  his  waist,  waltzed  ra- 
pidly round  and  round  till  both  ends  met,  and 
were  tied  in  a  knot.  Last  of  all  came  the  old 
pensioned  sepoy,  who  had  charge  of  the  bungalow, 
and  who  had  yesterday  catered  to  our  wants  by 
supplying  fowls,  eggs,  milk,  &c.,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  from  all  which,  doubtless,  he  had 
derived  an  extra  profit  already,  but  who  still  was 
entitled  to  levy  black  mail  upon  travellers,  and 
.usually  got  as  much  from  one  set  as  would  cover 
the  whole  of  his  expenses  for  a  fortnight.  This 
done,  we  were  carried  forth  into  the  dark  night, 
only  too  glad  to  exchange  the  close  atmosphere  of 
the  bungalow  for  any  stray  breezes  that  might 
chance  to  be  creeping  over  the  sultry  plains  of  India 
at  that  early  hour. 

Once  free  of  the  village,  and  the  palanquin 
bearers  subsided  again  into  their  dreary,  monoto- 
nous chaunt,  which  almost  invariably  sent  me  to 
sleep.  Sometimes,  however,  there  was  a  sudden 
cry  of  *' Pambo*  pambo  r  And  then,  instantly, 
the  palanquins  diverged  from  the  line  they  were 
pursuing,  and  great  excitement  reigned  among  the 
bearers.  No  wouder,  poor  fellows  !— for  the 
deadly  cobra  was  the  most  fearful  and  treacherous 
enemy  they  had  to  encounter,  and  there  is  no  class 
in  India  that  has  furnished  more  victims  to  the 
venom  of  this  hateful  serpent.  So  we  travelled 
on  till  the  first  streak  of  daylight  woke  the  lark 
to  her  early  song  of  praise,  and  warned  the  prow- 


^  Snake. 


ling  jackall  to  his  hur.  Sweetly  in  the  solitidc 
and  silence  of  those  early  hours,  woald  resoood 
the  carol  of  countless  skylarks,  balancing'  them- 
selves on  dewy  wings,  and  out^oareriiig'  eaeh 
other  in  melody.  Then  came  the  intermiaaUe 
cawing  of  crows ;  then  the  crowing  of  distant 
cocks  and  the  braying  of  donkeys,  the  lowing  of 
cattle  being  early  driven  to  pasturage,  the  blu- 
ing of  sheep,  and  the  interminable  squabbling  and 
chirruping  of  sparrows.  Presently  the  dajligkt 
fairly  set  in,  and,  whilst  objects  became  more  dis- 
tinct and  discernible — these  noises  subsided  into 
silence  as  the  causes  were  more  or  less  ocoajHed 
in  the  search  after  early  grubs  or  promukr. 
Then  would  appear  in  the  distance  the  dark-skinned, 
meagre-clad  peasant,  carrying  over  his  shoulders 
an  uncouth,  aboriginal  plough,  and  driving  be- 
fore him  a  couple  of  ill  fed  oxen,  and  always 
following  at  his  heels  one  of  those  misexabit 
curs  which  are  the  pest  of  all  Oriental  countrks. 
Hatless  and  turbanless,  this  man  went  forth  to  his 
labour,  from  early  sunrise  to  sunset,  toiling  be- 
neath a  sun  whose  rays  would  almost  fell  an  ox. 
Sometimes  the  country  around  was  fair  and  level, 
and  most  delicious  odours  of  early  blown  flowers 
filled  the  air ;  sometimes  it  was  barren  and  ro<^, 
with  nothing  but  bristling  thorns,  or  pricklj  peazs 
stretching  before  the  eye.  Sometimes  again  (and 
indeed  mostly),  it  was  low  and  marshy,  well  co- 
vered, however,  with  flourishing  crops  of  paddy 
or  rice,  and  hereabouts  in  hedge  bides,  or  twitter- 
ing among  the  graceful  branches  of  the  bamboo, 
were  thousands  of  those  beautifully  plomaged 
and  tiny  little  songsters,  the  avadavat — certainly, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  most  beautiful  bird  « 
the  iface  of  the  earth. 

Then  again,  varying  the  prospect,  were  thiekfy 
set  clumps  of  tall  cocoanuts;  whole  topes  ol 
the  beetlenut  tree,  miles  upon  miles  of  sugar  canes  ; 
acres  of  mangoes  and  guava  trees,  the  jack  fruit, 
the  Billinibi,  the  Calacca,  fields  of  the  beaatifnlly 
rosy-tinted  roselle,  carefully  hedged  gardens  grow- 
ing the  warlike  looking  bannub  (or  ban^coy, 
a  vegetable  which  shoots  up  into  the  air  like  a 
spear),  the  green  and  purple  budingan,  the  tali 
tree  with  the  drumstick  vegetable,  and  «hoIe  re* 
giments  of  red  and  green  chillies — that  grand 
nucleus  of  hot  Indian  curries. 

Creeping  about  amongst  these,  intensely  greea 
in  foliage,  were  the  twenty  different  varieties  of 
the  cucumber  and  melon  tribe — some  fruit  round, 
some  long,  some  oblong  ;  some  yellow,  some  greeot 
some  brown ;  some  sweet,  some  sour,  some  in- 
tensely bitter — ^yet  all  of  them  serving  for  tk 
uses  and  food  of  man.  Amongst  thes^  reani^ 
its  head  proudly,  and  wide  spreiuling  its  " 
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brmnches,  grew  the  graceful  tamarind,  under  whose 
shadows  Baboo  Mallatorabi-Perriahtombi,  the  opu- 
lent Tillage  Brahmin,  ties  the  straw  which  is  to 
limit  his  repast,  and  forthwith  pitches  into  the 
glue  and  rice  till  he  has  eaten  what  might  satisfy 
fire  hungry  Englishmen.  Then  the  largest  leaf 
plant,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  the  leaves^  of 
vhieb,  skilfully  knit  together  with  prickly  pear 
thorns,  daily  senre  Baboo  in  lieu  of  a  clean  plate, 
and  when  thrown  away,  are  angrily  contested  for 
hj  riotous  crows  and  hungry  brahminny  kites. 
AU  these  we  passed  morning  after  morning,  and 
stage  after  stage,  until  the  sun  began  to  grow  un- 
comfortably hot  in  the  heavens,  which  was  usually 
abont  7,  a.m.,  when  an  increase  of  steam  on  the  part 
of  the  bearers,  a  little  jolting,  and  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  morning  stage, 
and  the  shelter  of  another  travellers'  bungalow. 
¥iwc  minutes  afterwards,  we  were  as  much  at  home 
in  that  bungalow,  with  all  our  servants  and  com- 
forts around  us,  as  though  we  had  lived  there  for 
the  term  of  our  natural  lives. 

The  sepoy  in  charge  of  every  bungalow  was 
snre  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  us ;  not  that  he 
slept  upon  the  premises,  or  was  within  half  a  mile 
of  it  some  few  minutes  before  our  arrival,  but  the 
song  of  the  bearers  had  warned  him  of  the  ap- 
prcMch  of  travellers  (to  him  always  a  windfall),  and 
using  what  speed  his  old  limbs  permitted  of,  he 
was  usually  on  the  spot  in  time  to  throw  open  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  await  the  invariable  com- 
missions for  fowls,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  occa- 
sionally a  few  sheep  for  the  palanquin  bearers — 
sheep  tough  and  indigestible  as  leather,  and  only 
to  be  eaten  es  cooked  in  a  palanquin  bearer's  curry, 
of  which  dish  more  anon.  But  let  me  endeavour 
to  describe  one  of  these  traveller's  bungalows ;  and 
the  desoription  of  one  will  pretty  well  tally  with 
all  the  others.  Situated  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  a  village,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  tank  of  water,  and  a  tope  of  trees,  the 
bungalow  was  surrounded  by  a  high,  square,  white- 
washed wall,  iu  the  centre  of  which  rose  the 
boildiDg  itself,  which  consisted  of  two  distinct 
compartments  connected  by  a  verandah,  and  each 
eompartroent  boasting  of  cue  large  room  and  out- 
honsesJ  These  rooms  were  furnished  with  a  com- 
mon deal  table  and  6  chairs,  a  framed  circular  of 
regulations  to  be  observed  by  travellers,  and  a 
small  library  of  books,  which  augmented  from  time 
to  time  froa>  the  donations  of  Ooveniment  or 
strangers.  The  palanquins  were  usually  set  down 
in  the  enclosure,  as  were  the  boxes  carried  by  the 
esvairy  coolies ;  our  own  servants,  who  usually 
axTived  an  hour  or  two  before  us,  had  hot  water 
pfepared  for  tea  or  coffee,  and  a  wood  fire  lit  in 
the  nost  sheltered  part  of  the  yard — the  boxes 
were  unpacked,  the  deal  table  covered  with  linen 
and  crockery,  bread,  biscuits,  jams,  and  other 
thi^s  not  procurable  en  route,  were  x^ged'  in 
tempting  array  upon  the  table — the  smoking  tea- 
pot emitted  a  grateful  aroma,  and  vnth  the  addi- 
tion of  the  fr^h  laid  ejfgs  and  a  grilled  fowl  or 


two  from  the  village,  we  sat  down  to  a  breakfast 
not  to  be  despised  at  the  best  of  times,  but 
especially  when  under  the  sharp  influence  of  such 
appetites  as  we  invariably  carried  with  us  from 
stage  to  stage  upon  our  journey. 

Meanwhile,  the  weary  bearers,  foot  sore  and 
hungry,  would  congregate  in  picturesque  groups 
under  the  shade  of  the  nearest  tope  of  trees,  or  de- 
scend to  the  tank  side  aud  bathe  their  feet  and 
legs  in  water,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  more 
fanatical  Brahmins,  to  touch  was  to  pollute.  Then, 
waiting  till  a  good  breakfast  had  iu  all  probability 
put  us  in  humour  with  ourselves,  and  the  world  in 
general,  they  would  send  a  deputation  to  soL'cit 
the  gift  of  a  sheep  or  two,  a  request  that  was 
rarely,  if  ever,  denied  them.  The  sheep  being 
obtained,  they  were  forthwith  slaughtered,  and 
handed  over  by  the  head  bearers  to  such  amongst 
their  gang  as  were  most  skilful  in  the  art  of  curry 
making,  and  whilst  these  were  busied  with  culinary 
occupations,  the  rest  stretched  themselves  out  in 
the  shade,  and  were  oblivious  of  everything  till 
awakened  up  to  a  sense  of  their  hunger  by  the 
grateful  odour  issuing  from  the  stew  pots  hard  at 
hand.  The  interval  between  breakfast  and  dinner 
time  was  often  by  far  the  most  tedious  portion  of 
the  journey.  Sometimes  what  facetious  travellers 
had  scribbled  upon  the  walls  served  to  while  away 
an  hour  or  so ;  sometimes  we  stumbled  across  an 
interesting  book,  sometimes  there  was  shooting  to 
be  had  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  heat  was 
generally  so  intense  as  to  preclude  all  chance,  even 
at  the  risk  of  a  sun  stroke,  of  finding  any  birds  at 
that  hour  of  the  day.  The  ladies  had  their  needle 
work  to  amuse  them,  and  the  old  lady,  bless  her, 
indulged  in  incessant  remembrances   of  the   great 

Rebellion.    C and  myself,  under  protection 

of  a  mighty  chatry  (umbrella)  would  stroll  into  the 
village  in  search  of  amusement  (which  We  seldom 
found),  and  anything  iu  the  shape  of  relish  for  din- 
ner, which  we  sometimes  managed  to  pick  up  in 
the  shape  of  a  glorious  bunch  of  ripe  red  plan- 
tains. 

By  twelve  o'clock  the  greater  part  of  the  ser- 
vants, with  the  luggage,  started  for  the  next 
bungalow;  at  one  o'clock  we  dined  ourselves, 
almost  invariably  upon  stewed  fowls,  and  it  was 
then  that  by  turns  (out  of  a  little  spirit  of  rivalry) 
the  head  bearers  would  borrow  a  dish  of  the 
servants,  and  bring  in  a  sample  of  the  curry  they 
had  made  for  their  own  dinners.  Such  curries— 
why  they  bring  tears  into  my  eyes  and  make  my 
mouth  water,  even  at  this  long  interval,  for  they 
were  marvellously  hot  indeed,  but  as  for  piquancy 
and  deliciousness  of  flavour — Soyer,  immortal 
though  he  be,  amongst  cooks,  would  blush  to  taste 
one  of  them — aye,  and  cry  too,  I'll  guarantee,  for 
a  good  half  hour  after  he  had  done  so. 

By  3  p.m.,  everything  was  packed  again,  and 
the  bearers  had  fresh  girded  their  loins  for  another 
toilsome  jaunt.  Again  the  old  sepoy  made  his 
salaam  aud  was  settled  with,  again  our  palanquins 
were  hoisted  high  into  the  air,  and   carried  forth 
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into  a  hot  and  deserted  country,  and  fife  minates 
after  our  backs  were  turned  every  door  and  window 
bad  been  bolted— the  Sepoy  podceted  the  key — 
and  the  bungalows  had  relapsed  into  darkness  and 
solitude. 

So  we  trafelled  from  day  to  day,  only  with 
such  varieties  and  adventures  as  shall  be  found 
recorded  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INCIDSNTS  AMD  ADVUfTURlS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  endeavoured  to  make 
the  reader  familiar  with  the  every  day  life  of  a 
traveller  in  India,  and  to  describe  the  ordinary 
run  of  travellers'  bungalows,  erected  at  stated  dis- 
tances, at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  Gbvemment. 
There  were  three  or  four  exceptions  a»  nmie  to 
the  general  rule.     Munificent  Indian  baboos,  en- 
dowed with  a  spirit  of  philanthrophy,  have  immor- 
talised their  names  by  leaving  behind  them  princely 
buildings,  erected  on  the  most  frequented  tho- 
roughfares, for  the  special  behoof  and  benefit  of 
wayworn  pilgrims.     These  buildings  are  known  in 
India  as  choultries,  and  they  vary  in  sixe  and 
pretensions,  from  a  mere  roadside  bam  to  a  palace 
fit  to  accommodate  hundreds.     Consideration  for 
the  suffering  and  fatigue  of  the  travellers  seem  to 
have  been  the  characteristic  feature  of  good  men 
of  all  Eastern  nations,  from  the  days  of  A.braham 
downwards.    To  dig  a  well,  build  a  fountain,  erect 
a  stand  for  the  wearily  laden  pilgrim  to  deposit 
his  burthen,  and  ease  himself  of  the  heavy  yoke 
awhile ;  afford  shelter   for  man  and  beast,  even 
though  that  shelter  be  but  the  rude  cavern  of  a 
rock,  or  th^  hairskin  tent  of  the  Bedouin — these 
have  ever  been  objects  amuugst  Eastern  philan- 
thropists ;  and  none  ever  properly  appreciate  them, 
save  those  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  lack 
shelter,  and  the  wherewithal  to  slake  maddening, 
feverish  thirst,  too    often  experienced  in  those 
•ountries. 

The  most  remarkable  choultries  we  halted  at 
were  Baltchitty's  and  Rajah's  choultry — the  latter 
famed  all  over  India  for  a  most  magnificent  tank, 
which  is  almost  a  miniature  Uke — Hned  throughout 
with  stone,  and  having  a  remarkable  EQndoo 
temple,  and  a  pleasant  tope  of  mango  trees  at  one 
extremity.  Here  the  Brahmins  were  extremely 
fanatical,  and  would  barely  allow  even  the  palan* 
quin  bearers  to  loathe  their  feet  in  the  water  till 
such  time  as  C — 's  peons  (native  constables  always 
attendant  upon  judges),  reminded  these  gentlemen 
that  the  property  was  British,  and  no  longer  ap- 
pertained to  themselves.  A  remarkable  contrast 
to  these  choultries,  which  are  undoubtedly  monu- 
ments of  Indian  philanthropy,  was  the  immense 
and  capacious  bungalows  at  '*  Strepermatoor  "  (I 
think  the  fourth  stage  from  Palaver«m).  Erected 
by  an  old  English  misanthrope,  who»  too  much 


brandy  pawiy  had  driven  to  Coveotry,  ii  i 
the  very  parpose  which  he  in  bts 
intended.  The  story  is,  that  aa  old  civilian  wte 
had  imbibed  many  Mahometon  notions  (saviBg  tW 
interdiction  of  grog),  during  hb  sojourn  in  ledi^ 
and  who  had  at  the  same  time  plucked  a  pkntifal 
harvest  from  the  fabulous  pagoda  tree,  diagnstad 
at  finding  himself  cut  by  all  the  more  reepeouUe 
dass,  r^ired  from  the  service,  ehose  thia  spot, 
built  an  immense  straggling  phMse,  dosed  his  dooci 
against  everybody  save  opulent  natives  and  t^ 
doctor,  mamtained  a  regal  harem,  and  so  died, — 
isolated  amongst  his  heathen  progeny,  ieaving  his 
wealth  and  lands  to  be  confiscated,  as  no  issae 
even  from  lawful  marriage  with  a  UadL  wooaa 
was  then  recognisable. 

The  next  remarkable  place  that  we  halted  at 
waa  Saltgar,  noted  all  over  India  for  the  qaantky 
and  excdlence  of  the  oranges  it  prodaoea.     The 
whole  plsoe  was  infested  andoverrun  with  monkeys, 
the  most  mischievous  and  rascally  to  be  enoonntend 
in  India.    I  recollect  the  terror  with  whkk  I  saw 
these  brutes  hopping  from  tree  to  tree,  or  boldly 
mingling  with  the  throng  that  were  in  the  fnA 
gardens,  grinning  and  chattering  at  any  one  that 
menaced  them,  after  a  most  alarming  fashion.     It 
is  astonishing  how  soon  monkeys  can  distingniak  a 
child  from  a  man,  and  with  what  oontempt  they 
invariably  treat  the  former.     Not  a  roof  or  a 
oocoanut  tree  at  Saltgar  but  what  was  teeming 
with  monkeys,  and  the  plaee  being   exolnaively 
occupied  by  Brahmins,  they  led  a  very  fine  geatb- 
manly  kind  of  life  of  it.     An  aneodote  is  told  of 
a  young  cadet  who  was  silly  enough  to  fire  at  and 
wound  one  of  these  creatures ;  the  moaning  of  the 
poor  brutes  so  forcibly  reminded  him  of  (rail 
humanity,  that  he  inwardly  resdved  never  to  be 
guilty  of  such  folly  again ;  and  with  this  retdvc 
retired  to  rest  at  the  bungalow,  having  first  Inekiiy 
bolted  the  door  and  windows.     At  midnight,  be 
was  awakened  by  a  hideous  uproar  on  the  roof, 
when  to  his  dismay  and  horror  he  disoovered  that 
the  friends  of  the  wounded  monkey  were  abaolntdy 
untiling  the  roof  in  their  endeavours  to  get  at  hi■^ 
when  they  would  douUless  have  torn  him    ta 
pieces.     His  cries  fortunately  brought  opportune 
assistance  from  the  viUage.     I  believe  that  it  was 
at  Saltgar  also  that  Qeneral  T— -d,  thesi  pay- 
master of  his  regiment,  vraa  seated  in  front  of  his 
tent,  counting  sundry  bags  of   money,  when  a 
monkey,  more  audacious  than  his  oomiades,  aebed 
upon  a  bag  of  gold  mohurs,  and  tw^v^j  retreating 
with  it,  skimmed  up  a  tall  tamarind  tree  thai 
overshadowed  a  very  deep  tank,  and  there  efamak- 
ling  over  liis  work  the  widle,  delibeiatdy  dropped 
piece  by  piece  into  the  water  bdow. 

From  Saltgar  we  passed  the  Naddnnaiy  Ghant, 
and  pausing  awhile  at  Bungalore,  resumed  the  line 
of  march,  passing  through  and  halting  for  a  dsf 
at  Seringapatam.  I  went  all  over  the  niand  old 
palace  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  walk  of  whidi  wot 
grotesqudy  painted  with  piotues,  sappoand  to 
represent  the  vaiioas  enfagements  belveaa  Tippoe't 
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tcoopt  ud  the  Sagliah,  ia  whkh  the  former  were 
■Krajs  fietorioufly  aid  tke  red  eoatB  nmning  in  a 
iBoet  igBOMnioiia  tiyle.  As  a  woric  of  art  I  doubt 
whether  theee  freeeoes  ha?e  a  rival  in  the  world ; 
the  trees  were  oabbi^;es,  the  figures  bodiless^  and 
lipfee  hisMelf  w»  represented  riding  on  an 
el^^haat  whieh  was  barslj  half  as  large  as  the 


Seen  after  leafing  Mysore  we  entered  the  pre- 
oinetpf  that  teRft)ie  jungle,  the  Wyaard.  Here, 
SB  had  hem  pceooneerted,  we  all  travelled  together 
'"'^vy  ^^^SS^g^  palanqnins  and  all ;  and  this  so 
fstardBd  ear  progress,  that  it  oeco]^  ns  nearly 
six  diys  befere  we,  mneiged  from  that  dense, 


nu^estio  forest,  many  of  whose  trees  were  abso- 
lutely so  lofty  that  their  uppermost  branches 
entwining  with  each  other,  were  barely  perceptibly 
and  the  grandeur  of  such  a  canopy  for  miles  and 
miles,  where  the  sun,  perhi^ts,  through  half  a 
century  had  never  penetrated,  is  more  than  mj 
feeble  pen  can  adequately  describe.  It  was  here, 
however,  that  we  first  came  upon  a  real  stirring 
and  perilous  adventure,  one  that  had  well  nigh 
proved  fatal  to,  at  least,  one  of  our  party ;  and  as 
the  anecdote  is  full  of  thrilling  'interest,  from  the 
almost  miraculous  escape  of  my  brother-in-law,  I 
shall  endeavour  in  the  succeeding  chapter  to  do 
justice  to  the  incident. 


THERE'S  AN  AULB  TREE  BUDS, 


There's  tn  aold  tree  buds 
In  yon  dingle  deep  ; 

And  its  far  frae  the  Fads, 
lo  jon  dingle  deep. 

Companions  there  're  nane,— 

They  are  a'  dead  and  gane — 

It  stands  by  its  lane 
la  yon  dingle  deep. 

And  often  I  sit, 

When  the  warld's  asleep, 
At  that  aold  tree's  fit 

When  the  warld's  asle^. 
And  I  mose,  till  I  sigh, 
On  the  plsasaret  gane  by ; 
On  companions  wha  lie 

Neath  the  mools  asleep. 


Oh  I  I  loe*  that  aold  tree, 
Tho*  it  gars  me  weep  ; 

'Tis  an  emblem  o'  me 
Gin  it  oonld  bat  weep  I 

Liie's  wearisome  win', 

And  its  horning  son. 

We  neither  can  shun ; 
Bat  they  gar  me  weep  I 

The  aold  tree  maon  fiide 
Frae  the  dingle  de^ ; 

And  I  maan  be  laid 

Neath  the  mools  to  sleep. 

Wha,  then  ere  can  tell. 

Where  its  cooling  shade  fell,- 

Or  seek  that  lane  dell 
To  ponder  and  weep  P 
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Tn  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  have  witnessed  a 
iMnrkaUe  resurrection  ol  the  Teutonic  intellect. 
Befon  that  time  Gemany  had  produced  tiiree, 
isd  only  three,  men  of  pre-eminent  greatness  in 
^  sevecil  spheres— ^Luther,  Kepler  and  Leib- 
■ts.  During  ih»  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
ttBliry,  Qerman  authorship  was  enthralled  by 
i^raaeh  influence,  and  was  productive  only  of  dull- 
HM  and  kaniiy.  In  this  long  winter  of  literary 
•Mity,  the  first  harbinger  of  the  coming  spring 
^  Jaoob  Bodmer.  Among  the  mountains  of 
Bvitiiriand^  this  tme^aigfated  poet  had  nurtured 
hit  ipirit  mto  a  bve  of  nature,  and  by  the  study 
of  Sksfcespere  and  Milton,  had  expanded  his  sym- 
pathiai^  and  ennobled  his  tastes.  Bodmer  oon- 
againsl  thepr«vaiiing  frigidity, 
>  in  opposifcioii  to  the  writers  of  the 


so-called  dassiod  school,  that  the  true  object  of 
poetry  was  not  solely  to  concern  itself  with  the 
form  or  the  verbal  niceties  of  expression,  but  to 
appeal  to  the  heart  and  the  imagination.  After 
Bodmer  came  Klopstock,  who,  with  more  fervour 
and  pious  sincerity,  rendered  a  greater  servioe 
towards  the  emancipation  of  the  German  mind  by 
the  puUication,  in  1748,  of  the  first  three  cantos 
of  the  "  Messiah.'*  Mawkish,  tawdry  and  tedious 
as  that  poem  is,  it  was  yet  a  signal  step  in  advance. 
The  theme  is  elevated,  and  the  execution  hearty 
and  enthusiastic  although,  from  defective  capacity, 
it  is  marred  by  many  imperfections.  To  Klop^ 
stock  succeeded  Widbnd,  Lessing  and  Herder, 
and,  noble  triad — ^Biohter,  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
Ereed  from  the  pedantic  trammels  of  preceding 
writers,  by  their  freshness,  force,  and  origiiudfty» 
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these  intellectual  magnates  liave  created  for  Ger- 
many  a  literature  whose  influence  is  deeply  felt 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Fatherland. 

There  is  hardly  a  department  of  thought  or 
literary  effort  to  which  recent  German  authorship 
has  not  applied  itself — and  that,  too,  with  a  singu- 
larly decisive  effect  and  success.  In  particular,  in 
the  departments  of  theology,  philosophy,  criticism, 
and  the  drama,  Germany  among  her  host  of  dis- 
tinguished writers  can  boast  names  of  undying 
renown.  We  have  a  high  sense  of  the  inherent 
nobility  of  the  literary  character.  The  man  of 
letters,  if  he  has  attained  to  the  right  idea  of  his 
calling,  is,  as  he  has  been  well  termed,  an  apostle 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  It  is  his  to  blend 
truth  with  beauty  in  thought  and  expression,  and, 
by  his^oompositions  or  creations,  not  merely  to 
seek  to  amuse  and  to  solace,  but  to  elevate  and  to 
purify.  Genius  has  been  too  frequently  narrowed 
and  debased  by  paltry  motives  and  low  aims ;  too 
little  alive  to  the  inirinsio  dignity  of  its  nature 
and  function.  In  Frederick  Schiller  we  have  a 
writer  of  the  noblest  type.  Richly  endowed,  cul- 
tured, enthusiastic,  devoted,  aspiring  ever  after  a 
higher  excellence,  and  aiming  at  greater  and  still 
greater  achievements,  he  consecrated  himself  with 
a  martyr's  zeal  to  literary  labour,  and  by  his  high- 
toned  sentiments  and  immortal  creations  has  added 
largely  to  the  world's  intellectual  wealth  and  made 
mankind  his  debtors. 

It  was  Schiller's  lot  to  come  under  the  patron- 
ising care  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and 
the  discipline  of  his  Stuttgard  Academy.  Irksome 
was  the  toil  imposed  by  studies  uncongenial  to  his 
poetic  temperament,  while  his  spirit  revolted 
against  the  mechanical  movements  of  a  prescribed 
military  routine.  Every  moment  which  he  oould 
stealthily  seize  was  devoted  to  the  (German  popular 
authors.  The  writings  of  Klopstock  and  Wielaud, 
and  the  "Goetz  von  Berliohingen"  of  Goethe, 
which  fell  in  his  way,  he  eagerly  devoured.  Among 
his  chief  favourites  were  Plutarch  and  Shakespere. 

Five  dreary  years  of  disgust  and  irritation  were 
passed  in  the  Stuttgard  School,  and  Schiller  had 
reached  his  nineteenth  year.  At  this  age  he 
began  in  secret  to  compose  his  celebrated  play, 
the  "Hobbers."  This  drama  i%  the  embodied 
revolt  of  his  nature  against  the  fornudities  and 
restraints  which  fettered  his  impulses.  Cribbed 
and  thwarted,  as  he  had  so  long  been,  he  gathered 
up  his  yet  untried  powers  for  a  grand  crowning 
act  of  retaliatory  self-assertion.  Deprived  of  scope 
u\}i\  freGdoiDp  liis  mind  had  gained  strength  in 
beating  fi^inst  the  barriers  of  its  prison-house, 
and  at  Jeugtb,  as  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  it  hurled 
ihbroad  I  he  laii^iage  of  its  pent  up  vehemence 
itad  deiiaiice. 

Schiller,  a  mere  boy  of  nineteen,  secluded  as  he 
had  beeji,  could  know  little  of  the  actual  world  of 
ma^^kiud ;  tmd  Jte  himself  confesses  that  his  drama 
is  a  monster— Rud  that  his  "chief  fault  was  in 
presuming  to  delineate  men  two  years  before  he 
had  met  with  ijm.      Yet,  with  all  its  crudity,  the 


energy  of  the  "  Bobbers*'  is  irresistible,  and  its 
perusual  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  In  Karl  foa 
Moor,  the  robber  chief,  we  have  a  being  eadcwed 
with  a  noble,  generous  spirit,  but  at  war  with,  the 
conventional  forms  and  the  petty  meaaiaesaea  oC 
society.  Proud  and  impatient,  he  is  involTed  ia 
perplexity,  and  hurried  into  crime.  Faauas  is  a 
miscreant,  of  the  type  of  lago  or  Bioliard  the 
Third — a  pieoe  of  undiluted,  unrelieved  Tilkiay. 
Both  characters  however,  being  the  oonoeptaoiis  of 
mental  immaturity,  are  crude,  overstrained,  and  m- 
probable. 

The  soliloquy  of  Karl  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  amid  the  the  repose  of  evening,  and  as 
the  sun  is  setting  behind  the  hills,  is  a  pbiat 
which  oould  proceed  only  from  a  noble  and  genexoas 
nature,  lost  through  crime.  Though  deficient  in 
taste  and  truthfulness,  it  it  a  terrible  outburst  of 
passion  and  remorse — it  thrills  by  its  intensity, 
and  touches  by  its  pathos.  It  is  the  lai^aage 
wrung  from  a  spirit  at  the  moment  when  it  realiKs 
its  ruin,  and  that  return  to  virtue  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. The  waiiings  of  the  robber  recalls  Milton's 
representation  of  the  arch-fiend  when  aticred  with 
emotion  ;  tears  stream  from  his  burning  baleful 
eyes.  In  Aird's  "  Devil's  Dream"  we  have  the 
same  appalling  spiritual  state  vividly  pourtrayed : — 

And  Sin  hai  drank  his  brightness  since  his  hearenlj  dsrs 

went  by  ; 
Shadows  of  care  and  sorrow  dwelt  in  his  proad   uusortii 

eye. 

And  o*er  him  rose  from  Passion's  strife,  like  spray -dovd  froa 

the  deep, 
A  slumber,  not  the  cheniVs  soft  and  gansy  vol   of  sleep ; 
Bat,  liiie  noon's  breathless  thnikder-eload,  of  saltiy  natAl^*^ 

gleam, 
And  God  was  still  against  his  sool  to  plagne  him   wiCk  a 

dream. 

Great  was  the  sensation  produced  throngbont 
Germany  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Bobbers." 
Even  France  and  England  were  stirred.  Con- 
ventional decorum  was  shocked — the  Frenchified 
literary  taste  of  the  period  was  offended,  and  aibi- 
trary  power,  in  the  person  of  the  Grand  Doke^ 
frowned  displeasure.  The  ideas  of  his  Highness 
as  to  the  literary  proprieties  had  been  formed  ae- 
oording  to  the  improved  standard  of  the  French 
school.  We  may,  therefore,  conceive  hii  nstooish- 
ment  and  disgust  at  the  extraordinary  prodnettoa 
which  had  emerged  from  his  own  modeL  Anadeny. 
It  is  said  that  he  ordered  the  young  author  into 
his  presence,  and  reprimanded  him,  signifying  to 
him  the  Ducal  will  that  he  should  ahandon  poetiy 
and  stick  to  his  medical  studies. 

The  "  Robbers**  was  represented  in  theTbeeto 
of  Manheim  on  the  12th  of  January  17S3.  Sobil- 
ler  was  present,  and  in  the  signal  auoceaa  •£  tbe 
play  he  discovered  his  vocation,  and  leelined  Ids 
power.  "  If  Germany,*'  be  writes  to  a  friend 
a  few  days  afterwards,  *' shall  one  daj  re- 
cognise in  me  a  dramatic  poet,  I  must  dnte  tbe 
epoch  from  the  last  week.*'  In  thedramn  *'Fieaeo." 
soon  afterwards  produced,  he  diacovers  «  strikbg 
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adfuioe  in  his  knowledge  of  haman  nature,  and 
m  the  principles  of  dramatic  composition.  It  is 
clearer,  ealmer,  and  more  condensed  than  the 
''Bobbers,"  and  shorn  of  the  passionate  ravings, 
declamatorj  fary  and  exaggeration,  which  charac- 
terise that  immature  production.  The  action  is 
rapid,  and  the  characters  well  delineated.  We  are 
impressed  bj  the  noble-minded  Doria,  and  affected 
bj  the  constancy,  womanly  tenderness,  and  sad 
fate  of  Leonora.  The  ambition  of  her  adored 
Fieseo  projects  its  blightiDg  shadow  over  the  feli- 
city of  her  love.  "  Ah !  my  Fieseo,"  she  ar- 
dently pleads,  "  in  the  stormy  atmosphere  that 
furrounds  a  throne,  the  tender  plant  of  love  most 
periah.  The  heart  of  man,  e*eu  were  that  heart 
Fieseo's,  is  not  Tast  enough  for  two  all-powerful 
idols.  Love  has  tears,  and  can  sympathise  with 
tears^  Ambition  has  eyes  of  stone,  from  which 
no  drop  of  tenderness  can  e*er  distil.  Love  has 
bat  one  favoured  object,  and  is  indifferent  to  all 
the  world  beside.  Ambition,  with  insatiable  hun- 
ger, rages  amid  the  spoils  of  nature,  and  Changes 
the  immense  world  into  a  dark  and  horrid  prison- 
house— Ketnm,  Fieseo !  Conquer  thyself !  Re- 
noiQce!  Love  shall  indemnify  thee."  In  the 
repiblican  fanaticism  of  Yerrina,  we  have  the  fore- 
shadowing of  the  spirit  and  narrowness  of  the 
Madame  Bolaud  school  of  French  revolutionists — 
the  worship  of  an  idea,  dazzling,  but  unattainable 
aad  delusive. 

"Don  Carlos*'  was  completed  aud  given  to  the 
worid  in  1766,  andfireatly  enhanced  the  fame  and 
repute  of  its  author.  Hitherto,  he  had  received 
the  plaudits  of  the  multitude,  now  there  was 
tendoed  to  him  the  homage  of  the  discriminating. 
"Carlos,"  from  its  great  length,  befits  the  closet 
rather  than  the  stage.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is 
sopenor  to  his  former  productions ;  while  by  its 
gnadeur  of  conception  and  imagery,  it  elevates  the 
mind  into  the  solemn  region  of  the  sublime. 
Schiller  reveals  to  us  the  Court  of  Philip  IL  of 
^Mun,  in  its  stately  and  lonely  magnificence — and 
embodies  to  our  view  the  aged  and  despotic  mo- 
narch, "  the  lord  of  Christendom,**  consumed  with 
jealousy,  inexorable  and  suspicious.  Alva,  his 
blood-thirsty  minion — Don  Carlos,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  high  spirited,  blighted  by  misfortune, 
overmastered  by  passion,  and  crushed  by  a 
relentless  fate — and  the  Marquis  Posa — a  noble 
type  of  manhood,  with  lofty  thoughts  and  heroic 
ssptratioBS  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Posa  is  a 
rcHef  and  a  contrast  to  the  abject  servility  and 
fnatidam  of  courtiers  and  inquisitors.  His  heart 
Ueeds  for  the  sulering  subjects  of  Spain  in  the 
Neth^lands,  and  he  embarks  in  the  grand,  yet 
kaardous  enterprise  of  freeing  Flanders  from  the 
yoko  of  despotic  cmeltj.  A  reformer  fallen  on  an 
iiopnpafed  age,  he  becomes  a  victim  to  his  zeal 
od  enlightmunent.  After  the  publication  of 
'^Don  Carlos,"  Schiller  abandoned  fictitious 
litsnture  for  -a  time.  Strangely  imaginative,  he 
^Bot  yei  "of  imagination  all  compact;'*  his 
iotelieei  was  equally    keen   and   powerfvd,  and 


required  fit  aliment  of  growth  and  expansion  in 
the  realities  of  history.  The  fragments  entitled 
the  "Revolt  of  the  Netherlands**  aud  the 
"History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War'*  were  the 
scarcely  adequate  results. 

From  the  publication  of  "Don  Carlos'*  five 
years  had  elapsed,  devoted  to  historical  studies, 
to  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  to  JSsthetioal 
enquiries.  During  this  period  were  composed 
some  of  his  finest  poems  and  essays.  It  was  a 
time  of  varied  culture,  and  bore  ripe  fruits. 
Schiller  emerged  from  his  studious  retirement  with 
a  mind  enriched  and  expanded — stored  with  fresh 
facts,  and  master  of  new  principles,  and  with  a  deeper 
and  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  and  scope  of 
creative  art.  He  began  to  meditate  fresh  literary 
achievements,  and  projected  an  epic  poem ;  but 
this,  although  he  had  fixed  first  on  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  afterwards  on  Frederick  the  Great* 
as  the  hero,  he  did  not  attempt.  It  was  to  the 
drama  that  he  returned — and  the  works  subse- 
quently produced  bear  the  stamp  of  their  author's 
increased  mental  resources  and  maturity.  The 
"Thirty  Years'  War"  supplied  a  subject;  he 
began  his  play  of  "  Wallenstein."  To  this  task 
he  brought  all  the  stores  of  his  knowledge — all 
the  ripeness  of  bis  powers.  So  great  was  the 
compass  embraced — of  time  and  events — that 
years  were  required  to  reduce  the  materials  to 
order,  and  out  of  the  chaos  to  evolve  the  completed 
structure.  This  play  has  been  characterised  as  the 
greatest  dramatic  work  of  the  eighteenth  century 
— it  may  rather  be  said  the  greatest  since 
Shakespere.  Of  all  Schiller's  writings  it 
embodies  the  largest  amount  of  intellect.  It  is 
the  grandest,  the  most  colossaL 

In  the  first  part  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  unrefiecting  gaiety  and  the  rude  life  of 
the  soldiers  of  Wallenstein.  In  the  seoond, 
entitled  "  The  two  Piccolomini,"  we  are  introduced 
to  his  generals — unscrupulous  men  of  war — and 
come  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  portentous 
diaracter.  In  the  third  part,  the  daring  and  guilty 
designs  of  his  mad  ambition  develop  themsdves, 
and  we  also  witness  the  march  of  the  retributive 
power  until  it  overtakes  and  destroys  the  traitor 
in  the  acme  of  his  treason.  In  all  essentials  there 
is  a  strict  adherence  to  historic  fact.  Wallrastein 
is  presented  with  his  superstitious  weakneesea 
and  his  childish  faith  in  astrology.  We  see  how 
a  great  strong  spirit,  having  abandoned  the  guiding 
star  of  duty  for  the  worship  of  self,  becomes  the 
prey  of  irresolution,  and  the  spirit  of  inconsisteB^ 
— and  how  through  frequent  dallyings  with 
temptation,  free  will  is  enchained,  and  no  poww 
remains  to  stay  the  guilty  progress  to  dishonour 
and  ruin.  As  a  relief  to  the  mournful  and  tragic 
character  of  the  drama — like  the  glad  sunshine  of 
day  gUding  troubled  waters — is  the  mutual  love  of 
the  brave  Max  Piecolomini  and  Thekla,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Wallenstein. 

In  the  tragedy  of  "  Mary  Stuart,"  one  of  the 
least  successful  of  his  pieces,  Schiller  enters  upon 
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tito  gmmd  of  Bigtiih  yiftorf .  The  Mfcyoet  ts  » 
tad  aad  aa  cxtowted  one.  All  ih»  interest 
ooaoefttrates  around  tba  imprisoned  Queen.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  palliate  or  denj  Maiy't  guilt ; 
but  our  sympathy  is  excited  by  her  sufferings. 
There  is  much  scope  for  the  pathetic,  which 
Schiller  has  fully  improyed — and  the  play 
abounds  in  many  touching  passages.  The  scene 
of  the  execution  is  replete  with  tenderness.  We 
forgive  Mary's  crimes  on  witnessing  her  sorrows 
and  her  fate.  She  claims  and  obtains  our  pity,  and 
CTen  lo?e— while  we  detest  her  haughty  rival, 
Elisabeth,  for  her  cruelty  and  dissimulation.  The 
"  Maid  of  Orleans*'  was  the  next  dramatic  under- 
taking. In  Joan  of  Arc,  Schiller  lighted  upon  a 
congenial  theme.  From  the  foul  aspirations  of 
Voltaire,  in  his  "  PuceUe,"  he  has  triumphantly 
vindicated  the  ^epherd  maiden.  In  the  pages 
of  the  German,  she  stands  forth  in  her  spotless 
purity,  native  grandeur,  and  heroic  devoteduess,  at 
once  a  glorious  creation,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
historic  characters.  This  drama  is  full  of  elevated 
poetry,  and  appeals  to  every  true  and  tender  feeling 
of  the  heart.  •<  William  TeU"  was  SchiUer's  last 
complete  work,  and  in  it  his  poetic  genius  and 
artistic  execution  culminated.  No  where  else  is 
he  so  entirely  lost  in  his  subject — so  fresh — so 
dear,  and  so  true  to  nature.  In  its  perusal  we 
breathe  an  air  of  reality — we  fed  as  if  transplanted 
to  the  lakes,  crags,  and  mountains  of  Switaerland, 
md  at  one  with  its  free-aoiled  peasantiy  in  their 
impatience  of  tyrant  thrall,  and  in  their  struggles 
for  .their  birth-right  freedom. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Ly tton,  the  translator  of  our 
author's  poems  and  ballads  into  English,  remarks 
that  "  Schiller's  poetry  is  less  in  form  than  sub- 
stances-less in  subtile  degance  of  words  than  in 
robust  hedthfulness  of  thought,  which,  like  man 
himself,  will  bear  transplanting  to  every  dime." 
And  thkt  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  original  have 
not  evaporat^  in  the  process  of  rendering.  Sir 
Edward's  faithful  and  spirited  translation  affords 
proof  enough.  These  **  Poems  and  Ballads"  have 
been  arranged  into  three  divisions,  as  expressive  of 
the  intellectual  epochs  of  their  author's  life.  The 
poems  of  the  first  series  partake  of  the  free  utter- 
ance and  natnrd  energy  which  mark  the  "flobbers," 
while  some  of  the  second  betoken  the  doubts,  in- 
ternal struggles,  and  sceptical  questionings  through 
which  Schiller  passed,  ere  he  reached  the  ultimate 
haven  of  intdlectual  repose.  To  the  third  period 
belong  his  more  matured  and  finished  pieces,  such 
as  the  "  Divers,"  the  "Lay  of  the  Bdl,"  and  the 
"Walk."  In  Schiller's  poetry  are  imaged  the 
stages  and  conditions  of  his  mental  and  mond 
being.  It  is  a  varied  transcript  of  himself,  re- 
vealkg  at  one  time  his  internal  perplexities,  and 
at  another  embodying  his  noblest  thoughts— 
always,  however,  marked  by  earnest,  elevated  pur- 
pose. Kis  poetry,  to  be  fully  appreciated,  must 
be  read  in  the  light  of  his  philosophy  and  ardent 
aspirations. 

In  "The  Artists,"  and  more  My  in  "The 


Ideal  and  Actod  Life,"  we  have  tiie  poetie^ 
sion  of  the  essence  of  hia  "  Letters  on . 
Culture.''  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  the  cnML 
study  of  these  letters^  characterised  as  tbey  are 
equally  by  depth  of  thought  and  devation  of  soBti- 
ment,  thiat  we  obtain  an  insight  into  tho  li%fcer 
moods  of  Sdiiller's  mind.  "Eke  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duke  of  Hoktem-Augustoiboii^ 
and  were  written  during  the  period  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  in  France,  when,  as  a  philosophie  in- 
quirer, he  might  have  been  expected  ratiier  to 
ded  with  the  politied  problems  whidi  Beenied  not 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  a  satisfactory  pnetaonl  aotn> 
tion.  He  appears  to  have  thought  that  this  waa 
required  of  him,  for  he  justifies  the  choice  of  his 
sufajeet  by  undertaking  to  show  that,  in  order  to 
solve  the  question  of  liberty  in  experienee^  nntioa^ 
like  indivkluds,  must  pass  through  the  aathelia^ 
"  since  it  is  beanfy  which  leads  to  freedom.'*  Tte 
records  of  the  past,  however,  diow  tlist  as  v&tkm 
have  become  refined,  as  act  has  floniisbed,  and 
beanty  been  expressed,  they  have  deehaeil  is 
mord  worth,  and  in  politied  importance.  SofaOkr 
does  not  attempt  to  meet  this  ofajeetioa  to  Ui 
theory,  by  showing  that  art  in  itaelf  u  not^  and 
cannot  be,  the  cause  of  natioad  decay,  and  tkii 
its  influence,  fairiy  exercised,  is  neoesaaiiy  elevii- 
ing  and  benefidd ;  but  takea  other  and  i 
ground,  boldly  alleging  that  bean^,  as  he 
cdves  it,  is  different  from  that  whidi  has  bean 
realised  and  embodied  in  the  past.  He  aooerdingly 
tasks  himself  with  the  endeavour  to  dedaoe  it 
from  the  reason,  and  to  show  that  it  is  an  ided 
beauty,  absolute  and  independent  of  all  ^goas 
and  partid  manifestations.  We  make  no  attmpi 
to  follow  him  as  he  advances  in  his  **  din  and 
perilous  way"  of  metaphysiod  investigation.  Al 
the  twenty-fourth  letter  he  has  reached  a  table 
land  of  clearer  and  more  tangible  thought,  aad  ^k 
would  umply  avail  oursdves  of  the  advantage 
which  it  presents  to  make  a  brief  extract  ;-^ 

There  may  be  diatiDgaished  three  different  moDOito  or 
epochs  of  development  through  which  the  Mngle  man,  u 
well  as  the  whole  nee,  most  paia  neoeaaarily,  tad  in  a  pre. 
scribed  order,  if  they  would  complete  the  whole  cirds  of  tiKir 
deetiny.  It  is  tme,  the  sini^e  periods  can  now  bo  pio- 
traoted,  now  abridged,  through  accidental  oaoaos,  which  he 
either  in  the  influence  of  external  things,  or  in  roan*fe  fm 
caprice,  but  none  can  be  entirely  omitted ;  and  the  otder, 
too,  in  which  they  follow  each  other,  ean  neither  ho  iaratd 
by  nature  nor  the  will.  Man  in  hia  ^kftio&i  i iiiaiHtiuiit 
endures  only  the  force  of  nature,  ho  frees  l^aslf  frna  tUi 
force  in  the  atUetictl,  and  governs  it  in  the  mtrwl  ooa- 
dition. 

Schiller's  great  dm  is  to  show  that  the  oataid 
and  necessary  course  of  humanity  is  to  liae  fkom 
the  physical  or  untutored  state,  through  te  i 
tied  or  contemplative,  to  the  mord  or  free  i 
In  the  due  subjection  of  the  physicd  to  tbearord 
— and  in  the  harmony  of  all  three  states— heaa^ 
is  evolved  and  manifested.  The  term  beaatj  is  to 
be  understood  in  a  wide  sense,  and  settna  to  meai 
the  fdl  and  spontaneous  expression  or  amftmm  d 
humanify,  in  its  h%best  mode  of  txMmm.    Tim 
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»i  ikm  idml  \Mmdfh  ikt  Mmnmni 

d  tfi^-^tlM  vltkaUe  tkjcti  of  ponoU,  wd  tbe 
good  of  kMBMi  desUuj. 

She,  the  Uraoia,  with  her  wreaih  of  rays, 
Tlie  glory  of  Orion  ronnd  her  brow ; 
On  whom  p«re  spirits  oahf  dare  to  gaze, 
At  Eiftveo*!  bright  habitanto  before  her  bow ; 
Aii4  roood  her  apleadoar  the  sUre  wUk  and  fade ; 
So  awfnl,  reigning  on  her  sunlit  throne — 
When  she  diswreaths  her  or  her  ftery  crown, 
Gliding  to  Berth  (Earth*s  jjentle  Veoas)  down, 
Snilee  on  as  b«t  as  Beanty ;  with  the  sone 
Of  tlM  sweet  gnwes  girded,  tbe  neok  yoath 
Of  iefaocy  she  weare,  that  she  m9j  be 
By  in£ints  comprehended,  and  what  we 
Here,  but  as  Beauty  gued  on  and  obeyed. 
Win  one  day  meet  as  in  her  name  of  Truth.** 

WhatoTtr  amount  of  sound  philosophy  may  be 
at  the  baaia  of  Schiller's  speculations,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  he  greatly  errs  in  evolnng  so  lofty 
a  toperstractare  of  attainment  out  of  the  possible 
of  aerely  hnmaa  oapabiUty  and  endea?ottr,  and  in 
tskiag  no  aeooont  both  of  the  (act  and  manner  of 
the  Mperoatttral  action  of  di?ine  power,  in  mould- 
iag  the  ehanMter,  and  in  eialting  the  aims  and  life 
of  nan. 

Holding,  as  we  firmly  do,  the  doctrine  of  the 
radicid  deprat ity  of  our  speeies,  we  believe  that 
the  eapaeity  to  disoem  beauty  or  truth,  in  its 
highest  form,  must  spring  from  a  moral  rectifica- 
tion moagfat  by  an  agency  abo?e  and  beyond 
man;  and,  consequently,  that  the  free  or  moral 
state,  in  natural  order,  does  not  follow  but  pre- 
oedis  and  pruduoes  the  iBsthetic.  The  eye  of  the 
seal  csanot  peroei?e  the  ideal  and  lofty  beauty  in« 
(hoated  by  dohiiler,  until  its  faculty  of  yision  is 
purged.  Truth  and  moral  loYcliness  are  appre- 
hended and  posseaoed  in  degree  by  him  only  whose 
spint  has  beea  renoTated  by  an  extrinsic  super- 
hanaa  influenee. 

We  have  already  said  that  Schiller,  like  many 

other  earnest  and  susceptible  minds,  passed  through 

tlie  ordeal  of  doubt,  and  attained  what  but  few 

perhaps  really  do,  a  haven  of  philosophic  repose. 

The  pure  ethics  of  the  Qospel  fell  with  a  ready 

•eeeptaaee  into  his   heart,  and  produced  a  due 

Aet  on  hb  sentiments    and    opinions.      But 

BduHer's  religious  system,  so  far  as  it  took  body 

sod  form,  sprung  out  of  the  emotional  and  intel- 

leetial  elements  of  his  mind,  and  expressed  itself 

is  the  gbrifying  of  man  as  man — never  in  his 

homfliation  and    abasement.      The  eaoape  from 

doaht,  to  the  calmness  and  satisfection  which  phi- 

kMopby  affords,  may  sooth  the  intellect,  and  even, 

n  a  wi^,  exalt  the  moral  nature,  but  it  is  by  a 

■ode  vitally  different  from  that  through  which  the 

akisiiig  processes  of  true  Christianity  peremptorily 

nqeire  the  regenerate  to  pass. 

Uyier*s  religious  creed  might  be  summed  up 
iatheoMWord^iMunM^.  His  faith  took  the 
•inple  form  of  a  belief  in  man^in  his  culture, 
iihereot  nobility,  and  high  destiny. 

Dinatisfied  with  oivilisatfon,  as  producing  an 
atenMBiooa  and  paitial  devolopement--he  turns 


away  firom  the  aaidid  taaies,  th»  1 
natiMts,  tin  woridly  spirit,  and  the  diatcntad  a«d 
inadequate  culture  of  our  modern  days  of  trad% 
commerce,  and  varied  pursuit ;  and  surveying  the 
past,  finds  in  ancient  Greece  a  spontaneous  and 
harmonious  expression  of  tbe  totality  of  humanity, 
which  elicits  his  admiration,  and  awakens  the 
power  of  song.  There  is  in  the  ''Gods  of 
Greece'*  no  intentional  offence  against  Christianity 
— no  designed  or  scoffing  disrespect  to  its  spirit 
and  claims ;  the  poem  is  rather  the  embodied  regret 
that  Gbd-like  humanity,  as  the  poet  viewed  it,  has 
passed  avay  from  earUi.  Though,  doubtless,  it  is 
offence  and  disrespect  enough  that  Schiller  evades 
or  overlooks  the  One  who  is  the  only  embodiment 
of  a  perfect  humanity. 

Cold,  from  the  north,  has  gone 

Over  the  flowers  the  blast  that  kill'd  their  May  ; 

And  to  enrich  the  worship  of  the  One, 

A  universe  of  gods  mast  pass  away  I 

Monining,  I  search  on  yonder  starry  steeps. 

But  thee  no  more,  Selene,  there  I  see ! 

And  throngh  the  woods  I  call,  and  o*er  Che  deeps, 

And — Echo  answers  me  I 

Home  to  the  poet's  land  the  gods  are  flown, 

Light  use  in  ikem  that  later  world  discerns. 

Which,  the  divine  leading-strings  oatgrown, 

On  its  own  axle  tarns. 

The  poem  entitled  "  The  Artists,"  Sir  Edward 
Ly tton  has  justly  termed,  "  a  lofty  hymn  in  honour 
of  intellectual  beauty.**  Art,  according  to  Schiller, 
is  man's  peculiar  possession — ^a  possession  shared 
neither  by  angel  nor  brute,  and  is  tbe  grand  in- 
strument of  elevation,  and  of  deliverance  from 
sordid  utilitarianbm.  The  true  artist,  be  he  poet, 
painter,  sculptor,  or  whoever,  by  means  of  the 
beautiful,  addresses  our  emotional  natures,  is  not 
sent  into  his  age  to  delight  it  merely,  but  to  dignify 
and  to  purge  it. 

O,  Soos  of  Art  I  onto  year  hands  oootigaed 
(O,  heed  the  trust !  O,  heed  it  and  revere  !) 
The  liberal  dignity  of  human  kind. 
With  you  to  sink,  with  you  to  re-appear  I 
Bise,  ye  free  sons  of  the  free  Mother,  rise ! 
Still  on  the  light  of  beoaty  aan  year  eyes ! 
Still  to  the  heights  that  shioe  afar  upin. 
Nor  meaner  mead»  than  those  she  giTet  desire. 
Ever  the  Perfect  dwells  in  whatsoe'er 
Fair  sonls  oonceire,  and  recognise  as  fair ; 
Borne  on  your  daring  pinions  soar  snblime 
Above  the  shoal  and  eddj  of  the  time ; 
Far-glimmering  on  year  wixard  K-irror,  aet 
«     The  silent  shadow  of  the  Age  to  le ! 

As  to  the  refining  and  elevating  capacity  of  art, 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  for  whether  we  view 
it  in  the  gcandenr  of  Gothic  architecture,  or  in  the 
elej^oice  and  symmetry  of  the  Grecian  temple— 
whether  in  the  incture  of  the  Transfiguration,  b 
the  Apolb  Belvidere,  or  the  «"  Paradise  Lost"— 
we  yield  to  its  elevating  influence.  Still,  art  being 
purely  human,  can  neither  itself  rise,  nor  raise  us, 
above  the  level  of  its  human  origin  and  source. 
As  a  potent  auxiliary  in  the  enlture  and  develop- 
ment of  man,  we  willingly  accord  it[a  place;  but 
not  as  the  chief  or  only  meand.^^^  ^^^ 
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Of  all  oar  author's  minor  pieoes,  "The  Lay  of 
the  Bdl"  most  delights  ns  hy  its  pathetic  power, 
ibe  execution*  and  true  and  striking  Tiews  of 
the  indi?idaal  life  of  man.  ;Take  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Prom  the  steeple 
Tolls  tlie  bell. 
Deep  tod  heavy 
The  death  kiieU! 
Onidiog  with  dirge-oote,  solemo,  sad,  and  sbw. 
To  the  last  home  eanh*s  veaiy  wanderers  know. 
It  is  that  worship'd  wife — 
It  is  that  faithfal  mother— 
Whom  the  dark  Prinoe  of  Shadows  leads  benighted, 
Inm  that  dear  arm  where  oft  she  hnag  delighted ; 
Psr  from  those  blithe  companions,  bora 
Of  her,  and  blooming  in  thdi  mom ; 
On  whom,  when  oonchM  her  heart  abote, 
So  often  look*d  the  mother-loTe  ! 
Ah !  rent  the  sweet  home's  anion  band^ 

And  never,  never  more  to  come ! 
She  dwells  within  the  shadowy  land. 

Who  was  the  mother  of  that  home ! 
Bow  oft  they  miss  that  tender  gnide. 

The  care— the  watch— the  face— the  MOTHn; 
And  where  she  sate  the  babes  betide. 
Sits  with  nnbving  looks— another ! 

No  two  writers  could  differ  more  widely  in  their 
mental  character  than  did  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
The  conditioned  environed  Qoethe,  and  his  aims 
were  definite.  8chiller*s  sphere  was  the  ahsolnte ; 
and  the  ideal  perfection  which  haunted  his  soul 
was  the  ohject  which,  with  unceasing  energy  and 
effort,  he  strove  to  realise  and  emhody.  The  gar- 
den-house at  Jena  was  the  witness  of  his.  martyr- 
zeal  The  strong  pressure  of  the  keen,  ardent 
spirit,  all  too  soon  wore  out  its  feehle  encasement. 
It  was  on  the  9th  of  May,  1805,  at  the  age  of  49, 
that  the  gentle,  deroted,  and  noble-hearted  Freder- 
ick Schiller  closed  his  eyes  in  death.  But  it  is 
the  glory  of  genius  that  its  products  remain  a 
perennial  source  of  refreshment  and  delight. 

So  nicely  poised  and  so  symmetrical  in  their 
structure  were  Schiller's  faculties  that  it  is  not  in 
one  department  of  literature  only  that  he  excels. 
Not  simply  as  a  dramatist,  but  as  an  historian,  a 
poet,  a  philosophic  writer  on  art,  and  a  noTclist 
has  he  erinced  the  extent  of  his  sympathies,  and 
the  strength  and  variety  of  his  powers.  He  was 
the  pioneer  of  that  cluster  of  poets  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  shed  a  new  glory 
on  British  literature— and  he  exerted  upon  them 
a  perceptible  influence  —  the  influence  which 
genius  oombined  with  lofty  moral  earnestness  can- 
not fail  to  exert.  Earnestness,  indeed,  was  his 
predominating  quality.  Whatever  was  grand  or 
noble  in  sentiment  and  action  had  peculiar  affinity 
for  the  mind  of  Schiller.  With  a  nature  so 
sinoere  and  thoughtful,  it  was  a  necessity  that  he 
should  express  the  solemn  verities  felt  and  per- 
ceived by  his  heart  and  intellect— and  thus,  he 
takes  status  as  a  teacher — not  of  theological 
dogmas  and  doctrines — but  of  the  truth  which 
seeks  embodiment  in  art,  and  expression  through 
literacy  forms. 


This  quality  of  earnestness,  joined  to  bisinteose 
appreciation  of  humanity,  his  comprebeDsifaeas, 
and  philosophic  insight,  specially  fitted  bin  to 
write  huitory.     That  he  produced  fragmenU  oolj, 
however  admirable,  and  not  a  complete  hiitoncal 
work,  was  owing  to  circumstances,  not  the  intde* 
quaoy  of  his  resources.      The  hand  that  ooold  so 
vividly  pouf  tray  the  opposite  characters  of  GastsTui 
Adolphus  and  Wallenstein — the  one  so  brave  ind 
noble,  the  other  so  commandmg  in  his  wilful  ind 
selfish   ambition,   was  fairly  equal  to  other  and 
greater  undertaldngs.      Schiller    too,  possessed 
that  which  our  own  most  popular  historians  fitallj 
Isck — reverence,  lofty  purpose,  and  faith  ia  the 
religious   feelings  and  nobler  attributes  of  mao. 
Mere  pictures,  very  clever,   but   too  soulleis  to 
awaken  serious  emotion,  or  to  touch  the  depths  o( 
the  heart,  Schiller  could   not  have  writtoa— he 
better  under^^ood   and  felt  the  solemn  import) 
mystery,  and  meaning  which  belong  to  histoiy. 

This  same  quality  of  truth-loving  earoestnesi 
pervades  his  dramas.    It  is  owing  to  this  oaaie 
that  they  are  deficient  in  what  is  termed  ekttnder- 
izcUum.     Schiller  was  too  much  of  a  moral  tescher 
— he  felt  too  deeply  as  a  man  to  divest  hioaelf  of 
his  own  proper  personality.     His  subjectivity  or 
self-consciousness  was  much  too  great  for  t^ 
self-abnegation  necessary  to  success  in  the  oreatioB 
of  dramatic  character.     Hence  it  is  that  ia  his 
plays  we  are   most  impressed   with  his  gbwing 
poetry — his  pure,  elevated  sentiments  and  imageiyi 
and  his  wealth  of  thought.     We  are  not  made  to 
realise,  as  in  Shakespere,  the  distinctive  indifi- 
duality  of   his  characters.     Posa,   Thekla,  Mai 
Piocolomini,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  are  much  less 
individuals   than  disguises  of  Schiller— and  eX' 
ponents,  not  of  their  several  personalities,  hot  of 
him.     It  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  this  earnest 
type  of  mind  should  unfit  Schiller  for  writing 
comedy.     The  tender,  the  grave,  the  pathetic,  the 
heroic,  and  all  the  deeper  and  grander  passions  of 
the  heart,  he  had  aptitude  to  express,  and  eapaei^ 
to  unfold ;  but  he  could  not  bend  from  his  upwaid 
gaze  to  toy  with  the  mere  oddities  and  follies  o( 
life.     Humour,  if  he  possessed  it,  lay  lateat  sod 
undeveloped.     In  his  early  studies  of  Shakespere, 
he  was  offended  at  what  he  deemed  the  unaeemlj 
intrusions  of  the  jests  of  fools  and   downs.    In 
his  view  they  were  unwarrantable  breaks  and  jan 
upon  the  dignity  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  grao- 
deur  of  the  conception.     Afterwards,   he  better 
understood  the  English  dramatist,   and  the  inode 
of  nature.     But  so  far  as  his  own  oompositioa! 
are  concerned,  jesting,   and  the    wit  of   word 
playing  are  excluded.     All  his  dramas,  if  we  maj 
except  the  first    part  of    « Wallenstein,'*    ari 
dignified  and  stately.     It  need  not^  of  oonrse,  b 
said,  that    to  Shakespere's    wondrous  truth  i 
interpreting  nature,  the  German  writer  can  mak 
no  pretension.     Nor  can  he  lay   claim  to  th 
flexibility  and  universality  of  genins  diapli^fed  \ 
the  <'  many-sided*'  Goethe.     Hia»  however,  wei 
the  rare  merits  of  anothor  \ixAt   whioh  wo  hai 
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tcSedsiiorUjtoindieaie.  And  of  iheee  it  is  not 
Uie  kist,  that  be  has  beqneathod  to  mankind  both 
in  the  example  of  hb  life»  and  in  the  productions  of 


his  mind,  an  inoenti?e  to  all  that  is  noUe,  generons« 
and  heroic,  and  an  infloenoe  for  all  time  on  the 
side  of  yirtue. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  LILY. 


THE  CHILD 
U  ■  diiU  with  curling  ringiett  waTing  freely  oo  the  air— 
•I  wodd  qneitioa  thee,  wwM  flower,  of  the  God  that  made 

theefidr; 
See  the  Hliei  of  the  talley,  how  they  beautify  the  toil, 
And  fran  aom  till  ere  they  hboar  not,  they  spin  not,  do 

•ottoO; 
Tet  SolonKMi,  in  all  his  glor^,  ne?er  was  arrayed 
like  the  lily  of  the  Talley,  or  the  primrose  of  the  glade. 

"Thy  Cnator  thoa  hath  spoken,  and  I  know  not  what  it 

■tans, 
Thoagh  wf  heart  is  eter  open,  and  for  high  instmction 

kaas; 
Bfsiy  ereaiag  comes  ny  fiaher  homeward,  weary,  seeking 


Bat  why  art  ihnm,  O  graceful  lily,  by  no  cares  oppressed  P 
If  laeh  a  life  of  constant  toil  must  one  day  be  my  fate, 
Pd  noher  ky  me  down  and  die— for  such  a  Ufe  I  hate." 


THE  LILY. 
**0h  tiny  little  prattling  child,  already  art  so  pioad  t 
Dost  thou  wish  lor  admiration,  or  the  ehunoar  of  the  crowd  f 
^Xis  vith  labour  that  the  diamond  sparkles  like  a  drop  of  dew, 
*Tis  with  hibour  that  the  yellow  ore  assumes  its  sunlit  hue . 
'Twas  with  labour  and  with  patience  that  the  banner  of  the 

Cross 
Was  Dpiifted  and  was  purified  from  worldliness  and  dross. 

"  Dost  thou  enry  us  our  indolence  upon  the  sunny  sward  t 
Would'st  thou  only  do  good  actions  for  the  sake  of  the 

reward  P 
list— the  stormy  wind  may  scatter  our  fair  blosaoms  on  the 

river. 
But  thy  youth  will  bloom  and  blossom  through  eternity  ibr 

ever  ; 
And  the  Being  who  is  watching  o'er  the  lily  on  the  lea 
Hath  an  eye  of  deep  compassion  for  thy  fkther  and  fi>r  thee.' 

Adrian. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THB  amSTAlfE  lOLK. 

1^8  farm  of  Sverstane  was  full  two  miles  from 
Kirkhowe  to  the  north.  It  was  a  cold-lying  place, 
tod  had  not  a  kindlj  soil.  The  farm  bnUdings 
were  placed  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  they  had 
beeii  erected  many  years  before  my  time.  The 
Sterensons  were  then  tenants  on  the  farm,  and 
Ittdhcldit  for  eight  or  ten  years.  They  came 
Irom  far  aouth  to  the  land,  and  it  was  thought 
that  they  had  gi?en  a  high  rent  for  wet  and  thin 
P^Miad.  The  StcYcnsons  were  two  brothers,  one 
of  whom  only  was  married.  Their  principal  traffic 
V18  in  cattle  and  sheep,  bought  at  the  markets 
Ninths  north,  and  dri?en  into  England.  By 
if^tMn  of  their  frequent  journeys  to  buy  and  seU 
Jc•»^the  farm  was  neglected;  and  Bverstane 
W  ilwaysa  strushel  look.  The  fields  had  be- 
tveen  them  deep,  broad  ditches,  and  clumps  of 
^^  for  a  hedge.  The  office  houses  stood  in  a 
WW  with  the  dwelling-house,  and  the  thatch  was 
UW1J8  flying  down  to  our  place,  or  somewhere  on 
^  way  between  us.  A  ?ast  pool  of  greenish  li- 
qiid  numre  stood,  summer  and  winter,  within 
^^  or  four  feet  of  the  front  door,  deep  enongh 


to  have  made  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Mechi.  The  roads 
through  the  farm  might  ha?e  been  made  good  and 
serviceable  for  a  few  pounds  less  than  was  lost  by 
their  haggard  condition  in  any  one  year;  for  the 
horses  could  not  draw  half  a  load  o?er  them,  e?eii 
if  their  harness  had  e?er  been  out  of  the  need  ai 
mending ;  or  the  carts  ever  been  in  repair.'  The 
com  yard,  and  the  ground  around  the  houses,  were 
centres  of  disorder.  Litters  of  straw  lay  in  any 
nook  where  it  was  sheltered  from  the  wind. 
Young  beasts  strayed  where? er  their  instinct  led 
them;  and,  like  human  beings,  they  always  went 
wrong.  A  flock  of  ducks  and  hens  li?ed  in  per* 
feet  independence  of  all  control ;  and,  of  coarse, 
half  the  chickens  were  eaten  by  the  cats,  or  wor- 
ried by  the  dogs,  and  half  the  eggs  were  lost. 
The  men  and  women  sertants  took  their  own 
course,  e? en  at  the  busy  seasons ;  for  one  master 
was  north  and  another  was  south ;  while  the  mis- 
tress was  driWng  through  the  yard,  chasing  dothes 
put  up  to  dry,  and  made  waifs  of  by  the  blast ; 
or  so  busy  that  she  had  never  time  to  dress  com* 
pletely,  and  looked  like  a  person  raised  out  of  a 
sleep  on  some  exigen^.  Then  Mrs.  Stevenson's 
life  was  one  continued  exigency.    Thiee  or   foor 
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ymng  girb  took  of  ilMir  mother.  Wd  had  tkem 
«l  the  school,  aod  they  always  seamed  anxious  to 
be  doing  someihiug,  and  never  had  anything  weU 
done.  Johnnie  Stevenson  was  an  only  son — a 
dour  boy,  hard  as  the  quarry  stones.  I  remember 
his  appearance  well  before  he  left  us,  for  he  was 
kept  long  enough  at  the  school,  though  he  learned 
nothing  but  arithmetic.  He  had  no  younger  bro- 
thers, and  had  grown  out  of  his  or^nary  jacket 
and  everything  else — so  that  its  sleeves  came  not 
within  two  inches  of  his  dirty  hands  and  red 
wrists — while  his  trousers  left  a  space  between 
them  and  Uie  top  o£  hia  kalf-boota ;  and  another 
space  was  left  yawning  wide  between  their  upper 
hem  and  those  am]^  pockets  of  his  vest  that 
seemed  made  to  carry  the  contents  of  a  little  pack. 
Oooe,  the  eomforter  twisted  round  his  neck  had 
been  red ;  although  now  it  was  of  many  colours, 
and  the  bonnet  on  his  uncombed  hair  had 
been  blue.  It  covered  a  round,  bullety  head,  hard 
aid  thick,  with  a  petted  face,  strongly  marked  by 
bad  temper,  and  mud  cleaving  to  the  skin, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  water.  The  boy  was  spoiled ; 
although  that  might  have  been  ori^nally  a  matter 
of  eatfy  accomplishment.  He  had  grown  up  like 
the  stirks  at  Everstanei,  without  much  kindly 
tending,  and  he  must  have  inherited  the  "  coup- 
ing "  propensities  of  his  father,  for  he  carried  a 
quantity  of  odds  and  ends,  knives,  marbles,  and 
snuff-boxes,  and  bartered  or  bought  industriously, 
and  usually  to  a  profit.  He  was  not  a  likeable 
boy,  but  he  was  far  over  my  class  and  years ;  and 
we  should  not  have  known  his  propensities,  if  he 
had  not  indulged  a  love  for  the  young,  originating 
in  their  being  more  safely  bullied  and  more  easily 
cheated  than  the  lads  of  his  own  age.  Still,  as  he 
was  the  first  among  our  sehoolfellowa,  whom  I  re- 
member, who  left  us  for  a  far  distant  land,  the 
-very  rumble  of  the  cart  wheels  in  which  he  sat» 
surrounded  by  bags,  and  chests,  aad  sisters,  as  his 
unde  drove  him  past'the  school  down  to  the  town, 
on  his  road  to  London,  appeared  to  have  a  meUn- 
eholy,  sullen  sound.  He  was  then  a  lad  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen,  and,  as  his  mother  had  a  brother  who 
had  become  amazingly  rich  in  the  great  metropolis, 
— an  event  not  in  any  way  astonishing,  if  the  old 
man  was  endowed  with  his  relative's  qualifi- 
cations for  successful  trading — and  as  the  London 
tradesman  was  an  old  unmarried  bachelor,  nothing 
better  could  have  been  devised  for  bis  nephew  than 
to  ship  him  off  to  his  care ;  for  Bverstane,  as  be- 
fore said,  was  a  bad  bargain  made  worse  by  bad 
management,  and  Jock  Steinson  had  never  evinced 
the  slightest  love  for  hard  work.  The  family  may 
have  felt  a  natural  sort  of  regret  at  parting  with 
their  only  brother  and  son,  but  it  must  have  all 
been  lost  upon  him,  for  he  had  abready  adopted 
the  creed  of  selfishness ;  and  was  upon  the  roaid^to 
practise  it.  His  unde  went  to  Loudon  before  the 
commencement  of  a  great  war.  He  was  a  hard 
working  person,  with  not  a  few  good  qualities,  that 
somehow  got  choked  up  with  the  cares  of  the 
world  and  of  riches.     He  had  been  wonderfully 


suceesaful  ia  his  buskiess,  and  had  even  attained 
to  the  dignity  and  honour  of   a  magistrate.    In 
that  capacity  he  was  distinguished  by  a  systematio 
hunting  down  of  poverty — not  that  he   had  not 
been  poor,  but  he  had  struggled  through,    saving 
and  striving,  to  wealth,  and  he  believed  that  every 
person  could  and  should  follow  his  example.   The 
early  path  of  the  rich  man  is  hid  in   the   mists  of 
obscurity.     How  he  laboured  and  lived  few   mea 
knew.      By   what   agonies  his    first    thousand 
pounds  were  accumulated,  or  whether  they   came 
by  a  sudden  stroke  of  fortune,  he  never  chose   to 
tell.     Afterwards  he  was  subtle  to  all,  aubservient 
to  the  rich,  and  hard  to  bb  workmen  ;  until  the 
thousand  pounds  had  grown  into  twenty ;  and  then, 
the  owner  of  a  good  name  and  a  respectable  man, 
could  have  no  difficulty  in  climbing  onwards  and 
upwards.     He  had  an  only  sister,   married  to  a 
Scotch  cattle-dealer.     In  the  early  part  of   his 
life  he  had  nothing  to  spare  for  her,  and  as  post- 
age was  costly,  and  neither  of  the  relatives   was 
apt  to  waste  upon  the  affections  of  the  heart,  tbeir 
oommunications  were  few  and  far    between.     In 
after  years,  discovering  that  a   solitary  mau    be- 
came weak,  and  one  life   too  short  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  great  name   in   the  world,    he 
bethought  himself  of  his  sister's  son.      The   dis- 
cussion of  his  proposal  was  probably  advanced  by 
bad  bargains  in  the  cattle  trade,  and  short  crops. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  adopted,   and  we   missed   the 
big,  round  head   of  Jock  Steinson  on   the    form 
next  the  fire  in  the  school  house  ever   afterwards. 
A  few  years  after  that,  the  farm  of  Everstane  was 
given  up,  the  stocking  was   sold,  and  the   family 
went  back  to  the  south  country,  where  it  was  said 
that  the  Steinsons  got  places  as  domestic  servants, 
and  the  old  people  were  to  live  upon  cow-keeping 
in  one  of  the  large  towms.     Part  of  my   informa- 
tion is  only  hearsay,  for  I  was  gone  ere   they    left 
Kirkhowe  into  another  part  of  the  world   aiioge- 
ther,  or  a  part  I  then  would  have  thought  out    of 
our  world. 

It  might  have  been  nearly  thirty  years  froia  the 
day  when  I  noticed  the  cart  with  Jock  Steinson 
that  I  next  met  him.  It  was  a  oold,  raw  daj  oS 
the  fading  summer.  A  thin  mbt,  charged  with  foul- 
some  vapours,  which  the  learned  call  miaama, 
reeked  off  the  Thames.  The  tide  was  far  back, 
and  the  sandbanks  beneath  Westminster  Bridge 
looked  like  little  islands.  The  common  sewer^ 
poured  forth  huge  waves  of  wealth  to  farmers^  non^ 
turned  into  destruction,  as  they  coloured  the  rxTei 
for  some  distance  from  their  embochure.  The 

banks  en  each  side  were  dreary ;  bat  those  on 
the  south  side  looked  like  a  dismal  succeaaion  o^ 
wrecks  after  a  storm.  The  passengers  on  thi 
White  Bose,  the  very  ugliest  steamer  that  e^ 
carried  passengers  for  twopence,  made  a  rusk 
the  bow,  and  my  eyes  were  abstracted  from  au 
pamphlet  by  a  clever  member  of  the  Boa^rcl 
Trade,  which  I  was  reading,  as  suitable  to 
place  and  time,  being  an  c^orate  proof  tbaA; 
value  of  liquid  and  urban   manure  is   tweoj^ 
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tw«i^-<me  mUliona  sterling  annually — to  a  pass- 
ing bsfge,  or  boat,  of  most  preposteroas  and  uu- 
l^idj  appearanoe ;  as  if  the  King  of  Siam  Iiad 
lent  an  ambassaiior  to  Westminster  in  his  own 
regal  ship  of  state;  and  there,  npon  what  was 
probably  the  plaoe  of  honour,  stood  the  identical 
Jock  Stainaon,  in  a  ohain  of  gold  and  a  skyreing 
•cailit  lobe.  I  had  long  ere  then  read  much  of 
the  transmigration  of  sonis,  and  knew  more  of  the 
transmatation  of  bodies ;  so  that,  although  I  had 
heard  nothing  of  Jook*s  prosperity,  his  appearance 
neither  astonished  nor  shocked  me;  for  I  had 
inidbed  the  semi-official  demonstration  touching 
hqaid  manure,  as  the  boat  touched  Battersea 
B»ige  pm,  and  I  abandoned  the  White  Rose,  of 
which  thereafter  I  learned  nothing — although  I 
esme  to  know  something  of  the  passenger  by  the 
grotesque  barge. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

THX  niTHKRSTiKK   TAXM, 

Thu  £inn  was  Dearer  to  the  village  by  a  good 
mile  than  the  Ererstane.  It  was  also  a  smaller 
tenure,  giving  scarcely  work  for  four  good 
horses;  but  the  tenant  was  a  hard-working  man; 
■nd  he  laboured  hard  to  bring  in  every  patch  of 
springy  soil,  and  every  knowe  of  broom,  while  the 
ditches  between  hb  fields  could  have  been  stepped 
OTer  by  a  bairn  ;  and  wherever  any  hedges  grew, 
they  were  very  close  in  the  thorns,  but  only  occu- 
pied a  little  apace,  being  carefully  cropped,  so 
that  they  might  grow  together  and  not  spread. 
When  we  were  young,  we  lay  behind  a  Nether- 
stane  hedge  as  closely  sheltered  from  the  wind  as 
at  the  back  of  a  limestone  dyke ;  whereas  the 
Sverstane  hedges  were  no  shelter,  although  they 
took  up  so  much  ground.  The  farm  of  Nether- 
stane  being  not  very  large,  had  not  such  good 
bouses  as  some  of  the  farmers  were  then  getting 
built ;  but  the  dwelling-house  was  a  large  cottage, 
always  white,  and  the  windows  and  the  doors  were 
^vajs  green ;  the  thatch  was  thick  and  warm, 
and  cut  like  a  piece  of  wood.  Before  the  door 
a  porch  of  wood  was  constructed  in  open  work ;  for 
the  wood  was  cut  thin ;  and  some  honeysuckle 
and  ivy  had  been  planted  so  as  to  cover  the  wood 
work,  and  even  in  winter  Ihey  made  a  shelter,  es- 
po<^y  as  the  door  looked  to  the  noon-day  sun. 
Before  the  porch  and  the  two  windows,  a  little 
Sarden  was  neatly  laid  out,  and  hedged  round  even 
Irom  the  footpath  before  the  house,  like  a  box,  in 
wUdi  were  all  manner  of  flowers  common  to  the 
ooontry,  and  some  that  had  been  brought  from 
oterthe  sea;  with  many  gooseberry  bushes  and 
bog  strawberry  beds,  and  fruit  trees ;  while  under- 
mik  the  hedges  in  the  sun  sat  the  busy  homes  of 
^aioe  bees,  that  never  stung  any  but  troublesome 
(M^ie.  Another  and  a  commoner  garden,  with 
QB^  a  fence  of  turf  around  it,  lay  behind  the 
honsct*  in  which  grew  common  vegetables  to  an  un* 


common  height  and  productiveness,  farther  baek 
clustered  the  bam,  byres,  and  stables,  making 
three  sides  of  a  square ;  and  the  centre  at  Ever- 
stane  would  have  been  full  of  some  green  liquid, 
that  there  was  always  absorbed  in  straw,  and  even 
earth  and  weeds  thrown  upon  the  heap ;  for  at  that 
time  pipes  to  carry  away  liquids  through  fields, 
and  steam-engines  to  thresh  com,  far  less  steam- 
ploughs  to  break  up  the  rigs,  or  steam-scythes  to 
cut  down  the  corn,  had  not  been  heard  of.  The 
com  yard  was  at  the  north-west  side,  and  the  ricks 
were  built  to  shelter  the  steading  from  the  cold 
winds  from  the  glens,  and  on  the  north-east  side 
the  long  hay  and  peat  stacks  were  shelters  from 
other  cold  winds,  in  winder.  The  steading  of  Ne- 
therstane  was  thus  like  the  British  constitution  in 
these  days,  and  with  considerably  more  reason,  the 
envy  of  surrounding  neighbours.  Some  even  good 
people  among  them  thought  it  too  clean,  neat, 
and  upsetting  for  a  small  farm. 

Subsequent  experience  in  the  world  has  con- 
vinced me  that  these  things  pay.  I  remember 
once  hearing  the  farmer  of  Netherstane  complain- 
ing of  his  neighbours'  weeds^  which  he  said  cost 
him  a  good  deal  of  money  every  year.  I  could 
not  see  how  that  could  be  explained  then ;  but 
anyone  would  observe  that  the  weeds  never  got 
up  to  flowering  and  seeding  on  his  own  farm.  He 
was  always  busy  in  removing  stones  and  weeds 
when  the  ground  was  not  covered,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  careless  farming  does  not  cost 
more  for  weeds  than  a  small  rental 

The  Netherstane  children  were  well  grown  up, 
except  two  or  three  who  were  near  my  age,  and 
there  were  nine  altogether.  Farms  do  not  multi- 
ply Uke  farmers,  and  it  was  clear  that  some  of  the 
young  people  would  be  obliged  to  try  another 
trade.  The  elder  son,  David,  went  from  h(ime 
only  a  few  days  after  Steinson  was  sent  to  London ; 
but  he  did  not  go  so  far  away ;  for  he  often  re- 
turned home  on  Saturday  evenings,  at  which 
everybody  was  glad  who  knew  the  Eobertsons,  for 
they  were  well  liked ;  although  they  were  some- 
thing different  from  other  folks,  for  they  neither 
came  to  the  kirk,  nor  did  they  go  up  to  the  Se- 
cession meeting  at  Millhall ;  but  they  belonged  to 
some  other  and  peculiar  body,  of  whom  there 
were  few  near  us,  and  none  except  themselves 
nearer  than  the  town.  They  wpre  Baptists,  as  I 
was  afterwards  told.  As  years  flew  by,  David 
Robertson  wore  up  in  his  apprenticeship,  and  grew 
to  be  a  strong  man,  but  I  lost  sight  of  him,  as  of 
everybody  else  dwelling  near  Kirkhowe,  some  time 
thereafter ;  only  oftUmes  I  remember  him,  because 
he  was  always  wonderfully  kind  to  the  little  boys, 
and  contrived  ways  to  amuse  them ;  and,  although 
he  never  did  anything  in  Steinson's  manner  of 
trafficking,  and  was  no  hand  at  a  bargain,  yet  he 
had  nevertheless  an  open  hand  in  small  things, 
which  were  large  to  us  then.  It  is  improbable 
that  he  often  recollected  me,  being  a  much  greater 
person  during  our  acquaintance ;  for  it  has  often 
occurred  to  me  with  what  ease  tiie  stronger  might 
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store  past  for  themseWes  ia  the  miads  of  the 
weaker  gratefal  recollections,  withoat  even  know- 
ing that  they  had  so  much  stock. 


CHAFTEft  XIV. 

TUK  LITTLE  LKOAClEfl. 

Whem  the  harvest  was  Ingathered,  when  the  days 
were  short,  when  the  frost  was  in  the  air,  and 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  as  Yule  time  drew 
near,  and  nature  looked  dead,  but  little  birds  were 
living  and  searching  out  morsels  that  kindly  hearts 
flung  them^and  even  the  burn  and  the  water  were 
dnmb,  for  the  frost  had  Quieted  them — upon  a 
olear,  moonlight  evening,  with  only  one  or  two 
stars  visible  in  the  sky,  a  number  of  the  neighbours, 
boys  and  girls,  were  all  muffled  up  in  such  a  mul- 
titude of  little  warm  cloaks  and  cravats  as  it 
seemed  a  larger  village  could  not  have  supplied, 
and  were  all  guided  down  to  Blinkbonnie,  by  Mr. 
Green,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Edinburgh 
to  be  present,  for  he  was  dwelling  there  again  at 
his  studies ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  elder  son  of  the 
farmer  of  the  Racketts,  who  was  helper  to  Mr. 
Petrie  in  these  days.  The  house  had  been  all 
oompleted  and  fiuished,  and  the  people  in  that 
oountry  thought  it  strange  that  an  old  gentleman 
should  have  a  house-heating  of  little  children 
only,  and  they  but  the  young  folk  of  the  village ; 
yet  it  was  not  so  unnatural,  if  one  only  thinks 
that  he  had  selected  those  in  whom  his  daughter, 
when  alive,  had  felt  a  very  warm  interest :  that 
being  just  all  the  village  population  between  six  or 
seven  and  twelve  or  fourteen.  After  many  injunc- 
tions and  warnings,  how  and  what  to  do,  we  all 
set  out,  travelling  over  our  half  mile  quickly  and 
timidly,  for  it  was  a  serious  thing  with  us  to  enter 
that  great  house,  with  all  its  grandeur,  as  we  had 
heard  of  it  by  report.  Eumonr  had  exaggerated, 
as  usual,  the  ostensible  riches  of  Blinkbonnie.  The 
hall  had  all  been  repainted  in  sombre  colouring. 
The  lamp  swung  from  the  ceiling  was  glitteriug  in 
our  eyes.  The  skin  of  a  striped  animal,  such  as 
we  have  not  in  our  land,  was  spread  over  a  table 
in  the  hall;  and  it  contained  many  ornaments 
rough  in  their  nature,  but  valuable  for  the  way 
that  they  had  been  brought.  The  large  room 
where  we  were  collected  had  a  brilliant  light  from 
many  candles,  the  floor  was  soft  to  tsead  upon, 
for  the  carpets  were  new  and  rich — engravings 
and  paintings  were  hung  around  the  walls,  so  beau- 
tiful that  scenes  so  fair  seemed  to  have  been  drawn 
in  the  stars,  or  some  most  happy  world — books 
bound  in  gold  upon  a  beautiful  red  ground  were 
placed  upon  one  table ;  even  the  walls  of  the  room 
were  painted  with  beauteous  roses,  as  they  seemed 
to  us,  and,  when  we  sat  down,  the  seats  of  the 
chairs  were  so  soft  that  most  of  us  were  afraid  of 
sinking  through  them  altogether.  However,  when 
Mrs.  More  came  in,  we  were  quite  at  home ;  and 
then  when  Mr.  Hose  himself  and  Doctor  More, 
with  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Petrie  came,  our  festi- 


val commenced ;  astonishing  us  in  its  maieriab 
fully  more,  perhaps,  than  the  scene  of  the  feast  m 
its  splendour.  And  then,  when  all  that  wvs  ova, 
we  were  shown  many  strange  productions  (^  foreigB 
climes,  and  heard  explanations  respecting  then, 
which  we  could  all  comprehend;  for  when  Mr. 
Hose  6poke  to  us  himself,  he  seemed  to  have  lo 
learning  whatever — it  was  so  easy  to  nndmiaad 
him. 

Next  the  servants  brought  in  carious  firnits, 
more  pleasant  some  of  them  to  eat  than  to  ex- 
amine, for  there  were  figs  from  Smyrna,  and  imsias 
from  Greece,  and  oranges  from  Seville,  and  apples 
andjpears  from  Blinkbonnie*s  gardens,  ruddier  or 
sweeter  than  the  foreign  fruits;  but  of  course  tb^ 
had  been  carried  no  distance.  Then  Dr.  Mcne 
told  us  something  of  Turkey  and  the  false  prophet, 
as  from  that  country  came  the  figs;  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  described  Spain,  but  not  so  well  as  oh! 
James  Dawson,  who  had  been  a  colour-sergeant 
and  had  a  pension,  could  do — and  often  had  done 
— but  the  minister  added  something  respecting  the 
Fope — and  Mr.  Green  said*  a  few  words  for  Gkeece 
and  its  raisins,  also  Aristides  and  Epaminondas 
and  Themistodes,  but  I  knew  all  respecting  then, 
only  it  was  new  to  hear  of  Greece  being  to  be 
born  agaiu  and  revive.  Poor  Mr.  Green — like  afi 
young  students — it  was  but  a  small  revival  that 
was  then  expected.  It  was  curious  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  who  never  had  time  to  tell  all  that  he 
wanted  to  say  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  his 
pulpit,  could  finish  Spain  and  the  Pope  in  ten 
minutes  at  Blinkbonnie,  and  his  was  the  longest 
speech  in  the  evening  for  I  noticed  the  moTements 
of  a  very  small  clock  on  the  marble  mantle  piece, 
being  concerned  in  it  at  the  time,  seeing  no  pen- 
dulum thereto,  nor  place  where  anything  of  that 
kind  could  exist.  After  eight  struck  upon  it  with 
a  clear  sweet  and  silvery  sound — a  number  of 
little  books  and  other  articles  were  spreads  out 
upon  the  table;  and  Mr.  Rose  said  that  he  had 
called  us  all  together,  because  we  had  all  been  his 
daughter's  friends — and  he  was  sure  that  we  aH 
recollected  her  kindly,  and  that  if  she  had  been 
lining  then,  we  would  all  have  been  down  at  this 
house ;  and  also  he  thought  tl^^t  if  she  had  seen 
her  death  poming  soon — she  probably  would  have 
given  us  all  some  memorial  of  her ;  and  therefore 
he  had  provided  books  to  some,  and  other  little 
presents  to  otheis,  and  Mrs.  More  had  marked 
them  all,  and  fixed  to  whom  each  article  would  be 
given,  and  he  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to 
keep  them  long  for  her  sake,  who,  he  was  told. 
had  prayed  and  watched  that  all  her  young  friendi 
and  neighbours  might  have  happiness  while  thflf*^ 
lived,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  God  when  thcf 
died ;  and  now  Mr.  Fletcher  would  hand  all  tki 
memorials  round  to  those  for  whom  they  wei« 
designed.  The  old  gentleman  spoke  very  oom^ 
posedly  to  us,  like  one  who  has  got  above  iim 
waves  of  trouble,  yet  lives  with  its  weight ; 
him ;  but  as  this  scene  came  upon  us  veiy  i 
denly  all  the  children  were  grieved ;    and  no  i 
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sotliattihe  otber  persons  there,  but  Mr.  Fletcher 
said  some  quiet  words  to  us  all,  as  he  gave  the 
different  presents  into  our  hands. 
,       Some  of  tbe  books  and  other  articles  had  be- 
longed to  Miss  Nancj,  but  not  nearly  alL     The 
I    pretty  fiible  that  I  had  often  admired  was  given 
I    to  one  whom  I  would  have  much  liked  to  see  it 
possttsedby;  and  that  gratified  me.     Neverthe- 
i    less,  it  was  not  held  bj  her  very  long — for  even 
vltea  i  few  years  had  come  and  gone,  her  grave, 
too,  wisdug;  and  summer's  suns  have  shone  upon, 
ud  winter's  blasts  have  rustled  for  many  long,  and 
oftea  weary,  years  through  the  grass  and  flowers 
wer  the  dust  of  that  kind  heart.     A  little  book, 
w^b  pretty  engravings— or  pictures,  as  we  called 
tbemthen— of  places  iu  distant  India,  was  given 
to  my  brother;  like  a  glimpse  into  the  world  th^t 
ns  to  be  for  him;  since,  when  years  had  passed 
«wj,  and  he  had  reached  to  manhood's  opening 
PM»e,  weaiy  and  wounded,  and  far  from  home  or 
ttj  that  would  have  spoken  home  words  to  his 
ia^  after  a  day  of  strife  and  struggle,  he  died 
^  by  tbe  Sutlej  waters,  like  many  more  of  the 
MTentwons  youth  of  his  country — taking  infeft- 
»eatof  India  with  their  blood. 

We  were  a  little  party  of  twenty,  perhaps 
*TOity4wo,  and  if  we  were  all  alive  to-day  not 
««  of  us  could  be  considered  over  middle  life. 
^  that  middle  life  !  It  is  so  deceptive  to  the 
jwng.  More  than  a  half  of  our  party  never  reached 
»e  middle.  Life  oa  earth  has  only  now  a  minority 
«  oor  niunber. 

Whoi  tiie  silvery  bell  struck  nine,  the  Bible 
Wi  «a4  and  a/ler  worship,  in  fifteen  minutes,  we 
*ot  all  gone  from  Blinkbonnie,  and  some  of  us 
wmDmg  bow  the  Christmas  days  would  be  got 
0*^;  for  young  hearts  are  like  the  sea  sands, 
Mlj  Barked,  and  the  record  is  as  easily  blotted 
^i  they  eaonot  keep  traces  of  grief  for  a  long 
h»».  The  Bieridian  of  winter  came,  and  therewith 
m  efioaiy  amnsements,  but  not  like  the  last,  for 
lat  to  18  had  been  very  brilliant.  It  passed  into 
toaadvork  again,  but  the  snow  fell  heavily, 
Wtk roads  were  locked  up,  so  that  out  of  door 
j"jw  was  searee,  and  even  the  school  classes  were 
[ft^**  tboogfa  this  was  the  season  of  their 
W^tKt  bustle  and  prosperity,  m  an  open  winter. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THS  ssow  rroBM. 

i  have  been  the  last  day  in  that  January  ; 
I  te  hat  Satnrday,  that  a  woman  of  a  gen- 
~ » with  three  oUldren,  a  boy  and  two  girls 
who  waa  the    older — perhaps  eight 
t  wad  the  younger  of  the  girls,  four,  passed 
throngh  aunong  the  houses  as  if  she 
I  to  call  at  Dr.  More*s.     Being  parochially 
Bj  strangers  from  a  distance,  we  were 
L  into  inqoisiiiveness  like  the  people   of 
1  willagesy  by  the  presence  of  unknown 


folks.  So  the  women  only  stopped  from  their 
work  to  look  out  at  their  doors  after  the  strangers, 
and  wonder  where  they  came  from,  what  they  were, 
and  where  they  were  going.  Two  of  them  who 
had  children  to  spare,  sent  them  just  to  look 
where  the  strange  woman  and  her  children  stopped, 
and  they  came  back  and  told  that  they  wandered 
into  Widow  Robbs,  as  aforesaid,  some  little  dis- 
tance up  the  water.  It  was  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  were  friends  of  the  Robbs,  and  nobody 
took  much  farther  notice  of  their  visit,  seeing  that 
they  might  have  well  come  even  from  the  town, 
for  it  was  a  beautifully  clear  day,  and  the  road  was 
now  quite  open  and  pleasant  to  walk  over.  Thus, 
when  an  hour  after  they  returned,  the  neighbours 
only  thought  it  late  enough,  for  it  would  be  three 
o'clock,  to  travel  into  the  town — as  the  road  was 
good  three  miles,  and  rather  lonely  with  the  woods 
on  each  side  in  some  places.  They  did  not  observe 
that  the  strangers  went  into  Mrs.  Grey's,  who  kept 
a  small  grocery,  and  also  collected  our  letters  for 
the  post. 

Mrs.  Grey  was  a  couthy  person,  although  curious 
in  prying  into  other  people's  affairs,  but  she  was 
soft-hearted,  and  sorry  when  the  mother  bought  two 
little  loaves,  and  was  to  divide  them  dry  with  the 
children.  Mrs.  Grey,  perceiving  that  they  were 
strangers,  would  not  allow  that,  and  took  them 
through  to  her  little  room,  and  made  the  children 
take  some  milk,  and  gave  the  mother  a  cup  oftea, 
and  may  be  kept  them  -longer  than  they  would 
have  stopped,  except  for  her  kindness.  Mrs.  Grey 
noticed  that  the  children,  like  their  mother,  came 
from  a  distance,  and  had  not  been  long  in  our 
quarter,  for  their  manner  of  speech  was  very 
different  from  ours ;  and,  although  old  people  do 
not  easily  take  up  with  new  pronunciations,  yet 
the  young  speak  in  the  tones  that  they  hear.  The 
woman  said  that  she  had  come  a  long  way,  con- 
cerning some  friends,  to  the  town,  where  she  was 
stopping  for  a  time,  and  the  day  being  very  fine, 
had  wandered  out  to  see  the  country  with  the 
children,  which  was  most  natural  in  a  stranger  ; 
and  she  inquired  the  names  of  several  places  that 
she  had  passed,  and  also  of  Blinkbonnie,  just  as  if 
she  had  not  known  it.  And  Mrs.  Grey  said  that  it 
belonged  to  Mr.  Bose,  and  bad  once  been  the  pro- 
perty of  an  old  family,  but  they  left  an  only  son 
and  he  was  not  a  wise  man, — anything  but  that — 
nor  a  good,  as  she  had  heard  say — and  he  had  died 
in  foreign  parts,  or  was  killed,  leaving  heaps  of 
debts,  and  the  laud  was  sold.  Afterwards  she  said 
that  the  stranger  woman's  face,  that  once  had  been 
very  pretty,  and  was  pretty  still,  fell  when  she 
spoke  of  the  spendthrift  laird,  but  that  might 
have  been  imagination— only  she  hurried  away,  and 
would  not  wait  for  the  carriers,  who  would  pass 
through  soon,  for  the  afternoon  was  far  over, 
and  the  children  could  walk  better  than  ride. 
That  seemed  to  be  true,  for  they  were  but  clothed 
thinly,  and  their  little  things  were  just  too  fine  for 
the  night,  although  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
over-long  worn.    Their  mother   wantei 
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sixpence  for  the  tea,  but  Mrs.  Orey  was  not  mean 
that  way,  and  would  onlj  take  payment  for  the  bread. 
So  tbej  bade  ber  good  night,  the  boj  said  "  Good 
afternoon,  Ma*am,"  and  they  all  went  on  their  way. 

Mrs.  Grey  was  busied  with  her  letters,  and  put- 
ting past  her  tea  cups,  and  cleaning  her  lamp,  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  when  the  night  became 
darker  than  usual ;  the  wind  rose,  and  the  snow 
whirled  round  her  house  in  such  drifts,  that  she 
was  glad  to  fasten  her  door,  and  could  neither 
look  out,  nor  did  any  neighbours  come  to  her ;  but 
she  aat  alone  thinking  of  the  poor  trayellers^  who 
could  not  have  been  half-way  to  the  town  when 
the  atorm  began ;  and  she  thought,  yet  could  do 
no  more,  as  no  customer  came  near  until  it 
was  six  o'clock,  when  the  sudden  onset  settled  for 
r  time ;  and  even  then,  as  there  were  houses  by 
the  way,  except  in  the  woods,  she  did  not  spes^ 
of  the  travellers  in  so  much  alarm  as  pity  for  the 
children. 

This  was  one  of  those  Saturday  nights  that 
Bavid  Robertson  was  to  spend  at  Netherstane ;  but 
he  had  been  kept  longer  in  the  town  than  he 
wished,  and  the  storm  caught  him  soon  after  he 
had  left,  before  he  came  to  the  woods.  He  was 
a  strong  lad,  who  knew  his  road,  and  it  led  him 
to  a  warm  home ;  and  so  he  struggled  on ;  but  he 
said  afterwards  the  wind  often  turned  him  round, 
and  he  was  blinded,  and  nearly  choked  with  drift ; 
sometimes  almost  "wuU,"  and  doubtful  of  the 
way  he  was  walking,  until  he  got  between  the 
trees  where  the  wind  was  a  little  broken,  and  he 
could  not  lose  his  road.  He  saw  nothing,  however, 
aa  who  could  in  a  cloud  of  dense  snow.  After  he 
had  wrestled  on  with  storm  and  wind,  until  he 
doubted  if  it  would  be  wiser  to  to  turn  back, 
and  had  nearly  lost  heart,  he  thought  that  a  small 
weak  Toice  was  crying  near  him.  The  wind  made 
a  strong  sough  as  it  bent  down  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  he  could  see  no  distance ;  but  between 
the  blasts  he  always  thought  the  small  weak  voice 
in  distress  came  to  him.  The  place  was  eerie, 
and  the  whistling  wind  among  the  trees,  sometimes 
moaning  low  and  sad,  and  then  rising  to  a  mad 


screech  in  its  swirls,  made  the  time  eerie  too.  while 
we  had  strange  wild  tales  of  voices  that  led  tn- 
vellers  to  their  death  ;  but  David  Robertson  vis 
a  brave  good  lad,  and  he  strove  hard  to  reach  tb 
place  that  the  sound  came  from,  and  harder  is  it 
moulded  itself  to  words  that  he  oonid  mider- 
stand. 

A  great  oak  tree  stood  dose  to  the  road,  hM- 
way  through  the  wood  on  the  north  aide — a  pv- 
fect  land  mark ;  for  its  branches  reached  far  om 
the  ditch,  and  when  David  got  there  he  knew  tk 
place  very  well ;  and  he  could  hear  tbe  sail 
▼oice  saying  now  between  bursts  of  erying^-^  Ok ! 
Mamma  waken  and  come  home — Jeannie*s  ale^ii^ 
Mamma  and  cold — ^waken  and  come  away — Ixttk 
Eiie  will  not  waken  and  wfll  be  killed  with  ^ 
cold— di.  Mamma !  rise,  little  Slie'a  dying  P* 

The  kind  hearted  lad  waa  afraid  of  startikg  \kt 
boy,  but  he  was  (breed  to  do  something;  far  k 
saw  tbe  mother  and  her  two  children  in  Ike  mam 
beneath  the  tree,  and  they  must  hare  been  eovered 
up,  if  the  little  fellow  had  not  been  ranning  wSdIy 
round  where  they  lay,  trying  every  way  to  nmx 
the  sleepers.  So  he  said  quietly  to  the  boy  thtf 
he  was  going  up  to  the  village  and  would  hdp 
him  to  waken  his  mamma,  and  carry  tbe  ehihinB ; 
but  when  he  stooped  down  and  tonehdl  ^ 
youngest  child  and  tried  to  lift  it,  eren  be  who 
was  not  used  to  death,  knew  that  the  arm  arond 
the  infant  had  stiffmed  for  ever,  and  that  tht 
mother  woohl  no  more  waken  in  time.  Graduafij 
be  drew  out  tke  little  Blie  and  held  her  oloae  to 
his  plaid,  and  then  removed  the  elder  ataier,  ud 
they  both  wakened  up  and  spoke ;  and  cried  Eke 
their  brother  to  their  Mamna,  to  rise  and  eone 
away.  It  waa  a  dowie  business  for  the  yoaog 
man,  and  be  took  off  his  plaid,  and  wrapped  M 
round  the  two  giris,  and  tried  to  oany  tbem  ;  M 
the  children  would  not  leave  their  mother,  and  h» 
knew  that  the  nearest  house  was  almoet  half  a 
mile  from  there.  No  way  of  doing  seoned  warn 
to  tbe  lad  than  the  only  way  that  waa  praetieahfe 
— to  stop  where  they  were  on  Uie  road-aade — tkt 
orphans  and  the  atnuiger,  with  the  dead  Bsotkar. 


SOUTHERN    AFRICA. 


Thb  discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  Southern 
Africa  have  given  a  romantic  interest  to  all  the 
matters  appertaining  to  that  part  of  the  great  con- 
tinent of  Ham.  The  romance  of  these  journey- 
ings  would  have,  perhaps,  served  to  give  more 
Talue  to  Africa  in  British  society,  if  the  lakes  and 
rivers  discovered  had  not  promised  mercantile  re- 
sults. The  Africans  of  the  South  have  been  shut 
out  horn  other  parts  of  the  world  by  belts  of  de- 
sert land.  Europeans  have  not  until  recently  pene- 
trated those  inhospitable  deserts,  or  regions  of 
malaria;  and  have  remained  unacquainted  with 


the  existence  of  fertile  and  well  watered  oonntriea} 
of  comparatively  civilised  and  numerooa  Btttaooi 
within  their  protection.  Some  time  sioce,  Mu 
Ghdton  published  notes  of  a  tour  thraq^  tka 
Namaqua,  Damara^  and  Ovambo  knd ;  in,  if  wa 
remember  correctly,  the  "  Travellen'  I^irtiy.* 
The  first  part  of  Lake  Ngami,  by  Mr.  Anderan^ 
to  a  considerable  extent  repeats  the  inforaaatiaa 
afforded  by  Mr.  Galton.  That  gentleman,  kcm^ 
ever,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  befece  Dm 
real  journey  to  I^ake  Ngami  commenced,  and  1Mb 
e„terpri.e  w«  unde^e^^^^^nler-^  f^; 
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oonpiDj  wi^  ilM  Afmm  serranto  whom  1m  M 
cngtgcd.     The  Namaqua  land  is  nearer  to  Cape 
Tbwn  to  the  north  than  ihe  Damara  region,  which 
is  between  it  and  the  0?ainbo  territorj.    Neither 
of  tkese  natione  extend  into  the  centre  of  Sonthem 
Africa,  Ul  they  are  confined  to  the  eoast.    Lake 
Ngami  is  not  within  the  dominions  of  the  nations 
n*med.    The  chiefs  who  own  its  shores  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  western  nations;   and  in  proceed- 
ing iarther  to  the  east,  Dr.  tiiTingstone  met  popu- 
«wae  in  a    more  advanced  state  of  eivilisatkm 
than  the  the  tribes  of  the  west.     The  latter,  in- 
deed, are  new  to  the  soil.     The  Caffrcs  are  only 
sacccssful  invaders    of    Southern  Africa.      The 
I>MMra8  came  into  the  country   within  the  last 
hundred  years.     Aecoiding  to  the  statement  of 
Mr.    AnderssoD,  the    race    is    now  extirpated. 
Their  grand    enemy,    Jonker    Afrikaner,    being 
nearer  to  the  Cape,  and  the  coast;  was  supplied 
with  ammumtioB,  and  fifearna  decide  the  battles  of 
Afriea.     This   oircumatanee  exposes  the  error  of 
the  British  government  and  parliament,  in  aban- 
doning  part  of  the  land  on  the  Orange  river  to 
the  independent   Dutch   Boers,  and   recognising 
their  separate  authority.     No  other  policy  could 
have  been  more  cruel,  more  disastrous,  or  more 
foolish ;  unless  our  (Government  wished  to  afford 
the  Dutch  farmers  an  opportunity  of  destroying 
the  natives,  without  adopting  any  part  of  the^e- 
iponsibility.     It  is  impossible  by  this  device  to 
escape  from  the  latter.     The  Dutch  Boers  would 
not  preserve  their  position  in  the  country,  if  they 
were  not  supported  by  the  moral  influence  of  the 
(^pc  oobny ;  and  the  African  tribes  do  not  make 
nice  dbtinotions  between  European  nations,  and 
especially  between  the  Dutch  within  and  the  Dutch 
without  British  territory. 

The  hope  of  Africa  is  founded  upon  the  progress 
of  European  missionaries.  The  natives  may  be 
extinguished,  but  they  cannot  be  saved  without 
the  niccess  of  missions.  Mr.  Andersson  asserts, 
that  m  the  r^ons  visited  by  him,  the  labours  of 
the  missionaries  have  been  entirely  vain.  His 
«>im«i(m  was  chiefly,  however,  with  the  Dutch 
or  Rhenish  missionaries  in  the  Damara  huid.  The 
Wwnaquas,  he  says,  are  partially  civilized  Hotten- 
wt«.  who  "possess  every  vice  of  savages,  and 
none  rf  their  nobler  qualities."  They  "listen  to 
the  missionaries'  exhortations  so  long  as  he  can 
teed  and  clothe  them.**  When  these  advantages 
case,  their  conversion  is  turned  into  reversion. 
««  missionaries,  however,  had  collected  even  the 
^^^«WM  into  communities,  and  taught  them  to 
JjKinte  the  soil.  This  was  a  great  advantage ; 
w* Mr.  Andersson  adds:— 


Htf^howeTCT,  their  dfOuatioa  seemed  to  be  at  a  itaiid. 
wi.  The  minioDtries  were  landably  and  itrenoowly  exert- 
2fc^"^^*  '■  ^^^'  ^*^^''  '>"*'  "  y«*»  they  had  met 
^il^J"^^?^!''*^"'^'  TothemindofaDaBara. 
U^u^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^"  '^'^  •»*  charity, 
"Wtoriy  iDOMiieiTabie.    They  eaonot  banjati  a  aMpifiioD 

iT.!-!  "T^**  ®'  ***"  itraoger  most  be   interetted,  and 

,  '^  "^\2TT«»tly  require  a  bribe  for  any  Mortices  they 

■^"••Itttotheautikmafyeanae.    Aa  an  intiance  of  the 


I  utter  failore  of  religioitt  zeal  in  these  parts,  I  may  mentiou 
that  Hr.  Uaan,  who  is  liked  and  respected  by  the  natives, 
j  never  sncoeeded,  as  he  himself  told  me,  in  converting  a 
single  individnall  In  one  instance,  however,  he  imagined 
that  ha  had  made  a  convert ;  but,  before  the  individual  in 
question  could  be  finally  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Christian  church,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  give  satis- 
factory answers  to  certain  qnestions.  One  of  these  was, 
whetfaar,  according  to  the  usages  of  Christianity,  he  would  be 
contented  with  om  wife.  To  this  the  roan  replied,  "  that 
though  he  was  very  anxious  to  oblige  Mr.  Hann  and  his 
friends  personally,  and  to  further  the  objects  of  the  mission 
in  every  way  possible,  yet  his  conscience  would  not  permit 
him  to  make  so  great  a  sacriUce  as  that  requii ed." 

The  chief  Kacichen^  was  considered  by  the 
travellers  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  had  set- 
tled with  part  of  his  tribe  at  Schmelen's  Hope ; 
but  while  the  travellers  were  in  the  country,  he 
was  slain  in  battle,  and  his  tribe  were  obliterated. 
Messrs.  Anderssen  and  Gfalton  met,  however,  with 
other  traces  of  the  missionaries*  teaching.  At 
Rehoboth,  a  station  of  the  Rhenish  mission,  they 
met  William  Zwartbooi,  who,  with  his  followers, 
had  adopted  Christianity.  These  followers  appear 
to  have  been  men  of  good  character : — 

We  had  thus  in  a  short  time  lost  the  services  of  three 
men ;  but,  fortunately,  through  the  kindness  of  our  friend, 
Zwartbooi,  we  were  able  to  replace  them  by  two  others.  The 
first  of  these  was  his  own  henchman,  Onesimus,  who  was  a 
Damara  by  birth,  but  had  been  captured  as  a  child  and 
brought  up  amongst  the  Namaquas.  He  spoke  the  language 
of  these  two  nations  most  fluently,  and  understood,  more- 
over, a  few  words  of  Dutch.  What  with  his  capacity  ss  an 
interpreter,  his  even  temper,  and  general  good  behaviour,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  our  party. 

The  other  man,  Phillipus,  was  also  a  Damara  by  birth, 
but  had  forgotten  his  native  tongue.  He  spoke,  however, 
the  Namaqua  and  the  Dutch  fluently.  He  was  appointed  a 
waggon-driver. 

Mr.  Anderssen  gives  in  his  work  a  rather  de- 
pressing view  of  the  Damara  and  Namaqua  charac- 
ter, in  reference  to  missions ;  for  at  page  132  we 
find  the  following  statement  respecting  William 
Zwartbooi : — 

On  the  6th  of  February  I  received  a  visit  from  a  great 
Naauiqna  chieftain,  named  William  Zwartbooi,  and  found 
him  a  very  agreeable  old  personage.  He  had  met  Mr. 
Gtolton  not  fiti  iron  Eikhams,  who  had  sent  him  to  Schme- 
1m*s  Hope  to  await  his  return. 

At  one  time  this  chief  had  robbed  and  massacred  the 
DawwM  in  precisely  a  airoihir  way  as  Jonker  Afrikaner; 
but  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries,  he  had  been 
gradually  weaned  froB  his  evil  practices,  and  was  now  living 
on  excellent  terms  with  hia  neighbours. 

Jonker  and  Zwartbooi  associated  occasionally,  but  thej 
were  by  no  means  well-disposed  towards  each  other.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  latter  had  expressed  di«pleasure  at  his 
frieud*a  inhuman  proceedings  against  the  Dimarast  Jonker 
told  him,  •*  That  if  he  (Zwartbooi)  meddled  wilh  his  afl^oirs, 
he  would  fay  him  such  a  visit  as  would  put  a  stop  to  his 
devotions,  and  make  him  cry  for  quarter.*' 

Within  Zwartbooi*s  territory  was  a  mountain,  called  Tans, 
where  horses  might  pasture  throughout  the  year  without 
being  exposed  to  the  **  paarde  aiekt  V'  the  eruel  distemper  to 
whi<^  these  aainala  are  subject.  Almost  all  the  northern 
Namaquas,  Jonker  among  the  rest,  are  in  the  habit  of  sending 
their  horses  here  during  the  sickly  season. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Jonker  waa  about  to  make  a 
"  raid**  on  the  Damaras,  he  sent  an  express  to  Zwartbooi  for. 
his  horses ;  but  this  chief  having  beenappriied  of  the  ca^lC 
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for  which  thesd  steeds  were  wanted,  refilled,  aoder  some 
preteit,  to  gire  them  up;  and,  whilst  parleying,  the  faTonr- 
able  opportanitj  was  lost.  It  seems  Jonker  nerer  forgare 
Zwartbjoi  this  act  of  treachery,  as  he  called  it,  and  deter- 
mined,  let  the  risk  be  whatever  it  might,  never  ajain  to  pat 
hinuelf  in  another  man's  power. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  author's 
experiences  do  not  support  his  opinion.  Savage 
nations  cannot  be  converted  in  a  few  years,  and  in 
Zwartbooi's  case,  the  Rhenish  missionaries  had 
much  reason  to  be  gratified  with  their  success.  It 
is  also  evident  that "  the  noble  qualities"  of  savages 
which,  in  a  philosophic  moment,  he  celebrates,  are 
imaginative — as  we  should  suppose  from  a  prima 
facie  view  of  affairs : — 

Tjopopa  would  spend  whole  days  at  onr  camp  in  the  mo«t 
abMlnte  idleness  and  apathy,  teasing  as  with  begging  for 
everything  he  saw.  Like  all  Damaras  he  had  a  perfect  ma- 
nia for  tobacco,  and  considered  no  degradation  too  deep,  pro- 
Tided  he  ooold  obtain  a  few  inches  of  the  narcotic  weed.  He 
was  of  an  easy  and  mild  disposition,  bat  exceedingly  stingy. 
We  stood  greatly  in  need  of  live  stock,  and  took  every  op- 
portnnity  to  display  onr  most  tempting  articles  of  barter  in 
the  hope  of  indncing  him  to  purchase.  Brass  or  gilt  articles 
he  almost  spumed,  but  cast  longing  eyes  on  articles  of  iron 
or  copper.  At  last  he  selected  goods  to  the  vahie  of  fonr 
oxen,  with  which  he  quietly  walked  off.  On  asking  him  for 
payment  the  following  day,  he  smilingly  replied,  "Why,  be- 
tween us  there  must  be  no  talk  of  baying  and  selling.  You 
are  going  to  stop  here  a  long  time,  and  you  will  want  plenty 
of  food  ;  this  I  will  give  you." 

Knowing  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  a  "bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush,**  we  should  in&nitely  have  preferred 
an  immediate  settlement  to  any  vague  promisi^.  And  the 
end  justified  our  apprehensions.  The  old  rogue  took  good 
care  neither  to  pay  his  debt,  nor  make  us  any  presents  of 
cattle  of  which  we  stood  so  much  in  need.  Nay,  he  even 
went  further.  Under  pretext  of  supplying  onr  wants,  he  in- 
duced bis  people  to  contribute  oxen  and  sheep,  which  he  was 
mean  enough  to  keep  for  his  own  use. 

Our  friend  l^jopopa  was  rather  a  sensual  man  ;  be  was 
supposed  to  have  no  less  than  twenty  wives — two  of  whom, 
I  found  to  my  astonishment,  were  mother  and  daughter !  I 
have  since  ascertained  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
practice  amongst  this  demoralised  nation.  Moreover,  when 
A  chief  dies,  his  surviving  wives  arc  transferred  to  his 
brother,  or  to  his  nearest  relative. 

It  is  in  vain  that  poets  and  philanthropists  endeavour  to 
persuade  us  that  savage  nations,  who  have  had  no  previous 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  are  living  in  a  state  of  most  en- 
viable happiness  and  purity — where  ignorance  is  virtuous 
simplicity — poverty,  frugality,  and  temperance — and  indo- 
lence, laudable  contempt  for  wealth.  One  single  day  among 
such  people  will  be  sufficient  to  repudiate  these  idle  notions. 

The  difference  between  Kabicben^  and  Tjopopa 
was  considerable,  and  between  the  latter  and 
Zwartbooi  still  larger,  while  for  these  distinctions 
the  missions,  we  presume,  must  have  credit. 

The  heathenism  of  Damara,  Namaqua,  and 
Ovambo  was  of  a  very  degraded  type.  The 
superstitions  of  the  one  class  were  kindred  to 
those  of  the  other.  Some  curious  details  respect- 
ing them  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  Although 
the  Damaras  derive  little  comfort  from  their  creed, 
it  is  a  heavy  burthen,  and  its  faint  glimmerings  of 
a  hereafter  often  cost  their  lives. 

Though  the  Damaras  do  not  profess  absolutely  to  believe 
in  a  life  hereafter,  they  have  a  conftised  notion  of  a  future 
state.    Thus,  th^y  not  nnfreqaently  bring  provisions  to  the 


grave  of  a  deceased  firiead  or  reUftioi,  reqaesti^  him  to  cat 
and  make  meriy.  In  ratom,  they  invoke  hit  ble«ag,  aoi 
pray  for  success  against  their  enemies,  an  abundanee  of  etf- 
tle,  numerous  wives,  and  prosperity  in  their  nodertAkiafs. 

The  spirits  of  deceased  persons  are  believed  to  appear 
after  death,  but  are  then  seldom  seen  in  their  natoral  form. 
They  usually  assume  on  such  occasions  the  shape  of  a  dog, 
having  not  unfreqnently  the  foot  of  an  ostrich.  A.iiy  indi- 
vidaal  to  whom  such  an  apparition  (Otjum)  ought  appear, 
especially  if  it  should  follow  and  accost  him,  is  aoppoaed  ta 
die  soon  after. 

The  Damaras  have  great  faith  in  witchcraft.  IiidividBah 
versed  in  the  bUck  art  are  commonly  called  Oaanda, 
Onganga,  or  Omundu-Ondyai,  and  are  much  aoagfat  after. 
Any  person  falling  sick  is  immediately  attended  bj  one  of 
these  impostors,  whose  panacea  is  to  besmear  the  ssoath  asd 
the  forehead  of  the  patient  with  the  odnre  of  the  hyc^ 
which  is  supposed  to  possess  particolariy  heating  rirtacs. 
The  soreerer,  moreover,  makes  signs  and  oonjnratiooa. 

Some  very  singuUir  superstitions  about  meat  exist  aaoof 
the  Damaras.  Thus,  a  man  will  perhaps  not  eat  the  §Bk 
of  an  ox  which  may  happen  to  be  marked  with  black,  whit^ 
or  red  spots.  Others  refuse  to  partake  of  a  aheep  shoabi  it 
have  no  horns,  whilst  some  would  not  touch  the  oaeei  of  a 
draoght-ox,  acoprding  to  the  rule  of  the  "^eenda"  te 
which  he  belongs.  If  meat  is  offered  a  Damara,  be  will 
accept  it,  but  before  he  ventures  to  eat  it,  he  carelelly  ia- 
quires  about  the  colour  of  the  animal,  whether  it  had  horas, 
&c.,  and  should  it  prove  forbidden  food,  he  will  in  ell  pro- 
babiUty  leave  it  nntoncbed,  even  though  be  might  be  dyisg 
of  hunger.  Some  even  carry  their  scruples  so  £ar  as  to 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  vessels  in  which  aoeh  food  has 
btcn  cooked ;  nay,  even  the  smoke  of  the  fire  by  wlucli  k  is 
prepared  is  considered  injurious.  Hence,  the  rdigioes  so- 
perMitions  of  these  people  often  expose  then  to  no  saaB 
amount  of  inconvenience  and  suffering. 

The  fat  of  particular  animals  is  supposed  to  poeaeas  ear- 
tain  virtues,  and  is  carefully  collected  and  kept  in  iraaili  of 
a  peculiar  kind.  A  small  portion  of  this  is  given,  io  acdauoa 
with  water,  to  persons  who  return  safely  to  their  boaam 
after  a  lengthened  absence  at  the  cattle-posts.  The  ebipf 
also  makes  use  of  it  as  an  unguent  for  his  body. 

The  Africans  have  no  such  natural  antipathj  to 
missionaries  and  teachers  as  the  traveller  to  Lake 
Ngami  supposed.  The  African  slaves  in  the  XJiiited 
States  are  fervent  in  their  religious  observances.  The 
negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  before  and  after  their 
emancipation,  displayed  similar  charaoteriatics. 
The  missions  of  Livingstone  and  Moffat,  and  maiij 
other  labourers  in  the  same  field,  have  been  emi- 
nently successful,  at  least,  in  discovering  a  peopk 
sometimes  anxious,  ever  willing  to  be  taught.  A 
little  .work,  and  a  very  beautiful  one,  containing 
notes  of.  the  last  tour  of  the  Bishop  of  Gape 
Town,  has  been  published  recently.  It  affonb 
evidences  of  sincerity  among  the  coloured  converts 
of  his  diocese,  who  contribute  their  full  proportioii. 
looking  to  means  and  number,  for  the  ereeiion  of 
churches  and  of  schools,  for  the  support  of  minis- 
ters and  teachers.  The  Moravian  missionaries 
have  been  also  rewarded  for  their  self-denyiag 
labours,  by  the  erection  of  villages  around  their 
stations,  containing  in  some  cases  a  population  of 
three  thousanil  persons. 

Water  is  the  grand  want  of  Western  Afriea. 
The  Damara  land  has,  nominally,  rivers,  bnt  ihtej 
are  often  absolutely  dry  ;  and  yet  the  rainy  \ 
extends  over  six  months  of  the  year,  and  the  i 
are  often  very  heavy.     Theroountf^  requires   irxi- 
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gallon  and  tanks,  after  tbo  manner  of  Indw,  but 
the  population  are  few  and  scattered ;  men  of 
Domadio  babita,  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits,  and 
living  for  tbe  present ;  tbougbtless  of  tbe  future. 
The  countiy  south  of  tbe  great  Orange  river  is 
more  mountainous  than  to  the  north,  and  is  bet- 
ter supplied  with  water.  The  British  Colony  of 
Cape  Town  is  altogether  south  of  the  Orange 
river.  The  Lake  of  Omanbonde— that  Lake  of 
tbe  Hippotami,  of  which  the  traveller  had  heard 
many  flattering  reports,  after  a  trying  journey  to 
its  l»nks,  was  only  full  of  disappointment.  The 
tourists  found  it  as  dry  as  a  race-course,  yet  at 
some  seasons  it  covers  to  an  apparently  considera- 
ble depth  a  large  quantity  of  land. 

AboQi  noon  on  the  5th  of  April,  we  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching OfflaaboDde;  bot,  ob,  how  we  were  disappointed  I 
Mj  heart  beat  Tiolentlj  with  exdtement.  The  sJeepy  mo- 
tion of  the  oxen  as  th^  toiled  through  the  heavy  aaod,  being 
fcr  too  alow  for  my  eagemeaa  and  excited  imaginaUou,  I  pro- 
ceeded considerably  in  adTanoe  of  the  waggons,  with  about 
half  a  doaen  Damaras,  when  all  at  once  the  conntry  became 
open,  and  I  foond  mytelf  on  aome  rising  ground,  gently 
ilopiog  towards  the  bed  of  what  I  thought  to  be  a  dry  water- 
coorae. 

"  There  !**  suddenly  exclaimed  one  of  the  natiTcs,  "  there 
is  Omanbonde." 

** Omanbonde!"  I  excUumed,  almost  in  despair,  '*bnt 
where,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is  the  water?" 

I  eould  say  no  more,  for  my  heart  Ceuled  me,  and  I  sat 
down  till  the  waggons  came  up,  when,  pointing  to  the  dry 
rirer  bed,  I  told  Galton  that  he  saw  iAe  Lake  before  him. 

"  Nonsense,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  only  the  end  or  tail  of  it 
which  you  see  there." 

After  having  descended  into  the  bed,  we  continued  to  tra- 
vel at  a  rapid  pace,  about  a  mile  in  a  westerly  direction, 
'*'*°*.*'.*  **®®^  *®  discovered  a  larger  patch  of  green  reeds. 
At  this  sight  a  momentaiy  ray  of  hope  brightened  up  every 
coanteoanoe,  bat  the  next  instant  it  vanished,  for  we  found 
that  the  natives  were  actuaUy  searching  for  waUr  among  the 
nshes. 

The  truth  at  last  dawned  upon  us.  We  were  indeed  at 
Onwnbonde— the  Lake  of  HippopoUmi !  We  all  felt  utter 
prostration  of  heart.  Por  a  long  while  we  were  unable  to 
giie  utterance  to  our  feelings.  We  first  looked  at  the  reeds 
hsftue  as,  then  at  each  other  in  mute  dismajp  and  astonish- 
■«t.  A  dried-op  valley  very  little  more  than  a  mile  in  ex- 
tent, and  a  patch  of  reads,  was  the  only  reward  for  months 
of  toil  and  anxiety. 

Ngami  happily  rewarded  Anderssen  better  than 
Omanbonde.  It  is  a  deep  inland  sea,  of  which  we 
should  say  little  in  this  oouutry,  but  is  sixty  to 
ievcnty  miles  in  circumference,  according  to  his 
reckoning,  and  a  great  matter  in  Central  Africa. 

The  whole  circumference  is  probably  about  sixty  or  seventy 
iwgnphieal  miles ;  its  arerage  breadth  seven  miles,  and  not 
ttssediag  nine  at  its  widest  parts.  Its  shape,  moreover,  as 
A  ha»e  represented  it  in  the  map,  is  narrow  in  tbe  middle, 
jad  balging  out  at  the  two  ends ;  and  I  may  add,  that  the 
■nt  reporu  received  many  years  ago  from  the  natives  about 
the  lake,  and  which  concurred  in  representing  it  of  the  shape 
'rf*  pair  of  spectacles,  is  correct. 

The  northern  shore  of  Ngami  is  low  and  sandy,  without 
« |we  or  bush,  or  any  other  kind  of  vegetation  within  half-a 
j>u«,or  more  commonly  a  mile.  Beyond  this  distance, 
(«««t  all  round  the  lake)  the  country  is  veiy  thickly  wooded 
*^  variois  sorts  of  acacia  indigenous  to  Southern  Africa, 
wtDamara  "  parent  tree,"  a  few  species  of  wild  fruit  trees, 
*Bd  here  and  there  an  occasional  baobob,  which  raises  its 
«oormoM  tiead  high  above  the  highest  ^ant  pf  the  forest. 


The  southern  coast  of  the  Lake  is  considerably  elevated,  and 
tbe  water  is  so  closely  fhnged  by  extensive  belu  of  reeds  and 
rushes,  that  it  is  only  accessible  in  a  few  places,  or  where 
the  native  cattle  have  broken  through  these  natural  defences. 
The  west  shore  of  the  lake  is  also  somewhat  raised,  though 
the  water  is  very  shallow ;  but  it  deepens  considerably  to- 
wards its  eastern  extremity. 

The  Ngami  must  have  undergone  considerable  changes  at 
different  periods.  The  natives  have  frequently  pointed  out 
to  me  places,  now  covered  with  vegetation  where  they  used 
to  spear  the  hippopotamus.  Again,  there  are  tuunistakeable 
proofs  of  its  having  been  at  one  time  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  at  present ;  for  submerged  stomps  of  trees  are  constantly 
met  with.  This  is  not,  I  believe  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  np- 
heaTing  or  to  the  sinking  of  the  land,  but  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  lake  was  originally  of  its  present  size,  or  nearly 
so,  when  a  sudden  and  unusually  large  flood  poured  into  it 
from  the  interior,  which,  on  account  of  the  flatness  of  the 
conntry,  could  not  be  drained  off  as  quickly  as  it  flowed  in, 
but  caused  the  water  to  rise  above  its  usual  height,  which 
remaining  in  that  state  some  time  soon  destroyed  the 
vegetation. 

Before  the  lake  was  known,  and  when  only  nunours  had 
reached  us  of  its  existence,  the  natives  spoke  of  its  waters  as 
retiring  daily  to  *'  feed."  But  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
they  pointed  to  a  singular  pheaomenon  that  I  observed  while 
navigating  its  broad  waters,  which  I  then  attributed  to  the 
wind,  though,  on  consideration,  I  suspect  it  was  more  likely 
to  have  arisen  from  the  effects  of  the  moon's  attraction. 

Ngami  is  fed  by  the  Teoge  from  the  north-west  a 
narrow  but  very  deep  river,  flowing  through  a 
beautiful  country  extremely  rich  in  vegetation,  and 
capable  of  great  improvement.  Mr.  Andersson 
argues  that  a  river  running  parallel  with  tbe 
Teoge,  but  towards  the  west,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  that  stream,  named  the  Mukuru-Mu- 
kovanja,  exists,  and  is  navigable  probably  to  near 
its  source.  From  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
union  of  the  rivers  would  be  an  easy  engineering 
work,  and  thus  a  navigable  channel  would  be 
secured  from  the  Atlantic  into  Lake  Ngami.  The 
theory  depends  upon  the  existence  of  the  Muku- 
ru-Mukovanja,  and  its  qualities.  The  same  stream 
is  laid  down  as  the  Naurse  river  on  a  roughly 
traced  map  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  but  he  leads  his 
tracings  in  a  direction  entirely  different  from  those 
of  the  Teoge. 

The  Ngami,  instead  of  being  called  sixty  to 
seventy  miles  in  circumference  by  Dr.  Living- 
stone, is  said  to  have  fifty  to  seventy  miles  of 
length,  and  all  parties  give  it  an  occasional  breadth 
of  twenty  miles,  involving  at  least  double  the 
area  assigned  to  it  by  the  author  of  "  Lake 
Ngami,*'  who  speaks  highly  of  the  country  on  the 
Teoge  and  the  stream  ;  but  he  did  not  follow  the 
Biver  Zouga,  which  flows  out  of  the  lake,  and  up 
whose  gentle  current  Dr.  Livingstone  made  his 
way,  reaching  the  lake  from  that  side.  The  Zouga 
is  said  to  lose  itself  in  marshes,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  African  rivers,  but  that  point  is  not  clearly 
established.  It  is  certain  that  the  lake  Ngami 
and  its  two  rivers  present  a  region  of  fertile  and 
well  watered  land,  traced  by  the  two  travellers,  and 
having  a  length  of  three  to  four  hundred  miles. 
Mr.  Andersson  did  not  penetrate  to  the  north  of 
Ngami,  where  Dr.  Livingstone  found  a  road  into  a 
network  of  rivers  extending  over  a  region  of  some 
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bandreds  of  miles,  and  oonneoted  with  the  ZamheM 
Biver,  which  be  traced  into  the  MoBambiqne 
channel,  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  at  a  subse- 
quent date ;  but  at  that  time  he  turned  bis  steps 
westward,  until  be  reached  the  famous  river  Congo, 
which  enters  the  Atlantic  in  the  Western  Portu- 
guese settlements ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
navigable  communication  could  be  formed  between 
it  and  the  African  Mesopotamia,  which  would  be 
carried  readily  into  the  lake  Ngami  and  tbe  river 
Zambese,  which  is  only  interrupted  by  a  few  falls  in 
its  current  to  the  sea. 

Before  these  discoveries  in  the  centre  of 
Southern  Africa,  it  was  known  that  cotton-growing 
lands,  of  almost  unlimited  extent,  existed  along  the 
western  coast  of  that  continent.  Tbe  central 
lands  appear  to  be  better  adapted  for  tropical  pro- 
ductions— to  have  no  other  drawbacks  than  are 
common  to  half-cultivated  or  uncultivated  countries 
— and  to  present  a  territory  capable  of  sustaining 
a  vast  population  in  happinesa  and  peace.  The 
conduct  of  the  Dutch  Boers  towards  Dr.  Living- 
stone, their  destruction  of  his  property,  and  their 
threats  against  his  life,  because  he  endeavoured  to 
carry  his  Master's  message  to  nations  sitting  in 
gross  darkness,  is  a  favourable  commentary  on  that 
mawkish  sentimentality  prevalent  in  some  political 
parties,  which  continually  nustakee  the  shadow  for 
the  substance,  and  led  to  the  concession  of  terri- 
tory to  these  peraons  which  they  never  deserved, 
except  on  the  common  ground  of  obedience  to  tbe 
laws. 

Central  Africa  is  the  grand  menagerie  of  the 
world,  but  the  formidable  animals  in  its  jungles 
retire  before  the  presence  of  Europeans.  Lions 
have  been  unknown  for  half  a  century  within  many 
miles  of  Cape  Town.  They  are  not,  however,  the 
kings  of  the  forest,  as  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed. The  fierce  rhinoceros  defies  the  lion,  and 
the  latter  avoids  the  combat.  The  gemsbok,  or 
the  onyx,  combats  the  lion  in  open  ground,  and 
both  occasionally  perish  in  the  contest.  The  rhi- 
noceros is  the  most  ferocious  of  the  larger  ani- 
mals of  the  African  continent,  and,  from  its  im- 
mense strength  and  long  shaip  horns,  is  even  dan- 
gerous to  the  elephant.  Mr.  Andersson  says  u — 
Colooel  WillianMon  speaks  of  a  rhinoeeroa  in  India, 
whose  ferocity  was  inch  as  to  render  the  roads  impassable, 
by  attacking  travellers,  or  those  who  paRsed  near  his  hannts; 
and  he  relates  an  attack  upon  a  sportiog  company  by  the 
same  animal,  in  the  close  of  the  jfAT  1788,  as  generally 
known  to  the  array  and  reddeats  of  the  diatriet  **  Two 
officers,  belonging  to  the  troops  cantoned  at  Danapon,  near 
Patna,  went  down  the  river  towards  Mongfayr,  to  shoot  and 
hunt.  They  had  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Derraapore, 
and  had  heard  some  reports  of  a  rhinoceros  having  attacked 
some  travellers manj  miles  off. 

One  moning,  jest  as  they  were  rising  abont  daybfcak,  to 
go  in  quest  of  game,  they  heard  a  violent  oproar ;  and,  on 
looking  out,  found  that  a  rhinoceros  was  goring  their  horses, 
both  of  which,  being  fastened  by  their  head  and  heel  with 
ropes,  were  consequently  nnable  to  escape  or  resist.  Their 
servants  took  to  their  heels,  and  concealed  themaelves  in  the 
neighbonring  jungle,  and  the  gtntiemaa  had  jast  time  to 
eUmb  np  into  a  small  tree,  not  fiir  distant,  bafora  the  fbrioaa 
beast,  having  completed  the  destruction  of  the  horses,  turned 


his  attention  to  their  masters.  They  were  barely  ont  of  his 
reach,  and  by  no  means  exempt  from  danger,  espeeiaBy  as  he 
assumed  a  thraateniag  appearanoe,  and  aeeflsed  iateflt  e« 
thair  downiO].  Altar  keeping  them  in  draadftd  sMyiniwi  fee 
some  tiaM,  and  astng  soma  efforU  to  diaUdge  tfaaw,  oaaiig 
the  san  rise,  ha  retreated  to  his  haunt,  not,  howevefp  wiHwrt 
occasionally  casting  an  eye  back,  as  with  regret,  at  leaving 
what  he  wanted  the  power  to  destroy. 

Bat  the  thinooeros  is  not  dangeroai  to  man  alone — ill 
the  baasta  of  the  forest  dread  him,  and  none  ventarr  te 
attack  this  traly  formidable  animal.  The  lion,  if  they 
chance  to  meet,  slinks  out  of  hU  way.  Even  the  des^kast^ 
should  they  encounter,  retreats,  if  possible,  withont  hmard. 
ing  an  engagement.  Migor  Lally  stated  to  the  aatfaor  of 
"  Oriental  Sports,"  that  he  once  witnessed,  from  a  distent 
hill,  a  Boct  desperate  battle  between  a  terge  BHOe  aleplurt 
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and  a  rhinoceros,  in  which  the  former  was  worsted  and  ied. 
Amral  told  m^  that  one  day.  whilst  himself  and  party  were 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  an  dephant,  a  Mack  rhinooeroa  mi- 
denly  appeared  amongst  them,  charging  madlj  both  bea^ 
and  men  several  of  whom  had  narrow  eacapca  trxm  being 
gored  by  the  animal. 

The  rhinoceros  wlU  also  llgM  hu  own  apeeiea. 
night,  when  at  the  ■*skarm,**  I  saw  four  huge  beaeta  e 
each  other  at  the  same  tioM,  and  eo  farioas  was  the  strife, 
and  their  gmntiags  so  horrible^  that  H  caaaed  the  greatmt 
consternation  amongst  my  party,  who  ware  encamped  soma 
little  way  off.  I  succeeded  after  a  while  in  kilUog  two  ef 
them,  one  of  whioh  was  acAnally  mftt  for  (bod,  beuig  qnite 
rotten  from  wonnds  received  on  previous  occassons,  and,  pro- 
bably,  ander  slmHar  drenmstaneea. 

The  rhinooeroa,  though  it  cannot  strictly  be  eaOed  a  gie- 
garions  animal,  and  though  moat  commonly  met  wi  A  ab^y 
or  in  pairs,  iToald  aeem  to  be  of  a  eomawhat  aodal  dis^eai- 
tion.  Indeed,  at  many  at  a  doien  have  bean  aeen  paaitaring 
and  browsing  togalher. 

The  -rhinoceros  is  nocturnal  in  his  habita.  At  the  a|ipTeaek 
of  dusk  he  eommencea  his  3  MnUea,  and,  if  not  dietarM, 
generally  visits  the  pool  at  an  early  hoar  of  the  evening; 
afterwards,  he  not  unfreqaently  wandeta  over  a  great  eaiteat 
of  oonntry.  Soon  after  sanrisa  he  aeeki  repoae  and  abcStar 
against  the  heat,  under  some  fHendly  mimosa,  or  the  piT^ect- 
ing  ledge  of  a  rock,  where  ha  spends  the  day  in  deep,  either 
stretdied  at  full  length,  or  in  a  standing  position.  Thita  sera 
from  a  distance  be  may  easily  be  ttiistaken  for  a  ftngment  of 
of  a  rock. 

The  Asiatic  speeiee  it  freqaently  kept  in  conftneimeae,  bat, 
though  generally  tractable,  bit  morose  and  aavage  Batare 
makes  him  rather  dangeroas.  The  least  provoeaticn  oflea 
pnts  him  into  a  tempest  of  paeaion,  when  he  will  not  beai- 
tate  to  destroy  hit  best  friend.  In  his  rag^  he  will  joasp 
about  and  leap  to  a  great  height,  driving  Ma  head  fmnemaHj, 
and  with  incredible  swiftness,  against  tbe  partitioaa  of  his 
place  of  con&nement.  Three  or  four  specimens  are  al  the 
present  day  alive  in  EngUnd. 

This  hnge  animal  displays  great  affection  for  its 
young,  and  the  attachment  b  reciprocated.  Mr. 
Andersson  once  approached  a  dead  female  rhino* 
oeroa  to  examine  it»  unoonsoioua  that  its  oah  was 
monming  the  mother,  and  narrowly  escaped  vidi 
his  life,  when  it  mshed  from  behind  the  body  to 
avenge  the  wrong  that  had  been  done.  Th6  exist- 
ence of  numerous  herds  of  the  larger  beasts  of 
Africa  is  incompatible  with  the  oultaTation  of  Uie 
soil  in  a  regular  manner.  Ahhoogh  nvAcm 
attacked,  in  fear  of  attack,  or  disturbed  in  their 
pursuits,  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  will  sot 
assail  man;  yet  they  consume  *and  destroy  en 
enormous  quantity  of  vegetation.  Svea  tlie 
hippopotami,  whkh  )i?e  mostly  in  the  tirer, 
df^toy  a  vast  quantity  of  crops  on  tbe  rftec^ 
banks,  and  are  hunted  down  by  the  population  now. 
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as  tbej  q>pear  to  hate  beenhtmied  for  some  thoa- 
sands  of  jears,  not  only  as  a  matter  oi  sport,  but  of 
flesh  also.  The  hippopotamus  makes  good  eating, 
and  the  Alricans  use  np  ail  those  wild  animals  that 
are  also  Tegetarians. 

When  the  hippopotamns  is  located  near  cnltirated  dis- 
tricU,  it  ia  very  dettrnctiTe  to  plaatationa  of  rioe  and  ^o. 
Mr.  M tUy,  ia  hta  doMriptioa  of  the  Bloa  and  White  Nile, 
mtormt  la,  that  the  bhabitaBts  of  a  certain  iilaad  foand 
thaaMaltea  ao  plafaed  bj  these  ammals,  that  thej  were 
obliged  to  apply  for  troops  to  drive  them  away,  which  was 
responded  to  by  a  handred  soldiers  being  despatched  in  por- 
s«it  of  the  maranders.  Mr.  Bockhardt  again,  in  his  trarek 
In  Ntthia,  tdli  «a  th«t  in  Do^gola,  the  «*  bamiek"  (the 
Arabie  aaaa  for  hippoyotannu}  is  a  dreadful  torment,  on 
aeeiMUit  of  its  rorad^,  and  the  want  of  means  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  to  destroy  it.  During  the  day  it  remains  in 
the  water,  but  comes  on  shore  at  night,  destroying  as  much 
by  the  treading  of  its  enormous  feet  as  by  its  Toracity. 

The  ravages  of  the  hippopotamus  woidd  appear  to  be  an 
old  grievanoa,  for  Sir  Gardner  Wilkiaaon,  when  speaking  of 
the  aaciwit  Egyptians,  says — **  Though  not  so  hostile  to  man 
aa  the  voraeions  crocidile,  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy, 
which  they  willingly  destroyed,  since  the  raTagea  it  com- 
nutted  at  night  in  the  fields  occasioned  hesty  loeoas  to  the 


Katvralists  and  othns  represent  the  hippopotamua  as  of 
a  Bi&d  and  iaoffensiTe  disposition.  It  may  be  so  in  regions 
where  it  is  unacquainted  with  man ,  but  from  the  numerous 
napromked  attacks  made  by  these  animals  on  Toyagera,  and 
the  very  great  dread  entertained  of  them  by  the  Bayeye^ 
who,  ao  to  say,  lite  amongst  them,  I  am  inclined  to  betiere 
they  are  aoi  saeh  harmless  animals  as  we  are  given  to  on- 
derstaad.  In  ascending  the  Teoge,  I  saw  comparatively 
little  of  them,  and  used  almost  to  ridicule  the  natives  on  ao- 
eonat  of  the  timidity  they  showed  when  these  beasts  made 
their  appearance.  But  on  my  retam  journey  I  very  fSro- 
^aealiy  eoeeuatered  the  hippopotamus.  Mere  than  oaee  I 
aarnywly  aaaipnd  with  liie^  aad  found  that  the  men  had  good 
raaaoa  to  fear  a  contest  with  this  truly  formidable  animal. 

In  regions  not  much  visited  by  the  European  hunter  and 
hia  destructive  companion—the  firelock,  the  hippopotamus 
appears  as  a  eomparativdy  fearless  animal,  not  unflrqnently 
abidiag  the  approaah  of  aiea,  whoai  he  appareatly  sarvays 


with  a  curious  and  searching  look,  as  much  aatosay,  *<  Why 
this  intrusion  upon  my  native  haunts,  which  I  have  enjoyed 
in  undisturbed  tranquility  from  time  immemorial  I"  But 
man  is  cruel,  and  by  his  relentless  persecutions,  a  nature 
once  so  unsuspicious  and  confiding,  is  soon  changed  to  that  of 
the  most  timid  and  circumspective,  causing  the  animal  to 
take  instant  refuge   in   the  water  on  hearing  the  least 


The  hippopatami  are  verj  ounning,  h«?e  aoata 
memories,  avoid  dangers  that  they  have  onoe 
enooontered,  and  appear  to  profit  by  experience. 
They  are  gregarious  and  soeial  animals,  Uving  in 
coteries,  and  what  is  worse  f(N:  the  riee  growers, 
eating  in  coteries  alsa  A  considerable  quantity 
of  the  iTory  of  commerce  consists  of  the  tusks 
of  the  hippopotami  Their  hides  are  employed 
extensiTely  for  many  different  ol^ts.  Aiid  the 
most  unfortunate  qualification  for  the  hippopotamus 
consists  in  the  excellence  of  his  fiesh ;  so  that 
if  he  destroys  the  farmer's  crop,  it  is  only  by  a 
prooess  of  cattle  feeding  that  man  suffers,  sinoe  he 
in  return  eats  the  hippopotamus.  The  food  of  the 
latter  is,  however,  a  serious  matter.  In  SagUnd 
the  daily  ration  of  single  members  of  the  family 
weigh  1  cwt.  of  carrots,  and  atmilar  vegetation. 

The  ''Lake  Ngamf  is  a  large  and  beautifully 
printed  volume  profusely  illustrated*  The  notes 
of  the  Bbhop  of  Gape  Town's  tour  through  his 
diocese,  is  a  small  volume  richly  illustrated,  and  a 
little  gem  of  art  and  typographyf  The  one  is  a 
picture  of  Africa  rough  and  wild ;  the  other  of  its 
comparatively  small  ^ts  of  civilisation.  Eeoent 
events  will  contribute  to  the  extension  of  civilisa- 
tion and  Christianity,  but  the  divided  state  of  the 
native  tribes,  and  their  frequent  wars,  prove  that 
these  objects  will  be  advanced  more  probably  by 
the  extension  of  the  Ci|pe  and  of  other  British 
colonies  than  by  any  other  course  as  yet  devised. 


POLITICAL   NARRATIVE. 


Pabluksht  was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
by  a  message  per  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  the 
Sovereign.  As  the  absence  of  the  Queen  was 
expected^  few  were  present.  The  contents  of  the  do- 
eunent  were  recapitulations  of  events  generally 
known.  The  letter  is  the  work  of  the  Cabinet, 
ahhoQi^  ascribed  to  the  Crown ;  and  if  the  Con- 
stitutioii  would  allow  the  monarch  to  tell  her  own 
sloiy,  it  would  probably  be  much  more  interes- 
tiag  to  the  public  than  the  sentences  constrncted 
by  the  combined  cunning,  striving  to  shirk  an 
aaMttdaaent.  The  Ministers,  in  this  ofiicial  docu- 
meDty  referred  to  the  diplomatic  victory  gained  by 
them  over  Russia  at  the  second  conference  at 
Paria^  whereby  Bolgrad  was  expunged  from  the 
Maeeovite  and  transferred  to  the  Turkish  empire ; 
wUe  the  Danube  wm  entirely  cleared — Isle  of 


Serpents  inclusive — from  the  influence  of  the  Eo- 
manoffs. 

The  Neufchatel  affair  formed  the  topic  of  a 
paragraph.  The  Swiss  had  released  the  Neufcha- 
telese  Royalists  who  were  charged  with  treason  to 
the  republic.  These  persons  will  be  probably 
provided  for  by  the  Prussian  people,  who 
should  present  them  with  ten  thousand  thalras 
each.  The  first  battle  would  have  cost  that 
money.  The  relative  rights  in  Neufchatel  of  the 
Prussian  King  and  the  Swiss  republic  are  to  be 
settled,  upon  the  principle  that  in  Neufchatel  the 
Swiss  republicans  are  sovereigns,  and  the  Prussian 
Sovereign  is  a  subject. 
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Hostilities  with  China  were  regretted.  For 
hostilities  with  Persia  sorrow  was  expressed. 
Neither  of  these  wars  oould  be  helped  now.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ministry  neither  of  them  ever  could 
have  been  helped.  Different  opinions  existed 
necessarily  on  these  subjects.  The  Earl  Grey  who 
is  practically  one  of  the  Peace  Party,  denounced 
these  wars  exactly  as  he  would  have  denounced 
any  other  quarreb,  not  confined  to  the  debates  in 
Parliament.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  angry  with  them 
because  he  was  the  cause  of  the  offence.  All 
parties  know  very  well  that  the  same  course,  right 
or  wrong,  would  have  been  adopted  towards  China, 
and  Persia,  if  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr.  Dbraeli 
had  been  in  power,  that  Yiscount  Palmerston's 
government  have  adopted.  Tlie  affair,  however, 
has  allowed  debates  of  great  lengtli  in  both 
Houses. 

Economy  was  promised  in  the  message,  and  the 
necessity  thereof  was  urged  everywhere  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  The  Government  declared 
that  they  were  to  be  economical,  and  the  Oppo8i> 
tion  insisted  that  the  Ministry  should  do  exactly 
that  which  they  had  intimated  their  intention  of 
doing.  The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
consented  to  spend  as  little  money  as  possible,  and 
that  very  little  money  should  be  spent.  The  ses- 
siou  began  in  that  respect  according  to  the  most 
approved  fashion  of  past  years.  A  reduction  of 
the  estimates  for  the  Army  and  Navy  formed  the 
text  to  several  speakers  in  search  of  power,  but 
they  miscalculate.  The  nation  perceives  tbe  danger 
of  cheap  armies  and  navies,  and  will  rather  have 
them  good ;  even  if  some  less  necessary  depart- 
ment suffer  curtailment.  Efficient  military  and 
naval  forces  prevent  bloodshed.  Their  shadows 
fleem,  as  the  world  is  noyr  constituted,  the  cause  of 
war. 

The  estimates  for  the  money-mongers  are  not  to 
be  reduced,  if  possible.  The  Badli  of  England 
charter,  and  the  whole  family  of  banking  acts  are 
recommended  by  Her  Majesty  for  renewal ;  and 
upon  the  evening  of  the  4th,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  moved  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  on  this  subject,  in  terms  which  led  his 
hearers  to  understand  that  the  committee  were  to 
recommend  what  he  wished,  and  then  he  was  to 
accomplish  his  object  upon  the  back  of  their  re- 
commendation. Sir  George  Come  wall  Lewis 
could  never  have  enacted  the  part  of  a  Redpath  or 
a  Bobson,  for  he  is  not  a  deceptive.  His  object 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  is  very  bad,  and 
he  never  acquired  the  art  of  concealment.  Tbe 
renewal  of  these  acts  without  improvement  or 
relaxation,  will  merely  continue  our  dependence 
upon  the  transactions  of  foreign  nations  for  the 
means  of  conducting  our  home  trade.  Excessive 
and  irregular  rates  of  interest  will  continue  to 
prevail  as  for  some  years  past,  and  domestic  busi- 
ness will  be  cramped  as  it  has  been,  and  is  at  this 
present  time. 

The  Government  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
change  the  ticket  of  leave  system,  which  is  accused 


of  working  great  evil  in  the  bmd.  Tbe  ttckat  of 
leave  is  merely  an  anticipation  of  the  certificate  of 
dismissal  after  the  completion  of  puni^uneoU  Aiy 
evil  that  has  occurred  through  these  tidLoU  is 
therefore  an  anticipation  of  what  must  have  bs- 
cessarily  have  occurred,  not  now  certainly,  but  at 
a  subsequent  date. 

A  committee  of  the  Houec  of  Commons  has 
been  appointed  to  consider  the  best  meaai  of 
converting  the  vast  territories  of  the  Hudsoa's 
Bay  Company  into  more  use  thaa  hunli^ 
grounds. 

The  House  of  Commons  have  ahready  refuaed  to 
entertain  Mr.  Locke  King's  motion  to  extend  tiie 
franchise  to  £10  householders  in  counties,  by  a 
small  majority,  and  on  the  same  evening  they 
refused  to  repeal  the  grant  to  Maynooth  by  a 
similar  minority. 

No  business  was  done  in  the  Peers  on  the  20th, 
except  that  Earl  Stanhope  urged  the  appointmei^  d 
a  committee  to  consider  the  means  by  which  tbey 
might  more  accurately  record  their  prooedings ;  and 
Lord  Duugannon  inquired  whether  the  Grovemmeat 
were  prepared  to  pension  infirm  Bishops,  and  ibt 
Earl  of  Harrowby  was  unable  to  give  a  definite  an- 
swer. 

In  the  Commons,  a  petition  was  presented  from 
Missionaries  within  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  com- 
plaining of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  among  the 
native  population,  and  Mr.  Layard  wanked  to 
know,  and  could  not  be  told,  whether  a  treaty  of  a 
certain  and  dangerous  kind  had  been  made  b^weea 
Persia  and  Russia.  Mr.  Disraeli  then  introdnoed 
tbe  resolutions  of  which  he  had  given  notice  to  a 
crowded  House,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  entire^ 
free  from  the  sarcasm  which  once  characterised  ha 
criticism  of  opponents.  The  gist  of  these  resda- 
tions  was  that  before  proceeding  farther  with  ti» 
budget,  the  House  should  have  the  estimates  of 
expenditure  as  of  income  before  them ;  and  by  a 
wise  economy  and  reduction  of  ouUaj  should  see 
their  W2  y  to  the  total  suppression  of  the  inoome- 
Ux  in  1860.  Mr.  Disraeli  said  literaUy  in  these 
resolutions  that  it  was  expedient  to  examine  the 
ways  and  means  so  as  to  provide  a  surplus  for  this 
year,  next  year,  the  subsequent  one — and  he  might 
have  added  through  the  series  intervening  betweea 
ns  and  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  fie 
was  followed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exoheqner, 
w  0  confessed  his  inability  so  to  adjust  the  expen- 
diture and  income  of  this  year  as  to  provide  aigaiaat 
a  deficiency  for  both  or  either  of  the  next  two 
years.  Mr.  Gladstone  occupied  the  remainder  el 
the  night,  till  nearly  eleven  odook;  and  the  on^ 
other  speakers  were  Mr.  Wilson,  shortly,  for  the 
budget ;  and  Mr.  Laing,  still  more  briefly,  against 
it.  Mr.  GUdstone's  speech  was  directly  opposfte 
in  spirit  to  Mr.  Disraeli's.  He  spoke  like  an  angry 
man.  Both  leaders  of  these  parties  appeared  wil- 
ling to  continue  an  income-tax  of  Is.  ^d.  for  ano- 
ther year,  if  the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar  were  re- 
pealed. And  both  insisted  upon  a  reduotaoA  of 
the  expenditure  to  the  8tftn<b^_oLilS$3.    Ibe 
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House  tdjouroed  earlier  than  is  usual  in  great  dis- 
cossioos.  The  conviction  was  general  that  the  in 
come-tax  must  be  reduced  to  7d.  immediately,  and 
thai  the  expenditure  should  be  considered  on  each 
sefNurate  estimate. 

The  House  of  Peers  discussed  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  23rd  a  new  Probate  bill  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's, respecting  which  Lord  Ljndhurst  refused  to 
delirer  his  opinions,  because  he  said  there  was  only 
present  for  each  bench  one-third  of  a  Peer.  The 
debate  on  the  budget  in  the  Lower  House  had 
attracted  the  Members  of  the  Upper. 

After  an  exposition  of  a  miserable  job  in  guano 
upon  the  Kooria  Mooria  group  of  islands,  off  the 
Arabian  coast,  whereby  the  Colonial  Office  had 
ceded  guano  in  value,  equal,  it  is  said,  to  twenty- 
four  millions  sterling  or  as  much  of  it  as  could 
be  shipped  within  a  given  period  to  a  Captain  Ord 
and  his  friends,  the  budget  debate  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  James  McGregor,  followed  by  Lord  John 
fiussell,  who,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  House, 
sod  the  relief  of  the  Ministry,  intimated  his  inten- 
tion  of  voting  against  Mr.  Disraeli's  resolutions, 
destroying  thereby  the  crisis,  for  it  was  clear  then 
that  they  couM  not  be  carried.     Mr.  Bentinck 
intimated  his  intention  of  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate.     Mr.  Mikes  and  Sir  J.  Tyrell,  both 
Conservatives,  recorded  their  intention  of  voting 
agsinst  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone.      Mr. 
Wilkinson  naturally  took  the  same  course.     Mr. 
Liddell  lectured  hb  leader,  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  hinting 
at  a  reduction  of  taxation,  to  the  budget  of  1853, 
on  which  he  chained  the  sorrows  of  1854  ;  yet  he 
gave  a^nst  his  speech  the  more  valuable  consider- 
ation of  his  vote.     A  short  speech  against  the 
resolutions  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Phillimore,  and  another 
for  them  by  Mr.  Whiteside  followed,  atfd  then 
again  came  the  Leviathans.     Mr.  Francis  Baring 
supported  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  while 
Mr.  Walpole  was  clearly  for  reduction.     The  ex- 
Home  Secretary  of  the  Derby  Cabinet  went  very 
dose  to  the  opinions  of  the  Manchester  politicians 
in  that  department.    After  him  Mr.  Cardwell,  who 
has  been  considered  Mr.  Gladstone's  henchman, 
abandoned  his  chief,  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  spoke 
upon  the  duty  on  paper.    Mr.    ^ewdegate  spoke 
against  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  did  every  other  speaker 
of  the  evening,  we  believe  —  lor  the    member 
for  Oxford   University    seems    to    be    unpopu- 
lar.   Sir    Charles    Wood  defended    the     minis- 
try in  a  very  long  address,  more  animated  than  his 
unal  style,  and  after  short  explanations  from  Mr. 
Qladstoiie  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Bentinck's  proposal  to  adjourn 
vas  negatived  by  477  to  25,   and   Mr.   Disraeli's 
ictohition  bj  286  to   206,  which,  after  counting 
24  prin^  gare  the  opinions  of  540   members.     A 
Urn  Liberals  were  in  the  minority,  and  a  larger 
nnmber  of  Conservatives  in  the  majority. 

On  the  24th,  the  Earl  of  Derby  moved  his  reso- 
lutions in  the  Peers  against  the  late  proceedings 
at  Canton.     We  copy  them  : 
That  Ibis  HoQM  has  beard  with  deep  regret  of  the  inter- 


niptioa  of  amicable  relatioiu  betweea  Her  Majest/t  snbjecta 
and  the  Chinese  aathorities  at  Canton,  arising  oat  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Trade  to  obtain  reparation  for  alleged  infractions  of  the  sap- 
plementary  treaty  of  the  8th  of  October,  1843. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  occurrence  of  differ- 
ences on  this  subject  rendered  the  time  peculiarly  unfavourable 
for  pressing  on  the  Chinese  authorities  a  claim  for  the 
admittance  of  British  subjects  iuto  Canton,  which  had  beea 
left  io  abeyance  since  1S49,  and  for  supporting  the  same  by 
force  of  arms. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Hoase  operations  of  actual 
hostilitj  ought  not  to  have  been  undertaken  without  the  ex  - 
press  instructions,  previously  received,  of  Her  Majesty's 
Govemmeot,  and  that  neither  of  the  subjects  adverted  to  ia 
the  foregoing  resolutions  afforded  sufficient  justification  for 
such  operatious. 

The  Upper  House  was  more  than  usually  ani- 
mated during  the  evening,  but  the  force  of  the 
noble  Earl's  speech  was  very  much  broken  by  the 
unusual  length  of  the  extracts  interspersed 
throughout.  The  pith  of  his  long,  sometimes 
pathetic,  and  sometimes  tedious  address,  was  that 
the  Arrow  lorcha,  being  only  a  colonial  vessel  be- 
loDgiog  to  Hong-Kong,  was  not  entitled  to  the 
privilege  secured  by  treaty  with  the  Chinese  for 
an  English  ship ;  and  that  the  war  commenced  in 
Sir  Jolin  Bowring's  monomania  for  free  entrance 
iuto  Canton.  The  noble  Lord  described  the  reve- 
lations in  the  parliamentary  papers  as  disgusting; 
the  results  of  the  operations  as  deplorahle ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  as  exemplary. 

The  Earl  of  Ckrendon  contended  that  the  re- 
gistry of  the  Arrow,  and  the  right  of  the  ship  to 
a  British  flag,  was  as  dear  as  that  of  any  vessel 
belonging  to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Singapore,  or  any 
other  crown  colony,  and  that  the  conduct  of  Sir 
John  Bowring,  Consul  Parkes,  and  Sir  M.  Sey- 
mour deserved  all  praise,  while  the  third  resolution 
moved  by  Earl  Derby  would  paralyse  all  operations 
in  distant  seas,  and  leave  defenceless  all  our  de- 
lencies. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  contended  that  the  treaty  with 
the  Chinese  applied  only  to  English  ships,  and 
that  Sir  John  Bowring  was  "  one  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous men  ;'*  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  replied, 
that  this  reasoning  was  incorrect,  and  the  treaty 
had  been  violated.  Earl  Qrey  then  spoke  at  much 
length,  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  Arrow 
was  not  a  British  ship,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
the  British  flag,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  argued  as 
stoutly  that  the  Arrow  was  all  right,  and  that  Yeh 
was  equally  wrong.  Then  followed  a  squabble 
concerning  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  which 
was  adjourned  at  twelve  o'clock,  over  Ash  Wednes- 
day, until  Thursday. 

The  Commons  were  informed  by  Lord  John 
Bussell  that  the  budget  war  was  not  yet  over,  for 
he  would  move  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
tea  to  Is.  4d.,  for  the  present  and  the  next  two 
years,  and  to  one  shilling  in  1860,  and  onwards. 

Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  moved  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
franchise  and  the  representation.  The  adult  male 
population  numbered  five  and  a-half  millions,  while 
the  electors  were  not  over  one  million.^  One  half 
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of  the  CJommons  were  returned  by  180,000  ▼otars* 
and  800,000,  or  thereby,  returned  the  other  half. 
A  popolation  of  eight  millions  had  their  property 
assessed  to  the  yalne  of  twenty-two  millions,  and 
they  had  three  hnndred  and  tweuty  three  repre- 
sentatives. A  popuUtion  of  ten  millions  had  their 
property  assessed  at  forty- two  millions,  and  they 
had  one  hundred  and  forty-four  representatiYes. 
Mr.  Hadfield  supported  the  motion,  because  the 
labouring  classes  had  no  representation ;  -and  Mr. 
Stafford  had  no  doubt  that  this  attack  upon  the 
institutions  of  the  country  would  fail;  while  Sir 
George  Strickland  and  Mr.  Dunoombe,  both  ardent 
reformers,  opposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
on  the  ground  that  no  information  was  needed ; 
and  none  may  be  required  by  them,  although,  in 
conrtesj  to  their  opponents,  they  should  suppose 
that  information  is  wanted  by  those  gentlemen — 
by  Mr.  Stafford  for  example — otherwise  their  con- 
clusions would  be  adopted.  Mr.  Berkeley,  indeed, 
had  the  bad  taste  to  suggest  that  if  the  committee 
were  appointed,  and  Mr.  Stafford  were  examined, 
he  might  afford  them  some  information  upon  the 
employment  of  Goyemment  patronage — bringing 
to  mind  the  old  story  of  dock  deprarity.  Mr. 
Warren,  the  author  of  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year," 
stated  that  he  had  only  to  express  his  surprise  at 
the  proposal  to  refer  the  British  constitution  to  a 
select  committee,  amid  more  laughter  than  the 
learned  gentleman  has  caused  at  any  place  or  time 
since  the  publication  of  the  "  Lily  and  the  Bee.*' 
Mr.  Fox  supported  the  motion,  because  an  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  would  carry  great  questions 
without  out-of-door  agitation,  or  giving  occasion 
for  the  rise  of  demagogues!  Lord  Falmerston 
opposed  the  committee,  because  it  would  be 
against  the  sense  of  the  House ;  and  this  reason 
seemed  to  be  correct,  for  on  a  division  190  voted 
against  and  73  for  its  appointment.  Thus  the 
House  of  Commons  will  neither  extend  the  fran- 
chise to  ten  pound  tenantry  in  the  counties,  nor 
consider  any  other  method,  or  give  any  attention 
to  the  subject,  for  the  people  are  said  to  be 
apathetic. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Bentinck,  to  consider  the  management  of  rail- 
ways, with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  accidents 
to  travellers. 

FOBBIGN. 

The  Russian  Goremment  has  published  their 
great  railway  scheme,  for  which  forty-five  millions 
are  wanted  during  the  next  two  years.  The  greater 
part  of  this  capital  is  to  be  rabed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. A  large  sum  is  expected  from  Britain.  The 
expectation  will  be  frustrated,  we  hope,  for  the 
railways  in  Russia  would  be  employed  as  military 
engines  against  us,  while  all  the  money  that  can  be 
scraped  together,  or  spared,  is  wanted  for  the  colo- 
nial and  Indian  lines.  The  guarantee  offbred  by 
the  Russians  is  five  per  cent,  nominally,  but  sub- 
jeet  to  so  many  contingencies  that  it  has  been  cal- 
culated downto  three  and  eight-tenths,  or  £8  Ifis.,  by 


some  capitalists  not  connected  with  the  Barmgs, 
who  have  the  getting  of  the  money  as  far  as  Lon- 
don is  concerned. 

We  consider  these  Russian  railways,  in  the  pfe- 
sent  state  of  Russian  purposes  and  Russian  soci- 
ety, as  army  works.  The  Russian  Government  is 
a  military  despotism,  aud  will  employ  all  the  faci- 
lities of  migration  supplied  by  foreign  capita!  to 
assimilate  foreign  peoples  to  the  serfery  and  slaveiy 
of  their  own  population. 

The  French  capitalists  and  speculators  wiH  pro- 
mote the  scheme,  for  they  have  been  flattered  hj 
the  Northern  politicians,  who  know  the  thin  spoia 
in  the  character  of  our  neighbours,  and  apply  the 
probe  skilfully  to  their  vanity.  Count  de  Momy, 
the  ambassador  of  France  to  Russia,  and  who  a 
half  brother  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  has  mar- 
ried a  Russian  lady,  and  purchased  in  her  same 
an  estate  within  twelve  miles  of  St.  Peterslmi:{|li, 
containing  so  many  acres,  a  chateau,  garden,  orange- 
ries, two  thousand  five  hundred  serfs,  shrabberan, 
and  timber.  We  direct  attention  chielty  to  fte 
two  thousand  five  hundred  serfs  with  whom  infer 
alia  Count  de  Morny  has  endowed  his  bride.  The 
serfery  of  Russia  appears  to  he  considerably  over- 
looked, and  the  cotton  planters  of  the  Sontheni 
States  m  the  American  Union  have  not  fair  play ; 
for  some  thirty  millions  of  white  slaves  exist  wi^n 
a  comparatively  short  distance  of  onr  own  shores; 
for  whose  deliverance  no  single  society  issues  a 
tract. 

The  young  Countess  dd  Momy  is  ssid  by  some 
gossips  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  late  Smperor 
Nicholas ;  and  thus,  by  a  circuitous  connexion,  the 
Buonaparte  and  Romanoff  dynasty  are  united.  T%e 
story  nyiy  not  however  have  a  deeper  foundstioa 
than  many  other  tales  respecting  the  great. 

The  Prussian  King*s  promises  to  the  Swiss,  con- 
sequent upon  their  release  of  the  Nenehitteleee 
prisoners,  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The  Neapolitem 
continue  patiently  to  bear  the  absence  of  tlie 
British  and  French  Ambassadors,  to  suffer  mm 
severe  dealings  from  their  King,  and  to  wstt 
generally  for  events.  Waiting  for  erents  b  poor 
employment  for  people  who  want  fkeedom  of  a 
merely  personal  description.  The  ruler  of  Kaplw 
manages  even  the  hair  dressing  and  taQorin^ef 
his  people.  He  is  a  paternal  sovereign  in  trerf 
detail  except  the  payment  of  his  children's  bffli. 
That  dutv  he  leaves  to  themselves ;  and  indoiiet 
his  own  in  the  general  debit.  The  freedom  of  It«h 
is  a  far  cry.  ft  must  be  nearer  of  oooTse  than  11 
was  last  month  or  year;  but,  except  from  ^bb 
necessities  of  dates,  time,  atid  so  forth,  we  em  Me 
no  ground  for  the  opinion. 

France  lives  on  debentures  and  credit  oompanioi. 
The  press  is  effectually  gagged.  One  joumaliil 
proposed  to  consider,  on  medical  reasons,  wbeiitor 
Verger,  that  ex-priest  who  killed  the  ArAVUbnp 
of  Paris,  was  mad  or  sane.  The  an^Oritiee  toU 
the  journalist  that  he  might  consider,  but  bm  ^fm 
not  to  publish  the  result  of  his  delibeimtioiia.  At 
iron  hand  keeps  quietness  in  Franee.  mid  Ike 
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babbles  do  not  appear  on  the  surface,  if  there  be 
any  commotion  in  the  deep  waters. 

Spain  and  Portugal  suffer  under  a  horrible 
famine ;  and  even  from  high  priced  London,  large 
cargoes  of  wheat  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Pen- 
insular ports.  The  Portuguese  have  not  exhibited 
any  discontent  for  many  years,  and  the  Spaniards 
appear  to  be  cowed  by  Narvaez.  The  famine  is 
doubtless  considered  by  the  peasantry  a  judgment 
for  tbe  sale  of  the  ecclesiastical  lands. 

The  Aostrian  Emperor  has  tried  the  law  of 
kindness  in  his  Italian  domains,  and  has  generally 
prooLaiiiied  amneetiea  in  his  tours  or  visitations 
throogk  the  Lombardian  and  Venetian  provinces, 
with  marked  success,  in  conciliating  the  enemies  of 
his  house,  according  to  the  statements  of  his  friends. 
Tbe  same  policy  is  to  be  tried  in  Hungary,  and  it 
is  hoped  with  the  same  results.  The  Hapsburghian 
mode  of  government  in  sugar  is  more  palateable 
than  in  salt ;  and  thus  the  young  Emperor  is  a 
practical  reformer. 

JSurope  has  behaved  in  a  decent  and  decorous 
manoer  during  tbe  year  hitherto,  and  eioepting 
the  bn^en  promiaes  of  the  Praaeian  King  to  the 


Swiss ;  which,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  terri- 
tories belonging  to  neutral  powers,  will  lead  to  no 
war ;  we  have  no  hostile  probabilities  of  any 
kind.  Europe,  excepting  Britain,  enjoys  profound 
peace  and  quiet.  If  any  nation  wants  any  reform 
whatever,  the  wish  is  not  expressed.  If  any  pro- 
gress be  observable  it  is  material  progress.  It  is 
true,  however,  to  say  that  Europe  merely  lives. 

America  appears  to  have  been  completely  locked 
up  in  snow  towards  the  close  of  January.  Prom 
that  continent  we  have  no  intelligence  of  great 
interest  except  General  Walker's  progress  in 
Central  America  ;  but  some  authorities  say  that  it 
is  progress  backwards,^  and  while  America  is 
supposed  to  enjoy  peace.  General  Walker's  little 
war  on  his  own  account  has  already  cost  the  lives 
of  nearly  ten  thousand  men. 

The  expected  insurrection  of  slaves  has  not  oc- 
curred, but  tbe  death  by  hanging  of  two  or  three 
hundred  of  them  has  occurred ;  while  the  Virginian 
sales  of  this  stock  during  the  season  have  reached 
£600,000,  or  thereby— at  an  average  of  £140, 
capable  young  men  fetching  £980. 
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Reliffum  m  Earnest  Tales  Illustrative  of  Christian 
l4fe  in  Germany  ;  translated  by  Mrs.  Stahlet 
Cabs.     With  a  prefatory  notice  by  the  Rev. 
WiLLiAK  Hanna,  L.L.D.     Edinburgh :  Shep- 
herd and  Elliot.     1  vol.,  pp.  334. 
Db.  VLknK*s  portion  of  this  volume  would  literally 
go  into  a  nutshell.    It  b  a  certificate,     l^rs.  Carr 
says  in  tbe  translation  that  the  tales  are  written 
by  Baron  V.  Strauss,  but   she  was  unwilling  to 
introdnoe  bis  name  upon  the  title  pagej  because  he 
might  be  mistaken  for  another  writer  of  the  same 
name,  and  of  different  sentiments.     These  tales 
ase  strictly  evangelical  in  their  tendency,  and  their 
fiterary  merit  entitles  them  to  translation.     The 
oeatral   tale  of  the  three   is,  perhaps,  ^.he  more 
nt;    but  it  also   has  passages,  which  we 
are  disagreeably  true.     A  rich  peasant 
two  children — a  daughter  and  a  son.     The 
ktmet  he  determined  to  marry  to  a  richer  land- 
ovaer  in  the  neighbourhood.     She  bad  made  bet 
own  aeleciion — a  young  carpenter  in  the  village. 
The  former  minister  haid  been  rather  easy  in  his 
retj^Dua  tIcws — very  loose  we  should  say.     A 
asm  pastor  had,  however,  been  appointed,  and  he 
befa^|td  to  a  better  school.     He  endeavoured  to 
iafatt  the  peasant,  Valpert,  to  change  his  opinion 
iwilprfifin^  the  destination  of  the  maiden,  Sophia, 
bwtnnn  he  had  a  vety  bad  opinion  of  the  father's 
fnoiirite,  Budiman.    This  is  part  of  their  oon- 
veraaftion : — 


"  In  my  private  affnin,  reverend  air,**  said  he,  "  no  on  • 
han  a  right  to  interfere.** 

**Ton  are  :ni»taken,  Valpert,**  rcph'ed  the  minister,  **  if 
yon  imagine  this  to  be  jonr  private  affair.  It  concerns  the 
parish,  the  Church,  and  myself  most  nearly,  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  to  promote  a  happy  one, 
among  ns.    It  is  ray  dnty  to  see  to  this.** 

"  Indeed  f  This  is  something  new  to  me,*'  said  the  angry 
fkther,  **  and  belongs  properly  to  the  nev  doctrines,  and  all 
the  other  whirligigs  which  yon  are  patting  into  oar  people's 
heads.** 

"  Valpert,**  resumed  the  minister,  "  are  yoa  really  so  un- 
happy that  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  is  to  you  an  offence 
and  a  folly  P** 

**  All  a  way  of  speaking,  minister !  Toor  predecessor 
used  to  say, '  Gkiod  folk,  believe  what  you  like,  bat  act  up- 
rightly !  That  is  my  Christianity,  all  the  rest  is  supersti- 
tion, and  calculated  to  make  dolts  of  the  people.*  ** 

The  preacher  sighed.  "  Old  man,**  said  he,  **  does  not 
your  own  eonsdence  reproach  yon  for  daring  to  speak  in 
such  proud,  eonteraptuous  terms  of  that  which  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men,  in  all  ages,  have  held  sacred  P** 

**  I  assure  you,  reverend  sir,  my  conscience  is  qnite  easy 
upon  that  subject,**  said  Valpert.  **  And  the  short  and 
the  long  of  it  is,  that  yon  will  as  little  talk  me  into  another 

SB,  as  into  another  religion.  I  will  hear  nothing  of  either. 
,  good  day,  reverend  sir  ;  I  mast  to  my  fields.** 
**  Ton  may  turn  me  away,  Valpert,"  said  the  clergyman 
with  great  solemnity,  "  but  yoa  cannot  get  rid  of  Him, 
whose  holiest  commands  and  warnings  you  are  now  reject- 
ing !  The  eye  of  yoar  Judge  is  bent  upon  you,  and  His 
alraightf  hand  can-  reach  yoa  in  the  house,  and  in  the  field ! 
No  one  has  ever  braved  htm  with  impunity  I  May  he  have 
compassion  on  your  unhappy  child,  and  on  voor  own  soul  I 

"Fare  yoa  well.**  ^  ,,    ( 

_,  '        „  .    .  ,        Diaitized  by,V3 

The  veil-meant  intervenuon  of  the  pastor  pro- 
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daced  no  good  at  the  time.    Yalpert  was  a  man 
of  this  world,  entirely  and  solely,  and  his  creed 
was  the  most  common  in  Germany,  we  presnme — 
"  money  makes  the  man."     Valpert  was  a  *•  re- 
spectable'* person ;  and  so  also  was  "  Buchman,** 
— 7ery  respectable ;  while  Sophia,  and  apparently 
the  author,  gave  to  the  fifth  commandment  an 
extremely  wide  meaning  in    the  circumstances. 
The  paternally  rejected  Christian,  the  joiner,  de 
oided  to  make  a  rush  for  fortune,  and  set  out  for 
Holland.     Before  his  departure  he  communicated 
his  secret  to  a  herder  of  swine,  "  Dulsman,"  who 
is  a  character  well  drawn,  and  worthy  of  study , 
not,  we  believe,  over-drawn,  or  at  all  too  highly 
coloured.     There  are  such  men  in  our  own  coun- 
try ;  and  even  if  the  things  of  this  life  be  regarded 
as  the  summa  bona,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they 
do  not  enjoy  them : — 

Chruiian  greeted  him  kindlj  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the 
hand,  bat  the  old  jaaa  beat  oa  him  a  tcrotiaiiiog  look,  aad 
atked  **  what  is  the  matter  boy  f  what  has  bappeoed  toyoa  P 

**  Sophia  is  to  marry  the  wealthy  Bochmao,  aod  I  am 
to  stand  and  see  !**  replied  the  yonth. 

"  Has  she  then  already  broken  bargain  with  yoa  P**  asked 
the  old  man. 

*<Yes,'*  was  the  answer. 

"  Well  then,"  rejoined  the  greybeard  mildly,  « if  it  cannot 
be  altered,  be  cheerful,  and  thank  God  !*' 

**  How,  and  for  whatP"  cried  Christian. 

''Ah  yon  foolish  boy  I"  replied  the  old  man  with  solemnity. 
"  It  is  easy  to  thank  Qod  for  happiness,  and  prosperity 
although  this  is  often  forgotten  by  the  godless.  But  think 
you  that  the  most  High  ever  does  or  permits  to  be  done  any 
thing  for  which  we  are  not^  bound  to  thank  Him  on  our 
knees?*' 

Christian  gased  on  the  ground,  and  silently  shook  his 


The  event  led  to  a  change  iu  his  father*8  opinioas, 
who  became  an  altered  man,  sought  counsel  from 
the  swineherd,  then  by  far  richer  in  reality,  gaw 
him  a  home  in  hii  farm-buildings,  and  dismissed 
"  Buchman,"  who  is  a  bad  specimen  of  Gemua 
yeomanry.  A  little  passage  in  the  conversatifla 
consequent  upon  the  return  of  Christian,  ahowi  a 
perhaps  prevalent  opinion  in  Germany,  where 
opinions  are  very  imaginative  occasionally,  yet  wc 
by  no  means  say  that  the  following  has  only  aa 
imaginative  foundation : — 

Then,  looking  round  as  if  missing  some  one,  he  asked' 
"Where  is  little  Frank P" 

Valpert  became  deadly  pak ;  his  wife  sagfaed,  and  tean 
sUrted  into  Sophia's  eyes,  but  Dulsmau  said,  «  Bdisre  we, 
ray  dear  friends,  happy  as  we  aU  are  here  at  thia  »o«cat,k 
is  much  happier!  For  you  see.  Christian,  oar  weteM 
God  has  Uken  him  to  Himself  in  heaven,  and  yet  I  «^ 
almost  wager  that  he  ia  here  among  us  at  Ikia  Bomasi. 
dapping  his  little  hands  for  joy  at  all  that  k  going  oa, 
although  we  see  him  not  I  But,  note  well,  thia  too  eomtfk 
forth  from  God,  who  sees  meet  to  plant  a  deaOi-gaiia^is 
the  middle  of  our  ripe  harvest  field  of  joy.  Beside  tmk  s 
erop  the  Saviour  tarries  gladly,  and,  oh,  may  He  be  with  » 
now  I  Where  He  is  a  blessing  comes  and  remains,  both  for 
this  world  and  the  ne&t !" 

Mrs.  Stanley  Carr  is  a  competent  Gcnaia 
scholar,  acquainted  intimatdy  with  the  oooaiiy; 
and  Baron  V.  Strauss  is  a  writer  whose  works  ia 
some  measure  counteract  those  of  his  namesake. 


**  Bqy,  boy  T  exclaimed  the  old  man  in  a  warning  voice, 
"  thou  hast  a  hard  time  of  probation  to  go  through,  if  thou 
wilt  not  learn  betimes !  Believe  me,  I  was  iu  my  day  quite 
is  obstinate,  and  fancied  myself  always  in  the  right  in  the 
sight  of  ray  Lord  God,  so  long  as  I  was  prosperous,  and  had 
a  house,  and  land,  and  money,  and  cattle,  and  a  good  wife, 
and  her  healthy  children.  A.t  that  time  I  could  not  loee  a 
horse,  or  a  cow,  without  murmuring  and  complaining  against 
God.  But  the  Lord  took  me  into  His  school.  Two  sons 
were  shot  in  the  Spanish  war.  A  third  was  drowned.  Two 
children  died  in  one  month  of  a  bad  fever.  Then  came  the 
great  mortality  among  the  cattle,  and  I  was  forced  to  go 
into  debt.  Thereupon  died  my  wife,  and  soon  afterwards 
my  last  son.  My  daughter  married,  and  I  had  to  go  upon 
an  annuity.  Four  years  were  sacarcely  passed,  before  my 
son-in-law  bad  run  through  all ;  the  land  was  sold,  and  they 
even  contrived  to  deprive  me  of  my  annnity.  At  this  time 
my  last  remaining  child  died,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  my 
stikir,  and  wander !     God  knows  those  were  troublous  daysl** 

**  Well,  then,**  said  Christian,  "  and  did  you  thank  God 
for  them  P** 

"  Assuredly,  and  that  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ! 
Christian  ;  when  I  had  nothing  but  my  old  Bible  under  my 
arm,  and  my  staff  in  my  hand,  I  understood  what  the  Lord 
says  by  Luke,  *  Blessed  are  ye  poor,  for  your's  is  the  king- 
dom of  God.*" 

The  tale  goes  on  through  a  series  of  ordinary 
accidents,  as  we  call  them,  except  the  adventures 
of  Christian  in  Holland,  which  are  extraordinary 
and  out  of  the  way,  to  a  happy  termination.  Yal- 
pert's  little,  and  rather  wilful  boy,  fell  through  the 
iw,  and  died  from  an  illness  consequent  thereupon. 


Third  LeUer  ioJ.  B.  Roebuck,  Esq,,  M,P.     By  J. 
Gassiot,  of  the  Administrative  Reform   Asso- 
ciation.    Pp.  32. 
This  pamphlet  is  published  at  the  office  of  ^ 
Association  in  Cannon^treet,  West,  London.  The 
contents  will  displease  those   MeiAbeiB   of   P*r- 
liament  who  shirk  the  duties,  while  they  wish  fee 
the  honours,  of  the  place,  for  it  oonlaias  a  list  of 
the  divisions  during  last  session,  in  wbidi  esdi 
member  has  voted.     The  number  of  diraions  b 
198,  and  the  number  of  members  who  have  f  otcd 
at  one-half  or  more  of  these  divisions  ia  97.  Only 
one  member,  the  invincible  representative  of  Daa- 
dee,  has  given  the  full  number  of  votes,    bcatii^ 
Mr.  Hayter   himself  by  8  divisions.     We   cannot 
say  that  a  good  member  is  bound  to  vote  on  eywy 
division.     Many  are  taken  upon  subjects  of  Unk 
moment.     Mr.  Roebuck  himself  is  a  useful  mem- 
ber, and  he  was  absent  from  nearly  three-foarths 
of  the  divisions.     Bad  health  may  explain  the  <»* 
cumstanoe,  but  we  presume  that   he  was   preMot 
upon  the  most  important  occasions.    The  text  of 
the  letter  refers  to  several    other  topics,  of  whwh 
none  are  more  important  than  the  heavy  ontiaj 
incurred  in  contesting  scats.    A  pure   House  of 
Commons  can  never  be  obtained  so  long    »  tea 
thousand  pounds  can  be  expended  in  contesting  » 
metropolitan  borough.     The  following  interesting 
table  of  expenses  allowed  by  the  present  refonn«l 
House  of  Commons,  shows  how  much   money  b 
wanted  to  make  up    a   /'  corruption*'  in  their 
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Gla^M  (f  Our  Island  Home,     By  Mrs.  Thomas 
QuDAiT.    Norwich  :  Fletcher  and  Alexander. 

pp.  252. 

the  SemeMiary  School  History  of  England.     By 
J.  J.  P^BHHAM.     Part  L     London :  Groom- 
Mge.    Pp.76. 
Thb  Iirger  prodnction  is  a  very  neat  volume,  with 
«ay  iUiistnitionSk  bringing  the    early  history   of 
Britam  from  obscurity  down   io   the  Normans. 
Tbe  authoress  professes  to  provide  something  for 
Hfe  out  of  school^  not  quite  elementary,  and  yet 
Bot  80  heavy  as  regular  history.     The  origin  of 
^  ftitish  tribes  is  not  more  fully  examined  than 
iBi^  have  been   expected  in  a  volume  of  this 
i>tvie.    The  Britons  themselves  are  said  to  have 
^^  like  all  Celtic  nations,  afraid  of  the  dangers 
of  the  sea,  and  the  Phoenicians,  it  is  said,  traded 
vi^  tieffl;  bat  tbe  best  opinion  on  those  subjects 
ttw  b  that  the  Phoenicians  were  Celts,  like  the 
Philistines,  l^rians,  and  other  communities  of  the 
^'^diterranean,  who  left  emigrant  communities  in 
^  countiy,  and  no  donbt  left  their  mode  of  wor- 
^  iodadiag  especially  the  service  of  Baal.    We 
^  lot  leeoUect  any  little  book  in  which  a  young 
|RMiB  loay  more  pleasantly  gather  glimpses  of  his 
,idnd  home,  than  Mrs.  Geldart's  work.     The  style 
kmy  interesting  and  very  pleasant.     St.  Dun- 
Am,  who  is   parochiaUy  preserved  in  London, 
pisx%  at  the  lady*s  hand,  and  turns  out  to  have 
kpi  a  dever,  nnscrupnlons  schemer : 

^n  kaov,!  sappote,Gowper't  dittioction  between  know- 
«hiiB4  wisdom: — 
'Xaowkdlge  is  proni  that  she  has  learned  so  mooh, 
^Uoa  is  buDble  that  she  Inows  no  more.** 
^^Awoold  it  be  if  some  one  had  whispered  that  in  Dnn- 
"'  «r,  bat  perhaps  he  lacked  a  fiuthfiU  friend  in  youth. 
~  »  a  lad,  aad  sUU  a  pnpil  at  Ghstonbary  sehool,  he 
with  a  fit  of  illnMs,  attended  by  fever  and  deli- 
Baring  a  psiroxysm  of  violence^  he  arose  one  night 
lis  bed,  and  ran  ont  into  the  open  air  towards  the 
I,  whieh  was  then  under  repair,  and  against 
lawatlian  had  set  a  ladder ;  by  this  he  ascended-  to 
th0  neat  sioming  was  found  fast  asleep  in  the 
^  vttMMl  nmenbering  how  he  had  come  there.    The 
if  te  woaderfid,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  age, 
iia  atory  idth  OHUiy  additions;  among  others  it 


was  asserted,  that  *  he  was  driven  to  his  ascent  by  the  devil 
and  his  peck  of  hounds,  but  that  angels  had  borne  him 
safely  into  the  church.*'  Dunstan's  vanity  was  flattered  by 
the  notoriety  this  tale  obtained  for  him,  and  his  parents  were 
rather  pleaoed  than  otherwise  at  the  credence  whieh  it 
gained,  loving  to  relate  it,  with  additions  and  amendments, 
doubtless. 

Dunstan  lived  in  the  reifl^  of  eight  Saxon 
Kings.  He  struggled  long  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  Church,  and  used  all  means,  creditable  and 
otherwise,  to  attain  that  triumph.  He  was  a 
mechanic,  and  while  busy  at  his  forge,  Satan 
attacked  him,  but  the  clerical  blacksmith  engaged 
the  enemy  with  becoming  spirit,  and  drove  him 
from  the  field.  He  had  aU  scientific  attainments 
common  to  his  time,  and  he  employed  them,  in 
the  authoress*  opinion,  in  advancing  ecclesiastical 
interests.  One  day  he  leaned  his  harp  upon  the 
wall,  while  he  traced  the  patterns  of  some  em- 
broidery for  a  noble  lady ;  but  the  harp  continued^ 
its  song,  because  probably  the  saint  was  also  a 
ventriloquist.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  one* 
of  St.  Dunstan's  leading  objects  in  life,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  fox  without  the  tail,  for  in  his 
youth  he  had  been  prevented  from  marriage. 

The  hbtory  of  the  quarrels  between  the  Danes, 
Normans,  and  Saxons,  are  those  of  civil  war,  for 
whatever  distinction  existed  between  them  and  the 
original  Britons  or  Celts,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  were  three  branches  of  one  race. 

Mr.  Famham's  "  Elementary  School  History  of 
England,*'  promises  to  be  an  intelligent  work,  and 
one  therefore  that  may  be  recommended.  Generally 
school  histories  are  made  upon  the  principle  that 
anything  is  good  enough  for  children.  The  nature 
of  the  errors  in  some  of  them  is  provoking.  They 
are  errors  for  which  the  junior  students  of  history 
should  earn  black  marks.  Mr.  Famham's  part 
appears  to  us  very  accurate  in  its  statements — and 
instead  of  a  series  of  circuitous  questions  and  re* 
plies,  gives  to  the  learner  a  clear  narrative.  He 
despatches  Punstan  in  these  sentences : — 

Tlie  power  of  the  der^  in  those  days  was  very  great,  and 
even  the  most  powerful  kings  found  themselves  unable  to 
oppose  it  In  the  reign  of  Edwy  lived  the  famous  Dnnstan, 
abbot  of  Glastonbury.  He  was  a  very  clever,  but  I  fear 
not  a  very  good  man,  and  assumed  the  right  to  control  the 
King,  who  endeavoured  to  resist  him,  and  to  curb  his  power, 
but  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  only  brought  great  trouble 
on  himself  and  his  kingdom  by  his  c^orts. 

His  descriptions  of  customs  and  habits  in  those 
early  days,  are  useful  for  people  who  have  left 
school : — 

Their  houses  were  built  of  wood,  which  was  covered  with 
a  plaster  of  mud  and  clay,  while  these  rough  walls  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  were  covered  by  bmutiful  tapestiy, 
worked  by  the  hands  of  the  ladies.  The  furniture  consisted 
of  a  few  rude  chairs  and  tables,  generally  of  oak,  which,  la 
the  houses  of  the  rich,  was  often  inUid  with  goU  and  other 
rich  materials.  The  upper  classes  had  also  bedsteads,  with 
costly  hangings ;  but  the  poor  had  seldom  any  better  bed 
than  a  bag  of  straw,  with  the  skin  of  some  animal  to  cover 
them. 

The  roads  coastmoted  by  the  Romans  remained,  and 
doubtless  others  had  been  made,  but  they  were  still  few ; 
and  many  villages  were  situated  far  away  from  these  chan- 
nels of  communication,  aa    during  the  winter  j^e^^  l' * 
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wn  eat  of  from  aU  uAmmmrm  wHh  tther  put*,  for  the 
Itod  WM  tbei,  in  sort  pkee*,  very  tmnkj  tad  ■wamnr,  asd 
wbeeever  there  wm  Biek  teii,  the  TiUsfet  were  nere 
uUad*  ia  the  midti  of  Mad  aad  water.  Maaj  peril  too, 
vhich  are  bow  ocoapied  by  pleaaat  eom  ieldt  aad  thriTiag 
farms,  were  then  oovered  with  foreeta,  ia  whiek  were  foaad 
wild  beattt,  which  rendered  it  nuafe  to  travel  by  night. 

Many  of  the  people  were  in  a  itate  of  alaTery  or  aerliioai, 
eren  for  many  yeara  after  this.  These  were  nearly  in  the 
same  state  aa  the  negro  alaTca  of  the  United  Statca  of 
America  at  the  preaeat  time.  Bat  there  waa  thia  great 
differsMe  in  their  foToar,  that  akhoogh  they  were  hoagfat 
or  aold  with  the  land  oa  which  th^  lired,  aa  a  part  el  the 
eatate,  they  coald  not  he  bought  or  aold  in  any  other  way, 
ao  that  children  were  not  aeparated  firom  their  parents,  or 
wives  from  their  husbands,  as  is  now  done  where  sUivery 
eaiata.  The  alavae  were  generaHy  peraona  who  had  either 
been  gnilty  of  aoae  crime,  or  had  beea  takea  priaoamrt  in 
war,  or  alae  they  were  the  deioendaata  of  aaeh  peraona. 
Above  theas,  there  waa  a  daaa  called  **  freed-meo,**  theae 
were  generally  employed  aa  aerranta  or  labonrera,  but  had 
Uberty  to  change  their  maaters  whenerer  they  dioae,  jost 
u  wofking  men  hare  aow.  A  higher  cUms  of  these  were 
the  firea-men,  auaj  of  whom  weie  pomrmad  of  large  pro- 
per^. SoBw  of  them  were  landed  proprietors ;  others  were 
engaged  in  coauaerce,  to  encourage  which  Athelstaae  ordered 
that  waj  merchant  who  had  made  three  voyagea  aeroaa  the 
aee,  ahonld  beoooM  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  Thane  or  no- 
bleman, thaft  being  the  higheet  raak  next  to  royalty. 

Slaves  were,  at  a  later  date,  sold  at  £2  to  £3* 
Tbej  were  bartered,  driven  hither  and  thither, 
and  exchanged  in  every  possible  waj.  Even  Alfred 
and  Athelstane,  determined  and  powerful  monarchs, 
were  unable  to  stay  the  progress  of  domestic  slavery, 
while,  long  afterwards,  the  foreign  slave  trade,  as 
an  exporting  business,  prevailed  largely.  The 
country  was  then  populous,  or  it  could  not  have 
sustained  the  long  and  terrible  struggles  of  the 
times ;  and  it  was  wealthy,  or  it  could  not  have 
paid  the  quantities  of  bullion  exacted  frequently 
by  the  sea  kings. 


Physic  and  Us  Phases  ;  the  Kule  of  Right  and  the 
Reign  of  Wrong.  By  Alciphbov,  the  "  Modem 
Athenian."  London:  Simpkio,  Marshall,  and 
Co.    Pp.  76,  sewed. 

We  happened  to  open  this  poetical  attack  upon 
medical  practice — we  say  neither  quackery  nor 
science — at  page  14,  aad  there  fell  upon  lines  that 
we  deemed  worthy  in  their  subject  and  themaelves 
of  h^ing  circulated  widely;  and  we  determined 
to  help  that  work.  Dr.  Thompson's  courage  at 
Alma  has  not  been  noticed  sufficiently.  He  is 
dead — died  probably  from  his  exertions  upon  that 
field;  but  some  farther  notice  than  has  yet 
occurred  might  be  taken  of  bravery  far  greater 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  charge  even  on  the 
cannon's  mouth.  We  had  the  lines  set  before 
we  had  read  the  work  itself — a  practice  of  which 
we  are  not  frequently  guilty ;  and  although  they 
occupy  rather  more  space  than  we  can  easily  spare, 
yet  they  form  a  tribute,  earned  well,  to  two  medi- 
cal men,  who  were  examples  to  a  doubly  hazardous 
profession  *. — 


There  waa  a  ahip  the  "  Eclair,"  which  for  monUii  aod  ibr 

moona. 
Had  craised  along  the  African  lagoooa — 
The  terror — aa  her  aeamen  loved  to  boaat — 
Of  every  alaver  on  the  Weatam  eoaat ; 
All  thioga  went  well  and  bravely  with  ahip, 
Till  Fever  met  her  ia  her  homeward  ahip, 
Then  corpae  on  eorpae  waa  lowered  o*er  her  aide, 
And  aoon  the  anrgeona  aickened  too  and  died. 
Bat  home  ahe  got — how,  ia  a  marvel  atill ! 
Her  haoda  were  ao  rednoed — and  lialf  were  ill ; 
Yet  even  on  Engliah  watera  nooght  oonld  check 
The  Fever-demon  that  aaaaiied  her  deck. 
WIio*eer  approached  the  (atal  ahip  waa  taken 
111  of  the  peat — yet  waa  ahe  not  foraaken. 

Ia  that  moat  fearfol  hoar — iSw  on  the  roll 
Of  aeieatifte  aamea,  waa  oae  brave  aonl. 
Who  grappled  with  the  foe  t     Let  Britain  tell 
Uow  Sidney  Bernard  volnnteered  and  fell, 
The  aaiIor*a  friend.     Can  Weatminater  not  apare 
A  Ublet  for  the  "Hero  of  the  Eclair!" 

And  wherefore,  toldiera,  to  oar  eoantry*a  ahame, 
la  there  ao  record  yet  of  Thompaon*a  name ! 
No  atone  to  nuui  how  thai  devoted  one 
By  the  red  Alma,  when  the  fray  waa  done. 
In  mercy  to  the  wonoded  of  the  o'erthrown. 
Remained  to  do  hia  god- like  work — alone ! 
Where'er  he  looked  were  marks  of  fire  and  ateel, 
Spent  shot  and  shell,  diamonnted  gnn  and  wheel. 
The  broken  aabre,  and  the  cloven  helm — 
All  that  coald  daant  the  aoal,  or  overwhelm. 
Corpaea  in  heapa,  the  dead  and  ataggering  ateed, 

And  groaps  ef  woanded  in  their  direat  need  I 
Tet  t^bere  the  gallant  Scot  maintained  hia  poet, 
Beaide  a  remnaat  of  the  Roaaian  boat, 
Whoae  woaada--aach  woanda  I  hie  orden  wtre  to  drmi 
And  aoothe  the  aoierera  in  their  aud  dietraea. 
Foea,  to  a  man.    Bight  pleaaaat  patienta  they — 
Eight  hnndred  Calmacka  who  had  loat  the  di^  I 
Bat  down  he  knelt,  beneath  the  lowering  heaven,- 
And,  in  paraoanee  of  the  orders  given, 
Weat  to  hia  daty  with  a  aaanly  heart- 
Soldier  and  SnigeoB—trae  to  either  part ! 
With  only  one  atteadant,  who  oonld  apeak 
Hia  oountry'a  tongae,  amid  anoeaaing  ahriek. 
And  groan,  and  wail,  and  cry,  wofol  to  hear — 
The  raven  and  the  vnltnra  hovering  near-r- 
There,  anappalled  by  all  thoae  aoneda  and  eighta» 
Nobly  he  toiled  two  learlnl  daya  and  aighta^ 
Limb  after  limb  examined  and  boand  op^ 
And  poared  the  cordial  balsam  ia  the  cap ; 
Deaiatiag  ooly  when  himaelf  struck  down. 
The  nneoaaciona  winner  of  a  worid*a  renown. 

The  medical  poet  praises  the  army  and  nsf} 
surgeons,  and  reproaches  bitterly  those  of  the  pro 
fession,  or  the  majority  of  them  who  ei^oy  a  do 
mestic  practice.  Eyen  science  applied  to  th 
medical  studiea  is  dealt  with  in  this  way  :— 
With  teat  tube,  apeculam,  or  atetheacope — 
Three  banblea  broaght  by  Qaackery  into  vqgae. 

Patients,  he  iaCbrras  us,  are  kept  ffi  becMse  qaic| 
cures  wfll  not  pay.     Patients,   like   professionils 
on  that  aceount  are  culpable — because  they  gw' 
to  pay  uuless  they  experience  considerable  work^ 

Why  meanly  grudge  to  qaiok  and  honeat  efcitt 
The  "  cheqne"  yoa  pay  the  wretch  who  Irnpa  yoa 

•Dr.  Dickson  is  the  hero  of  this  poem.     T 
fourths  of  our  notable  names  are  the  aiiti' 
— mean   feUows    who    practise   ihfb    Dicksoi 
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eoorsesooh  "gentlemen"  will  not praotioe honestly. 
A  cooaiderable  part  of  the  "poem"  and  the 
**  proofs*'  is  directed  against  the  obstetric  art  as 
practised  now — the  writer  alleges  that  it  is  a  job 
merriy— «  waj  of  liring — and  not  commendable, 
but  being  a  feminine  science^  should  be  in  female 
hands.  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  is  one  object 
of  Us  saraaam,  not  refined,  bat  honest — ^for  the 
poet  is  eTidenily  a  medical  man.  A  work  some- 
what similar,  in  prose,  was  sent  to  as  some  time 
ago,  and  was  pnt  aside,  beoanse  the  discussion  is 
not  the  moat  delicate  imaginable,  and  a  little  oat 
of  oiur  wiy ;  bat  we  fancy  that  this  rhymester  is 
to  Biake  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  some  of  the 
more  idealistic  professionals  may  also  defend 
themsdvesin  rhymes. 


2immgk  0/  Jmm  Wait.     Bj  the  Gbbsnoci: 
Wair  Club.     1  toL,  with  iUostrations. 

Thb  British  people,  or  their  descendants,  breast 
the  enrrents  of  the  Misaisaipi  and  the  Missouri ; 
BBfigate  the  central  lakes  of  America,  carry  com- 
neree  up  the  Magdalena,  force  a  passage  through 
Nicaragua;  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Africa; 
link  together  their  Indian  empire  by  its  magnifi- 
oent  riTecs,  win  a  way  up  the  Murray  that  has 
lowed  since  the  creation  until  now  an  apparently 
useless  stream ;  and  from  the  arctic  to  the  torrid 
zones;  over  all  the  globe — in  every  sea;  defy 
wind  and  tide*  and  rivera  and  currents— because 
upoft  the  Clyde,  half  a  century  since,  an  ingenioua 
■eefaanic  bfented  the  steam-engine,  or  rendered 
useful  the  crude  ideas  that  had  existed  formerly 
OQ  the  sulject.  There  is  no  branch  of  mechanics 
which  has  not  been  revolutionised  by  Watt.  Our 
■inofactaring  greatneaa  would  have  been  simply 
imposMble  wtthoat  his,  or  some  similar,  invention. 
The  advantages  that  men  expect,  aud  those  that 
th^  have  received  from  railways  are  all  the  work 
of  Im  mhnd.  The  superior  clothing  of  the  living 
generation  springs  from  the  steam-engine.  Tho 
taperior  euHore  of  the  earth  that  we  are  told  to 
t^ieol  soon  will  originate  in  the  same  potent 
igeney.  Tte  last  generation  produced  no  man  to 
whom  mankind  are  more  nnivenally  indebted  than 
Jims  Watt 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Greenock  should  be 
praad  of  this  iUostrious  son.  Scotland  is  distin- 
fdshed  beeanae  he  was  a  Scotsman,  it  would  be 
iteange,  therefore,  if  his  native  town  had  not  an 
deient  dub  in  honour  of  his  memory — one  which 
■ugfat  induce  others  to  emulate  his  example.  The 
^ume  recently  issued  by  that  body  oontains 
misy  curious  particulars  respecting  the  origin  and 
eariy  life  of  Mr.  Watt,  the  condition  of  Greenock, 
tbe  state  of  the  Clyde,  aud  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  west.  These  statements  are  interesting  in  all 
quarters,  but  they  must  be  especially  so  in  the 
west— the  scene  of  those  wonderful  changes  that 


have  passed  over  that  part  of  the  land  since  the 
great  rebellion. 

The  volume  is  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Club,  we  undenttand,  and  reflects  great  credit 
alike  for  its  research  and  its  style.  The  condition 
of  Scotland,  before  the  commencement  of  Mr, 
Watt's  career,  is  graphically  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

If  the  appeanmoe  of  the  great  ioTentor  be  held,  as  it 
matt,  to  form  an  important  epoch  in  onr  national  annalt,  it 
cannot  be  here  altogether  inappropriate  to  remark,  somevhat 
more  distinctly  than  has  yet  been  done,  the  character  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  period  to  which  the  event  bebngs ; 
illostrating  especially,  as  these  circnmstanoes  do,  many 
points  in  onr  snbseqaent  memorials.  The  period  vas  one 
of  amasing  energy  and  enterprise  throngbont  the  kingdom. 
We  haTC  already  seen  what  indications  had  been  given,  in 
the  north,  of  a  national  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
foreign  trade  and  the  valne  of  home  commercial  enterprise 
to  the  oonntry. 

Hitherto  commerce  and  industry  ia  feudal  Scotland  had 
been  proseented  rather  as  a  means  of  existence,  than,  as  now, 
of  princely  loxnry  and  refinement. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  state  of  things  when,  after 
the  Union,  the  daymore  and  brand  in  one  part  of  the  eoantry 
began  to  be  exchanged  for  the  pickaxe  and  the  ploogh ; 
w|itle  in  another,  dauship,  with  its  endless  fends,  was  all  but 
forgotten  in  the  frequent  and  peaceful  labours  of  the  anvil 
and  the  loom ;  when  private  enterprise  felt  that  it  cou'd  ex- 
tend itself  securely  ;  when  ships  began  to  multiply  ;  when 
the  arrival  of  foreign  commodities  rendered  a  redprocation 
of  trade  both  necessary  and  inevitable ;  when  the  resoureea 
of  the  country  became  the  object  of  attention  ;  when,  instead 
of  the  question  of  feudal  lairds — how  many  bdted  men 
their  estates  could  maintatn  P — a  more  enlightended  and  in- 
terested inquiry  eame  to  be,  what  were  the  agricultural, 
mineral,  mercantile  advantages  of  thdr  lands  ?— when  terri- 
tory aocordingl>  began  to  be  cultivated,  the  bowels  of  tlie 
ear*h  to  be  explored,  and  the  produce  poured  into  the  eager 
hands  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant.  Population 
then  rapidly  increased,  and  as  rapidly  became  concentrated, 
— in  no  part  of  the  country  more  preceptibly  than  in  the 
west  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  that  splendid 
estuary,  whose  waters,  skirting  the  coasts  of  Benfirewsbire, 
and  penetrating  far  into  the  richest  mineral  districts  of 
Lanarkshire,  were  soon  to  become  the  great  artery  of  foreign 
and  domestic  opulence  to  ScoUand.  Harbours  then  were 
built  or  enUrged,  rivers  and  firths  were  surveyed,  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  required  by  the  new  inUnd  traffic,  were  de- 
maiided ;  and,  ere  ihe  lapse  of  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
under  the  influence  of  a  few  sagacious  men,  general  intre- 
pidity in  many  of  the  productive  arts  had  b^n  to  mark 
out  these  favoured  spots  which  have  sinoe  become  the  seats 
of  unrivalled  manufiMstures,  and  of  all  but  unrivalled  wealth. 

The  author  of  ihe  rolume  has  made  himself 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  Watt's 
early  life ;  and  there  is  a  passage  of  some  length, 
but  of  great  interest,  which  we  extract,  partly  to 
indioate  the  nature  of  the  volume,  but  ehieiy 
from  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  the  information  it 
conTcys. 

The  child  Pascal,  the  great  prototype  of  mathematical 
precodty — by  stealth,  it  is  said,  lest  he  should  incur  the 
displeasure  of  his  father,— worked  oat  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  on  the  floor  tiles  of  bis  chamber, 
the  thirty-second  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Eudid, 
and  that  before  it  seems  he  had  ever  heard  of  a  triangle, 
paralldogram,  or  drde,  or  knew  the  definition  of  a  straight 
line.  But  the  reduse  of  Port-Royal  would  not,  to  our  mind 
at  least,  have  been  a  less  great  man,  though  the  amiable 
Oilberte  had  not  by  her  manner  of  narrating  )h«  J^tendant 
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cirenrDsUnoet,  done  it  in  terms  which  went  to  nuke  a  pro- 
digy of  her  illMtrioQs  brother.  A  modem  Pascal — a  name 
hardly  lets  honoared  perhaps  among  the  savaus  of  the  In»ti- 
tute  than  it  is  (ifimiliar  in  the  aoulemio  halU  of  oar  own 
conntry — has  no  miracle  of  his  infancy  to  point  to ;  and 
yet  Chalmers  is  not  surely  the  less  conspicnons  in  the  walks  | 
of  science  and  literature,  or  less  wonderful  in  the  breadth  | 
and  comprehensifeness  of  his  majestic  imagination,  because 
the  spark  of  his  mathematical  and  intellectual  genius  was 
only  struck  out  in  the  third  term  of  his  college  life,  and 
when  he  had  attained  his  thirteenth  year.  No  less,  it  is 
conceivf^  can  Newton  be  thought  to  inherit  the  title  of 
immortal,  because  only  in  his  thirteenth  year  did  he  begin 
to  astonish  his  playfellows  at  Grantham,  by  the  effects  of 
that  passion  for  the  mathematics,  which  soon  became  with 
him  irresistible.  The  enduring  frame  of  the  great  Watt 
needs  no  adventitious  aid  from  the  marrellous  in  dealing 
with  the  facts  of  his  early  life ;  and  he  whose  little  finger 
is  thicker  than  the  loins  of  any  ordinary  man,  may  surely 
afford  to  hear  without  being  disconcerted,  the  boastful  jargon 
of  the  pigmies  around  him.  At  thirteen  years  of  age,  young 
Watt,  like  that  other  giant  Timnatb,  when  the  Philistines 
were  upon  him,  awoke  up  into  something  of  his  real 
strength  on  being  put  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  This 
we  oonceive  to  be  the  true  date  of  his  intellectual  birth, — 
the  happy  moment  when  he  took  into  his  hands  the  mystic 
key  of  all  scientific  knowledge  with  which,  in  alter  years,  he 
was  successively  to  unloose  so  many  of  the  secrets  of  nature, 
and  lead  manhood  to  the  participation  of  some  of  her  most 
prectons  treasures. 

Of  the  mathematical  preceptor  of  so  apt  and  promising  a 
pupil,  too  little  is  unfortunately  known  that  could  be  very 
interesting  to  the  reader.  In  regard  to  few  particulars  in 
the  memorials  of  Watt's  youth,  is  one  dispoMd  to  lament 
the  scantiness  of  information  more  sincerely  than  in  this. 
His  name  was  John  Marr,  a  name  not  unknown  to  historical 
record.  He  would  seem  to  have  been  retained  in  some  capa- 
city in  the  household  and  family  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Sir  John  Schaw.  We  have  seen  his  subscription  as  a  wit- 
ness to  some  characters  granted  by  Sir  John  in  1751.  In 
these  deeds  he  is  designated  John  Marr,  mathematician,  in 
Greenock.  He  appears  to  have  bad  a  salary  from  the  town, 
as  in  the  years  1750  and  1751  there  are  found  in  the  accounts 
of  the  town  treasurer  more  than  one  payment  made  to  him. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  him  than  what  appears  in  the 
records  of  the  society  of  freemasons,  known  as  the  Lodge 
Greenock  Kilwinning,  No.  11,  of  which  he  was  a  brother, 
and  in  which  he  act^  in  some  official  capacity,  having  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  craft  in  the  City  of 
Glasgow.  To  be  able  to  record  more  of  James  Watt* s  ma- 
thematical preceptor  would  be  gratifying,  not  less  on  his 
aooount  than  that  of  his  pupil,  and  the  gratification  would  be 
proportionately  heightened  eonld  a  relationship,  by  no  means 
improbable,  be  happily  traced  up  from  him  to  another  John 
Marr,  who  was  mathematician  in  the  household  of  King 
James  YI.,  and  friend  of  the  great  Napier,  of  Merehiston. 
The  following  anecdote,  in  whidi  the  latter  John  Marr  acts 
so  dramatic  a  part,  is  so  interesting  in  itself  and  so  graphi- 
cally narrated,  that  we  cannot  resist  \he  opportunity  of 
quoting  it.  Lilly,  in  his  **  Life  and  Times,"  thus  relates  the 
circumstances  to  Elias  Ashmole :  <~*' I  will  acquaint  you 
with  one  memorable  story  related  to  me  by  John  Marr,  an 
exoellent  mathematician  and  geometrician,  whom  I  conceive 
you  remember.    He  was  servant  to  King  James  I.  and. 


Charles  I.   When  Merehiston  first  published  his  logaritlimi 
Mr.   Briggs,   then   reader  of   the    astronomy  leetores  st 
Oresliam  College,  in  London,  afterwards  of  Oxford,  vas  lo 
surprised  with  admiration  of  them,  that  he  could  hare  do 
quietness  in  himself  till  he  had  seen  that  noble  penon  vhoie 
only  invention  they  were.     He  acquaints  John  Marr  tberS' 
with,  who  went  into  Scotland  before  Mr.  Briggs  pnrpo^r!f 
to  be  there,  when  these  two  so  learned  persons  sliuuid  luM. 
Mr.  Briggs  appointed  a  certain  day  when  to  meet  ia  Ma- 
burgh,  but  failing  thereof,  Merofaistou  was  fearful  he  woiid 
not  come.     It   happened  one   day,  as  John  Marr  and  tbe 
Lord  Napier  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Briggs, — 'Oh,  John!* 
said  Merehiston,  '  Mr.  Briggs  will  not  come  nov ;'  at  the 
very  instant  one  knocks  at  the  gate.     John  Marr  hastened 
down,  and  it  proved  to  be  Mr.  Briggs,  to  his  grest  content- 
ment.     He  brings  Mr.  Briggs  into   my  lord's  chamber, 
where  almost  one  quarter  of  an  hour  was  spent,  eadi  be> 
holding  the  other   with   admiration  before    one  word  vas 
spoken.     At  last  Mr.  Briggs  began,  *  My  Lord,  I  bare  on- 
dertaken  this  long  journey  purposely  to  see  yonr  person,  sad 
to  know  by  what  engine  of  wit  and  ingenuity  you  came  first 
to  think  of  this  most  excellent  help  unto  astronomy,  namely, 
the  logarithms ;  but,  my  lord,  being  by  you  found  oat,  I 
wonder  nobody  else  found  it  before,  when  being  fonad,  it 
appears  so  easy.'     He  was  nobly  entertained  by  Lord  Nspier, 
and  every  summer  after  that  during  the  Lairds  being  alive, 
this  venerable  man  went  purposely  to  Scotland  to  visit  him." 
The  only  other  preceptor  was  Robert  Errol,  the  first  master 
appointed  to  the  grammar  school  of  Greenock,  his  BOBiaa- 
tion  having  taken  place  as  eariy  as  the  year  1727,  in  whidi 
year  he  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  town  records. 
It  is  not  known  at  what  age  our  young  geometrician  vss 
sent  to  the  grammar  school, or  how  long  he  continued  under 
the  instructions   of   its   zealous    and   learned   pedsgogae. 
There  is,  however,  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  he 
made  good  progress,  and  attained  to  a  creditable  proficiency 
in  Latin,  and,  most  probably,  the  elements  of  Greek.    And 
although  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  hazard  in  regard  to 
him  what  the  great  lexicographer  aaid  of  his  own  elassieal 
attainments, — "  That  he  should  never  have  learnt  Latin  if  it 
had  not  been  flogged  into  him," — we  know  that  onr  youaf 
philosopher  learned  his  so  well,  that  he  is  found  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  notwithstanding  the  contrarieties  and  ooenpa- 
tions  of  a  long  and  busy  life  in  very  different  departments  of 
study,  making  use  of  his  classics  with  as  much  discrimination 
as  taste,  and   delighting  even   the  circlea    of  Edinburgh 
literati,  during  its  roost  brilliant  epodi,  with  tha  extaat  and 
oorrectness  of  his  critical  and  philological  aitainaienta. 

This  Yolame  is  printed  in  a  yerj  tasteful  style, 
worthy  of  its  sabject.  The  illastrations  are  ouioit 
or  valuable.  The  style  is  clear  and  distinct.  The 
statements  seem  all  to  be  carefully  weighed.  Erea 
the  jcossip  is  really  excusable  and  pleasant  gossip. 
Most  probably  the  work  will  get  generally  into 
mechanics'  institutions  and  libraries.  It  would  be 
a  strange  circnmstance  if  it  did  not.  And  a 
series  of  such  works,  other  towns  doing  for  their 
notables  wbat  Greenock  has  done  for  Watt,  would 
form  a  splendid  addition  to  our  biographieal  liters* 
ture. 
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THE     CHINESE      WAR. 


Out  old  Smou  or  SootoU  proverbs  embody  vast 
wisdoB.  Tbej  avoid  the  verbiage  of  the  present 
dftj,  and  come  straight  to  a  point.  Tbej  are«  as 
pffoverbs  most  be,  eiperimeutal  or  practical,  and 
their  bumbers  would  furnbh  the  texts  of  papers 
poalitopies. 

*  A  little  tpiirk 
Breeds  meikle  wark. 

The  condition  of  Britain  and  China  illustrates 
the  eoQpkt  Some  time  within  the  last  three  to 
four  jean  a  jouog  boatman  or  labourer  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Canton  river  decided  to  join  the  rebels. 
Tha  erase  of  this  impulse  ia  the  young  fellow*s 
aund,  like  his  appearance,  his  present  exbtence, 
his  iaiaeiioe,  name,  or  prowess  is  alike  unknown. 
There  was  a  man,  a  young  man  probably,  for  his 
father  was  alive  in  October  last — and  he  was  one 
of  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  rebels  in  China. 
Then  was  a  man — and  the  man  was  a  rebel — but 
iU  beside  these  bare  facts  relating  to  the  man  is 
aakoowa  here.  In  the  western  world  we  might 
lappose  that  there  was  a  maiden  as  there  was  a 
nan,  and  that  the  generous  heart  of  the  former, 
^tag  impressed  with  admiration  for  the  chivalry  of 
T^Pto-Wiog,  abe  had  induced  the  man  to  swerve 
fnoi  his  allegianoe  to  the  Mautchoos.  That  was 
olUa  the  course  of  love  and  rebellion  in  our  own 
fouatry  one  hundred  and  twenty  yean  ago,  and 
wt«;  but  as  in  China  females  are  not  visible  be* 
^  flurriage,  and  in  point  of  fact  courtship  with 
*tt  its  diploiDacy»  excitement,  and  romance  is  re- 
faed  to  the  most  miserable  vulgarity  of  buying  a 
^^iCs^we  can  hardly  impute  blame  respecting 
thk  nil  to  woman,  since  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  Chuiamaa*8  mother  incited  him  to  revolt. 

A  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  this  unknown's  re- 
Uiioo  wonki  be  most  interesting,  because  it  is 
thst  Httle  spark  which  has  caused  nominally  the 
dMotioa  of  the  British  Parliament.  It  is  the 
of  the  bouse  that  Jack  built,  put  into 
There  ia  the  man-— only,  where 


is  the  man  ? — who  rebelled  against  the  Emperor  of 
China.  Then,  here  is  the  man  who  begot  the  man 
who  rebelled,  &o.  Neit,  here  is  the  ship  that  car* 
ried  the  man  who  begot  the  man  that  rebelled, 
ftc.  Then,  here  is  the  flag  and  the  register  which 
covered  the  ship  which  carried  the  man  who  begot 
the  man,  and  so  on.  So,  here  is  Commissioner 
Yeb,  who  despised  the  flag  which  covered  the  ship 
which  carried  the  man — and  onwards  as  before. 
Next  step,  here  are  the  policemen  who  served 
Yeh,  who  depised  the  flag  which  covered  the  ship, 
&c.  Then  we  have  Bowring,  next  Seymour; 
Palmenton  following,  and  followed  by  Cobden« 
by  the  Parliament,  by  the  Queen,  and  closed  up 
by  the  electors  of  Great  Britain — a  powerful  body 
indeed  to  be  disturbed  in  fheir  buying  and  selling, 
their  ploughing  and  sowing,  by  this  insignificant 
person.  The  story  reads  thus  in  extenso : — Here 
are  the  electors  who  obeyed  the  Queen,  who 
sought  new  representatives  to  displace  the  Parlia- 
ment, who  voted  with  Derby  to  turn  out  Palmer- 
stou,  who  vindicated  Bowring,  who  requested 
Seymour  to  terrify  Yeb,  who  ordered  the  police- 
men, who  trampled  the  flag  which  covered  the 
lorcha,  which  carried  the  man  who  begot  the  man, 
who  rebelled  against  the  Emperor  of  China. 

This  sorry  business  has  agitated  the  country, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  has  made  our  con- 
stitution anything  else  than  the  admiration  or  the 
envy  of  surrounding  nations;  because  a  certain 
portion  of  the  peace-at  any-price  party — even  at 
the  price  of  seventy  thousand  heads  in  twelve- 
months within  one  city  or  province — fraternised, 
by  an  unavoidable  accident,  with  the  simple 
Derbyites,  in  the  plan  devised  by  the  subtle 
Peelites  to  eject  the  Palmerstonians  from  the 
Treasury  benches,  and  share  the  seats  with  the 
Russellites.  The  Derbyites  expected  to  rule  in 
conjunction  with  Gladstone,  Graham,  and  Herbert. 
The  Russellites  cherished  a  similar  expectation  in 
the  tame  conjunction.    The  Peelites  alone  ki^i[^ 
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tbeir  game.  Being  nothing  in  the  present  Par- 
liament, tliese  cherished  knights  of  the  late  Sir 
Tlobert's  ronnd  table  oould  be  little  less  in  the 
Parliament  to  come ;  whereas,  if  they  had  gained 
office  for  twelvemonths,  they  might  have  swelled 
into  importance,  and  done  something  to  arrest  that 
change  in  the  dispensation  of  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age that  galls  them  so  that  they  wince ;  and  they 
might  have  crippled  the  power  and  lowered  the 
prestige  of  the  empire — wbieh  seems  to  bt  their 
ruling  passion  ever  since  they  landed  ibe  army  in 
the  Crimea  without  knapsacks,  and  left  them  to 
pats  the  winter  without  clothes,  food,  or  fuel. 
The  Derbyires  were  misguided  as  usual.  They 
trust  their  astute  Earl ;  too  quick  this  year  as  he 
was  too  slow  in  1855.  They  are  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  the  Liberal  party ;  and,  therefore,  they 
adopt  any  plan  that  may  be  presented  of  disor- 
ganising them.  They  have  been  deceived  in  this 
instance,  and  have  disorganised  themselves,  for 
they  will  be  fewer  by  fifty  in  the  next,  than  in  the 
past  Parliament.  Porthe  humanitarian  party,  as  some 
wi^basinhumanly  dubbed  theclass  of  politicians  who 
are  erroneously  styled  the  Manchester  school,  we 
admit  their  inabilty  to  make  any  personal  gain  by 
change ;  and  tbeir  sincerity  in  apologising  for  the 
atrocious  Commissioner  Yeh,  exactly  as  a  year  or 
two  since  they  found  excuses  for  the  despotic 
Bmperor  of  Russia.  The  phenomenon  is  unac- 
countable ;  but  similar  phenomena  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Able  and  honest  meti  in  every  particular 
except  one,  are  occasionally  defective  in  one.  It 
is  a  flaw  at  which  the  axle  breaks,  or  the  cannon 
bursts. 

Lord  John  RusseH  and  his  few  friends  are  less 
ex<}U8able  than  either  of  the  other  classes  of  atoms 
which  formed  the  perfeqtly  fortuitous  concourse 
against  the  Gbyemment  upon  the  3d  current.  They 
are  not  morbid  politicians,  but  men  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  tactics  of  parliamentary  life.  They 
say  that  hey  could  not  deny  the  errors  charged 
against  Sir  John  Bowring,  and  were  obliged  to 
vote  consistently  with  their  consciences.  We  do 
not  refuse  the  word  of  gentlemen.  Their  con- 
sciences were  extremely  sharp  and  troublesome  no 
doubt  on  that  occasion,  but  consciences  will  some- 
times speak  tartly  ;  yet  they  might  have  been 
quieted  by  a  middle  course.  The  forms  of  the 
House  of  Commons  admitted  an  amendment  that 
might  have  been  a  salubrious  opiate  to  these  con- 
sciences. A  man  might  have  come  with  clean 
hands  out  of  the  trial,  who  believed  Commissioner 
Yeh  to  be  an  innocent,  and  Sir  John  Bowring  a 
rollicking  savage,  without  voting  against  or  for 
Mr.  Cobden's  resolutions. 

It  is  true,  we  fear,  that  not  many  members  ex- 
pected a  resignation  of  the  Ministry  in  consequence 
of  the  vote.  Lord  John  Russell  described  tiie  dis- 
solutiou  as  a  penal  measure.  The  dissolution  was 
not  considered  easy.  The  Court  party  were 
reckoned  upon  to  thwart  the  minister,  but  if  there 
be  a  Court  party  the  Queen  is  not  one  of  its  num- 
ber, and  therefore  Parliament  was  disaolved. 


Viscount  Palmerston  will  obtain  a  majoritj ;  bat 
it  might  have  been  a  larger  one  than  any  minbter 
has  had  for  twenty-five  years  if  he  had  evinced 
reforming  purposes,  and  if  he  had  not  opposed  Mr. 
Locke  King's  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  Gounii 
Franchise.  The  new  Parliament  will  be  decided!; 
favourable  to  his  foreign  policy,  but  determined 
to  extend  the  franchise  at  home,  and  opposed  to 
domestic  obstructions. 

•  Sir  John  Bowring  has  been  abandoned  hj  his 
personal  friends  in  thie  country  on  this  subject. 
He  has  been  assailed  in  bitter  language  by  Messrs. 
Cobden  and  Roebuck,  who  do  not  generally  ran 
together,  but  who  were  both  intimate  and  personsl 
friends  of    our  representative    in    China.    The 
coarse  invectives   of  political  opponents  are  not 
remarkable,  for  they  are  not  unnatural ;  but  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  politicians  whom  we  have  named 
with  the  gentleman  whose  proceedings  they  cen- 
sure, should  have  imparted  a  tone  to  ib^r  crili- 
cisms  which  they  do  not  possess.     They  both 
know  that  Sir  John  Bowring  when  resident  in  this 
country  opposed  war,  except  in  the  last  extremity. 
He  acted,  we  believe,  as  Secretary  to  the  Peace 
Society,  and  advocated  their  principles.     He  op- 
posed the  employment  of  force  until  kindness  and 
persuasion   were  exhausted.     Probably  he  evea 
went  farther,   and  advocated  paasiye    obedience^ 
which  is  the  root  of  slavery.     He  was   connected 
with  all  the  measures  taken  to  obtain   a  compkte 
enfranchisement   of  our  own   people.     He  fcekl 
opinions  on  some  subjects  which   we   rejeel,  bd 
they  are  principally  of  a  non*politieal  character;  bo^ 
no  man  who  has  observed  his  career  vroold  sa; 
up  to  this  Chinese  question,  that  he  was   addieteQ 
to  war.     His  conduct  and  his  principles  rebut  tb^ 
charge.     If  he  be  liable  to  the  impntatioDB  of  hij 
friends,  a  singular  alteration  in  his  character  vai 
feelings  has  occurred. 

Even  since  his  official  residence  in  ibe  East, 
has  been  charged  with  leniency  to  the  Chi 
His  decisions  were  opposed  to  the  interests  of  tl 
British  merchanta,  between  whom  and  tbe  Chini 
authorities   differences  had   arisen.       He  ai^ 
appeared  to  give  the  Chinese  tbe  benefit  of 
doubts.    He  did  not  interfere  in  faTonr  of 
revolutionists,   whom  he   might   bave  essei 
served.     He  even  has  been  accused  of  indii 
aiding  the  Imperialists.     We  might  ask  hb 
friends  with  confidence,  whether  any  British 
exists  whose  antecedents  would  render  a  charge  | 
cruelty  and  oppression  on  a  grand  acale  agsiol 
him  less  likely  to  be  true.     Thej  saj  that  the 
charges  are  supported  by  the  papers   produced 
Pariiaroent.     We  think  that  tbej   are  not;  b 
even  if  they  were,  we  disHke   tbe  condeoniatE 
expressed  in   certain   quarters.       Tbe   crimet 
errors  of  an  old  friend  who  haa   long   fdfowed 
satisfactory  course   should  not    be  orerlooked 
silence,  but  they  should  be  treated  in  sorrow. 

The  papers  contain  all  the  inculpatory  eridei 
that  exists ;  for  the  private  iofbnnation  from  CM 
is  in  Sir  John's  ^favour.    He  is  aupj^orted  bji 
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ihose  gentlemen  who  are  connected  personally 
with  ChiBu,  or  bf  all  who  know  anything  directly 
of  the  matter;  aud  he  is  opposed  by  those  who, 
if  tbe;  entertabed  any  doabt  relating  to  these 
Am,  were  bound  to  giro  it  in  his  favour. 

The  attach  made  upon  Sir  John  Bowring  haye 

been  not  only  ungenerous,  but  they  are  wretched 

Wsehoods.    The  charges  would,  if   (me,  justify 

UTf  maa  of  honour  and  integrity  in  declining   his 

frbdship,  and  yet  those  old  and  professed  friends 

of  onr  representative  in  China  hear  without  in- 

Te$(^[ating,  and  greedily  repeat  these  scandah  with- 

«t  ascertaining  their  veracity.      His    position 

ftgoffed  forbearance   from  his  foes,  and  especially 

from  his  friends.      We     are    removed    nearly 

flghteen  thousand  miles,   and    two  months   in 

tifflc,  from  the  scene   of  action.      Acquaintance 

»ilh  Chinese  affairs  and  character  is   not   dif- 

M  largeij  among  us.      The  British   officials 

IB  Chba  before  this  war,  were  considered,  in  their 

sCTwal  posiiions,  not  more   Kkely  to  break  the 

P«cc  than  any  other  men  who   could  have  occu- 

P«dtkcm.    Therefore  they  should  be  judged   le- 

WKit/y,  whfle  we  are  prepared  to  prove  that  there 

h»re  been  scandalous  falsehoods  promulgated  re- 

^wtiog  their  eonduct  from  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 

«*nt.    Sir  John  Bowring  was  charged   by   his 

W^fflcnts  mthe  lower  House  with  lying,  in  refer- 

«« to  the  Arrow ;    and  they   quoted  his   ovrn 

^ttw  in  proof.    Many  of  them,  we  believe,  sinned 

tt  eompsratire  ignorance,  because  they   had  not 

jWrf  the  blue  book  ;.  and  it  is  curious  that  his  friends 

|«not  defend  him  with  all  the  materials   in  their 

JpMon.    The  aodacity   and   boldness  of  the 

^•^  placed  very  neatly  by  Mr.  Burroughs,   kte 

■WMffntiVe  member  for  East  Norfolk,  iu  his 

w«^«king  from  bis  constituency,  of  which  we 

¥^  *  jwgn^b,  takes  away  one's  breath.     It  is 

Ift  cnromstantial  that  the  reader  feels  there  must 

in  it.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Burroughs, 

we  beliew^  him  to  be  a  very   honourable 

lOBgh  he   ahonid  have  read  the  blue 

More,   being   deceived  himself,  he  com- 

'  to  deceive  others.      He,   doubtless,  took 

i  of   the   distinguished  CJommoners   and 

tmn  who  harped  upon  this  string,  and  will 

that  be  bore  false  testimony  against  a 

engaged  in  the  discharge    of  onerous 

We  quote  Mr.  Burroughs  : — 

'  I  ean  aoJemnlj  dedara,  that   in   giving  mj 

lao  ieatre  to  dinplace  Lord  Pahnerston's  Qorern- 

•    Hj  ofaiect  in  voting  as  I  did  was  to  indnoe 

■fioB  to  io  that  which  I  thought  he  onght  to 

I  IIm  Int  iiMtnnoe,  and  whieh  he  has  done  rinoe. 

feMMWBtn  vpon  Qiiam  are  volnoiinoas,  bnt  I 

I  vtraet  Iron  tbeai.    On  the  llth  of  Octo- 

ivriBg  wrote  to  the  English  consul,  Parkes  :— 

fh^i  ao  right  to  hoist  the  British  flag.     The 

t  expired  on  the  27th  of  Septeraber,  from 

•  WW  not  entitled  to  protectiou.*'     On   the 

mkm  IWIoviiig,  he   wrote  to   the  Chinese 

Teh :— **  Tl»e  Arrow  lawfully  bore  the  Bri- 

■Hiitcr  gnmted  by  ne."      Now  if,  as  I 

»  caae»  ibe  Uoodahed  and  miseiy  to   the 

I  im  6Ufla»  aa  well  as  to  the  Chiaeee,  have 


been  oceasioned  under  a  fiilee  pretenee  (and  both 
cannot  be  true)  I  pat  it  to  you  as  £nglisk«eu«  as  nem  of 
common  sense,  conversant  with  the  amagenents  of  your 
own  bosinesa,  wliether  snch  a  mode  of  managing  the  affura 
of  this  country  in  a  large  Empire  at  a  distance  merited  the 
nnquahfted  approbation  of  the  Oovemment. 

And  now  we  beg  the  reader  carefully  to  con  orer 
the  following  extract  from  the  despatch  of  the 
llth  of  October,  and  learn  that  both  letters  are  tme. 
We  take  all  that  relates  to  the  Arrow's  register : — 

It  appears,  upoa  exaariaaition,  Hiait  the  Anww  hid  aie 
right  to  hoist^he  British  flag,  the  lieease  «o  do  i 
on  the  97th  of  September,  firom  whieh  period  she  hai 
been  entitled  to  proteetioa.  But  the  Ghtneee  hai 
ledge  of  the  expiry  of  the  Keense,  nor  do  they  praflwa  le 
bate  had  any  other  ground  for  inteiferenee  time  the  aappo* 
sition  that  the  owner  is  not  a  British  subject ;  that,  bou^ 
erer,  is  a  question  for  this  OoremRMut,  who  granted  the 
register,  and  it  ia  dear  thait  the  Chinese  nathotfitiee  havi 
▼iohited  the  9th  article  of  the  SuppleaMntary  Treaty,  wfMt 
requirea  that  aH  Chinese  raallhisants  in  Britbh  ahipa  shoali 
be  claimed  through  the  British  authorities. 

The  difference  made  by  the  additional  paragraph 
in  the  despatch  of  the  llth  of  October  will  be 
obser?ed.  8ir  John  Bowring  places  the  breach  of 
treaty  with  China  by  Commissioner  Teh,  not  vpoh 
a  fiscal  arrangement  at  Hongkong,  but  upon  thd 
broad  ground  that  the  Arrow  was  ktto#n  to  thett 
as  a  British  ship,  and  in  no  other  capacity.  Con- 
sul Parkes — in  a  note  of  which  no  notice  n  Ukea 
by  Mr.  Burroughs,  because  none  was  taken  by  UMf 
political  leaders  whom  he  followed — Comal  Piricea 
says,  regarding  this  matter,  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber:— 

I  also  forward,  aa  directed  by  your  Excellency,  the  r^gfa^ 
ter  of  the**  Arrow."  When  the  dof^ument  was  deposited 
with  me  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  year  for  which  it  was  granted 
had  expired  a  few  days  previously,  bnt  if  the  statement  of 
the  master  is  to  be  beliered,  it  was  because  the  lorcha  wae 
then  at  sea,  and  has  not  been  in  the  waters  of  the  colony 
since  the  1st  of  September  last,  that  timely  application  had 
not  been  made  for  its  renewal.  He  states  thai  on  the  day 
named  he  sailed  in  her  for  Canton,  and  proceeded  fh>m 
thence  for  Macao,  where  he  lay  for  a  fortnigbt,  paisiting 
and  re-fitting  ;  then  loaded  again  outside  Maoio,  re-eatered 
that  port,  discharged  a  portion  of  his  cargo  there,  and 
brought  the  remainder,  consisting  of  rice,  on  to  Canton ; 
after  the  deliTcry  of  which  he  was  to  havn  left,  oa  the  day 
on  which  his  crew  waa  seised,  in  baUaat  for  Hongkong,  pnot 
to  proceeding,  as  he  belief  es,  iu  charter  to  Ningpo. 

We  are  informed  that  the  oircumslanoea  of  the 
Arrow  at  )the  date  of  the  aeisare  are  usiMd.  The 
lorclias  make  long  voyages,  and  the  Ucense  ibr 
their  register  may  often  expire  during  their  ab- 
sence. Thi  owner  should  renew  that,  and  there- 
fore, in  a  despatch  of  the  13th  of  October,  to  Con- 
sul Parkes,  Sir  John  Bowring  wys : — 

I  will  consider  the  re-granting  the  register  of  the  **  Arrow," 
if  applied  for;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  the  ex- 
piry of  the  licence,  proteetioa  ooold  not  be  legally  granted^ 

This  letter  refers  to  the  claim  of  the  owner  of 
the  Arrow  to  protection,  which  had  ceased  ;  but 
the  right  of  the  British  representive  to  concede 
protection  remained.  The  one  question  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  other.  If  the  owner  of 
the  Arrow  had  sought  protection  to  his  ship,  it 
might  hare  been  declined  in  strict  conformity  wiA 
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€bt  law.     If  the  BritiBh  rapreteiiUtive  oliose  to 
oreriook  this  irregaUritj,  he  had  the  power. 

With  respect  to  the  short  extract  from  the  dis- 
patch of  Sir  John  Bowriog,  dated  on  the  14  th 
Novemher,  we  prefer  to  precede  it  hj  an  extract 
from  the  letter  of  Commissioner  Yeh,  to  which  Sir 
John  Bowring's  of  11th  November,  is  a  reply  : — 

It  WM  shown  on  trial  of  tk«  prisoner,  thmt  the  lorchn 
wes  bnilt  by  Soonching,  a  Chinese ;  a  register  was  purchased 
fcr  her  of  the  merchant  Block  for  1,000  dollars,  and  that 
ahe  aaanaed  the  British  flag  withont  being  entitled  to  it  (or 
frandnlently).  She  was  lying  at  the  time  of  the  seisare  off 
the  Dnteh  folly ;  and,  as  has  been  dearij  proved,  with  no 
•Mign  flyiag.  it  being,  as  it  appears,  an  established  law 
with  British  vesseb  to  hanl  down  their  ensign  when  titey 
tep  anehor,  and  not  to  hoist  it  again  nntil  thcty  get  nnder 
w«gh. 

Had  it  been  shown  npon  the  trial  that  her  flag  was  bond 
JUe  that  of  a  British  merchant  Teasel,  it  would  have  been 
doubtless  correct  to  follow  some  other  conrse  than  the  one 
parsned;  but  the  fact  being  that  a  Chinese  had  assnmed 
the  flag  withont  title,  what  need  was  there  for  Mr.  Consul 
Parkea  to  put  himself  forward  as  his  advocate  f 

It  will  be  observed  that  Commissioner  Yeh  says 
that  the  Arrow  "  had  assnmed  the  British  flag 
without  being  entitled  to  it/*  or,  as  translated  by 
a  foot-note,  **  fraudently" — a  matter  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  expiry  of  the  register.  In 
answer  to  the  statement  of  the  Commissioner  Yeh 
that  the  Arrow  was  not  entitled  to  use  the  British 
flag,  or  that  it  was  frandnlently  assumed,  no  answer 
was  more  natural  than  the  words  written  by  Sir 
John  Bo  wring  on  the  14th  of  November : — 

Whatever  representations  may  have  been  made  to  your 
Eieelleniiy,  there  is  no  donbt  that  the  lorcha  "  Arrow,'* 
lawfully  bore  the  British  flag  nnder  a  register  granted  by 
me,  and  that  Treaty  obligations  were  violated  by  the  seizure 
of  her  crew,  withont  the  intervention  of  the  consul,  by 
your  officers,  and  that  this  vioUtion  required  a  reparation 
as  public  as  the  outrage.  I  have  undonbted  evidence  that 
the  British  flag  was  flying  when  it  was  pulled  down  by  your 
officer,  and  I  quite  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  Consul  in 
the  whole  of  this  affair. 

This  explanation  and  these  extracts  show  how 
easy  it  is  to  make  a  falsehood,  and  how  diflkult 
to  undo  the  web ;  but  Mr.  Burroughs  will  regret 
that  he  placed  garbled  extracts  in  his  valediction 
to  East  Norfolk,  and  that,  while  gracefully  retiring 
from  a  constituency  whom  he  had  represented  in  Par- 
liament for  some  time,  he  attempted  to  take  away 
with  him  the  good  name  of  an  official  who  is 
guiltless  of  the  charge  against  him. 
.  Those  persons  who  originated  this  admirable 
specimen  of  garbling,  will  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
matter.  It  answered  their  purpose  for  a  time, 
and  no  more  was  required. 

The  space  we  occupy  in  dealing  with  a  ^ecifio 
charge  will  not  be  grudged  to  the  vindication  of  a 
British  official,  whose  character  as  an  eminent 
politician,  as  a  literary  man,  a  scholar,  and  our 
representative  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  is 
a  matter  of  consequence  to  all,  except  our  "  do- 
mestic enemies,"  or  to  his  ''candid  friends,'*  and 
to  them  also  in  the  present  crisis. 

Another  charge  against  our  governor  at  Hong- 
kong originated  with  some  parties  in  Parliament, 


and  has  been  repeatedly  used  in  and  oat  of  Pte- 
liament  It  was  a  schoolboy  crime.  Sir  John  wu 
not  sorry  for  what  had  occurred.  He  did  not  ade- 
quately express  grief  at  the  neoesaity — if  a 
necessity  arose— of  appealiog  to  Sir  Miohad  Sey- 
mour. We  had  hoped  that  the  governor  of  a^ 
British  colony  might  reckon  safely  upon  credit 
for  rej^retting  the  loss  of  life  in  any  q^eratiOB, 
without  expressing  sorrow  in  his  despatches, 
which  are,  or  should  be,  concise  documents.  TUs 
hope  was,  however,  founded  in  error,  aod  ov 
diplomatists  are  expected  to  have  extracts  inm 
our  moralists  ready  for  use.  The  time  allowed  to 
elapse  after  the  men  on  the  Arrow  were  aeised 
before  the  employment  of  force  to  reoov^  them, 
shows  the  indisposition  of  our  authorities  to  viokiit 
proceedings.  On  the  16th  of  October,  Sr  John 
Bowring  writes  to  Commissioner  Yeh ; — ^I  rq^ret 
to  find  tbat  your  Excellency  did  not  oooiply 
with  my  reasonable  requirements,  and  that»  in 
consequence,  an  imperial  junk  has  been  es^ 
tured,"  &c. 

On  the  23rd  October,  he  writes:  "Srery  pre- 
caution will  be  taken  to  show  the  '  ^cofpk?  that 
any  misfortunes  which  may  happen  are  attribntshfe 
to  the  mandarins.**  On  the  27th,  the  prmid 
ealawuiies  would  never  have  occurred,  "if  the 
Chinese  authorities  had  not  shamefully  TiolaAed 
their  engagements.**  Upon  the  29th,  a  eoff  of 
Commissioner  Yeh*s  proelamation,  oeUi^g  «poa 
the  householders  "  to  esiermuuUe  the  trowUesone 
Euglish  villains,'*  and  "  offering  a  reward  of  thirty 
dollars  for  every  life  taken,'*  was  received  at 
Hongkong.  The  30th  brought  more  oopiei  d 
**  incendiary  placards  posted  against  the  waDs  ef 
Canton,  caJling  upon  the  pe<^  to  destroy  At 
English  barbarians.**  How  were  these  phoris 
received?  By  refusals  upon  the  same  ^V^ 
receive  the  cooperation  of  the  rebels  or  to  dbw 
a  person  holding  an  admiral's  oommisaioii  from  tie 
Nankin  insurgents  to  enter  the  port  with  hk  §mL 
If  the  port  of  Canton  be  meant*  we  ooeaidar  Ai 
British  authorities  censurable  for  interfering  iilhl 
case.  They  should  allow  the  insurgents  e 
field,  for  they  may  be  successful,  and 
altogether  grateful  for  our  intermeddling 
them  ;  but  the  refusal  in  the  peculiar  oirooaataifW 
of  the  30th  October  does  not  indicate  a  Ueel* 
thirsty  disposition.  After  rewards  had  been  dttA 
for  the  assassination  of  British  suljecta  oo  fifr 
3l8t  of  October,  Sir  John  Bowring  writea:  "l 
lament  to  report  that  no  evidence  is  yet  giwn  tf 
any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  viceroj  to  friv 
upon  amicable  negotiations."  More  dectsivt  evi**' 
dence  that  the  governor  of  Hongkoof 
prevent  ihp  loss  of  life  and  property,  is 
on  the  2Dd  of  November.  Sir  Michael 
received  agreeable  testimonials  of 
generosity  and  humanity  from  ail 
the  discussions  in  the  Commona. 
Graham  was  peculiariy  fervent  in  ftaSm  «l  Ht. 
absent  friend.  The  Admiral,  we  ' 
have  dispensed  with  the  compUiaenta  fa 
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JQstioe.  He  made  a  requisition  for  two  hundred 
Cbiaese  coolies  from  Hongkong  to  assist  in  the 
demolition  of  the  forts.     The  governor  writes  :^ 

I  inneduitely  sammoned  the  Executive  Coaocil  of  the 
ColoDy,  tnd  we  wen  ananimoiulv  of  opioion  that  it  woald 
be  ■■denrable  to  tend  op  this  eontingency.  A  large  propor- 
tioo  of  th«  Hongkong  population  is  affiliated  in  the  laeret 
loeieticfl  in  Chiaa,  and  the  probable  mi^chier  reeahing  from 
their  praeeiiee  onder  official  sanction  wonid,  in  my  judgment, 
eoootsrbalance  any  possible  good ;  (he  class  required  prin- 
eipslly  belong  to  the  Ilaka  races,  who  are  at  deadly  enmity 
with  the  Cantoneie,  and  whose  ootbreaks  would  with  difficulty 
be  rtitraineil. 

A  second  request  from  the  Admiral  indueed  the 
governor  to  promise  the  contingent  required  upon 
the  5th  of  November,  because  he  considered  "  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Admiral,  with  his  accom- 
panyiDg  reasons,  sufficient  to  outweigh  his  objec- 
UoDS  to  the  measure,**  which,  nevertheless,  he 
desoribei  as  **  somewhat  questionable.'*  At  the 
fttme  tiaie,  a  statement,  '*  deploring  the  necessity 
lor  thera  hostile  demonstrations,"  had  been  ad- 
dressed bj  Consul  Parkes  to  the  Chinese,  and 
issued.  The  Chinese  coolies  were  not  sent  to 
Canton  from  Hongkong,  but  a  number  of  Lascars 
were  employed  in  the  removal  of  the  debris. 

ISven  the  Chmese  deputations,  who,  towards  the 
middle  of  November,  and  after  the  fleet  of  Chinese 
war  junks  had  been  captured  bj  Sir  M.  Seymour, 
waited  upon  the  Admiral,  admitted  the  reasonable- 
Bess  of  the  demands  made  by  the  British,  and 
"  threw  the  whole  blame  upon  the  personal  policy 
of  hit  Excellency,  Teh.*' 

The  forgetfnlness  of  the  ninth  commandment 
hj  iOOM  parties  who  concern  themselves  with 
tUa  tBh^aot  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret  on  their 
Moowtty  because  nothing  in  Scripture  is  plainer 
than  the  fate  of  *•  liars** — of  "  whosoever  loveth  or 
makeih  a  lie.**  Politicians  who  quote  Scripture 
•owfHmee  do  that  in  the  spirit  of  a  personage 
whoae  name  even  it  has  become  polite  to  leave  in 
blank;  but  he  was  the  "father"  of  that  class  of 
people  who  have  attempted  to  lie  down  the  charac- 
ter of  their  countrymen  for  jears  past,  whenever 
disputes  unfortunately  arose  between  them  and 
toceign  nations.  Pamphlets  were  issued  and 
wiiiely  circulated  during  the  London  elections,  ap- 
pire&Uy  by  the  peace-at  any-price  gentlemen,  who 
•kmU  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  suppress  the 
foliae.  If  we  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  indisori- 
timu  rule  of  vagabonds,  it  might  not  be  inadvi- 
nUe  to  try  our  "  home  villains"  in  the  first  place, 
and  withdraw  all  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  ticket 
•Heave  men.  The  worst  of  them  is  more  amiable 
ftii»  or  patting  his  character  in  a  less  questionable 
latm,  19  not  so  bad  as  Commissioner  Yeh.  Very 
W  ipecimens  of  human  demonology  have  had 
Hi  aeans  of  breaking  the  sixth  commandment  to 
At  extent,  and  in  the  number  of  instances  as- 
ttAed  to  that  meet  unamiable  personage.  Still 
we  Ibid  the  opponents  of  capital  punishments  at 
Wm  warm  fdends  of  the  greatest  executioner  of 
\  times,  the  greatest,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
inhjstorv.     I^n  armed  fo^   wa9  nev^r 


probably  employed  nnder  more  unexceptionable 
officers  than  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Peaee  So- 
ciety, and  an  Admiral  described  by  all  who  know 
him  as  a  Christian  man,  and  a  model  of  humanity 
and  generosity.  An  attempt  was  even  made  to 
separate  their  position,  and  to  show  that  the  Ad- 
miral was  irresponsible,  because  attacks  upon  his 
character  were  found  to  be  very  inconvenient.  It 
failed  signally,  for  the  papers  in  the  blue  books 
show  that  Sir  Michael  Seymour  approved  of  the 
course  adopted  in  every  instance,  and  that  he  was 
consulted  on  every  step.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  leading  members  of  the  Peace  Society,  or 
perhaps  any  members  of  that  body,  are  chargeable 
on  account  of  the  flagrant  untruths  printed  and 
published,  colourably  in  behalf  of  their  principles, 
really  for  the  advancement  of  the  Gladstone  and 
Graham  interests,  of  a  party  who  would  rather 
govern  among  ruins  than  serve  a  prosperous  state; 
and  np  doubt  at  their  expense.  One  pamphlet  of 
eight  pages  gives  an  account  of  the  Chinese 
affair,  that  would  require  three  times  the  space  to 
refute ;  and  yet  it  was  circulated  freely  over  Lon- 
don during  the  elections.  Myriads  of  lives,  and  incal- 
culable property,  were  destroyed ;  one  writer  says, 
"  a  commercial  city  containing  a  population  almost 
equal  to  London,  was  exposed  to  the  honors  of 
bombardment,"  —  and  thus  he  runs  over  a 
series  of  calamities  that  exist  only  in  his  own 
imagination  ;  and  it  must  be  one  of  a  very  bad 
character.  The  parliamentary  papers  show  the 
reverse  of  these  statements.  The  Commissioner 
and  the  deputation  were  told  that  the  squadron 
eottld  bombard  the  city,  but  this  coarse  was  not 
taken.  Commissioner  Yeh*s  house  was  bombarded 
at  the  rate  of  four,  and,  for  a  time,  six  shots  an 
hour.  A  number  of  houses  in  one  position  was 
destroyed  for  strategic  purposes,  but  the  people 
were  warned,  and  during  the  previous  night  they 
removed  their  goods.  One  gate  of  the  city  wall 
was  blown  in,  and  shots  were  fired  regularly  to 
keep  the  entranoe  open,  but  all  the  Cantonese 
liable  to  injury  or  loss  from  this  operation  were 
also  warned  out  of  danger's  way.  After  reading 
the  despatches,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  on  the  10th 
January  last,  acquainted  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty that  he  approved  entirely  of  Admiral  Sey- 
mour's conduct  "and  the  respect  which  he  has 
shown  for  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  Chinese 
people."  At  that  date  a  parliamentary  collision 
on  the  subject  was  not  expected.  It  was  an  after- 
thought. 

Admiral  Seymour,  in  writing  to  Commiisioiier 
Tell  on  the  30th  October,  says :— "  Even  yesterday, 
when  entering  the  city,  no  blood  was  shed,  save 
when  my  men  were  assailed,  and  the  property  of 
the  people  was  in  every  case  respected."  He  adda 
*<  the  lives  and  property  of  the  entire  city  popola- 
tion  are  at  my  mercy,  and  could  be  destroyed  faj 
me  at  any  moment  that  any  event  might  impose 
upon  me  so  sad  a  necessity.**  The  detractors  of 
Admiral  Seymour  at  home  would  not  have 
dealt  more  Iwiently  by  any  other  Admiral,  unlesa 
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•M  oaeld  )iA?e  baM  fouiid  to  run  awaj.  BoTore 
fae  WM  opened  ou  tbo  Cbtii«s«  CommiMioner't 
k>a8e,  "  dae  notioe  wm  given  to  the  Consuls  of 
the  treaty  powers^  and  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
(%inese  in  the  Ticinity."  When  ftriof  commenoed 
on  the  88th  October,  «  Che  people  of  the  locality 
had  preTioaal/  removeiit"  amI  Sir  M.  Seymour 
vritea  on  the  89th  of  thai  month  :— 

I  jetterdiy  Mramed  ofeaMire  opentioiit  from  the  Dutch 
lbHy»  where  I  had  placed  tva  gane  im  podtioo,  hanDg  pra- 
fiiiily  gifea  the  fuUeel  vaniDg  to  the  iohtbiUBts  in  the 
Tidiu^r  to  reoioTe  their  persons  and  propert/,  an  oocapation 
tttey  were  engaged  in  daring  the  whole  of  the  previous 
night. 

We  might  multiply  similar  quotations,  but 
thoae  we  have  given  abundantly  show  that,  whether 
the  operations  were  right  or  wrong,  they  were 
not  oonducted  in  a  severe  style,  even  at  the  time 
Commissioner  Yeh  published  his  tariff  of  blood, 
and  ui|ped  the  Cantonese  *'  not  therefore  to  give 
waf  to  alarm,  or  think  of  removing  (from  the  city), 
but  of  oourse  to  join  with  each  other  in  measures 
of  rarenge.*' 

Sir  John  Bowring  in  the  first  volume  of  "  Siam," 
p.  X05,  without  any  reference  to  his  quarrel  with 
the  Chineae,  says : — 

Hj  experience  in  China,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
Bast,  pTBdispeeea  me  to  reoeiTe  with  doubt  and  distrut  any 
ihiiawfiit  of  a  native^  whoa  any  the  snudlast  interest  woold 
be  possibly  prosROted  by  falsehood.  Nay,  I  have  often 
obeerved  there  is  a  fear  of  truth,  as  truth,  lest  its  discorery 
should  lead  to  consequences  of  which  the  inquirer  never 
dreams,  bat  which  are  present  to  the  mind  of  the  person 
uflier  intarrogatioB.  Inttle  moral  disgrace  attaches  to  io- 
iteetrity  aad  aatrathfohiess ;  their  deteetion  leads  to  a  loss 
of  repatatioa  for  sagacity  and  cnnning,  but  goes  no  further. 
In  Slam  I  was  struck  with  the  unusual  frankness  as  to 
matters  of  fact. 

fiir  John  Bowring  has  reason  to  include  cer- 
tain partiea  in  the  British  Parliament  and  press 
in  those  "  parta  of  the  East*'  where  truth  is  not 
to  be  espeoted  "  when  any  the  amallest  interest 
woidd  be  possibly  promoted  by  falsehood.**  In 
the  pamphlet  we  have  mentioned  as  adroitly  cir- 
enlatad  in  London  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
polling  for  the  city,  '<  a  respectable  Chinese  mer- 
chant*' ia  mentioned  as  a  sufferer  by  piracy.  Com- 
miaaioner  leh  on  10th  October,  iu  reference  to 
tka  aeiaore  of  twelve  men  from  the  Arrow  lorcha, 
writaa  thai  one  "  flwang-leen-vral"  deposes  that 
Us  veaael  had  been  attacked  by  pirates,  and  plun- 
dered of  all  its  cargo ;  while  a  number  of  his 
crew  were  killed.  This  sad  calamity  occurred  to 
Hmmg4een-Tral  on  the  8th  September,  in  the 
diaftriet  of  Sinning.  He  eseaped,  and,  on  the  8th 
Ootober,  in  aaiiiDg  up  the  Canton  river,  he  reoog* 
nised  oa  the  Arrow  one  of  the  men  who  had 
atlaekdl  his  ahip ;  and  he  gave  that  information 
to  the  anthoritiea  which  led  to  the  seizure  of  tiie 
aen  en  the  Arrow.  Thia  story  would  knock  our 
pretty  tale  of  the  pairiotio  yonng  rebel  on  the 
head ;  bat  we  must  see  if  we  eannot  ahield  it 
iDeiilt  the  stnke.  The  name  of  the  person  ao- 
ioiaAQf  pin^  in  this  manner  by  Hwnn^^4aan-Vfal 


is  Le-ming-tsD ;  and  another  of  the  ^rew,  by  i 
Woo-ajen,  deposed  before  Assistant  Magistrate 
Hen,  that  Lemingtss  told  him  after  an  aoqaaiafi* 
ance  of  two  days  the  particulars  of  these  horrid 
murders  id  piracy.  Consul  Farkes  in  reference  to 
this  information  says : — 

With  the  allq^tions  brought  against  Le-miBg-tae  aBm 
Leang-ming-tsB,  it  appears  to  me  we  hsTC  little  to  do.  Ee 
may  have  committed  the  crimes  imputed  to  him.  Qwaag4eeB> 
vral  may  have  been  as  quick  as  he  states  hioiself  to  hsfe 
been  in  discerning  him  on  board  the  **  Arrow.**  Thsl  be 
should  hsTe  avowed  his  crime,  and  told  (as  stated  by  tW 
Imperial  Ckimroissioner)  the  story  to  Woo  a-jen,  a  a^raager 
to  him,  it  woald  sees,  only  two  days  alter  lie  dupped  oa 
board  the  lorefa%  aeems  iaprobable ;  -bat  thai  also  la  beside 
the  naiii  question,  which  is,  are  British  shipa  to  be  sa^act, 
whenever  information  happens  to  be  laid  agaiust  any  of  the 
men  on  board,  to  be  boarded  by  the  Chinese  militaij,  with- 
out any  communication  being  made  to  the  Conaal,  to 
their  natiooid  flag  hauled  down,  aad  their  erewa  ^ 
away  as  prisbners  P 


This  Hwang-leen-vral  is  the  personage 
the  pamphleteer,  whose  perversions  were  so  freely 
scattered  in  London,  styles,  *'  a  respectable  mer- 
chant,** not  fearing  to  assume,  and  declare  as  itnt, 
a  characteristic  of  a  man  respecting  whom  nobody, 
living' in  England  at  this  moment,  can  give  an 
opinion,  for  he  says  of  himself,  according  to  Com- 
missioner Yeh,  "  I  belong  to  the  small  town  of 
Sin-hen,  in  the  usual  division  of  Chin-trun,  in  the 
district  of  Shun- tic  ;**  and  we  rather  believe  that 
none  of  our  China  merchants  have  accounts  open 
in  the  small  town  of  Sin-ben,  or  can  vouch  for  the 
respectability  of  Hwang-leen-vral,  or  Hwang- 
leeu-tae — for  the  ftnal  termination  varies  in  these 
documents.  We  do  not  deny  the  respectability  of 
this  gentleman — because  nothing  can  be  known  oa 
the  subject ;  we  only  deny  the  propriety  of  this 
class  of  fictions,  and  want  to  know  how  the  mora- 
lity of  those  who  make  them  stands  with  the  pablk 
who  read  them. 

Commissioner  Yeh  himself  appears  to  have 
doubted  the  respectability  of  this  Sin-hen  merehaQt, 
or  his  veracity  ;  for  we  find  him  offering  to  CoasttI 
Parkes  restitution  cf  nine  out  of  the  twelve  men  on 
the  14th  of  October;  ten  of  them  on  the  SLst  d 
October ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  writes  to  & 
John  Bowring  that  ten  of  the  men  were  at  the  &- 
posal  of  the  British  authorities ;  but  "  it  was  ea- 
tablished  on  the  trial  that  Leaog-ming-tse,  a«l 
Lcangkeen-foo,  were  guilty" — namely  of  theafoi*- 
said  piracy.  Next  day  the  Commissioner  deckML 
for  once  in  his  life,  to  pardon  the  •*  guilty,**  for  1m 
writes  on  the  24:th  of  that  month  : — 


I  find  that  the  roles  of  piopriety  hare  hitheito  1 
variably  observed  by  your  hononrable  country  ia  yo«r  f 
mercial  intercourse  with  China.  Now,  when  the  t 
men  or  criminals  were  seized  on  board  the  lorcha,  oa  tlie  1 
October,  I  at  once  deputed  a  special  oloer  to  eoi 
esaminatioB.  He  found  that  nine  of  their  naaWr  ImiI 
committed  do  offanee,  aod  oa  the  lOth  inataiit 
returned  by  an  ofitcer  to  their  torcha ;  but  yoa,  the  C^ 
declined  to  receive  them.  Early  on  the  morning  of  fta 
22nd  instant,  I  forwarded  to  yoa,  with  a  doohiratioD,  Tf«a| 
Bing-tae  and  Leang-kaea-foo,  the  two  erimiaala  eoMamii  te 
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Ifel  'Mi;  in  A  twMto.     Ae  mrm  dfty,  at  19  o^dloek,  I 
ncMTfld  t  ttatenaot,  in  whioii  yoa  make  bo  allasioa  to  Uu« 

CbiDttoskmer  Yek  maj  be  correct;  bat  a 
fetter  (hted  on  that  dhfi  from  Goneul  Parkes,  to 
hfe  BieeUenej  appears  in  the  bke-book,  from  which 
we  mftke  ibe  foUowiiif  extract : — 

At  to  the  offer  of  your  ExoeHency  to  send  back  ten  of  the 
"Amwr*»"^crew,  it  is  my  daty  to  represent  to  yon  that 
tttlTt  MM  kaviag  been  carried  away,  the  aane  tvelve  men 
put  ks  retamed,  and  in  the  manner  prerionsly  demanded ; 
that  is  they  shoald  be  taken  by  the  Chinese  officers  to  their 
Tessd,  and  girea  over  to  me  there.  If  bat  one  of  their 
Bsmber  be  missing,  I  cannot  undertake  to  receive  them. 
Brt  ft  Is  my  for  from  my  intention  to  give  tlieee  men, 
*hiathMsanMaeTedt»m«,tiMirUberty;  X  shall  receire 
Ihni,  bat  ea^  to  detata  them  im  aafe  costody  antil  all  the 
irpfrrriirttT  of  the  tnaly  in  their  case  shall  have  been  tol- 
fllsi  , 

Those  who  uoderstand  the  characteristics  of 
QiienUd  despotism^  will  acknowledge  the  wisdom 
of  compelling  Commissioner  Yeh  to  restore  the 
men  who  had  been  abdaoted,  with  all  those  cir- 
MttSttnees  of  publicity  that  attended  their  arrest, 
and  not  to  have  them  privily  thrust  into  the 
Arrow.  In  the  extract  we  have  copied,  the  Consul 
abides  by  the  treaty  terms  ;  and  that  Was  the  proper 
coine  for  him  to  pursae.  On  the  Srd  of  Novem- 
ber, Gommissioner  Yeh  writes  to  Sir  M.  Seymour, 
that  the  restoration  of  all  the  twelve  men  was 
offered  to  the.  Consul  when  the  examination  was 
ovsT;  and  froa  all  these  matters  it  may  be  con- 
sludod  the  guMt  of  the  presumed  pirates  was  not 
MtaUbhed  clearly,  was  not  proved.  The  pamphlet 
ia  which  "  the  respectable  merchant"  is  brought 
ea  the  eaipet^  was  published  by  a  respectable 
London  irn,*  and  the  use  of  their  names,  for 
which  pvbltshers  eannot  be  altogether  responsible, 
contrilmted  to  its  success  among  the  Dissenting 
aonmaitiet.  The  writer  apparently  believes 
eratytyag  tb^  a  Chinese  may  say  or  swear,  and 
IMthiag  IB  eoelradieiion  advanced  by  a  British 
aobject  Thai  is  the  practice  of  greater  men ;  yet 
it  k  stniige  thftfc  t^  merchants  appear  to  have 
besB  jaiAfli  by  Um  mi«iionaries  in  defending  these 
proeeedii^,  noi  sardy  because  they  aUo  are  con- 
Isned  IB  the  opiiifn  trade. 

Our  aatborities  have  been  censured  for  iniisting 
ifoa  the  eompkte  folfilment  of  the  treaty  at 
Gtitoa,  as  in  citbn  open  ports.  Sir  John  Bowring, 
Vt  ware  told  by  iHgh  authorities,  in  and  out  of 
8^rHsiaent»  vaa  a  vaia  person,  who  had  a  mono- 
tunia  respBotuag  admission  to  Canton.  The  Earl 
•f  Derby,  we  believe,  based  an  argument  on  this 
;  but  by  the  oorres^udenoe  in  this 
pttbticBiieQ*  we  ind  that  Consul  Parkes 
the  DBOessity  of  obtaining  the  observance 
if  tiai  tveaty  by  reoiarking,  that  if  he  could  have 
wt  Ctamiseioiier  Yeh,  the  misunderstanding 
eoild  have  been  preventedt  along  with  the  loss  of 
£&  and  of  property — au  *  opinion  shared  by  those 
Bwrehanta  who,  having  resided  in  China,  are  now 
at  home;  for,  from  the  address  of  the  East  India 
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and  China  Association  of  London  to  th^  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  dated  6th  of  January  liist,  tre  take  M 
following  extract : — 

We  therefore  hope,  if  Admiral  Seymour  sboald  not  have 
sncceeded  in  pffectually  and  pcrmaQently  establishing  onr 
right  of  free  ingress  and  egress  into  and  ont  of  the  City  of 
Canton,  eonformably  with  the  treaty,  Her  Majesty's  Oovem- 
ment  will  adopt  prompt  and  effectoal  steps  to  seeara  thai 
important  conditioD,  in  order  to  preclude  any  fntare  collinoB 
with  the  local  government  at  Canton. 

The  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  may  be  oonsf- 
dered  conclusive  on  the  point,  especially  as  they 
say  that  many  of  them  have  personal  connexion^, 
and  a  large  amount  of  property  at  stake  in  the 
country. 

The  legal  right  of  the  Executive  CouncH  at 
Hongkong  to  grant  these  licenses  to  lorchas  has 
been  denied,  and  many  efforts  were  made  to  reason 
it  out  of  existence,  or  to  show  thit  it  had  beeii 
got  up  for  the  occasion,  all  in  ignorance  of  the 
various  papers  on  the  subject.  The  shipping  Ire- 
gulations  of  the  Council  at  Hotigkon^  were  sti!^* 
mitted  to  Her  Uajesty's  Gbvemment.  An  lllter^- 
tion  suggested  by  the  Imperial  anthoriiies  here  ihA 
made,  they  were  then  approved,  and  hext  trani* 
mitted  to  the  colony.  These  rules  were  devised 
to  check  abuses  of  our  flag,  at  a  period  when  it 
might  have  been  adopted  by  piratical  vessels. 
Only  Chinese  residents  of  Hongkong,  who  had 
become  land  tenants  of  the  Crown,  could  obtain 
these  registers.  To  check  irregularities,  the  re- 
gister needs  annual  renewal.  Two  seeunties,  in  a . 
very  large  amount,  are  also  taken  for  the  conduct 
of  the  owner  of  the  ship,  and  its  employment, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  colony.  During  aU 
the  correspondence,  Commissioner  Yeh  repeats  his 
biography  of  the  Arrow,  which  turns  out  to  be 
false  from  stem  to  stem.  He  All^^  that  the 
owner  paid  one  thousand  dollars  through  a  British 
house  for  his  register,  but  that  sum  was  the 
balance  of  the  price  of  the  lorcha,  afid  had  M 
connexion  with  the  register. 

Hongkong,  like  Singapore  and  other  setilcttente, 
is  a  colony  of  our  Crown.  The  trade  ih  ehieiy 
conducted  by  natives  of  the  East.  These  persoika 
white  they  obey  onr  laws  are  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  flag.  If  that  rule  is  to  be  Abaii- 
doned  we  must  resign  all  settlements  of  thi^  elasa 
that  we  possess  on  the  continents,  and  in  ottr 
many  islands  of  the  seas.  The  same  question  mny 
arise  regarding  Gibraltar,  an  Ionian  island,  or 
Malta.  One  small  party  in  the  country  say  that 
we  should  resign  them  all,  Mow  up,  6r  bloW  down 
Woolwich,  dismantle  Portsmouth,  And  sell  **  the 
Duke  of  Wciiington"  to  an  emigWfction  eompAHy. 
We  do  not  agree  witik  them,  bat  wid  n^ed  net 
argue  the  question  here,  for  thft  eoflHtiy  If^eels 
their  theories. 

A  number  of  the  persons  who  have  idtoeMed 
the  cause  of  Commissioner  Yeh,  the  great  deotpi* 
tator  of  the  nineteenth  century,  during  the  last 
month  are  friends  of  foreign  and  political  refugees, 
who  claim,  and  righUy  claim,  for  them  the  shelter 
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of  oar  power  in  their  distresees.  Hitherto  Britain 
has  been  the  home  of  the  friendless.  The  wreoks 
of  rerolntions  have  been  drifted  to  our  shore  and 
weloomed.  The  disoomfited  and  wandering  patriot, 
whose  land  refased  him  help  and  sought  his  life, 
has  with  us  found  a  rest.  We  have  not  critically 
or  ouriouslj  examined  the  poliej  of  his  plans,  or 
the  wisdom  of  his  purposes.  It  was  sufficient 
that  he  was  helpless,  homeless,  with  no  oppor- 
tnnitj  of  ever  living  bj  indastrj  elsewhere,  to 
eataUiah  his  claim  for  shelter  here.  This  has 
been  long  the  manner  of  our  country.  Some  who 
heve  fled  here  when  they  could  nowhere  else  gain 
protection  have  not  been  thankful  for  our  shield. 
That  is  their  affair.  It  is  our  business  to  provide 
that  in  this  respect  the  policy  of  our  ancestors 
shall  be  continued  to  our  descendants. 

What  is  Hongkong?  A  part  of  the  British 
empire,  like  Gkiemsey,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
goremed  by  the  same  great  principles.  '  It  is  near 
the  mainland  of  China,  where  a  great  struggle  to 
OTcrihrow  a  despotism,  by  men  perhaps  equally 
despotic,  has  existed  for  years.  Pitiless  slaughters 
disgraced  both  parties.  The  patriots  are  all  pirates 
in  the  language  of  Commissioner  Yeh.  Piracy 
with  him  and  his  party  is  one,  and  not  the  least  com- 
mon, term  for  rebellion.  A  very  large  number  of 
the  Clunese,  resident  in  Hongkong,  belong  to  the 
rebel  party.  They  are  entitled  to  the  protection 
which  we  extend  to  M.  Kossuth,  Ledru  Rollin, 
H.  Mazsini,  and  their  friends,  while  they  obey  our 
laws;  but  if  these  poor  fellows  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  work  their  small  ships,  in  obedience  to 
onr  very  strict  rules,  without  the  fear  of  being 
dragged  from  under  our  flag,  to  the  block,  upon 
the  evidence  of  some  person  whose  name  no 
human  being  in  this  country  ever  heard  before, 
but  for  whose  respectability,  as  a  merchant,  people 
living  and  writing  here  are  prepared  to  vouch  on 
demand,  or  to  order;  they  may  be  as  well  de- 
capitated at  once,  for  the  furrows  of  Hongkong  are 
not  upon  laud,  but  on  the  deep  waters.  The 
British  authorities  claim  the  privilege  of  sharing 
the  investigation  into  charges  made  against  those 
men  whom  Commissioner  Yeh  calls  pirates,  but 
.whose  crime  may  only  be  irebelhon.  This  is  the 
aame  power  that  civilised  nations  claim  in  the 
'*  extradition*'  of  persons  charged  with  crime.  It 
is  a  blunder  to  assert  that  we  claim  any  right 
against  China  that  the  United  States  do  not  assert 
against  us.  If  a  criminal  officer  from  Paris  sought 
the  assistance  of  onr  authorities  for  the  appre- 
hension of  M.  Ledm  Rollin,  upon  a  charge  of 
forgery — we  trust  the  gentleman  will  excuse  our 
use  of  his  name  in  an  A  B  C  way — he  would  not 
be  given  np,  merely  because  the  charge  was  made, 
without  some  investigation.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  course  would  be  adopted,  as  it  has  been  pur- 
sued in  a  very  troublesome  way  in  the  States,  even 


in  favonr  of  notorious  eriminals^  bodi  of  Briliik 
and  French  origin. 

A  great  principle  is  involved  in  this  maUer — i 
hereditary  principle  ;  and  we  impose  ocyt  upos 
China  customs  or  laws  uncommon,  or  wilhoet 
precedent  among  civilised  nations,  but  an  intena- 
tional  law,  recognised  by  constitntioQal  and  fins 
states,  althoQgli  in  China  also  secured  bj  ^ecisl 
treaty. 

The  Government  could  only  be  reapoMb&e  for 
the  acts  of  their  representatives  at  a  distaaae, 
either  if  they  were  done  in  obedience  to  imetne- 
tioos,  or  had  received  their  approval,  ^le  reso- 
lutions moved  by  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  Comoions,  oi 
which  the  House  divided  on  the  Srd  uhimo^  do  set 
implicate  the  home  Government,  except  ao  far  « 
they,  at  that  date,  had  supported,  or  then  aoeat 
to  vindicate,  the  policy  adopted  by  their  represen- 
tatives. We  copy  them—  for  they  have  nseaacd 
more  historical  importance  than  any  other  fomIi- 
tions  of  the  session  :— 


Tlmt  this  Home  Iim  heard  with  oonoeni  of  tke  i 
which  hare  occurred  between  the  British  aad  Cbweaa  m- 
thorities  in  the  Cantoa  river,  and  withoat  expniis^g  aa 
opinion  as  to  the  eitent  to  which  the  Oovemaeat  of  Ckiaa 
niaj  have  afforded  this  coantrjr  caoaa  of  oowphnt  iupmiif 
the  nonrnlfilment  of  the  treaty  of  1840,  this  HoweeoMdas 
that  the  papers  which  liave  been  laid  apon  tbe  table  hH  Is 
establish  saiisfaciory  groonds  for  the  TMleat  lar— aiu  v»> 
sorted  to  at  Canton  in  the  late  affiur  of  the  Arrav. 


But  the  Government  assumed  the  i 
We  honour  Lord  Palmerston  for  sttfidtDg  bj 
official  who  had  no  aristocratic  oonneiions  to  de- 
feud  him,  whose  character  was  maligned  for  fee- 
tions  purposes ;  whose  ruin  was  projected  to  pkt 
adivision  in  the  House,  but  whose  eondMt  lbs 
liinister  **  in  his  heart,"  as  he  said,  belieeed  tohnvs 
been  proper  and  right. 

It  is  worse  for  a  Cabinet  to  be  diaboMst  ttn 
to  fall.  We  honour  the  Prime  Minister  for  sUnd 
ing  by  those  poor  refugees  from  China  to  •  reek 
of  our  empire,  who,  unlike  Kossuth,  ManrthM,  or 
Rollin,  have  not  personal  friends  in  London  te 
plead  their  cause.  It  is  better  that  a  f 
should  perish  than  stand  in  shame. 

The  Government,  however,  has  not 
The  story  of  the  elections  will  vindicate  the  talh 
of  more  than  one  of  our  proverbs.  Yiitve  aHhis 
instance  will  be  its  own  reward.  A  similar  iiiwai^e 
trust,  may  be  deserved  by  the  domestio  polwy  of  ^ 
Ministry ;  for  politicians  may  be  wdl  asa^iui  4iil 
not  among  the  classes  whose  enfrsncWnBMi<  U 
sought  here  lurks  there  mnch  of  that  poli^f  M 
would  drag  our  ilsg  to  dishonour  for  te  aili  el 
a  crotchet ;  and  shiver  the  empire  whidi  im  \ 
is  still  the  hope — if  the  forlorn  hope— of  I 
and  crushed,  and  mangled  liberty — npoanl 
tricked  out  by  meretrioiouB  lomanei 
cry  will  bo  sMvered  on  the  empire. 
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SIR    JOHN    BOWRING'S    SIAM.» 


Two  Tolumes  contain  an  account  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Siam,  and  of  Sir  John  Bowring*a 
intercoono  with,  and  mission  to,  the  king  or  kings 
— for  Siam  has  two  kings,  as  some  communities 
ha?c  a  QoTcrnor  and  a  Depntj-Grovernor,  and 
others  a  President  and  a  Yice-Pre&ident.  Siam  is 
m  Mesopotamia,  farther  east  than  the  original, 
CaKher  East,  indeed,  tlian  Hindostan  or  our  new 
provinces  of  P^u;  and  stands  between  us  and 
the  Chinese.  Its  territory  extends  in  length 
nearly  twelve  hundred  miles  between  the  extreme 
points,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  The  country  is  intersected  by 
nany  canals  and  noble  rivers,  and  its  soil  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  tropical  land ;  yet  the  Siamese  have 
oerer  been  a  very  numerous  people;  and  the 
present  inhabitants  form  a  mixed  multitude,  among 
whom  the  Chinese  are  likely,  ere  lon^,  to  prevail. 
The  population  given  by  Pallegoix,  quoted  by  Sir 
John  Bowring,  are  composed  of  four  large  and 
three  smaller  races,  in  the  following  proportions : — 

SiiMwe  proper  (the  Thai  race)      ...  1,900.000 

Cbinete. 1.600,000 

Lm» 1,000.000 

JIalaye 1,000.000 

DuiMisBS 500.000 

Pm^omm 50,000 

Karceiis,  Xongs,  &c       50,000 

6,000,000 
Sir  John  Bowring  considers  this  estimate  an 
exaggeration  by  from  23  to  25  per  cent. ;  yet  this 
opinioii  is  only  founded  upon  the  general  propensity 
of  the  Orientals  to  exaggerate  facts.     Pallegoix  is 
a  Bonan  Catholic  Bishop,  who  superintends  the 
niasioiis  of  bis  communion  to  Siam,  and  who  has 
trafaUed  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The   popolatioii  ascribed   to  a  country  naturally 
fertile,  and  comprising  extensive  regions,  is  very 
email,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  covered 
with  jnngle;    and  until  recently  all  business  in 
8iaai»  or  nearly  all,  was  absorbed  in  the  King*s 
monopolies,  farmed   out   to   Chinese  merchants. 
The   prevalent  religions  tenets  are   a    form    of 
Blieukltsm,  and  the  present  kings  are  considered 
rafomers  of  that  idolatry.    In  endeavouring  to 
alaaaiff  the  works  on  the  subject,  they  have  ejected 
m   jaoD-eaBonical  five  hundred   volumes   in    one 
from  which  we  infer  that  the  number  of 
\  altogether  must  be  considerable,  although 
>  contents  are  probably  not  long  and  tedious, 
keeps  down  population.     It  operates 
Maltbosianism.    The  number  of  its  bonzes  or 
m,  and  the  polygamy  of  the  king  and  nobles, 
the    progress  of   population,  and   tL- 
wWm  the  ooeapatioQ  of  a  large  countiy  by  few  in- 
laMtaiita. 

Tba  Ifft  king  of  Siam  maintains  one  chief  wife, 
]  iolerior  wiTe8»  and  six  hundred  concnlnnes. 


who  are  attended  by  nearly  double  that  number  of 
females.  All  the  nobles  of  the  land  have  harems 
of  proportionate  extent.  All  rich  men  keep  a 
plurality  of  wives,  and  they  allege  the  self-denial 
on  the  marriage  question  required  by  Christianity, 
as  ihe  cause  for  their  preference  of  the  ancient 
creed.  As  in  Siam,  like  all  other  countries,  the 
number  of  the  sexes  must  be  natundly  almost  or 
entirely  equal,  the  bachelorism  of  the  bonzes  will 
do  no  more  than  balance  the  over  abundant  supply 
of  wives  claimetl  by  the  Siamese  gentlemen.  The 
numerous  families  overruled  by  some  of  these 
personages  do  not  compensate  for  the  tendency  of 
their  systems  to  keep  population  within  narrow 
limits.  Polygamy  is  not  the  only  cause  operating 
in  Siam  against  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 
Many  of  the  Siamese  are  slaves.  Creditors  may 
enslave  debtors  without  apparently  the  cheek  of 
an  insolvency  act.  One-half  of  the  population 
appirenuy  are  slaves ;  and  the  agitation  for  emanci- 
pation has  not  reached  Bangkok,  the  present  metro- 
polis of  this  strange  land. 

The  Siamese  are  also  rather  kind  to  vermin, 
who  do  not  reciprocate    this  tenderness.    The 
French  missionaries  could  not  persuade  their  gar- 
deners to  kill  the  serpents  who  lurked  among  the 
bushes,  although  the  viprous  community  had  no 
objections,  we  presume,  to  kill  either  missionaries 
or  servants.     We  understand  that  the  island  of 
Singapore,  which  is  only  disconnected  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  a  part  of  the  Siamese  empire,   is 
afflicted  and  infested  by  tigers,  which  swim  over 
and  make  themselves  at  home  to  dinner, — if  they 
can  meet  a  Chinese  labourer,  towards  whom  they 
offer  neither  more  ceremony  ninr  mercy  than  would 
be  shown  even  by  Commissioner  Yeb.      These 
animals,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  destroy  large 
numbers   of  the    inhabitants  probably  on    land. 
The  rivers  abound  with  crocodiles,  who  as  probably 
destroy   their  share   of   mankind  in  the  water. 
Reptiles  are  a  favoured  race,  and  no  doubt  make 
the  Siamese  pay  dearly  for  the  superstitions  in- 
dulged in  by  them  on  behalf  of  these  ereeping  and 
lurking  things.     The  lives  lost  in  the  Punjaub  by 
wolves  is  said  to  be  three  to  four  hundred  annually. 
The  number  of  persons  who  die  yearly  of  snake- 
bites in  Scinde  is  calcubted  at  more  than  five 
hundred.     One  British  commissioner,  in  a  district 
of  India,  was  alarmed  recently  at  the  number  of 
accidents  from  serpents,  and  he  offerad  eight  annas 
— one  shilling — for  each  serpent  of  one  class,  and 
twelve  annas — one  shilling  and  sixpence— for  each 
of  another  class ;  but  the  price  seemed  too  high, 
for  the  peasantry  killed  them  in  numbers,  adequate 
nearly  to  ruin  the  Exchequer. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Siamese  territory  is  in 

forest  and  jungle,  good  for  nothing  more  than  the 

>  growth  of  wood,  and  the  multiplioation  of  noxious 


•  «*  Ihs  KisgdoB  aad  People  of  Sian,  with  a  Nanative  of  the  MinioB  to  that  CbaDtry  in  ISSS.**     By  Sir  John 
■wriai  I JL8.  hec  MMeitj'e  PlenipotentUry  in  Chiaa.    2  vole.  Loadoa :  John  W.  PSrfcw  aid  Soa./^  V^^^l^ 
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beasts.  The  oppressive  laws  of  the  land  hare 
retarded  oaltivalion.  The  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  equability  of  the  temperature,  enable  the 
people  to  exbt  with  very  little  labour ;  but  the 
ignoraQce  of  the  doctors  slays  them  ia  a  very 
short  time.  In  other  respects  the  climate  is  equal 
to  any  part  of  the  tropics  in  salubrity,  and  its  vital 
statistics,  except  for  the  active  causes  mentioned, 
would  present  a  fair  average  return. 

Sir  John  Bowring's  two  volumes  consist  largely 
of  extracts,  and  might  have  been  perhaps  presented 
in  a  more  economical  and  portable  form.     The 
illastrations  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  rich  specimens  of  lithography.     The  work 
has  evidently  been  compiled  in  leisure  moments, 
for  the  volumes  supply  various  repetitions  of  simi- 
lar facts  and  figures.      The  first  volume  begins 
with  the  geography  of  Siam,  but  that  is  an  unde- 
fined and  varying  subject.     The  general  features 
of  the  country  are  a  back  range  of  grand  moun- 
tains, branches  of  the  Himalayas,  and  a  frontage 
of  islets  and  ocean,  with,  between  the  two,  a  long 
and  comparatively  narrow  region,  in  many  districts 
nearly  flat,  and  often,  therefore,  flooded,  for  it  is 
intersected  by  large  rivers— one  of   them,  Mei- 
klong,  is  reported  to  have  a  course  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles.     The  Meiuam  or  Menam   is  said   to 
run  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  miles.     It  is  the 
metropolitan  river  of  Siam.     The  old  capital  with 
the  pretty  name  of  Ayuthia  is  situated  upon   its 
banks,  but,  with  bad  taste  regarding  names,   as 
they  sound  in  European  ears,   the  Siamese  have 
gone  down  nearer  the  sea  to  Bangkok,   which   is 
now  their  royal  city.     Ayuthia  is  a  mass  of  ruins 
covered  over  by  elegant  creepers   and  forest  trees, 
with  twenty  to  thirty  thousand   persons   dwelling 
in  ~  the   centre   of  the   old  town,   and   plenty   of 
scorpions  and  of  serpents,  we  have  no   doubt,   in 
the  suburbs.     Bangkok  claims  a  population  equal 
neaHy  to  that  of  Glasgow  or  Liverpool,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  authorities  make   that   claim 
on  its  behalf.     It  is   situated   at   a  considerable 
dbtance  from  either  of  the  three   mouths  through 
which  the  Meinam  disgorges  its  waters  into  the 
gulf  of  Siam.   This  river  is  said  to  have  been  navi- 
gable once  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  sea  to  Chinese  junks ;  but   the   navigation  is 
now  only  a   hundred   miles   or  thereby,   for  sea 
going  vessels.  The  Ratiler  steamer,  which  carried 
Sir  John  Bowing  and  his  suite  upon  their  visit  to 
the  Sings  of  Siam,  experienced   few  obstacles   in 
ascending  td  Bangkok.     Meinam  is  a  name  com- 
mon to  idi  rivers,  in  the  language  of  Siam.     It  is 
applied  to  the  Bangkok  river  as  a  title  of  superior- 
ity.    That  stream,  like  the   Nile,   overflows   its 
banks  periodically,  and  the  annual  deluge  is  as« 
sociatdl  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil.     The  course 
of  this  Meiuam  is  fringed  with  banks  covered   by 
gorgeous  vegetation.     They    present    all    those 
attractions  which  water  and  wood   supply  in   the 
tropics.    The  river  itself  and  the  other  rivers  of 
Siam  support  fishes  endowed  with   the  uAgular 
power  of  living  en  tbe  knd  or  in  the   w»ter. 


They  are  amphibious,  and  a  family  ao 
tltat  the  woods  swarm  with  them.  The  wkiti 
elephants  of  Siam  are  obtained  in  *  the  fbreiti 
above  Ayuthia.  They  are  browu  rather  thaa 
whit^  and  so  sacred  or  so  scarce  that  the  blood- 
iest wars  between  the  kingdoms  of  Ava  aal 
Siam  have  occurred  respecting  the  custody  of  the 
white  elephants.  Farther  up  the  river  tlua 
Ayuthia,  the  still  older  capital  of  Phit  Sslok  it 
reached,  which  now  contains  only  ^ye  tfaoosani 
inhabitants,  cutters  of  teak  wood  for  the  moit 
civilised  and  commercial  dwellers  in  BangkoL  The 
Meiklong  is  an  independent  river  conneoted  witk 
the  Meinam  by  a  branch  like  that  which  jam 
some  of  the  South  American  rivers,  forsMog  s 
net  work  of  inland  navigation.  The  town  of 
Meiklong  contains  ten  thousand  inhabitanti^  sad 
the  valley  of  the  river  is  narrow,  but  crowded 
with  Chinese  villages.  The  Chantaburi  rim 
and  town,  are  still  more  distinct  and  indepe&deot, 
forming  the  capital  and  the  water-course  of  u 
entirely  independent  and  fertile  valley.  Qianis- 
buri  is  the  great  shipbuilding  port  of  Siam,  sad 
the  province  abounds  in  mineral  and  vegetable 
wealth,  from  the- famous  garden  of  Bangohang  to 
the  mountain  of  the  stars.  Its  articles  of  export- 
ation are  extremely  varied,  from  hides  to  saltfisli, 
ivory  to  precious  stones,  and  sugar  to  tobacco. 
The  Bangpatung  is  a  similar  river  flowiiif  tkroogli 
another  rich  valley  from  the  mountains  of  Cam- 
bodia, to  its  port  of  Bangplasoi,  where  fish  in  im- 
mense quantities,  ai^  salt  in  an  unlimited  sqiply 
meet  conveniently  together.  The  Meiklong  is 
the  longest  river  of  Siam,  whose  praise  was  sang 
in  the  '*  Lusiad"  by  the  poet  of  Portogal,  who 
styled  it  "  the  Captain  of  the  Waters,**  com- 
paring it  with  the  Nile,  and  asking  rather  fool- 
ishly:— 

And  shall  I  to  thU  geatla  river  throw 
My  melancholy  songB,  and  to  its  breMt 

ConAde  the  welted  leavee  that  tell  the  woe 
Of  many  a  shipwreck  dreary  and  distrastf 

These,  and  the  other  rivers,  oonld  all  be  joiud 
by  a  system  of  canalisation,  with  little  ezpeose  or 
labour;  so  that  the  entire  territoriea  of  Sian 
might  be  converted  into  gardens.  It  is  eves 
said  that  a  eanal  of  less  than  fifty  miles  woold 
connect  the  Bay  of  Bengal  with  the  MeinaaSy  mi 
save  aU  the  dangerous  aud  dreary,  as  it  is  a  loif 
and  tedious,  navigation  between  them. 

The  Malay  peninsula  separates  tbo  Bi^  of 
Bengal  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  vaat  leii|tk 
of  this  singular  tongue  of  laud,  which  is  tipped  kf 
the  island  aud  port  of  Singapore,  renden  ntj 
tedious  a  voyage  from  any  of  the  ports  of  Sestcoi 
India  to  the  Siamese  capital  or  territories, — Tor  tki 
Bangkok  Meinam,  since  the  King  of  Siam  iniatm 
us  that  Meinam  means  river,  enters  the  guff  Msr 
its  top,  and  Bangkok  is  at  some  distante  (torn  tiie 
monib  of  the  river.  The  Meikioog  «ad  tk$ 
Meinam  are  the  tvro  great  rivers  of  Sian  ;  imeI  ■ 
contains  many  minor  streams,  irhile  the  8aIMa 
riy«t,  nHiieh  falls  into  the  sdt  U  IDutftba,  mt 
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Mmhman^  ob  the  opposite  ebere  of  ite  kmg  micI 
OMTow  epit  of  bod  belonging  to  tke  Mahys,  rant 
paniM  to  the  Meinam,  and  ao  near  to  that  ri?er 
in  its  oonrse  that  they  seem  to  water  two  great 
neighbourii^  rallies,  separated  by  a  Aountaiooini 

The  irrigation  of  these  rall^s  eau  be  cheaply 
and  oompleteiy  effected ;  and  a  tast  extent  of 
territory  miglit  be  rescued  from  noxious  and  wild 
animals  (or  the  use  of  man.  At  present  even 
Singapore  town  is  not  secare  from  the  visits  of 
tigers,  who  swim  the  narrow  strait,  and  take  a 
neal  in  its  streets  or  subnrbs,  like  all  other  mur- 
derera  and  robbers,  chiefly  operating  in  the  dark. 
Ba  piwdmity  to  a  thinly  peopled  tropfcal  land, 
eovmd  to  a  rery  great  extent  by  natural  jungle, 
nraat  always  render  these  objectionable  Tisitations 
not  tmoonroon. 

Hm  capabilities  of  Siam  may  be  learned  fmm 
the  contents  of  the  first  ship  that  has  loaded  at 
Bttagkok  for  Londott,  sitee  the  nAiication  of  the 
trei^y  with  Sir  John  6owribg.  The  vessel  arrived 
eu.  the  17th  of  last  month,  with  a  cargo  of  which 
we  tvbjoin  the  details  -.- — 


24  Cases  of  Raw  Silk, 
SO  ditto  Oom  Benjaroin, 
f  ,609  haft  of  Sugar, 
Ifim  «tte  orBlaok  Pepper 
TTSdiiUofSlickke^ 
779  Bafiilo  Hides 
167  Baadles  Uemp, 


62  balet  of  Cotton, 
264  bags  of  Rice, 
Id  taba  &  33  bags  of  Indigo, 
66  bags  of  Cardamoms, 
22  easae  of  Oambore, 
1 1,302  pieces  of  Sapan  Wood, 
1  Elephant. 


Tfas  diCnem  items  forai  aa  assorted  cargo  of 
trapiad  prodttct;  enbraeing  specimens  of  nearly 
•TKtfibiag  that  the  tropics  fnmisli ;  and  the  only 
mmimmi  eaierad  on  the  list  is  the  largevt  and  yet 
the  moot  peaceable  of  the  tropics,  until  roased  by 
attacki,  or  by  his  own  error,  to  fury,  when  his 
wrath  is  teniUe. 

The  Siamese,  iaelodiog  the  Chinese,  are  gene- 
irnUj  Bhuddhists  in  rel^oa,  the  Malays  are  Maho- 
mtimm, — all  un  siares.  The  shiTcry  is  of  the 
■KMt  abjeet  kind.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  mere 
hmjing  and  selHng  of  themselFes  tM^er  $e,  but  to 
the  8eaii*adoratioQ  by  inferiors  of  superiors. 
Bven  ibb  hi^Mst  aoblei  appear  in  the  presenee  of 
fltif alij  in  a  crawling  or  squatting  posttire,  aud 
tiief  retaliate  upon  their  iaieriors  a  similar  abase* 
mtmtt»  The  Siamese  are  a  crawling  people,  in 
#adi  grade,  to  its  saperiors,  up  to  the  highest. 
Tbia  eostom  may,  however,  be  only  ati  exaggeration 
of  the  western  bowing,  and  only  one  derelopement 
a(  SflUteneas;  but  it  is  rery  inconsistent,  and 
«oud  not  be  snitabia  to  men  attired  ia  costly 
niateat.  The  Siamese  manage  to  cloihe  them- 
aelraa  with  one  piece  of  cloth,  in  an  ingenious 
al|la ;  bot  one  that  all  our  alPcctiou  for  the  plaid 
««p)d  BOt  lead  us  to  adopt ;  yet  the  kilt  and  plaid 
oC  JJka  ancients  formed  only  one  garment. 

Ae  Siamese  labourer  is  compelled  to  give  one- 
flMM  m  one-third  of  his  life  to  the  King.  This 
tax  ii  heavier  than  our  kte  iucomelaz,  and  all  the 
I  together,  while  it  must  retard  agricultural 
(  and  iflspeftriah  thetreaaary.    Th^  bonaas» 


or  prlosta,  of  Bhudda  have  to  be  sapporM  in 
idleness  by  the  population  who  work ;  and  they  are 
a  namerons  rare.  These  sturdy  beggars  nerer 
retnm  thanks  for  the  benevoleaoe  dereioped  ia 
their  favour.  They  accept  the  gifts  of  the  popu- 
lation ia  silence,  buried  in  contemplation.  Surape 
had  never  friars  of  order  black,  brown,  or  grey, 
who  reduced  the  voluntary  taxation  of  the  people 
to  a  scheme  so  stringent  as  the  system  of  the 
bonzes. 

The  partnership  of  royalty  adopted  in  Siam,  is 
without  precedent  in  any  other  country.  Sir  John 
Bo  wring  concluded  the  treaty  between  Britain  and 
Siam  witli  the  first  and  second  king.  Both  names 
appear  to  be  used  in  the  transaction  of  public 
Imsiness,  although  the  second  king  is  to  bo 
only  a  sleeping  partner  of  inferior  rank  to  the  first, 
and  his  ezpenses  and  payments  require  to  be 
vouched  by  the  first  king,  before  they  are  allowed 
from  the  public  treasury. 

The  two  Kings  have  (brmed  acquaintance  with 
the  English  language.  The  first  King  wrote  to 
Sir  John  Bowring  in  broken  Snglish,  but  he  has  a 
copying  press,  copies  his  letters  aad  anmbers 
them ;  the  communicatioa  to  the  British  Ambas- 
sador, Hthographed  in  this  volnme,  being  No.  S7. 
The  penmanship  is  better  than  the  gramaiar  or  the 
style,  but  the  King  of  Siam  may  say  truly  that  no 
European  monarch  can  write  to  him  in  the  Siam- 
ese language.  The  letter  of  the  seoond  Kitig  fa 
in  execution  and  style  superior  to  the  notes  that 
Sir  John  Bowring  might  have  expected  from  many 
English  gentlemen  or  noblemen.  It  is  nnexcep- 
tioBiU)le : — 

To  His  'Gzcelloncy  Sir  John  Bowring,  Governor  of  Hongr 
kong.  Minister  Flenipotenliary   to   the   Emperor   of 
diins,  fto.  &c. 
,   Sia,— It  gives  ms  grwt  ptteatars  to  kMr  of  yoar  Eteel- 
leney*s  arrival  in  Siam  aa  tke  repreaeaUtiTe  of  jmir  most 
gracious  Sovereign  Queen  Victoria;    it  will  aflbrj  magraat 
pleasure  to  meet  and  welcome  you  personally  to  Siam.     In 
(he  meantime  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  few  Siamese  fraits 
bread,  caks  &e.,  with  the  assurance  of  my  high  respect. 
I  EamaiD,  Sir,  youri  &UhfnUy, 

S.  PiH  KiAU  Cuay  tu  bux. 
Second  King  o(  Siam,  |(c 
Palace  of  Second  King,  April  4lh,  1853. 

The  Kings  of  Siam  ara  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  fiuglish  language,  but  they  hare  eultira- 
ted  our  literature  and  science.  Contribvtiona  by 
one  of  them,  we  have  no  doubt  the  second  king, 
to  the  Bangkok  calendar,  exhibit  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  some  scientific  subjects.  They 
possess  good  libraries  of  £ngli$h  books,  and 
scientific  instruments  on  which  they  set  great 
value.  The  second  King  is  well  acquainted  with 
geography,  and  mttst  be  an  accomplished  geatle- 
man. 

The  missionaries  represent  the  Siamese  as 
generally  frivolous,  gay,  gentle,  inconsiderate, 
and  timid.  They  avoid  disputes,  and  therefore 
are  apparently  tolerant  of  missions  and  mission- 
aries, yet  they  do  not  chan^  their  creed  easily. 
They  MkfW  the  opioioft  that  all  religions  are  good 
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ia  their  JuAiwt  plaees.  It  is  rq  old  Heathen  View 
of  worship.  Fharoah  of  Bgypt  denied  not  that 
the  Hebrews  were  boand  to  worship  their  Gk>d. 
The  Canaanitish  nations  belieied  in  His  existenoe 
and  His  power  upon  the  monntains  of  Israel. 
Thej  even  were  willing  to  giro  Him  a  certain  por- 
tion of  their  reverence.  The  Aomans  incorporated 
the  deities  of  conquered  nations  in  their  mythologj. 
The  mixed  Samaritans  worshipped  GM  when  they 
came  into  the  laud  which  thej  believed  to  be 
placed  under  his  tutelage.  The  Romans  at  a 
subsequent  period  were  not  unwilling  to  place  the 
Saviour  among  the  heroes  whom  thej  worshipped, 
and  while  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews 
commenced  by  adding  the  idols  of  the  nations 
around  them  to  their  former  worship,  we  must  re- 
gret that  Gbriatianity,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  dark  middle  ages,  incorporated  parts  of  the 
Paganism  that  from  Europe  was  fast  fading  away» 
in  ceremonies,  if  not  in  creed. 

The  Hhoddist  religion  is  evidently  superior  to 
the  other  developments  of  Heathenism  in  the  East, 
upon  some  practical  matters.  Thus  females  in 
the  Bhuddiat  countries  are  said  to  occupy  a  higher 
position  in  society  than  in  other  Heathen  or 
Maliommedan  lands ;  yet  our  knowledge  of  Chinese 
crimes  scarcely  supports  this  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Bowring;  for  female  infanticide  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  China,  as  it  has  been  common,  or 
even  more  than  common,  in  many  parts  of  India. 
Although  a  surplus  of  females  is  a  contingency 
against  which  the  Bhnddista  of  China  provide  by 
this  cruelty,  yet  they  oppose  the  emigration  of 
adult  females  even  when  accompanied  by  males,  and 
thns  render  the  latter  comparatively  useless  as 
settlers,  and  of  less  value  than  they  might  assume 
as  occasional  labourers,  in  our  West  Indian 
colonies.  The  artificial  compression  of  the  feet 
in  Chinese  females  originated  probably  in  this 
enmity  to  their  migration. 

Another  feature  in  the  Siamese  character  as- 
cribed to  Bhuddism  is  the  respect  given  to 
children  by  their  parents,  and  the  reverence  paid 
to  their  parento  by  children.  This  characteristic 
ia  rendered  by  the  Bhuddist  authorities  a  terrible 
instrument  of  punishment.  Thus  Commissioner 
Teh  even  now  threatens  the  Chinese,  resident  in 
Hongkong,  with  the  punishment  of  their  families 
if  they  do  not  return  to  the  territories  of  the  Em- 
peror; also  the  desecration  of  their  ancestors* 
graves  if  they  are  of  service  to  the  barbarians. 

Sir  John  Bowring  says  :— 

Of  the  affection  of  parents  for  children,  and  the  deference 
paid  by  the  young  to  the  old,  we  saw  abandant  eridenee  in 
all  dasMa  of  society.  Fathers  were  oonsUntly  observed 
eanyiag  about  their  offipring  in  their  aras,  and  mothers 
engaged  in  adorning  them.  The  King  was  nerer  seen  in 
pnblic  by  us  without  some  of  his  younger  children  near  him, 
and  we  had  no  intercourse  with  iJie  nobles  where  numbers 
of  Kltle  ones  were  not  on  the  carpet,  grouped  around  their 
cUen,  and  frequently  reeeiTing  attentions  from  them. 

Sir  John  Bowring^  however,  states  that  the 
mothers  of  these  children  were  observed  in  a 


•qnatting  position  at  the  door  of  the  apartmenU 
where  the  fathers  fondled  the  children,  not  ia  ae- 
cordance  with  our  domestic  habits.  "  MendMity," 
he  says,  is  "  not  a  national  defect  among  the 
Siamese,**  admitting  that  "  lying,  no  donbt,  is  often 
resorted  to  as  a  protection  against  injustice  or  op- 
pression.*' "  Dishonesty,"  he  asserts,  **  is  repug- 
nant to  Siamese  habits.**  He  mentions  thit 
"  suicide  is  rare,"  and  states  that  "  murders  aie 
very  rare,  averaging  not  one  in  a  year,"  whSe 
*'  the  people  are  eminently  hospitable.*'  As  in  Hin- 
dostau,  buildings  are  erected  in  Siam  for  the  cod* 
venience  of  travellers,  and  we  are  reminded  of 
patriarchal  hospitality  and  times  by  the  oondnet  of 
the  Siamese  "  women,"  who  "  spontaneously 
bring  to  them  jars  of  water  to  appease  the  thirst 
of  those  who  are  journeying."  These  amiabfe 
characteristics  are  traced  by  Sir  John  Bowring  in 
some  measure  to  the  religion  of  the  Siamese ;  yet 
the  Chinese  in  their  own  country  are  diametricaliy 
opposed  to  those  good  points  in  Siamese  oontet 
that  we  have  named,  and  they  are  of  the  tame 
religion.  The  difference  may  be  caoaed  in  pait 
by  the  vast  population  and  the  relative  want  of 
land  in  China,  and  among  the  higher  classes  of  the 
great  empire  by  the  contempt  evinced,  beonnae  it 
b  felt,  for  all  foreign  customs  and  habits ;  but  in 
which  the  Siamese,  differing  from  the  BnmMae  on 
tho  north-west,  and  the  Chinese  on  the  nortk-easi; 
do  not  join ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  kings  read 
foreign  literature,  and  study  western  setenoe.  The 
indisposition  of  the  Siamese  to  the  deatracliQB  of 
animal  life,  prevents,  as  we  have  remarked,  ^e  in- 
crease of  rational  life.  It  is  a  dear  oomnMBtvy 
on  the  text  "  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  aptrit  smtk 
Ufe.** 

It  is  an  amiable  weakness,  like  that  of  able  sea 
among  ourselves  who  consider  peace  cheap  at  any 
price.  We  think  it  dear  if  it  be  pnrrimsed  by  tbe 
destruction  of  liberty,  the  establishment  of  oppres- 
sion, and  the  prosperity  of  tyranny.  The  over- 
throw of  Commissioner  Yeh  at  China,  would  be  a 
great  blessing  to  suffering  humanity ;  even  if  i 
difficulty  existed  in  doing  the  work.  We  i 
enact  the  part  either  of  Jack  the  Qiant  KiUerc 
all  the  globe;  or  St.  George,  to  seek  ont  the 
dragons  of  all  lands,  and  slay  them  ;  bnt  we  need 
not  try  to  sav6  these  blood-red  dragons  when  tbey 
come  in  our  path.  At  any  rate  the  oonsenmtkm 
of  beasts  of  prey  and  reptiles  by  the  Siaanene  k 
mistaken  humanity. 

The  following  passage  from  vol.  ii.,  p.  97S-9, 
gives,  like  many  others  in  the  book,  glimpses  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  king  No.  L  : — 

When  I  reached  the  landing  place,  the  chair,  vifk  a 
bearer  of  a  huge  umbrella,  conveyed  me  within  the  pabos 
courts,  through  hundreds  of  torch  bearers,  the  aoUton 
placed  at  different  spots  "  presenting  arms'*  to  tlse  eiiv 
giren  in  English.  On  reaching  the  reccptkm  flam^  the 
King  came  forward.  Two  little  children  of  the  Kiag  wtn 
playing  upon  a  crimson  and  gold  carpet,  who  aomMMi  at 
my  appToaofa,  and  were  taken  away.  They 
nothing,  except  wide  biimmed   hats,  whidi 

heads.    He  took  ne  to  his  miTnte  apartnentsi. 
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with  bentifal  peadokt,  tUtoM  of  Qaeea  Viotoria  and 
Priaee  /Llbtrt,  Iwndto—  Uioiielan^  tharmoiiiaten,  &e.  He 
thai  kd  Bd  Uiroogh  two  or  three  tmall  chamben,  where 
wen  ftoe  •pecinieM  of  Chinese  poreelaia  services,  and  other 
costly  decorations.  Almost  everything  seemed  English. 
There  were  many  new  books  on  the  shelves.  The  King 
spoke  of  the  history  of  Siaro,  and  said  it  was  rather  obsenra 
tad  (abnloas  ;  bat  that  the  more  veracious  portions  went 
hack  about  Ive  handred  years ;  that  the  Siamese  alphabet 
had  been  iatrodooed  about  that  time.  Inscribed  npon  the 
spartments  to  which  his  Majesty  had  conducted  me,  were 
the  words  **  Royal  Pleasure**  in  English,  and  in  Sanscrit 
eharaeters  with  the  same  meaning.  He  asked  me  if  I  should 
like  to  hear  Siamese  musie.  On  my  answering  "  yes,**  a 
Ba«ber  of  young  people,  (I  could  not  distinguish  the  boys 
from  the  girls)  pli^ed  some  rather  pretty  and  plaintive  airs, 
and  enteitained  us  with  songs  which  were  less  wild  and 
suMiotoooos  than  I  could  have  expected.  His  Majesty  then 
eoadoeted  me  to  the  hall  of  audience,  leading  me  by  the 
haad  wherever  we  went,  amidst  the  prostrate  nobles,  crawl- 
isf  about,  or  bending  their  heads  in  the  dust  at  his  pre- 


The  second  King's  home  was,  if  possible,  more 
iateUectiud,  in  its  small  librarj  and  its  soientifio 
lUdy,  than  the  first  palace.  Both  monarcbs  pre- 
ferred instruments  connected  with  science  to  any 
other  gift,  but  ail  the  Siamese  acted  in  a  gentle- 
manly way,  when  contrasted  witb  othei  Asiatic  na- 
tions, and  aToided  all  appearance  of  avarice.  The 
diierence  between  the  experiences  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  at  Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia,  in 
1798,  and  of  Sir  John  Bowring  at  Bangkok,  in 
1855,  is  very  remarkable.  The  Persians  have 
not,  we  fear,  greatly  improved  during  the  half  cen- 
ittiy;  while  the  strange  Siamese,  dwelling  almost 
tlone,  hit,  now  at  least,  on  the  most  handsome 
Banner  in  the  matter  of  gifts.  The  first  King 
expressed  regret  at  his  inability  to  carry  out  a 
purpose  which  he  once  entertained,  of  sending  a 
crown  to  her  Majesty.  Sir  John  Bowring  assured 
him  that  a  few  of  the  natural  productions  of  the 
cointry  would  give  much  more  gratification  to 
Queen  Victoria* 

An  extract  from  the  Author's  journal  will  give 
a  graphio  view  of  the  courtiers  who  surround  the 
throne  at  Bangkok.  We  copy  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  approach  to  the  river : — 

Mireh  28. — To-dey  there  came  a  letter  from  the  king.  It 
wss  broaght  in  an  ornamented  vase  of  gold  by  three  high 
oimn,  one  of  whom  spoke  English.  They  had  a  quantity 
of  frnit,  sent  by  the  king— mangoes,  orviges,  lidies,  ansnas, 
pUstains,  and  several  species  unknown  to  roe — all  in  richly 
VBsmested  silver  salvers,  with  a  variety  of  sweetmeats, 
wisnd  with  banana  leaves.  Another  boat  followed,  with  a 
Isrie  £spby  of  eoeoa-nnts,  sngar-canes,  one  hundred  fowls, 
Ms,  pigs,  eggs,  rice,  paddy,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  our  crews. 
Ob  boud  this  second  boat  was  a  sharp  Siamese,  whom  they 
cdled  Csptain  Dick,  and  who  was  said  to  come  from  the 
•nosd  king,  having  commanded  one  of  his  ships.  He  was 
isfsiative  idnut  divers  matters.  The  second  boat  brought 
WUsn  from  our  envoys,  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  all 
thitbid  taken  place — of  the  attentions  shown  them,  and  of 
ttdr  bterooorse  with  the  high  authorities.  The  question 
nlsr  disenssion  seems  to  he,  whether  or  not  the  Rattler 
M  convey  me  to  Ban^ok. 

the  officers  remained  a  couple  of  hours  on  board,  saw  the 
ibim  nd  behaved  in  a  gentlemanly  way.  Their  own  at- 
MiBts  crouched  in  their  presence  with  extreme  servility, 
aad  babitnal  prostntion.  The  man  who  said  he  was  of  the 
tbiid  Older  of  aoblei,  and  odled  himself  CaptabDick,  came 


with  the  stores,  and  was  very  iuqnisitive.  He  said  the 
second  king  had  taoght  him  Engb'sh,  and,  probably  to  elicit 
some  complimentary  admi^on,  he  remarked — **  Siamese 
country  will  belong  to  English  some  day.'*  He  said  the 
second  king  had  read  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
had  called  a  ship  by  his  name.  He  said  his  Migesty  had 
Maryatt*s  code  of  merchant  signals,  and  asked  whether  he 
could  get  those  of  the  roysl  navy.  He  asked  to  see  the 
serew  of  our  steamer,  and  remarked  that  it  looked  like  the 
•*  patent  cog." 

He  had  been  at  Singapore  and  Batavia,  and  hoped,  if  he 
came  to  Hongkong,  that  I  would  be  civil  to  him.  He  tried 
to  get  a  sword-belt  from  the  offieers,  as  be  said  he  had  a 
sword,  but  not  a  sword-belt  to  hang  it  on.  He  ate  and 
drank  (but  moderately)  with  the  offieers,  and  offered  all  sorts 
of  services  at  Bangkok.  He  had  a  servant,  bearing  a  silver 
teapot,  embossed  with  gold,  and  said  nobody  eould  use  that 
unh»s  he  were  a  noble.  lu  cose  would  be  about  Afty 
doUan ;  the  weight  of  the  silver,  forty ;  the  rest  for  tkie 
gold  and  the  workmanship.  He  seemed  a  small  person  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  envoys,  whom  the  king  calls  in  his 
letter  to  me,  his  private  ministers.  The  arrival  of  the  white 
elephant  seems  to  have  created  a  great  sensation  in  Bang- 
kok. The  letters  from  our  envoys  show  they  were  not 
aware  that  any  commnnioatioa  had  eome  direct  from  the 
king. 

March  31. — It  is  curious  to  see  how  English  influences 
establish  themselves  in  a  covntry  so  remote  as  Siam.  The 
king  has  found  means  of  employing  many  persons  able  to 
speak  Englisli,  and  their  histories  no  doubt  would  be  curious. 
One  man,  who  has  been  made  a  noble,  wu  a  captain,  and,  I 
believe,  is  now  a  merchant,  called  himself  an  Armenian,  but 
was  bom  at  Ispaliao.  He  seems  to  have  been  strangely 
tossed  about  the  world,  but,  no  doubt,  is  useful  in  Sism. 
He  accompanied  the  son  of  the  prime  minister,  and  the 
^nvoy  from  the  second  king,  on  hoard  the  Rattler.  The 
"  prime  minister**  of  the  king,  who  came  yesterday,  told  ne 
he  had  been  taught  English  by  Dr.  Bradley,  and  he  spoke 
with  much  propriety  and  correctness.  One  of  the  attendants 
had  studied  navigation  nt  Mrs.  Taylor's  school  in  the  Mino* 
ries ;  spoke  English  well,  and  read  many  English  books ; 
said  he  liked  England,  bnt  it  was  not  a  place  for  a  poor  maa 
to  live.  He  had  lived  in  a  **  sailor's  home,"  he  said,  and  was 
only  fourteen  when  he  left  Siam. 

The  talkative  fellow,  who  called  himself  Captain  Dick, 
who  had  lost  the  vessel  which  belonged  to  the  second  king, 
and  was  now  **  looking  about*'  for  something  to  do,  came 
with  one  of  the  parties  to  report  matters  to  his  master, 
whose  position  is  not  very  dear  to  me,  as  I  observe  he  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  first  king,  who  no  longer  signs  as  first 
king,  but  the  '*  King  of  Siam."  I  hear  from  some  of  the 
functionaries  who  came  on  board,  that  the  second  king  does 
not  occupy  himself  so  much  as  he  used  to  do  in  nautical  and 
mechanical  studies — he  may  be  busied  with  his  religious 
caree.  Some  of  the  salted  fish  sent  by  the  kiog  was  pUead 
on  the  table  at  breakfast  this  morning,  aad  prooouneed 
excellent  by  everybody.  The  specimens  sent  of  preserved 
meata  in  bottles  are  curious.  The  first  are  powd«rcd  into 
small  fragments,  looking  like  masses  of  saffron. 


It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  state  how 
English  customs  and  language  have  been  esta* 
blished  so  far  in  Siam ;  but  the  circumstance  is 
attributable  probably  to  the  merchants  and  mis- 
sionaries.  The  missionaries  acquire  influence  from 
their  regular  residence  in  a  capital  where  the 
nobles  want  to  learn  much  that  they  can  teaoh, 
and  are  so  careless  of  their  religion  that  they  dis- 
cuss its  demerits  or  merits  coolly  with  strangers— 
a  course  to  which  the  Chinese  and  the  Mahometans 
will  not  condescend.  The  banks  of  the  river  ap- 
pear to  be  very  beautiful,  and  Sir  John  Bowring, 
amid  all  the  cares  and  ceremonies  of  state,  des- 
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oribes  in  a  pleasant  stjle  the  natoral  decorations 
of  this  fertUe  land : — 

The  ippMranoeof  tht  mer  u  bcaotiftil,  erovM  wHli  tht 
mlMtt  TigvUitioB  to  tW  water's  edgt.  Now  and  tk«s  a 
Waboo-bit  it  tata  anidtt  tht  foUagc,  wiMaa  ^mMu  of 
bright  aid  baaatifol  graan  so  mt  coM  copy,  fnrila  aad 
flower*  haag  by  Ihowiaada  o«  tht  branebea.  We  obaerred 
that  even  the  wild  aaianla  were  aearoely  aeared  by  o«r 
approaeh.  Fithea  glided  over  the  mad  baDki,  sad  btrda 
cither  aait  lookmg  at  la  aa  we  paaaed,  or  winged  their  way 
aMiad  and  about  w.  The  ahaoat  oaked  people  aat  and 
looked  at  aa  aa  we  glided  by»  and  their  habitaliooa  weie 
geaerally  Barked  oat  by  a  amidl  creak,  with  a  mde  boat^  and 
OM  or  Bore  pariah  doga.  Aa  we  approached  Baagkok, 
floatiag  hotttee  became  aaere  and  more  nooMroea.  Thcj  are 
raiead  o«  pike  at  hambooa,  aad  BMwred  to  the  ahoraa ;  they 
are  the  ahopa  and  bexaan  aa  well  aa  the  dwellinga  of  the 
iahabitaata. 

la  front  of  aome  of  the  snperior  ediioea,  we  obaerTcd  a 
great  nunber  of  ladiea  waiting  to  ree  the  proceaaion,  among 
whoa  the  wivea  of  the  Phra  Klang,  were  pointed  .oat  to  na. 
Many  of  the  prfeata  (tahpoioa)  aat  npon  the  raAa  and 
wharrea  before  their  templet.  We  hn^  remarked  one  soli- 
tary tnhpoin  ateering  a  miserable  boat. 

At  Praklan,  we  were  atrack  by  the  enormont  and  formid- 
nbto  ebnina  and  wood-woii  which  bad  been  made  to  protect 
the  river,  and  which,  at  one  tinie,  we  were  informed,  might 
be  naed  to  atop  onr  progreaa ;  bat  instead  of  an  impediment, 
we  fonnd  a  mi^.general,  wearing  gold  and  silver  flowers  on 
the  side  of  his  roond  hat ;  he  being  clad  ia  a  jacket  of 
pnrple  ailk,  with  goM  ornaments,  and  telltng  na  he  spoke 
Bortagnese,  aad  wna  deaoended  from  Poringneae  aneotry, 
bat  he  had  never  left  Siam.  He  says  there  are  a  thonaand 
Portngveae  settled  in  the  country.  Roasted  pigs,  decks,  and 
a  great  variety  of  meats  and  sweatmcats ;  fmits  in  proruione 
—fine  meogoes,  plantains,  oranges,  Kches,  dried  dntee  from 
China,  with  tea  and  other  appliaaces,  arreated  aa  on  onr 
way,  and  we  had  all  the  embarrassments  of  snperflnons  table 
Inxariea  aronnd  na.  After  being  detained  about  half  an 
boar,  we  proceeded  np  the  river  in  gieat  glee. 

From  this  description  of  the  ri?er  banks,  and 
from  everything  in  the  Tolnme,  we  gather  that 
Siam  is  the  Paradise  of  the  East,  while  even  the 
hmnan  family,  subject  to  the  exceptions  already 
taken,  which  are  important  and  numerous,  lire 
in  a  pleasant  region.  Like  the  Pharoahs  of 
Egypt,  tha  ralen  of  Siam  are  fond  of  building  im- 
posing tombs.  The  temples  of  the  Bhoddists  are 
to  greater  than  we  con  Id  readily  suppose.  The 
tomb  of  the  late  King  is  magnificent,  at  least  in 
tiiA  lithograph,  coloured  in  gold  aad  purple,  so  as 
to  Satigna  tb*  eye  with  the  splendour  of  its  page. 
Then  e^ery  SKameee  has  his  bamboo,  and  the 
British  Plenipotentiary,  whUc  he  explains  the 
nature  of  all  the  indigenous  plants  of  Siam,  dwells 
with  peculiar  pleasure  on  the  bamboo: — 

The  hmtioo  peHbrma  among  the  Siameae  a  great  portion 
of  the  mnltitudinoos  services  which  the  still  more  ingeaions 
and  inventive  inhabitanta  of  China  have  extracted  from  it. 
It  is  employed  for  bnilding,  for  baskets,  mats,  and  Teasels  of 
every  sort.  In  some  shape  or  other  it  is  nsed  for  food,  for 
dothiog^  for  shelter,  for  navigation,  for  comfort,  and  for 
oraament*  It  it  the  pk»t  alike  of  the  ntilitariaa  and  the 
poet,  one  perpetaally  tnming  to  aocoant  its  infinite  variety 
of  naes,  the  other  celebrating  its  mnltifarious  beauties ;  it  is 
the  raw  material  of  the  shipwright  and  the  builder,  the  tool- 
maker  and  the  carver ;  ont  of  it  aro  conatrncted  instruments 
of  mnsie  and  weapona  of  war.  The  haidaeaa  of  the  wood, 
the  foeUitj  with  which  it  is  split  into  the  minutest  threads, 
the  straishtnesa  and  regularity  of  iu  fibres,  iU  amootb- 
neaa  of  surfooe,  the  rapidity  of  iU  growth,  all  add  to  iU 


value.  It  lends  itaelf  from  the  moil  etqaWte  and  misBla 
carving  to  the  coarsest  usages  of  the  crate  and  the  hwdk, 
ooUectiog,  eooveying,  or  dtstribating  every  apeeiea  of  flnii. 
It  snppHea  ire  hj  friction,  aad  ia  the  great  watar-iiuaiatto, 
being  an  ahaoat  ready-fenaed  condait.  Ia  aoase  apaeaae  the 
kaota  or  separations  in  the  atalk  are  diatant  six  or  aevea 
feet,  in  othen  they  are  adjacent.  For  boxes,  for  neta,  for 
cordage,  for  threads,  for  numerous  implementa  and  iaalra- 
ments,  it  is  the  everpresent  material.  Perhaps  aaiidat  iw 
many  gifts  of  Providence  to  n  tropical  region,  the  baabae 
is  the  most  benignant,  appropriate,  and  acoeasiMe.  lie 
author,  the  sculptor,  the  architect,  and  the  painter,  Inve  al 
laid  it  under  contribution  in  the  field  of  imagiaatkni,  aad 
the  dcrelopemcnt  of  art;  and  if  the  camel  is  charaeteriefc 
of  the  desert,  the  bamboo  may  be  eonaidered  typical  of  the 
Indo-Chineae  nations.  Its  leaves,  its  stems,  its  braachs 
its  roots,  all  contribute  to  mnltitudinoos  okgeets,  a  deUikd 
deecriptioB  of  which  would  fill  thousand  of  pages. 

Only  think  for  a  moment  how  Tery  little  we 
know  in  this  oouatry.  The  Palm  tree  w^  torn- 
prebend  rery  well,  but  this  bamboo  is  almost  «■- 
known.  We  employ  it  oeeasiomUy  for  maWella 
stalks  aad  walking  canes,  but  the  multifarious  da- 
ties  performed  by  this  one  vagelaUe  in  tbe  Baal 
are  soarosly  svapeettd  ia  the  West.  II  has  ■• 
ri?al  here,  aad  we  may  laaient  in  Tain  that  it  wtt 
not  bear  traasplanlatioa.  Diseonnt  the  despotissa, 
exile  the  crawling,  the  bonsas,  and  tho  beasts — 
that  horrible  array  of  beasts  which  appaseatfy 
includes  all  that  Western  mee  detest  ai^  ~ 
and  with  its  bamboos,  ils  mangoes,  its 
fruits  and  cooling  streapie,  its  ooUon  plants  aad 
sugar  canes,  its  silks,  and  gold,  aad  precious  atoaea^ 
its  gentle  Heatheas,  male  aad  female,  ahaoat  naked 
though  they  be,  yet  not  savage,  its  ganfeoa  ef 
jungles,  its  vast  hmds  awattiag  the  hand  of 
the  industrious,  and  its  fatally  easy  means  of  aap^ 
porting  life,  and  this  Siam  would  seem  to  be  a 
modem  Eden,  teemag  with  peace  and  plentj. 

Christian  missionaries  have  not  hitherto^  ia  the 
author's  opimoa,  BMde  great  progress  in  Biaai. 
Takbg  the  facts  stated  by  him  they  have^  hov- 
erer,  reasoa  for  thankfulness.  The  aatuial  world 
teaches  us  that  we  must  plough  and  sew  ere  ww 
reap.  The  missionaries  plough  aad  sow.  Other 
men  will  enter  upon  their  labours.  The  di^  of 
one  generation  will  be  occupied  in  the  removal  of 
obstaoles  which  begin  to  disappear;  yet  it  is  eoooaa 
that  the  lowest  castes  accept  the  messages  of  li» 
Protestant  missionaries  more  readily  than  tMr 
superiors.  Still  it  is  true  that  to  Uie  poor  the 
gospel  is  preached.  The  Kareena  yield  Uie 
promising  converts.     And  who  are  they  ?  : — 

The  Eareens  are  held  to  hare  been  the  orig:inal  ink 
tants  of  Siam,  who  abandoned  the  country,  when  the  S 
invaded  it,  and  built  the  capital  of  Ayuthia.  Tb^  i 
to  the  mountainous  regions  on  the  east  and  wett,  which  tkm 
occupy  to  this  time.  They  are  of  Urger  stature  than  m$ 
Siamese — agile,  robust,  and  hardened  against  fatigue,  le- 
customed  from  youth  to  bbour  and  priration,  they  wSBa^ 
pursue  the  toilsome  forest  explorations.  Their  phyaiogwoaiy, 
especially  that  of  the  women,  is  mild  and  pleasing. 

The  men  wear  a  white  sleeved  rob^  which  reachea  uaAm^ 
down  their  legs ;  they  ha?e  a  belt  round  their  waist,  aad  a 
simple  cotton  cloth  rolled  about  their  heads. 

They  allow  their  hair  to  grow,  and  bore  their  eaia^  ^ 
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TIm  vmmb  wmr  *  nronf,  or  petticoat,  over  which  is  a 
VMBf  iilud  with  hitt  of  coloured  glass  and  adomiogs. 
Tbey  have  abo  aeekbees,  end  snrronad  their  heads  with  a 
eoOoa  eftotk,  whose  two  eods  fall  over  their  shoulders.  Their 
•m  are  doogatcd  hy  the  smspension,  from  a  Urge  hored 
bckk,  of  iamtn,  preeioQS  stones,  and  gold  and  silver  oraa- 

Their  hats  are  made  of  hamhoos,  and  are  ascended  by  a 
wii»  ladder ;  bamboos,  eahibashes,  baskets,  and  a  few  coarse 
Bats,  Corm  the  whole  of  their  fnmitnre.  These  habitations 
are  oa^  haitt  for  temporarj  nse ;  the  people  migrate  year 
after  jear  firom  one  spot  to  another,  bnming  and  clesring 
away  a  spaoe  for  the  caltivation  of  the  rice  they  consnme. 
Tbej  have  no  books  or  written  laws,  their  legiaktion  being 
tfMBtkmal. 

Their  ehieft  are  elected,  not  hersditary,  and  exerdse  a 
IMUeraal  and  proteetite  influence. 

The  Kareens  are  believed  to  have  a  common  ancestry 
vHh  the  Laos,  whom  they  much  resemble.  They  reeogoiM 
A  SOoA  and  an  evil  spirit ;  the  good  genios  being  well  dis- 
poeed,  ihej  do  net  deem  H  neoessaiy  to  conciliate  him ; 
heiioe  all  their  saerifless  are  offered  to  the  maleficent  genius. 
They  have  no  priests  or  pagodas,  no  assemblages  for  worship 
or  ratigioas  dhpli^s.  They  address  their  supplications  to 
the  evil  spirit  when  they  have  any  favour  to  ask,  or  evil  to 
avctt.  This  absence  of  religions  forms  and  prejudices  in 
CsToar  of  any  particular  system,  has  made  the  Kareens 
willing  ooBverU  to  Christianity,  and  the  Protestant  mission- 
ariea  have  had  considerable  success  among  them. 

They  possess  many  excellent  moral  qoalitiea;  ihfj  are 
aoher,  trustworthy,  and  tmthfnl.  Polygamy  is  unknown 
amoBg  them.  HospitaHty  is  so  nnirersal  that  it  is  elaimed 
vhhoat  hesitation,  and  gnmted  without  stint.  A  visitor  is 
alvaya  welcome  to  fbod  and  shelter,  and  they  distribute 
wUliagly  amoag  one  another  whatererthey  possess  in  super. 
laity. 

Tliey  are  wholly  uneducated.  Pishing,  hunting,  and  the 
awple  cnhivation  of  rice  and  vegetables,  are  their  sole  em* 
plsiyumita.  A  candidate  Ibr  the  hand  of  a  virgin  must 
f^fUM  her  eahin,  and  is  expected  to  overthrow  a  strong 
man  {rfaeed  lor  her  defence. 

They  born  their  dead,  but  rescoe  from  the  ashes  a  portion 
of  the  skull,  which  they  suspend  from  a  tree,  with  the 
dothes,  oraaments,  aad  arms  of  the  deceased.  They  dance, 
•>■«»;  higmbrions  songs,  around  these  relics,  which  the 


eldest  afterwards  convey  to  and  bury  at  the  foot  of  some 
distant  mountains,  charging  the  spirit  of  the  departed  not  to 
return  to  molest  his  family,  as  all  his  earthly  possess  ions 
hare  been  interred  with  him. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Jodson  of  the  Kareens  is,  in 
some  respects  less  favourable  than  that  of  Bishop  Pallegoix. 
Their  early  history  seems  quite  a  matter  of  coojecture ;  but 
they  are  supposed  to  emanate  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  regions  in  which  they  dwell.  Mr.  Jndson  calls  them 
meek,  pesceful,  simple,  and  credulous,  Vith  many  of  the 
softer  virtues,  and  few  flagrant  rices.  They  are  drunken, 
filthy,  sod  indolent ;  but  their  morals,  in  other  respects,  are 
superior  to  those  of  many  more  civilised  races.  In  their 
traditions,  truths  and  absurdities  are  mingled.  They  have 
tolerably  definite  ideas  of  a  great  Being,  who  governs  the 
universe,  and  many  of  their  traditionary  precepts  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Gospel. 

Not  being  Bnddhists,  they  have  been  persecuted  by  Bud* 
dhists,  and  this  had,  undoubtedly,  disposed  them  laore  wik 
liagly  to  receive  Chistian  iastmctioa. 

Oae  of  the  earliest  Protestant  missionariea  to  Bormah  waa 
siraek  with  groups  of  strange  wikUookiog  men,  ehd  ia  aa- 
shapely  garments,  who  now  and  then  passed  his  abode.  He 
heard  they  were  a  numerous  race,  who  kept  aloof  from  other 
men,  and  were  as  untameable  as  the  mountaia  birds.  He 
redeemed  one  of  them  from  shvery,  and  converted  him. 
Through  him  his  feyows  were  reached.  They  had  no  strong 
prqodices,  professed  no  religion ;  their  traditions  led  them 
t9  expect  instruction  from  the  west  white-faced  teachers, 
who  were  to  give  them  knowledge  of  God.  The  missionaries 
brought  civilisation  with  Christianity —at  all  events,  its 
rudiments ;  reading  and  writing  were  introduced,  and  the 
Kareens  found  to  their  anaienieBt,  that  the  me^nng  of  a 
spoken  word  conld  be  eooveyed  by  a  written  sign. 

The  two  volomes  devoted  to  Siam  are  extremely 
interesting,  for  we  expect  from  the  attaiDments 
and  characters  of  the  monarchs,  that  great  changes 
will  occur  rapidly  in  that  land  to  which  the  visit 
of  the  author — and  the  originator  of  the  treaty — 
will  decidedly  tend.  The  Tolumiss  abound  in 
illustrations  that  supply,  we  believe,  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  buildings  or  costumes  wbioh  they  repre- 
sent. 


falfabi  %  Jtoi  toltier'j?  (km)istm 


iroiLBA^  TOE  GOYEBJ^OR  TEE ! 

<;ONSlinBABLT  APRS  TBlTllTSOir. 
Bt  IBB  Biom  Hovi.  B.  IPIsb^b-i. 

PABT  I. 

If  70«i*re  waking,  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  wifie  dear, 
P'or  to-norrow  will  be  the  hwAt^  da|  of  all  the  Coounons' 


7or  Cobdea  hnive  hath  awom  that  he  will  floor  poor  Pam 

tfamtday, 
Aad  rm  to  he  sgoMami^  of  Yeh,  my  dear,  the  gentle 

GoveraorXeh! 

Hicri^s  many  a  Belial  in  the  Hoaae—bnt  none  so  keen  as  I, 
To  exyfaua  the  thing  which  is  not— and  that  which  is, 


Oh  I  Boae  can  speak  like  little  Pis,  the  people  all  do  say ; 
So  Vm  to  apoet  against  Pslmerston,  for  injured  Qovemor 


I  mean  to  punish  perjured.  Pam  for  past  siicial  siaa; 

I  mean  thnt  aU  the  ''Xoa"  be  ''Outs,**  Md  aU  the  "Outs** 
be  "Ins;" 

And  I  musteaU  my  ehoioest  flewera  of  rhetoric,  they  si^ — 

And  speak  of  mordeied  Chinamen,  and  that  dove-like  Go- 
vernor Teh  I 

Up  with  the  Eari  of  Derby  and  down  with  *  W.  B. !" 
Up  with  the  quartern  loaf,  my  friends,  and — D^Israeli,  M.P. 
Oh  1  bless  those  Chinese  mandarins — dear  anti-British  souls. 
Who  bid  so  high  for  British  heads,  and  poison  penny  rolls ! 

As  I  came  through  the  bbby,  whom  think  you  I  did  see 
But  Hayter  holding  the  bntton-hole  of  some  stiff-necked 

M.P.P 
He  thought  of  that  sharp  speech,  my  dear,  they  fear  so  much, 

men  say, 
When  Fm  fo  bully  the  Government  for  injnred  Owemor 

Teh  1 

They  say  Pam  will  to  the  country  go — and  what  if  so  it  be  P 
What  if  his  heart  approved  his  MtsrHPtffJi^^hat  is  that  to 
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Whmk  Derlqr  woot  bm  to  Dovniof-itntt,  I  etrt  Dot  what 

Imj! 
So,  down  with  the  Unioa  JNck,  my  dear,  and  up  with  Oo- 

Teraor  Teh ! 

And  Billy  Qladstone  will  be  there,  and  Dieky  Cobden  too ; 
I,  Protection's  incarnation — he,  Free  Trade's  apostle  true ! 
▲ad  the  Carlton  dab  will  pack  the  Home  to  cheer  all  I  can 

Till   the  Speaker  weepe  o*er  the  cmel  wrongs  of  gentle 
GoTernor  Yeh  I 

The  aewtmen  in  the  street  bdow,  as,  roaring  by,  they  pass. 
Think  not  of  that  which  mil  be,  bat  only  that  whidi  wu; 
And  soon  I  think  the  knaves  will  shoot  the  whole  of  the 

IiTe-long  day — 
**The  Coalition  turned  Pan  oot — harrah   for  Oovemor 

Tehr 

I  sleep  so  sound  at  night,  my  dear, — of  office  then  I  dream ; 
Bat  be  snre  to  call  me  early,  for  I  wish  to  pmot  my  theme ; 
And  I've  got  the  eae  to  oast  the  **  Ins,**  the  Coalition  say ; 
And  the  knife  to  open  the  oyster  now  of  coarse  is^OoTeraor 
Teht 

W.  B.  B.  S. 


Til. 

WHITTINGTON. 

Br   AifmiD   TububaUm 

(K.1I.— No  ooontxion  with  "  I  Waited  for  the  Train  at 
CoYcntry,**  *c) 

/  wa! fed  for  tke  boat  ai  Ewagerford  ; 
I  kung  wUk  SHobs  and  noelli  tfpow  the  bridge ^ 
To  watek  Ike  muddjf  water ;  Ikere  I  ikaped 
Tie  City's  ancient  legend  into  (kit : — 


Not  only  we  of  Eighteen  Fifty-ScTcn, 

Smart  men  that,  swift  as  streak  of  lightning  gi eased, 

Hake  and  spend  **  tin" — not  only  we  that  prate 

Of  progress,  learning,  and  **  Excelsior,** 

Have  loved  oorselves  full  well  and  turned  np  tramps 

At  lifers  great  game  of  whist — bat  sarely  he 

**  Did  more,  and  nnderwent,  and  oTercame,** — 

The  wight  of  some  few  hondred  sommers  back, 

WhittingtoB,  *prentice  erst  to  some  dull  cit, 

Some  whee^  coandlman — who  worked  him  hard. 

And  g:ite  him  the  allowance  monkeys  have. 

More  kicks  than  half-pence— and,  when  asked  for  more. 

Showed  him  the  street,  and  kicked  him  into  it 

With  turned- ap  toe,  saying,  "  Begone  and  stanre  t** 

He  sought  rdief  in  vain,  for  in  those  days 

Were  no  **  relief  ing  officers*' — his  thoughts 

Turned  to  hu  ehihlhood*s  home,  far,  far  away. 

Embowered  in  tufted  trees  where  cooed  the  doTC, 

Where  sang  a  chorus  sweet  of  jennj-wrens, 

Tom-tits,  and  gay  cock-sparrows— and  he  said, 

**  It  must  be  so— farewel,  ambitious  dreams,** — 

(**  Farewd,**  he  would  have  said,  **  to  all  my  greatness," 

But  he  had  never  gentle  Shakespere  read. 

Nor  seen  the  play  of  England's  bluff  King  Hal 

Performed  at  the  Princess's).    **  So,  farewell— 

Clown  was  I  bom,  and  to  dod-hopping  life 

I  must  return" — and  then  he  *gaB  to  snivel. 

And  wipe  his  noee  upon  his  jerkin's  cuff; 

(For  his  were  days  when  Manchester  waa  aot^ 

And  dear  were  pocket  handkerchiefs). 


Then  this  poor  boy  wound  slow  his  moarafd  vtj 

Towards  Highgate's  hill — and  up  the  stssp  smsat 

Toiled  wearily — yet  deem  not  him  aloae, 

For  at  his  heels  there  walked  a  fhithfal  frisad, 

A  gentle  quadruped  ~  a  food  Qrimalkin 

Wlio  purred  between  her  master's  weary  kgi. 

Till  he  looked  down  and  saw  her  at  his  feet, 

And  wept  at  such  four-footed  sympathy. 

So  with  their  honest  backs  to  Londoa  town 

These  twain  toiled  valiantly  up  Uighgate  bill. 

They  tat  them  down  at  Usi— for  Whiitingtoa 

Was  very  hungry — and  on  bread  and  cheese 

In  equitable  portions  dined  they  then. 

But  up  he  starts— and  lo  !  what  b't  he  hcsrs 

CUnged  with  great  shock  of  sound  from  dislsat  Ub 

Of  Bow  in  Cheapside  P     Say  they  rightly  thosf 

<* Return!  return  !  great  Whittiugton  relam! 

Thou  shalt  of  London's  City  be  Lord  Msjor  !** 

Such  were  the  words— or  hope  waa  much  mistakea— 

Such  were  the  words.     Backward  again  they  hied, 

He  and  his  cat,  the  solace  of  his  sorrows. 

As  partner  of  his  joys — but,  if  she  thought 

That  such  a  Co.  could  long  exist,  metbinks 

The  poor  Grimalkin  then  was  slightly  *'sold.** 

But  I  am  speaking  ratlier  in  the  tense 

Hight  Panlofost-fidnmm.    To  my  theme: 

Badcward  he  hied— re-entered  London  town. 

Obtained  employment  as  a  quilidriver, 

A  very  drudge  for  three  long  bitter  jears  ; 

But  still  the  cat  sat  'neath  his  stool  by  day 

And  slept  upon  his  truckle-bed  at  night. 

Now  Whittington's  employtr  waa  a  merebant, 

Who  sent  forth  ships  to  trsde  beyond  the  seas 

One  of  his  captains  saw — admired  the  cat. 

And  with  her  sailed  to  China,  land  of  dirt, 

Bice,  lorchas.  pigtails,  ivory  deftly  carved. 

And  ladies  with  short  toes  bent  backward.    Soon 

Made  he  acquaintance  with  the  Emperor, 

The  brother  of  the  Sua  and  Moon,   odeetial  **  swell," 

First  cousin  to  the  Stars ;  for  in  those  days 

Men  craved  not  introduction — Bovrring  then 

Had  not  been  sent  out  as  Ambaasador, 

Nor  Seymour  to  bombard  thdr  tin -pot  towns. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  Empevoc's 

Imperial  snnggery  was  over-run 

With  mice  who  stole  the  delicate  tit-bits 

From  off  the  Uble  of  the  Stara*  flrat  ooosin, 

And  cats  till  then  in  China  were  nnknowa. 

And  Whittington's  Grimalkin  had  three  ldtteu» 

And  so  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Hooa 

Purchased  the  cat  of  Whittingtoa  for  anea 

Which  wonld  content  metw  mg  loaae  of  lifo  ! 

Invested  snugly  in  the  Three-per-Centa.  < 

The  Captain  homeward  sailed  to  Eii^aBd*s  stiore^ 

And  paid  this  sum  to  Whittiugton — ao  ha 

Became  a  socking  Croesus — bought  and  wold* 

And  "  rigged  the  market"  like  our  **  bmlka"  and  "*  beai^ 

Became  a  man  whose  name  acroaa  a  bill 

Drew  ready  cash — then  Sheriff — then  Ijord  Mayor, 

And  built  himsdf  an*  everlasting  Bnme  : 

And  of  his  acta  if  more  ye  wish  to  knm. 

Are  they  not  written  in  the  picture  hooka 

Of  Messrs.  Darton  upon  Holbom  hill  ? 

As  for  hu  oat— Pve  little  more  to  tell. 

Save  that  she  lived  and  multiplied  her  apedca 

For  the  great  Brother  of  the  San  nad  Moon ; 

And  her  descendants,  worthy  of  their  daaa, 

ETen  now  are  mewing  load  in  grentOaaton^ 

Unless  that  stoat  Drawcaasir,  Cfaineae  Tdi, 

Hath  poisoned  the  poor  innoeenta  hecaase 

Their  ancestress  was  British  \ 

CO. 
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Broken  aMmorlM  of  many  alieart 
WoT«n  into  oab.'^ShelUg, 


CHIFTEE  VIL 

TlMjT  Mj  that  nng«b  walkod  upon  oar  eaitb, 
And  commoDe  beU  with  man  when  Time  wae 


And  commnne  neia  witn  man  wnen  Time  wae  young, 
Bre  ftvm  the  eelllali  hearts  that  vexed  them  dally, 
Tbiifflefr  to  heaven  firom  this  Tale  of  tears ; 
Alt  Imoer,  tboa  aooAr  at  dear  womankind, 
Aat  there  are  wiudees  angeb  yet  abkling 
la  eartfaty  bomea-4Ur,  gentle,  lorhig  women, 
fcA  aa  was  ehe,  whom  aye  will  I  remember, 
theaatelofberhoaie.  i9— -^ 

Li  Uie  jear  18 — ,  John  Sjdney,  the  only  son  of  a 
oooatij  dergjmaiit  oame  np  to  London  on  a  yitit 
to  his  unde,  an  eminent  merchant,  who,  haying 
left  home  some  fire-and-twentj  years  before,  with 
nothing  better  than  a  few  gnineas  in  his  pocket 
sod  his  fither^s  Uessing»  had  bj  this  time  sac* 
cceded,  Midas-like^  in  turning  all  he  touched  to 
gold,  by  dint  of  lucky  speculations,  aided  by  his 
own  good  Judgment,  and  becoming  senior  partner 
in  the  now  flourishing  firm  of  Sydney,  Bimpkin, 
sod  Co^  Old  3roAdrstreeb  H%Wng  thus  disposed 
of  the  rieh  and  respected  unde,  Mr.  Samuel 
Bjdney,  let  me  proceed  in  my  own  way  to  say  a 
ttw  words  introductory  of  his  scapegrace  nephew, 
John.  John  Sydney  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  abroad — haying  been  educated  at  a  con- 
tinental sehod,  and  ilmshed  off  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  learned  to  smoke  more  Canaster  than  was 
good  for  him,  loye  sehnaps,  read,  if  not  unto  edifi- 
cation, Kant's  philosophy,  and  to  be  about  as 
agreeable  an  idler  as  you  would  meet  in  a  long 
daj*s  walk.  But  all  these  things,  although 
readeriag  him  m  yery  good  companion  oyer 
one*s  wine  and  walnuts,  were  in  nowise  fitted  to 
prodooe  fayourable  impressions  on  the  mind  of  hb 
unde,  as  to  the  business  capabilities  of  the  non- 
cfaslaat  young  man,  who  one  day  jumped  out  of  a 
cab  at  No.  — ,  Eussell-Square,  the  residence  of 
that  most  respectable  of  tallow-merchantti,  Samuel 
Sjdney,  Esq.  It  had  occurred  to  our  young 
Hopefofs  father.  Bey.  Thomas  Sydney,  that  his 
brother  was  the  yery  man  to  further  John's  in- 
terests in  Ufe;  for  it  happened  that  this  well- 
BMniug  parent  had  altogether  mistaken  the  bias 
^  his  sou's  mind,  which  by  no  means  tended 
towirds  Mr.  Samuel  Sydney's  desks  and  high 
stools  in  Old  Broad-street.  Erom  hb  childhood 
Job  had  a  taste  for  drawing,  which  had  been  pro- 
lOQBoed  by  hb  master  to  be  so  correct  that  he, 
^  worthy  master,  had  little  doubt  but  that,  with 
Proper  attention,  hb  pupil  might  become  a 
great  man,  if  he  would  only  deyote  himself  entirely 
to  his  easel  hereafter.  Now  it  likewise  happened 
that  John  Sydney  was  of  thb  opinion  himself;  so, 
^^fldiog  that  hb  unde  could  offer  him  nothing  but 
a  derk's  seat  in  Okl  Broad-street,  he  resoWed  on 
It  oaoe  going  down  home,  acquainting  hb  father 
with  his  intention  of  turning  anbt,  and,  when  he 


had  gained  the  paternal  consent,  straightway  pro* 
ceeding  once  more  to  London,  to  take  lessons  till 
the  time  should  arrive  when  he  would  be  qualified, 
if  nothing  better  offered,  to  teach  others  himself. 
Of  course,  hb  father  hotly  opposed  the  plan  at  i(rst 
— but,  being  a  man  of  easy  temper,  and  having 
heard  from  several  competent  judges  of  hb  son's 
great  proficiency  in  drawing,  &c.,  he  allowed  John 
Sydney  to  start  for  London,  with  a  promise^  to 
cheer  him  on  hb  way,  that  whatever  in  reason  was 
necessary  to  hb  advancement  would  be  provided, 
on  condition  that,  as  far  as  he  could,  he  kept  out 
of  mischief. 

So  now  I  have  told  you  how  John  Sydney  be* 
came  an  artbt.  He  soon  found,  however,  some* 
thing  more  b  required  to  make  an  artbt  than  a 
supc»rfioid  knowledge  of  colour,  light  and  shade, 
and  dementary  drawing;  he  found  that  nil  Hm 
magna  labore  b  the  great  life-motto  for  all  who 
would  achieve  eminence,  or  even  a  competenee.  by 
the  work  of  their  hands.  But  he  was  young  and 
hopeful,  and  set  to  work  to  conquer  art's  early 
difficulties  by  patience* 

Time  wore  away,  and  by  degrees  the  young 
artbt 's  pictures  b^an  to  be  seen  in  conspicuous 
comers  of  picture-dealers'  windows,  and  quickly 
to  fetch  fair  prices.  Now  began  Sydney's  triab ; 
having  thus  far  satisfied  hb  own  conceit  that  he 
was  a  genius — as,  say  what  people  may  and  do 
say  of  the  modesty  of  real  tdent,  dl  clever  men 
at  some  period  of  their  lives  do  think — he  became 
idle  and  desultory,  and,  having  fallen  in  with  a 
clique  after  hb  own  heart,  men  who  were  ever 
ready  to  acknowledge  hb  merits,  court  hb  society, 
and — truth  must  be  spoken— occasiondly  steal 
hb  designs,  he  soon  ceased  to  care  about  art  for  its 
own  sake,  as  an  abstraction,  and  to  regard  it  solely 
in  a  concrete  light  as  the  mere  means  of  paying 
hb  rent  and  supplying  hb  extravagances.  About 
thb  time,  he  happened  to  meet  at  a  convenanone  a 
Miss  Bell,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  and  whom 
he  married  a  few  weeks  after,  with  that  impetuosity 
which  followed  him  through  life.  Of  her  I  can 
say  little,  save  that  she  was  a  pretty,  ambble 
little  woman,  devotedly  attached  to  her  husband, 
as  he  to  her,  but  with  little  else  to  recommend  her 
to  your  notice — one  in  every  way  unsuited  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  man  like  John  Sydney.  Moreover, 
Mrs.  Sydney  had  not  a  shilling,  and  he  had  never 
thought  of  the  necessity  for  retrenching  hb  ex- 
penditure when  he  married ;  so,  a  few  weeks  after 
Jane  BeU  became  the  wife  of  John  Sydney,  ^  for 
better  or  for  worse,  for  richer  or  poorer  "  (if  those 
dtematives  had  any  real  existence  at  that  time,} 
the  young  artbt  and  his  bride  found  themselves 
located  in  a  garret  in  Newman-street,  which  has 
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been  an  artists'  quarter  from  time  immemorial. 
Bat  Sydney,  though  idle  and  dissipated  Trom  evil 
influences,  was  really  better  than  all  this.  He 
saw  that  somethmg  must  be  done — that  he  most 
gi?e  up  his  loose  bachelor  acquaintances,  work 
hard — in  a  word,  paint  or  starve.  So  he  painted 
4waj  with  new  vigour,  and  his  industry  was  duly 
rewarded. 

But  prosperity  is  always  more  trying  to  men  of 
{lis  temperament  than  adversity ;  no  sooner  had  he 
made  for  himself  a  small  but  safe  connection  among 
the  picture-dealers  and  picture-buyers  than  ho 
{aujuched  into  fresh  extravagances — took  better 
lodgings,  gave  bachelor  parties  once  more,  and 
managed  to  spend  rather  more  in  one  month  than 
he  could  make  in  three.  Too  proud  to  apply  to 
his  fother  for  assistance,  too  desultory  now  to  face 
iiU  difficulties  like  a  man,  and  curtail  his  ruinous 
expenditure,  he  soon  experienced  the  manifold 
mortifications  of  genteel  poverty,  and,  in  proportion 
aa  he  grew  poorer,  so  did  his  wife  become  more 
delicate,  and  he  more  reckless. 

l^ow  there  happened  to  be  *'  a  cloud  with  a 
silver  lining"  hovering  over  the  Sydneys'  lodgings 
in  Newman-street  just  then;  or,  in  plainer  Eng- 
lish, there  was,  among  his  miscellaneous  aoquaint- 
anoea,  an  old  Scotch  picture-dealer,  by  name 
Sandy  Madan,  who  had  now  and  then  dropped  in 
to  smoke  a  cigar  with  Sydney,  and  had  then  and 
there  conceived  a  strong  liking  for  the  young 
painter,  and  his  pretty,  ailing,  little  wife. 

"  Mrs.  Sydney,"  Maclan  would  say,  *'  puts  me 
much  in  mind  of  my  poor  darling  Jessie,  who 
married  a  young  artist,  and  died  at  the  birlh  of 
her  first  child  iu  this  very  street.*'  This  remi- 
niscence was  often  advantageous  to  Sydney  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Old  Sandy  Maclan,  as  he 
was  called  by  half  the  young  "  ne*er*do-welLi*'  in 
llewman>street,  was  at  bottom  a  kind-hearted  man, 

oue  who   was  often  known  to   do  the   most 

generous  things  in  the  most  crabbed  way  ;  to  send 
anonymously  a  £10  note  to  some  struggling 
young  artist,  while  perhaps,  at  the  very  moment 
of  its  receipt,  he  was  growling,  like  a  caged  bear, 
at  his  proi^gi't  shortcomings.  He  volunteered  to 
lend  Sydney  a  sum  sufficient  to  relieve  him  from 
his  difficulties,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the 
artist  should  work  more  and  talk  of  work  less ; 
break  off  his  acquaintance  with  the  idle  clique  who 
had  taken  up  his  time,  and  smoked  his  cigars  to 
no  purpose ;  take  a  little  cottage  at  Hampstead, 
which  belonged  to  Maclan,  and  then  and  there 
begin  a  new  life.  Sydney  gratefully  accepted  the 
old  man's  offer,  and  worked  steadily  at  his  easel 
till  he  was  not  only  enabled  to  repay  his  friend, 
but  had  also  in  hand  a  sum  sufficient  for  his  daily 
aijgencies  for  some  time  to  come.  And  here, 
properly  speaking,  my  story  should  begin. 

At  this  time  his  first  child,  a  girl— a  fair,  fragile 
little  thing,  with  her  mother*s  deep  blue  eyes  and 
iixen  hair— was  bom,  and  shortly  after  baptixed, 
witb  Maclan  as  her  godfather,  '*  Marie,"  though 
what  reason  Sydney  had  for  preferring  a  French 


name  to  the  good  old  English  appellative  *^  Mvjf 
Maclan  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  And  vow 
Sydney  had  an  additional  sUmulns  to  exertioii,  aad 
so  worked  manfully  on,  till  he  came  in  for  his  fkart 
of  the  world's  much-coveted,  undulj  apprectaie^ 
"  monsirari  digito  et  dicier,  hie  enP  He  beouK, 
almost  suddenly,  a  man  of  mark,  whose  pictues 
always  commanded  high  prices,  and  was  now  oe 
the  high  road  to  fiune,  when  little  Marie  had 
learned  to  walk  alone,  and  lisp  her  father'a  neae, 
and  a  second  child — another  Uttb  filir-buied 
miniature — a  more  flattering  likeneae  IImb  the 
first  of  her  mother,  was  born*  and  named  Jtettiy. 
And  the  painter's  heart  was  glad,  M  ttt  flee 
summer  evenings,  when  his  easel  was  thrown  aade^ 
he  sat  in  his  little  garden,  with  his  two  little  oaSi 
at  his  feet,  and  his  fkir  young  wife  at  hii  aAe. 
gazing  out  over  London's  miles  of  bride  aal 
mortar  in  the  cool  twilight,  blandlj  smoking  lb 
cigar,  and  blessing  old  Sandy  MacTan,  who  lal 
talen  him  from  his  debt  and  duns  and  J^fiii 
extravagances,  to  set  him  down  with  a  better  hisict 
of  hope  and  hand  of  earnest  in  his  happj  fiia^ 
stead  home. 


Time  wore  away — Marie  was  now  flfleeii.  fil 
Emily  three  years  younger,  and  their  bappj  -fiAv 
was  celebrating  the  birthday  of  his  elder  dmij^hfftr 
with  a  small  party  of  friends — brother-ariista  iaj 
meii  of  letters ;  and  there»  for  the  ficst  tinw^  he 
became  acquainted  with  James  Grey  and  Jeha 
Savile,  who  had  come  with  a  mutual  friend  tt 
the  purpose  of  introduction  to  the  emoUl 
painter,  John  Sydney,  K.A.  And  to  save  nytS 
the  trouble  hereafter,  I  may  as  well  describe  Aft 
two.  Both  were  very  young  men,  and  aa  jit 
unknown  to  the  world,  but  both  had  giren  naA 
promise  of  future  distinction,  and  Sydncj  hit 
always  a  kindly  word  of  cheer  or  good  oounad  Ar 
such.  Grey,  who  was  the  elder  of  the  twow  ^Iraa 
then  a  barrister  of  a  year's  standing — a  4S^B^ 
dark,  haughty- looking,  handsome  yoong 
with  coldly  regular  features,  and  quiet,  j 
like  manners ;  while  Savile,  a  young  author, 
name  as  yet  was  known  only  to  the  literary  ' 
as  appended  to  a  few  stray  poems  in  divers  ] 
cals,  was  the  reverse — a  tall,  German-i 
irregular-featured,  broad-shouldered 
whom  men  called  "cranky,**  and  \ 
oddity," — now  joyous  as  a  lark,  and  now  (^ 
as  Democritus  himself;  one  who,  at  thai  lamk  \ 
least,  wore  his  heart  too  much  upon  his  aleev%  \ 
the  phrase  is,  and  so  was  constanUy  misinteipiMC 
even  in  his  best  motives,  and  doomed  to  :  *^ 
scorn  and  coldness  on  all  sides  from  the  i 
deemed  his  impetuous  frankness  ill-timed»  ( 
him  credit  for  carrying  his  heart  in  Ids  open  Kai^ 
and  formed  their  estimate  of  that  honeat  hfliKi*b 
worth  accordingly — and  eiioneonsly. 

There  was  not  more  difference  u  feaiim  flih 
in  mind  between  the  ta*o.  Grey  was  one  iK^ 
would  at  all  times  have  chosen  the  amoolh  mkh 
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dieni  before  the  rugged  right;  while  Savile's  high- 
toned  honour  would  never  allow  his  sense  of  truth 
to  be  hoodwinked  for  a  moment  by  any  idea  of 
mere  self-interest.  Men  like  Grej  maj  often,  bj 
innate  force  of  character,  make  their  way  into  our 
resf  ect ;  men  like  Savile  seldom  fail,  in  the  long 
run,  of  securing  our  heart's  love.  Savile  was  a 
man  at  all  times  better  than  he  seemed ;  Grey,  a 
man  who  at  all  times  seemed  better  than  he  was. 
Have  I  shadowed  forth  the  characters  of  these  two 
men  aright  P  If  anything  be  wanting,  read  on, 
and  let  my  narration  fill  up  the  blanks. 

•  A  few  years  passed  away,  and  Sydney's  pictures 
were  to  be  seen  yearly  in  the  bc^t  places  at  the 
exlobition;  Grey  had  made  some  successful 
apeeebes  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  won  a  reputa- 
tion and  a  great  cause  in  a  single  day ;  while 
SaTile  was  still  unknown,  writing  on  cheerfully  in 
bis  qniet  lodgings  in  Islington,  with  nothing 
dae  to  cheer  him  but  a  consciousness  of  dormant 
power,  and  one  strong  idea  that  he  would  yet  do 
truth's  work  in  his  generation. 

One  day,  a  book  appeared  with  John  Savile's 
nane  on  its  title-page,  and  from  that  hour  its 
aAthor*a  reputation  was  secure.  It  rarely  hap- 
pens that  a  man  earns  any  lasting  reputation  by  a 
first  book ;  nevertheless,  Savile  was  an  exception  to 
the  nils.  1  remember  that  book  well ;  I  had  read 
i^  through  and  through  long  ere  I  knew  anything 
q(  Us  gUted  author.  It  was,  after  all,  nothing 
vpne  than  a  simple  domestic  story,  with  no  re- 
serkable  incidents  therein  \  but  that  same  simple 
aton  won  a  place  for  its  author  in  the  hearts  of 
tbe  book-reading  public  of  England.  *'  It  was  so 
toncbingly  true,"  said  they — they  saw  themselves 
veflectsd  in  its  pages,  for  good,  for  evil,  real  flesh 
WoA  blood  men,  like  Sydney,  Grey,  Savile  himself, 
and  the  old  picture- dealer ;  as  for  its  women,  its 
■aiiior  bad  been  obliged  for  once  to  draw  upon 
Us  imagination  for  ideids — he  was  left  an  orphan 
esrijr*  bad  no  female  relations  that  he  knew  of,  and 
^  that  time  went  but  little  into  female  society. 
jfevertbeless,  his  women  pleased  the  public. 
SLs  drew  his  inspiration  from  truth,  and  Pa- 
Isnoster-row,  which  had  snubbed  him  in  days 
mgrn  bj^a  applauded  his  work  to  the  echo  now. 
Xad  Grej  read  that  book,  and  whenever  he  met 
W  snibor  at  Sydney's  table,  loved  to  draw  him 
Mfr  Wore  his  host's  daughters,  till  they,  poor  silly 
Mds  things,  were  of  opinion  that  Grey  was  indeed 
As  wittiest  and  most  agreeable  man  they  had  ever 
ips^  and  poor  John  Savile  a  mere  bookseller's 
IpL  And  so  Grey  despised  Savile's  pet 
jpc^ries,  and  glowing  enunciations  of  lofty  ab- 
^vths,  while  Savile  hated  Grey's  witty 
\  and  barren  heart  of  unbelief. 


Jfsrie  bad  now  grown  up  into  a  demure  blue- 
4gal  little  maiden,  with  as  sweet  a  face  as  poet 
gisr  ibeuned  of,  and  her  father  had  painted  that 
sweet  iaoe  over  and  oyer  again,  but  still  the  world 
was  not  jet  tired  of  the  angel-smile  and  dove-like 


eyes  of  the  painter's  daughter,  who,  in  some  guise 
or  other,  was  sure  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  can- 
vas of  his  most  popular  pictures.  £mily,  too,  fast 
approaching  womanhood,  threatened  to  throw  her 
quiet  little  sister  into  the  shade  by  her  striking  beauty 
and  showy  accomplishments,  which  Marie  had  not; 
but  Sydney,  true  to  his  artist-instinct,  would  often 
say  to  bis  friends  with  half-sigh,  half-smile,  that 
Emily  surpassed  her  sister  in  beauty  of  form  and 
feature,  but  was  not  to  be  compared  to  Marie, 
whose  heart  beamed  through  her  deep  blue  ieyes. 
And  well  might  her  fond  father's  partiality  find 
excuse  in  truth ;  for  during  all  her  mothelr'b  ill- 
ness Marie  was  ever  the  angel  of  his  home.  IV) 
her  now  her  father  looked  for  everything ;  she  met 
him  at  the  breakfast  table  with  a  cheerful  face, 
while  Emily  sat  complaining  in  a  comer,  that  she 
had  sat  up  all  night  with  her  mother,  and  was  worn 
out  with  her  vigil — forgetting  that  dear  little  Ma- 
rie had  spent  her  days  and  nights,  with  little  in- 
termission, for  more  than  a  week  past,  in  her 
mother's  room — and  yet  no  murmur  ever  escaped 
her  lips. 

In  a  drawing-room,  reader,  you  would  perhaps 
have  thought  the  quiet  little  girl,  who  sat  silently 
in  her  arm-chair,  with  her  head  reclining  on  hei: 
hand,  while  her  sister  Emily  was  winning  the 
hearts  of  all  the  young  gentlemen  in  her  vicinity, 
by  her  sprightly  manner,  silvery  laugh,  or  exqubite 
warblings,  a  very  commonplace  young  lady — one 
you  would  rathet  not  pick  as  a  partner  for  the 
next  polka — and  you  would  in  thai  sense  have 
been  right,  for  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  was 
the  only  scene  whsre  Sydney's  "  child-angel,*'  as 
he  lovingly  nicknamed  his  elder  daughter,  ap« 
peared  in  her  true  character.  So  Miss  Emily 
Sydney  flirted,  danced,  and  sang  away,  and  so  des- 
troyed the  peace  of  many  eligible  young  men  in 
irreproachable  white  waistcoats  and  neatest  of 
neckcloths,  till  her  presence  became  almost  a  sine 
qua  non  to  every  party  at  any  bouse  to  which  tbe 
Sydneys  had  ever  been  invited,  while  Marie  was 
voted  slow  and  silent  by  half  the  simpering  inani- 
ties of  fashion.  Grey  had  met  the  Misses  Sydney 
out  at  sundry  parties,  and  had  made  a  similar  oh« 
servation;  nevertheless,  he  had  always  felt  in- 
clined to  alter  his  opinion  when  he  saw  Miss  Syd- 
ney in  her  proper  sphere — at  home  ;  while  Savile, 
who,  as  I  have  said,  at  that  time  went  little  into 
female  society,  and  had  just  arrived  at  that  stage 
in  the  heart's  history  when  something  to  love 
begins  to  be  a  want,  might  truly  say  of  him- 
self now,  with  St.  Augustine  in  his  beautiful 
"  Confessions"  : — "  Nondum  amabam,  et  amare 
amabam,  guarebam  quid  amarem,  amans  amare  ;^* 
and  accordingly  fell  in  love  with  Marie  Sydnej. 
But  that  young  lady  unfortunately  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  dearly  loved  James  Grey,  to  whom  poor 
Savile  superficially  presented  an  unfavourable  con- 
trast, while*  the  briUianl  Emily,  too,  in  spite  of 
numerous  offers  from  men  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view  far  more  eligible  than  the  young  barrister, 
loved  Grey  as  deeply  as  women  of  her  nature  cam 
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love  anjtbing,  and  had  made  Marie  ber  eonjidants, 
long  before  the  object  of  Iter  love  dreamed  how  far 
he  might  coant  on  the  affection  of  the  aocom- 
plished  Miss  Emily  Sydney.  Grey  was  well  cal- 
culated to  win  hearts,  if  not  to  retain  them  when 
won;  he  was  so  witty,  so  gentleman-like,  so 
self-possessed,  and  had  the  useful  faculty  of  find- 
ing out  and  playing  upon  other  people's  weak- 
nesses long  before  he  had  manifested  his  own,  that 
it  would  have  been  evident  to  auy  one  who  spent 
five  minutes  in  the  society  of  the  two,  that  John 
Savile  could  have  no  chance  with  James  Grey  in 
"  taming  up  hearts*'  at  the  first  game  in  the  rub- 
ber of  life.  What  wonder  then  if  the  painter's 
two  daughters  fell  in  love  with  one  man,  and  he, 
James  Grey  P  Sydney  had  no  objection  whatever 
to  Grey's  penchant  (as  he  thought)  for  Emily.  Yet 
there  was  a  great  leaven  of  selfishness  in  Grey's 
love  (I  don't  know  what  else  to  call  it)  of  Emily ; 
be  was  proud  of  bis  inamorttta,  plumed  himself 
upon  bis  conquest,  and  had  already  begun  to  spe- 
culate on  the  possibility  of  ber  becoming  his  wife, 
and,  when  he  had  risen  into  eminence,  of  attract- 
ing half  the  "  lions"  of  society  to  her  toireSs, 
Still  there  were  moments  when,  as  be  sat  by  the 
side  of  Marie,  while  her  sister  was  flirting  with 
half  the  room,  be  felt  that  be  would  willingly 
have  resigned  bis  pretensions  to  the  envied  band 
of  Emily  for  the  love  of  one  like  ber  sister — and, 
baiting  between  two  opinions^  be  had,  even  at  the 
very  time  when  he  was  pressing  bis  suit  with 
Emily,  half  hinted  his  affection  for  Marie  to  that 
reserved  young  lady  herself.  Possibly,  bad  she 
given  him  the  least  encouragement,  the  recreant 
lover  would  at  the  eleventh  hour,  have  thrown  off  his 
allegiance.  But  Marie,  with  woman's  quick  per- 
ception, seeing  all  this,  nevertheless  had  made  up 
ber  mind  as  to  the  course  she  ought  to  pursue — 
she  woukl  never  cross  Emily's  bi^piness.  So  she 
met  the  fickle  Grey's  advances  with  chilling 
iauiiur,  shunned  him  as  much  as  was  compatible 
with  politeness,  and  soon  succeeded  in  forcing  upon 
bis  vanity  a  conviction  that  Marie  Sydney  would 
never  love  James  Grey.  It  was  indeed  a  sore  trial 
to  the  young  loving  heart — but  she  went  through 
it  bravely.  Moreover,  she  knew  that  ber  mother's 
days  were  well  nigh  ended  (Mrs.  Sydney  was  in  a 
decline,)  that  ber  father's  home  would  soon  be 
broken  up,  and,  having  heard  from  ber  mother 
that  be  bad  once  been  all  that  she  fondly  hoped 
he  never  could  be  again,  she  dreaded  the  re-action 
consequent  on  her  mother's  death  doubly  on  that 
score.  "Mine  be  thi  path  of  duty!"  said  she. 
She  saw  it  clearly  defined,  with  tearful  eyes,  but 
brave,  loving  heart,  and  she  never  swerved  once 
from  it,  even  unto  the  end.  So  Emily  Sydney 
became  the  bride  of  James  Grey ;  but  Marie  still 
nursed  her  sick  mother,  and  was  still  the  angel 
of  tiie  painter's  home. 


Mrs.  Sydney  died,  and  the  re-action,  as  Marie 
bad  feared,  was  too  much   for  the  painter.     He 


threw  aside  his  palette,  and  for  a  wbik  abandoud 
himself  to  hopeless  grief.   Commissions  might  poir 
in   as   of    old — all    in    vain  now — ^he  had  bo 
spirit  to  execute  them.     Soon  be  selfishly  sought 
relief  from  sorrow  in  the    bachelor    society  o( 
"  auld  lang  syne,**  to  which  be  bad  long  beea  » 
stranger,  leaving  his  daughter,  in  spite  of  her  tear* 
ful  entreaties,  night  after  night  alone,  to  sit  idl; 
listening  to  the  wind,  or  fall  asleep  over  the  fiie, 
till  the  whole  of  her  young  life  wouUl  pass  beCoic 
her  sad  retrospect ;  till  Grey,  the  firat— only  bye, 
would  appear  to  her  once  more  in  ber  dreams,  vitk 
his  bright  eyes,  and  proud  dark  face,  till  she  vosU 
awake  with  a  nervous  start  to  find  her  cheek  wd 
with  tears,  and  ber  drunken  father  reding  iato  the 
ball.    Few  can  teU  the  misery  of  a  borne  like  tUs» 
save  they  who  have  seen  the  beloved  eye,  that,  ii 
other  aiid  happier   years,  had  never   beamed  a 
them  but  witb  parental  affeotion«  now  gUaay  m 
the  fixed  stare  of  maudlin  drunkenness,  leeriagia 
hideous  merriment,  or  flashing  witb  a  drunksrd'i 
impotent  spleen.    Imagine  all  this ;  imsgineabir, 
delicate  girl,  watching  night  after  night,  with  eyci 
red  with  long  weeping,  Jone  in  &  lonely  hove, 
with  no  sound  to  answer  back  ber  sobs  bat  tlie 
moan  of  the  night-wind  over  the  oold  heatl^  or 
the  bay  of  the  chained  watch-dog  at  the  mooo. 
But  there  comes  a  sound  under  the  window,  tk 
dog  bays,  clanks  his  chain,  and  is  silent— soxclf 
he  must  have  come  at  last — go  lo  the  door,  pak 
Marie,  see  thy  father  reeling  in,  staggering  uader 
the  fumes  of  spirits,  feel  bis  burning  breath  reek- 
ing from  the  tavern  upon  thy  pale  cheek,  till  erea 
iiau  dost  shrink  from  him,  tend  him  in  his  help- 
lessness till  the  morning  sun  shall  shine  in  on  thee 
watching  in  sad  silence  a  drunken  fiatber*a  per- 
turbed sleep— then  go  to  thy  chamber,  not  to 
nurse  angry  thoughts,  but  to  pray  bng  and  iier- 
vently  for  him  that  be  may  see  the  error  of  kis 
ways,  and   be  as  he  bad  been  of  old,  ere  the 
hand  of  the  All-Wise  had  been  laid  ao  heavi^ 
on    thee    and    thine.      Such    was   the   life  U 
Marie  Sydney  now,  with  little  variation,    fk 
only  happy    hours  she  ever    spent    now  wen 
when  John  Savile  came  up  to  pass  a  quiet  eveniig 
with  them — for,  on  such  occasions  oidy,  would  bar 
father  sit  quietly  at  bom^   and  seem  somethi^; 
like  his  former  self.     For  he  loved    the  yoBBf 
liieriUeur  as  a  younger  brother,  and  she  had  greit 
hopes  that  Savile's  influence  over  Sydney  woaU 
be  exerted  so  far  as  to  wean  him  back  to  bis  eaad 
and  his  home  once  more.   After  a  while  ber  hopei 
were  in  part  realised.     Sydney  did  take  np  h* 
brush  once  more,  and  Savile  woulJ  now  often  coat 
out  to  tea,  so  that  Sydney  had  less  excuse,  if  ^ 
had  sought  it,  for  leaving  home.    But  my  b^ 
readers,  if  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a^y  Mch 
will  say— ••  What  of  Savile's  bve  for  Marie r-doat 
you  mean,  oh  1  neglectful  reverist,  to  tell  as  ai^ 
more  of  that  ?*'     And  the  reminder  is,  I  feel,  wait 
timed.     To  continue.   One  evening  he  called  ii|^ 
the  painter  by  appointment,  but  found  on  knod- 
ing  at  the  door,  that  Sydney  bad  gone  out— leavhv 
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I  message  for  Sarile  to  wait  till  his  return.     He 
188  lisliered  into  the  drawing-rooni,  and  there  sat 
Mm  Sydnej  reading.     Now,  thought  honest  John 
Bnh,  is  the  time  to  speak,  or  he  for  ever  silent. 
After  modi  nerrons  circamlocntion,  he  had  at  last 
ploeked  op  heart  of  grace  to  tell  Marie  all  he  felt, 
vbereat  (bat  jonng   ladj  opened   her  hlne  eyes 
wider  than  was  their  wont,   and  at    first  seemed 
dnrided  m  her  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  ring- 
XDg  the  bell  or  bursting  out  laughing.  But  earnest- 
ness, howerer  awkward,  will  alwajs,   in   the  long 
mn,  conmand  attention,  and  she  was  soon  listening 
with  face  snffased  with  blushes,  to  his   passionate 
tppai    Bat  as  I  do  not  mean  to  indite  a  love 
seene,  I  mast,  in  school-boy  phrase,  "  skip  and  go 
on."    Now  Marie  had,  like  most  other  young 
Uies,  certain  elevated  ideas  of  her  own  as  to 
what  gentlemen  ought  to  be,  and  I   fear  poor 
/obSsfiJe  in  face,  xnauners,   and   other  minor 
anttera,  fell   far    below    her    standard.      They 
parted  that  night,  she  with  the  idea  that  wounded 
wnity  was  his  only  feeling  when  she  declined  his 
nit,  and  be  half  inclined  to  believe  he  had  made  a 
fool  of  himself,  and  half  inclined  to  go  back  again 
«t  the  eaiiiest  opportunity  to  settle  his  doubts  by 
I  second  and  similar  scene.     Well — certainly  the 
Kttb  blmd  god  doe*  twist  us  men  round  his  finger 
ttd  make  fools  of  the  wisest — from  Solomon   to 

^e  wore  away,  and  his  affection  for  Marie 
W  io  nowise  changed — love  is  hopeful,  even  in 
the  teeth  of  despair — so  he  determined  on  de- 
CM&ig  the  momentous  question,  if  his  love  could 
jvtlj  chum  hope  as  an  ingredient  therein,  by  a 
•cowl  appeal  to  Marie's  heart.  They  were  alone 
OBcc  Bore  in  Sydney's  drawing-room,  as  they  had 
beeaoathat  very  2l8t  of  June,  two  years  ago, 
vte  he  made  hia  first  appeal  He  felt  that  the 
Mm  q(  time  was  in  hb  favour ;  it  was  at  least  a 

Cof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  early  love,   and  now 
MBt  and  would  tell  Marie  the  feelings   he  had 
et  ap  within  his  honest  heart  for  two  long  years, 
the  result  be  what  it  might.     He  told   her  in 
%Amj*8  littb  drawing-rcom,  as  they  sat  face   to 
jhi  ia  the  two  arm-chairs,  with  flushing  brow,  how 
Ine  for  her  had  been  a  purifying  influence   f  o 
"  i  from  the  many  temptations  of  a  young 
life — how  he  had  mourned  in  secret  over 
unworthiBeas  and  shortcomings,   till  he 
ar  it  DO  longer,  and  had  come  there  to  tell 
But  still  sat  Marie  with  downcast  eyes 
making  no  answer  to  his   wild   appeal. 
her  in  words  of  deep  humility,  that  seemed 
when  falling  from  the  lips  of  that  great, 
John  Savile,  that  he  did  not  wish 
mtake  him  for  anything  else  than  he  was 
ht  had   many  grievous  faults — but,  if  she 
lit  anggeat  amendment^  he  would  cast  them 
;  and  Marie  believed  all  now.     Still  sli6 
not  at  word.    He  could  not  bear  silence 
"Marie,'*  said  he,  bluntly,   at  last,  •*! 
tt  31-fitted  by   nature   to   play   carpet- 
[  d6B*(  wish  to  be  one   even  noi^v — can- 


dour deserves  candour."  She  rose  slowly  from 
her  chair,  walked  across  the  room  to  him,  and, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  looking  trustingly 
up  in  his  honest  face,  said  slowly,  as  though  the 
words  pained  her,  "  John  Savile,  I  will  evermore, 
after  this,  love  you  as  a  sister.  I  have  wronged 
your  heart — I  have  thought  lightly  of  you — now 
I  see  your  truth  at  last.  I  would  retain  the  friend 
if  I  lose  the  lover,  but  my  heart  is  another's,  and 
I  can  never  be  your  wife."  He  laid  his  great 
sinewy  hand  upon  the  fair  young  head  that  was 
bowed  down  before  him,  and,  with  face  as  pale  as 
ashes,  said  very  calmly,  "  Be  it  so — love  me  as  a 
sister.  God  bless  you,  Marie,  even  for  that  same. 
You  do  not  lose  the  lover  in  wishing  to  retain 
simply  the  friend.  Both  are  combined."  Ho 
stooped  down,  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eyes  with 
the  back  of  his  hand,  ere  he  imprinted  on  her 
upturned  brow  one  long  kiss — and  with  husky 
voice  said — "  Glood  bye,  Marie."  "  Gbod  bye, 
John.*'  And  so  they  parted ;  and  as  the  door 
dosed  upon  him,  Marie  sank  down  into  her  chair, 
and  wept  fears  of  pity  for  him  she  did  so  much 
esteem,  yet  could  not  love.  And  John  Savile 
strode  home  across  the  heath  to  his  books  and 
papers,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  work  manfully 
through  the  night,  with  his  head  down  to  his  desk 
till  his  candle  flickered  in  its  socket,  and  he  went 
to  bed  worn  out  with  his  toil,  to  dream  of  love 
and  Marie. 

Marie's  constitution,  which  had  long  ago  been 
undermined  by  her  unremitting  exertions  at  her 
poor  mother's  bed-side,  and  latterly  by  the  wretched 
life  she  had  led  with  poor  Sydney  since  her  mother's 
death,  now  gave  way,  and  it  became  evident  to 
all  who  saw  her  that  change  of  scene  was  neces- 
sary. Just  when  Sydney  was  talking  about  re- 
moving his  daughter  to  the  coast  of  Devonshire, 
a  friend,  for  wliom  he  had  imprudently  become 
security,  levanted — and  although  it  was  but  a  small 
sum,  £250 — he  saw  no  chance  of  paying  it  with- 
out assistance,  and  for  this  he  was  too  proud  to 
apply  to  Grey,  or  to  any  of  his  friends.  An  execu- 
tion was  put  into  the  house,  the  furniture — even 
the  very  bed  whereon  poor  Marie  slept — was  about 
to  be  sold,  when  the  required  sum  was  lodged  at 
the  ofHce  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  his 
myrnudons  left  Sydney's  house.  Sydney's  bene- 
factor, who  had  done  him  this  kindness  anonymously, 
was  no  other  than  John  Savile,  who  had  managed 
to  save  this  sum  out  of  the  price  of  his  literary 
labours,  and  had  now  well  nigh  beggared  himself 
to  save  his  friend.  So  Sydney  painted  another 
picture,  and  with  the  price  thereof  took  his  sick 

daughter  down   to   L ,   Devonshire.     It  will 

perhaps  be  asked,  "  where  were  Grey  and  his  wife 
all  this  time  P"  That  astute  barrister,  who  had 
now  risen  into  fame  by  his  great  talent,  unaided 
by  aught  else,  and  his  worldly  wife  of  late  seldom 
came  to  Hampstead.  Neglected  by  her  husband, 
to  whom  ambition  was  everything,  Emily  Grey  had 
determined  to  be  happy  after  her  own  heart's 
desire,  and  tQ  |bat  end  filled  h^r  hi^sband's  houaQ 
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nigbtlj  with  the  **  lions"  of  the  fashionable  world, 
till  his  parse-strings  were  stretched  beyond  bear- 
ing, and  till  enforced  retrenchment,  followed  bj 
the  exhibition  of  mnch  ill  temper,  ended  in  mntntd 
coldness  and  dislike.  So  their  marriage  was  pro- 
ductive of  nonght  save  discomfort.  Grey,  having 
become  an  M.P.,  sold  himself  to  the  Government, 

g lined  greatly  thereby,  spent  his  nights  in  the 
ouse,  was  on  the  high  road  to  preferment,  and 
yet  an  unhappy  man ;  his  wife,  all  smiles  to  her 
guests,  all  frowns  to  him  ;  each  the  other*8  bane — 
as  they  might  long  ago  justly  have  expected.  Sa- 
vile  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  walking-tour 
every  year,  and,  as  he  knew  the  Sydneys   were 

sojourning  at  L ^   determined  on  starting  on 

a  tour  through  Pevonshire,  the  sole  object  of  which 
trip  was  once  more  to  see  Marie. 

The  little  village  of   L ,   in  Devonshire, 

slopes  greenly  to  the  sea,  and  there,  in  a  pretty 
Httle  villa  facing  the  beach  dwelt  the  painter  and 
his  daughter.  She  was  dying  ;  he  knew  it  well,  and 
had  once  more  applied  himself  vigorously  to  his 
painting,  without  which  she  must  have  been  de- 
prived of  many  comforts  essential  to  a  8u£ferer 
like  her;  yet  she  felt  far  happier  now,  in  the  midst 
of  her  sufferings,  than  she  had  been  for  a  long 
time ;  she  hailed  with  joy  the  blessed  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  her  father  since  her  illness,  and 
thanked  God  that  in  Uis  mercy,  bringing  good  out 
of  evil.  He  had  been  pleased  by  her  illness  to  turn 
John  Sydney's  heart.  One  balmy  summer  day, 
when  poor  Sydney  had  wheeled  his  dying  daughter 
in  her  Bath  chair  to  the  beach,  they  saw  a  pedes- 
trian striding  vigorously  along,  in  full  tourist  cos- 
tume, towards  L .     Sydney  hailed   him  with 

a  shout  of  welcome.  It  was  Savile.  He  ap- 
proached, and,  as  his  eye  fell  on  Marie,  his  cheek 
grew  pale,  and  the  words  of  greeting  stuck  in  his 
throat.         .  .  .... 

Having  to  fulfil  some  literary  engagement 
within  a  fortnight,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
village  inn,  near  to  Sydney,  and  never  missed  cal- 
ling on  him  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Glad, 
indeed,  were  father  and  daughter  that  he  had  come 
<lown — Marie  had  told  her  father,  now  that  she 
felt  herself  dying,  the  story  of  Savile's  love.  She 
felt  that,  when  she  was  gone,  it  would  knit  the 
two  men's  hearts  more  closely  together  for  her 
sake,  and  ever,  since  that  confession  of  hers,  Syd- 
ney had  loyed  him  as  a  son.  It  was  a  teaching 
sight  to  see  the  three  on  fine  summer  mornings, 
when  the  wind  was  mild,  sitting  under  a  tree  some 
half-mile  from  L ;  Sydney  with  his  sketch- 
book in  his  handy  drawing  outlines  for  one  of 
those  sweet  pictures  of  his,  which  I  never  see 
^^J^ow  without  a  sigh,  and  Savile  leaning  on  the 
back  of  Marie's  Bath  chair,  arranging  her  shawls, 
or  anticipating  her  slightest  wish,  with  almost 
womanly  tenderness,  enhanced  by  its  coming  from 
one  usually  so  rough  of  hand  and  blunt  of  speech 
as  he  whom  Marie  in  early  days,  at  a  quadrille, 
had  nicknamed  the  "dancing  bear."  But  this 
^o^^  l^>t  U^t  long — she  was  fast  entering  .npon 


her  eternal  rest,  and  the  stalwart  man  behind  tbe 
dying  giri's  chair  would  often  turn  hb  face  aside 
to  conceal  the  tears  which  would  fill  his  eyes  «^ 
he  thought  it  could  be  now  but  a  little  time  qi 
she  must  slumber  beneath  the  daisies  in  L — 
churchyard.  Nevertheless,  there  were  tiroes  wfcea 
these  two  men,  father  and  lover,  as  they  .sst  ii 
Sydney's  garden,  brooding  over  the  thought  d 
their  dear  one's  departure  as  a  grief  too  hearj  to 
be  borne,  could  hardly  bring  themselves  to  reaibe 
its  possibility ;  for  that  mysterious  maladj,  wiud 
bears  away  so  many  of  earth's  best  and  fairest  to  u 
early  grave,  is  oftentimes  so  deceptive  in  its  b- 
vages  that  it  is  hard  to  believe,  when  the  hecUe  ol 
a  moment  flashes  beauty's  wasted  cheek,  lod  tke 
eye  is  beaming  with  almost  unearthly  brigbtoess, 
that  all  these  things  are  but  as  the  last  did- 
ering  flashes  of  a  lamp  ere  it  is  quenched  for  ever. 

It  was  a  delightful  summer  evening  wbei 
Sydney,  sketch-book  in  hand,    strolled  out  fron 

L with  Savile  to  the  next  village.    Their  cot 

versation,  which  had  been  more  cheerful  tkn 
usual  on  starting,  assumed  a  more  serious  tone  n, 
casting  themselves  upon  the  grass,  they  watM 
the  sun  dipping  redly  beneath  the  ooeaa  lad 
talked  of  Marie. 

•*  I  fear  you  will  think  me  but  a  Job's  comfe^ter, 
when  I  say  I  do  not  think  poor  dear  Marie  wl 
see  another  sunset,"  said  Sydney,  sadly;  "1 
remember  the  day  her  poor  mother  died,  I  sav 
the  same  bright  flush  on  her  cheek  that  Marie's 
wore  when  we  left  home  thi*»  evening,  I  left  ber, 
my  wife,  that  morning,  and  on  my  rclura  to 
Hampstead  she  was  dead.  I  really  begin  to  feel 
wretchedly  nervous, — let  us  return.** 

The  sun  had  nearly  disappeared  from  the  boiiioD, 
the  night-beetle  began,  droning  as  he  flew,  to 
skim  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  farm-yard  pocl 
where  the  bats  were  chasing  the  moths  under 
the  willow  boughs ;  the  village  wives  werestaodiBg 
at  their  cottage  doors,  awaiting  their  husbaail' 
return  from  toil ;  the  boys  were  playing  cricket  ot 
the  village  green,  their  merry  laugh  rang  pleassoth 
through  the  balmy  twilight,  and  the  good  m 
rector,  leaning  on  the  rectory  gate,  was  langldit 
louder  than  them  all,  as  Sydney  and  Savile  pas^doi 
to  L— .  They^found  Marie  much  worse ;  indeed 
the  nurse  had  not  expected  she  would  have  ha 
alive  by  the  time  her  father  and  Savile  rcidrf 
L .  • 

Sydney  went  up  to  his  daughter's  room,  and  ci 
coming  down  with  a  tear  on  his  cheek  an  hsflV 
afterwards,  told  Savile  that  she  wished  to  see  hp 
alone  for  the  last  time.  Savile  crept  %lil^ 
upstairs,  entered  the  room,  bent  down  to  k»a  tb 
dying  girl,  and  then  sank  upon  his  knees  by  i« 
bedside,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  gw*^ 
ing  in  great  bitterness  of  soul.  But  this  wedbc* 
was  of  brief  duration.  Brought  to  himself  by  W 
gentle  voice,  he  started  up,  as  she  said  iafef 
tones,  so  weakly  that  he  could  with  diflod^ 
understand  her, — 

"  tfohn,  you  have  come  to  see  me  dio  :  Usta  ^ 
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me,  ere  mj  foiee  is  for  ever  silent  ia  the  grave. 
I^rgive  me  if  I  have  embittered  jour  life ;  forgive 
JDt  if,  ia  times  past,  I  have  mocked  jour  sorrow 
by  an  affectation  of  indifferenoe,  and  believe  now 
that,  djing,  Marie  Sydney  does  full  justice  to  your 
fiithfol  heart  at  last.  When  I  am  gone,  think  some- 
times of  me,  as  of  one  not  dead,  but  gone  before 
—let  my  memory  carry  no  bitterness  with  it, 
bnry  not  all  love  in  my  grave ;  seek  another  more 
worthy  of  your  love  than  I  have  been,  and  may 
God  watoh  over  you  and  her  till  we  meet  again  in 
beavea.  John,  remember  in  early  days  yon  once 
i^ked  me  for  a  lock  of  my  hair ;  I  denied  that 
reqnestk  let  me  grant  it  now ;  tliere  is  a  locket  in 
that  drawer,  there  are  the  scissors  too,  cut  a  lock 
fioai  these  poor  throbbing  temples,  and  when  I  am 
dead,  sometimes  think  of  the  giver  who,  if  she 
had  imown  in  other  days  as  she  knows  your  virtues 
Bov,  might  have  loved  yon  dearer  than  a  sister — 
might  have  been  to  you,  even  now,  a  loving  little 
wife.- 

Sydney  came  upstairs,  and  Marie  taking  his 
hand  in  hers,  bade  Savile  grasp  it  too,  and  then 
looking  Qg  to  heaven  she  prayed  that  these  two 
men  might  comfort  each  other  when  she  vas  gone 
— that  John  Savile  would  love  her  father  for  her 
dead  sake. 

"I  will,"  said  Savile  fervently. 

A  light  pkyed  over  Marie*s  pale  face ;  her  lips 
mo? ed  in  prayer  once  more  ere  she  seemed  to  fall 
asleep,  then  the  two  men  bent  down  over  her,  ^^ld 
kiss^  hef  onoe  again,  and  so  she  passed  away. 

Their  very  hopes  helied  their  fears. 

Their  Cmtb  their  hopes  helied. 
They  thought  her  dying  when  the  slept. 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

And  Sydney  and  John  Savile  went  back  after 
the  funeral  to  Hampstead,  where  they  live  together 
sow,  and  both  go  down  to  Devonshire  every 

summer  to  spend  a  month  at  L ,  where  Sydney 

oCko,  with  poor  John  Savile  at  his  side,  sits  upon 
hii  lost  daughter's  grassy  grave,  and  prays  re- 
Bwoiofiilly  that  God  will  pardon  him  for  having 
efcif  wounded  the  gentle  heart  that  now  moulders 
kiieath  the  daisies  there.  One  evening,  after 
%lfile  had  returned  from  a  solitary  visit  to  her 
(cm^  her  father  found  the  following  lines  on  the 
joong  author's  table  among  his  other  MSS. : — 

*i«loei  vpoa  thy  iMtd  gitre  beneath  a  twilight  sky, 
Um  tM  winds  were  wandering  o'er  the  graves  to  sing  a 
^Ukby; 

Wagjlibed  the  tide  from  yonder  cliff  with  weary  life-like 

IftM^Mdweafed  std  fiinoies  in  the  grare-yard  still  and 


thee  keg  ia  bitterness — for  life  was  very  dark, 
didst  soar  to  heaven,  sweet  doTO  of  Sorrow  *s  ark, 
i^Wmow  oft  would  murmur,  like  the  sea  that  will  not 

hadst  gone  to  lay  thy  cares  npon  thy  Saviour's 

B«t  a«w  Vm  mwdog  o*er  this  grave,  and  woald  not  call 

W  o*™?  ipiu  f^j  tender  feet  njpon  earth's  rngge4  track, 


To  bow  thy  fair  young  head  to  grief  beneath  care's  heavy 

load, 
Now  it  hath  ftdleo  from  thee,  love,  before  the  throne  of  Ood. 
I  oft  have  wept — I  weep  not  now — for  Faith  forbids  a  tear. 
Though  all  earth  held  of  bright  and  fair  to  me  lies  buried 

here ; 
I'll  still  my  wild  heart's  murmurs  with  the  thought  that  thou 

art  blest. 
Enough  for  me  to  know  thou'rt  free — and  leave  to  QoH  the 

rest. 

The  fragile  form  I  loved  so  well  sleeps  in  a  lowly  bed. 
The  cold  clay's  all  the  pillow  there  for  Marie's  day-cold 

head; 
The  voice  is  mate  whose  music  long  hath  haunted  me  in 

sleep. 
And  cheers  'my  midnight  labours  oft  while  lonely  watoh  I 

keep ; 
When  Hope  and  Faith  together  (ail,  it  serres  me  to  the 

strife ; 
Oh !  Marie,  here  thy  memory  should  preach  a  '  Psalm  of 

Life; 
To  guide  me  and  to  cheer  me,  and,  blessed,  my  soul  to 

bless; 
To  win  me  from  my  barren  grief  and  bitter  worldliness ; 
To  tell  me,  'midst  life's  dai^  tasks,  that,  till  earth's  trials 

cease. 
The  path  of  willing  duty  here  alone  can  lead  to  peace. 
My  first,  last  love,  thy  girlhood's  life  with  lessons  deep  was 

fraught ; 
Fve  been  a  bwly  learner — if  one  lessen  I  have  tao^t 
To  other  hearts  by  limnings  fair  of  woman's  gailelesi  troth. 
And  single-hearted  tenderness  from  Marie  uuto  Enth  ; 
If  I  have  won  a  single  sigh  from  worldly-minded  men. 
Thine  was  the  inspiiation — thy  memory  blessed  my  pen. 


The  sun  has  sunk  down  in  the  west — the  sea»bird  left  the 

sea,— 
The  mists  are  creeping  o'er  the  fields,  as  sorrow  creeps  o*er 

me; 
But  yonder  riseth  through  the  mists  of  ere  a  twinkling  star. 
And  'tis  enough  for  grief  to[think  that  there  the  aagek  are ; 
That  thou  with  thy  fair  sisterhood — that  white-robed  aageU 

band. 
Art  singing  hymns  eternal  while  at  this  grave  X  stand  { 
That  thou  wilt  meet  me  face  to  face— know  me  as  thoft  arf 

known, 
And  greet  me  with  thy  gentle  Toiee  before  oir  Fathei^ 

throne ; 
When  Grief  shall  cease  to  wander  with  Memory  through  the 

past. 
When  Faith  shall  calmly  sink  to  sleep  o'er  perfect  bliss  at 

last; 
When  HeasoQ  in  humility  shall  own,  what  is,  is  best, 
When  the  wicked  cease  from  troubliuf^  and  the  weary  are  at 

rest. 


And  Grey  is  achieving  his  ambition's  height 
slowly  and  securely,  but  is  not  a  happj  man 
withid;  and  Emily  is  now  pass^  and  shrewish, 
without  a  vestige  of  her  former  beauty.  And 
Savile  still  writes  on ;  and  his  books,  under  ana- 
ther  name,  are  read  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land ;  but  sadness  is  now  the  key- 
note  of  his  life.  Hb  books  often  win  men's  hearts 
to  sadness  by  his  pictures  of  other  blue-eyed 
maidens — other  gentle  Maries,  who  almost  always 
die  young,  as  she  died,  whose  memory  has  inspired 
so  much  that  is  beautiful  in  his  writings.  And 
Sydney  painty  still ;  but  he  ha§  lost  his  *'  phil<^ 
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angel/*  his  Uae-ejed  model,  and  his  pictures  are 
not  what  tiiey  used  to  be ;  and  the  painter,  when, 
in  spite  of  Sanle's  tenderness,  he  feels  lonely  in 
the  world,  thanks  God  that  he  is  fast  growing  an 


old  man,  that  he  is  soon  going  a  last  long  jonrary; 
at  whose  end  he  fondly  hopes  onoe  more  to  greet 
his  long-lost  daughter  Marie,  who  npon  eaitii  had 
been  the  angel  of  her  father's  home. 


A    ROMANCE    OF    VALENCIA. 


CHArTBR  V. 
THS  rxorosAL. 

Th»  following  day,  Paoo  Rosales  was  at  his  usual 
place  at  the  little  door  of  the  church  of  Notre 
Pame  de  las  Desemparados,  conversing  with  his 
ftricnd  Toyalito  upon  the  eyents  of  the  preceding 
night.  "  What  has  become  of  them  P"  said  he ; 
- 1  would  willingly  give  all  this  daj*s  alms  to 
know." 

'   "  He  has  carried  her  off  either  by  persuasion  or 
force,  God  only  knows  to  what  place  !" 
"To  his  own,  perhaps,**  replied  Tovalito. 
«  He  would  lyurdly  have  dared  to  do  that.     He 
must  have  known  that  he  would  be  pursued.** 

«*  What  else  wouldst  thou  have  him  do  with 
her  P  Trust  me,  he  is  not  a  man  to  consider  the 
consequences.  When  he  has  satisfied  this  caprice, 
it  will  be  all  over  with  her;  he  is  quite  capable  of 
sending  her  back  to  her  friends.'* 
•  "  Why  wouldst  thou  not  say  that  thon  knew- 
est  who  he  wasP"  said  Paco,  reproachfully. 

«  Friend  Paco,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  thou  bast 
never  frequented  the  society  of  the  great.  His 
dignity  the  Canon  don  Ignaoio  de  Yasconcellos  is 
gone  to  the  oorregidor's,  all  the  alguasils  of  the 
Saint  Hermandad  are  now  on  the  alert  in  search 
of  Donna  Theresa  ;  but  if  they  knew  the  name 
and  rank  of  the  seducer,  no  farther  notice  would 
be  taken  of  her  abduction.  If  he  be  found,  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  me  to  declare  it.  Don  Guz- 
man, no  doubt,  goes  by  another  name  here" — 

"Silence,  silence !'*  interrupted  Paoo;  "here 
he  oomes ;  it  is  certainly  he.*' 

In  fact  it  was  Don  Alonso,  who  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  mendicants.  Although  it  was 
already  dusk,  he  concealed  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  withhi»>  doaki  and  his  large  hat,  which  was 
ornamented  by  a  long  black  feather,  fell  over  his 
eyes. 

"  It  was  thus  he  dressed  last  night,*'  said  Paoo 
Bosales ;  "  he  is  coming  towards  us,  withdraw 
thyself,  TovaUto.'* 

"Oh!  never  fear.  He  won't  recognise  me 
now,  lake  my  word  for  it,**  replied  Tovalito, 
walking  to  a  little  distance. 

Don  Alonzo  having  advanced  with  caution, 
looked  round  to  see  that  no  one  else  was  near, 
and  having  thus  satisfied  himself  that  they  were 
alone,  he  beckoned  to  Paco  Rosales  to  approach. 
The  mendicant  obeyed,  aqd  the  pivalier  tjius  ad- 
dressed him. 


"  Thou  hast  already  served  me  fidtbfvlly:  I 
require  thy  services  again,  thy  zeal  and  diaerttisB 
shall  not  go  unrewarded,  but  if  tfaoa  tbouMtf 
lilay  me  false,  I  am  as  quick  to  punbh  as  to 
requite;  thou  knowest  now  what  my  oooditioas 
are— speak,  art  thou  ready  to  undertake  what  I 
shall  require  of  thee  ?" 

"  Yes,  signer ;  I  am  but  a  poor  man,  but  I 
never  yet  l^trayed  a  trust.  I  am  ready  to  do 
your  bidding.'* 

"  Which  is  this ;  find  me  out  a  priest  who  will 
undertake  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  a  private 
marriage  without  troubling  himself  abont  tbe 
usual  formalities  of  the  church,  or  hie  arckbiahop. 
Thou  who  dost  so  continually  frequent  the  pheoi 
of  public  worship  must  know  of  aoine  audi  aaa 
amongst  the  priesthood  of  Valenda  P  He  shai 
be  well  paid  for  his  trouble." 

Paco  Resales  listened  to  this  abrupt  and  atnage 
proposal  in  silent  astonishment. 

"  Well!  why  dost  thou  h»itate?*'  asked  Dot 
Alonzo. 

"A  private  marriage,"  slowly  repeated  PiMo; 
"but  it  will  be  good  and  valid P" 

"  Certainly ;  dost  thou  know  of  any  priest  who 
would  marrv  a  couple  whose  union  most  ranala  & 
secret  P" 

"  I  know  a  Dominican  father  who  mi^i  be 
induced  to  perform  this  marriage ;  bnt  I  moat  gt 
and  seek  him  at  his  convent.** 

"  This  night,  this  same  night,  it  most  be  doas 
before  twelve  o'clock.  Time  presses,  Imi^  lesie 
Valencia  to-morrow,"  interrupted  the  CavaSer. 

" Tonight  I"  repeated  Paco.  "It  ia  a  loig 
way  to  Father  Cyrillo's." 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it,  my  Mend !  WOt  tboi 
go  for  him  or  notP"  answered  Don  Alooao  io- 
patiently. 

"There  is  nothing  to  prevuit  me,  9iguot,  bat 
in  whose  name  shall  I  speak  to  the 
father?" 

"  Mine,"  replied  the  Cavalier,  showing  h 
paper  which  he  had  held  ooneealed  in  Lie  1 
"  thou  wilt  give  him  this,  and  on  thy  retarm 
me  near  the  garden  of  the  Arohiepiaeopal 
Do  not  come  alone,  bring  some  one  else  with  tln^ 
one  in  whom  thou  canst  trust.  Some  poor  aaa 
like  thyself." 

Immediately  after  this  conversation^  Dob 
Alonzo  took  his  departure ;  but  not  aloae^  lor  bi 
was  closely  followed  through  all  the  gfeoa^  aal 
intricate  streets  that  int^rseoted  tbe  wfoiiS^f  4 
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Noire  Dftme  de  ios  Desemparados,  by  Tovalito, 
wbo  was  rosolfed  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  again 
till  lie  entered  the  palace.  Toralito  then  retraced 
liis  steps  back  to  the  church  door.  Paco  had 
gone  on  his  mission  to  the  Dominican  convent, 
and  another  mendicant  occupied  his  place. 

"God  save  thee,  friend  Lazarillo,"  said  Tova- 
litp,  takmg  off  his  hat,  politely  saluting  the  new 
eomer,  "how  goes  on  the  world  with  thee ?  Has 
Us  highness  the  archbishop  given  thee  his  usual 
Messing  to-daj,  in  the  shape  of  some  mara- 
vedisr 

"He  has  not  yet  left  the  palace ;  but  we  have 
had  a  benediction  from  Heaven  in  a  sliower  of 
somU  com  distributed  amongst  the  poor  by  a 
noble  stranger  In  Valencia.  His  illustrious  high- 
oeisthe  duke  de  Medina  Sidonia  has  just  arrived 
»t  the  palace  with  a  suite  of  six  carriages  ^and 
about  fifty  mounted  cavaliers.'* 

"  Where  the  duke  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
one  of  his  family,"  interrupted  Tovalito. 

•"Oh!  thou  knowest  then  that  his  son,  Don 
AhMso  de  Gusman,  arrived  the  preceding  day  ?" 

"I  heard  ao,  bat  was  not  quite  sure  of  it/' 
laid  Tovalito, 

"His  their  bighnesa's  first  vbit  to  the  noble 
oty  of  Valencia,"  observed  Lasarillo ;  "  and  it 
wiU  be  a  short  one,  for  thej  take  their  departure 
agam  to-morrow  for  the  frontier  of  Catalonia, 
where  the  king  has  already  arrived." 

"  Can  he  have  dared  to  have  concealed  his  mis- 
tress m  the  palace  ?"  thought  Tovalito,  as  he 
Wilked  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Dominican 
convent,  in  Uie  hope  of  meeting  his  comrade  Paco 
Resales,  to  whom  he  wished  to  confide  the  dis- 
covery he  had  jnst  made.  He  had  not  gone  far 
wImb  he  met  him  returning  from  his  private  em- 
bassy. 

The  friends  then  related  to  each  other  what  they 
had  learnt. 

"  I  delivered  the  letter  to  Father  Cyrillo,'*  said 
Paco  Rosales ;  "  thou  knowest  what  a  wide  sleeve 
he  has ;  for  two  pounds  of  chocolate  he  would 
give  abtolntion  at  Easter,  and  at  ordinary  times 
for  much  less.  I  am  convinced  he  would  marry 
Satan  to  a  nnn  for  fifty  reals" — 

"Hold  thj  tongue,"  interrupted  Tovalito, 
"  dm't  talk  of  the  devil,  for  it  makes  him  appear." 

"  Nonsense  1"  said  Paco,  shrugging  his  should- 
cr%  "  It  is  not  the  devil  that  I  fear,  but  the  holy 
nqnsitioo.  However,  that  is  not  the  question ; 
it  is  the  marriage.  Father  Cyrillo  has  read  the 
latter,  and  he  wanted  to  make  a  mystery  of  the 
■ane  at  the  bottom,  but  as  I  knew  it  already,  I 
did  not  ask  him  it.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go 
dMnn  on  one's  two  knees  to  induce  him  to  con- 
Mit;  as  good  luck  wonld  have  it,  he  watches  by 
ft  dead  body  to-night  The  marriage  ceremony 
can  therefore  be  solemnised  before  the  interment 
takes  place.'* 

"Thou  thinkeat  then  that  Don  Alonzo  really 
hitMida  to  marry  this  young  person  ?  Thou 
iMnkesi  tiiat  he  lovea  her  enough  thus  to  expose 


himself  to  the  malediction  and  anger  of  his 
father?" 

"  What  he  has  just  done  proves  it ;  to-morrow 
it  will  be  too  late  to  repent  it.  He  will  be  mar- 
ried according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
church.     Let  him  undo  them  if  he  can." 

"  He  can  if  he  dares,"  replied  Tovalito,  '*  and 
I  think  he  would  do  anything  to  gain  his  own 
ends." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Paco  Rosales. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  I>0MimCA.N  CHURCH. 


Bbtokb  midnight,  Paco  and  Tovalito  were  at  the 
appointed  place  near  the  garden  of  the  Archiepis- 
copal  palaoe.  Don  Alonzo  did  not  keep  them 
waiting,  for  he  was  already  there.     He  was  alone. 

"  Right,"  said  he,  vhen  Paco  had  delivered  his 
message ;  "  art  thou  sure  of  thy  companion's  dis* 
cretion  ?" 

"  As  of  my  own,  Signer,"  said  the  mendicant. 

"  In  that  case  I  will  trust  him.  Go  both  of. 
you  to  the  Dominican  convent.  I  shall  be  there 
in  half-an-hour  with  Donna  Theresa  do  Vascou- 
oellos." 

Don  Alonzo  then  gained  a  by -street  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  San  Juan  del  Mercado.  When  he  came 
incognito  to  Valencia,  he  generally  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  good  lady  who  took  him  for  the  son  of 
some  rich  merchant  of  Seville.  It  was  to  this 
person  that  he  conducted  Donna  Theresa.  The 
young  person  was  at  length  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  him  whose  wild  and  daring  passion  had 
torn  her  from  the  arms  of  her  betrothed  husband, 
but  the  knowledge  of  bis  high  rank  and  princely 
position,  had  no  weight  with  her.  She  was  too 
young,  and  loved  too  deeply  and  devotedly  to-  be 
influenced  by  any  ambitious  or  worldly  considera- 
tion. At  this  moment  she  feared  nothing,  she 
regretted  nothing ;  the  only  pang  she  felt  was 
being  separated  from  her  mother,  whom  she  loved 
so  tenderlj ;  but  she  consoled  herself  « ith  the 
hope  of  soon  being  restored  to  her  affection  an 
honoured  and  adored  wife.  Don  Alonzo  had  sworn 
by  the  faith  of  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier  that  he 
would  marry  her  that  night.  It  was  his  wife,  not 
his  mistress,  who  was  to  follow  him.  What  then 
had  she  to  fear  ?  She  therefore  awaited  patiently 
for  the  moment  that  should  absolve  her  in  her  own 
eyes  from  her  error.  She  was  still  in  her  bridal 
dress — all  that  remained  to  her  of  her  rich  attire 
of  the  evening  before,  no  flowers,  no  diamonds 
adorned  her  bosom,  and  her  soft  lovely  features 
were  concealed  by  a  black  lace  mantillo,  which 
she  had  thrown  over  her  head.  When  Don 
Alonzo  entered  the  room  she  was  kneeling  in  silent 
prayer. 

"Theresa,"  said  he,  *'Iam  waiting  for  thee. 
A  noble  Spaniard  never  breaks  his  word.    Come, 
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my  love,  roj  time  is  bnt  abort.  The  priest  awaits 
us." 

"  I  am  ready,*'  replied  she,  extending  htm  her 
hand,  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  tenderness  and 
sweetness. 

"  My  own,  my  life  !**  said  be,  rapturously  em- 
bracing her,  "  let  us  liasten  from  this  dull  place. 
Every  moment  that  we  lose  is  fraught  with  dan- 
ger." 

**  Heayen  guide  me  !**  cried  she,  clasping  her 
bands.  "  Oh !  Don  Alonzo,  I  am  alone  with  thee 
a  helpless,  confiding  girl,  away  from  her  friends, 
her  family,  her  home.     If  thou  shouldst  fail  me !" 

<*  Foolish  child,*'  murmured  he,  pressing  her 
still  more  fondly  to  bis  heart,  **  is  not  this  the 
hour  of  our  marriage  P     CJome." 

When  the  lovers  descended,  they  found  the 
landlady  waiting  for  them  in  the  passage. 

"  It  is  on  the  stroke  of  midnight,*'  said  she. 
<*  May  God  shield  ye  both  from  the  assassin's 
knife.  The  streets  are  dangerous  at  this  hour, 
Signor." 

"  I  have  my  sword,"  replied  Don  Alonzo,  "  and 
we  shall  soon  return." 

The  church  of  the  Dominicans  was  outside  the 
walls,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Guadalquivar, 
whose  bed,  dried  up  during  the  summer  months, 
resembled  a  vast  moat  traversed  by  stone  bridges. 
The  beautiful  walk  of  the  Alameda  then  shaded, 
as  it  still  shades,  the  left  border  of  the  river,  and 
terminated  at  the  walls  of  the  convent  which  was 
partly  concealed  on  this  side  by  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  trees  which  threw  their  branches  across  its 
Gothic  front.  Uere  the  building  was  buried  in 
profound  darkness,  and  the  solemn  stillness  that 
reigned  around  was  unbroken,  save  by  the  wild 
notes  of  the  solitary  nightingale,  and  the  murmur- 
ings  of  the  distant  waters.  Two  shadowy  forms 
glided  beneath  its  portal,  which  stood  partly  open 
to  receive  them.  They  were  those  of  Don  Alonzo 
and  Theresa  de  Yasconcellos. 

*'  Well,**  said  Don  Alonzo  to  Paco  Ilosales,  who 
had  awaited  their  arrival  in  the  church,  "  is  all 
ready  for  the  ceremony  ?** 

"  Yes,  Signer ;  the  tapers  are  lighted,  and  father 
Cyrillo  at  the  altar  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  which 
your  highness  has  forgotten." 

"Which  r 

**  According  to  the  rites  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  there  must  be  two  witnesses  to  a  marriage." 

"I  know  it,  and  therefore  I  told  thee  to  bring 
thy  companion  with  thee;  ye  will  be  our  wit- 
nesses, and  I  will  pay  ye  well ;  but  if  ever  the 
name  which  ye  are  about  to  hear  transpires  from 
your  lips,  I  will  hang  ye  like  dogs.*' 

Paco  Resales,  stepping  a  few  paces  back,  replied, 
"  Signer,  I  am  here  alone,  my  companion  remained 
behind  in  the  square  of  the  Archiepiscopal  palace 
to  hear  a  serenade." 

^  Go  then,  and  bring  bim  here,  bring  some 
one,  no  matter  who,  provided  he  will  keep  silence," 
cried  Don  Alonzo  angrily,  "  the  time  presses." 

Theresa  bad  entered  the  body  of   the  church. 


All  was  in  deep  obscurity  at  the  end  of  the  nav^ 
but  a  dim  light  proceeding  from  two  aide  ehapcH 
that  faced  each  other  shone  across  the  tesaditei 
psTement,  and  partially  illumined  the  steps  befiaai 
the  altar.  Theresa  advanced  in  deep  and  sikil 
meditation  up  the  aisle ;  suddenly  a  cry  of  horror 
escaped  from  her  trembling  lips.  In  one  of  the  obP 
pels,  hung  with  black,  was  a  bier,  on  which  wn 
stretched  the  corpse  of  a  monk,  arrayed  in  all  its 
religious  vestments.  Its  pale  and  ghastly  oounte- 
nance  looked  out  in  bold  and  terrible  dtstinetnesi 
from  the  dark  cowl  which  surrounded  it ;  one  of 
its  stiff  and  bloodless  hands  grasped  a  greea 
branch  of  palm,  while  the  other  closed  upon  ijbit 
silver  crucifix  which  lay  upon  its  breast.  Father 
Cyrillo,  seated  in  a  stall,  had  fallen  asleep  as  Is 
watched  by  the  dead  monk. 

Theresa,  struck  with  some  horrible  presentimeat, 
shriaked  aloud.  "Merciful  Heaven  protect  mef* 
cried  she,  "  Oh !  Alonzo,  is  this  bier  to  be  oar 
altar,  the  dead  the  only  witness  of  our  marriage  f 

"  Gome  this  way,^  cried  he,  leading  her  towazdi 
the  opposite  chapel,  "do  not  tremble  thus,  am  *I 
not  with  thee  P" 

Bnt  the  arm  that  supported  the  form  of  the 
timid  girl,  shook  with  some  deep  emotion,  and  th^ 
strong  man  staggered  under  the  light  we^t '  of 
his  innocent,  but  too  confiding  vietim.  * 

^Signer,"  said  the  monk,  who  had  but  jasi 
awoke  from  his  sleep,  "  I  have  been  waiting  'fir 
thee — approach." 

"  Father,"  interrupted  Don  Alonzo,  in  a  falter- 
ing voice,  "the  witnesses  are  not  yet  oome.** 

The  two  lovers  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
steps  before  the  altar.  It  was  a  strange  picture  ; 
on  one  side  of  the  church  lay  the  dead  in  Um 
midst  of  funeral  pomp  and  solemnity,  on  the  other 
knelt  the  quick,  surrounded  by  the  gay  emblems  dt 
life  and  marriage.  Before  them  stood  the  priest, 
robed  in  his  canonicals,  and  an  open  book  in  his 
hand,  ready  to  begin  the  ceremony. 

"  Here  are  our  witnesses,"  said  Don  4-k>iuo, 
as  the  sound  of  several  footsteps  echoed  through 
the  aisle. 

"  Yes,  Don  Alonzo,"  cried  a  severe  and  angry 
voice  behind  him,  "  here  are  thy  witnessess,**  and 
immediately  several  armed  men  surrounded  the 
altar.  "  Oh  Heavens !"  exclaimed  be,  starting  to 
his  feet,  "  my  father !''  "     * 


CHAPTEE  IL 
▲  BcraiTAL. 

The  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  followed  hj  ae* 
veral  gentlemen  of  his  household,  had  entered  the 
church,  and  now  stood  face  to  face  with  bis  aba 
Don  Alonzo  de  Guzman.  Theresa,  pale  and  statue* 
like,  remained  kneeling  on  the  steps  of  the  alttc 
After  a  moment  of  deep  and  painful  silenoe,  the 
duke  spoke,  " Don  Alonzo, if ithonui  still  worthj 
of  thy  name, follow  mc»"       ^  -^*>0^lf        ~ 
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"  Father/'  said  he,  bending  on  one  knee,  "  for- 
give me,  and  deign  to  liear  me.^ 

**  I  irin  listen  to  thee  when  we  are  ont  of  this. 
Follow  me,  I  oommand  thee,**  replied  the  duke, 
foming  to  leave  the  chnrch. 

"  8%nor,"  said  Don  Alonzo  faintly,  "  can  I 
abandon  this  joung  girl  ?  I  have  sednced  her 
from  her  AunQv,  from  her  affectionate  hus- 
band"  

"Bj  Saint  Jacques!"  interrupted  the  Dnke, 
oontemptnonslj,  '*she  must  be  crazed  to  look  so 
high.  And  hast  thou  deluded  her  into  the  belief 
or  the  possibility  of  such  a  marriage.  Hast  thou 
forgotten  that  there  are  laws  to  protect  and  guard 
the  honour  of  the  noble  families  of  Spain,  and  that 
it  does  not  depend  on  thee  to  sully  the  princely 
name  thou  bc^arest.  What !  my  son,  my  only  son, 
with  royal  blood  flowing  in  his  veins,  marry  a 
naindess  girl !  Bestow  upon  her  the  honours  and 
titles  which  thy  noble  mother  so  proudly  bore ! 
No,  no,  Don  Alonzo,  it  shall  not  be.  I  would 
rather  see  thee  a  corpse  at  my  feet,  than  the  hus- 
band of  one  beneath  thee.** 

Aroused  by  this  insult  from  the  momentary  stu- 
por into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  the  strange 
and  unexpected  scene  before  her.  Donna  Theresa 
suddenly  yet  trembllogly  arose  from  her  kneeling 
posture,  and,  drawing  herself  up  to  the  fuU 
height  of  her  graceful  and  commanding  form,  re- 
plied to  the  aarcasms  of  the  haughty  Duke  de 
Sidonii,  with  that  dignity  and  persuasiveness  that 
belongs  to  proud  and  sensitive  natures  alone. 

'*  Signor,*'  said  she,  "^  it  is  no  nameless  girl  who 
has  folbwed  thy  son  to  the  altar,  but  a  high-bom 
and  disinterested  Spanbh  maiden,  who  had  given 
her  whole  heart,  with  all  its  first  affections,  in 
exchange  lor  what  was  to  her  a  nobler  and  a  richer 
gift  than  the  vain  empty  sound  of  a  name — his 
love.  If  she  has  erred,  it  has  been  agaiust  herself, 
her  outraged  family,  and  ajianced  lover  y  not  thee 
nor  thine,  proud  Duke — who  hast  thought  it  no 
shame  to  insult  a  defenceless  woman,  even  whilst 
she  knelt  before  the  sacred  altar  of  her  God,  and 
thine !  She  cannot  appeal  against  this  insult  and 
cruel  injury,  for  she  stands  alone,  without  a  friend 
to  shield  and  protect  her  from  the  insolence  and 
contempt  of  licensed  power.  But  she  can  kneel 
sod  sue  for  the  mercy  and  justice  which  she  can- 
not command.  On  my  knees,  then,  I  beg— im- 
plore— for  more  than  my  life,  my  honour !" 

"Rise,  madam,  "said  the  duke,  in  a  tone  of 
disdainful  pity,  "  I  will  pay  your  way  into  what- 
ever convent  you  may  select  for  your  future  abode ; 
hot  let  us  end  thoee  worse  than  useless  arguments. 
Bon  Alonzo,  thou  hast  heard  my  commands.  Fol- 
low me !" 

"^Don  Alonzo,"  said  she  proudly,  as  ,she  rose 
^^  her  knees,  **  a  noble  Spaniard  keeps  his  pro- 
■»%  Theresa  de  Vasconcellos  will  not  wait  to 
kc«r  thee  perjure  thine  own  words.    Farewell !" 

Overwhelmed  with  shame,  disappointment,  and 
fear  of  hb  fatber*s  anger,  Don  Alonzo  could  make 
no  reply  to  this  digni&d  reproach,  but  stood  with 


folded  arms  and  downcast  eyes,  in  silent  and  bitter 
reflection. 

''Farewell!  Don  Alonzo!"  repeated  Theresa,  as 
she  moved  away  in  the  direction  of  the  opposite 
chapel. 

**  Adieu,  Theresa,"  faltered  he  whose  daring 
passion,  and  whose  wild,  impetuous  energy  were  aU 
subdued  and  crushed  beneath  the  influence  of  pa- 
rental authority.  Like  all  persons  who  sacrifice 
their  duties  to  their  inclinaticms,  and  gratify  their 
passions  without  considering  the  evil  consequences 
that  may  result  to  others,  Don  Alonzo  was  weak, 
selfish,  and  cowardly.  He  saw  the  young  giri 
whom  he  had  seduced  from  her  home,  whose  un- 
sullied name  he  had  dishonoured,  spumed,  and  in- 
sulted before  his  face,  without  making  one  effort 
to  molHfy  his  father's  resentment  against  her,  or  to 
shield  her  from  the  soom  to  which  his  heartless 
selfishness  had  exposed  her.  Apart  from  her  side, 
he  suffered  her  to  stand  alone  in  the  midst  of 
strange  and  armed  men;  and  when  his  father 
turned  to  leave  the  church,  he  followed  in  his 
steps,  nor  cast  one  look  at  the  victim  he  left  be- 
hind him,  a  prey  to  her  anguish  and  despair. 

"  Merciful  Father  !'*  cried  she,  sinking  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  as  their  receding  footsteps  echoed 
through  the  aisles,  *'  Justice  1  justice — or  I  shall 
die.  Oh,  that  I  loer^  dead— stretched  like  that 
cold  corpse  in  yonder  chapel  1" 

**  Rise,  daughter,"  said  a  voice  near  her,  but 
Theresa  heard  it  not,  for  she  had  fainted.  Pafe  and 
deathlike,  the  young  girl  by  motionless  as  the!  dead 
she  had  so  lately  gazed  upon  with  such  prophetic 
horror.  Her  dark  hair,  loosened  from  its  oonfine- 
ment,  fell  over  her  shoulders,  and  swept  the  steps 
of  the  altar. 

*'  Daughter,**  repeated  the  priest,  as  he  endea- 
voured to  laise  her,  '*  take  courage.  He  in  whose 
house  of  prayer  thou  art  will  not  forsake  thee  if 
thou  forsake  not  Him.  Look  up.  Put  thy  trust 
and  faith  firmly  in  Him  who  will  not  betray 
thee.  Grieve  not  for  one  who  is  not  worthy  of  thy 
love.  He  is  gone ;  rejoice  that  he  is ;  for  he 
meant  thy  ruin.*' 

At  these  words,  Theresa  slowly  opened  her  eyes, 
but  scarcely  appeared  conscious  of  having  heard 
them.  The  monk  was  kneeling  by  her  side,  and 
the  two  mendicants  stood  leaning  against  a  pilhir, 
gazing  upon  her  with  deep  and  oompassionate  in- 
terest. 

"  Daughter,"  said  the  monk,  **  put  thy  trust  in 
God,  and  submit  to  his  will,  with  the  resignation 
of  a  good  Christian.  Return  to  thy  family  and 
all  will  be  well  again." 

"  Never  !'*  interrupted  she,  with  gloomy  energy ; 
"  I  have  no  longer  any  family ;  I  am  alone  in  the 
world — dishonoured— -disgraced  !" 

"  Where  wouldst  thou  go  then,  my  daughter  ?" 
interrupted  the  monk. 

"  I  know  not ;  suffer  me  to  remain  here  for  this 
night,  father.  Here  will  I  pray  to  the  Almighty 
to  direct  me  what  to  do."  Weak  and  tottering 
she  then  arose,  and  went  into  the  funereal  chapel 
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where  Uy  the  dead  monk,  and^  kneeling  down  bj 
ilie  bier  she  gased  in  silent  eamestnets  upon  the 
li?id  countenance  before  her»  as  if  she  sought  iu 
the  eternal  repose  of  its  rigid  features  for  strength 
and  patience  to  support  her  in  the  future  trials  of 
her  now  desolate  life. 

The  monk  had  resumed  his  prajers  for  the  dead. 
The  two  mendicants  had  retired. 

*'  If  I  had  known  thy  design/*  said  Paco  Eosa- 
les,  in  a  tone  of  deep  resentment,  "  thou  shouldst 
not  have  aocomplished  it.  They  would  hare  been 
man  and  wife  by  this  time." 

"  By  Heaven !"  interrupted  Tovalito, "  in  rereng- 
ing  myself,  I  have  saved  that  young  girl.  Don 
Alonzo,  by  some  means  or  other,  would  have  an- 
nulled the  marriage  ;  she  would  not  have  been 
his  wife,  but  his  mistress — a  mistress  whom  he 
would  have  remorselesly  adandoned  after  having 
satisfied  his  passion.  Miserable,  cowardly  villain 
that  he  is !  A  word,  a  mere  angry  threat  has  been 
sufficient  to  make  him  abandon  her — and  in  what 
m  manner !  Without  one  look  of  pity  or  regret, 
without  a  whisper  of  consolation,  or  promise  to 
see  her  again !  Oh,  I  could  have  planted  my  dag- 
ger in  his  dastardly,  unmanly  heart,  when  I  saw 
him  quit  her  side,  and  stand  cowering  before  his 
father^ — ^as  vain  and  haughty  an  old  man  as  any 
crowned  head  in  the  two  kmgdoms.** 

"  I  see  bat  one  way  of  repairing  this  misfortane, 
which  is  to  go  and  tell  the  Senora  Donna  Beatrice 
that  her  daughter  is  found.  Besides,  we  may  gain 
something  for  the  information.  It  is  worth  a  re- 
ward, and  the  marriage  may  take  place  after  all, 
between  Donna  Theresa  and  Don  Antonio,"  said 
Paoo. 

''  I  see  no  chance  of  so  good  an  end  to  so  bad 
A  beginning,^  said  TovaUto,  shaking  his  head 
doubtfully. 

"  But  she  can  denounce  her  seducer,  which  will 
be  some  satisfaction,"  replied  Paco  Rosales. 

"  And  even  if  she  should,  she  would  not  obtain 
redress,"  answered  Tovalito.  "A  grandee  of 
Spain  is  next  in  rank  and  power  to  the  King,  and 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  justice  except  for  high  trea- 
son. Let  the  Medina  Sidonias  beware  that  they 
are  not  convicted  of  it ;  for  if  they  are,  they  may 
bid  adieu  to  their  high  sounding  titles,  their  wealth, 
their  pride — and  their  heads." 

"Basta!"  interrupted  Paco,  in  a  half  jesting, 
half  serious  tone,  "  now  that  thou  art  no  longer 
there  to  aid  and  abet  the  conspirators,  and  convey 
letters  to  Portugal,  the  King,  our  master,  may 
sleep  in  peace.*' 

Morning  dawned,  and  the  monks  began  to  as- 
semble in  the  Chapel,  when  Father  Cyrillo  com- 
manded Theresa  to  rise  and  follow  him  to  the 
confessional,  where  she  might  remain  concealed 
from  further  observation.  The  unfortunate  young 
girl  seemed  to  have  lost  all  consciousness  of  her 
situation ;  her  strength,  her  will,  her  understanding 
were  annihilated.  She  no  longer  felt  that  she 
lived  ;  she  mechanically  obeyed  the  monk.  Tova- 
lito had  returned  to  the  church,  to  see  what  had 


become  of  her,  audit  was  some  time  before  he  diseo- 
vered  her  in  a  of  niche  at  theend  of  a  dark  c^apd. 
The  mendicant,  seized  with  pity  and  remorse,  resolred 
from  that  instant  to  revenge  her  wrongs  tnd  Ids 
own.  His  hatred  of  Don  Alonzo  was  aggrtvitsd 
by  the  sight  of  the  young  girl's  misery  to  an  interne 
degree,  and  if  he  had  been  behind  him  at  that  lao- 
ment  he  would  have  assassinated  him  on  the  spot. 

Paco  Resales  took  the  road  to  the  town  house 
of  Donna  Beatrice  de  YasconceUos.  Nothing 
else  was  talked  of  in  Valencia  but  the  sudden  and 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Donna  Theresa,  who, 
it  was  generally  supposed,  eloped  with  a  lover. 
All  researches  for  her  discovery  were  fruitless— no 
traces  of  her  were  found  that  could  possibly  lead  to 
a  conjecture  of  where-  she  was,  or  with  whom. 

It  was  still  eariy  in  the  morning.  Paco  Aosales 
sat  down  on  a  stone  bench  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  waited  patiently  till  some  of  the  servants  should 
make  their  appearance— for,  although  not  easily 
embarassed,  Paco  would  not  venture  to  knock  at 
the  door  of  a  great  house ;  so  he  waited  hnmUj 
aud  quietly  for  a  full  hour  before  the  door  was 
opened,  which  it  at  length  did,  when  Donna  Bea- 
trice herself  came  out,  followed  by  an  old  footman 
carrying  her  prayer  book  and  hassock.  She  was 
going  to  morning  prayers  at  Notre  Dame. 

The  dd  lady  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  as 
if  her  daughter  were  dead.  After  her  iUgbt  she 
had  shut  up  her  country  house,  and  returned  to 
town,  refusing  to  see  any  one,  and  spending  almost 
her  whole  time  at  Church.  Don  Antonio  de  Gue- 
vara had  taken  hb  departure  that  same  night,  and 
joined  the  army. 

"  Charity!  madam,'*  cried  Paco,  holding  out  his 
hat  by  the  force  of  habit,  *'  1  bring  you  good  news, 
I  have  seen  Donna  Theresa  walking  along  the  Ala- 
meda ;  she  entered  the  church  of  the  reverend 
Dominican  fathers — to  pray,  no  doubt. 

The  old  lady  changed  colour. 

*'  Theresa,  my  daughter  !**  cried  she,  *'  lei  «s 
hasten  to  her.** 

But,  instantly  checking  the  impulse,  she  adred 
in  a  tone  of  feigned  composure  if  Donna  Theresa 
was  alone.*' 

"  Quite  alone,  madam." 

«  Enough ;  return  to  where  thou  hast  left  her, 
and  do  not  lose  sight  of  her.  Go,  Paoo,  go 
quickly,'*  cried  she  anxiously,  dropping  him  a  largi 
silver  piece. 


CHAPTER  Vra. 
TBI  izriATioir. 

Week  Paco  was  gone.  Donna  Beatrice  immediaid 
sent  for  the  old  (^on,  a  near  relatiwe  of  her  d 
ceased  husband,  in  whom  she  placed  entire  ooi^ 
dence.  He  was  not  one  of  those  gaj  and  well-fi 
incumbents  who  quietly  digest  the  good  things 
the  church,  and  whose  devotion  is  oC  that  acooi 
modatiog  nature  that  makes  them  readily  escd 
little  peccadilloes,  and  shut  their   ejea  to  mo 
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flagrant  bults.  Don  Ignack)  de  YaaconceUos  had 
not  iieei  regokrlj  broi^t  up  for  the  Gharoh,  nor 
did  he  enter  il  till  late  in  life.  He  had  had  his 
oboioe^  vben  a  joung  man,  of  either  the  cowl  or 
the  profesiion  of  arms.  He  ohoose  the  latter, 
aad,  if  oertam  stories  were  to  be  believed  of  his 
jootbfnl  indiscrelionsy  he  had  not  moch  to  hope 
for  in  the  next  world ;  bat  being  one  day  suddenlj 
converted,  his  sins  were  forgotten,  and  he  became 
IS  moch  renowned  for  his  aostere  virtues  as  he 
vas  formerly  notorious  for  his  licentious  vices. 
He  was  one  of  those  exaggerated  eharaoters  who 
are  never  moderate  in  anything— who  are  either 
exoenively  had  or  exoesuvelj  good.  To  all  out- 
ward a{ipearanoe»  he  had  conquered  and  subdued 
aU  hii  enthlj  passions ;  but  his  pride,  which  was 
Btill  predominant,  dung  tenadonslj  to  his  heart, 
and  raled  his  actions,  although  decently  veiled 
beneath  the  garb  of  pious  humilitj.  Such  was 
the  man  whom  Donna  Beatrice  selected  to  decide 
Qp(m  her  daughter's  fiate.  He  had  arrived  the 
eveung  before;  be  had  aeen  the  desolation  of  the 
fnaij,  the  learty  the  diaappointment  of  the  be- 
reaved mother,  ontouched — almost  with  indiffer- 
OQoe;  but  their  dishonoured  name,  so  closely 
onmeeted  with  bis  own,  stuug  him  to  the  quick, 
and  urged  him  on  to  sedc  for  retribution  and 
revenge. 

When  Donna  Beatrice,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
informed  him  that  her  daughter  was  found,  a  gleam 
of  malignant  satisfaction  lit  up  his  cold  grey  eye, 
ttd  for  a  moment  f^yed  upon  the  thin  compressed 
l^M,  that  were  never  seen  to  smile  but  in  sarcastic 
hittemeas. 

*'Itis  well,  my  daughter,"  replied  he  quietly, 
a  a aanetified  tone;  ''I  rejoice  in  the  return  of 
the  lost  sheep  to  the  fold ;  may  the  penance  which 
the  ehueh  enjoins  lift  from  her  benighted  soul  the 
vei§^t  of  sin  that  lies  heavily  upon  it,  and  cleanse 
her  name  from  the  foul  stain  of  dishonour  which 
dooda  ita  brightness !  I  will  myself  take  care  that 
herpeaanoe  shall  not  be  overmuch  for  her  youth. 
Bat  where  is  she  at  present,  daughter  P  Art  thou 
quite  sure  that  the  lamb  has  not  again  strayed 
hoyoad  our  reach  P* 

"Bhe  was  last  seen  to  enter  the  Dominican 
Churob,  lather,"  replied  Donna  Beatrice,  still 
weepmg  Utterly. 

"Inougb!'*  cried  Don  Ignacio,  as  he  hastily 
aroee  and  left  the  house. 

It  was  then  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
•heady  a  busy  and  noisy  crowd  buzsed  in  the  po* 
ixdous  quarter  of  the  town  where  the  family  man- 
lica  of  the  Yasconcellos  was  situated.  But  the 
heaotiful  walk  of  the  Alameda  was  completely 
deserted,  aa  it  usually  was  at  that  early  hour,  unless 
ve  eiaept  one  solitaxy  being,  who  kept  pacing  to 
and  fro  under  the  trees.  It  was  Paoo  Bosales, 
vho  was  on  the  watch  for  Donna  Theresa ;  but 
peneiving  the  Canon  Don  Ignacio  approaching,  he 
Itqpped  aside  to  let  him  pass,  not  forgetting,  how- 
ever, to  hold  out  his  hilt  aa  he  dkl— ami  then 
foUowed  him  into  the  dniibh« 


The  hour  for  morning  prayers  was  passed,  but  a 
few  old  women  still  knelt  before  the  railing  of  the 
altar.  Tovalito,  standing  behind  a  pillar,  was  ob- 
serving Theresa  with  fixed  and  melancholy  atten- 
tion. She  was  still  seated  in  the  confessional,  her 
head  resting  upon  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  hung 
listlessly  by  her  side.  Her  eyes  were  wild  and 
haggard,  and  there  was  something  fearful  in  the 
immobility  of  their  vacant  gaze,  that  made  one 
tremble  for  the  life  or  reason  of  the  unfortunate 
girl. 

The  Canon  entered  the  church,  and  hastily  mut- 
tering a  short  prayer,  went  up  to  where  Theresa 
was  sittmg,  and  standing  before  her,  made  her  a 
sign  to  rise ;  but  she  appeared  unconscious  of  his 
presence. 

"Theresa,"  said  he,  "arise." 
At  the  sound  of  this  voice  she  shuddered,   and 
arose  in  silence. 
"  Put  on  thy  veil'* 

Theresa  obeyed,  and,  throwing  it  over  her  head 
so  as  to  oonoeal  her  fac^  quietly  awaited  his  fur- 
ther commands. 

"  Eollow  me,"  cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  ill-disguised 
severity. 

The  young  g;irl  made  an  effort  to  advance,  but 
her  trembling  limbs  sank  under  her,  and  to  aave 
herself  from  falling,  she  involuntarily  placed  her 
hand  upon  Don  Iguacio's  arm ;  but  he  indig- 
nantly shodc  her  off,  and  she  would  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  if  Tovalito  had  not  rushed  forward  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Put  your  trust  in  God,  and  follow  me,"  said 
the  Canon,  affecting  not  to  perceive  her  weakness. 
Then,  leading  the  way,  he  walked  out  of  the 
church ;  whilst  Theresa,  weak  and  faint,  slowly  and 
painfully  followed  in  his  steps. 

Thus  was  the  unfortunate  girl  made  to  traverse 
the  suburbs,  then  the  streets  of  the  populous  part 
of  the  city — the  jeer  and  scoff  of  every  passer 
by ;  and  when  she  reached  her  own  neighbour- 
hood where  she  was  recognised,  and  her  story 
known,  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  to  witness 
her  penance  and  degradation  was  so  dense,  that 
ahe  could  with  difficuly  make  her  way  through  it. 
Here  she  had  to  endure  every  kind  of  insult; 
cries  of  shame,  coarse  jests,  the  bitter  mockery  of 
affected  pity,  and  even  blows  from  the  unthinking 
children,  who  looked  upon  her  as  some  monster  of 
crime,  whom  it  was  praiseworthy  to  hate  and  ill- 
treat.  Silently  and  patiently  she  submitted  to 
this  kind  of  moral  pillory,  but  a  bright  pink  spot 
that  burned  in  the  centre  of  her  pale  cheek  shewed 
the  internal  struggle  of  her  agonised  heart.  The 
Canon  who  had  purposely  exposed  her  to  this 
public  expiation  of  her  fault,  walked  on  with  the 
proud  humility  and  dignified  composure  of  one 
who  accomplishes  a  difficult  act  of  courage  and 
resignation.  On  arriving  before  the  house,  he 
turned  round,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice  to  the 
assembled  crowd,  which  had  pursued  them  to  the 
very  door :  "As  the  crime  was  public,  so  should 
tlK,  retribuikm  b«  I«Wo."^ig,,edbyGOOgle 
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The  door  ilien  opened,  and  Tlieresa  staggered 
up  the  steps  and  fell  on  her  face  into  the  hall. 

When  she  opened  her  ejee,  she  found  herself  in 
her  mother's  room,  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees  before  her,  whom  she  still  loved  with  all  the 
warmth  of  a  child's  affection,  cried :  '*  Mother ! 
dear  mother,  forgive  me !" 

Bat  Don  Ignacio,  stepping  between  the  child 
and  parent,  imperiously  waved  to  Donna  Beatrice 
to  withdraw,  and  then  turning  to  the  kneeling 
girl  said,  in  a  severe  and  merciless  tone,  ''  Thou 
hast  no  longer  a  mother ;  no  longer  any  family ; 
the  world  has  condemned  thee ;  turn  thy  heart  to 
God,  pray  to  him  for  the  consolation  which  thou 
hast  forfeited  in  this  world,  aiid  prepare  thyself 
for  thy  future  destiny.  Henceforth  thou  wilt  be 
dead  to  all  who  ever  knew  thee.  Thy  penance 
will  be  long,  for  thou  art  young,  and  God  only 
calls  to  himself  those  whom  he  loves." 

"  He  will  have  pity  upon  me,"  cried  Theresa ; 
"  I  shall  have  suffered  in  this  world  the  pains  of 
eternity;  I  have  erred,  but  my  punishment  is 
almost  beyond  my  endurance.'* 

« I  do  not  want  to  hear  thy  confession,  or  what 
thou  hast  but  too  justly  suffered.  There  is  but 
one  thing  I  wish  to  know,  the  name  of  thy 
seducer?" 

Theresa  was  silent. 

*' His  name  P"  repeated  the  Canon*  "human 
justice  demands  human  vengeance." 

«  Vengeance,**  interrupted  Theresa  with  gloomy 
ejaculation,  "  I  expect  it  from  God  alone.  His 
name  shall  never  pass  my  lips — I  swear  it  by  my 
eternal  salvation.'* 

The  Canon,  on  hearing  this  solemn  vow,  lifted 
up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  in  a  voice 
of  angry  indignation  cried,  "  What  I  thou  refusest 
to  deliver  up  thy  seducer.  Thou  wiliest  that  his 
crime  shall  go  nnpunishedi,  and  its  infamy  fall  upon 
thee  alone.  Well  then,  be  it  so.  Thou  shalt 
suffer  both  his  punishment  and  thine  own,**  added 
be,  rising  and  quitting  the  room,  the  door  of  which 
he  looked  behmd  him,  leavmg  Theresa  alone, 
crushed  and  fallen,  a  prey  to  her  grief  and  her 
despair. 

.  When  Don  Ignacio  returned  in  the  evening,  he 
found  her  crouched  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the 
room,  with  her  head  wrapped  in  her  mantilla,  as  if 
she  wished  to  ahut  out  even  the  light  of  day. 

*'  Get  up,*'  said  he,  "  and  change  thy  garment. 
The  hair-cloth  mtist  be  thy  future  raiment,  and 
when  thou  art  ready,  follow  me*' — then  leaving  the 
room,  be  waited  outside  while  ^e  rephiced  her 
bridal  dress  with  the  hair-cloth  gown  which  he 
had  thrown  to  her  on  bis  entrance.  This  melan- 
choly habit  covered  her,  but  her  hair  fell  like  a 
veil  over  her  shoulders,  and  covered  her  naked  [ 
arms.  In  this  state  Theresa  followed  the  Canon 
to  the  saloon  wheie  the  evening  before  she  had 
appeared  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely,  and  the  wor- 
ikifiped.  bride  of  au  adoring  lover.  From  thrice 
th^  passed  on  to  another  room  which  was  never 
used  but  on  oooasiona  of  solemnity.    When  they 


reached  ^he  threshold,  the  young  girl  drew  Wl 
with  horror.  "  No,  no,"  cried  she;,  ■*  nol  Ikere. 
I  cannot  go  there.** 

In  tliat  room  the  whole  family  of  Yasconcelloi 
were  assembled.  Since  the  death  of  the  Cooni, 
who  had  lain  there  in  state,  it  had  not  been 
opened  but  on  one  occasion,  when  his  widow  re* 
ceived  the  condolences  of  her  friends  and  rds- 
tives.  When  Thesesa,  pale  and  bewildered,  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  every  eye  was  directed  iovud) 
her,  and  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  resoonJed 
through  the  room.  The  young  girl  turned  to  flj. 
but  Don  Ignacio  grasping  her  by  the  arm,  forcea 
her  to  enter.- 

"  Theresa  de  Vasconcellos,"  said  he,  in  a  \wi 
imperative  voice,  "  before  quitting  the  world  for 
ever,  kneel  down  and  ask  pardon  of  thine  oatiaged 
family  for  the  disgrace  thou  hast  brought  upoa 
their  name." 

"  I  ask  pardon  of  God  and  my  mother,'*  tailored 
she. 

Donna  Beatrice  rose  to  take  her  last  leave  d 
her  daughter,  but  the  Canon  pushed   her  a^jc^ 
Sluing;,  "  This  weakness  is  criminal,  daughter.  Ae 
ties  that  once  bound  thee  to  thy   child  are  now 
loosened  by  the  church,  which  claims   her  at  iU 
own.  Theresa,  recommend  thyself  to  the  prajers  4 
those    who  see   thy   repentance.      Thou  sMfrt 
yet  edily.the  world,  and  work  out  thine  oin^  ttl- 
vation  by  fasting  and  penance.     Heayea  opens  H| 
repentant  ainners,  as  for  those  who   ncYer  thrav 
off  their  robes  of  innocence ;  rise  and  commeM 
that  painful  pilgrimage  which  is  to  conduct  theefe 
eternity.*' 

"  Where  would  you  lead  me  P**  cried  ahe  im- 
ploringly, as  she  sought  refuge  by  her  motbet*! 
side ;"  if  I  am  to  suffer  thus,  kill  tne  id  omce.*" 

Again  Don  Ignacio  appdt)ached  to  Bqfwrate  tha 
terrified  girl  from  Donna  Beatrice,  to.  whon  abl 
clung  with  the  tenacity  of  despair,  and  aeisiivc  ^ 
by  the  arms  which  were  clasped  around  hm 
mother*8  knees,  he  tore  her  violeaUj  awi^,  ainl 
bore  her  fainting  from  the  room. 

His  authority  as  a  priest,  and  ih»  head  e£  tli 
fami^,  was  such  as  none  would  presume  to  que** 
tion.  He  therefore  met  with  no  ogfoskiaa  u  4k> 
accomplishment  of  this  severe  and  omel  riniiVwb 
Bent.  None — not  even  her  mother,  dareott  im 
what  he  meant  to  do  with  the  young  girl. 

As  Theresa  was  borne  throogb  the  hall,  ave 
consternation  were  painted  on  the  rniiiidmiien 
the  old  domestic^  who  came  to    take   a 
look  of  her  who  had  once  been  the  prida 
miration  of  their  hearts,  and  when  th^  doer 
upon  her  for  ever,  they  wept  for  her  as  for 

A  carriage  drawn  by  lour  molea    bore  Wer 
Don  Ignacio  r^>idly  away  from  Valeiieia« 

Two  mendicants  watched  it  till  it  was  mA 
sight. 

"It  is  Donna  Thecesa,**  cried  P«oo 

"  God  alone  knows  wM  that  6ld  bigot  ii 
do  with  her.    May  Q^avenJiMR^iMce  ^S 
her  than  he  wilL^'g'^'^^d  byVjOC  '^^ 
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1  C02fVEKt. 

Tbeii  was  fonnerlj,  a  few  leagues  from  Madrid, 
between  Aranjuez  aad  Yillamanriqua,  an  ancient 
conyeoi  which  appertained  to  the  third  order  of 
Salut  Fraucis.     From  the  inaalubtity  and  isola- 
tion of  its  situation,  it  had  long  since  been  deserted 
bj  the  monis  who  founded  it,  and  was  inhabited 
bjthesislerhood  of  L'Etroite  Observance.  Its  walls 
were  washed  bj  the  Tagus;    but  the  sluggish 
course  of  its  waters  onlj  produced  deadly  exhala- 
tions, pemicioos  to  those  who  dwelt  within  reach 
of  their  in^nence,  and  which  annually  thinned  the 
population  of  the  convent.     Thrown  as  it  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  dry  and  sterile  plains  of  New 
Outife,  none  would  brave  the  dangers  of  its  pes- 
tDktial  atmosphere  but  those  unfortunate  recluses 
#h6  were  devoted  to  a  life  of  severe  penance  and 
a  lingering  death.   The  order  of  L'Etroite  Obser- 
rance  was  the  strictest  in  Spain ;  its  three  vows — 
chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty  were  vigorously 
fcxaeied  and  observed  by  the  community.     The 
habit  was  of  coarse  brown  cloth,  the  Saine  as  that 
Worn  by  the  monks  of  the  same  order ;   the  nuns 
wore  the  sandals,  the  hempen-cord  round  their 
VidsUy  and  their  long,  thick,  black  veils  were 
iasteiied  on  the  head  by  a  crown  of  thorns.    Even 
the  Girmelite,  whicli  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
sevetest   religious    orders    existing   in    Catholic 
eoiintnes,  was  not  so  strict  in  its  observances  as 
was  the  third  order  of  Saint  Francis.     To  this 
c<aivent  was  Donna  Theresa  conducted  by  her 
tmde,  Don  Ignacio  de  Tasconcellos. 

At  first  the  unfortunate  novice  strove  to  forget 
the  world,  and  to  torn  her  thoughts  to  God.  She 
robmltted  to  this  life  of  penitence  and  privation 
with  patient  endurance.  She  bore  its  mortifica- 
ions,  its  cruel,  unnatural  penaiices,  with  fortitude 
ud  resignation ;  she  endeavoured  to  accommodate 
ierself  to  the  dull  monotony  of  conventual  life ; 
Hit  at  length  her  strength  forsook  her,  and  her 
Diod  gar e  way  beneath  the  weight  of  her  acculnu- 
ated  miseries.  She  could  no  longer  conquer  the 
ebel  thoughts  that  pursued  her — even  to  the 
t^  of  the  altar — mingling  with  her  prayers,  and 
tauntii^  her  in  her  dreams.  Wherever  she 
loved — whether  in  the  dull  walks  of  the  narrow 
laiden,  the  gloom  j  aisles  of  the  convent  chapel,  or 
er  owd  solitarj  damp  cell — bright  forms  flitted 
fifore  her,  and  stole  her  heart  from  its  dark 
viiim  despite  herself,  and  a  vague  hope,  inxoluu- 
try  and  undefinable,  took  possession  of  her  mind. 
A  viQn  she  struggled  against  it,  and  it  was  with 
Msoctt  tad  dismay  that  she  felt  her  whole  soul 
tntk  i^nst  this  sacrifice  of  her  youth,  her 
lnABy  tied,  her  heart's  affections.  At  the  end  of 
year,  Theresa  courageously  took  the  black  veil. 
J)  wordly  aspirations,  she  thought,  were  now 
t^fed  ibt  eret.  She  had  pronounced  those  irre- 
icable  TOWS  that  doomed  her  to  a  living  death ; 
t,  tmUettd  of  regaining  her  composure,  and  be- 
mhig  recoiteiled  to  her  position,  she  fell  into  a 
le  of  honor  and  despondency  that  nearly  de- 


prived her  of  her  reftsoti.  In  her  despair  she 
would  call  upon  death  to  end  her  tortures,  and 
often  she  would  be  seized  with  a  horrible  tempta-* 
tion  to  drown  herself  in  the  river  that  flowed 
beneath  the  narrow  window  of  her  cell.  Two 
years  passed  thus. 

The  world  had  forgotten  Donna  Theresa;  her 
name  was  never  pronounced  in  the  family  of  the 
Vasconcellos ;  however,  it  was  known  at  Valencia 
that  she  was  leading  a  devout  and  penitential  life 
in  a  Convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  and 
that  she  had  taken  the  name  of  sister  Frances. 
Donna  Beatrice  had  survived  her  daughters  dis- 
grace but  a  few  months ;  Don  Antonio  de  Quevara 
was  killed  in  Portngul ;  the  Canon  Don  I^acio 
was  also  dead. 

There  were  two  persons,  however,  who  still  re- 
membered Donna  Theresa,  and  often  spokb  of  her. 
They  Were  Paco  Rosales  and  his  friend  Tovalitd. 
Faco  was  still  at  the  little  door  on  the  left  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Los  Desemparados ;  but  his  heart 
was  no  longer  as  light  as  formerly ;  he  forgot  to 
look  at  those  who  passed  in  and  out  of  the  churbh, 
or  to  hold  out  his  hat  for  charity.  The  other 
mendicant  was  also  more  thoughtful,  and  less 
eager  for  the  broad  pieces  that  were  often  be- 
stowed upon  him  unasked,  in  pity  of  his  mutilated 
form. 

One  night,  after  they  had  counted  out  a  large 
bag  full  of  money  which  they  kept  concealed  undet 
a  heap  of  old  rags  in  the  garret  where  they  slept 
together,  Paco  Rosales  said  with  a  sigh.  "  Thanks 
be  to  God !  here  is  money  enough  to  pay  for  a 
fine  funeral  when  we  are  dead,  I  don*t  think  we 
shall  enjoy  it  during  our  lives.  I  should  not 
know  how  to  spend  so  much.  Besides,  for  the 
two  last  years  I  have  had  a  kind  of  sad  forboding 
hanging  over  me  which  makes  me  feel  as  if  neither 
of  us  \nll  want  anythbg  much  longer." 

*<Thou  art  grown  superstitious.  Ever  shoe  that 
night  when  we  witnessed  that  scene  in  the 
Dominican  church,  thou  hast  been  dull  and  mopish ; 
not  that  I  wonder  at  it,  for  I  shall  never  forget  it 
myself.  May  the  judgment  of  Qod  light  updb 
the  traitor  who  seduced  and  abandoned  that  young 
girl!" 

''Yes,  and  may  Ho  forgive  the  part  that  we  had 
in  her  misfortunes.  We  should  have  allowed  Don 
Alonzo  to  marry  her  !** 

*'It  was  a  left-handed  marriage;  sooner  or  later 
he  would  have  abandoned  her.'* 

"  Well !  she  might  have  tired  of  him  also,  and 
they  might  have  parted  without  all  that  stir,  and 
the  world  have  known  nothing  of  it.  As  it  is, 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  her  present  fate.  It 
is  said  that  she  leads  the  life  of  a  saint.  We 
ought  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Notre  Dame  de 
Guadaloupe,  and  stop  on  our  vraj  and  ask  her  for- 
giveness, it  would  be  a  relief  to  my  conscience.** 
Tovalito  put  his  hand  significantly  to  his  dagger 
and  said  in  an  under  tone  :  "my  conscience  will 
never  be  at  rest  till  I  have  revenged  her  wrongs 
and  my  own."  ^  ^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglC 
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"  What !  doftt  ihoa  expect  to  meet  with  such 
another  opportunity  for  tbjr  Tcngetnce  F  If  thou 
hadst  5trudc  when  thou  shouldst.  Donna  Theresa's 
marriage  with  Don  Guevara  would  not  have  been 
prevented,  and  Don  Antonio  would  long  since  have 
gone  to  his  last  account.** 

"  Thou  art  in  the  right,  but  God  alone  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen  !** 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  the  two 
mendicants  assumed  the  pilgrim*B  staff  and  wide 
brimmed  hat,  and,  to  the  great  edification  of  the 
fraternity,  announced  their  intention  of  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  Kotre  Dame  de  Guadaloupe,  and 
then  took  their  depatture  in  an  humble  vehicle 
that  they  might  avoid  exciting  the  cupidity  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  highway,  who  then  infested,  as 
they  do  to  this  day,  the  public  roads  of  Spain ; 
nevertheless  they  carried  more  money  oonoealed 
alKmt  their  persons  than  many  a  one  who  made  a 
greater  figure  than  themselves,  and  from  whom 
they  demanded  charity.  Thus  did  they  traverse 
Lt  Manoha,  a  part  of  New  Castile,  and  at  length 
arrived  one  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  April 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Villamanriqua. 

Pace  Rosales  who  had  all  his  life  frequented 
the  churches  felt  no  embarassment  at  presenting 
himself  at  the  convent  of  L*Etroite  O^rvance ; 
but  as  the  recluses  who  inhabited  it  held  no  com- 
munication with  the  world,  they  never  received, 
as  was  the  custom  elsewhere,  the  visits  of  the 
pilgrims  and  devotees,  who  go  in  crowds  to  the 
gratings  to  purchase  beads  and  relics,  and  recount 
the  news  of  the  day.  Their  almoner  was  an  old 
capuchin  friar^  who  came  every  morning  from  a 
great  distance  to  perform  divine  service  for  them ; 
tiiey  had  also  another  holy  personage,  their  direc- 
tor, whose  severity  maintained  strict  discipline 
amongst  the  flock  confided  to  his  care. 

Paco  Rosales  commenced,  according  to  hb  old 
and  laudable  custom,  by  asking  charity  at  the 
gate  of  the  convent.  Then,  as  his  lamentable  sup- 
plications remained  unanswered,  he  humbly  pulled 
the  bell,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  withered 
face  of  an  old  nun  was  seen  at  the  wicket  and 
again  hastily  withdrawn  at  sight  of  a  man. 

Not  another  living  creature  appeared  to  inhabit 
thb  gloomy  abode,  whose  time-blackened  walls 
cast  their  shadows  over  the  quiet  river.  A  death 
like  silence  reigned  sround  it,  and  the  meanings  of 
the  wind,  and  the  murmuriogs  of  the  water,  wpre 
the  only  echoes  of  this  solitude. 
.  "  Let  us  be  gone,*'  said  Paco  Resales,  with  a 
sigh,  '<  we  are  not  likely  to  get  our  supper  in  such 
a  place  as  this  !** 


CHAPTER  X. 

TBI  NUNS. 


Thb  next  morning,  our  two  mendicants  returned 
at  the  hour  of  prayer,  which  they  wished  to  attend 
before  they  again  set  out  on  their  pilgrimage.  The 
diurch  door  was  open  according  to  custom.     The 


priest  was  at  the  altar,  but  then  was  not  a  sio^ 
assistant  in  the  nave.  Pace  and  his  eoapaioi 
went  and  knelt  before  the  great  altar,  Fna 
thence  they  saw,  through  the  grating  of  the  ebs- 
eel,  the  nuns  covered  by  their  black  vetb,  asd 
heard  the  vague  accents  of  their  voices  mhkk 
united  in  the  same  prayer.  Whilst  they  wen 
thus  engaged  looking  at  the  nuns,  and  r^eatiig 
their  orisons,  an  indistinct  form  alowiy  advaaoed 
from  the  other  side  of  the  gratijig,  and  a  delicHe 
white  hand  rested  on  the  iron  bar  betvees 
them. 

"  It  is  she,  herself!"  whbpered  Tovalito. 
In  fact  it  was  Theresa,  who,  seeing  and  leeog^ 
nising  the  mendicants,  had  risen  by  a  snddea  is* 
pulse  of  mirpriae,  and  again  sank  on  her  kaeo^ 
where  she  remained  with  her  face  buried  ia  kc 
hands^  in  an  attitude  of  deep  meditation.  He 
sight  of  these  two  men  had  awakened  aU  her  b> 
ooUectiona  of  the  put  In  a  moment  she  i« 
transported  back  to  the  hosie  of  her  childhnndt  ti 
the  aide  of  her  mother.  Again  she  was  thehipp^ 
fondled  girl;  the  pride  and  hope  of  her  te^. 
Again  she  stood  in  the  gay  and  bnlliant  lalooa, 
where  she  shone  the  lurest,  the  brightest  sf  ill 
circle.  Once  more  she  heard  the  melting  aee«t% 
the  imploring  tenderness  of  her  lo?er*s  voies  k 
the  fragrant  orange-grov^  when  he  bote  hx, 
fainting,  from  the  garden.  Then  the  ditei 
church  stood  before  her  in  almost  tangible  ii- 
tinctness.  The  altar  where  she  knelt  a  hofdd 
bride—the  funereal  chapel,  the  dead  Biosk,tki 
living  priest,  the  armed  men,  and  hanghly  dib; 
her  lover's  perjury,  her  own  despair ;  all  passed  k 
review  before  her,  and  the  pulses  of  her  deadeoii 
heart  throbbed  quicker,  and  the  blood  retnnisd  ti 
her  pale  cheek,  lighting  up  her  languid  eyes  witki 
unnatural  brightness,  and  giving  to  her  iMi' 
countenance  that  expression  of  the  wild  vd 
feverish  energy  of  a  sudden  and  desperate 
tion. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  Theresa  ame 
from  her  knees,  and  for  an  instant  stood  lookiif 
through  the  iron  grating  in  the  direction  of  tk 
high  altar,  but  the  pilgrims  had  already  takes 
their  departure,  and  the  church  was  empty.  Sfei 
turned  away  in  evident  disappointment,  and  re- 
gained her  cell. 

From  this  day  a  change  came  over  the  yoHf 
girl.  Not,  however,  in  appearance,  for  the  nta 
of  the  order  were  too  strict  to  admit  ef 
slightest  deviation  from  its  religious 
but  her  mind,  although  subdued  by  long 
suffering  and  severe  monastic  disciplme^ 
awakened  from  its  torpor  to  renewed  Vh 
strength.  Pre-occupied  by  <me  fixed  idee,  ahs  H 
longer  felt  the  miserable  privations,  nor  the  hnl 
pauauces,  and  cruel  trials  of  her  oonventiyd  Jife 
She  lived  in  a  world  of  her  own  imsginia^ 
the  terrible  reality  became  a  vision— a  mere  dn 
to  be  cast  from  her  mind  and  forgotten  ill 
instant    of   her  emancipation  from  its 
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Ihs  eoBveni  bell  bad  tolled  the  hour  of  mid- 
niglit,  the  Bans  were  asleep  in  their  narrow  cells, 
ud  lU  iroood  was  hnshed  in  the  deep  silence  of 
oight  One  solitary  lamp  bnmt  before  the  high 
illsr,  sod  threw  its  dnll,  glimmering  rajs  around 
UiestiMiotry,  dimly  lighting  up  the  marble  statues 
of  ilie  nints  io  their  niches,  and  the  dark  figures 
of  tbe  apostles  and  martyrs  in  the  great  altar- 
l>iece.  The  rest  of  the  chapel  was  in  deep 
ohMifiiy,  except  where  the  lantern  of  tLe  super- 
loteadaot  mm,  who  was  going  her  rounds,  danced, 
lib  ths  ifmtJiUtnu,  through  the  aisles,  and  along 
the  wil]%  tiQ  it  was  lost  in  the  distant  cloisters  of 
tbenanery.  Suddenly  a  stifled  scream  resounded 
tko^gh  the  arebes,  and  immediately  afterwards  a 
vkite  form  glided  from  behind  the  pillars,  and 
atcnd  the  chancel,  where  it  immediately  after- 
vvdi  disappeared. 

A  few  boors  later  the  last  stroke  of  the  bell 
wukd  for  matins;  all  the  doors  of  the  cells  in 
^pcat  dormitory  were  open,  except  one — sister 
^^■Msi's.  The  snperintendent,  thinking  she  was 
Mt  jet  risen,  knocked  at  her  door,  but  receiving 
M  answer  she  opened  it  with  her  own  key,  and 
oM  the  cell.  It  was  empty,  the  lamp  still 
hniif  on  the  hearth.  Surprised  and  alarmed, 
ihtiDstttily  rang  the  alarm  hell,  and  in  a  moment 
,  k  vhole  oif  the  sisterhood,  with  the  Prioress  at 
^^  kead,  ftsseubled  iu  the  pa^siag^  leading  to 
^  :  tell  of  the  misalng  nua,  which  the  Prioress 
'  *Bperi[itcDdeiit  alone  entered,  Tlie  window 
i  vide  opeu^  a  pair  of  sandals  lay  on  the  floor 
\md  a  silver  rosary  huDg  from  a  nail  in 
inli shore  them.  The  Iwd  liu us  approached 
«iit,  and  looked  out — a  black  veil  cauglit 
|tinnoh  of  a  tree  which  over  bung  the  river 
Ik  the  air. 

f  iVioress  recoiled   in  horror,  and  throwing 
rif  Bpon  hex  knces^  cried  to  iLe  surrounding 
*;—**Diug liters,    sister  Frances  lias   drowned 
I«l  us  pray  for  her  uufoituuale  soul." 


CHAPTER  XL 

pth  alone,  and   on  foot,   traversed  I  he 

I  iwemll  plaina  of  Nevr  CaatUe,     Carefully 

Ik  high-roads    and   poblic   jmlbs,   ^he 

W  course  across  the  fields,  and  through 

^'^-m*  aloiig  the  Tagus,  never  resting  but  by 

sbe   woald    stretch   her    weary    limbs 

Ite  iliede  of  tbe  wide  spreading  branebes 

lkrg«  trtes  that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 


gt  exhausted  by  tlte  fatigues  of  ber 
I  dtfficalt  jouroey,  ibe  young  girl  vainly 
td  to  arouse  herself  ia  order  to  resume 
t  tafia  be{(>re  sunrise.  Tbe  dead^  heavy  sleep 
^ntft^itt  GAtitre  wetgbed  down  her  svioUen 
'  '^  <  liKi  steeped  her  senses  in  a  deep  lethargic 
He  atin   rore  high   in  the  heaTcnit;  a 


slight  refresh  lug  hreeze  stirred  the  hranohes  of 
the  trees,  aud  faaued  the  sleep  of  the  tired  waj • 
farer.  The  wood  was  peopled  with  wild  animals ; 
the  nimble  deer  bounded  through  the  thickets  ; 
the  stags  ranged  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
watched,  with  instinctive  mistrust,  from  afar, 
the  half-concealed  form  of  the  recumbent  sleeper. 

Several  hours  had  passed,  and  she  had  not  yet 
stirred,  when  she  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the 
furious  barking  of  some  dogs  that  had  made  their 
way  into  the  copse  where  she  was.  An  involuntary 
scream  escaped  from  her  as  she  sat  up  and  gazed 
fearfully  around  her.  At  the  same  instant  a  party 
of  cavaliers  appeared,  followed  by  nnmerons 
grooms  and  huntsmen.  At  sight  of  the  young 
gurl,  pale  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  like  some  phan- 
tom of  the  wood,  they  all  stopped. 

"  By  Santiago  !*^  cried  one  of  the  hunters, "  who 
is  this  beautiful  Madaleine,  and  auoe  when  has 
she  chosen  the  valley  of  Aranjuez  for  her  hermit- 
age P" 

"Signor,*'  cried  the  poor  pedestrian,  as  she 
timidly  approached  the  speaker,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  principal  personage  of  the  troop ; 
"  Signor,  for  the  sake  of  God  deign  to  protect 
me!" 

"  Fear  nothing,  [my  child ;  you  have  not  fallen 
amidst  a  band  of  robbers ;  we  are  all  as  honest 
people  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  world.'* 

He  who  thus  spoke  was  a  young  nian  with  an 
intelligent  and  goodnatured  countenance.  Without 
being  regularly  handsome,  his  face,  which  was 
exceedingly  fair,  was  soft  and  pleasing ;  his  light 
hair  fell  in  luxurious  ringlets  from  beneath  hia 
hat,  which  was  ornamented  with  a  single  black 
feather.  He  was  dressed  in  a  plain  black  velvet 
doublet,  with  close  fitting  sleeves,  aud  a  broad  red 
ribbon  crossed  his  breast. 

The  girl,  reassured  by  these  words,  cast  a  fur- 
tive and  timid  glance  around  the  circle  that  sur- 
rounded her.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her  with 
a  singular  expression  of  astonishment  and  curiosity, 
the  sight  of  which  instantly  sent  the  blood  rushing 
to  her  pale  cheeks,  and  made  her  turn  away  from 
their  rude  gaze  with  a  gesture  of  such  genuine 
and  touching  entreaty,  that  the  cavalier  immediately 
cried  out, 

"  Withdraw,  gentlemen,  retire  a  little  distance ; 
ye  frighten  this  young  girl." 

The  hunters  immediately  drew  back  to  the 
border  of  the  river.  At  this  distance  they  could 
see  what  passed  between  the  giri  and  her  unknown 
protector,  although  they  could  not  overhear  what 
they  said. 

*'  By  my  cross  of  Calatrava  l"  said  one  of  them, 
"that  woman  has  come  back  from  the  other  worid. 
She  looks  like  the  bride  of  the  Moorish  king,  com- 
ing out  of  the  castle,  where  she  had  slept  for  an 
hundred  years." 

"Her  dress  may  be  an  hunired  years  old,  if 
you  will,"  replied  suother,  "but  her  face  does 
not  look  more  than  eighteen.  How  beautiful 
she  is  !"  "  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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In  the  meantinie  itie  cavalier,  left  alone  with  the 
young  girl,  after  examining  her  with  illdiaguised 
admiration  and  interest,  bc^n  to  question  her. 

**  Who  art  thou,  mj  child ;  and  how  comes  it 
that  thou  art  here  alone  in  this  wild  place,  so 
distant  from  any  habitation,  and  in  a  dress  so  un- 
suitable for  a  journey  on  foot?" 

This  interrogation,  simple  and  natural  as  it  was, 
seemed  to  embarrass  the  young  girl;  for  ahe 
coloured  deeply,  and  looked  down  without  making 
any  reply. 

"Well,"  resumed  he,  "thou  dost  hesitate; 
thou  darest  not  confide  in  me  ?  But  make  thy 
mind  easy,  I  only  ask  these  questions  for  thine 
own  good.  I  wish  to  ser?e  thee.  Gome,  tell 
me  who  thou  art,  and  where  thou  art  going  P" 

"  Signer,*'  replied  she,  "  I  have  fled  from  my 
home.** 

"  Alone  ?"  interrupted  the  cavalier. 

*'Tes,  Signer,  alone.  Where  I  am  going,  I 
know  not ;  there  is  but  one  place  for  me  in  the 
world,  and  that  I  have  left.** 

"  And  why,  my  poor  child,  hast  thou  thus  aban- 
doned thy  home  P** 

**  Signer,  I  quitted  it  because  I  could  no  longer 
rest  in  it ;  because  I  made  a  vow  which  I  must 
fulfil,  even  at  the  cost  of  my  life." 

**  Singidar  being,"  murmured  the  cavalier,  in- 
terrupting her.  **  fiut  dost  thou  not  know  that  a 
thousand  dangers  beset  thee  in  the  world  ?'*  added 
he  aloud  ;  "  thy  youth  and  beauty  will  expose  thee 
to  perils  of  which  thou,  in  thy  simplicity  and 
innocence,  little  dreamest.  Take  my  advice — ^return 
to  thy  family." 

"  No,  Signer,  never !  You  know  not  the  punish- 
ment I  should  suffer. 

"  But  thou  shottldst  not  return  alone  ;  I  myself 
would  accompany  thee,  and  obtain  thy  pardon." 

"  You  could  not  obtain  it,  Signor." 

"  And  yet  I  have  no  little  influence — I  may  say, 
power.** 

"  Were  you  the  king  himself,**  interrupted  she, 
"  you  could  not  save  me  from  a  terrible  punish- 
ment. Signer,  I  thank  jou  for  so  much  kindness ; 
but  I  beseech  you  not  to  persist  in  serving  me  in 
this  way — I  am  dead  to  those  I  have  abandoned  \** 

"  Will  you  enter  a  convent  ?'*  said  the  cavalier, 
after  a  moment's  reflection. 

•*  No,  Signer,"  said  she  firmly. 

"  Well,  then,  I  see  no  other  means  of  serving 
thee,  but  by  giving  thee  a  marriage  portion  and  a 
husband.** 

The  young  girl  coloured  deeply  at  these  words, 
and  replied  with  sudden  energy  : 

•*1  will  never  marry.  Signer ;  the  love  of  man 
is  not  for  me.  But  if,  indeed,  you  would  do  me  a 
service,  you  have  perhaps  a  sister — a  wife ;  place 
me  near  them.  I  will  wait  upon — work  for 
them." 

The  cavalier  smiled  at  this  request. 

"  Yes,*'  said  he,  "  but  to  enter  the  service  of  my 
wife  or  sister,  thou  must  show  proof  of  noble 
blood, — thou  must  be  a  grandee  of  Spain.** 


••  Oh  !*  cried  the  young  girl  dismajeJ,*Md  iroj- 
ping  on  her  knees,  "You  are  the  king.  Tout 
pardon,  sire  !** 

"Bise,  damsel,**  said  he,  kindly  ;••  thou  hast 
given  me  no  offence.  We  will  consider  in  thX 
manner  we  can  best  provide  for  thee." 

After  a  few  minutes  silence,  during  which  the 
king  contemplated  with  secret  admiration  the  rare 
and  surpassing  beauty  of  the  young  crctturt 
before  him,  than  whom  he  could  not  remember  to 
have  seen  any  one  half  so  lovely ;  not  even  the 
Calderona  herself,  whom  he  had  so  much  loved, 
was  to  be  compared  with  her  for  the  regularity  of 
her  features,  and  the  transparent  whiteness  of  hff 
skin,  he  resumed  with  abcnevelent,  though  slighflj 
ironical  smile — 

"  Well,  under  what  title  must  we  presej*  thw 
at  court P" 

"  Alas !  sire,**  replied  she,  abashed,  ard  colour, 
ing,  "  I  am  a  poor  girl,  who  have  never  looked  so 
high." 

"  I  don*t  know  that !  Thou  hast  not  the 
appearance  of  one  humbly  bom,  fair  maiden. 
Wilt  thou  not  tell  me  who  thou  art  P'* 

"My  name,  sire,  is  Louisa.  Ask  me  no  toorCi 
I  entreat  your  majesty.  I  am  under  a  vow  to  Cfifr 
ceal  the  rest." 

It  would  be  a  strange  fact  In  our  time ;  hutw 
that  epoch,  and  particularly  in  Spain,  vows  weaH 
of  common  occurrence.  They  were  made  on  tf 
most  trifling  occasions,  and  frequently  for  m(  ' 
of  anything  but  religious  tendency.  But 
they  might  be,  they  were  always  scrupuloi 
accomplished.  The  king,  therefore,  shook  his  heari 
and  said  with  a  half  smile, 

"  Thou  didst  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage,  perfitps 
But  thou  didst  not  reflect  upon  the  dangers  of  a 
way.  Young  girls  run  great  risks  in  arich  ente 
prises.     Dost  thou  know  any  one  at  Madrid  P" 

"  No  one.  Sire," 

"Then  I  must  protect  thee,"  said  the  king 
"  remain  here,  and  I  will  presently  send  a  ti 
worthy  person,  who  will  conduct  thee  to  a 
of  safety,  till  thou  shalt  have  made  up  thy 
what  to  do.** 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  king  gave   her 
hand,  and  then  putting  spurs  to  bis  horse,  di: 
peared  through  the  brushwood.     The  young  g 
remained  alone,  transfixed  with  astoniabme&t 
this  strange  occurrence,  which,  now  that  it  ^ 
passed,  she  could  hardly  believe  was  reaL 

"My .God!**  murmured  she,  "I  have  spoken 
the  king.  He  has  promised  me  his  protem 
Can  it  be  P  or  is  it  only  a  dream  !  Bat  no,  noJ 
is  providential  interference  in  mj  behalf !  J 
has  heard  my  prayer  at  last !  I  shall  aocompi 
what  I  alone  have  lived  for!  Oh!**  cried  a 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if  she  m 
hide  her  thoughts  even  from  the  dumb  ammafi 
the  wood,  whilst  the  scalding  tears  flo^ 
through  her  slender  fingers^ — "Oh!  my  God 
thank  thee  !** 

Whilst  she  was  thus  abandoning  hecadif  to 
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own  igiUiing  thongtits,  two  respectable  i^ftlcs^ 
preceded  bj  a  huntsmaD,  advanced  towards  her. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  more  elded j  of  the  women, 
"a  carriage  waits  at  a  short  distance  from  this. 
I  haTe  his  majesty's  commands  to  conduct  yoa 
to  Madrid.    Will  you  deign  to  follow  me  ?" 

"I  am  ready,**  answered  she,  hastily  drying  her 
tears. 


CHAFTER  XIL 
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The  young  giil,  fisfnt  and  tired,  sunk  into  a  comer 
of  the  carroge.  l%e  two  female  attendants  took 
tbeir  seats  opfposite  her,  and  they  drove  off.  The 
road  fipom  Axixqnez  to  Madrid  was  long,  dusty,  and 
wearisome.  Nevertheless,  it  was  crowded  with 
peoffo  who  were  all  bound  for  the  same  place ; 
some  in  carriages,  and  others  on  horseback,  many 
of  them  wearing  the  kiog^a  Hvery.  Ministers, 
anbassadors,  and  el^ant  cavaliers,  with  their 
mites  of  pages,  grooms^  and  valets,  passed  our 
fouthful  traveller  on  their  way  to  the  great  city. 

"Santa  Maria!  one  .would  think  the^  was 
wme  grand  procession  to-day,  there  is  such  a 
noBey  crowd  t)n  the  roads  of  Aranjaez,"  said  one 
f  the  duennas,  putting  her  head  out  of  the  witidow 
m  her  tide. 

**  AQ  these  people  are  rettirmng  firom  the  Oount- 
l>ske*8  levee,"  ref^ed  the  other;  "the  greatest 
%nor  in  8pain  ftinks  it  an  honour  to  pay  court  to 
dm.    He  is  more  king  than  the  king  himsdf." 

"  In  his  late  majesty's  reign  the  grandees  did 
nt  thus  haunt  the  antechamber  of  the  Prime 
tfiaister.  See,  there  goes  the  Duke  of  Arcos, 
rfth  his  attendants;  he  has  not  been  of  the  king's 
lontnig  party,  neither  has  the  Marquis  of  Penafiel, 
tor  the  Count  de  MontoQano,  nor  a  great  many 
others,  who  are  only  to  be  seen  in  the  apartments . 
f  the  GounMhike.  Even  the  Medina  Sidonias; 
n  amongst  his  most  assiduous  courtiers." 

At  the  sound  of  this  name  the  stranger,  who 
■d  i^peared  to  be  asleep,  started,  and  turning  j 
t^y  pide,  asked   in    a  voice,   tremulous  with 
'•sp  eoiotion,  "  If  the  Duke  de  Sidonia  was  at 
be  court?" 

"  Yes,  madam ;  the  Duke  seldom  leaves  the  state, 
1^  he  rules  Cke  a  viceroy ;  and  more  absolutely 
-W  pardon  me — than  the  king  himself.  His 
M,  Don  Alonlso  de  Guzman,  is  also  at  the  court ; 
**  he  armed  only  a  few  days  ago,  on  account  of 

"Married,  is  he  ?"  interrupted  the  girl,  making ; 
B^tffort  to  staiile. 

*^0t  madam ;  but  he  soon  will  be,  for  there 
It  grand  preparations  making  for  the  wedding." 

"And  mny,  who  is  the  noble  lady  destined  to 
fttr  the  duoal  eoroiiiet  df  the  Sidonias  P" 

"The  richest  heiress  in  the  kingdom— Donna 
hria  ^  Giron»  the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke 
'Oasona.  It  is  aaid  that  there  is  to  be  a  splendid 
B&  gtven  on  the  occasion,  to  which  the  whole 


court  are  invited,  and  at  which  his  nmjes^  himself 
will  be  present.'* 

''  I  have  seen  the  preparations,  which  are  on  a 
magnificent  scale,"  said  the  other  duenna;  ''the 
splendours  of  ancient  chivalry  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  them.  Don  Alonzo  every  day  invents 
some  new  gallantry  for  his  betrothed." 

'*  He  is  then  much  in  love  with  her?"  asked  the 
maiden  in  an  agitated  voice. 

"He  has  done  that  for  her  sake  which  proves 
it.  It  is  said  that  he  rode  all  the  way  from 
Seville  to  Madrid,  merely  to  see  her  on  her  balcony 
at  the  last  auio  de/e,  and  returned  agam  the  saine 
evening,"  answered  the  duenna. 

"Alasl"  murmured  she,  and  again  sunk  back 
without  once  speaking  till  the  c^riage  arrived  at 
Madrid,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  small  but 
cheerful  house,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  private 
walks  of  the  Prado. 

"Ton  are  at  home,  madam,"  sfdd  one  of  the 
duennas,  as  she  assisted  the  young  giri  to  id%ht, 
and  then,  leading  the  way  into  the  house,  she 
showed  her  up  stairs  to  a  room  elelgantly  and 
tastefully  furnished.  With  a  timid  glance  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration  at  the  magnificoice  whic^ 
surrounded  her,  Louba  (as  we  must  now  oidl  hei) 
followed  her  conductress  from  that  to  an  inner 
apartment.  Here  everything  bespoke  the  hte 
presence  of  some  soft  luxurious  beauty,  whose 
only  occupation  was  that  of  love  and  pleasure,  and' 
only  cares  those  of  the  toilet.  Its  waHs  were 
hung  with  pale  pink  satin,  fluted  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  where  it  terminated  with  a  rich  border 
of  embossed  silver.  Rare  paintings,  in  costly  gilt 
frames,  ornamented  the  spaces  over  the  doors  and 
the  mantelpiece.  Tlie  carpet,  which  covered  the 
room,  was  of  rich  white  velvet  ground,  bordered 
with  wreaths  of  flowers,  whflst  in  its  centre  was  a 
basket  of  fruit,  exquisitely  painted,  and  tastefully 
grouped.  The  chairs  were  white  and  gold,  and 
ranged  in  regular  order  round  the  room,  not  dis- 
persed as  they  are  in  these  days  in  the  studied 
confusion  of  an  upholsterer's  wareroom.  A  centre- 
table,  of  lapis-lazuH,  mounted  in  ormulu,  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  close  by  it  were 
two  easy  chairs,  also  mounted  in  gold,  and  covered 
with  white  satin,  embroidered  in  coloured  silks. 
Before  one  of  the  windows,  which  opened  out 
upon  a  verandah  filled  with  flowers,  was  a  toilet- 
table  covered,  to  match  the  hangings,  w!th  pink 
satin,  over  which  was  thrown  a  point-lace  coverlet. 
A  circular  looking-glass,  set  in  filigree  silver,  sur- 
mounted this,  and  on  each  side  of  the  mirror  wer^ 
chandeliers  filled  with  wax  tapers,  that  shed  a 
perfume  and  a  softened  light  through  tliiS  elegant 
and  luxnriots  apartment. 

To  this  table  was  the  young  stranger  conducted 
by  the  duenna ;  but  recoiling  fVom  St  in  dismaj, 
Louisa  at  first  refused  to  take  her  seat  before  it. 

•*This  is  not  prepared  for  me,"  said  she. 
"  Whose  room  is  it  ?  who  lives  in  this  house  ?*• 

Only  yourself,  madam.    It  was 
Donna  Clara  Calderon."  Digitized  by  ^ 
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"  And  who  is  thtt  lady  ?  does  she  Moug  to  the 
court  r 

''No,  madam/'  replied  the  duenna,  with  a 
strange  smile ;  "she  was  a  beautiful  person,  whom 
the  king  once  loved.*' 

'*  Indeed ;  and  she  beiug  a  subject  he  could  not 
marrj  her,  and  which  obliged  them  to  forget  each 
other,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the  young  girl,  with  iu- 
genuous  compassion. 

The  same  peculiar  smile  again  crossed  the  fea- 
tures of  the  daenna. 

''  No,  madam,  not  quite  that ;  but  the  king  dis- 
covered that  ^he  had  a  rival,  and  in  his  anger  he 
shat  her  up  in  a  convent." 

As  this  reply  was  rather  ambiguous,  Louisa  put 
her  own  innocent  construction  upon  it,  and  suffered 
herself  in  silence  to  be  disrobed,  when  she  retired 
to  her  silken  couch,  and  soon  fell  into  a  deep  re- 
freshing slumber. 

A  little  before  daybreak  she  suddenly  started 
and  sat  up ;  she  fancied  that  she  heard  the  convent 
bell  ring  for  matins,  and  she  was  on  the  point  of 
rising  to  join  the  other  nuns  in  the  chancel,  when 
the  rich  hangings  of  her  bed,  and  its  silken  coverlet, 
caught  her  eye,  and  recalled  her  to  a  sense  of  the 
reality. 

The  duenna  who  slept  at  her  feet,  aroused  by 
the  scream  she  gave  when  she  awoke,  asked  her  if 
there  was  anything  the  matter  with  her. 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  "  I  have  had  a  bad  dream." 

"  Compose  yourself,  madam.  It  is  the  effects  of 
your  long  fatiguing  joarney.'* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
THX  raiDO. 
About  fifteen  days  later,  Faco  Resales  and  his 
friend  Tovalito  were  to  be  seen  parading  up  and 
down  the  fashionable  walk  of  the  Prado.  It  was 
not  then,  as  it  is  now,  wide  and  regularly  planted 
on  each  side ;  but  straggling,  uneven,  and  broken, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  trees  growing  at  irregu- 
lar distances,  having  been  planted  without  regard 
to  order  or  picturesqueness.  The  two  mendicants, 
fatigued  with  walking,  had  seated  themselves  in 
the  most  retired  part  of  the  Prado,  opposite  a 
house  whose  red  roof  was  pardy  concealed  by  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  sycamores  in  which  it  was 
embosomed. 

"  The  city  of  Madrid  pleases  me,"  said  Paco 
Eosales,  *'  it  has  so  many  resources  for  rich  peo- 
ple, and  if  you  were  of  my  mind,  friend  Tovalito, 
we  would  spend  the  remainder  of  our  lives  in  it." 

"Be  it  so,  then,"  replied  Tovalito,  "let  us  stay 
here ;  it  matters  but  little  to  me  where  I  drag  on 
my  miserable  life  with  this  mutilated  body,  which 
is  so  much  the  envy  of  those  of  our  fraternity 
whose  infirmities  are  artificial." 

"  Yes,  thou  hast  a  great  advantage  over  them 
there,"  answered  Paco  Resales,  gravely ;  "  thou 
shooldst  endeavour  to  profit  more  by  it,  and, 
above  aU,  follow  thy  trade  with  a  stouter  heart." 


Tovalito  shook  his  head  at  this,  and  Paeo  it- 
sumed — 

"  Come,  what  is  it  thou  dost  want  for?  Dj 
we  not  enjoy  all  the  profits  of  our  calling  ?  Htft 
we  not  enough  to  cat  and  drink,  aye,  aud  mxi 
too  than  we  want.  I  allow  that  weallh  aad  k- 
nours  are  not  showered  upon  us  ;  people  do  act 
take  off  their  hats  when  we  pass ;  we  do  not  tor 
the  feather  over  our  ear,  nor  the  sword  bj  (m 
sides ;  the  young  girls  do  not  peep  at  is  fm 
behind  their  fans ;  bift  we  do  not  want  for  tk 
comforts  of  this  life,  nor  a  few  of  its  pkaam? 
Are  we  not  exempt  from  all  empbjment^  Uboar, 
and  anxiety  ?  And  have  we  not  the  wherewilhal 
to  bury  us  when  we  are  dead?  Hunab,  tki, 
for  the  life  of  a  mendicant !  I  would  not  daagi 
my  condition  with  the  canon  of  San  Isidiou" 

/'  Thou  mayest  well  be  happy ;  ihou  hast  neitk 
remorse  nor  hatred  in  thy  h^ttt»"  replied  Toniiv 
gloomily.     "  Thou  hast  no  thirst  for  reveoseP 

"By  Saint  Andr^  1"  answered  Paco  Koafcs 
"  such  feelings  only  lead  to  a  bad  end.  Tbe  lii 
of  thy  revenge  is  too  high  for  thee  ever  to  aUiii 
it." 

"  Who  knows  thatF"  said  Tovalito,  paitiigift 
hand  to  his  belt— not  that  he  felt  for  his  dsgget-r 
but  for  some  papers  which  he  kept  ooottsU 
beneath  the  broad  leather  girdle  roond  his  vii^ 

**  And  thou  dost  still  hope  to  make  some  fp^ 
stroke  with  those  papers  P"  said  Paco ;  **  bit  tti^ 
shouldst  first  make  out  their  contents  ;  nov,  sM 
neither  thou  nor  I  know  a  single  letter  of  tk 
alphabet,  we  might  look  for  an  hundred  y«tf>  <l 
all  those  fly-blots  and  hair-strokes,  without  laabf 
out  one  word  of  them ;  it  was  not  worth  thy  vhii 
to  charge  thy  conscience  with  such  a  theft** 

"  As  for  that,  friend  Paoo,  my  conacienoe  ^ 
keep  me  awake.  I  knew  the  man  who  had  ikat 
pipers  in  his  bosom ;  he  was  a  grej  friar,  ^ 
like  myself,  carried  letters  and  messages  to  Ltsb« 
at  the  time  when  the  Medina  Sidonias  ooospiRi 
against  the  King  our  master." 

"  But  all  that  is  past,"  interrupted  Paoo  ftj 
sales,  "  I  understand  nothiug  of  State  affi&iis— iB. 
I  care  as  little  for  them  ;  but  it  appears  to  l^ 
that  if  the  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia  pbtted  >^. 
lion,  he  would  not  have  sent  his  son  to  Ma^ 
to  espouse  the  Duchess  of  Ossuna." 

"  A  fine  proof,  truly,  of  his  allegiance ;  to  fi* 
an  alliance  which  will  render  them  masters  of  Aft 
two  most  considerable  towns  of  Andaliiiia.  I  » 
thee  what,  Paco,  I  have  my  own  surmises.  Ikfe 
monk  whom  we  met  at  Notre  DamedeGiidiiifl^ 
with  these  letters  came  from  MuJt  iJ." 

"  Dost  thou  think  he  would  contiuue  his  jft^i 
ney  after  having  lost  them  on  the  wi^  F*^  u^i 
r  up  led  Paco. 

"  No,  certainly ;  for  if  he  were  discovered,  » 
gowu  would  not  save  him,  and  his  cord  of  Soil 
Francois  might  serve  to  hang  him.'* 

"But  who  can  we  trust   to  decipher  tl 
papers  ?" 

"  V\'c  will  see,"  said  Tovalit^lc 
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"  Verily,  Bon  Aionso  18  not  the  same  man  at 
Ibdrid  tlmt  I  uw  him  at  Vaknoia,*'  obserred 
Bmo  Aonles,  "things  are  changed  since  then,  and 
tin  marriage  does  not  resemble  the  one  to  which 
ve  vera  to  ha?e  been  the  witnesses." 

"Look !"  soddenlj  interrupted  Tovalito,  "dost 
^  not  perceive  some  one  behind  those  blinds, 
na^Bg  signs  to  ns  to  approach  P* 

"  It's  some  cbaritable  person/'  said  Paco,  taking 
oiT  Jits  lial ;  and  going  towards  the  balcony,  he 
^sn  to  recite  his  usual  formula.  Immediately,  a 
^ie/bnale  band  drew  the  blind  partially  aside, 
oitbrev  him  out  a  handful  of  reab ;  and  a  voice, 
^was  too  familiar  to  be  mistaken,  cried, 
"Ify  poor  Paco,  say  a  prayer   for  me   at  Notre 

Dttwdehs  NicYcs." 
"ffo/yPither!  who  speaks  to  me,"  cried  Paco 

ttastouahment. 
"Return  here  to-morrow,  at  the  same   hour," 

twwered  the  voice.    "  God  preserve  thee.     Go !" 

>i  the  blind  was  again  closed. 
^^  Paeo  RosaJes  returned  to   his   comrade, 

^  opreasion  of  his  countenance  was  that  of  be- 

*3iM  amazement. 
"What dost  thou  think,  TovalitoP*'  stammered 

»;  "I  can  hardly  credit  my  senses — but  I  knew 

y  nwB  the  instant  she  spoke — her  very   words 

tl^  tod  aee  here— this  handful  of  money." 
"Thou  art  demented,   friend  Paco,  thy  travels 

■ct  thy  brain ;   it   cannot  be  Aer — it  is  impos- 

Ik" 

either  her  or  her  appari- 


What !  the   ghost  of 
of    the   King*8    mis- 


•f  tefl  thee  it 

k» 

[•Still  store  improbable. 

^  banat    the    abode 

**^   Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

^leep  Ihy  merriment  for  another  occasion,  To- 

«."  qtietly  answered  Paco,  "  we  shall  see  to- 

mw  i:hich  of  ns  is  in  the  right." 

iThe  aext  day,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the   door 

'^  BTiteiiotts  boose  opeued,  and  a  duenna  ap- 

~  1  sad  bed^oned    to   Paco,   who   had   been 

r  panding  before  it  for  the  last  hour  and 

I  to  eater.     He   obeyed  her  summons  with 

» iad  followed  her  up  the  richly  carpelted 

B  to  the  fint  landing,  where  she  lefc   him 

fev  moments,    and  then  returning  again, 

1  him  into  the  presence  of  her  mistress. 

ka  aatin  oouch,  in  a  half  redining  posture,  sat 

M  vonan  arrayed  in   rich   white  brocade, 

>tt  to  gracefol    Colds  aronnd  her  slender 

>  Ho  ieti^ns  ornaments  disfigured  or  con- 
ikraatnral  beauty,  but  a  simple  diamond 
(hoped  np  the  aleeves  of  her  dress,  and  thus 

Iheriab,  nmoded  arm,  above  the  elbow; 

^  giotsy  hair  falling  in  long  ringlets   over 

ishoolders,    completed   her  attire.     But 

laidst  of  all  this  luxury,  the  lovely  brow  of 

woman  was  clouded  with  deep  thought 

I  care,  and  for  some  time  she  remained 

t  eontemplatioQ  of  the  mendicant,  who  stood 

araond  hiir,  daaded    by  the  sight,  pf  so 

>  ^liendoor  and  magniGcercc. 


"  Approach,  Paco,"  at  length  cried  she,  in  a 
voice  of  suppressed  emotion,  ''  dost  thou  remem- 
ber me  P" 

"les,  Donna;  who  could  forget  Theresa  de 
Vasconcellos,  who  had  once  seen  her  ?" 

"  I  see  thou  knowest  me.  But  on  thy  salvation 
never  pronounce  my  name  again,  it  is  that  of  one 
dead.  Paco,  I  once  trusted  thee,  I  have  a  secret 
which  I  an  about  to  confide  to  thee.  Wilt  thou 
keep  it  inviolate  P'' 

"  Trust  me,  lady ;  1  will  keep  it  faithfully ;  on 
the  word  of  a  Spaniard,"  said  Paco  Rosales,   pot- 1 
ting  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

"  It  is  not  long  since  I  saw  thee,"  resumed  she. 
"It  was  one  morning  during  high-mass  at  the 
convent  of  L'Etroit  Observance." 

"  I  also  saw  you,  lady,  but  you  then  wore  the 
black  veil  and  the  crown  of  thorns." 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  in  a  gloomy  voice ;  "  but  I 
have  fled  from  my  convent.  T  have  violated  my 
vows." 

"  God  have  mercy  on  your  sonl,  then,  poor  lost 
creature,"  cried  Paco,  in  a  tone  of  sincere  pity. 

"And  here  I  am  surrounded  by  everything  that 
can  flatter  the  pride  and  seduce  the  senses.  All 
that  thou  seest  around  thee  is  mine.  My  wishes^ 
my  caprices,  are  sovereign  laws.  All  here  obey 
me.  This  aoft  brocade  replaces  the  serge.  My 
body  is  no  longer  mutilated  with  the  stripes  of 
mortification.  I  no  longer  rise  from  my  hard 
couch  at  midnight,  to  kneel  on  the  cold  flaigs  of  a 
dark  chapel ;  but  am  I  happy  P  Oh,  God  I  no, 
no.  Biurets,  remorse,  despair  gnaw  at  my  heart, 
and  steep  my  soul  iu  horror." 

"  Yomstill  think  of  Don  Alooso,  Donna  P*'  said 
Paco  Rosales. 

"  Yes,  I  still  think  of  him,"  replied  she  with  a 
bitter  smile ;  *'  can  I  forget  him  P  He  who  has 
been  my  ruin.  He  who  has  plunged  me  into  an 
abyss  of  shame  and  crime.  And  whilst  I  suffer 
these  torments,  he  is  happy,  he  loves,  and  is  loved 
again.  Paco,  dost  thou  not  understand  what  I 
wish,  what  I  want  of  thee  P" 

"  Yes.     I  understand   you,  Signora,answered" 
he,  with  a  meaning  smOe. 

"  The  risk  and  danger  will  be  great,"  replied 
she ;  "  but  a  cautious,  determined  man,  with  a 
firm  hand  and  resolute  courage,  is  always  master 
of  another  man's  life.  I  will  reward  thee  beyond 
thy  most  sanguine  hopes.  I  will  enrich— ennoble 
thee,  if  thou  wilt." 

«*I  fear  that  I  have  misunderstood,  thee,  kdy," 
said  Paco  Rosales,  in  a  tone  of  inorodulons 
surprise.  / 

"I  repeat,"  answered  she,  "that  I  will  make  a 
gentleman  of  him  who  shall  kill  Don  Alonao  de 
Guzman." 

"  To  seek  a  man,  and  when  he  is  alone,  strike 
him  behind  his  back,  would  be  no  such  difficult 
matter,"  said  Paco  Resales,  coldly;  "it  is  a  re- 
veuge  easily  accomplished,  but  it  is  soon  over.  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  man  who  is  the  enemy — the 
jmplacable  enemy  of  Don  ^lonzo,  and  yet  he  woul^lc 
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Bot  do  H.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  another  means 
of  reTeni^ ;  more  slow,  more  terrible.*' 

"  What  dost  thou  mean  P"  intermpted  Theresa. 

"This  may  explain  mj  meaning,  noble  ladj," 
said  Paco,  as  he  drew  forth  a  sealed  packet  fit>m 
his  bosom  where  he  had  concealed  it,  and  handed 
it  to  her. 

^  What  is  this  ?**  said  she,  astonished,  **  papers 
to  the  address  of  Don  Gaspar  Alonzo  Perez  de 
Gnzman,  Marquess,  Count,  and  Signer  of  8an 
Lucar  de  Barameda,  gentleman  of  the  chamber  of 
his  Catholic  Majesty !     Who  gave  thee  these  f" 

"  They  were  found  in  the  wallet  of  a  poor 
Praneiscan  f^iar  who  had  dropped  it  on  his  way 
from  Lisbon  to  Madrid.  They  may,  perhaps,  con- 
tain the  proof  that  Don  Alonzo  de  Guzman  is  a 
traitor  and  a  rtSbel  to  the  King,  our  master.'* 

Theresa  eagerly  broke  the  seals,  but  the  let- 
ters were  written  in  cipher. 

<< Alas!*'  cried  she,  in  dismay,  "  who  can  read 
these  r 

"Not  I,*'  cried  Paco,  bitterly  disappointed. 

"Neyermind.  Leave  them  with  me  ;  to-mor- 
row I  shall  know  their  contents,**  said  Theresa ; 
and  taking  a  velvet  pnrse  from  the  little  table 
before  her,  she  emptied  it  into  his  hat. 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Paco,  dazzled  by  the  sight  of 
so  much  gold,  "  this  is  too  great  an  alms.  I  have 
never  received  more  than  a  doubloon  at  a  time, 
and  that  but  seldom.** 

"  I  wish  to  make  thee  eomfortable  for  the  rest 
of  thy  life ;  I  wish  thee  to  return  to  our  dear  city 
of  Valencia,  and  there  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
thy  days  in  rest  and  competence.'* 

"  It  is  thus  I  have  always  lived,"  obserfed  he, 
ingenuously. 

^  Yes ;  but  thou  needest  no  longer  beg ;  thou 
in  thy  turn,  mayst  bestow  charity.  It  requires  a 
great  many  good  works,  Paco,  to  atone  for  our 
sins." 

'*  My  conscience  is  clear  enough,*'  answered  h^ 
closing  his  eyes  and  putting  his  hand  upon  his 
breast. 

Theresa  relapsed  into  her  melancholy  pre-occupa- 
tion ;  the  papers  lay  scattered  on  her  lap,  and  she 
appeared  not  to  notice  that  Paco  had  left  the 
room. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

TBI  PLOT  DISOOVfiBID. 

That  same  evening,  Theresa  sat  alone  in  her 
boudoir  when  the  King  was  announced.  The 
habitual  melancholy  that  shaded  her  beautiful 
countenance  had  given  place  to  a  kind  of  feverish 
excitement  which  lighted  up  her  large  dark  eyes 
with  unusual  brilliancy,  and  tinged  her  pale  cheek 
with  a  flush  of  animation  that  heightened  the 
beauty  of  her  exquisite  features,  and  lent  an  irre- 
sistible and  additional  charm  to  the  graces  of  her 
youthful  face.  PhUip  IV.,  subdued  and  enthralled 
by  the  rare  loyeliuess  of  thb   young  girl,   and 


perhaps  still  more  by  Hit  singakt  and  wpimm 
charm  of  her  manner  and  inteUacfc,  tat  gasag  ipM 
her  in  fixed  and  silent  admiraiion  for  seas  tine 
before  he  spoke. 

"Of  what  art  thon  thinking,  kir  ladyf*  nii 
he  at  length,  as  he  took  her  soft  hand  ia  kit  ova. 

"  I  am  thinking.  Sire,  of  these  papas  vliek 
have  fallen  by  chance  into  my  poesessioa,  id  \ 
should  like  to  know  their  contente.'* 

"  What  are  they  ?*'  said  the  King,  takia^  tkea 
in  his  hand  ;  "  a  correspoadenoe  in  cipha?  Thiiis 
strange ;  and  who  gave  thee  tiieae  letten  ?** 

"  A  poor  pilgrim.  Sire,  on  whom  I  beitovel 
some  aims.     Can  your  Majesty  read  themr* 

"  Not  I,  by  my  soul,*'  replied  the  Kiag;  ntk 
surprised ;  "  but  there  are  persons  wboo&ndsdpto 
this  kind  of  writing.'* 

"Well,  then!'*  cried  Theresa  with  mb^ 
vivacity,  "  I  wish  to  have  then  explained  inaei- 
ately ;  can  it  be  done,  Sire?^ 

"  Certainly,  if  it  is  thy  pleasure,  fair  one,"  w^ 
he  smiling ;  "  we  will  send  for  our  seeretana^  oar 
state  council,  and  even  for  the  Coant-doke  tiaa^ 
our  prime  minister.'* 

"  Do  not  jest,  Sire !"  cried  she,  "these  ptpei 
contain  treasonable  matter — some  plot." 

"  Thou  art  turning  politician,  art  thoa?**  wl» 
rupted  the  King,  laughing,  "  take  oars ;  M 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  State,  or  I  wili  kai 
thee  over  to  the  Connt-dnke." 

"  Sire,  I  implore  you,  gratify  my  wish,"  mi 
she,  holding  out  the  papers  to  him.) 

"  Thy  will  shall  be  accomplished  this  imtttk, 
my  sweet  petitioner.  Fortunately,  Pizano  kaovs 
how  to  solve  these  kind  of  enigmas;  we  will  ion- 
mand  him  to  translate  them  into  good  rei^ 
Spanish.     WiU  that  satisfy  thee  ?" 

"Thank  yon.  Sire,**  said  she  forvently. 

Pizarro  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  aMon- 
panied  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  in  his  nootanal  per- 
ambulations, the  secret  of  whieh  was  so  stzitf^ 
maintained  that  it  was  unknown  even  inte  psim 
except  to  the  few  initiated  who  kept  gnard  aroiii 
his  person,  and  watched  for  him  during  the  ham 
that  be  spent  in  this  amusement.  Bbro  wd 
bis  companions  were  quarrelling  over  tks  diea^  is 
the  antechamber,  when  the  duenna  hronght  kin 
the  King*s  orders,  which,  on  reading,  he  mm' 
diately  obeyed,  and  followed  her  into  the  ifMt- 
ment  where  his  Majesty  and  'Hieresa  were  kA 
impatiently — although  from  difersnt  Bio^f«^ 
awaiting  lus  arrival.  The  table  was  ekodlj  |» 
pared  with  the  necessary  materials  for  vritug^  tks 
papers  lay  open  npon  it,  and  Pizarro  sat  dost 
before  it  and  began  his  worL  Acoordiag  as  kt 
progressed  in  his  translation  of  the  cipker,  kii 
conntenance  assumed  a  serions  and  perplexed  a- 
pression,  and  when  he  had  fini^ed  the  whek  d 
the  papers,  after  an  hour's  hard  labour,  he  hiaiW 
them  with  a  look  of  deep  horror  and  astoaiihatak 
to  his  master,  who^  not  p^poeiving  his 
secretary's  agitation,  threw  the  paper  witk  a 
less  satisfaction  into  Theresa's  lap,  wh(v 
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Bat  to  the  King,  had  waiohed  Fizarro  with  ia- 
teoie  uapatieaoe  and  anxiety. 

"There,  loveljr  iaquisitire  one,*'  said  he,  ''read 
and  aatUfj  tbj  sex*8  cariositj." 

She  took  the  paper,  and  as  she  eagerly  glanced 
oror  its  contents,  a  deadly  pallor  overspread  her 
ooantenance ;  her  qnivering  lips  became  livid ;  her 
ejes  flashed  beneath  their  long  dark  lashes,  and 
her  bosom  rose  and  fell  with  the  loud  throbbings 
of  her  heart,  as  she  absolutely  rocked  upon  her 
eiuir  (rom  the  violenoe  of  her  emoHons.  When 
she  had  read  it  through,  the  document  fell  from 
her  hands,  and  she  fell  back  in  her  seat  in  a  dead 
fainting  fit. 

The  King,  surprised  and  alarmed,  caught  her  in 
hii  inns,  and  thus  supported  her,  whibt  the  secre* 
taiy  Piiarro,  irho  had  waited  in  the  room  for  fur- 
ther commands,  and  whom  the  King  now  called  to 
his  assistance,  sprinkled  her  face  with  the  contents 
of  a  soept  bottle,  which  was  on  the  table,  and 
rvbbed  her  hands»  until  she  revived  from  her 
mofL  When  she  opened  her  eyes  and  met  the 
Kiag^s  aoxioas  and  inquiring  gase  as  he  bent  ten- 
derlj  over  her,  she  turned  away  with  a  couvuhiive 
shudder,  and  pointing  to  the  paper  which  lay  an- 
hedcd  at  her  feet,  faltered  out.  "the  letter,  Sire, 
iteoDceaayoujrl^jesty  !" 

"What can  it  be  r  said  be,  as  he  took  it  up, 
tod  hastily  cast  his  eye  over  the  first  few  lines ; 
but  as  be  went  on  he  read  with  deeper  attention, 
and  wbeo  he  came  to  the  end,  astonishment,  rage, 
sad  disq)pointment  so  convulsed  his  features,  that 
Tbensa  eould  hardly  recognise  him,  and  for  the 
first  tune  since  she  knew  him  she  shrunk  and 
tfeabled  before  his  terrible  anger  and  indignation. 

"Whatr*  cried  be,  as  he  violently  threw  the 
fatal  dociment  to  tbe  ground,  "  am  I  for  ever  to 
noaet  with  none  but  ingrates  and  rebels?  The 
euB^ile  of  the  Duke  de  Braganza  is  now  bearing 
its  biaU,  The  revolted  Catalonians  have  already 
eoUad  the  stranger  to  their  succour,  and  aided  the 
Enaoh  to  pass  the  Pyrenees ;  to-diay  Andalusia  is 
^  read;  to  rise,  and  the  Duke  de  Medina  Si- 
deaia  wants  to  make  it  an  independent  kingdom. 
ij  Santiago  1  the  time  will  come  when  there  will 
he  as  many  sovereigns  as  there  are  provinces  in 
the  peninsak.  The  powerful  arms  of  Ferdinand 
ttd  Isabella  will  have  vainly  ynited  so  mauy 
Statss  under  one  aoqptre.  But  no,  no.  This  great 
Bpaoish  Mouroky  shall  not  fall  thus  while  there  is 
OMdiep  of  blood  in  these  veins.  Thank  God  !  I 
«U  die  aa  I  have  lived.  King  of  all  Spain,  and 
Bot  Kiog  of  Castile,  like  Henry  the  Impotent." 

"  The  servioe  which  thou  hast  just  rendered  the 
S^**  said  the  King,  in  a  softened  voice,  as  he 
took  one  of  her  hands  and  pressed  it  between  both 
his  own,  **is  immense ;  these  letters  contain  the 
proof  of  a  great  conspiracy  which  is  ripe  for 
exoeaiioa.  The  Duke  de  Mediua  Sidonia  and  his 
son  have  plotted  it.  My  galleons,  seized  on  their 
mval.  are  to  furnish  the  means  for  the  expenses 
0^  the  war.  Cadis  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
?«tag«eie,  atid  the  same  day  all  Andalusia  is   to 


proclaim  the  new  King.  This  letter,  addressed  to 
Don  Alonzo  de  Guzman,  discovers  the  whole  plot ; 
but  tell  me,  sweetest,  how  it  fell  into  thy  hands  P" 

"  They  were  brought  to  me  by  a  poor  mendi- 
cant who  was  on  his  w^  from  Notre  Dame  de 
Guadaloupe ;  ho  picked  them  up  in  the  road  where 
they  had  been  dropped  by  a  Franciscan  friar  who 
had  preceded  him  on  the  way.** 

We  can  easily  verify  all  these  facts,"  said  the 
King,  "  but  we  must  first  secure  the  traitors.  This 
same  night  they  shall  be  arrested.  High  as  their 
heads  may  be  placed  my  justice  shall  reach  them. 
I  now  see  why  Don  Alonzo's  marriage  was  to  be 
so  hastily  concluded.  He  counted  on  taking  pos- 
session of  a  kingdom.  By  my  soul,  he  shall  find 
his  crown  upon  the  scaffold.*' 

"  I  have  arrived  in  time  for  his  marriage  feast,*' 
murmured  Theresa. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  BOTAL  AUDIINCB. 


Thb  following  day  a  strange  report  circulated  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid.  It  was  said  that  Don 
Alonzo  had  been  arrested  tlie  night  before  for  higk 
treason.  The  friends  ol  the  house  of  Ghiaman 
were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  oonstemation  and 
anxiety,  and  awaited  in  fear  and  dismay  some  ter- 
rible example  of  the  Sovereign's  justice. 

The  Duke  d*Ossuna,  by  order  of  the  King,  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  palace,  and  after  a  private 
audience  with  his  Majesty,  he  publicly  proclaimed  the 
marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Don  Alonzo  to  be 
broken  off.  Soon  after  this,  the  disgrace  of  the  Duke 
de  Medina  Sidonia'.became  public  news.  The  King, 
having  deprived  him  of  the  government  of  Andb- 
lusia,  confiscated  his  estates,  and  stripped  him  oC 
his  titles.  The  town  of  San  Lucar  db  Banuneda, 
and  some  other  places  belonging  to  this  powerfol 
family,  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  the  proud,  am- 
bitious duke,  thus  despoiled  of  his  wealth  and 
princely  honours,  was  either  obliged  to  fly  to 
Portugal,  and  hide  hb  proscribed  head  in  shame, 
ignominy,  and  poverty,  or  to  humiliate  himself  and 
sue  for  mercy  and  forgiveness  from  the  Sovereign 
he  had  betrayed.  Don  Alonzo  was  strictly 
guarded.  His  confessor  alone  was  allowed  aooesa 
to  his  prison.  Whatever  might  have  been  bis 
crime,  he  could  only  be  tried  by  hia  peers,  and  the 
members  of  the  council  of  Castile ;  and  every  one 
awaited  with  curiosity  and  anxiety  the  hour  of  hia 
trial. 

The  two  mendicants  who,  by  a  strange  chance, 
had  discovered  this  unheard  of  plot  with  the 
enemies  of  the  State,  had  been  munificently  re- 
warded, and  it  only  remained  with  themselTes  to 
make  a  respectable  figure  in  the  world ;  but  they 
were  unaccustomed  to  affluence,  and  felt  ^ern* 
selves  rather  embarrassed  than  otherwise  by  its 
possession. 

In  the  meantime  Theresa  waited  with  gloomy 
in)patienoe  the  denouhtesU  of  this  drama,  in  which 
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nht  had  plajed  a  secret  part.  She  still  feared 
that  the  influence  of  the  Count-duke  woukl  sare 
the  life  of  Don  Alonzo. 

One  day,  to  the  surprise  of  our  two  mendicants, 
Faco  Resales  was  commanded  to  the  palace, 
where  he  was  to  he  admitted  to  a  private  audience 
with  the  King,  after  high-mass ;  nevertheless  he 
did  not  return  till  late  in  the  evening. 

"  The  King  spoke  to  me  !*'  cried  he,  hoisterouslj 
bursting  into  the  room  where  his  companion  sat 
patiently  awaiting  for  him. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  then,"  answeredTovalito, 
quietly ;  "  thou  art  now  as  proud  as  any  grandee.*' 

"First,  I  had  to  wait  seven  hours,**  replied 
Paco,  hastening  to  take  off  his  doublet  of  fine 
black  dothj  his  stiff  ruff,  and  his  shoes  with 
rosettes  ;  "  the  gentleman  who  ooudueted  me  left 
me  in  a  lai*ge  saloon  where  there  were  as  many 
paintings  as  at  Notre  Dame  de  Guadaloupe.  But 
all  those  fine  pictures  do  not  represent  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  nor  the  lives  of  the  Saints.  But 
nevertheless,  they  were  not  to  be  despised,  and  I 
oould  not  help  admiring  one  or  two  of  them.  I 
was  not  alone,  however,  so  I  was  ashamed  to  look 
too  much  at  all  the  splendour  that  surrounded  me. 
Besides,  I  confess  I  forgot  myself,  and  actually 
held  out  my  hat  to  some  fine  cavaliers  who  were 
walking  up  and  down  waiting  their  turn,  I  sup- 
pose, to  be  admitted.  Fortunately  for  me  they 
mistook  my  meaning,  and  politely  returned  my 
salute." 

'*The  force  of  habit,**  returned  Tovalito. 

"At  last  the  gentleman  returned,*'  resumed 
Paco,  "  and  he  led  me  through  a  long  suite  of 
rooms,  till  we  reached  the  King's  cabinet.  There 
I  saw  a  pale,  slight  man,  dressed  in  bUck,  who  did 
not  appear  to  notice  me.  He  had  no  ornaments 
on  him,  and  his  douhlet  was  as  plain  as  my  own. 
Who  could  have  guessed  that  it  was  the  King  him- 
self ?  I  should  not  have  known  it  if  the  gentleman 
had  not  said,  '  Sire,  here  is  the  man  your  Majesty 
wished  to  see.*  Then  I  threw  myself  flat  on  my 
face  before  the  King ;  but  I  found  that  I  had  made 
a  mistake,  for  the  gentleman  giving  me  a  gentle 
kick  whispered  me  to  rise  and  go  on  my  knees.  I 
soon  scrambled  up  again  and  kneeling  down,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  held  out  my  hat,  which  the 
gentleman  perceiving,  he  kindly  took  it  from  me, 
and  put  it  where  I  conld  not  reach  it.  As  you 
Hiay  suppose,  I  felt  rather  uncomfortable,  and 
wished  myself  back  on  the  steps  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Quadaloupe." 

"  It  is  easy  to  see,  Paco,  that  thou  wert  not 
bom  to  greatness,*'  said  Tovalito  drily  ;  "  but  go 
ou." 

"  Well,  then,  the  King,  instead  of  questioniug 
me  about  those  papers,  as  I  expected,  asked  me  if 
I  had  ever  known  Donna  Theresa  anywhere  else 
hut  at  Madrid.  Thou  mayst  imagine  huw  em- 
barrassed I  was  when  I  felt  that  I  should  either 
tell  a  lie  to  the  King,  my  master,  or  betray  the 
whole  truth  of  what  I  knew.** 

*•  Miserable  creature;  thou  hast  revealed  all.*' 


"  No,  on  the  coatrafy  ;  I  said  that  I  smt  kr 
for  the  first  time  a  few  days  aiaee,  wlrn  she  k- 
stowcd  charity  upon  me.  My  reply  did  aotapfNir 
to  give  him  much  satisfaeiion,  for  be  threw  kin-, 
self  back  in  his  arm-chair,  and  with  a  Mgfa,  sid  t 
wave  of  his  royal  hand,  he  condesccodinglj  nid 
to  mc,  «That  will  do,  begone  '" 

"  Tliou  art  a  foot  taller,  since  then,*'  said  To- 
valito,  "but  thou  shouldst  have  thanked  bit 
Majesty  for  all  his  favours.** 

"  He  did  not  give  me  time.  I  suppise  iie 
thought  I  had  been  standbg  too  longalreadj.^t 
what  thinkest  thou  now  of  oir  fortunes,  frieod 
Tovalito  P  We  have  an  income  of  six  tbowtsd 
reals.  Shall  we  ever  be  able  to  spend  so  ntd 
money  P     It  would  be  impossible.** 

"  Why  80  ?  why  should  not  we  live  as  eotafeti- 
ably  and  as  idly  as  many  others.** 

"Hold  thy  peace,**  interrupted  Paeo,  "^if  w 
are  overlieard,  no  one  will  give  us  anything.** 

"  I  see  we  shallpass  our  lives  at  the  door  of 
Notre  Dame,  after  all,**  said  TovaKto,  "take  il 
all  in-all,  it  is  as  good  a  plaoe  as  any  other;  ia  tke 
winter  we  can  warm  ounelves  in  the  sun,  and  u 
summer  we  can  cool  ourselves  under  the  pofck, 
provided  there  is  any  air.  Is  not  this  aQ  thst  «e 
want  P  And  with  our  money  we  can  found^a  pw- 
petual  mass  for  the  repose  of  our  souls^**  slid 
Tovalito  sarcastically. 

"Yes,**  said  Paco,  with  simplicity,  "it  is  cer- 
tainly better  not  to  enjoy  it  till  after  our  desthi.** 
At  these  words  he  finished  divesting  hiassif  of 
his  court  dress,  which,  much  to  hia  internal  saUi- 
fuction,  he  ref^aoed  by  his  old  rags. 

"  I  am  ready,*'  said  he,  "  we  may  now  go  oit 
and  see  what  we  can  i»ok  up  on  the  Prado.** 

The  two  friends  then  sauntered  on  through  tk 
suburb  of  Aloeha,  till  they  reached  a  long,  narrow^ 
dirty  lane,  at  the  end  of  wIMi  roae  the  ^M 
prison,  a  heavy,  gloomy  oW  edifiee,  wbnne  t**^ 
demned  prisoners  of  the  inquisition  were  ceofiacd 
In  one  of  the  darkest  and  deepest  of  its  undei^ 
ground  cells  was  Don  Alonso  irapriaoned. 

Whilst  the  two  mendicanta  stood  looking  i^ 
its  gloomy  and  melancholy  walls,  the  door  opeaed 
and  a  procession  of  monks  wiUi  their  arms  «wsm< 
and  their  heads  bent  upon  their  breaats^  enlve 
one  after  another,  in  r^ular  file.  Whe»  ti»  1m 
of  them  had  disappeared,  and  the  door  was  tf^ 
closed,  Paoo  observed  to  hia  oompMiioQ  that  ik 
reverend  Gapnoian  fathers  had  gone  to  shnfu  tli 
poor  condemned  priaoners  for  t&e  last  tiae  hefoi 
their  execution. 

"The  same  idea  siruek  me,*'  aud  TovaUt 
"  when  I  saw  them  telling  their  beads  so  i 
voutly.** 

"  I  suppose  it  is  fixed  for  to-morrow.** 
"  Yes,**  interrupted  a  voice  neer   then,  **  ti 
morrow,  at  day-breik,  Don  Abnso   is  to  moe 
the  scaffold,  and  die  tlie  death  of  a  traitor.'* 

The    mendicants    started,  tamed   Toud,  a 
beheld   Thereaa.     She   was  leased   eotirely 
black)  and  a  otvpt  veil  covered   her  ^  bead  a 
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ihMlden,  completdj  concealing  her  face;  but 
Fieo  Resales  instantly  recognised  ber  peculiar 
fsjee,  aad  guesnng  the  motive  of  her  visit  to  that 
pirt  of  the  Prado,  he  asked  her  if  he  or  his  friend 
eeald  be  of  anj  use  to  her. 

"  Yes,**  replied  she,  '*  ye  can  escort  me  to  the 
priioQ.  I  have  an  order  from  the  King  which 
will  open  every  door  in  it  to  me,  or  any  one  I 
mj  ohoose  to  take  with  me.  Be  here,  therefore, 
this  evening  a  little  before  dusk.  You  shall  not 
bare  to  wait  for  me." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
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TiAT  same  night  Theresa,  followed  by  Paco  Ro- 
tales  and  Tovalito,  entered  the  State  prison.  A 
dead  aibnee  reigned  around  this  horrible  place 
where  ao  asany  unfortunate  beings  dragged  out 
tinir  Miserable  lives,  shut  in  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  strong  barriers  of  human  invention. 
The  air  withb  the  vaults  was  chill  and  damp,  and 
as  Theresa  foUowed  the  intricate  windings  of  the 
tvnksy,  who  went  before  ber  with  the  lantern  in 
his  hand,  the  cold  struck  to  her  heart,  and  she 
abivered  as  in  the  depth  of  winter.  After  passing 
fve  or  six  doors,  and  traversing  a  dark,  humid 
eoart»  she  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  chapel, 
wbete  the  condemned  criminal  passed  the  eve  of 
^  esacution  in  prayer  with  his  confessor. 

The  wax  lapers  on  the  altar  threw  a  wan,  and 
ghnnering  light  over  this  melancholy  scene.  A 
few  Gapaeian  friara,  standing  up  in  the  choir, 
dkanied  the  funeral  service  for  the  dead ;  Don 
AkxiM)^  kneeling  before  a  prie-dieu^  with  a  black 
velvet  pall  thrown  over  him,  repeated  the  resp-inses 
in  a  low  but  unshaken  voice.  Seated  in  a  stall  a 
few  paees  from  this  group,  was  an  old  man  with 
his  free  buried  in  his  hands ;  but  the  sudden,  ner- 
vosa atarta,  and  convulsive  motion  of  his  body, 
bespoke  the  emel  agonies  of  his  mind.  This  man 
vas  the  father  of  the  condemned,  the  Duke  de 
Medtna  Sidoiiia,  arrived  the  day  before  ;  he  had 
obtaiaed  penniaaion  to  take  his  last  leave  of  his 
■afertunate  ton. 

Theresa,  advancing  hastily  to  where  Don  Alonzo 
vat  kneeling,  suddenly  threw  back  her  veil,  and 
iteod  eonfrontiog  ber  perjured  lover. 

**  Don  Alonso,'*  cried  sbe,  in  a  deep  tone,  "  do 
yea  fecegniae  me  P** 

At  the  aoQod  of  this  voice  he  started  to  his 
fed^  the  pen  dropped  from  his  shoulders,  and  he 
stood  like  one  resuscitated  from  the  tomb ;  a  mor- 
tal palenesa  overspread  his  face,  his  handsome 
featarea  worked  with  mental  agony,  and  his  wan 
UpB  moved  in  unuttered  and  broken  words  as  he 
gaaed  at  the  apparition  before  him. 

*'  Yes,  it  ia  I^  Theresa,*'  resumed  she;  "  I  see 
yon  have  not  forgotten  me,  nor  have  I  forgotten 
you,  aa  my  presence  here  bears  witness.  But  do 
yen  alae  remember  that  night  when  you   tore  me 


from  my  home  P  Do  you  forget  the  Domiuicau 
church  where  we  stood  together  plighted  by  the 
most  sacred  and  solemn  vows,  before  the  altar  of 
our  Gk)d  P  We  were  then  about  to  be  united  in 
the  presence  of  the  dead,  bat  the  hour  struck  that 
was  to  separate  us  in  this  world,  and  reud  the 
earthly  ties  that  bound  my  heart  to  thine.  Once 
more  we  stand  together  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead ;  but  not  now,  as  then,  when  it  was  I  who 
stood  dishonoured  and  disgraced  before  men  ;  con- 
demned, cast  off,  disowned  by  my  family,  with  no 
other  resource  than  to  lie  down  and  die,  or  live  to 
endure  worse  torments  than  death.  But  I  have 
lived  through  all  my  miseries.  I  have  struggled 
to  retain  my  vital  powers,  I  have  braved  the  auger 
of  my  God — the  contempt  of  men ;  I  have  hardened 
my  heart  against  all  appeals  of  softness,  or  of 
pity,  and  braced  my  nerves  for  an  hour  dearer  to 
me  than  life— the  hour  of  revenge.     It   is  come." 

The  expression  of  her  ghastly  countenance  as 
she  pronounced  these  horrible  and  impious  words 
was  terrible.  The  monks,  appalled  and  terror- 
stricken,  had  drawn  nearer  to  the  scene,  and  stood 
Ustening  in  painful  curiosity  whilst  she  spoke.  The 
old  duke,  who  had  also  recognised  Theresa,  hastily 
arose  and  in  a  loud  and  angry  voice  commanded 
her  to  quit  the  chapel. 

"  Signer  Duke,*'  said  she  with  hauteur,  "  we 
have  met  before  this.  T  threw  myself  on  my 
knees  at  your  feet  and  implored  you  for  more  than 
my  life — my  honour.  You  repulsed  me  with  cold 
disdain;  you  then  thought  to  destroy  with  im- 
punity the  peace  and  reputation  of  a  poor,  weak, 
unprotected  girl.  You  were  harsh,  uopitying,  un- 
merciful ;  you  insulted  and  trampled  upon  mc,  and 
then  left  me  alone  to  the  scorn  and  jest  of  the 
world.  But  the  bruised  worm  has  turned.  Sir 
Duke,  and  stung  thee  to  the  heart.  I  am  re- 
venged. It  is  I  who  have  delivered  thy  son 
Alonzo  de  Guzman  up  to  justice.  It  is  I  who 
send  him  to  the  scaffold." 

"  His  blood  then  be  upon  thy  head,"  cried  the 
Duke,  as  overcome  by  the  violence  of  contending 
feelings,  he  sunk  back  in  his  seat  insensible  to  all 
else  around  him. 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  which  was  at 
length  broken  by  Don  Alonzo,  who  appeared  to 
be  reanimated  by  some  painful  emotion.  '*  Theresa," 
said  he,  raising  his  mournful  eyes  to  her  face,  "  all 
human  passions  give  way  before  death  ;  there  is 
neither  love  nor  hate  in  the  heart,  and  all  memory 
of  the  past,  except  repentance  (pr  its  sins,  lies 
buried  in  the  awful  future.  You  whom  I  have 
betrayed,  forgive  me,  as  I  forgive  you  in  these  my 
last  moments." 

At  these  words  the  young  girl's  heart  melted^ 
and  bursting  into  tears  she  Ihrew  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him.  "  Alas  !"  cried  she  in  wild 
despair,  "was  it  for  this  I  have  lived— for  this 
borne  the  torments  of  my  horrible  life.  Is  this 
the  revenge  for  which  I  have  prajed,  toiled,  for 
which  I  have  sacrificed  my  peace,  my  honour,  njy 
self-esteem.     Oh!  fool,   wretch   that   laml^lC 
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reooQs  npoB  mjielf ;  and  God  has  only  board  mj 
prayer  as  a  ponishmeat  for  mj  guilt.  All  the 
sufferings  of  my  life  never  equalled  these  of  this 
terrible  night  Oh  !  Alonzo,  pardon  me,  pardon 
me." 

But  he  appeared  no  longer  to  hear  her ;  engaged 
in  prayer  with  the  monks,  his  face  was  turned 
towards  the  altar,  and  he  seemed  to  forget  her 
yery  existence.  The  two  mendicants  crouched  in 
a  distant  comer  of  the  chapel,  and  looked  with 
pity  and  horror  on  the  scene  before  them. 

"  Alonzo,"  she  cried  again  frantically ;  but  be 
turned  not,  and  she  fell  on  the  flags,  where  she 
remained  for  some  time  silent  and  motionless.  At 
this  moment  there  was  a  slight  commotion  in  the 
church,  and  two  monks  going  up  to  the  duke, 
who  although  quite  stupified  and  more  like  a  corpse 
than  a  living  man,  was  still  sitting  upright  in  his 
stall — led  him  unresistingly  between  them  through 
a  small  door  which  opened  into  the  vestry.  The 
other  monks  immediately  surrounded  Don  Alonzo, 
and  conducted  him  from  the  chapel  through  an 
opposite  door  into  a  long,  narrow,  dark  passage, 
leading  into  one  of  the  prison  chambers. 

At  this  sight  Theresa  started  up,  and  with  a 
wild  cry  rushed  into  the  passage.  Paco  Resales 
and  Tovalito  followed  her,  but  she  was  already 
beyond  their  reach,  and  had  gained  the  cell, 
where  a  deed  of  horror  met  her  awe  struck 
gaze. 

The  lifeless  body  of  Boa  Alonzo  lay  stretched 
upon  the  flags.  The  king  in  his  clemency  had 
spared  him  the  shame  of  a  public  execution.  He 
was  strangled  in  his  cell. 

Theresa  looked  upon  her  work — her  deed  of 
fiendish  vengeance— not  in  the  spirit  of  vindictive 


hate  and  gratified  revenge,  but  deep  and  ianrikU 
remorse.  The  veil  had  fallen  from  her  eyei,  aad 
she  beheld  her  crime  in  all  its  nauiral  deformity; 
and  her  guilty  soul  trembled  in  the  presenoe  of 
her  lifeless  victim.  She  eddied  upon  God  to  ea4 
her  sufferings — to  strike  her  dead  upon  the  ipot ; 
but  it  was  His  merciful  will  that  she  should  still 
live  to  atoue  for  her  sins  by  a  life  of  prajer  sad 
contrition. 

She  was  borne  from  the  cell  by  the  two  «ea« 
dicants  back  to  the  chapel,  where  the  mo&b  had 
again  assembled,  and  were  praying  for  the  dead. 

The  following  morning,  as  Paco  Rosales,  and 
his  friend  Tovalito,  were  going  towards  the  Prado 
to  see  what  had  become  of  Theresa,  whom  thej 
had  left  the  night  before  in  the  prison,  thej  were 
surprised  to  see  her  coming  towards  them. 

"Merciful  heaven,  lady!  where  are  you  going 
to  ?*•  said  Paco. 

"  To  where  God  calls  me,"  replied  she.  "  Faro- 
well,  Paco,  for  ever.  Say  a  prayer  for  me  at  Notre 
Dame  de  los  Desemparados." 

The  mendicants,  grateful  for  her  eharity  to 
themselves,  and  fearing  that  she  meditated  sotoe 
act  of  violence  upon  herself,  followed  her.  For 
four-and  twenty  hours  she  traversed  the  road  Croin 
Madrid  to  Araojucz,  without  eating  a  morsel  of 
food  till  she  arrived  at  the  convent  of  L'fitroito- 
Observance.  The  door  being  open  for  monuag 
prayers,  she  entered.  When  it  again  closed,  the 
two  friends  were  far  on  their  way  to  Madrid. 

Two  months  after  this,  Uie  ooai«at  beU  tolled 
for  the  departed  soul  of  one  of  the  atst#ra  of  the 
order  of  Saint  PraoooB.  Sister  Fruoea  was 
found  dead  in  her  cell. 


TANGLED    TALK. 


«  Sir,  we  had  talk."~ZV.  Jokn»ott, 

"  Bettor  !>•  an  outUw  than  nol  free."— JSmm  PmA,  tfte  Otd/f  Oim. 

**  The  houonrablest  part  of  talk  is  to  gire  the  occation  ;  and  then  to  moderate  again,  and  past  to  somewbAt 
Baoon, 


«1ml"--H 


"THE  FIRST  MILD  DAT  OF  MABCH-" 
05B  of  the  flattering  unctions  that  I  lay  to  my 
soul  when  it  strikes  me  that  I  am  becoming 
morally  seedy  is,  that  I  find  I  have  not  lost  the 
child's  capacity  of  wonder.  Thank  Heaven  for 
that  I  As  years  pass  by,  our  little  lives  become 
crowded  with  trifles,  our  spiritual  hearing  is  deaf- 
ened with  all  manner  of  world -bnzzings,  and  per- 
haps some  day,  to  our  horror,  we  catch  ourselves 
doing  what  a  little  while  ago  we  should  have  dis- 
carded a  friend  for  doing, — cutting  jokes  about 
our  most  sacred  personal  concerns ;  flouting  some 
embalmed  treasure  which  we  had  ere  while  wrapped 
round  with  samtly-whitc  thoughts,  and  laid  away  in 
a  cave  of  memory,  to  be  stolen  to  at  choice  times. 
But  I  think  it  is  generally  in  the  winter  that    we 


do  this  sort  of  thing ;  when  we  cree^  roaad  ire^ 
and  jostle  each  other,  amid  all  maimer  of  convey 
tionalities,  till  we  grow  workUy-miadecL  Wh^ 
Spring  comes  we  improve,  weget  back  oar  old  solve; 
we  are  shocked  at  the  profanities  of  our  winteij 
bivouac,  and,  springing  up,  begin  (that  is,  try  \ 
begin,  or  fancy  wo  begin,  or  try  to  lan^  w%be^ 
a  new  march  in  the  "  Way  to  the  bloMed  Lif^ 
I  suppose  it  is  that  in  the  Spring  we  feel  son 
of  our  limitations  less.  There  seenaa  naore  ro<| 
for  what  transcendental  people  call  *'  conunooij 
with  the  Infinite"  out  of  doora  than  -within  dod 
and  especially  in  fine  weather.  One  feels  ini 
pendent  of  shelter,  of  the  roofs  acid  walla  that  \ 
often  "  do  a  prison  make,"  and  all  the  trumps 
little  amenities  and  commodities  that  he^  on   \ 
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hU  in  tkeeoU.  Qnefeeli  tbafc  il  ii 
J  eooHgli  to  exkl,  wIma  the  world  is  pnt- 
Hag  01  lit  bMHtif al  garmenta  afresh,  and  the  feel- 
ing grows  aid  grows  through  the  sununer  and  the 
autwan,  until  it  doelioes  in  the  first  Oetober  ohill, 
and  than  drops  awaj  altogether  with  the  first  fog 
or  rswrsin. 

fiat  the  wondtr  of  the  ehange  which  the  true 
openiag  of  the  jear  brings  to  us  all,  more  or  less, 
is  ffer  new  to  a  tolerablj  healthy  mind.  I  hate 
flit  it  so  keenlj  this  jear  that  I  cannot  help 
wiitii^  ahout  it,  though  the  sensation  of  returning 
Spring  is  not  by  any  means  faTourable  to  writing 
la  a  general  way.  If  one  could  sing  like  the  birds 
now— with  as  little  intrusion  of  ulterior  views—- 
or  bud  like  the  trees — iAat  would  be  something  to 
theporpose.  It  is  small  satisfaction  to  be  merely 
able  to  reeord  the  bare  fact  that.  Spring  being  here, 
joa  feel  Spring-like ;  that  all  true  and  beautiful 
tkiags  seem  suddenly  to  have  become  truer  to  yon, 
that  the  choicest  passages  of  your  life  are  being 
lifed  over  again  by  you  in  a  sort  of  waking  dream, 
tkat  when  you  compose  yourself  to  sleep  at  night, 
you  think  how  beautifully  the  sunshine  will  greet 
jfou  to  morrow  morning  when  you  come  down  to 
breakfsst^  how  it  will  brighten  the  book  and  the 
msBuseript,  and  how  cheerful  you  will  feel  on  sit- 
tiag  down  to  work.  All  this,  however,  is  true. 
Not  less  true,  perhaps,  is  it,  that  you  felt  rather 
too  cheerfal  for  work,  the  next  morning,  and  were 
itrssistibly  drawn  into  the  tields  to  watch  the  wind 
obaiog  the  great  pond,  and  the  boys  teasing  the 
itny  goat,  and  iit  impounded  donkey  looking  at 
tk  horiaon  with  the  unaccountable  desolation  pe- 
culiar to  the  donkey  physiognomy — i^nd,  in  Ikot, 
that  you  '« wasted*'  one  of  "^  the  first  mild  days 
(^Msreh.'' 


-PKAMES   AND   FEELINGS." 

Tkis  expression  will  be  familiar  enough  to  a  large 
nofflher  of  my  readers.-  If,  among  certain  cksses 
of  Dissenters,  I  had  spoken  of  an  alteration  in 
mj  ecdmoiiusal  ennrono^nt  producing  any  change 
ia  tty  sensations^  such  as  the  Spring  produces  in 
the  sensations  of  every  one,  I  should  probably  have 
heea  cautiooed  against  "  resting  in  frames  and 
feeliugs,"  i,  e^  against  a  sentimental  piety.  A 
sut^  who  takes  oare  of  his  mind  and  bis  morals, 
vhsther  ha  be  Cbristiaa  or  Turk,  or  neither,  need 
sot  be  abovp  taking  a  leaf  out  of  tbis  book.  It  U 
veil  not  to  sest  in  '*  irumpa  and  feelings  ;;'*  not  to 
1st  jQur  moral  $iaiu9  be  at  the  mercy  <^  the  ba- 
ron^ec,  like  Launoelot  Smith's,  in  his  **  pantheis- 
tie"  stag^  It  ia  good,  in  general,  to  hold  tbe 
'OBs  of  yoor  moods,  and  the  lesson,  however 
trits^  deserves  frequent  repetition  in  these  days  of 
DBor^  introversion.  I  hare  not  the  least  doubt 
that  you  or  I  would  have  been  all  tbe  better  off 
for  the  enjoyment  of  "  the  first  mild  day  of  March" 
abniad,  if  we  had  had  some  objective  pursuit  for 
^weeo-whilee.    I  ha?e  often  noticed  that  the 


man  who  takes  a  connfay  walk  with  an  eye  to 
stooking  tLVUfartMM,  or  painting  a  picture,  or  filUng 
a  ior^M*  nccuSy  is,  (other  thiogs  being  equal,  and 
supposing  him  not  a  machine)  likely  to  see  more 
of  what  the  mere  contemplatist  wanJk  to  see  than 
he  is  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  out  for 
suggestive  aspects  of  natural  beauty,  and  catechise 
at  his  leisure  the  universal  life  around  him. 

There  is  one  very  important  matter,  however, 
which  your  avowed  anti-sentimentalist  is  too  apt 
to  ignore.  It  is,  that  the  simple  question,  towards 
any  given  *' frame  or  feeling,"  whether  about 
nature,  or  what  is  above  or  within  nature,  must 
be — Is  the  mood  or  sensation  a  normal  oae — one 
which,  upon  tbe  balance  of  a  mass  of  human  ex- 
periences, and  the  considerations  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  appears  quite  natural  ?  If  so, 
there  is  an  end ;  the  "  frame  or  feeling'^  must  be 
right,  and  must  be  allowed  finr  ming.  And  it  ik 
absurd  to  demand  ^okens  of  its  value  in  its  irnme* 
diate  influence  upon  conduct.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  our  best  moments,  whether  of  thought 
or  feeling,  are  those  of  which  the  fructification  ia 
slow. 

It  were  a  nice  question  to  determine  between  the 
laxity  of  sentimentalism,  and  the  tyranny  of  utilita* 
rian  hard-headedness,  in  this  matter  of  **  frames  and 
feelings" — to  determine,  I  mean,  which  is  the  more 
mischievous.  The  mere  suggestion  of  the  quea* 
tion  brings  to  my  mind  certain  incidents  in  certain 
remote  country  circles  where  "  frames  and  feel- 
ings" were  a  perpetual  topic,  and  where  the  li- 
terature commonly  called  "sentimental*'  haa 
always  had  a  hard  fight  for  it.  Do  you  know 
Graveley  P  No,  I  will  be  bound  you  do  not. 
Qravdey,  under  whieh  name  I  include  both  Gfareat 
Graveley  and  Little  Ghraveley,  was  a  rural  district 
where  there  were  two  very  small  oommunities  of 
very  worthy  dissenters,  and  one  church  with  a 
very  wicked  parson.  You  have  not  the  least  idea, 
till  I  tell  you, 

"  now  LETTEES  FLOURISHED  IN  QR1VELEY.»* 
But  flourish  they  did — in  their  own  unsentimental 
way.  Though  sfntimentalism  got  a  footing 
at  last,  as  you  will  see.  A  great  deal  goes 
on  in  smal^  out-of-the-waj  places.  Every  cir- 
cle is  a  world  of  its  own,  where  the  Grand  Draim^ 
is  acted  in  little,  w^h  less  promptitude  in  the 
scene-shifting,  fewer  properties  and  decorations, 
and  to  a  smaJler  auditory,  but  with  much  the  same 
incident  and  dialogue  as  on  the  boards  of  th^ 
"  Theatre  Eoyal,''  before  which  the  historian,  the 
novelist,  and  the  moralist  sit  in  their  perpetual 
private  boxes,  taking  notes  and  printing  them. 

I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  vividness 
attending  the  representations  at  Graveley,  which 
is,  of  course,  only  a  sample  of  sucli  quaint, 
country  places.  The  truth  is,  the  supernumeraries 
are  so  few,  and  the  chorus  makes  so  little  noise 
in  theso  minor  houses,  these  barns  where  "the 
play"  is  not  only  •*  the  thing/'  bu^  all  "  the 
thing,"  that  the  leading  ohijjraoters,  the   types. 
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stand  out,  and  joa  liear  all  ihey  say,  and  see  all 
they  do.  lliere  is  no  mistaking  the  vilhun  of  the 
piece,  or  the  desolate  father,  or  the  forlorn  one 
singing  **  Willow,  willow,  willow,  ah, .  poor  me !" 
In  other  words,  in  a  small  circle,  the  interest  of 
life  is  hoth  oonoentrated  and  patent.  Everybody 
knows  everybody,  and  there  is  not  a  bustling 
crowd  in  which  the  grestest  body  is  nobody  till 
you  look  for  him. 

I  would  rather  not  venture  to  guess  the  popu- 
lation of  Graveley.  The  clown  when  asked  how 
large  the  stone  flung  at  him  was,  said  it  was  a 
round  stone,  a  sizeable  sort  of  stone — if  ho  muii 
be  exact,  it  was  about  as  big  as  a  lump  of  chalk 
or  a  potato.  In  the  same  spirit,  I  would  observe 
of  the  population  of  Graveley,  major  arid  minor, 
that  it  was  about  as  numerous  as  the  quarterly 
meeting  for  the  dispatch  of  business  at  the  literary 
institution  of  your  own  highly  favoured  suburb, 
which  yon  are  particularly  requested  to  attend. 
Yet,  besides  knowing  of  more  romances  transacted 
in  Graveley,  and  in  connection  with  Graveley,  than 
I  have  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  London  during 
a  much  longer  residence,  I  have  been  much 
struck,  not  only  with  the  vividness  there  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  societarian  development,  the  regu- 
larity with  which  they  seemed  to  follow  their 
leaders,  and  cluster  round  a  puneium  salient  of 
personal  character,  but  also  with  the  number  of 
illustrative  instances  which  any  particular  phase  of 
deyelopement  affoi:dcd — just  as  in  that  wide,  wide 
world,  which  is  round  like  an  orange,  slightly 
flattened  at  the  poles. 

I  am  thinking  at  the  moment  of  the  literature  of 
Graveley,  native  and  imported — ^the  home  produce 
and  the  foreign  article.  I  cannot  say  much  for  its 
art  or  ite  science ;  bat  its  poetry,  its  philosophy, 
its  belles-lettres  in  general,  I  can  Touch  for.  I 
could  name  its  Plato  and  its  Aspasia,  and  say 
something  of  its  Academus.  The  Muses  flourished 
in  Graveley  on  over-fed  pork  and  heavy  dumplings, 
and  every  third  breast,  male  or  female,  was  a  gush- 
ing fount  of  nectareous  verse.  We  all  know  of 
Mr.  Hiram  Adolphus  Hawkins,  in  "  Kavanagh," 
who  "  spoke  blank  verse  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  ;*'  at  Graveley,  verse  was  limited  to  corres- 
pondence and  to  occasional  effusions  of  pleasantry 
(HT  passion— only  correspondence  was  incessant, 
and  the  occasional  effusions  were  almost  hourly. 
Ajid  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  instinctive  good 
taste  in  this  generation  of  sweet  singers  that,  unlike 
the  reckless  Hawkins,  they  usually  abstained  from 
blank  verse,  on  the  ground  of  its  extreme  difficulty. 
Whenever  they  attempted  it,  the  "piece"  (the 
Graveleyian  name  for  a  poem — every  poem  was  a 
apiece**)  was  solemnly  headed  with  the  words, 
«  Wrote  in  blank  verse,"'  strongly  underlined,  to 
call  attention  to  the  audacity  of  the  flight.  If  the 
composition  was  esteemed  successful,  the  poet  was 
forthwith  a  marked  man  (or  woman),  and  was 
appealed  to  the  next  time  any  question  arose  be- 
tween relatives  and  antecedents,  or  concerning  the 
earth's  distance  from  the  sun.     But  the  felicitous 


individual  had  to  tuocumb  to  the  gnnd  bws  «l 
eompeniation,  jost  like  inferior  mortals;  for  wlni 
he  gained  in  literary  dignity  he  invariably  lost  ia 
practical  prestige,  and  was  considered  almost  oa 
the  road  to  ruin  in  an  agrarian  point  of  view. 
Everything  he  did  on  his  farm  was  dubioas,  and  he 
could  not  look  grave  in  company  without  heariag 
titters  among  the  girls  (girls  did  titter  in  Graveley), 
and  whispers  of  "moonrakmg**  and  " star-gasing" 
among  the  practical  people.  If  the  blank  versifier 
and  culprit  was  a  lady,  her  cheeses  were  aabjeoted 
to  the  most  trenchant  criticbm  allowed  by  the  code 
of  Graveleyian  etiquette,  and  the  heels  of  her  owa 
and  her  childrens*  stockings  were  inspected  witk 
unsleeping  vigilance  by  perennial  juries  of  matrons. 

I  acoonnt  for  the  superiative  estimation  in  whid 
blank  verse  was  held  at  Ghraveley  by  supposing  that 
the  Graveleyians  had  made  the  discovery  iriiieb 
others,  both  more  and  less  cultivated,  have  often 
made  besides — ^namely,  that  though  to  a  neophyte 
the  trick  of  rhyming  appears  something  very  pro- 
found and  mysterious  indeed,  the  jingle  of  his  bells 
really  stimulates  Pegasus  to  new  paces — that  the 
sound  so  frequently  helps  the  sense  as  to  com- 
pensate you  for  the  trouble  yon  may  now  and  tbea 
have  in  finding  an  amiably  diapered  mate  for  a 
word  like  parallelopipedon ;  that,  consequently, 
there  is  presumably  more  of  the  pure  afflatus  where 
there  is  no  rhyme,  supposing  the  work  to  be  cre- 
ditably turned  out. 

The  three  leading  Graveleyian  dassios  were  Br. 
Dodd's  "Prison  Thoughts,"  BloomSeld,  and 
Susannah  Harrison,  and  I  am  unable  to  say  whieh 
was  most  prised*  most  imitated,  or  most  qvoted 
from.  Any  quotation  you  might  hear  in  Ghravel^ 
society  which  did  not  come  from  one  of  tiieee  was 
sure  to  be  from  Milton — at  least  yon  were  told 
so.  A  very  well-sounding  passage,  wanting  a 
parent,  was  sure  to  be  fathered  on  Blind  John, 
I  think  I  have  just  ieard  of  a  Graveleyian  who 
once  quoted  Shakespere,  or  professed  to  do  so — 
but  I  regard  the  anecdote  as  apocryphal,  more 
especially  as  I  know  the  popuUr  horror  of  anythii^ 
dramatic  was  so  excessive,  that  the  fact  of  Hilton 
having  written  **  Bamson  Agonistes"  and  ^'Comtts.** 
was  often  mentioned  to  his  discredit,  and  only  the 
immense  prestige  of  his  name  and  of  his  great  * 
topic,  secured  him  his  place  in  Gravdeyian  affisc- 
tions. 

I  have  by  me  a  bundle  of  faded  manuscript 
miscellanies,  among  whidi  are  contribations  from 
almost  every  pen  in  Graveley — good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  and  almost  all  of  them  in  verse,  c^eiy 
pastoral  and  serious.  I  say  almost,  beeanse  timre 
is  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  recipes  for  dropsy, 
asthma,  and  rheumatism;  and  there  are  a  few 
ladies'  letters,  in  which  the  leading  topics  are  in- 
variably births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  fiaai 
perseverance.  Among  the  lyrics  of  the  minor 
poets  of  Graveley,  I  find  one,  the  produetioii  of  a 
young  mother,  whose  strong-minded  infant  had 
testified  objections  to  his  parent  attending  pnblie 
worship  twice  a  day.     The  poem  displays  idl  ih^ 
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i  •kaneUrisUes  of  feminiuo  writbg*  espociaUj 
Unl  one  obaxaoteristio  of  bomidleas  regard  for  the 
■uaialer.    Here  are  a  terse  or  two  from  an 
ODE. 

O^   SBSOIIIG  k  OAKt    TO  k    XIIflSTIB  WUO  HAD  BEEN   k 

wkMU  LiBOuaim. 
Tisa  loag  ago,  yoa  oied  to  tow, 

With  tecdlip  by  your  nde; 
Now,  for  ay  take,  aoorpt  a  cake. 

Nor  kt  it  wottod  your  pride 
To  turn  vith  me,  and  look  and  tee, 

The  goodnett  of  the  Lord, 
Who  from  the  aeed,  in  very  deed, 

Odied  yoato  preach  hit  word. 

Ooald  I  partake  with  you  the  cake, 

The  momenlt  wonld  be  dear, 
^  that  can*t  be,  1*11  tend  it  thee, 

And  bow  tnbmitsif  e  liere. 

You  will  not  expeet  or  require  me  to  criticise 
Terses  like  those.  I  hate  many  similar  ooroposi- 
tioiiSt  all  breatbiug  pious  and  kindly  feeling,  and 
moftUy  taming  upon  some  incident  of  the  hour. 
Aji  accident  to  a  chimney  pot  wakes  up  a  sturdy 
fanner  to  a  fierce  lyric,  b^inning 

••  Beneath  this  hnmble  roof. 
My  fiithei  Ufed  of  old.** 

Tbe  return  of  a  borrowed  halfcroH n  is  cele- 
brmted  in  octosyllabics  of  "  fatal  facility.** 

"  The  tilver  piece  to  yon  it  tent. 
To  banith  all  yonr  ditcontent,** 

Mid  so  on.  The  figures  of  speech  are  often 
queationaUe,  and  "truth"  is  sometimes  forced 
ialo  a  hateful  rhyming  alliance  with  <*  earth." 
Bat  the  general  conclusion  from  my  bundle  of 
suumscript  is,  that  GraTclej  would  ha?e  been  an 
Areadia,  in  its  way,  if  it  had  not  been  for  two 
oircamatanoes,  I.  That  things  cost  money;  II. 
Thai  two  men  cannot  marry  the  same  woman,  and 
9M  wend — circumstances  which  (the  philosophic 
mind  will  not  fail  to  obeerre)  enter  largely  into  the 
eompoaition  of  human  discomfort  every  where. 
I  ^Tbeae  good  people,  then,  found  themsehes  in 
popular  and  entertaining  literature.  The  circula- 
iitt^  library  was  a  thing,  onlj  remotelj  dreamt  of 
OL  GraTcley.  It  was  belicTcd  that  works  of  fiction 
wtfif  reaad  by  the  servants  at  the  hall,  and  the 
wicksd  old  parson  at  the  church  had  been  heard  to 
^e«k  of  ''Tom  Jones;"  but  in  my  own  immediate 
ckde,  which  comprised  nearly  tl^  whole  popula- 
tMO,  these  things  were  spoken  of  as  hobgoblin 
aiories.  If  you  were  seen  with  a  story  book  in 
jo«r  hand,  you  would  be  reminded  of  Joseph,  and 
tin  infeiicitotts  fruit  which  grew  on  that  garden 
waU  in  the  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress ;"  and  If  the 
plague  had  broken  out»  the  consternation  could 
lonrcely  have  been  greater  in  Qraveley  than  it 
vaa^  when  a  female  relative  of  one  of  our  good 
frieoda  who  had  come  up  from  London  to  settle 
thwT,  was  found  to  have  brought  with  her  *'  Thad- 
deas  of  Warsaw/'  by  Miss  PorUr,  and  "  The 
duldrea  of  the  Abbey,'*  by  B^na  Maria 
Bodie! 


These  contraband  articles  were  coolly  produced, 
from  time  to  time,  and  read  by  their  owner  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  with  no  apparent  sense 
of  their  combustibleiiess.     Cousinly   kindness   at 
first  barely  tolerated   them,  but  by-and-bye  their 
exterior  became  familiar.     Que  day  the  open  book 
was  dipped  into  by  a  native,  as  it  lay  upon  the  gar- 
den seat.     It  is  written  in  the  annals  of  Qraveley 
that  the  first  trespasser  was   a   lady.     It   is   also 
written  in  the  same  annals  that,  having  broken  the 
ice,  she  began  to  drink  more  boldly.     It  is  also 
recorded  that  a  serious  passage  in  "  Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw,*'  artfully  quoted  without  acknowledgment 
of  its  source,  by  a  daring  innovator,  was   ao  for- 
tunate as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  one   of  the 
deacons  of  one  of  the  churches,  and  from  that 
hour  the  fortunes  of  fiction  began  to  look  no   in 
Qraveley.     "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  and    "The 
Children  of  the  Abbey,"  were   read   at  first   in 
snatches,   and  in  bye-places :  afterwards  tVi  exiento 
and  before  the  sun.     "Thaddeus  of   Warsaw" 
always  held  its  own  and  commanded  most  readers, 
until  I  left  the  place,  which  I  attribute  partly  to 
its  iutrinsic  superiority,  but  still  more  to  its  being 
"  founded  on  fact."     This,  which  to  a  critical  eye 
means  a  bad  book,  was  a  strong  recommendaition 
in  the  eyes  of  the  sober-minded   and  uncritical 
Ghraveleyians. 

The  lady  who  was  successful  in  revolutionisbg 
the  literary  taste  of  Qraveley  in  the  matter  of  fic- 
tion was  a  pleasant,  lifely,  dashing  little  body, 
something  of  a  coquette  and  a  romp,  but  with 
strong  and  even  passionate  feelings.  The  general 
impression  of  her  was  tliat  she  was  a  ne*er-do-weU, 
who  would  bring  down  somebody's,  if  not  every- 
body's, grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Yet 
she  eventually  "joined  the  church,"  and  adorned 
the  profession  she  made  by  doing  so — at  least  that 
was  my  own  opinion  of  the  matter :  I  fear  some 
of  the  good  folk  found  her  rather  "  unsavoury,** 
and  too  mercurial,  but  she  was  the  flower  of 
Qraveleyian  wifehood,  and  a  watchful  and  affec- 
tionate mother.  She  was  ever  doing  kindnesses, 
and  concentrated  in  her  own  rosy,  plump  little 
person  the  functions  of  Benevolent  Association, 
Visiting  Committee,  Dorcas  Society,  and  I  know 
not  what  besides.  She  never  flinched  from  a  sick- 
bed or  a  tale  of  trouble,  and  I  cannot  wish  you  a 
happier  departure  from  this  life  than  that  of  the 
frank,  playful  creature  who  first  introduced  fiction 
into  Qraveley. 

Her  works  do  follow  her,  in  more  senses  than 
one.  In  poetry,  Qraveley  has  now  got  as  far  as 
Crabbe  and  Hemans !  I  am  told  that  "  Deer- 
brook"  and  "Jane  Eyre,"  have  been  read  by  the 
elite  of  the  place,  and  that  the  keeper  of  the  post- 
office  takes  in  the  "  Words*'— by  which  I  presume 
my  correspondent  means  the  "  Household  Words" 
of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  that  the  observations 
of  the  Qraveleyians  upon  which  these  memoranda 
are  founded,  were  made  by  me  at  the  mature  tge 
of  four  or  five^  and  thai  they  have  since  be<  u 
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supplemented  by  eoHBtaut  intereonne  with  a 
Qrayeleyian  wbo  came  to  London,  and  by  a  U- 
borioos  study  of  the  MS8.  in  qnestion.  I  should 
fear  sentimentalism  is  now  making  sad  havoc 
among  the  Gfaveleyians,  and  that  "  frames  and 
feelings**  are  of  much  more  account  than  they 
used  to  be  there.  It  is  ^the  natural  consequence 
of  becoming  literary. 


A  PRACrriCAL  CAUTION. 
A  SAT*8  holiday  generally  necessitates  another 
day's  fiddle-faddling.  Take  twelve  hour's  recrea- 
tion, and  you  hope  to  be  able  to  work  like  a  lion 
to-morrow — but  yon  discern,  to  your  sorrow,  that 
you  must  put  a  bar  of  laziness  between  pleasure 
and  work.  Remember  this  in  planning  out  your 
time. 


EEADING  BOOKS. 
Theeb  is  a  particular  in  which  I  am  often  finding 
out  af^h  that  I  differ  so  widely  from  the  majorfty 


of  my  rcadiug  friends  that  I  eannof  fmhci  retik' 
ing  upon  it  I  mean  in  the  eapaiaty  oC  readiiig 
the  same  book  an  indefinite  number  of  timca  wiAr 
out  getting  tired  of  it. 

In  society,  it  is  admitted  that  the  loiiger  ^ 
know  a  person  who  is  worth  knowing,  the  better 
you  understand  him — that  yon  make  finesh  dii- 
coveries  every  time  you  see  him — that,  if  at  ikst 
he  was  a  surprise  and  a  pleasure,  he  becomes,  is 
he  grows  upon  you,  more  and  more  a  rerelatioa 
and  a  bettering  influence.  Why  should  it  not  be 
understood  to  be  the  same  with  a  book  that  b 
worth  reading  P  In  fsct,  it  is  so;  bnt  few,  eon- 
paratively,  reoognise  the  fact.  With  books,  m 
with  men  and  women,  though  first  impren&Mv  hsfe 
their  own  proper  value,  the  more  progress  yoi 
make  in  mastering  their  kilosyncrasies,  tite  moie 
good  you  get  out  of  them.  It  is  only  when  sa 
author's  trick  of  phrase  has  become  quite  fhmiliar, 
that  you  have  leisure  to  bestow  on  what  undeifits 
it,  and  master  his  secret  thou^t.  And  etea 
then,  there  are  "wheels  within  wbeeia"  ti 
infiHitum, 
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PAGES  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THk    ADVBIiTUaS. 

About  the  third  day  after  our  entering  upon  that 
vast  and  almost  impenetrable  jungle  alluded  to  in 
my  last  chapter,  we  had  started,  as  usual,  at  eariy 
dawn>  with  a  long  and  dreary  day's  journey  before 
us.  In  the  jungle,  though  we  travelled  slowly,  and 
onr  progress  was  often  interrupted  by  the  density 
of  brambbs  and  tiger-grass,  yet  the  complete 
shelter  afforded  by  the  netted  foliage  of  stately 
and  ancient  trees^  that  had  intertwined  their 
branches  through  centuries  of  time^  created  a  cool 
and  refreshing  atmosphere,  which  enabled  both 
beast  and  man  to  undergo  more  bodily  fatigue 
than  could  have  been  expected  in  the  open  country, 
exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of  an  Indian  snn; 
moreover,  everyone  was  anxious  to  be  quit,  as 
speedily  as  available,  of  such  unpleaeant  neighbours 
as  teemed  in  that  vicinity. 

About  three  hours  before  noon,  a  favourite 
little  spaniel,  that  sometimes  trotted  alongside  of 
us  on  foot,  but  oftener  rode  in  one  or  the  other  of 
our  palanquins,  suddenly  leapt  out  of  mine  in  pur- 
suit of  some  stray  hare  that  had  crossed  our  path- 
way, and  instantly  disappeared  in  the  dense  fdiage 
that  surrounded  ua  on  every  side.  G— -,  who 
was  dose  behind  us  on  horaduMtk,  endeavonied  to 
reach  the  pet  before  evfl  riMMild;beM  her;  but 


almost  as  instantaneously  &&.  a  chetali  lehp  dii 
from  its  lair,  and  with  one  bound  diaapjiear  wA 
our  little  favourite  firmly  secured  in   ita  jawa. 

Losmg  all  control  over  himself,  0 vety  fa- 

judiciously  set  spur  to  his  horse,  and  folkured 
as  best  he  could  upon  the  track  of  tii&  feieta 
of  the  forest.  A  few  minutes  gallop  ccaivineed 
him,  however,  of  the  futility  and  rashness  of  sneh 
an  attempt ;  yet,  not  before  he  had  lost  vi^  of 
the  narrow  track  that  we  ♦ere  pnrsttlfng.  He 
speedily  became  entangled  amongst  an  impenetnAla 
maze  of  brushwood  and  brier.  More  and  teott 
bewildered — deeper  and  deeper  entangled  In  a 
part  where  probably  humaA  being  had  never  b^fblt 

penetrated,    C ,  and   his  godawallah*   (Mb^ 

Indian  like,  had  followed  him  on  foot  earthing  Ub 
gun  for  him),  held  a  consultation  as  to  tiie  \fetL 
mode  of  procedure,  which  resulted  in  their  deter- 
mining to  leave  it  to  the  instinct  of  Hie  bom  iial 
dogs  to  retrieve  them  from  a  dilemma  Ikr  laot^ 
horr^le  than  conception  ever  Realised.  It  iMfi 
well  they  did  so,  as  the  result  will  deaify  teatXy. 

Giving  head  to  (he  ^thful  Arab,  preceded  y^\ 
brace  of  greyhounds,  and  a  few  English  poliiM% 
these  two  adventurers  speedily  fonikd  t^eaSfftHfe* 
extricated  from  an  apparently  impenetxiUe  thtaifti; 
and  to  their  great  joy  entered  Upon  a  we&  [ 
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itiA,  where  the  ruts  of  cartwheels  gave  evidence 
of  their  having  again  recovered  the  highway  from 
which  thejr  had  so  recklessly  swerved.  In  this 
eoDchision  they  were  sadly  mistaken.  Emerging 
suddenly  from  the  intense  gloom  that  snrrounded 
them,  they  found  themselves  in  a  wide  open  space 
that  had  been  effectually  cleared  of  trees  and 
brushwood,  and  where,  to  their  utter  dismay  and 
oonstemation,  they  beheld  a  herd  of  wild  elephants 
kzily  disporting  Uiemselves  in  the  sunlight  that 
here  penetrated.  Hardly  a  moment  intervened 
before  their  intrusion  was  discovered,  and  instantly 
resented.  The  leader  of  the  herd,  an  immense 
male  elephant,  with  tusks  that  would  have  proved 
a  treasure-trove  to  any  ivory  seeker,  gave  the 
abnn  by  raising  such  a  trumpeting  as  woke  up 
echoes  far  and  wide.  Immediately  the  others  took 
op  the  strain,  and  then  there  ensued  a  bewildering 
and  fearful  scene,  such  as  few  of  my  readers 
would  ever  desire  to  contemplate.  Amidst  the 
deafening  clamour  and  roar,  the  crushing  and 
cnckling  of  branches  and  tender  plants,  the 
cbtttering  of  frightened  monkeys,  the  fluttering 
of  alarmed  birds,  the  screams  of  the  peacocks,  and 
a  hundred  other  unaccountable,  and  heretofore  un- 
heard sounds, — there  stood  that  noble  steed,  with 
its  pallid  rider,  an  Arab  of  true  blood,  snorting 
forth  defiancaathis  gigantic  opponents,  till,  seizing 
the  bit  with  firm  grasp,  and  despite  all  tny  terrified 
friend's  efforts  to  swerve  him  from  his  course,  he 
charged  bohlly  right  in  amongst  the  thickest  of 
the  herd,  and  by  the  suddenness  of  the  movement 
scattered  them  left  and  right,  bringing  utmost 
ooafosion  amongst  their  ranks — causing  a  like 
effect,  most  probably,  as  was  produced  by  the 
fatal  Hgfat  cavalry  charge  at  Balaklava.  This 
eflbet,  however,  was  but  of  momentary  duration; 
no  sooner  had  the  gallant  steed  dashed  through 
the  monstrous  phalanx  that  opposed  it,  than  they 
with  one  accoitl  wheeled  round,  and  trumpeting 
forth  their  rage,  followed  in  pursuit.     These  were 

moments  of  terrible    suspense  to  poor  C . 

Away  flew  the  terrifled  intruders  over  the  narrow 
and  uncertain  pathway,  often  so  wedged  in  with 
forest  on  either  side,  and  so  entangled  with 
branches,  as  to  threaten  to  overthrow  horse  and 
rider,  a  mishap  that  must  have  proved  fatal  to  both, 

whilst  poor  C retained  just   consciousness 

esoiigh  to  be  aware  that  the  enraged  elephants, 
veil  versed  in  the  mazy  mystifications  of  the 
jaugle,  were  hot  in  pursuit,  carrying  away  before 
them  all  minor  objects  that  opposed  their  progress 
— ^tearing  off  huge  branches  that  might  have 
^iaused  a  hale  man  a  forenoon's  occupation  to  lop 
•oir,  and  even  endeavouring  by  short  cuts  through 
tbe  jtlngle  to  get  ahead  and  arrest  their  further 
•flight.  Moreover,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  the  pathway  led  to  the 
^bode  of  civilisation,  or  the  densest  and  least 
frequented  portions  of  the  Jungle, — whether  the 
fltst  thing  tbey  might  encounter  should  prove 
friend  or  foe — man  or  tiger, — and,  in  any  case, 
vhetber    the  greater  strength  of  the  elephants 


would  not  weary  out  the  horse,  and  eventually 
triumph  over  its  superior  speed. 

In  this  fearful  state  of  affairs  the  chase  conr 
tinned  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a-half,  when 

meet  providentially  C oame  upon  a  large 

party  of  wood-cutters,  who  had  come  out  with 
bullock  carts  and  provisions,  for  a  week's  labour 
in  felling  timber^  required  for  ship-building  pur- 
poses on  the  sea  coast  of  Malabar,  at  Cochin,  and 
Quilon.  These  men,  by  shouts  and  firing  of  guna, 
frightened  away  the  enraged  elephants,  and  thus 
the  fugitives  were  most  fortunately  rescued.  For 
a  consideration,  a  large  body  of  these  men  recon- 
ducted G to  the  highroad  from  which  he  had 

strayed,  and,  in  their  way,  they  encountered 
and  delivered  the  terrified  godawallah,  who,  at 
first  sight  of  the  elephants,  had  taken  refuge 
amongst  the  branches  of  a  very  lofty  teak  tree, 
where  he  was  exceedingly  annoyed  by  the  antics  of 
monkeys,  and  whence  he  observed  with  terror  that 
two  elephants,  detaching  themselves  from  the  herd 
pursuing  his  master,  took  up  their  position  as 
sentries  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  picked  up  C/a 
double  barrelled  gun,  chucked  it  with  sueh  foree 
into  the  air,  that  the  concussion  oecasioned  by  the 
fall  caused  both  barrels  to  explode^  and  not  only 
the  elephants,  but  his  other  persecutors,  the  mon- 
keys, were  put  to  flight  by  so  sudden  and  unusual 
a  sound. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived  in  what  agonies  of 
suspense  the  rest  of  the  party  had  remained  during 

the  unaccountable  absence  of  O .     At  first, 

ready  excuses  were  framed,  knowing,  as  we  did, 
his  sportbg  propensities;  but  when  breakfast 
had  long  been  discussed,  and  our  dinner  boulr 
was  near  at  hand,  then  indeed  sad  foreboding  as 
to  his  fate  arose.  Our  alarm  was  all  the  more 
augmented  when,  towards  one  p.m.,  the  greyhounds 
and  the  other  dogs,  sore  of  foot  and  perfectly  ex- 
hausted, crept  into  the  bungalow  where  we  were 
lodged.  The  cutwal*  had  dispersed  the  wholb 
village,  with  strict  orders  not  to  return  without 
tidings ;  but  it  was  not  until  night  had  closed  over 
our  miserable  abode,  that  our  hearts  were  made 
glad  by  the  cheerful  voice  of  the  missing  one,  who, 
though  exhausted,  and  without  food  froni  the  pre- 
vious evening,  raised  a  cheer  to  announee  his 
return,  that  made  our  hearts  tingle  again  with 
gladness. 

The  day  after  this  adventure,  we  reached  Ma- 
nautoddy,  where  we  were  hospitably  received  and 
lodged  by  Major  Beavan  (Author  of  "Thirty 
Years  in  India'O ;  then  the  commandant  of  the 
company  of  Sepoys  stationed  there,  whose  house 
was  full  of  young  subaltems,  attracted  hither  by 
the  love  of  sport — for  game  of  every  description, 
abounded  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  sportsman 
might  take  his  choice  from  a  royal  tiger  to  a 
widgeon. 

Five  days  more  journeying  brought  us  to  our 
destination. 


^  Native  magutrat*. 
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CHAPIEE  VI. 

INSIDE  ▲  PAXi^qUIV. 

I  CARE  not  who  asserts  to  the  ooutnry,  and  this 
is  a  bold  challenge,  but  I  maintain  that  there  is  no 
mode  of  conveyance  at  once  so  luxurioos  and  oon- 
Tenient  as  a  good  Indian  palanquin.  Admitting 
that  for  speed  it  will  bear  no  comparison  with 
other'  Tchicles,  and  for  appearance  is  far  less 
dignified  than  a  foar-iu-hand ;  still  I  persist  that 
for  distance,  night  travellings  and  a  hot  climate, 
for  a  country  where  hotels  or  inns  are  things  jet 
to  come,  nothing  can  compete  with  a  good  palan- 
quin, carried  by  a  well  assorted  private  set  of 
bearerss  Every  respectable  resident  in  India 
emi^ys  private  sets  of  palanquin  bearers,  who 
are  in  regular  monthly  pay ;  and,  in  addition  to 
their  stipulated  business  of  carrybg  to  and  fro, 
make  themselves  useful  in  a  doxen  different  ways 
— they  dust  the  furniture,  sweep  up  the  dry 
leaves  and  litter  in  front  of  the  house,  help  to 
water  the  garden,  carry  cocked-hatted  looking 
*'ekM'  (the  Indian  for  billet-doux),  or  scent^ 
invitations  to  balls  from  house  to  house,  run  for 
the  dootor,  help  to  pull  the  punkah,  water  the 
eusouss  blinds  during  the  prevalenoe  of  fierce  hot 
5/inds,  fetch  chatties  of  water  to  the  bath,  rig  up 
swings  or  make  palm  leaf  toys  for  the  children, 
sing  Hmdoo  love  ditties  to  soothe  fractious  master 
Billy,  carry  baby  and  the  ahmah*  in  the  best 
tongon  down  to  the  beach  before  sunrise  (and 
never  tell  tales  when  ahmahs,  liable  to  human 
frailties  accidently,  meet  with  chokera  and  carry 
on  flirtations).  All  these,  in  addition  to  carrybg 
the  Burra- Sahib  to  his  ofBuoe,  and  fetching  him 
home  in  the  evening. 

A  fine,  sturdy,  Withy,  good  humoured  people 
are  these  Hindoo  bearers,  full  of  good  feeling, 
willing,  active,  and  of  herculean  strength.  Seldom 
jangling  amongst  themselves,  always  neatly  elad, 
and  profuse  and  scrupulous  in  ablutions ;  respect- 
ful and  respectable,  and  usually  all  of  a  like 
stature  and  equal  strength.  I  speak  of  private 
sets  that  are  chosen  by  the  head  bearer,  who  is 
himself  a  perfect  Adonis,  with  a  voice  that  can  be 
heard  a  mUe  off  on  a  calm  day,  and  who  is  usually 
possessed  of  the  faculty  of  telling  poochey-oarah 
(tamul,  ogre,  or  ghost)  stories,  which  hush  the 
most  obstreperous  of  Anglo-Indian  children  into 
terrified  slumber.  Such,  at  leasts  is  a  fair  picture 
of  the  sets  employed  by  us;  ordinarily  they  are 
the  same  all  over  the  presidency,  and  carry  you 
with  a  precision  and  ease  that  renders  the  motion 
hardly  perceptible,  and  tends  to  soothe  one  to 
rest.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  hired 
bearers,  who  carry  hack  palkees  at  so  much  a  day. 
These  are  a  very  inferior  class  of  people,  and 
seldom  of  the  true  caste ;  rarely  of  an  equal  height, 
the  deficiency  has  to  be  made  up  by  a  mass  ol 
shoulder  cushions,  the  slipping  or  mal-arrangement 
of  which  cause  excruciating  joltings  to  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  iuside.  And  it  not  unseldom  happens 

•  Wet  none. 


that  five  or  six  of  these  hired  palkees,  bdea  widi 
fresh  impoited  griffins,  bound  on  a  formal  round 
of  morning  calls,  get  up  a  kind  of  hurdle,  tcaxing 
along  full  speed,  screaming  and  jostling,  till 
some  abrupt  turning  brings  *.hem  into  violent  ooa* 
tact  with  each  other,  and  the  result  b  a  UmeQUlile 
heap  of  ruins — bearers  with  brnised  beads  uhI 
skins,  broken  poles,  and  smashed  panels,  and,  m 
the  centre,  endeavouring  to  extricate  himself  from 
a  chaos  of  ruined  materials,  gentleman  Cadet 
Snibbey  in  a  piofound  state  of  bewiidermeut. 

Sometimes  it  also  occurs  that  ludicrous  mif- 
lakes,  rather  aggravating  to  the  bearers  themielve\ 
are  brought  about  from  ignorance  of  the  people*! 
langttige  and  customs.   An  old  anecdote  is  cunent 
at  Madras  of  a  very  corpulent  shipmaster,  whose 
weight  threatened  to  force  the  bottom  out  of  the 
palanquin,  and  grievously  oppressed  the  nnhappj 
men,  who  oould  only  just  crawl  along  with  tkeir 
burden.     Conscious  of  his  own   misfortune,  an- 
noyed at  the  notice  he  evidently  attracted,  sod 
enraged  at  the  snail's  pace  thej  were  creeping 
along  at,  the  stout  man  lay  smothering  his  auger 
till  his  fevered  imagination  interpreted  the  usual 
sing-song  nasal  drawl  of  the  poor  beaiecs  iaio 
insulting   insinuations    towards   himself.     Tkeir 
ak-be-fakpe,  ground  over  and  over  again,  sounded 
to  him  amazingly  like  a  big  fat  pig^  and  so  roused 
his  indignation,  that  he  jumped  out  af  the  palan- 
quin, and  violently  assaulted  the  astonished  and 
unoffending  men. 

But  to  return  to  the  argument  with  which  ^ 
started.  Travelling  by  train  is  doubtless  agreeable 
and  expeditious,  when  the  journey  occupies  only  t^ 
few  hours,  or  at  most  a  day  and  night.  Travd  a^ 
I  have  done,  with  hardly  an  hour*8  interval,  betweeil 
London-bridge  and  Marseilles,  and  however  wanl 
and  comfortable  the  first-class  carriages,  the  thiiu 
is  no  longer  a  joke ;  you  feel  as  if  every  bone  i^ 
your  body  was  bruised ;  you  feel  as  eveiy  ma^ 
feels  that  has  not  winked  at  sleep  for  three  nightj 
— ^you  are  fit  to  go  to  bed,  and  to  do  nothing  eke 
Travel,  as  I  have  done  also,  on  horseback,  fa 
thirty  hours  at  a  stretch,  and,  tell  it  not,  ye  Fates 
what  is  the  result  ?  If  you  had  been  broken  oa 
wheel  you  could  hardly  be  a  greater  martyr  for 
period.  Travel  on  a  cameFs  back,  as  I  have ' 
idiot  enough  to  travel,  and  how  do  you  feel 
the  first  hour  or  so,  with  regard  to  breath 
stiffness  ?  Journey  upon  an  elephant,  with  a 
fitted  howdah,  and,  apart  from  the  elei 
vagaries,  such  as  filling  his  trunk  at  every 
and  deliberately  squirting  the  contents,  all 
you — Heavens !  the  very  recollection  is  pcodi 
of  an  ague.  So  with  regard  to  si 
carriages,  cabs,  cart%  waggons,  oniniboa^  all 
are  agreeable  enough,  and  full  useful  for  a 
distance.  But  I  should  like  to  see  the  mvx 
would  undertake  to  travel  night  and  day  in 
without  dismounting,  save  for  a  few  minutes 
time,  and  so  continue  travelling  through 
successive  days  and  nights,  as  I  have  trav< 
dawk  in  a  palanquin.     Witha  poaple  of  tliwtf 
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nib  to  Inverse,  gire  me  ibe  paUnqoia  before 
an;  oiber  mode  of  oonvejaoce. 

I  remember  an  old  anecdote  told  of  a  stage 
coadimao,  when  railways   first   came  into  Yc^e, 
which  certainly  was  the  most  clearly  defined   ex- 
planation of  the  difference  between  wkere  are  you  ? 
and  ikn  you  are.    Tbe  "  old  whip,"  hard  upon 
the  nev  failed  innovations,  bronght  matters  to  a 
ereu,udlu8  argument  to  a  dead  settler,  by  illns- 
iratio^  two  imaginary  accidents,  and  drawing  his 
m satisfactory  conclusions  from  the  results.  "A 
nOfiy,"  said  he,  "why  there's  the  engine  goes 
a  teiDg,  or  is  blown  up,  or  running  into   each 
otiw,  or  OTer  pressempieces  (precipices)  and  then 
«*« veye.^    Whereas  a  coach  wheel  may   bolt 
ot  or  a  haceident  occur — mayhap  you  get  a  bruise 
ortwo-Hnaybap  a  broken  limb;  hut— tiere  you 
^-we  sees  you,  and  we  picks  you  up,  and  car- 
"ttjou  to  a  hospital— now   that's   what  I  call  a 
'fca<leqaate  advantage."     Precisely  so— I  am    per- 
«cHy  of  honest  John's   opinion — with  this   even 
WW  ''hadeqoate  adrantage"  that  my   palanquin 
«no  whcck  to  lose  ;  no   restive   or   kicking 
^^  to  contend  with  ;  if  an  accident  happens  at 
4  ite  the  poor  bearers'   shins   that   suffers,   not 
woe,  and  th«  utmost  inconvenience  I  am   put  to 
w  lie  abruptness  of  the  jolt. 

And  now  for  the  inside  of  my  palanquin— that 
iwqmn  m  which  I  travelled,  and  where  I  found 
"■JWf  cosy  and  snug,  when  I  opened  my  eyes 
*  ^he  eventful  morning  recorded  in  the  second 
•iptw.  My  palanquin,  then,  was  about  six  foot 
*^|»y  three  broad,  and  three  in  height— for 
**H  sec  specimen  in  the  museum  at  the  India 
^'w-;;!  mean  the  small  model  in  the  glass  case. 
J|2»liaed  throughout  with  green  morocco,  well 
pWsad  stuffed.  The  mattrass  and  the  cushions 
^  III  and  one  round  one)  were  covered  with 
*J|«ne material,  also  well  stuffed  and  padded  ; 
'  ii^  st  tiighi  tiaic,  Of  when  unxioiia  for  a 
ifc«ad  bearer  carefully  spread  blanlcels  and 
^tttdpJttced  a  couple  of  bpj  pilbvrs,  when 
|um  became  as  luiuriiiiit  a  i'our-poster 
«KKi)d  wbiii  for  in  a  hot  climaLc.  At  orlter 
l?f^  'cre  removed  and  folded  together,  and 
iMtad  the  palanquin  cushion,  so  (is  to  prop 
■>  Brte  a  comfortable  sitting  poBlurr,  tlien 
BMJaia  aof  wered  for  an  easy  elmir  or  a 
*Be  cushioo,  moreover,  was  so  arranged 
i  of  leather  strapa  and  buttonsj  ska  to  iij- 
■T  altering  the  angle  of  support  for  the 
raisio^  or  lowering  ihe  cushion  at 
when  growing  weary  of  one  posture, 
^  head,  and  over  either  shoulder,  ^vcrc  a 
rmiige  lamps,  fixed  outside  the  palan- 
Iwldeh  threw  all  the  light,  when  lliey 
fit  aigbt,  into  the  luterior,  through  sjinall 
*  gJass,  which  had  eurtains  lo  ahi-oud  the 
^  ptc^urc.  On  either  liatid,  also,  were 
mid  eonuivances  for  holding  a  tumbler,  a 
liiaill  goglet*    of  water,    biscuits,    saud- 


^  laJan  poToni  }anf. 


wichesy  newspapers,  and  a  book  or  two.  So  much 
for  the  upper  end.  Prom  the  knees  downwards 
(the  knees  of  a  full-grown  man,  not  such  a  preeq.- 
cious  traveller  as  I  was)  extended,  at  an  elevation 
of  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  bedding,  a  firm 
shelf,  with  a  ledge,  and  a  good  secure  drawer  in 
it.  Here  was  packed  away  hat  box,  dressing  case, 
desk,  more  books,  more  papers,  (and  in  most  gen- 
tlemen's palkees,  cigars)  and  other  odds  and  ends, 
whilst  in  the  drawer  itself  were  brushes  and 
combs,  looking  glass,  pens  and  ink»  and  other  little 
requisites.  Over  tfcis  shelf,  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  palanquin,  was  a  strong  open  net, 
capital  contrivance,  for  preserving  oranges  aud 
other  fmit,  so  refreshing  on  a  sultry  day,  and 
which  on  this  present,  occasion,  was  well  filled 
with  mangoes  and  custard  apples,  which  were 
sadly  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  first  day's 
journey  drew  to  a  close.  Under  t!je  mattrass 
itself,  spread  out  between  two  sheets,  was  the 
limited  change  of  linen,  &c.,  allowed  for  the 
journey,  and  what  was  soiled  was  transferred  to  a 
flat  tin  box  on  the  outside,  which  covered  two- 
thirds  of  the  palkee  roof.  There  was,  moreover, 
outside  of  the  palanquin,  and  just  over  the  front 
pole,  a  large  open  wicker-work  basket,  well  fast-* 
tened  to  the  iron  rods  that  secured  the  pole,  and 
which  contained  a  large  sized  goglet  of  water, 
bottles  of  wine  and  beer,  a  few  spare  tumblers,  and 
a  plate  or  two.  Behind,  in  a  similar  position,  and 
similarly  secured,  were  metal  basins  and  jogs, 
with  a  wooden  camp  wash-hand  stand,  and  with 
what  Jonathan  calls  all  the  fixings.  The  sliding 
doors  of  the  palanquin  opened  on  either  side,  at 
least  two  foot  wide,  and  had,  in  addition,  threo 
distinct  sets  of  curtains,  which  all  rolled  up  into 
a  comparatively  small  space  at  the  top.  There 
were  greeu  silk  curtains  for  fine  weather,  oil  cloth 
ones  for  wet,  aud  euscuss  blinds  to  shut  out  the 
dreadful  long  shore  winds,  which  are  bad  enougli 
in  the  best  house,  but  insufferable  out  of  doors. 
By  keeping  these  damp,  and  renewing  the  supply 
of  water  at  every  puddle  or  stream  we  came 
across,  the  scorching  wind  lost  its  effect,  and  blew 
in  cool  and  invigorating.  Talk  to  me  of  luxuries 
and  inventions  in  travelling.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  could  surpass  the  comforts  of  that 
palanquin  P  It  was  a  portable  palace,  a  locomo- 
tive drawing-room,  a  diniug  room,  studio,  bed- 
room, everything  and  all  things  at  once  and  in 
one.  It  was  an  enchanted  castle  (I  recollect 
thinking  so  at  the  time)  in  which  I  had  only  to 
harbour  a  wish,  and  that  wish  was  instantly  grati- 
fied. I  tliought  **  mango,'*  and  straightway  fisted 
one  out  of  the  curtain,  "  wine  and  water,"  it  was 
at  my  right  and  left,  so  with  biscuits,  so  with 
anything  to  read,  so  with  sleep,  so  with  all  the 
shadows  from  light  to  darkness ;  and,  at  night, 
vice  versa,  I  had  only  to  close  the  sliding  doors, 
and  the  brilliant  glare  of  day  was  gone.  To  let 
looee  a  flood  of  light  from  the  lamps  at  night,  and 
impenetrable  darkness  fell  into  the  roadside 
hedges.    No  monarch  newly  come  to  the  hig^lC 
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diguiiy  of  swi^  eig<^ed  a  tkiug  more  ihaa  I  did 
i\d»  ftrst  palanqoiQ  jouraej.  aH  the  other  palkees 
wen  too  far  apart  to  iaouloate  aoy  fear  of  prjiog 
eyes  or  remonstrating  voices  protesting  i^ainst 
more  biscuit.  As  for  mj  brother- m-law,  I  never 
aet  ejas  upon  him  from  the  hour  he  mounted,  till 
wa  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  destined  stage  of  the 
daj.  The  bearers,  through  reverenoe  for  my  know- 
le^  of  TelagoQ*  rnpeot  for  the  ocoaaional 
aima*  I  gave  them,  and  adoration  for  my  interoes- 
sioQS  for  whoie  sheep  to  be  cut  up  into  curry, 
treated  me  like  a  young  prince,  and  obeyed  my 
wishes  to  the  letter,  pausing  when  I  was  weary, 
and  got  out  to  stretch  my  legs,  or  to  try  and  catch 
some  wayside  sparrow,  helping  me  to  capture  but- 
terflies,  or  gather  wild  flowers,  and  then  making 
up  for  loasof  time  by  redoubling  their  speed  and 
overtaking  the  others  long  before  our  ahsenoe 
oouU  aweken  suspicion. 


CHAPTBE  Vn. 

TXtllCHtaRT. 

NoswiTtUTAVOiNG  the  comforts  of  the  palanquin, 
it  ukt^  be  readily  conceived  with  what  unfeigned 
delight  we  all  hailed  the  termination  of  so  long 
and  fatiguing  a  journey.  Two  months  had  eli^psed 
since  our  departure  from  the  Mount,  and  during 
this  interval  we  had  traversed  an  immense  extent 
of  country,  subtject  to  the  heat  and  inclemency  of 
an  Indian  summer;  besides  which,  in  addition  to 
exposure  to  cholera  (that  scourge  which  invariably 
follows  upon  the  line  of  march  either  of  troops  or 
of  a^y  considerable  body  of  travellers,  such  ai  our 
caravan  constituted),  and  the  perils  of  jungle  fever, 
and  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  the.  old  lady,  possi- 
bly from  over  fatigue  at  her  advanced  age,  had 
latterly  become  perfectly  unmanageable,  being  more 
than  CTcr  haunted  with  recollections  of  the  Irish 
rebellion,  and  persiiting  in  the  strange  hallucination 
thai  our  bearers  were  Asperate  rebels,  plotting  tlm 
overtkrow  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  assassina- 
tiou  of  such  liege  subjects  ^  ourselves— so  much 
80^  that  their  everyc^y  cbaunt  was  by  her  inter- 
preted ietq  Aery  war  songs ;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happened,  to  the  alarm  of  ourselves  and  the  aston- 
ishment of  her  bearers,  that  she  jumped  out  of  her 
palanquin,  under  a  broiling  hot  sun,  and  could 
barely  he  persuaded  to  intrust  her  life  to  their  care. 
To  such  an  extent  had  this  panic  worked  upon  her 
intellect^  that  it  was  no  uncommon  event  to  find 
the  poor  old  soul  deeply  distressed  and  in  tears 
because  she  had  failed  in  finding  either  myself  or 
my  sisters  in  the  most  ludicrous  positions  imagina- 
ble— such,  for  instance,  as  inside  of  a  hat,  and 
sometimes  under  a  teacup ;  it  was  therefore  with 
no  small  pleasure  we  hailed  the  termination  of  our 
jouniey. 

We  found  Tellioherry  to  be  a  pretty  little  strag- 
gUng  t^A  on  the  sea  coast  of  Malabar,  between 
the  opAmderable  aulitaiy  contonment  of  Cananore, 
and  the  Ireaeh  aettlemeat  of  Mahi9  or  MaL    It 


may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  distinct  diviskm^ 
the  flat  ground   constituting  Tellicheny  Proper 
whilst  the  clilfs  and  high  ground  were   called 
Deramapatam ;  these  two  are  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable stream,  over  which  a  couple  of  lacce 
feriy  boats  w^xe  continually  plying.     In  the  latter 
place  there  were  only  two  European  reaideaea, 
one  of  which  was  allotted  to  my  brotber-in-kks, 
whilst  the  other  was  occupied  by  a  dieadfnl  eld 
circuit  judge;  a  man  who  was  the  terror  of  aU  tht 
surrounding  native  villages,  and  who,  d«ri^g  hii 
frequent  fits  of  gout,  roared  like  a  rabid  bull  to  tW 
terror  of  his  whole  household,  and  revenged  him- 
self, after  a  most.grotesque  stjle,  by  insisting  npon 
all  his  servants  being  liberally  dosed  with  jalap  m 
long  as  he  was  a  sufferer.    I  shall  never  focget 
th«  fear  this  old  fellow  instilled  in  mj  breaai  the 
firat  day  I  passed  under  his  roof  (for  he  wane  ve^ 
prince  of  hospitality,  and  insisted  upon  the  whd^ 
family  taking  up  their  abode  with  him  nntfl  oar 
own  house,  which  had  been  some  time 
should  be  properly  aired,  and  ready  for  oar  i 
tion).     It  so  unfortunately   happened   thai  tks 
unhappy  cook  had  been  rather  negligent  in  the 
quality  of  the  eggs  he  had  purchased  for  break- 
fast, some  of  them  proving  stale ;  he  waa  forthvitk 
summoned  to  the  breakfast  table,  and  whilst  ths 
fierce  old  juc^  with  a  giant*s  grip,  foioadhis 
mouth  open  wi'h  one  hand,  with  the  oite  hi 
made  him  swallow,  shell  and  all,  some  pecoSai^ 
nauseous  egg\  which  made  the  man  ill  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

Both  these  houses  were  perfect  palaoas,  having 
grounds  attached  to  them,  many  miles  in  extend 
full  of  the  most  delicious  fruit  trees,  abonndiag 
in  flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  producftof  an 
abundant  supply  of  every  kind  of  Indian  vegeitdhkeb 
and  situated  upon  lofty  cliffs,  which  overhej^  the 
sei^  and  commanded  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
fine  fleet  of  China  ships  trading  to  and  fco  from 
Bombay,  some  of  whidi  passed  almost  within  hail 
of  our  drawing  room  windows.  The  intense  soli- 
tude that  reigned  around  these  isolated  mnnabes 
was  always  agreeably  interrupted  by  the  soo§a  of 
innumerable  lurds,  which  flocked  over  in  l^^kaa 
from  the  Wynard  jungle,  and  whose  beensty  and 
variety  of  plumage  could  hardly  be  rivalled  in  a^ 
part  of  the  globe.  Amongst  these  there  w«a  na 
Uck  of  game ;  partridges  abounded  at  ell  i 
of  the  year,  and  during  the  wet  weath^  ' 
flocks  of  wild  geese,  ducks,  teal,  settled  on  the 
sea  just  undeir  our  cliff;  and  so  prodigious  wm 
their  number,  that  it  is  a  well-known  faet  thai 
coasting  vessels,  carrying  guns  f^r 
purpose,  have  loaded  these  up  to  the  Yery 
with  duck  and  swan  shot,  and  firii^  in 
these  legions  collected  hundreds  of  birds  nCler 
each  broadside,  which  they  salted  down  and  cnnied 
to  the  coast  for  sale. 

It  was  here,  much  to  the  terror  of  the  ladies  ol 

the  family,  that  C first  iniUated  me  inta  the 

mysteries  of  shooting.     To  poss(»a  a  gun  sad 
powder  and  &bol[^<^{jO|^]4  own,  was  indeed  an  end- 
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less  sooroe  of  pride  and  eDJojment,  and  after  one 
or  two  BQch  trivial  incidents  as  blowing  my  own 
eyebrows  off,  and  very  nearly  shooting  an  old 
black  woman,  whose  head,  passing  along  the  other 
side  of  a  hedge,  I  had  mbtaken  for  a  crow,  I 
settled  down  into  a  juvenile  sportsman,  and,  if  I 
did  not  always  kill,  I  frightened  the  birds  amazingly. 
In  addition  to  this,  Tellicherry  afforded  a  vast 
iteld  for  sport  of  a  more  healthy  and  enlivening 
character.  Besides  jackals,  hyenas,  and  even  wolves, 
foxes  and  wild  cats  were  exceeding  numerous, 
and  it  seldom  happened  that  we  allowed  three  days 
to  intervene  without  getting  up  a  hunting  party, 
which  afforded  much  amusement  and  good  healthy 
exercise.  As  far  as  Europeans  were  concerned,  our 
numbers  were  usually  limited,  comprising,  besides 

G and  myself,  the  young  oflBcer  commanding 

the  detachment  of  native  infantry,  and  a  harem 
scarem  son  of  the  old  Judge  before  alluded  to, 
who  possessed  all  his  father's  disqualiBcations, 
vith  the  advantages  of  youth  and  strength  to  back 
him. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  I  encoun- 
tered a  hair-breadth  adventure,  which  for  a  period 
effectually  stopped  my  sporting  propensities.  Hay- 
ing one  morning  oome  suddenly  upon  a  couple  of 
hjenas,  and  being  mounted  upon  a  restive  and 
fleet  Pegu  pony,  I  at  once  gave  them  chase, 
tboogh  unaccompanied  by  any  of  my  friends,  and 
armed  with  no  better  weapon  than  a  common 
hunting  whip.  The  chase  continued  for  several 
mfles,  until,  indeed,  I  had  distanced  all  signs  of 
human  habitation,  and  entered  upon  a  perfect 
desolation.  Here,  to  my  horror  and  surprise,  the 
hjenas  stopped  short,  and,  turning  round,  confronted 
me  with  a  savage  growl,  giving  evident  indications 
of  a  wish  to  attack  me.  The  movement  was  so 
sudden  that  I  could  barely  check  the  reins,  and 


turn  the  pony's  head,  before  these  infuriated  brutes 
were  dose  upon  us ;  and  the  pony,  urged  on  by 
terror,  had  seized  the  bit  between  its  teeth,  and 
become  quite  unmanageable,  taking  a  cross 
country  route,  which  was  its  nearest  way  home, 
over  freshly  ploughed  ground  that  was  liberally 
strewed  with  stones,  and  intersected  with  dykes. 
A  sudden  leap  took  me  quite  unawares,  and  the 
next  instant  I  found  myself  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  ditch,  an  easy  prey  to  the  voracioua  brutes 
that  were  following  on  our  track.  To  my  great 
delight,  however,  the  hyenas,  taking  not  the 
slightest  heed  of  my  perilous  position,  but  leaping 
over  the  ditch,  continued  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
pony,  who  managed  to  distance  them  in  the  long 
run,  whilst  I  extricated  myself  from  my  unenviable 
position,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  without  any  further  adventure. 

Thus,  with  very  little  variety,  passed  some  of 
the  pleasantest  and  happiest  days  of  mj  early 
youth ;  and  although  my  studies  were  often  inter- 
rupted, and  sometimes  wholly  neglected,  I  had  no 
cause  to  afterwards  regret  the  same ;  for  my  con- 
stitution, naturally  of  a  delicate  turn,  was  oon- 
siderably  benefitted  by  the  manly  sporty  ai^ 
exercise  I  so  freely  indulged  in ;  and,  from  mingling 
with  the  natives,  and  conversing  with  them  daily, 
I  soon  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  was  of  great  benefit  to  me  in  after 
years.  Moreover,  I  imbibed  a  great  and  lasting 
taste  for  everything  that  was  picturesque,  at  the 

same  time  that  free  access  to  G ^"s  library 

inspired  me  with  a  taste  for  literature ;  and  I 
learned  to  look  upon  and  appreciate  the  bounteous 
works  of  nature,  which  were  so  plentifully  strewed 
round  my  pathway  in  that  quiet  but  much  loved 
home  of  my  younger  days,  on  the  distant  shores  of 
the  Indian  ocean. 


SPRING. 


0  ipriBg!  my  heart  rtjoicft  maeh  to  ••• 
TWe  eome,  tripping  along  the  Telvet  green 
With  virgin  tonn,  all  bloomiog,  fresh,  and  fair, 
Thy  placid  brow  adorned  with  modeat  flowers — 
Mac*  aoiUeiiia  of  thy  maiden  parity. 
Ihoa  Udtet  all  tha  soogstan  of  the  air 
lb  joia  ia  lodl  hanaoniont  conaert 
*lfong  tha  high  branches  of  the  bndding  trees. 
And  wmrble  each  the  praises  of  that  God 
Who  all  their  wants  supplies  from  day  to  day. 
Bal  a  short  time  ^{O,  and  nature  seemed 


In  the  cold  arms  of  winter  to  have  dial 
But  thon,  with  magic  spell,  hast  frighted  off 
The  fierce  and  angry  demon  of  the  storm. 
And  taaded  nature  in  thy  lovely  ama 
Tfll,  by  thy  care  and  maiden  geattenaaa, 
Thon  hast  again  revived  her  droo^ng  hearty 
And  sent  her  forth  among  the  sons  of  men 
Clothed  with  rieh  robes  of  green,  add  bearing  in 
Her  arms  fnll  many  flowers  to  scatter  fooad. 
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Nbxi  to  the  supply  of  food  and  ooitou,  perhaps 
the  one  which  chiefly  occupies  the  attention  of  all 
classes  is  that  of  sugar.  The  revenue  from  it 
forms  a  most  important  item  in  the  budget  of  the 
ChaDcellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  price,  a  still 
more  important  amount  in  the  weekly  expenditure 
of  CTcry  artizan.  The  question  enters  even  into 
the  Talue  of  arboricultural  produce,  since,  when 
the  artide  is  cheap,  fruit  realises  a  higher  rate, 
from  the  double  demand  for  it  for  immediate 
consumption,  and  for  preserving.  Without  going 
into  the  vexed  question  as  to  whether  sugar  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  it  was  introduced  first  into  Europe  from 
the  East.  The  best  authorities  agree  that  China, 
the  parent  of  so  many  of  what  are  now  termed 
European  inventions,  is  the  country  from  which  it 
was  originally  brought  by  the  Saracens^  and  by  them 
transmitted  to  the  Western  African  Islands,  and 
from  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  whence  the  whole 
of  the  supply  was  derived.  Portugal,  from  its 
South  American  colonies,  furnished  Europe  with  a 
considerable  part  of  its  consumption,  and  in  the 
various  recipes  to  be  found  in  works  treating  of 
culinary  matters,  "Lisbon  sugar"  is  invariably  di- 
rected to  be  used,  which  was  of  a  crystallised  de- 
scription, the  same  as  that  from  the  Brazib  at  the 
present  time.  This  was  in  contradistinction  to 
"raw,"  or  moist  usually  received  in  England 
from  Jamaica  and  the  other  islands,  and  which  had 
not  undergone  the  semi- clarifying  process  which 
the  other  had.  For  nearly  a  century  the  "  West 
India  interest,"  was  of  paramount  importance  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Glasgow  in  the  latter, 
and  Bristol  in  the  former  country  owed  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  importance  to  the  trade  between  the 
islands  and  those  ports.  In  London  a  West  India 
merchant  was  really  a  great  individual ;  witness 
Beckford,  who  remonstrated  with  G^rge  HI.  upon 
occasion  of  presenting  an  address  from  the  corpo- 
ration, and  to  whom  a  monument  was  erected  in 
Guildhall,  which  has  been  btely  literally  shelved 
by  the  civic  potentates  to  make  room  for  the  Dake  of 
Wellington.  And  Thelusson,  whose  extraordinary 
will  was  of  such  moment  as  to  cause  Parliament 
to  pass  a  special  act  to  abrogate  it,  and  to  prevent 
such  another  from  being  made.  At  the  present 
moment,  much  misapprehension  is  extant  as  to  the 
real  object  of  Peter  Thelusson,  in  thus  limiting 
the  ultimate  disposal  of  his  property.  He  was 
originally  of  Swiss  extraction,  and  from  a  long  re- 
sidence in  Prance  had  deservedly  obtained  the  con- 
fidence of  a  lafge  number  of  proprietors  in  the 
French  West  Indian  Islands,  becoming  agent  for 
the  sale  of  their  produce,  and  the  transmission  of 
the  proceeds.  During  the  progress  of  the  "  Reign 
of  Terror,"  many  of  these  fell  victims  to  the  re- 
volution, leaving  either  no  descendanis,  or  no  docu- 
ments by  which  the  estates  could  be  derived,  and 
hence  an  acoumdation  of  property  for  which  there 


were  no  owners.     In  order  to  guard  his  suceessors 
from  extravagance,  and  to  form  a  fund  from  wbidi 
all  claims  might  be  satisfied,   the   remainder  was 
left  to  so  remote  a  successor  as   to   prevent  the 
possibility,  in  the  common  course  of  nature,  of  the 
heir  being  stripped  of  his  patrimony.      The  care 
which  Chancery  takes  of  its  wards  may  be  leaned 
by  a  fact  which  was  mentioned  some  few  years 
since,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  many  suits  then 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Cbancdlor,   aiising 
in  this  cause— that  the  accumulated  addition  to  the 
property  did  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  per  annum, 
very  far  below  the  calculation  made  by   the  tes- 
tator.     The  story  of  the  hundred  green  monkey* 
is  not  so  apocryphal  as  is  generally  imagined ;  it 
really  oocurred  to  a  West  India  merchant,  a  neigh- 
bour of  Mr.  Thelusson,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philpot- 
lane.    This  gentleman  had  a  method  of  writing  and 
8i)eaking  peculiar  to  himself.     The   former   ^ipa* 
parently  somewhat  a    foundation  for   the   pho- 
netic system  lately  current,  with  a  strong  ofajeotioa 
to  wasting  ink  in  crossing  t's  and  dotting  i*s.     To 
obb'ge  a  lady,  he  ordered  his   Jamaica   correspon- 
dent to  send  him  100  green  monkeys,  or,   as  he 
intended  to  have  written.  "  too  *' — but  the  abeence 
of  the  horizontal  stroke  to  the  first  letter  produced 
a  consignment  of  fifty  animals,    with  an  npdogy 
that  time  did  not  permit  any  more  to  be  caught, 
and  a  promise  that  the  remainder  would  be   for- 
warded the  next  opportunity.     The-  same    party 
made  a  similar  mistake  in  transmitting   a  request 
to  Birmingham  for  black  tacks,  or  coffin   nails, 
in  place  of  which  black  jacks,  or  japanned  tin  drink- 
ing jugs  were  sent.     But  all  these  glories  of  the 
West  India  trade  were  destined  at  last  to  saocumb 
to  the  course  of  time  and  the  new  order  of  things 
which  have  arisen  within  the  last  forty  years.  The 
impetus  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  oaae  by 
other  countries,  and  the  impoverishment  of  estates 
by  heavy  settlements  made  upon  them,  by  non- 
resident   proprietors,   reduced    the  West    India 
Islajids   much  to  a  condition  similar  to  that  xm 
which  Ireland  was  before  the  Incumbered  Bstales' 
Act  was  passed ;  but  the  final  blow  was  given  by 
the  Emancipation  Bill.    Though  this  measure  vet 
with  universal  approbation,  and  is  at  the  present 
time  pointed  to  with  pride,  a  clause  was  stmdc 
out  which  would  have  tended  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  themselves,  and  to  have 
somewhat  preserved  the  cultivation  of  the  estates 
for  the  owners ;  namely,  the  plan  of  apprentioediip. 
The  immediate  effect  of  sudden  emandpation  was 
to  reduce  the  production  of  sugar  more  than  one- 
half,  and  what  with  low  prices,  caused  by  competi- 
tion, and  the  high  value  of  imported  free  labour,  the 
receipts  from  the  West  Indies  now  form  bat  a 
small  part  of  the  total  production  of  the  gkbe^ 
though  no  part  of  the  world  is  so  well  adnpted  to 
its  growth  as  are  the  West  India  Islands.   Withm 
the  hist  few  years,  however,  a  new  race  of  plastcfi 
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baTO  spruDg  up^  who,  with  the  assistance  of  maobi- 
neiy  and  capital,  are  greatlj  increasing  the  yield  of 
the  crop,  and  who  are   bringing  manj  of   the 
abandoned  estates  again  into  onltiTation.     At  the 
time  when  the  West  Indies  were  thus  decaying, 
the  small  island  of  the  Mauritius  was  becoming 
important.     The  soil  of  this  originally  barren  rook 
has  been  literally  made,  and  is  only  kept  upon  the 
surface  by  being  placed  in  fissures  of  the  rock,  in 
which  the  cane  is  planted ;  were  it  not  for  this 
precaution  a    hurricane  would   sweep   away  the 
whole.  The  sugar  from  hence  approaches  so  nearly 
to  that  of  Jamaica  in  appearance  as  to  deceive  an 
uninitiated  eye,  and  forms  a  large  item  in  the  con- 
sumption  of  the  grocers;  the  refiners,  however, 
still  adhering  to  West  India  in  general,  on  account 
of  its  superior  strength.    When  the  Mauritius  was 
first  brought  into  notice,  more  capital  was  lost  by 
its  trade  than  perhaps  in  any  other  in  a  similar 
space  of  time,  it  being  the  custom  to  purchase  the 
crop  before  even  the  cane  was  planted,  by  advancing 
the  money  necessary  for  its  cultivation,  and  trusting 
to  the  quantity  produced,  and  the  prices  realised  for 
it,  for  repayment  and  profit.     It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  there  was  no  one  firm  who  had  this  trade  for 
years,  bat  who  retired  from  it  either  with  considera- 
ble loss,  or  was  obliged  to  succumb.     No  other  in* 
stance  of  this  need  to  be  adduced  than  the  disas- 
trous failure  of  Messrs.  fteid,  Irving,  and  Co., 
when  the  princely  realised  property  of  the  indivi- 
dual partners  was  totally  lost,  together  with  an 
enormooa  sum  belonging  to  creditors,  by  advances 
which  had  been  made  upon  estates  in  the  Mauritius 
and  in  the  West  Indies.    It  has  been  said  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  can  do  anything ;  this  has  been 
proved  in  reference  to  the  island  in  question,  when 
was  once  declared  by  the  Legislature  that  hence- 
forth the  "  Mauritius  to  be  one  of  his  Majesty's 
sugar  colonies  in  the  West  Indies."    Absurd  as 
this  maj  appear  to  be,  it  was  positively  acted  on 
to  the  serious  pecuniary  loss  of  a  large  mercantile 
house  in  regaid  to  doves,  the  production  of  the 
neighboariqg  small  island,  "Bourbon,''  from  which 
they  arrived  in  England  via  the  Mauritius.  Before 
the  Act  was  passed,  geographers,  and  all  other 
interested  parties,  considered  the  Mauritius  to  be, 
what  it  really  is,  a  British  possession  within  the 
limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  and 
as  such  its  produce  or  its  exports,  except  sugar, 
were  placed  in  the  same  category  as  if  they  had 
eomo   from   India  proper;  but  by  this  law   the 
customs  were  empowered  to  demand  a  certificate 
of  produce  before  accepting  the  lower,  when  there 
night  be  ^  differential,  duty.     And  thus  in  the 
instance  of  the  cloves,  which  were  sold  at  ten- 
pence  per  lb.  in  bond,  subject  to,  and  were  delivered 
to  the  consumer,  at  a  duty  of  one  shilling  per  lb., 
the  merchant  in  the  absence  of  the  certificate,  was 
made  to  pay  an  extra  shilling,  or  in  other  words, 
to  give  his  property  away,  and  to  pay  twopence 
per  lb.  for  so  doing.     At  the  present  time  this 
particolar  sugar  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  merchant  princes  of   London,  under  whose 


control  the  resources  of  the  country  are  becoming 
rapidly  and  profitably  developed.  One  great  cause 
of  the  rise  of  this  colony  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  decline  of  the  West  Indies ; 
namely,  the  greater  facility  of  procuring  labour  by 
immigration.  The  distance  between  Calcutta  and 
the  Mauritius  is  not  so  formidable  as  to  deter  the 
Hindoo  coolies  from  going  there  for  a  limited  time, 
more  particularly  as  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  in 
rice,  and  other  necessaries,  all  the  supplies  for  the 
island  being  derived  from  extraneous  sources — 
vegetable  food  from  India,  animals  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  so  on  ;  while  to  send  them  to 
the  Weft  Indies  the  voyage  is  considerable,  the 
mode  of  return  uncertain,  and  the  rate  of  passage 
to  or  fro  high,  from  the  necessity  of  chartering 
ships  expressly  for  the  purpose. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  the  East  India  Com- 
pany encouraged  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane  in 
various  districts  of  India,  but  it  is  hardly  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  sbce  East  India  sugar 
has  become  an  article  of  real  importance  in  com- 
merce. Previously  to  that  time  it  was  particularly 
fine  and  soft,  of  a  clayey  texture,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  crystal,  of  a  fine  colour,  and  suitable  only 
for  mixing  with  the  darker  sorts  from  other 
countries,  imparting  appearance  and  strength  to 
the  mixture.  To  its  general  use  als6  there  were 
two  drawbacks — one  in  the  flavour  of  sulphur 
which  always  accompanied  it,  the  other  to  a  rate  of 
duty  charg^  upon  it^  higher  than  from  the  favoured 
colonies.  When  a  more  liberal  policy  was  adopted 
by  the  Company,  by  which  the  employment  of 
capital  was  encouraged,  several  tracts  of  land  were 
planted,  and  manufactories  established,  by  which 
sugar  was  brought  into  its  present  prominent 
position  among  the  more  important  productions  of 
India. 

It  was  predicted  some  years  since — then  thought 
to  be  a  fallacy,  but  n^w  appearing  to  be  in  the 
course  of  fulfilment — that  before  long  India  wouU 
be  able  to  supply  the  whole  world  with  sugar. 
Since  the  difference  in  duty  wi\s  abolished,  the 
increase  in  the  quantity  shipped  from  Bengal  and 
Madras  has  been  enormous,  and  in  the  latter  pre- 
sidency the  natives  have  taken  up  the  manufacture 
as  well  as  Europeans,  and  produce  a  large  quantity 
— inferior,  it  is  true — which  is  chiefly  consumed  on 
the  continent.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay 
also  it  is  being  cultivated ;  and  now  that  railroads, 
tram  roads,  and  river  towing-steamers  are  begin- 
ning to  be  brought  into  operation,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a  limit  to  the  quantity  which  will  be 
brought  to  the  shipping  ports. 

In  no  country  have  finer  qualities  been  made, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  petty  but  serious  obstacles 
imposed  by  custom-house  regulations  perhaps  in 
none  would  greater  improvements  continue  to  be 
made  in  the  manufacture.  At  present  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  official  regulations  were  specially 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  consump- 
tion of  an  inferior  article,  since  the  better  it  is, 
the  higher  is  the  charge  laid  upon  it.    A  mer- 
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iliattt  in  tndia,  when  sbipping  tngnr  there,  u  eom- 
pletely  in  the  dari  is  to  what  duty  he  will  have 
lo  pay  npon  its  arri?al  in  thia  oonntry.  The  con- 
tignee  here  is  equally  at  a  losa,  and  not  nntil  it  has 
been  compared  by  inexperienoed,  and  perhaps 
ignorant  oustom-house  officers  with  what  are 
termed  "standard  samples,^  is  the  amount 
of  duty  to  be  levied  fixed.  It  is  a  matter  of 
erery  day  occurrence  fbr  a  parcel  of  sugar  to  be 
sent  from  India  alike  in  quality,  no  one  bag  differ- 
ing from  another,  but  upon  its  arriyal  here,  from 
the  heat  of  the  hold  of  the  ship,  the  nature  of  the 
surrounding  cargoes,  and  other  causes,  a  slight 
difference  in  colour  maybe  occasioned,  and  so,  many 
different  rates  of  duty  are  charged  upon  perhaps 
one  or  two  hundred  bags.  One  of  the  earliest 
English  factories  was  established  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Calcutta,  and  from  the  amount  invested 
In  it,  and  the  probability  of  its  extension,  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  it  by  the  agent  here.  This 
dassification  was  made  on  the  first  importation, 
and  being  awM«  of  the  absurdity,  great  trouble  was 
undertaken  to  obtain  a  change  in  the  regulation, 
bot  notwithstanding  the  analysis  of  several  che- 
mists, and  a  long  nW  voee  examination  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ure,  who  demonstrated  that  every  bag 
was  alike  in  quality,  four  rates  were  charged, 
tarying  from  equal  to  refined,  to  raw  or  Musco- 
vado. Since  the  rapid  intercourse  now  existing 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  has 
Wen  established,  and  bonding  in  inland  towns 
permitted,  large 'quantities  of  sugar  are  forwarded 
**  in  bond,"  and  grocers  avail  themselves  of  the  pri- 
vilege, and  are  frequently  at  as  much  loss  between 
two  English  places,  as  the  merchant  may  be  at  be- 
tween England  and  India,  as  the  dicfa  of  the 
officials  as  to  the  quality  of  sugar  may  vary  at 
Bristol  from  London,  or  Glasgow  from  Liverpool. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Eastern  India,  sugar 
k  largely  cultivated,  but  chiefly  for  home  use. 
But  little  comes  from  China,  the  natives  appearing 
to  require  all  they  make.  The  Siamese  export  a 
Httle,  with  a  fine  crystallised  grain,  seemingly 
either  manufsotured  by  a  particular  method,  or 
produced  from  a  somewhat  different  species  of 
eane.  In  the  Archipelago,  from  Java,  a  large 
quantity  is  exported  dmost  solely  to  Holland,  and 
ipon  which  a  large  part  of  Europe  depeuds  for  its 
suf^ly.  In  the  little  island  Penang,  the  growth 
of  sugar  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  colony  pro- 
mises to  become  very  valuable  to  the  mother 
country  in  respect  to  this  article. 

Some  thirty  years,  since  a  member  of  an  English 
firm  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  some  service 
to  the  then  King  of  Siam,  who  in  return  accorded 
him  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the  country, 
which  had  hitherto  been  denied  to  Europeans. 
These  parties,  while  the  individual  partner  resided 
in  the  country,  carried  on  an  exceedingly  lucrative 
barter,  by  exohanging  British  goods,  chiefly  Man- 
chester, against  Siamese  produce,  and  bad  health 
permitted,  the  gentleman  in  questionVould  doubt* 
6ii  haiVe  fixed  his  establishment  upon  a  firm  basis. 


The  experiottoe  thus  gained  soened  to  show  ^at 
the  countfy  of  Siam  was  extremely  fertile^  the 
natives  patient,  industrious,  and  dooil^  and  aaxknis 
to  assimulate  themselves  to  European  manners.  A 
oommerdal  treaty  has  been  lately  negociated  with 
that  kingdom,  and  from  the  manifest  change  nev 
progressing,  in  breaking  down  Eastern  prejudiee 
against  foreigners,  it  may  be  expected  tliat  Siaa 
will  before  long  contribute  a  great  portion  of  its 
sugar  toward  the  consumption  of  other  countries. 
While  every  Eastern  nation,  termed  "  barfaariaBS," 
in  the  west,  are  yielding  their  exclusive  feeHi^, 
and  tending  toward  a  junction  with  the  one  grest 
commercial  family,  the  Dutch,  with  the  Ishuid  of 
Java,  alone  stand  still.     Years  ago,  it  was  custo- 
mary to  root  up  the  spice  plants,  and  to  destroy 
a  certain  portion  of  the  proiduoe,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote an  artificial  scarcity  in  Europe  ;  to  this  d^ 
their  nutmegs  come  over  powdered  vrith  lime,  k 
brder  to  preserve  them  against  the  ravages  of  the 
worm,   in  consequence  of  keeping  them  over  to 
obtain  a  higher  price.     This  same  narrow-minded 
policy  pursues  every  step  of  the  Java  tr«de.    *'If 
the  island  produce  more  than  we,  the  Dnteh,  eaa 
consume,  nobody  else  shall  derive  any  advmtages 
from  the  land,*'  is  the  motto  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  in  which,  by  the  way,  the  late  King 
of  Holland  was  the  largest  proprietor  in  hb  indivi- 
dual capacity.    We  have  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Holland  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  no  higher  ntes 
of  duty  shall  be  levied  upon  British  manufactures, 
when  imported  into   Java,  than  fifty  per  eent. 
above   that  which   is  charged  upon  goods  when 
landed  there  from   uuder  the  Dutch  flag.     The 
stipulation  has  been  violated  for  years ;  and  despite 
the  energetic  remonstrances  of  our  several  am- 
bassadors at    the  Hague,  no   redress   has  been 
obtained,  the  reply  having  invariably  been,  "If 
you  will  point  out  any  particular  grievance,  we  wifl 
apply  a  remedj.*'     The  next    evasion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  east^n 
trade  is  one  of  barter,  and  that  produce  must  be 
taken  in  payment  for  manufactures,  and  that  aa 
enormous  duty  is  levied,  the  greater  part  of  whieh 
is   returned  to  natives  of  Holland.     Under  this 
system  the  extensive  and  fertile  island  of  Java 
remains  more  closely  sealed  to  enterprise  than  any 
one  of  the  neighbouring  countries  to  which  Euro- 
peans have  hitherto  been  denied  access.     China 
opened  some  of  its  ports  to  other  nations.     Japan, 
for  centuries  the  great  riddle  of  the  worid,  hu 
welcomed  foreigners ;  and  Siam,  until  now  almost 
as  exclusive  as  either  of  the  other  two  b  welcom- 
ing civilisation,  while  Holland  stands  alone,  like  a 
dog  in  a  manger,  prevents  any  (me  hut  hcrddf 
communicating  with  Java  proper,  and  by  means  of 
treaties,  excludes  them  from  many  of  the  anrrtMind- 
ing  islands. 

The  great  souroes  of  supply  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  to  be  found  in  Cuba  and  the 
Brazils.  The  first  of  these  lahonre  under  the  bane 
of  slavery,  the  production  seems  to  be  ststkmaiy, 
without  any  efibrt  to  increase  it.     If  the  wofttk^ 
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be  Iftfoimble,  well  and  good,  if  otherwise  there  is 
a  deficiency  in  the  crop,  and  oonseqaent  loss  to 
the  planter.  In  the  Brazils  on  the  Contrary, 
larger  extents  of  ground  are  yearly  brought  into 
Ottllivatkm,  and  the  supplies  at  ihdr  market  seem 
to  keep  pace  with  the  denand.  The  greater  por- 
tion from  both  these  places  is  taken  for  the  United 
States,  in  which  for  some  years  past  a  short-sighted 
polk^  haa  been  pursued,  iu  throwing  their  sugar 
pleotatioBS  into  cotton  grounds.  The  result  is 
that  With  a  rapidly  increasing  population  America 
b  beconing  totally  dependant  upon  other  countries 
lor  this  neeessary,  while  it  has  all  the  means  of 
prodootion  within  herself.  The  gofcmmeut  have 
reeenlly  seen  this»  and  have  sent  out  a  commission 
to  obtain  sptoimena  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
deeenptaon  is  the  most  catoulated  to  resuscitate 
tbe  fields ;  those  sent  home  howerer,  hare  turned 
oat  ^ttite  worthless.  At  present  her  traders  are 
Tisiting  our  West  Indian  ooloniesy  and  in  some 
inetanees  kst  year  bought  up  the  whole  produce 
of  aa  ialaad,  sugar,  ram,  molawes  and  all. 

Wbea  the  Bmperor  Napoleon  formed  his  plan  of 
onppling  England  by  the  issue  of  tbe  famous 
"Milaa  deoree,**  the  production  of  sugar  from 
beat  root  was  encouraged  in  France  add  HoUand 


by  every  possible  means,  and  to  this  day  the  manu- 
facture of  it  in  these  countries  gives  employment 
to  a  considerable  number  of  the  population.  The 
quantity  made,  however,  goes  but  a  small  way  to 
supply  the  total  consumption  of  either  country. 
Since  the  failure  of  the  grape  vintage  in  France, 
it  has  been  found  more  profitable  to  use  the  beet 
for  distillation  than  in  sugar  making,  and  it  may 
be  doubtful ,  from  the  improved  methods  of  ob- 
taining spirits  from  it  ktely  introduced  into  this 
country,  whether  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  beet 
will  not  in  future  be  employed  for  making  spirits 
rather  than  sugar.  In  Great  Britain  also  the  ei- 
periment  has  been  successfully  tried,  and  in  Ire<> 
land  some  extensive  works  were  erected  at  Hills- 
borough, for  extracting  sugar,  which^  we  believe^ 
were  abandoned  chiefly  from  the  Excise  restric- 
tions. A  small  trade  is  now  carried  on  ia  the 
south  of  Ireland. 

Yiewing  the  whole  subject,  it  would  certainly 
appear  that  to  the  Sast  the  West  must  Ibok  for 
the  supply  of  the  necessary  article.  At  present 
the  production  hardly  equals  the  ponsumptioOi 
whiph  might  be  indefinitely  increased  were  free 
trade  principles  strictly  carried  out. 


DIVITIOR. 


(A  LITTLV  ALtEREB  tROlK  LOHOffitLOW.) 


Taa  thadw  ^  eveniag  deepened  f«»t^ 
A%  baak*wvd,  throagh  tlia  Gitj  pmtA 
A  ma,  who  ia  hit  pookit  burs, 
na  bMk4ieak,  ktiaogily  tHM  e*Sr— 

DiTllSort 

Sb  hroW  tirtk  #tiliklMl ;  ktea  hli  tift 
f1aBti«d  on  eacli  jostling  puier-by, 
And  itiU  the  ttrange  mystcrioQt  #Ord 
From  bis  tcarce-conicioiu  Hpt  inn  hbaM— 

l^iritiot ! 
Ia  humble  Iiomos  be  mw  the  light 
Of  happy  faces,  warm  and  bright. 
Above,  Ambition's  cold  heights  shout ; 
He  cried,  his  eye  on  these  alone,-— 

BiTitior  \ 

'*  Tempt  not  a  path,*'  the  preacher  said, 
**  Which  none  who  lores  his  life  may  tread ; 
Tht  anarea  and  chains  are  deq>  and  wide  •" 

2«t»  eoofidea^  he  lotd  replied— 

Bivitior ! 

-  Stay/*  aaad  Content,  "  Oh  stay,  and  rest 

Thy  amioia  hand  npon  thia  hreaftt  •.** 

A  tanr  eat  momoat  dhamed  hia  aj«b 

]M  stiU  toaaMMred,  vith  a  si|h-^ 

Divitior ! 


*'  Beware  th*  alloring  path  of  greed. 
There's  danger  in  thy  headlong  speed;** 
This  was  a  brother^s  parting  word— - 
Ha  eried,  the  warning  aoarealy  heard-- 

Ditlttorl 

One  morning,  aa  the  gossips  tell, 
VIThile  neighbonrs,  woke  by  matin  bell. 
Were  syllabling  their  laomingfmye^ 
A  voice  shrieked  through  the  startled  a!r-^ 

DiritSor! 

Exhhnkted,  oter-wronght,  iX  HAi 
His  kpirit  from  iU  tent  had  passed ; 
StUl  frasping  in  his  hand  of  ice, 
Hh  bsak-book,  with  the  atraafe 


BfvHiar! 


There,  ia  the  twilight^  cold  aad  gray, 
The  MamHMm  martyr  liMeaa  h^r; 
And  f^m  beneath  a  teiee  was  hsftvi, 
Muttering  in  scorn  the 


DIfitior! 
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THE  ZLECnOHS. 

Mattbbs  move  so  rapidly  now,  that  while  last 
month  we  had  a  Parliament  with  four  or  fivo 
months  expectancj  before  it,  we  have  seen  it 
rebellious,  prorogued,  dissolved,  and  its  successor 
nearly  elected,  before  that  month  closed.  The 
Earl  of  Derby*s  resolutions  on  the  China  question 
were  defeated  in  the  House  of  Peers.  But  a  fac- 
simile of  them,  correctly  photographed  but  coloured 
differently,  was  carried  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  in  the  Commons  on  the  3rd  March,  by  a 
majority  of  16.  The  majority  consisted  of  Cob- 
denites,  Derbyites,  Peelites,  Russeliites — a  mixed 
multitude,  like  the  Samaritans,  and  possessed  of  no 
better  right  to  the  Treasury  benches,  which  they 
thought  to  usurp,  than  that  people  to  the 
mountains  of  Israel.  The  Peelites  had  favoured 
Viscount  Palmerston  with  a  vigorous  opposition 
during  the  session.  They  are  actuated  by  eooli^si- 
astical  as  well  as  political  enmity.  *'  The  Church 
is  in  danger**  of  becoming  evangelical.  The 
Premier  has  given  all  his  dioceses  to  eminent  mem- 
bers of  that  section  of  the  establishment.  Ano- 
ther diocese  is  nearly  vacant,  and  a  similar  selec- 
tion will  l)c  made.  The  author  of  that  very  dull 
book,  the  "  Church  and  the  State,**  and  of  several 
fancy  budgets,  was  moved  to  the  deep  reoesses  of 
his  rhetorical  spirt  by  this  "  pernicious"  adminis- 
tration of  those  good  things  left  yet  by  the  eccle- 
siastical commissioners  to  the  church ;  and  upon 
a  consultation  with  Mr.  Boundell  Palmer,  he  deter- 
mined through  the  session  to  imitate  "  the  implac- 
able** in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  be  busy.  Hu  old 
friend  and  contemporary.  Lord  John  Russell,  was 
out  of  temper,  becanse  nobody  wanted  him,  and 
the  world  moved  almost  as  if  he  were  ont  of  the 
world ;  and  he  was  ready  to  take  his  chance  of  a 
storm  although  it  might  blow  hard.  Sir  James 
Graham  was  consulted,  and,  with  a  drop  of  the  old 
blood  still  warm,  he  was  found  ready  as  usual  for 
a  border  row. 

Mr.  Cobden  and  his  friends  heard  that  blood 
had  been  shed,  and  they  offered  their  rewards — 
namely,  a  majority,  place,  and  two  quarters'  sala- 
ries to  the  men  who  would  run  down  the  man- 
slaughterers — always  excepting  theactual  perpetra- 
tors of  the  crime,  wbo  could  not  be  expected  to 
catch  themselves. 

The  Derbyites  believed  that  they  had  set  traps 
for  every  party,  and  they  have  been  grasped 
tightly  by  their  own  springs.  Some  faint  hope 
was  entertained  that  the  Premier  would  resign  in 
disgust.  Another  faint  hope  existed  that  the 
Queen  would  not  dissolve  Parliament  at  this 
season.  Measures  were  adopted  to  secure  the 
largest  quantity  of  speaking,  even  if  the  worse 
came  to  the  worst.  During  February,  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  badgered  respecting  duties  upon 


income,  upon  sugar,  upon  tea,  upon  paper,  aod 
upon  pepper.  In  an  evil  hoar,  they  had  resistai 
Mr.  Locke  King's  very  reasonable  motion  for  u 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  £10  tenants  ia 
counties.  The  odium  of  that  blander — down  with 
the  war — peace,  economy,  retrenchment — these 
were  thought  good  cries  to  wake  op  the  eonntiy. 

Parliament  was  dissolved,  aod  immedlatdj  the 
Eari  of  Derby's  friends  perceived  their  mistike 
too  late  to  recant.  A  number  of  their  usual  fol- 
lowers refused  to  vote  condemnation  of  the  po- 
licy adopted  cordially  by  all  our  repreaeotatiTes  in 
the  Chinese  waters,  and  approved  bj  merchants  and 
missionaries  residing  there.  Even  their  old  and 
vigilant  whipper-up,  Major  Benssford,  rebelled, 
and  ran  from  London. 

The  feelings  of  the  mercantile  claases  were 
expressed  in  addresses  to  Viscount  Palmerslos. 
Lord  John  Russell's  name  was  omitted  from  the 
list  of  candidates  for  the  city  of  London.  That 
omission  he  decided  to  correct,  and  he  has  beet 
successful  in  obtaining  the  third  plaoe  on  the  pofl, 
by  a  well  organised  canvass,  the  votes  of  Gob- 
aervatives  and  Jews,  and  the  hourly  atatements 
of  his  committee  that  he  headed  the  pdl,  whieh 
apparently  he  never  did.  Considerable  dianges 
have  taken  place  in  the  metropolitan  representa- 
tion, but  they  are  upon  the  whole  favoiuabie  to 
the  Ministry.  Many  well  known  men  will  be 
missed  in  the  new  Parliament  Mr.  Gobdeii  left 
the  West  Biding  and  lost  Hadders6eld,  Sir 
£.  Armitage  lost  Salford,  Messrs.  Br%hi  and 
Gibson  lost  Manchester,  in  each  ease  hj  nugocitks 
against  them  of  fifty  per  cent.  Mr.  Layard  is 
rejected  by  Aylesba^,  Sir  Joshoa  Waloasl^  by 
Leicester,  and  Sir  W.  Clay  by  the  Tower  Han- 
lets.  Bir.  Rounds  Pahner  is  a  severe  km  to 
the  Peelites  and  Puseyites,  and  he  did  not  aUeoapt 
to  retain  Plymouth.  Mr.  E.  Phillimore  lost  hk 
old  seat,  and  failed  to  gain  one  at  Coveotrj.  Sir 
James  Graham  had  a  close  run  at  Carlisle,  and  was 
only  saved  by  the  friends  of  the  Ute  Manchester 
school,  although  no  coalition  occorred,  but  a  for- 
tuitous conooorse  of  atoms. 

The  author  of  *'Eothen  "  has  obtained  a  seal 
for  Bridgnorth;  Mr.  Oliphant,  who  is  ano^er 
and  a  justly  celebrated  writer  on  the  East  and 
Oriental  lands  seeks  a  seat ;  and  we  hope  will  boI 
long  seek  in  vain.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinaon  was  pio- 
|>08ed  for  Greenock.  He  would  have  done  liQiioer 
to  the  constituency ;  but  Mr.  A.  Murrmj  Duakp 
recalled  his  resignation  ;  and,  as  one  of  the  few 
able  and  active  Scottish  memberSy  he  was  reeleeted 
— although  he  has  given  several  unlikeshle  voitcs 
in  his  time.  Tho  two  former  members  for  £dia- 
burgh,  Messrs.  Black  and  Cowan,  were  reiaraed 
with  a  little  grombling,  whi^  is  cheaper  than 
polling.    The  Lord  Advoosie  im  less  feftaaat* 
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at  Leitb,  and  hid  a  liard  contest.  Leith  naiu- 
raOj  looks  for  a  oommercial  member ;  bnt  it  bas 
been  tbo  Lord  Advocate's  bargh — irhalevcr  Whig 
was  Lord  Adrooate,  since  the  Reform  Bill.  At 
present  it  is  represented  bj  the  ablest  of  the  se- 
ries. Dondee  has  lost  the  services  of  the  steadi- 
est member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  never 
missed  a  division  ;  and  taken  Sir  John  Ogilvie,  a 
ncir  member,  in  his  place.  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
laic  member  for  Aberdeen,  has  also  retired,  and 
the  northern  citj  having  no  person  connected  with 
its  local  interests,  sent  to  England  for  a  choice  of 
j^ntlemen.  Why  could  the  city  not  have  followed 
tbe  oonntj,  and  taken  the  second,  and  politically 
the  superior  son  of  the  fiarl  of  Aberdeen  ?  Has 
tbe  Hon.  Arthur  Gordon  become  much  too  libe- 
ral for  the  granite  constituency  P  He  has  lost 
his  election  for  Liskcard,  which  he  would  have 
grained  if  he  had  not  voted  against  the  Govern- 
ment when  he  should  have  voted  with  them.  It 
was  the  stnpid  vote  of  a  promising  man.  The  se- 
cond son  of  another  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  F.  Peel, 
a  member  of  the  Government,  has  been  displaced 
by  a  local  liberal  at  Bury. 

Glasgow,  which  should  send  exemplary  men  to 
Parliament,  has  taken  two  of  its  older  mercliants, 
and  made  candidates  of  them — not.  the  best  way 
lo  be  well  represented ;  for  old  gentlemen,  unac- 
eustomed  to  uightwork,  are-  altogether  in  the 
wrong  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Liver- 
pool is  divided  against  itself,  as  usual,  upon  every- 
thing except  Yiscount  Palmerston's  foreign 
policy.  Among  the  missing  men  whom  we  can 
iO  afford  to  want,  is  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  who  un- 
fortunately went  with  the  majority  on  the  Chinese 
question,  and  has  lost  Sonthwark — but  he  was  a 
careful  and  useful  member ;  and  Major  Reed,  who 
retired  from  Abingdon,  and  stood  rather  late  for 
Jinabary.  Still  that  constituency  derive  no  credit 
from  their  preference  of  a  gentleman  whose  public 
services  are  totally  in  the  future  tense,  to  another, 
by  whose  strenuous  exertions  the  agitation  against 
the  extra  Income-tax  in  the  current  year  was  ren- 
dered effe^ive,  and  to  whom  the  country  might 
have  looked  for  an  alteration  in  the  principle  on 
whieh  that  tax  is  levied. 

The  new  Parliament  will  be  less  Conservative 
and  more  Radical  than  any  of  the  line  from  the 
Reform  Bill ;  and  it  will  produce  a  new  Bill  if 
the  people  do  not  continue  in  an  apathetic  state. 

Aa  for  the  discipline  suffered  by  the  Manchester 
t^Dol,  it  comes,  according  to  Mr.  Duncombe,  of 
flmhury,  from  the  determination  of  the  country 
not  to  have  foreigners  always  represented  in  the 
right,  and  our  own  countrymen  always  in  the 
wrong,  in  our  own  Leg'islature. 

THB  CHnsai  QUISTIOV. 

The  Toie  against  the  Cabinet  on  the  Chinesa 
quetiioii  by  tbe  Commons  afforded  great  satisfao- 
tion  to  several  Continental  Coorts,  and  very  much 
swrpriae  to  the  people.  The  results  were  not 
grs^fying  to  tbe  eombiiied  opposition.     Tbey  did 


not  expect  a  dissolution,  but  a  resignation ;  and 
they  were  met  by  the  former.  The  Parliament  was 
five  years  old,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
Septennial  Act,  must  have  expired  of  inanity  in 
fifteen  months ;  because  a  Parliament  never  lives 
to  its  leg^  age.  The  Queen  adopted  therefore  a 
constitutional  and  a  natural  step  in  acceding  to 
the  request  of  the  Ministry  for  a  dissolution.  The 
intention  to  dissolve  was  suspected  in  some  quar- 
ters even  on  Tuesday  night  (the  3rd),  before  Vis- 
count Palmerston  addressed  the  House.  No 
mistake  could  have  existed  respecting  the  course 
to  be  taken  before  he  sat  down.  On  Wednesday, 
the  intention  was  generally  known.  On  Thursday 
it  was  announced  oflciully.  Before  that  evening 
it  was  also  known  that  the  measure  would  be 
effective.  A  requisition  was  in  preparation  to  the 
Premier  from  London.  The  commercial  classes  in 
Liverpool  besought  him  to  abide  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Manchester 
repudiated  the  course  adopted  by  their  representa- 
tives. The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the 
greatest  constituency  in  England,  had  taken  Mr. 
Cobden*s  rash  notice  to  quit.  The  people  of  Glas- 
gow were  on  that  day  engaged  in  an  election,  but 
either  of  the  candidates  was  prepared  to  support 
the  Government.  Other  mercantile  communities 
imitated  Liverpool.  The  merchants  of  London 
connected  with  the  Oriental  trade  addressed  the 
Premier.  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Manchester, 
and  the  West  Riding  offered  him  a  seat.  True  to 
Tiverton,  his  quist  old  borough,  he  gave  no  en* 
courage meut  to  flirtation  in  politics,  but  the  pur- 
pose was  not  less  effectually  served. 

A  greater  mistake  has  not  been  committed  upon 
any  topic  in  recent  times  than  that  of  the  Chinese 
war.  The  people  evidently  feel  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  nation  cannot  be  safely  made  subser- 
vient to  factious  purposes.  Even  the  smaller  con- 
stituencies rebuke  the  conduct  of  those  represen- 
tatives who  have  been  led  astray  by  a  "  maudlin*' 
sympathy  for  the  executioner  of  the  seventy  thou- 
sand heads — the  number  of  decapitations  ascribed 
to  Commissioner  Yeh  iu  one  year. 

The  people  evidently  think  that,  if  we  have 
formed  a  treaty  with  the  Chinese,  they  should 
observe  the  terms ;  and  if  this  treaty  provides  for 
personal  communication  between  their  authorities 
and  our  representatives,  that  it  should  be  enforced  ; 
that  if  the  Arrow  possessed  a  British  flag  and 
register,  they  should  be  vindicated,  even  if  the 
dues  upon  the  paper  had  not  been  paid  to  the 
moment  of  attack,  seeing  that  Commissioner  Yeh 
had  no  copy  of  the  colonial  cash-book,  and  never 
acted  upon  this  pretext ;  that  the  employment  of 
colonial  and  native  shipping  is  essential  at  places 
like  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  and  is  impossible 
if  men  and  property — even  if  both  be  native — 
cannot  be  covered  by  a  British  captain  and  registry ; 
and  that  any  pretext  for  rescuing  twelve  men, 
against  whom  no  crime  was  imputed  by  Commis- 
sioner Yeh,  from  decapitation,  because  one  of  them 
was   supposed  to   be  a  [ff |?etd  ^  WO€«n  so 
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grievous  and  unpardonable  as  to  require  Par- 
Uamentarj  censure. 

All  the  speakers  bore  testimony  to  the  high 
moral  character  of  Admiral  Seymour.  The  oppo- 
nents  of  the  government  endeavoured  to  set  forth 
his  praises  in  more  glowing  terms  than  its  sup- 
porters. For  ihat  reason  Sir  James  Graham  and 
others  assigned  to  him  only  a  subordinate  place 
in  these  proceedings.  They  said  that  he  was 
bound  to  obey  Sir  John  Bo  wring.  The  history  of 
these  negotiations  and  proceedings  published  by 
Parliament,  however,  shows  that  he  was  a  party  to 
every  step,  and  the  public  at  large  believed  that  if 
this  officer  merited  the  brilliant  character  for  hu- 
manity and  all  the  virtues  ascribed  to  him  unani- 
mously, he  would  not  have  sanctioned  a  course  of 
action  which  merited  reproach. 

Consul  Parkes  was  designated  by  Mr.  Cobden 
during  his  speech,  a  clerk,  who  might  obtain 
celebrity  at  some  unknown  period.  This  was  an 
error  of  speech,  because  nobody  is  less  likely  than 
Mr.  Cobden  to  consider  a  clerkship  in  any  way 
calculated  to  prejudice  a  man  in  Parliamentary 
estimation,  even  if  this  be  the  correct  description 
of  a  British  Consul  in  a  foreign  port  ;  still  the 
error  wrought  on  the  mind  of  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers and  tradesmen,  of  whom  many,  like  Mr. 
Cobden  himself,  feel  honoured  because  they  have 
made  their  way  in  the  world  to  an  arm-chair  from 
a  stooL 

Sir  John  Bowriog  was  assailed  bitterly  by  the 
opposition  of  all  ranks,  from  the  Peace-at-any- 
price  party  to  the  Russellites,  from  the  Derbyites 
to  the  Peelites ;  but  Sir  John  had  crotchets,  like 
everybody  else,  in  his  youth  and  manhood.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  and  his  followers  in  the  Peers  des- 
cribed him  as  an  "  unfortunate,*'  suffering  under  the 
monomania  of  desiring  an  entrance  into  Canton. 
In  former  times  it  appears  that  he  laboured  under 
the  monomania,  in  other  people's  estimation,  of  sup- 
posbg  that  a  sinful  world  can  be  governed  by  good 
advice.  Sir  John  was  a  conscientious  member  of 
the  Peace  Society.  In  his  early  dealings  with  the 
Chinese,  he  was  deemed  too  favourable  to  the 
flowery  people,  or  rather,  to  their  authorities. 
These  facts  are  not  considered  by  the  public 
aggravations  of,  but  rather  as  apologies  for,  his 
proceedings  now ;  upon  the  ground  that  he  must 
have  seen  the  absolute  necessity  of  checking  the 
conduct  of  those  parties  among  the  Chinese,  who 
having  decapitated  seventy  thousand  rebels  in  one 
province,  could  not  consider  that  a  few  Europeans 
were  likely  to  prove  hard  nuts  to  crack,  and 
were  under  temptation  on  that  account  to  crack 
them. 

The  public  verdict  on  the  whole  question  at 
home  is  also  dearly  eipressed  in  this  way.  If 
gentlemen  be  appointed  to  conduct  our  affairs  at 
distant  stations,  they  must  be  treated  with  confi- 
dence, and  supposed  to  know  more  of  the  measures 
neoessary  at  their  own  doors  than  other  gentlemen* 
not  naturally  cleverer  or  mentally  more  endowed* 
who  know  nothing  more  upon  the  subject  than 


blue  books  teach.  As  Mr.  Disraeli  once  said, 
"  England  does  not  love  coalitions.'*  Thai  b  so 
true  that  the  public,  giving  credit  to  the  Peelites 
for  submission  to  foreign  dictation;  to  the 
Russellites  for  envy  and  uncharitableness  at  tbe 
moment ;  to  the  Cobdenites  for  mistaken  sinoKitj 
on  one  point ;  gave  none  to  Derby  and  Disraeli, 
except  for  ambit iiu  manifested  unscrnpaloasly — 
having  no  doubt  whatever  that  three- fourths  of 
the  majority  would  have  found  a  pretext  for 
bringing  Com  nissioner  Yeh  to  a  reasonable  siafce 
of  mind,  under  the  discipline  of  their  own  friends. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  brought  forward  a 
motion  in  the  Peers  on  the  9th  ult.,  against  the 
opium  trade,  but  abandoned  it.  The  prooeediii^ 
however,  allowed  the  Earl  of  Albsmarle  an  opeaiag 
for  the  discussion  of  the  trade  of  apinliVHiB 
liquors  in  this  country,  which  he  did  very  else- 
tively. 

The  great  difference  between  the  opium  of  the 
Chinese  and  the  beer  of  the  English,  the  spirito 
of  the  Irish,  and  the  whiskey  of  the  Sootob  betag 
that  our  beverages  render  a  man  miacbievons,  while 
opium  turns  him  into  a  useless  animal. 

We  undersUnd  that  the  93rd  and  90th  Soo/Uk 
regiments,  the  2Srd  Welch  Fusiliera^  and  the 
82nd  regiment,  each  l,06f  in  strength,  hftve 
orders  to  embark  for  China,  at  Portsmouth.  The 
numbers  are  given  exelusive  of  offioera^  and  the 
force  may  be  estimated  at  4^500  men,  tnelndiag 
officers.  They  will  be  accompanied  by  1,IOO  Bnyal 
Marines,  and  the  ships  Sanspareil,  of  70  gon. 
620  men ;  Retribution,  22  guns,  300  men ;  Tenuity 
4  guns,  190  men ;  Sidon,  22  guns,  and  300  met ; 
the  Himalaya,  2  guns,  and  188  men,  and  the 
Assistance  and  Adventure.  The  intdUgenoe  le* 
oeived  from  China  at  the  close  of  the  bmhiU^  aaj 
alter  these  arrangements. 

FORBIGir. 

The  new  American  President,  Mr.  Bnchanuii, 
made  a  moderate  address  upon  his  installation  oa 
the  9th  current.  No  further  intelligeiioe  has  been 
received  regarding  the  progress  of  the  war  ia 
Central  America.  The  Great  Western  Cana&n 
Railway,  at  its  late  meeting,  paid  a  dividend  of 
nine  per  cent.,  and  placed  £14,000  in  reserve.  The 
railways  open  in  Canada  and  the  British  provinoes 
now  extend  to  over  2,000  miles.  We  are  Mi 
astonished,  therefore,  that  the  shareholders  of  the 
Bombay  and  Baroda  railway  complained  at  their 
last  meeting  of  the  delays  in  proceeding  with  the 
Indian  lines,  of  which  not  500,  not  even  400  aiea^ 
are  open  yet 

The  appointment  of  General  Casa  to  the  praei- 
pal  secretaryship  of  the  United  SUtes  bj  Preslde&t 
Buchanan  was  regarded,  in  conjumAion  with  the 
refusal  to  raUfy  the  tceatj  with  this  eevatij  re- 
garding Central  America,  as  a  bid  oMen  for  pe«o^ 
in  its  strictest  sense.  General  Cass  ia  aeTtntj-lfe 
years  of  ag^  and  distinguished  for  noihiag  «en 
than  inveterate  hatred  to  this  oauntry.  lie  is 
older  than  our  own  f  nmier— it  u  not  geneta^y 
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sappoeed  that  he  is  wiser.  More  recent  pro- 
ceedings, howeTer,  tend  to  show  that  Mr.  Bnchanan 
wants  a  pacific  Presidency. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia have  been  stispended  at  the  Instance  of  the 
former  power;  but  no  serioas  ctiI  is  expected. 

The  peasantry  of  Oallicia  and  some  other  dis- 
tricts of  Poland  have  arrived  fct  the  (Conclusion 
that  the  world  b  to  terminate  on  the  13th  3\x\\e 
next.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is  that  thej  Will 
not  work,  deeming  that  unnecessary. 

Hie  Parisians  suffler  in  a  moderate  way  from 
similar  fears,  originating  in  the  suspicion  that 
the  great  comet  which  gets  in  our  way  every 
three  eentnries  or  so,  will  be  opon  us  this  year. 
Even  in  London  certain  people,  wc  have  heard,  are 
not  comfortable  on  the  subject. 

Astronomers  are  uncertain  thst  the  comet 
will  visit  onr  neighbourhood  before  1860 ;  While 
other  scientific  men,  who  know  the  whole  particn- 
lars  of  the  subject  say  that  it  can  have  no  imagin- 
able weight — neither  (bur  ounces  nor  four  pounds. 

Tbi  government  of  the  Universe  is  happily  not 
exposed  to  accidents  or  collisions.  That  is  perfect ; 
and  comets,  when  they  appear,  wift  keep  their  own 
path  in  space — which  will  not  cross  the  earth's 
route. 

A  new  Kne  of  railway — new,  especially  in  its 
pfam — has  been  brought  out.  The  cost  of  the 
raiSlway  will  be  half  the  common  price  in  the  more 
costly  portions,  and  generally  little  more  than  one- 
fourth.  The  traffic  will  be  carried  at  A  slower 
rale  than  by  heavy  engines  on  expensive  lines ; 
hut  the  eost  will  be  small,  and  the  line  will  bring 
down  the  produce  of  the  Himalaya  slopes,  and  the 
fertile  ret^ons  between  them,  Delhi  and  Meerut, 
to  join  the  Punjaub  line  and  the  Indus  river. 

It  gives  the  example  of  a  speed  with  which,  a 
few  yetfB  since,  any  part  of  the  world  was  satisfied 
for  passenger  traffic,  applied  to  the  conveyance  of 
produce  where  water  carriage  is  not  available  at  a 
similar  rate  of  speed,  and  at  a  cost  which  con- 
snmos  or  growers  can  afford  to  pay. 

An  luifortnnate  event  has  occurred  near  Bushire, 
nwmUfaig  the  battle  of  Toulouse.  The  British 
forces  sttaeked  the  Persians  and  drove  them  from 
their  position^  with  a  loss  in  killed  of  nearly 
•even  knndred  men.  The  battle  was  fought  after 
a  tieaij  had  been  closed  here,  and  before  it  could 
be  known  there. 

A  ran  of  brilliant  contests  at  the  hustings  have 
not  helped  the  Gbvemment  so  much  as  Atc  minutes 
St  the  telegraphic  si  at  ion.  The  £mperor  of 
China»  according  to  the  eleotrb  current^  has  in- 
stmetad  CommisBloner  Yeh  to  make  peace  on  the 
BrkWi  terms.  So  the  mission  of  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  ends. 

conMracUL. 

Tlie  weather  for  the  month  hitherto  has  been  cold; 
but  the  com  markets  have  receded,  while  this  week 
rice  hat  advanced  slightly. 

The  funds  during  the  month  have  been  remark- 
Mj  esasttive,  sod  dulhcss  tsa  the  general  cha- 


racteristic of  the  market  for  securities.  Towards 
the  close,  however,  there  has  been  more  business 
done,  and,  owing  to  the  pacific  intelligence  from 
China,  the  funds  experienced  a  rise. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  demand  fbr  money 
during  the  last  ten  days,  but  without  any  change 
in  the  rate  of  discount ;  this  has  now  totally  sub- 
sided, and  accommodation  is  easily  obtainable. 
The  arrivals  of  gold  have  been  extensive — a  very 
small  portion  of  which,  however,  has  found  its 
way  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  bulk  having  been 
taken  for  the  continent,  to  meet  the  great  demand 
for  silver  for  the  East,  and  which  is  still  going  on 
in  anticipation  of  the  4th  proximo ;  neither  is  it 
considered  probable  that  the  drain  for  this  purpose 
will  subside,  since,  until  further  notice,  arrange- 
ments  have  been  entered  into  to  forward  mails 
fortnightly  to  Cliina,  when  beside  the  ordinary 
conimerciAl  requirements,  the  expenses  of  the 
troops  will  have  to  be  met.  The  wants  of  India 
also  seem  to  be  increasing  f^om  the  new  under- 
takings at  present  in  progress,  so  much  so^  that 
the  idea  of  having  a  double  standard  is  again 
seriously  mooted,  in  order  to  meet  any  scarcity  of 
silver,  which  it  is  feared  m&y  arise  in  consequence 
of  the  heavy  shipments.  The  Orfdii  MbMier,  at 
Paris,  have  also  been  large  buyers  of  that  metal 
to  pay  their  instalments  for  the  Austrian  rail- 
roads. Though  but  little  of  the  gold  so  recently  corns 
in  has  been  taken  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  stock 
shows  but  a  trifiitog  reduction,  tim  withdrawals 
from  that  establishment  have  been  dupplied^  psrtiy 
by  sovereigns  received  from  Australia,  and  partly 
from  the  payments  made  into  it  on  account  of  the 
public  revenue.  Early  this  mottth  a  large  sum 
will  be  thrown  into  the  market  from  the  dividends, 
and  on  the  8th  Of  May,  the  first  series  of  Exche- 
quer Bonds,  to  the  Value  of  two  millions,  will  be 
cancelled.  Besides  these  two  items  tending  to 
ease,  several  ships  from  Melbourne  are  so  near  at 
hand  as  to  be  shortly  due. 

Among  the  mercantile  failures  is  that  of  the 
London  and  Eastern  Banking  Gorporatbn. — 
The  losses  will  fall  upon  the  shareholdersj  of 
whom  we  regret  that  there  are  several  native  mer* 
chants  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  8o  far  as  we 
have  yet  read  the  details,  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  shareholders  will  obtain  little  or  nothing.  The 
affair  very  much  resembles  the  Royal  British  Bank 
mess ;  only  the  business  lias  proceeded  for  a  short 
period. 

Two  directors  have  had  advances  upon  the  se- 
curity of  shares  to  the  extent  of  £5,350  and 
£5,500.  The  manager,  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing £27,000  on  various  securities  not  valued 
yet.  The  grand  transaction  was,  however,  the  in- 
vestment of  £237,000  upon  the  estates  of  cue  gen* 
tleman,  also  a  dire^or.  Ten  per  cent,  was  given 
for  the  money.  This  was  made  the  excuse  for  the 
investment.  It  should  have  been  the  cause  for 
avoiding  the  temptation.  The  chairman  of  the 
company,  has  a  loan,  it  is  also  said,  of  some 
£18,000  upon  securities. 
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Jmiried»    Slavery   and  Colour.      Bj  Wiluak 

Ghambbrs.     London:  W.  and  R.  Chambers. 

IVoL  8fo.  Pp.216. 
Mb.  Ghambbrs  has  written  this  book  in  order 
to  give  in  this  country  a  calm  view  of  the  history 
of  American  slavery,  which  may  be  read  and  may 
be  useful  in  the  States.  Mr.  Chambers  has  long 
been  known  among  us  as  a  faithful  friend  of  cini 
liberty.  He  is  acquainted  personally  with  the 
condition  of  the  United  StaU^.  He  may  be  cor- 
rectly described  as  an  enthusiast,  but  not  as  a 
fanatic,  on  tbis  or  on  any  other  topic.  He  is,  of 
coarse,  an  abolitionist,  but  one  of  those  men  who 
would  rather  advise  and  counsel,  than  scold  the 
States  out  of  their  great  difficulty.  This 
country  would  exhibit  maqy  more  men  of  that 
class  than  ctn  muster  courage  to  state  their 
opinions;  whde  the  free  people  of  the  States. 
in  a  large  minority,  either  resist  the  inrasion  of 
new  northern  or  western  territories  by  slavery,  or 
support  it  at  a  laudable  and  necessary  system. 
We  admit  the  magnitude  of  the  mess  wherein  our 
trans-Atlantic  friends  are  sinking.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes,  in  17S0,  was  3,929,872, 
and  of  the  slaves,  697,897,  or  sevenieen  and 
threefourtbs  per  cent.;  while,  in  1850,  the  popu- 
lation was  23,121,876,  and  of  the  slaves,  3,204,313, 
or  rather  over  thirteen  and  three-fourths  per  cent., 
so  that  the  free  population  had  increased  faster 
than  the  slaves  on  this  general  view;  but  the 
stiUbtics  require  doser  examination,  and  the 
population  of  the  slave  states  in  1800  was 
2,621,300,  of  the  alares,  893,041 ;  while,  in  1850, 
the  total  population  was  9,664,576,  and  of  the 
sUves,  3,20ii,313. 

The  number  of  freemen  in  the  slave  lands  was, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  1,728,252,  and 
the  number  at  the  completion  of  the  first  half  of 
the  century  was  6,460,263.  The  slaves  had  thus 
increased  more  rapidly  than  their  superiors  in 
colour,  property,  aud  rank ;  for  while  the  latter 
are  not  multiplied  by  three  and  three-fourths,  the 
former  are  multiplied  by  almost  four.  The  pro- 
gress has  been  nearly  equal,  but  in  favour  of  the 
negro  race. 

The  United  States  cannot,  however,  expect  an 
emigration  for  the  next  fifty  equal  to  the  last  fifty 
years.  Africa  at  i»«  southern  end,  Australia  par- 
ticularly, and  New  Zealand,  attract  emigrants  to 
the  far  south.  Canada  competes  successfully  for 
those  who  go  west.  The  £ast  absorbs  annually 
increasing  numbers  of  the  energetic,  the  more  en- 
terprising class  of  emigrants,  especially  among  the 
young.  The  United  States  cannot  expect,  there- 
fore, to  draw  the  same  proportion  of  British 
emigrants  in  the  future  who  have  gone  there  in 
past  years,  and  the  bondimen  may  increase  faster 
than  the  free,  especially  if  the  African  slave- 
trade  be  revived,  or  the  outcasts  of  the  white 


population,  whom  the  trade  impoverishes^  be  ea- 
slaved,  as  the  slaveowners  modestly  pn^oae. 
Taking  the  slaves  old  and  young  as  they  stand, 
their  pecuniaiy  value,  at  present,  is  fwti  mated  at 
£256,029,140,  and  the  figures  do  not  seeia  to  bt 
exaggerated.  The  price  is  more  than  twelve  tiaie 
the  money  paid  for  our  West  Indian  alaves.  The 
number  in  1850  was  a  little  more  than  foor  tines 
the  negro  population  of  the  West  Indies  id .  the 
date  of  the  Emancipation  Act.  The  United 
States  have  greater  difficulties  now  than  we  ex- 
perienced twenty-seven  years  ago.  Their  ^v» 
are  mixed  up  with  a  free  population  of 
greater  numbers  and  strength.  The  slave  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands  formed  the  majority  of 
the  people,  and  the  owners  or  their  represenUtives 
were  a  governing,  but  not  comparatively  a  niunercnB 
class.  The  money  required  for  the  States  to 
emancipate  their  negroes  upon  the  preceding  va- 
luation would  be  one-third  of  our  national  debt. 
They  could  obtain  it  with  ease,  and  have  a  large 
discount ;  but  the  statements  of  this  dbpaasionate 
work  confirm  our  fear  that  no  party  in  the  States 
wish  to  accomplish  this  national  heroism  in  moaej. 
The  volume  contains  some  intereaUng  state- 
ments regarding  the  free  coloured  inhalutants  of 
the  Union,  who  form  nearly  two  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population : — 

Despite  the  virioiu  restrietiou  on  emaadpatioa  uai  fte 
•ettlemeat  of  free  aegroei,  there  hare  grown  op  tkronghoal 
the  slftTe  SUtee  a  oerUin  nomber  of  free  pcrtoai  of  etbu 
— Mine  bUck,  others  as  nearly  as  light  in  the  eompksian  is 
whites.  In  Loauiana,  in  particular,  free  persons  of  cobv 
own  large  possessions,  though  labonring  noder  so^i  Us- 
abilities. The  number  of  free  eolonred  penoas  in  ths 
whole  of  the  sUve  States  in  1850.  amonnted  to  IttS^ltt.  la 
the  free  States,  at  the  same  period,  there  were  196,016  free 
persons  of  oolonr ;  the  total  number  in  the  Uaiom  bdsg 
424,144. 

The  free  coloured  population  are,  howevor,  ex- 
posed to  the  most  painful  inflictifms.  Tbey  an 
not  free.  In  some  States  they  oaa  only  hoU 
property  under  the  guardianship  of  a  white  man. 
In  other  States — such  as  Virginia — it  is  a  pei^ 
offence  to  teach  the  children  of  free  coloured  per- 
sons to  read.  Their  evidence  is  never  iaksa  in  a 
court  of  justice  against  a  white  man.  They  aie 
nominally  free,  but  both  in  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  States,  they  are  an  enslaved  race. 

Mr.  Chambers,  in  the  following  extract  bom 
page  19  of  his  volume,  concedes  partiaUj  thetivlh 
of  a  remark  that  slavery  in  the  United  Stipes  ii 
chargeable  to  the  British  Qovernment  or  people :— * 

At  the  opening  of  the  re? olntioaaxy  war,  then  wess 
slaves  in  all  the  revolted  colonies;  even  in  Msiinihf»^ 
the  land  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,**  there  were  slaves,  aid 
sales  of  sUves,  too,  though  it  is  proper  to  add  that  Ifama* 
chnsetts  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  passing  an  act  Ibr 
general  emaneipation. 

Eagbuid,  of  course,  must  be  oharged  with  the  czime  sf 
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ktviig  iatrodtetd,  in  Um  ftrtt  iMtaBO0»  llie  Afrietot  as  m 
wtidt  of  menknim  iilo  the  pbahitioM,  tgaimt  tha 
riycutedly  eipraaed  wiihat  o(  the  MtUert*  aad  of  haWiig 
foitflni  slaTery  till  it  took  it*  root  at  a  looial  luago.  Law* 
ftn  aifrht  nov  •peoolate  apon  the  qoestioii — whether,  at 
ht  period  of  the  rerolotiooarj  troables,  tlavei  oonld  be 
Agally  held  in  the  colonies  P  A  short  time  preTioosIy  it 
kwi  been  decided  bj  coarts  of  justice,  that  a  sUtc  landiag  ia 
Kaglaad  became  free ;  and  as  the  common  law  extended 
ivir  m  parts  of  the  realm,  it  is  demoastrable  that  the  main* 
tsasaee  of  starery  ia  distant  dependencies,  was,  to  say  the 
l<sst  of  it,  opea  to  ehalieoge.  The  qnestion  was  not,  how- 
erer,  trifd;  and,  as  is  well  known,  a  vigoroos  slave  trade 
rss  carried  on  for  many  years  afterwards  with  the  West  In- 
iim  and  other  possessions,  mveh  to  the  profit  of  Liverpool 
lad  Bristol,  and  apparently  to  thr  satisfaction  or  indifference 
of  sll,  except  the  few  indiTidnals  who  deijnied  to  feel  an 
iaterest  in  the  anhappy  otjects  of  ruthless  deportation — 
vbieh  iodividaile,  as  is  nsnal  in  sach  cases,  were  set  down 
ss  Tisiooaries,  crack-bniined  enthusiasts,  who  had  no  proper 
figard  for  aatioaal  greatMss. 

Tha  attempt  to  implicate  us  in  the  guilt  of 
United  States  slarerj,  on  this  ground,  is  an  erro- 
aeous  proceeding.  We  might  be  as  well  blamed 
for  the  existence  of  the  republicans  of  the  States ; 
and  at  a  subsequent  page,  and  in  the  appendii — 
ia  the  latter  place,  while  referring  to  *'  Vho  is  to 
blame  r  hj  Mr.  John  Ghttham,  published  five 
years  ago* — Bir.  Chambers  does  us  justice.  The 
colonists  were  ncTcr  bound  to  accept  or  buy  the 
sUfcs  imported  bj  the  Gk)vemment,  even  if  the 
Government  did  import  anj  other  slaves  except 
those  miserable  felons  who  were  condemned  to  a 
penal  residence  in  districts  that  once  served  the 
purpose  for  whiob  Australia  is  now  too  moral. 

The  slavery  of  the  United  States  is  apparently 
the  most  terrible  in  existence.  We  copy  from 
pageUZ:— 

la  Brssil,  as  was  the  law  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
tbf es  sre  hamandy  entitled  to  certain  holidays,  which  are 
St  tbeir  own  disposal,  by  which  arraogemeut  they  are 
raabled  to  enltitate  small  patches  of  land,  and  sccoronlate 
wberewith  to  bay  their  freedom.  In  the  United  States 
tbe  tlsTcs  can  legally  daim  no  holidays,  thongh  a  week  at 
Cbriiiaas  is  nraally  granted,  and,  in  roost  quarters,  they 
we  tibwed  to  be  at  rest  on  Sunday.  TItis  denial  of  the 
power  of  labonring  to  bay  themselTcs  from  their  owners 
£c»nu  a  featore  in  American  slarery  which  dittiDguishes  it 
frwB  aogfat  in  ancient  or  modern  timet.  The  slavery  of 
Knna  is  fiberty  itself  in  oomparison. 

The  negroes  of  our  West  India  islands  were 
ilxres,  but  tlfey  were  never  so  completely  and 
<xvelly  enslaved  as  their  kinsmen  are  now,  and 
ittfe  been,  by  our  kinsmen  in  the  United  States. 
Their  emancipation  must  always  have  been  a 
qoeetion  of  time  from  the  day  tbat  it  became  any 
^  o(  questbn  witb  our  Statesmen.  They  were 
iieither  debarred*  from  chapel  nor  school.  The 
Bihle  was  not  diluted  for  their  use  into  catechisms 
^  be  leaned  only  by  rote  from  our  missionaries. 
Even  slavery  itself  loosed  its  bonds  on  one  day  in 
ttch  seven.  A  portion,  or  tbe  whole  of 
Satorday,  was  also  saved  to  them.  The  cul- 
^xntiffa  or  growth  of  human  beings— what 
we   might    nil   lie    grazing  trade    in    slaves 


— was  not  pursued  in  our  insular  colonies.  Fa* 
milies  were  not  divided,  and  the  geography  of 
the  islands,  which  are  not  of  great  magnitude, 
shows  thoy  could  not  be  far  separated.  The  children, 
if  we  correctly  remember — but  it  is  now  a  long 
while  since  we  were  done  with  all  that — followed 
the  condition  of  the  father,  instead  of,  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  mother ;  and  thus  a  planter  hod 
no  opportunity  of  selling  his  own  progeny.  When 
the  United  States  adopt  the  regulations  that  ruled 
British  slavery  in  oar  flowery  isles,  they  will  hava 
progressed  in  the  right  road. 

Mr.  Chambers  on  the  first  page  of  this  useful 
book,  warns  the  States  against  the  coming  of 
'*  white  slavery,"  and  on  the  last  against  a  war  of 
reyolution,  which  must  also  come,  if  first  there 
come  not  a  revolution  of  peace* 


Loadoax  Sodli^  Eldtr,  and  Co. 


TJU  Currency  Lawe  and   the  Bank  Charier  Act. 

By  Jonathan  Duncan,  B.A.    Sewed,  pp.  19 i. 

London  :  D.  F.  Oakey. 
The  Bane  and  AnHdoie  of  our  Monetary  iS^stem. 

By  Hambe  Stansvild,  Esq.     Sewed,  pp.  90. 

London :  Webb,  Miilington,  and  Co. 
Thb  currency  question  has  dropped  out  of  sight 
during  the  present  election.  Commissioner  Yeh 
has  done  good  service  to  the  bullionists  in  giving 
the  people  a  foreign  topic.  Mr.  Cobden  said 
before  the  dissolution  oi  Parliament,  that  the 
higb  rate  of  interest  common  for  some  time  past, 
was  caused  by  the  expenditure  of  money  in  the 
Russian  war.  Without  either  assenting  to  or 
dissenting  from  this  statement,  we  can  add,  that 
every  penny  invested  in  foreign  securities  must 
have  a  similar  result.  We  might  be  as  well  at 
war  still  as  making  railways  for  half  the  powers  of 
Europe,   so  far  as  money  is   concerned.  . 

The  teachers  of  currency  laws  and  systems,  as  a 
general  rale,  run  into  something  else.  A  plain 
subject  is  thus  inextricably  wrapped  up  id  foreign 
substances.  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Dun- 
can*s  pamphlet  explains  our  meaning : — 

The  process  of  Government  ia  this  nefiuioos  fraod,  aa- 
paratleled  in  the  annals  of  crime,  was  this.  Dnring  the 
war  they  contracted  permanent  loans,  the  lenders  reedring, 
on  an  average  £60  in  three  per  cent,  stock,  the  Government 
binding  themsrires  not  to  pay  it  off  nntil  that  stock  reached 
£100.  This  atone  may  be  deemed  an  ample  bonns,  even 
had  it  been  paid  to  a  foreign  eneoy,  for  it  wears  all  the  oha> 
racter  of  a  **  ransom.**  But  their  generosity  or  ii^ostice 
went  farther.  These  loans  were  contracted  in  paper,  not 
in  gold,  and  the  paper  was  depreciated  38  per  cent.,  for  £60 
in  paper  was  only  equal  to  £40  in  ballioD.  As  the  ooaaa 
of  gold  at  present  prices  is  eoiaed  into  Awr  poaads  siertuif^ 
minus  a  ssuJi  Craotion,  £40  represents  tea  ounces  of  g^d. 
That  was  what  the  fundholders  had;  and  by  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  they  became  entitled  to  reoetve  25  ounces 
of  gold  for  those  10  ounces. 

Two  subjects  are  involved  in  this  extract.  The 
resumption  of  specie  payment,  and  the  value  of 
Government  Stock  during  the  war.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  been  60,  in  the  ourreney  of  the 
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time,  tt  8  per  •wit     If  the  Gowwneit  bad 
iri?en  5  per  owxt.  the  bonds  would  hive  been   at 
par.    The  ChanoeUor  of  Hbe  BwAequer  preferred 
a  low  rate  of  interest  and  gave  a  premium  to  se- 
core  it.     He  was  mistaken,  in  our  opinion,  but  if 
Parliament  will   issue  securities  now  bearing  in- 
terest at  6  percent,   the  nominal  debt   will  be 
reduced  one-half.     The  resumption  of  cash  paj- 
ments,  so  far  as  the   borrowings  in  depreciated 
paper  went,  was  only  a  swindle  to  the  amount  of 
the  depredation,  and  a  very  deverly  managed  ow^ 
which  would  not  have  occurred  if  Parliament  had 
borrowed  money  at  the  market  rate,  and  reduced 
their  payment  as  the  market  feU.     However,  the 
affair  is  past,  and  cannot  now  be  remedied;  but  the 
currency  laws  remain  like  whalebone   stays  on  .a 
lady's  waist,  pressing  in  the  ribs  of  oommeroe. 
We  copy  a  paragraph  on  the  exchanges  : — 
Thii  leciioo  of  onr  inqairiei  afford*  a  oonTenient  oppor- 
timitj  for  speaking  of  the  BaUnoe  of  Trade,  and  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Foreiga  BMha^w.  oo  botk  of  wWek  aabjeote 
maeh  deplorable  ifvoranee  ku  be«»  ipoken   and  printed. 
Onr  anceatore,  in  common  with  the  people  of  other  coan- 
tries  imagined  that  goW  and  aflter  alone  conrtitnted  wealth. 
Hence  the  export  of  thoeeeommoditiei  were  rigidly  prohibited 
nnder  tefere  pewdtiee.    Neighboaring  nationa  adopted   the 
•aroe  error,  so  that  there  waa  a  ceaaUnt  straggle  to  obtain, 
and  hold  permanent  poeseasion  of  what  were,  and  still  stopidly 
are  called  the  precto«s  meUls,  for  in  point  of  nsefilneas, 
and  as  agents  of  eififiaaUon  and  aoeialhappioeiie,  gold  and 
sUTer  are  ^koeaaiMapared  with  coal  and  iron.    The  gradaal 
dedine  of  Spain,  whkh  at  one  time  commanded  all  the  gold 
and  silver  of  South  America,  and  the  industrial  rise  of  Hol- 
land, which  possessed  neither  in   any  large  amount,  were 
practical  proofs  of  the  current  mistake,  and  induced  reflect- 
ing men  to  eia«ne  into  the  verities  of  a  doctriae  trans- 
mitted  by  their  aaoMtora.    The  reaalt  was  that  the  old  Uw 
was  repealed,  and  the  free  export  of  raw  bullion   was  per- 
mitted,  though  that  of   coin   was  still   prohibited.    Then 
.arose  the  dogma  of  the    "Balance  of  Trade,"   which  was 
based  npon  the  supposition  that  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  was  always  to  be  paid  to  the  exporting  ooantiy  ia 
the  two  meiak,  or  in  oae  of  them ;  from  which  it  was  in- 
ferred that  the  annual  wealth  of  a    nation,  dcrifed  from 
foreign  trade,  was  increased  by  the  excess  of  its  exports  over 
its  imports. 

The  annual  wealth  of  a  natiooj  we  presume, 
means,  in  the  last  line  but  two  of  this  paragraph, 
its  annual  profits,  and  while  cash  on  hand  belong- 
ing to  the  nation  would  no  more  show  its  annual 
profit  or  loss  than  a  balance  at  a  banker's  would 
show  a  trader's  proflc  or  loss,  yet,  in  conjunction 
'  with  stock  it  would  have  that  result.  Moreover, 
as  in  this  country  we  can  only  obtain  representative 
money  over  a  fixed  quantity  upon  bullion  in  hand, 
therefore  we  are  interested  in  keeping  bullion  in 
hand,  merdy  as  the  means  of  permitting  us  to 
uia  our  own.  This  is  one  fault  of  the  currency 
laws  of  which  we  want  the  end. 

The  following  description  of  the  power  of  paper- 
money  is  correct,  and  shows  the  motive  'power 
that  we  idly  waste  : — 

Paper  moa^  broke  the  power  of  Napoleon  at  Leipsic 
According  to  the  historian  Alison,  by  a  decree  on  the  30lh 
September,  18 IS,  from  PeterswaWau,  in  Germany,  the  allied 
•otercignt  issued  paper  notes,  guaranteed  by  Russia,  Prussia, 
Md£agUiDd»  wkkb  som  passed  aacMk  from  Kameciialka  to 


tha  Bhiaa,  aad  pradaead  tha  mnmm,  vhiak  brasikt  tk 
war  to  a  nmmmhX  mmt.  Hers  waa  aa  •ridceciof  thi 
BMaaer  is  whieh  a  paper  oirMilatioa,  hiaad  ea  a  pm 
aeoftrity,  sopporU  endit  and  sappUsa  tiM  want  of  speoittt 
the  deeurif  a  aMmant.  Whereaa,  aeeordiag  to  ths  piwat 
system,  the  paper  woald  of  neMsaity  hate  been  eoatotcAei, 
when  the  specie  becasM  scarce ;  credit  woald  kavt  km 
rained  at  the  critical  period ;  and  the  vait  armamaat  ef  tht 
alliea  would  have  been  diasolfed  for  the  wait  of  baAi  fee 
their  support. 

Papermoney  enabled  Frederick  the  Great  to  raiss  Pmn, 
exhausted  by  wars,  from  a  state  of  prostrataou  to  vesltk  »i 
power.  That  BMumrch  isaied  land  BMrtgage  aotes,  cdlri 
fiftiM^  beariag  iatateal,  bat  uoonfartible  so  kag  u  ths 
intamt  waa  paid.  With  these  moaetaiy  iastrumeaU  ka 
forced  or  festered  Praaaiaa  i«riealtare,  aad  erased  it  to  pov 
in  strength,  aad  riches  beyond  aay  ooantry  ia  the  world,  ex- 
cept the  United  Statea.  The  pfeobriefe  were  so  good  a 
security,  that  they  ware  readily  aegotiabk  erea  dariag  sB 
the  wars  of  Vapoleon. 

Paper.money  built  eyery  town  sad  Yttafa  b  SeotM; 
oonstmcted  all  iU  docks,  harboun,  roads,  fectories— opened 
oat  all  ita  mines,  and  rm^medthe  whole  of  ilssoUfrom  its 
primitire  harrenaesa.  The  Scotch  note  ia  aot  only  earrsai  ia 
all  the  Scotch  marts  of  trade,  but  penetrates  iato  the  reiBoteat 
glens  of  the  Highlands.  It  is  received  where  the  wTcrrign  is 
rqecled.  Peel's  Act  of  1845  now  compels  the  bsnhof 
Scotland  to  hoM  gold,  when  the  note  cireohUioa  exeeidi 
£3,000,000  ;  the  gold  is  deporited  in  the  csUara,  aad  larely 
unpacked  from  the  barrels  is  which  it  ia  traaamitted  firoa 
the  London  mint.  There  is  no  demand  for  it,  and  the  shop- 
keepers shun  it,  lest  it  should  be  short  of  weight  or  cooiter- 
feit.  They  have  fkiih  in  their  own  paper— a  faith  bsied 
on  one  hundred  aad  Ifty  years*  experience.  The  awaetsry 
panics  that  have  so  often  shakea  the  commercial  eUabbik- 
ments  of  England  to  their  ceatiea,  have  passed  iaaocaoai^ 
over  North  Britain. 

Mr.  Duncan  has  attained  a  higb  character  ia 
this  class  of  discussions,  and  we  hope  for  his  work 
that  large  circolation  whiok  should  also  be  secured 
for  Mr.  Stansfelds,  who  describes,  in  the  subjoined 
paragraph,  a  now  common  operation,  and  its 
results : — 

India  and  China  will  only  take  silver  in  psyment  of  die 
balance  due  to  them ;  both  empires  have  a  silver  staadanl,, 
and  gold,  from  iU  greater  supply  baring  feUen  ndativ^  U 
rilver,  India  dare  not  pay  her  troopa  ia  a  depreciated  car- 
reapy-,  and  China,  bring  ia  a  atateof  rebeUion,  prefers  uinK 
to  goods,  as  bring  more  easUy  oonoeoled.  The  balance  wiS 
probably  be,  in  round  numbers,  from  £15,000,000  to 
£20.000,000  a-year,  due  from  the  west  to  the  east,  ai  wj 
must  take  into  the  aooount  the  amount  paid  throogh  I^adM 
for  the  United  States,  and  other  oonatriea.  Gold  we  ksf^ 
but  it  is  wlvcr  we  want,  and  we  can  only  obtain  it  bj  foroa| 
ooantriee  possessing  a  sUver  currency  to  eonvert  thesj  iaU 
gold.  This  transmutation  has  been  going  on  and  contiaaa 
and  was  predicted  throe  years  ago  in  a  letter  I  pubhr 
and  addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  which  I  append  aa 
tract. 

The  count  ries  with  silver  cnrrenciea  Gaaaok  hrip 
selves ;  they  &nd  they  are  carried  atong  by  a  correat 
cannot  resist^a  higher  price  in  the  eaat  will  draw  it 
the  west,  make  what  laws  they  will,  and  ao  long  as  the 
vertibility  of  their  rilver  cnrrency  into  gold  oontiaues, 
until  completed,  or  the  east  can  be  tempted  to  take  i 
goods  from   the   west,  the  draia  wiN  absorb  sot  on)y 
▲nstraliaa  supplies,  bat  press  oa  oar  owa  Msoaieea  of  f 
and  as  the  rate  of  diaoount  depends  muidy  on  the  amouil 
the  Bank  reserve,  the  commerdal  oommunity  must  I 
sather  to  an  increase  than  a  diminution  pf  pressore  h 
money  market,  unless  our  restrictive  lawn  he  repealed, 
let  them  never  forget,  that  ia  drawiag  froaa  oar  ova  gold 
aerves,  we  are  contracting  onr  drcabitfaig  mediam,  * 
dating  prices,  dJatrirhiag  every 
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dfiiiiif  the  life-blood  of  the  eonunereial  comoiaiuty  upon 
vlridi  their  etistenoe  depeade. 

NotwithstaDding  all  these  statements,  if  the 
balaoee  of  trade  be  in  onr  favour,  the  stock  of 
bullion  should  increase,  and  probably  would  in- 
crease at  present,  except  for  foreign  investments. 

The  Russian  Qoyemment  are  again  putting  out  a 
feeler,  to  introduce  their  system  of  natiojial  rail- 
▼lys  to  the  capitalists  of  Europe,  and,  by  way  of 
offering  a  bait,  have  made  a  more  liberal  conces- 
sion to  the  shareholders  of  the  Riga  and  Duna- 
berg  Railway  than  they  had  originally  granted. 
Thirteen  millions  and  a -half  of  pounds  sterling, 
the  amount  offered  to  England,  seems  to  be  too 
large  for  British  capitalists  to  take,  even  with  the 
plethora  of  money  !  So  it  would  appear  that,  for 
the  present,  this  scheme  is  impracticable. 

M.  Mir^  after  having  paid  two  or  three  instal- 
ments of  the  Spanish  loan,  finds  that  silver  is  not 
so  eanly  obtainable  in  the  northern  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, as  it  is  for  better  customers  who  have  gold 
to  exchange  for  it  instead  of  promises,  and  there- 
fore puts  in  his  claim  upon  the  purses  of  the  En- 
^ish.  The  tempting  offer  of  about  eight  per  cent, 
iatersit  seems  to  meet  with  recipients  no  more 
eager  for  investment  than  do  the  Russian  railways. 
It  is  a  very  old  saying  as  to  the  inviolability  of 
Spanish  honour ;  were  there  any  doubt  as  to  the 
isct  of  its  jBiisteDce,  the  disbeliever  might  form  an 
sequaiataDoe  with  atee)  too  intimate  to  be  pleasant. 
The  fust,  however,  is  not  only  uncontradicted  but 
aeknowtedged.  Some  years  since,  the  Spanish 
Qovemment  raised  a  loan,  a  certain  portion  of 
whidi  was  to  be  ptriodioally  redeemed,  the  bonds 
for  that  portion  eaacelled,  and  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  at  liadrid.  All  this  was  performed 
ieloMle$reffie$,  except  that,  instead  of  paying  off 
the  baUotted  documents  at  par,  a  certain  amount 
was  purchased  at  the  then  heavy  depreciation,  but 
rtill  the  floating  debt  was  lessened.  Queen  Chris- 
tina, or  perfaiqfw  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
the  Government  acting  on  behalf  of  Queen  Isabella, 
found  itaelf  straitened  for  want  of  money,  nothing 
aneomnon  then,  nor  indeed  since.  A  decree  was 
seoordingly  issued,  making  a  due  parade  of  the  sanc- 
tify of  Spanish  faith,  and  commanding  the  great- 
est economy  to  be  observed,  in  order  that  the  sav- 
ings in  the  several  departments  might  be  appro- 
priated to  the  foreign  creditors.  Prices  rose,  and 
then  Mr.  Gkenoelk^  of  the  Exchequer  Mendiiabel 
disentombed  firom  the  treasury  vaults  about  a  cart- 
load of  cancelled  bonds,  which  were  privakly  dis- 
posed of  in  Amsterdam,  Paris,  London, — and  in 
faei  wherever  purchasers  for  them  could  be  found. 
What  became  of  the  proceeds  it  would  be  difficult 
to  eosjecture. 

These  two  competitors,  Russia  and  Spain,  will 
serve  to  introduce  an  answer  returned  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  somewhere  nearly  twenty  years  since, 
to  a  deputation,  who  modestly  requested  that  war 
night  be  declared  against  two  or  three  countries, 
who  had  failed  to  pay  their  arrears  of  interest. 
" If  gmitlemeD,'*  said  he,  "you   will  lend  your 


capital  to  enrich  other  countries,  to  the  impoverish  • 
ment  of  your  own,  for^the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  you  must  bear  the  risk.  It 
would  be  too  bad  to  call  upon  the  nation  i^t  large 
to  pay  the  expense  of  war,  and  perhaps  embroil 
the  whole  of  Europe,  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
your  debts ;  you  should  have  looked  to  your  se- 
curity." At  the  instance  of  his  lordship,  however, 
the  British  minister  at  Madrid  did  obtain  some- 
thing for  the  claimants. 

The  "  Dean  of  Richmond,"  the  first  vessel 
from  Chicago  direct  to  England,  is  to  be  followed 
by  several  others  thb  season.  By  the  same  route  the 
produce  of  Canada  may  be  brought  here  at  once 
without  employing  the  circuitous  route  of  New 
York,  thus  making  the  land  near  the  lakes,  rivers, 
or  railroads,  far  more  valuable  in  itself,  and  be- 
neficial to  the  immigrant. 

In  India  the  East  India  Company  have  guaran- 
teed an  interest  upon  twenty  millions  sterling  for 
the  formation  of  railroads,  and  are  raising  con- 
siderable loans  in  money  for  public  works  of 
general  utility.  With  the  assistance  of  the  legis- 
lature, similar  operations  are  taking  place  in 
Canada,  and  when  some  four  years  since  the  home 
Gbvernment  issued  four  per  cent.  Canadian  deben- 
tures, there  was  so  active  a  competition  for  them, 
that  six  times  the  amount  would  have  been  readily 
absorbed  at  a  premium  of  three  per  cent.  To  re- 
suscitate  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Qovemment 
have  also  undertaken  to  indemnify  the  sharehold- 
ers in  forming  trararoads.  Australia  seems  to  be 
independent  in  itself,  and  to  be  far  outstripping 
the  parent  country  in  developing  its  resources. 
And  yet,  with  the  increasing  requirements  for 
capital  at  home  on  remunerative  rates,  and  upon 
certain  and  equally  safe  interest  for  investments 
as  are  the  funds,  foreign  speculators  persist  in 
offering  their  various  schemes,  in  the  chance  of 
entanglmg  ignorant  cupidity. 


The  Monetary  System  of  Great  Britain,  By  James 
MiLLEB.  2nd  Edition.  Pp.  40.  Edinburgh : 
Murray  and  Gib. 
This  is  a  calm  and  concise  view  of  the  working  of 
the  currency  laws,  with  arguments  for  a  change  in 
their  nature.  Having  in  another  sheet  inserted  an 
article  ofl  the  subject,  important  though  it  be,  we 
can  only  here  commend  the  arguments  used  by 
Mr.  Miller  for  reform,  especially  as  from  the 
Scotch  view  of  the  question.  His  pamphlet  con- 
tains some  notices  of  articles  in  favour  of  bullion- 
ism,  which  appeared  in  the  Scotstnan,  and  were 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Ceorge  Combe.  They  are  more 
curious  as  being,  according  to  Mr.  Miller,  almost 
the  only,  if  not  the  only,  arguments  for  bullionbm 
that  have  appeared  in  the  Scotch  press.  We  are 
astonished  that  the  party  who  seek  justice  to 
Scotland  do  not  make  the  currency  laws  one  of 
their  chief  grievances,  which  they  are,  however, 
whether  they  will  or  not.     The  author  denies  that 
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there  exuted  aay  ground  for  interferenee  with  the 
banks  of  iswie  in  Scotland,  becanae,  be  aajs,  that 
while  from  1797  to  1844  very  nearly  five  hundred 
commissions  of  bankruptcy  had  been  issued  against 
country  banks  inn  Egland  and  Wales,  during  the 
same  period  in  Scotland,  only  six  banks  had  sus- 
pended  payment,  and  from  these  ftulares  only 
partial  and  local  inoon?enience  had  been  expe- 
rienced. The  state  of  the  banks,  when  the  Ute 
Sir  Robert  Peel  determined  to  stereotype  them,  is 
thus  briefly  described  :— 

U  1846.  when  Sir  B.  Ped  (breed  cmi  SoolUiia  hi«  <*- 
losioai  Bank  Rertriciion  Act,  there  were  eighteen  bnnkt  of 
issne.  »n,  it  may  be  taid,  of  tocfedUed  good  mwi»ge«i«nit. 
and  enjoTing  tlie  entire  conftdence  of  the  oommonity,  with  n 
piud  up  and  well  employed  capital  of  £11.230,000.  princi- 
mily  owned  by  Seotebmen,  and  holding  deposited  money 
belonging  also  prineipally  to  Scotchmen,  to  tbe  amonnt  of 
tkiftm  mUlimu9terUM$,  ^     „  .        . 

For  the  ll»e  years  immediately  following  the  Union,  the 
aferage  yeariy  rerenne  of  Sootland  waa  £122.8aR.  In 
18i5it  had  riien  to  £3.557.»08,  paid  into  the  British  Ex- 

In  17S7  the  Esriae  dntiet  amonnted  to  £51,758.  In 
18i5  they  had  riaen  to  £2,294,175. 

U  I7J7  tbe  Cnitom.  were  £67,928.  In  18i5  they 
MBonnted  to  £1,909,767. 

At  the  Union  the  popdatioa  of  Sootland  was  1,100,000. 
In  1851  it  had  increaaed  to  2.888,742. 

In  1748,  the  estimated  rental,  or  annual  Talne  of  real 
property  in  SooUand,  amounted  to  822.857/.  It  had  risen, 
iieeordin<r  to  the  real  property  assessmenU  for  property  and 
inoome  inx,  1848-1849.  to  10.715.S8o/. ;  »«^  J^TJJ*^; 
tnined  by  Uie  recent  Lands  Valnntion  Act  to  be  1 1,700,9341. 
in  1855. 

Wc  must  not,  however,  ascribe  all  this  projp-ess 
to  banking,  yet  nobody  acquainted  with  the 
country  donbte  that  it  had  a  share  in  our  national 
prosperity.  .     ,     .  ^ 

Mr.  Miller's  remedy  is  ene  which  has  been  often 
proposed  in  our  Magazine,  namely  to  take  ample 
security  for  the  payment  of  issues,  and  then  leave 
the  bankers  to  provide  how  and  when  they  please 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises,  to  pay  in  gold 
when  it  is  demanded. 

The  pamphlet  deserves  to  be  well  circulated  at 
the  present  time. 


Ateisandro  Qavaizi.    A  Biography,  by  J.  W.  Kwo. 

London  :  J.  W.  King.     Sewed,  pp.  122. 
Thb  writer  of  this  sketch  of   a  very  wonderful 
man  has  been  the  companion  of  Gavazzi's  Englbh 


travels.  Mr.  King  has  all  the  qualifications  of 
Boswell  as  Johnson's  biographer,  for  writing  the 
history  of  QavazzL  He  is  an  ardent  friend  of 
his  hero,  and  has  visited  with  him  all  the  prinei- 
pal  places  in  which  the  Barnabite  monk  has  told 
in  Eugland  the  oppression  that  he  suffered  ia 
Italy,  and  the  wrongs  of  that  his  own  fair  laad. 
Calm  and  sedate  criticism  may  befit  well  tlie 
biographer  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  his  rival  Pompef 
the  Great  in  these  times,  but  if  the  biography  of 
a  living  man  be  well  written,  the  author  deeply 
hates  or  greatly  loves  his  subject.  Euthusissoi 
for  the  man,  and  information  respecting  him,  are 
Mr.  King's  qualifications  for  narrating  GavazzTs 
life ;  and  as  the  volume  is  cheap,  the  admirers  of 
the  Italian  will  read  it  for  themselves ;  while,  as  it 
is  good,  they  will  meet  no  loss  in  securing  this 
pleasure.  A  conversation  between  two  reaiark- 
able  men,  is  all  therefore  that  we  shall  quote  from 
the  book  : — 

Now  cornea  the  important  point,  tlie  most   important  of 
all — important  to  the  Reformer,  and  to   his   mittioa.    In- 
nediately  the«e  &r«t  sermons  in  the  little  chapel  are  adter- 
ttsed.  Oavani  gets  the  int  taste  of  the  Papal  Inqtisition  ia 
Enghmd.     And  therefore,  not  too  fut,  ex-Chaplaia  Qcacnl. 
not  too  fast.     Remember  that  70a  are  stiU  (1850)  a  snbieet 
of  Rom^  aad  of  the  Pope.     Before  yoa  pat  on  the  haWli- 
ments  of  a  gentleman  open  that  missife  which  the  postiAn 
has  jnst  handed  in.     For  with  that  comes  tbe  Ug  of  vsr. 
We  shall  see  wliat  yon  will  do  with   it.     Dr.   WisemsB, 
Bishop  of  Melipotamns,  and  not  yet  moek   Ajehbisbop  of 
Westminster,  presenU  bis  delegated  commands   to  Father 
Oaraui,  which  prohibit  hia  from  opening  hie  monlli  in  the 
chapel  at  Soho,  or  elsewhere.    This  letter  most  be  answered 
personally,  and  at  once.    There  are  not  many  links  ia  ths 
old  gall-chain  remaining.    There  will  be  leas   before  nooo. 
And  so  ex-Chaplain  Qeneral,  now  in  English  eostome,  post 
away  to  the  dipkimatie  ofioe  in  Ooldea-sqaare. 

G. :  Why,  am  I  not  to  preach,  how,  wlien,  and  where  I 
please  in  EngUnd  P 

W. :  Yon  roost  have  a  spiritual  license  from  the  Pope, 
a.:  I  will  not  ask  it. 
W. :  Ton  are  exeommonioated  I 
O. :  For  what  P 
W. :  Fighting  against  the  Pope. 

0. :  I  did  not  fight  against  the  Pope,  bat  against  French 
men !     Then  I  am  excommanicated,  also,  for  assisting  tbe 
wonnded  and  dying  npon  tlie  field  of  battle  f 
W. :  No.     Not  for  the  last. 
0.:  Then  not  for  the  first ! 

W. :  I  will  ask  a  special  pardon  of  the  Pope  for  yoa. 
0. :  I  will  not  accept  it. 

W. :  I  shall  not  grant  yon  permission  to  prendi. 
O. :  Thea  I  will  war  with  yon. 

And  the  defiant  monk  leaves  his  gaantlei  oa  the  Uot  of 
the  Qolden-sqnare  eabinet,  and  walks  fbrik  Aiaiwdni  Oa* 
tazsi,  orator  and  patriot. 
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THE    NEXT    REFORM    BILL. 


Thi  apeelani  poblio  must  be  reasonable  to  tbe 
tatikd  Parliament.     An  ide^  prevails  in  some 
?wier8  that  we  siaj  ha?e  a  new  reform  act  before 
w  fcaw  ripened  barley — aoggestive  of  bad  pros- 
pects for  brewers  and  maUters,  because  a  new 
^xw^m,  on  a  scale  differing  widelj  from  the 
intnt,  a  not  likely  to  be  established  during  the 
^^^KBi  year.    The  new  House  of  Commons  can- 
^  gtt  out  of  the  Whitsun  holidays  into  working 
^^  before  the   beginning  of  June.    Then  a 
^ber  of  election  petitions  must  be  heard,  for 
Mu  are  expressed  whether  a  batch  of  nominal 
^eaben  are  fo  be  the  real  representatives.     The 
^Bates  and  tbe  Mutiny  601,  along  witb  all  the 
innte,  and  several  public  proposab,  from  the  last 
f^'iJMwit^  hare  to  come  on,  and  to  go  through  or 
;le  stopped.    The  Attorney-General  of  England 
"  to  carry  bis    bill  of   vengeance  against   the 
J4mctora  and  managers  of  fraud uleot  institutions. 
^  Lard  Advocate  of  Scotland  haa  his  educational 
lipenmcat  booked  in   hia  mind  for  another  trial. 
fco«todj  will  have,  of  ooursCp  something  to  do  for 
Tttd*  Lord  J,  EuAseUj  as  formerly,  baa  to  do  for 
vitb  the  Jews,  A  colonial  difficulty  Las  appeared 
"  tpcciedlj  regarding  Lord  Clarendon,  the  IVench, 
Kevfonadland,  of  which  we  shall  bear  more 
proper  place    and   time.     A  krge  quantity 
t  boa  to   be  done — more  than  can  be  done 
before  the  middle  of  August — without  a  new 
Bill,  which  would  lead  to  a  new  Farlia-. 
«  the  clerks  of  tbe  Houae  dearly  knew  tbe 
who  are  members  of  the  present  Par- 
A  Reform   Bill,  if  it  be  good,  will  be 
to  the  peace  of  maBj  representatives  ; 
^^^  cannot   expect    to  tetaia  their  lease  of 
|fe  long  after  tbej  have  enacted  tliat  thereafter 
%  unit  be  elected  by  a  lar^r  class  of  persons 
Htt  ibose  wbo  sent  them  mto  Parliament.     A 

til  of  the  entail   laws,  or  tbe   game  laws  ;  of 
69iniei.ion  between    the  church  and  state,  or  a 


revolution  in  any  other  domestic  institution,  with 
deep  old  roots,  would  leave  the  House  of  Commons 
safe  for  a  time,  but  its  own  dissolution  follows  its 
own  reform,  like  a  shadow.  The  Bank  Charter, 
and  necessarily  the  currency  laws,  were  noted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  last  Parliament  in  its 
last  session,  and  they  must  occupy  a  month  of  the 
first  session  of  the  present  Parliament — because 
the  questions  connected  with  them  cannot  be  hud- 
dled over  ;  and  yet  they  cannot  be  postponed. 

The  new  Parliament  therefore  will  take  the 
autumn  and  tbe  winter  for  consideration  before  en- 
krgmg  the  constituency.  This  probability  doea 
not  exonerate  the  supporters  of  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  from  present  duty.  The  first  session  of 
the  new  Parliament  should  not  pass  without  the 
adoption  of  such  resolutions  on  the  subject  as 
might  form  the  basis  or  the  nudeus  of  the  future 
Keform  Bill. 

The  Premier  has  received  a  hearty  and  trusting 
support  from  the  country  to  his  foreign  poUcy.  He 
commences  the  Parliament  of  1857  with  a  clear 
majority  of  seventy,  or  something  more,  and  an 
opposition  of  whom  nearly  one-third  are  loose. 
The  Liberal  Conservatives  have  adopted  the  quali- 
fying adjective  as  a  bridge,  over  which  they  may 
escape  to»  the  treasury  benches,  if  they  find  the 
passage  likely  to  be  one  of  profit. 

The  Premier  has  been  charged  with  aristocratic 
tendencies,  and  absolute  repugnance  towards  de- 
mocracy. He  began  life  in  bad  company,  perhaps ; 
but  he  became  soon  a  disciple  or  follower  of 
George  Canning,  and  he  has  improved  slowly  ever 
since.  He  has  never  at  any  time  made  a  wide 
step  forward.  His  life  has  been  one  of  continuous 
progress,  and,  unlike  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  be 
has  made  neither  startling  nor  sudden  changes. 
Viscount  Pahnerston  could  submit  to  tbe  House 
of  Commons  resolutions  in  favour  of  a  large  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise,  witJ^oujt  i^^onishi^  ^Ic 
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person  acquainted  with  his  former  proceedings. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  did  astonish  many  persons  on 
Boman  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  historians  of  his  political  life  excose,  but  they 
do  not  justify,  the  coarse  which  he  followed  on 
those  questions.  The  historians  of  Yiscotot  Pal- 
mer8ton*8  political  course  will  not  have  the  same 
task  before  them,  e?en  if  he  should,  in  1S57, 
submit  the  plan  of  a  grand  reform  measure  for 
1858. 

We  perfbctly  recollect  the  statement  of  the 
Premier  in  opposing  Mr.  Locke  King's  county 
suffrage  measure  in  the  present  year ;  but  it  does 
not  alter  our  opinion  that  he  may  and  probably  will 
take  the  initiatiye  of  reform.  The  circumstances 
of  the  times  neither  justify  confidence  nor  despond- 
ency. The  object  needed  may  be  procured  if 
nothing  further  be  done  out  of  doors.  More  pro- 
bably in  that  case  another  delusion  may  be  offered 
in  place  of  the  substance.  And  possibly  the  idea 
of  the  Liberal  Consenratiyes  may  prevail,  under 
that  supposition,  and  the  Government  may  halt, 
rest,  and  be  thankful  with  their  majority. 

Two  possibilities  have  to  be  prevented — one, 
nothing ;  another,  next  to  nothing,  or  worse  than 
nothing.  The  proceedings  at  the  hustings  gene- 
rally went  far  to  render  either  of  them  improbable. 
The  adjournment  of  legislation  on  the  subject  for 
the  present  year  would  not  render  either  of  them 
more  possible  than  they  are  now,  but  might  con- 
vert them  into  impossibilities.  The  candidates 
found  among  the  constituencies  a  deep  impression 
that  the  present  mode  of  election,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  elected  and  electors,  require  decided  and 
extensiye  improvement. 

The  Derbyites  sought  refuge  in  ignorance— not 
their  ignorance,  but  the  common  and  prevalent 
ignorance  of  the  country.  They  talked  of  education 
as  the  necessary  precursor  of  power.  Education 
is  an  indefinite  term.  Mankind  will  never  be 
sufficiently  educated ;  yet  at  any  time  since  1832 
a  large  number  of  the  unenfranchis^  have  been 
better  educated  than  a  large  number  of  the  fran- 
chised  ;  and  if  these  gentlemen  had  proposed  an 
educational  test,  they  would  have  been  intelligible, 
although  ii  might  have  been  opposed;  but  educa. 
tion  may  mean  postpostment  until  every  voter  can 
read  Hebrew,  unless  he  is  able  to  pay  ten  pounds 
per  annum,  even  it  be  for  a  beerhouse. 

Mr.  Disraeli  oljected  to  the  ballot^  to  electoral 
districts,  and  universal  suffi-age,  under  their  various 
heads,  in  an  ekborate  essay  delivered  from  the 
hustings,  with  such  eloquence  and  skill  as  kept 
the  Bucldnghamshire  audience  in  patience  for  two 
hours — not  an  easy  task. 

He  objects  to  the  ballot  because  the  electors 
are  trustees  over  the  non-electors,  and  the  latter 
are  entitled  to  know  how  the  former  vote.  The 
opponents  of  the  ballot  thus  appear  to  be  more 
liberal  than  its  supporters,  but  the  appearance  is  a 
deceptive  mirage.  In  what  manner  are  the  non- 
electors  to  examine  the  administration  of  the 
trusty  and  by  what  steps  are  thejr  to  punish  its  per- 


version, or  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  crime  kre- 
after  P  Are  they  to  stone  electors  and  dected  to 
death,  as  some  non-electors  tried  to  do  at  Kidder- 
minster P  Are  they  to  intimidate  electon  as  ii 
Balleymena,  Coleraine,  Sheffield,  andTippenrj? 
Are  they  to  starve  out  objectionable  voters  b;  ex- 
clasiye  dealing  P  If  neither  of  these  schemes  be 
commendable,  and  they  are  expected  to  inflneaoe 
the  public  opinion  of  the  electors  by  calm  ud 
friendly  reasoning,  the  superiority  of  tbe  om- 
franchised  public  opinion  is  acknowledged,  sdI 
should  be  applied  direct.  It  is  clear,  that  if  tbe 
non-electors  have  not  education  to  enable  tbem  to 
vote  well  and  wisely,  they  have  not  edacatiaQ  to 
advise  in  the  disposal  of  other  people's  votes. 

This  responsibility  and  trusteeship  should  be 
defined.  The  writer  voted  in  a  constitaeaej  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  electors,  for  a  popiii- 
tion  exceeding  three,  and  reaching,  perhspii  dor 
nearly  to  four  hundred  thousand  persons.  Evb 
of  the  electors  is  responsible  thus  upon  an  araige 
to  seventeen  individuals, — himself,  and  sixteen  Qa- 
enfranchised  persons.  In  this  constituency  not 
many  more  than  one-half  of  the  electors  dogned 
to  vote.  Is  the  other  half,  induding  tbe  anxioa 
querist,  placed  under  an  additional  responsibilitj 
because  a  large  portion  of  their  neighboors  neg- 
lected their  duty  P  Further,  is  the  responsW; 
incurred  to  all  the  three  hundred  thousand  isdl- 
viduals  who  have  no  Tote,  or  only  to  an  eiact 
proportion  of  them  P  Thus  the  writer  codd  get 
vreU  through  his  trouble  by  taking  the  babies  ooe 
and  two  and  the  other  children,  the  nnrseryDiy 
and  the  housemaid,  the  mistress  and  tbe  master; 
making  one-half  of  his  wards — himself  indosvc 
— and  account  to  their  satisfaotion  for  faia  vote. 
The  other  half  is  more  difficult;  yet^  M 
robbing  his  neighbours  of  any  politicai  interest  h 
the  baker*s  man,  the  butcher's  boy,  the  girl  wk 
brings  the  milk,  and  the  giri  who  takes  tk 
clothes;  the  greengrocer^s  Uul,  the oflman's boj, 
and  the  grocer's  apprentice^  and,  probably,  tke 
postman— -eight  more  individuals — ^he  coold  g^ 
over  his  trusteeship  in  a  quiet  and  respeetabfe 
way.  But  if  he  is  doomed  to  be  penoaallj  i& 
sponsible  to  three  hundred  thousand  men,  ynitt% 
and  children,  of  whom,  personally,  he  seare^ 
knows  three  hundred,  he  begs  respectfdlj  to 
warn  Mr.  Disraeli  that  he  declines  voting  for  bb;- 
body  hereiiter,  and  until  these  people  can  do  (iv 
themselves.    JJ 

Hie  tmsteeslup  is  a  most  misoaUe  botfi  i> 
which  nobody  believes  less  than  Lord  John  Bai- 
sell,  who  originated  the  joke,  except,  periiajii,  Kt. 
Disraeli,  who  repeated  it  with  amplifieatioBS  to  1» 
admirers  in  Backs. 

Equal  representation  was  opposed  by  ttie  )»^ 
of  the  Opposition  in  the  Commons,  bdbre  Ids  )d 
election,  upon  imaginary  grounds.  Books,  be  iA 
would  be  lofit  in  thenpper  departmentdt  tlttThMC*' 
The  name  would  disjE^pear  from  the  tdi  of  ^ 
senate.  All  its  honours  would  be  forgot^ 
Local  associations,  local  memories,  and  bed  y^ 
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woald  be  brashed  oat  of  existenoe.  We  would 
regret  that  result,  agreeing  as  we  do  with  Mr. 
Dwaeli,  that  BaokiDghanishire  should  be  proad  of 
its  past,  and  eyen  of  its  present  political  hbtory. 
Great  men  have  been  eonneoted  with  Bucks  in 
their  political  capaoitj.  It  abounds  in  old  memo- 
ries that  should  not  be  allowed  to  perish.  That 
calamity  would  not  ensue,  howeyer,  bj  bringing 
the  representation  into  closer  consistence  than  it 
now  stands  with  population,  or  population  tmd  pro- 
perty. We  do  not  want  exactitude,  which  would 
require  to  be  amended  at  next  election,  in  order 
to  oontmue  exact.  We  do  not  seek  the  formation 
of  gigantic  departments,  or  districts  with  ten  or 
twenty  lepresentatiyes.  Indeed,  our  plan  would 
keep  up  eyeiy  electorate  now  in  existence ;  but 
add  to  the  small,  at  the  expense  of  the  strong, 
until  a  decent  resemblance  to  a  perfect  system 
were  attained,  although  arithmetical  perfection  is 
not  possible.  The  re- assortment  of  the  electoral 
system  should  proceed  upon  the  idea  of  one  mem- 
ber for  each  district,  or  each  division  of  a  district ; 
and  thus,  although  hereafter  it  might  be  written 
of  Bucks  as  was  once  written  of  a  greater  land 
^  divisa  esi  m  ires  paries  ;"  still  as  it  was  written 
then  "  OmMii  OaUia,"  so  hereafter  men  will  still 
saj  **  0mm  Bueks,*^  with  all  the  honours. 

Mr.  Disraeli  opposed  universal  suffrage,  because 
a  man  with  only  fifty  pounds  annually  cannot  have 
so  mueh  interest  in  the  country  as  a  man  with  a 
rerenue  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Tlie  member 
for  Bucks  eyen  hinted  at  a  mode  of  voting  formed 
upon  the  practice  of  many  joint  stock  companies, 
in  whidi  the  number  of  shares  regulates  the  num- 
ber of  yotes.  The  cases  are  not  equal.  The 
ahardiolders  of  a  joint  stock  company  have  their 
property  risked  in  its  transactions.  A  poor  man 
risks  all  in  his  country.  The  shareholders  of  a 
oompany  are  engaged  therein  only  for  pecuniary 
porpoaes,  with  rare  exceptions.  Tlic  legislation 
of  the  oountry  inydyes  greater  considerations  than 
any  cooneeted  with  property.  A  geulleman  pos- 
seaeed  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  annually  could 
saye  the  means  of  escape  from  ruin.  His  servant 
ont  of  hii  earnings  might  be  unable  to  command 
eyen  the  means  of  flight,  and  must  sink  with  the 
wreck. 

Property,  moreoyer,  does  not  increase  in  real 
yalue  npon  the  multiplication  table  scale.  A  man 
with  a  home  worth  fifty  pounds  has  as  much  in- 
terest in  its  preservation  as  another  whose  house 
and  furniture  haye  cost  fiye  thousand  pounds. 
Tlie  diildren  of  an  industrious  working  man  are 
•8  dear  to  him  as  those  of  any  noble  family  among 
the  Kormans  are  to  their  parents ;  and  he  is  as 
amrinns,  for  their  sake,  that  peace  and  prosperity 
Buy  be  npon  the  land  as  any  person,  however  high 
in  rank,  title,  or  wealth,  may  be  to  perpetuate  hb 
position  to  hb  posterity. 

Mr.  Disraeli  must  have  forgotten  altogether 
the  old  quotations  of  his  party.  He  must  haye 
oyerlocdwd  when  he  turned  the  Bucks  hustings 
into  a  little  Bora  plain,  and  there  set  up  his 


golden  image  after  the  bill  broking,  money  ex* 
changing,  Sidonian  style,  that 

HI  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accomolates,  and  men  decay. 

We  are  getting  into  hard  times.  The  bold  pea- 
santry are  being  abandoned  to  the  colonies  and  the 
States  by  their  natural  admirers  and  friends.  But 
still  "  the  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm** 
is  the  best  defence  of  the  fifty  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.  Except  for  the  first,  the  second  would 
not  be  worth  many  years' purchase,  in  the  present 
unhappy  state  of  the  world.  So  we  fancy  that 
the  Radical  Reformers  must  take  to  the  old  poetry, 
and  declare  that 

A  bold  peasantry,  thair  oonntry's  pride, 
Whea  once  destroyed  can  never  be  lapplied. 

In  our  country — and  it  is  really  the  same,  or 
vrill  soon  be  the  same,  in  Bucks—  the  peasantry  are 
persecuted  by  wealth.  Wealth  clears  and  closes 
glens  that  once  were  the  homes  of  "  fair  women 
and  strong  men.'*  Wealth  turns  the  sheep  grazing 
hills  into  deer  forests.  Wealth  has  been  success- 
fully wrought  for  the  conversion  of  many  small 
farms  into  one.  Wealth  has  given  us  hundreds 
of  bothies  for  thousands  of  cottages.  The  plague 
proceeds,  and  we  are  determined  to  stay  it,  if 
possible,  or  to  try.  It  is  our  time  to  become  Con- 
servative, and  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  is  the 
most  Conservative  measure  of  our  peasantry  and 
small  farmers  that  can  be  now  adopted. 

Viscount  Palmerston  will  bring  out  the  form 
and  shape  of  his  Reform  Bill  at  an  early  date,  if 
he  means  to  defy  alike  his  foes  within  and  his  foea 
without.  The  Premier  has  to  contend  with  enemies 
in  both  quarters.  If  the  new  Reform  Bill  be  to  con- 
tain a  property  qualification  of  any  kind,  of  which 
we  affect  not  to  doubt,  it  will  be  one  attainable  by 
all  industrious  men,  or  it  will  be  shattered  during 
the  agitation  from  this  day  to  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  in  1858.  We  assume  that  a  Bill  to 
change  the  suffrage  decisively  cannot  pass  in  this 
session — but  that  a  sketch  of  any  plan  for  next  * 
year  can  be  supplied*  The  omission  would  only 
give  opportunity  and  strength  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and  other  opponents  of  the  Gbvemroent ;  fill 
the  country  with  surmises ;  and  supply  materials 
for  suspicions  of  a  not  uncharitable  nature. 

Twenty- five  years  since,  the  political  sky  was  red 
and  stormy.  The  popular  feeling  was  evinced  by 
passionate  resolutions  and  by  political  unions.  The 
state  was  in  danger,  and  under  considerable  inti* 
midation.  The  Whig  party  turned  the  stream 
with  admirable  skill.  Their  cry — the  Bill,  the* 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill— silenced 
criticism.  Then  it  was  impossible  to  balance  in- 
terests, or  to  devise  diyergencies  from  the  four 
broad  lines — ten  pounds,  five  pounds,  household 
or  universal  suffrage.  Now  the  public  are  calm 
and  collected,  and  yet  determined  to  haye  a  change 
in  the  distribution  of  electoral  influences,  and  an 
enlargement  of  the  electiye  power.  They  will  not 
be  cheated  earily  into  the  contmnance  of  conve- 
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nieni  borouglu  as  political  presenres,  and  they  will 
not  be  contented  with  any  mode  of  suf rage  that 
excludes  industrious  and  intelligent  men. 

Ten  years  since*  we  pomted  to  means  of  recon- 
ciling those  who  tremble  at  the  name  of  universal 
suffrage,  with  the  representation  of  the  "  bold 
peasantry"  and  the  "  skilled  artisans/'  All  men 
will  admit  in  theory  that  all  other  men  should  hare 
some  influence  in  the  formation  of  laws  that  they 
are  expected  to  obey,  and  in  the  imposition  of 
faxes,  which  they  are  expected  to  pay.  Any  num- 
ber of  men  delay  the  practical  application  of  this 
theory  only  for  the  benefit  of  certain  other  indivi- 
duals, whom  they  treat  as  minors,  or  for  the  safety 
of  society.  Many  individuals  exist  to  whom  the 
snffraj^  would  be  personally  useless ;  but' if  we 
wait  until  the  nation  be  in  a  thoroughly  perfect 
state,  before  we  enable  the  people  to  help  them- 
selves out  of  Ignorance,  the  further  discussion  of 
this  subject  may  be  adjourned  for  a  few  generations. 
Races  of  mankind  exist  who  must  be  guided  by 
others  for  a  time.  At  present,  they  have  no 
desire  for  democratic  and  self-government.  The 
serfs  of  Russia  are,  we  believe,  qnite  delighted 
with  their  bondage.  This  race,  and  others  simi- 
larly situated,  are  different  from  our  own,  and 
require  different  treatment,  but  we  may  be  assured 
that  as  a  nation  begins  to  value  self-government, 
its  concession  must  ooinmenee. 

A  numerous  class  of  politicians  like  concession. 
They  are  bit-by-bit  men— slow  and  sure ;  but  so 
very  slow  that  their  progress  is  sure  to  be  almost 
imperceptible.  They  plot  at  present  a  twenty* 
pounds  franchise  for  counties  as  a  compromise ; 
and  the  addition  of  two  or  three  parishes  to  small 
towns,  for  the  production  of  constituencies  with 
decent  dimensions.  That  is  the  first  sketch  of  a 
Beform  Bill 

The  second  on  the  cards  is  the  same  thing  re- 
peated with  deeper  colours,  fivt  pounds  in  the 
boroughs,  ten  pounds  in  the  counties,  and  a 
greater  upmaking  of  parts  of  counties  into  bo- 
roughs, or  the  clustering  of  several  English  bo- 
roughs after  the  manner  of  Scotch  and  Welsh. 
This  is  the  great  Conservative  measure  of  the 
Middle  Liberals — the  very  wise  men  of  the  party. 
Various  dashes  are  put  into  this  sketch  by  indivi- 
duals, with  brilliant  effect  in  some  instances.  Thus 
several  gentlemen  want  a  burger  representation  of 
the  learned  bodies — of  the  Universities — and  if 
they  would  achieve  no  better  result  for  mankind 
than  the  votes  of  the  present  literati,  wo  are  con- 
tent not  to  increase  our  calamities.  Others  pro- 
#poie  to  turn  income-tax  receipts  into  qualifications 
for  voting;  a  judicious  proposal  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  render  nugatory  in  1860,  by  repealing 
the  income-tax — a  proposition  far  too  good  to  be 
true. 

Next  we  have  the  incidents  —  that  is  to 
Bay,  the  extension  to  somo  part  of  the  three  King- 
doms of  qualifications  inoperative  in  other  parts, 
as  the  forty-shilling  freeholds  to  Scotland,  where 
with  the  alterations  neoe^ai7  to  |neet  local  piw* 


toms  they  would  be  extremely  juat»   reaaonaible, 
and  needful  reforms. 

During  the  general  election,  many  other  schemes 
have  been  mentioned,  and  some  ol  tbeni  mze  of 
small  importance.  The  old  scheme  of  hooadiold 
voting  has  been  named.  Payment  of  direct  rates 
and  taxes  has  been  proposed.  Either  of  the  two 
is  a  broad,  deep  line — ^intelligible  on  that  aoeo«ni. 
The  last  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  the  Iiegiida- 
ture  looks  after  our  money,  and  that  a  representa- 
tive is  merely  a  bore,  through  whioh  the  rc^pie- 
sented  may  be  taxed.  That»  of  course,  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  Legislature  has  more  interesti^ 
privileges  than  to  tax  us,  while  we  all  feel  that  to 
be  a  very  interesting  operation.  In  tlus  coviBtry, 
moreover,  many  families — even  familiee  of  re^eet*- 
bility — are  not  householders,  but  lodgers  ;  sod 
many  householders  pay  no  direct  taxesp  bot  one 
sum  for  their  accommodation,  including  rent  and 
taxes. 

The  persons  who  seek  to  connect  the  **  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise**  with  the  property  of  the 
country,  could  not  adopt  a  better  plan  than  ose 
suggested  ten  years  since  in  this  magazine.  Any 
other  course  short  of  the  widest  suffrage  will  leave 
us  eiq>08ed  to  renewed  agitations*  when  the  natioa 
should  be  "  doing**  instead  of  hunting  after  the 
means  of  "  doing."  The  qualifications  which  will 
command  general  assent  and  respect  most  be 
attainable  by  all  who  value  their  posseasioiu 

A  ^ye  pound  franchise  in  boroughs,  and  a  ten 
pound  franchise  m  counties,  are  not  rational,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  rents  are  higher  relativelj 
in  boroughs  than  in  counties.  Still  these  lines 
might  form  the  foundation  of  a  satisfactory  sys- 
tem, placing  upon  them  as  additional  qualifkaitiops, 
receipts  for  income-tax,  and  the  officials  connected 
with  the  tax  offices  could  register  all  these  Toteca. 

The  nation  will  act  wisely  by  encouraging  the  as- 
cumulation  of  money  in  its  own  securities  ;  aid, 
therefore,  a  given  and  not  a  huge  sum,  hdd  la 
them  for  a  fixed  period,  and  so  long  as  it  is  heid. 
should  qualify.  In  other  words,  the  creditocs  of 
the  nation  for  fifty  pounds  and  upwards  aboald 
vote  on  the  strength  of  their  citixenship  and  thek 
claim. 

The  national  interest  will  always  be  prosioted  1^^ 
the  numerous  friendly  and  other  associations  ibr  sa 
accumulative  purpose,  if  their  affairs  be  coadoeted 
with  adequate  honesty  and  skilL  Therefore  it  aught 
be  proper  to  give  votes  to  persona  holding  a  umi- 
lar  property  to  that  already  mentioned — Olf 
pounds — in  their  stocks.  The  privil^e  could  Qs|f 
be  afforded  to  the  members  of  soeietiea  wUk 
submitted  to  a  thorough  audit  by  Qortamat^ 
accountants.  The  measure  would  aeeue  a  ] 
audit*  a  matter  greatly  required,  if  it  wei 
and  not  after  the  manner  oharaoteiked  hj  one  4( 
the  auditors  of  the  Eoyal  British  Bank  in  hisowa 
proceeding,  as  a  faroe.  The  pnUio  ooold  esi^ 
know  by  that  meana  whether  the  f^  pomda  s( 
atodc  represented  follies  and  frasda,  or  sahstaasa. 

Then  the  nation  has  an  evident  interest  in  tha 
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progress  of  Ufe  assoranoe  to  a  reasonable  extent 
Lai^  polieies  upon  indrndual  lires  are  gambling 
tperakiiona^  unless  in  pecnliar  ciroamstances. 
Female  insaranee  is  not  generallj  necessary,  nnless 
in  ibe  ease  of  a  life  on  wbicb  means  are  suspended. 
These  points,  bowoTer,  cannot  be  regulated  bj  anj 
stereotyped  rule,  altbougb,  for  illustration,  tbe 
notorious  cases  of  Palmer  were  obYiously  specula- 
tire.  A  bealtby  system  of  life  assurance  should 
be  general — if  possible  uniyersal  o?er  male  lives. 
Thefore,  we  said  ten  years  since,  as  we  now  say, 
that  life  assurance  policies  should  qualify  those 
who  hM  them  to  vote  after  the  premium  for  two 
or  three  years  has  been  paid  upon  them.  A 
minimum  amount  would  be  struck,  which  should 
not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  in  the  case 
ci  agricultural  labourers,  and  seversl  badly  paid 
classes  of  artisans,  fifty  pounds  would  be  sufficient, 
A  similar  rule  might  be  adopted  ia  favour  of  per- 
sons advanced  in  years,  and  whose  payments  would 
be  mndk  over  the  average. 

The  Uist  franchise  would  operate  slowly.  Even 
if  parties  were  allowed  to  pay  at  once  the  amount 
of  three  years'  premiums,  very  few  would  use  the 
permission,  llierefore  it  would  be  a  gradual 
scheme ;  but  one  that  would,  in  its  course,  bring 
many  social  advantages  in  addition  to  those  of  a 
political  nature. 

In  this  case  again,  the  policies  of  Companies 
whose  affairs  were  r^larly  submitted  to  the  audit 
of  a  pnblio  accountant  could  only  qualify ;    and 


a  great  benefit  would  result  from  that  course ;  be- 
cause Companies  whose  policies  did  not  qualify 
would  either  be  old  and  rich,  but,  like  Caesar's  wife, 
above  suspicion — or  they  would  lose  public  esteem, 
and  live,  if  they  lived  at  all,  with  a  noia  bene  upon 
their  proposals. 

We  throw  out  these  suggestions  as  practical 
replies  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  arguments  concerning  pro- 
perty, and  as  a  means  of  linking  labour  to  the 
property  of  the  country,  with  the  consciousness 
that  any  scheme  of  political  reform  which  does 
not  afford  a  representation  to  industry  in  all  its 
departments  should  not,  and  will  not,  remove  agi- 
tation ;  and  that  any  exceptions  of  a  qualifying 
nature  to  a  general  principle,  must  take  the  shape 
of  advantages,  attainable  and  desirable,  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people — must  be  such  as  it  would 
be  a  reproach  not  to  wb,  if  they  are  to  be  final 
in  their  character,  and  twine  the  people  around 
and  into  the  constitution  of  the  country — making 
them  to  feel  that  its  affairs  are  under  their  own 
management :  that  its  might  is  wielded  by  them  : 
that  its  power  is  their  power :  its  resources  their 
resources :  its  laws  the  laws  that  they  adopt,  and, 
therefore,  must  obey  :  its  prosperity  their  pride : 
and  work  all  classes  out  of  antagonism,  wearing 
off  the  rugged  edges  of  distinctions  that  must  al- 
ways exist — into  one  strong  current — ^hating  one 
object  deeper  and  stronger  than  of  old,  but  with 
fewer  rapids  and  rocks,  and  something  less  of  foam 
and  fury  in  its  course. 


THE    TESTIMONY    OP    THE    ROCKS.* 


Tkb  «*TestimoBy  of  the  Bocks"  is  a  posthu- 
nMMM  Tohune.  Hie  arrangements  for  its  publica- 
tion wtn  almost  completed,^  the  prefatory  notes 
ware  prepared,  and  the  dedication  to  a  personal 
friend  was  written  before  the  author's  death.  The 
oireamstanoes  connected  with  that  sad  event  were 
hrieAy  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  this  publica- 
tion, immediately  after  its  occurrence.  Hugh 
Millar  was  a  native  of  Cromarty,  in  the  north  of 
Sootfamd.  His  famfly  were  engaged  in  those 
kiborioas  duties  by  which  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  live,  fie  was  deprived  early  of  his 
£^iMr*s  guidance  «id  help,  and  his  education  and 
support  devdived  almost  entirely  upon  his  mother 
and  bar  rdatives.  He  wrote  an  autobiography, 
ai  least  of  his  schoolboy  days,  in  which  he  lays  no 
eiaiai  to  precocity  of  intellect.  His  career  at 
sehool  was  not  very  brilliant,  and  the  schools 
he  attended  were  not  calculated  to  elioit  a  genius 
thai  was  hidden  perhaps  beneath  a  thick  crust. 
Ai  a  sabseqnent  period  he  chose,  or  was  thrown 
into^  a  reiy  laborious  profession ;  and  yet  his  ap- 
prentiasship  and  subsequent  experience  as  a  stone- 


mason gave  to  scientifio  circles,  at  a  future  day, 
his  "  old  red  sand  stone.** 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  man  of  fipparently  great  phy- 
sical strength  ;  and  he  was  able  to  follow  days  of 
hard  labour  by  evenings  of  hard  and  solitary  read- 
ing. He  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  classic 
works  in  the  English  language,  and  gradually  his 
own  style  was  moulded  on  the  best  models.  He 
travelled,  in  connexion  with  his  trade,  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Scotland,  and  he  became  ac- 
quainted intimately  with  its  scenery  and  its  tradi- 
tions. The  first  work  published  by  him,  under  the 
title  of  ••Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland," 
evinced  imaginative  powers  which  might  have  made 
him  popular  in  fictitious  narrative ;  but  he  did  not 
pursue  that  vein.  His  labour  amoug  the  quarries , 
and  the  rocks  of  his  country  brought  under  his 
eyes  fragments  of  an  cariy  worid — the  remains 
of  that  pre-Adamite  period  of  which  he,  was  de- 
stined to  be  an  able  and  popular  illustrator.  The 
respect  shown  to  Hugh  Miller  during  his  youth, 
in  the  Uttb  town  where  his  personal  history  was 
known  to  every  family,  is  the  best  commentary  on 
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his   bhavAoier  ai  that  tima.    Ha  beoame  fullj 
qvalifiad  for  tlie  duties  of  aooouniant  iu  a  local 
bank  there,  and  he  receiyed  the  appointment. 
This  period  of  his  life  embraeed  perhaps  its  hap- 
piest years;  for  bis  labours  were  comparatiredj 
light,  his  circumstances  were  easy,  and  the  abun- 
dimt  leisure  which  he  possessed  was  employed  in 
adding  to  his  general  knowledge.     He  was  tbus 
engaged,   and  years  were  passing  pleasantly  and 
profitably  with  bim ;  and  he  could  haYe  said  with 
the  Shunamite— "  I  dwell  among  my  own  people,'* 
when  the  anti-patronage  party  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  parties  who  wished  a 
compromise  with  '*  the  evil  thing,**  willing  to  keep 
the  name  without  quite  all  the  reality,  carried  the 
celebrated  **  veto  law.*'    This  ecclesiastical  enact- 
ment gave  to  communicants  in  a  congregation  the 
power  to  "  Teto**  the  patron's  presentee.    The  re- 
formers in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  argued  that  as 
patronage  at  a  comparatively  recent  'period  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  against  the  conditions  of  the 
onion  between  Enghind  and  Scotland,  they  did  not 
aet  harshly  towards  the  patrons  in  limiting  their 
right  to  present  by  the  refusal  of  the  people  to 
reoeiye.     Indeed,  the  practice  of  the  church,  as 
reoognised  by  the  civil  law,  required  two  processes, 
unoonneoted  with  the  patron,  to  render  his  pre- 
sentation valid.    The  call  of  the  people,  and  the 
trial  of  the  Presbytery,  were  theoretically  as  much 
elements  in  obtaining  a  benefice  as  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  patron.    The  call  of  the  people  had 
beoome,  indeed,  in  many  parishes  a  ceremony  or 
formality  without  vital  influence.     The  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  naturally  supposed  that  the  communi- 
oants  would  only  forbid,  by  a  solemn  document 
and  process  the  ordination  of  a  presentee,  in  ex- 
treme cases.     It  was  obviously   a  less  offensive 
thing  to  choose  a  person  unconnected  with  the 
patron  of  the  parish  than,  to  reject  his  friend  or 
protege,   after  the  presentation  bad  been  issued. 
The  scheme  did  not  work  agreeably.     Towards  the 
church  its  operations  were  advantageous,  but  to- 
wards the  patrons  and  their  friends  they  were  trou- 
blesome.    Therefore  the  civil  courts  endeavoured 
to   induct  those  presentees  who  were  unpopular, 
and  vetoed,  both   into  the  spiritualities  and  the 
temporalites    of   the   living.     A    new  question 
arose  then.     The  Church  of  Scotland,  unlike  that 
of  England,  insisted  that  the  civil  courts  had  no 
power  over  its  spiritual  functions.     The  latter, 
however,  ordered  them  to  induct  and  ordain  with- 
out  reference  to  their  own  laws  or  the  will  of  the 
people.     These  orders  would  have  been  obeyed  by 
one  party,  and  were  resented  by  the  majority.    At 
an  early  stage  of  the  controversy,  a  pamphlet  was 
published  in  Edinburgh   on  the  subject,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  addressed,  if  we  correctly  remem- 
ber,  to  Lord  Brougham.    Among  the  common 
herd  of  pamphlets,  it  was  apt  to  be  lost ;  but  the 
earnestness,  and,  perhaps,  the  sarcastic  tone  of  the 
writer,  rivetted  the  attention  of  some  Edinburgh 
gentlemen,  who  had  planned  at  that  period  the 


establiahment  of  a  newspaper  to  advocate  the 
views  of  the  miyority  in  the  church.  They  sag- 
gested  that  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  should  be- 
come the  editor  of  the  paper.  Their  proposals 
were  accepted,  and  thus  Hugh  XiUer  was  tnu- 
ferred  from  his  desk  in  Cromarty  to  the  editorship 
of  the  JTitness  in  Edinburgh.  The  paper  had  the 
active  support  of  an  enthusiastic  and  nomeroas 
party,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  journals  that 
have  paid  their  expenses  from  the  ooBimencaneat 
of  their  career. 

A  number  of  able  men  were  associated  with 
the  editor  in  contributing  to  the  WUnM^  but  his 
own  papers  always  formed  its  principal  attrac- 
tion. They  were  written  with  great  cars, 
and  their  compoaition  was  often  a  laborious  pro- 
cess. Thus  the  journal  sehiom  referred  to  the 
topic  of  the  day,  and  never  in  articles  written  by 
the  editor.  The  ^r»/Mt«  criticised  its  opponi^ 
iu  a  caustic  and  severe  style,  and  defended  its 
supporters  with  the  usual  warmth,  but  with  more 
than  the  usual  talent.  The  first  operation 
might  have  been  safely  neglected,  and  it  waa  not 
useful  to  the  party.  Statements  altogoUira*  inde- 
fensible were  often  made  req[»ecting  individuals. 
They  were  more  likely  to  alienate  friends  tluui  to 
convert  foes.  The  heat  and  passion  of  a  great 
controversy  may  now  extenuate  those  errors ;  and 
if  the  common  practice  of  many  other  writera  WDuld 
have  justified  them,  that  justification  was  afforded. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  Whig^  or  something  mor^  bat 
he  never  appears  to  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
political  progress ;  although  many  aUe  papers 
were  contributed  by  him  on  sanatory  and  on  ao^ 
questions.  His  geological  works  undoubtedly  oe- 
cupied  the  greater  portion  of  his  time.  His  heart 
was  more  in  them  than  in  any  of  his  other  en- 
gagements. They  abound  with  passages  of  sin- 
gular beauty  and  eloquence,  in  his  descriptioBs 
of  fossil  remams  hidden  for  ages  among  the  rooka^ 
and  excavated  by  that  indomitable  researeh  whieh 
he  applied  to  his  favouiite  study.  He  was  an 
acute  and  careful  observer,  aud  he  daUneated  vkst 
he  saw  in  clear  and  chaste  language,  but  aot  m 
terms  clearer  or  more  eloquent  than  those  ia  iMik 
he  describes  only  what  he  imagined. 

The  "Testimony  of  the  Rocks"  conaiats  ol 
twelve  lectures  of  which  the  greater  put  watt 
delivered  to  popular  audiences,  and  some  aewer 
have  been  read  in  public.  One  of  these  leetens 
is  particularly  devoted  to  a  desoripti(»  of  tie 
manner  in  which  Moses  was  inspbed  to  wiile  tiM 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  word  tranalatod 
"  days'*  in  that  chapter  b  of  course  held  to  meaa 
periods  of  long  time,  but  of  unequal  dnralkan. 
Moses  b  supposed  in  vision  to  have  seen  tki 
changes  on  the  earth's  surface  in  a  series  ef 
panoramic  pictures,  as  they  would  have  appeated 
to  a  living  man  stationed  upon  the  giobe.  ~ 
change  of  scenery  is  denoted  by  a  day.  We  ( 
not  doubt  that  the  delineation  of  these  piotwes 
has  been  a  weary  work.  It  dispk^  uneeMon 
eare,  even  in  a  rdfime  where  tnuea  of  giesk  mtn 
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are  niaiked  on  ererj  page.  The  result  is  not,  we 
ihink,  exceeded  in  any  yolome  of  the  English 
language  in  its  peculiar  style.  It  is  remarkably 
beaniifel.  With  a  resemUanee  to  the  descriptive 
matter  in  Rasselas,  not  in  subject  bat  in  style 
only,  it  is  superior  as  a  specimen  of  artistic  and 
finished  writing.  The  resemblance  does  not  cease 
there.  It  has  the  same  foundation — in  the 
imagination  of  the  writer.  It  is  not  a  logical 
dadootion  from  any  fact,  but  a  eapti?atiug  freak  of 
faney. 

A  difficulty  is  by  some  persons  supposed  to 
exist  in  reconciling  the  statements  of  Scripture 
wHh  the  eridences  of  geology.  The  author  of 
the  **  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  **  experienced  no 
aneli  difficulty,  and  we  experience  none.  He, 
howerer,  got  over  the  apparent  contradiction  by  a 
laborious  process.  Ours  is  easy,  and^  we  think, 
rational.  The  canon  of  reyelation  is  complete. 
Is  the  canon  of  geology  complete  P  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  told  to  expect  more  discoYcries. 
We  expect  them  in  confidence  and  patience ;  but 
we  refuse  to  decide  upon  incomplete  and  erer 
elianging  eridence.  Finish  the  case,  and  then  it 
may  be  examined  profitably.  Until  then  we  refuse 
to  deal  with  it  as  perfect  eyidence.  The  follow- 
ing extraot  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  seeking  truth  without  endeavouring  to  fit  it 
into  systems  :— 

It  is  a  great  fact,  oow  fallj  established  in  the  coarse  of 

geoloiioal  discorery,  that  between  the  plants  which  in  the 

preaent  tiaie  ooter  the  earth,  and  the  animals  which  inhabit 

it,  nod  the  aainuds  and  plants  of  the  later  extinct  creations, 

tbcn  OMirrsd  ao  ktnk  or  blank,  bat  that,  on  the  contrary, 

iMBj  of  thm  existing  organisns  were  contemporary  during 

the  Tiwv^i^c  of  their  being  with  many  of  the  extinct  ones 

dvring  the  erening  of  theirs.    We  know,  farther,  that  not 

a  few  of  the  shdis  which   now  Utc  on  onr  coasts,  and 

aerfcial  of  ersa  tiM  wiM  aoinals  which  ooatinne  to  sarrive 

mmii  oar  tiwts  of  hill  and  forest,  were  in  existence  many 

i^es  an  the  hamaa  age  began.    Instead  of  dating  their 

beginning  only  a  single  natnral  day,  or  at  most  two  natural 

4/^  in  adTanee  of  man,  they  mast  hare  preceded  him  by 

■any  thonsands  of  years.    In  fine,  in  consequence  of  that 

eoasptntifely  reseat  exteasion  of  geological  !iuts,in  the  di- 

BBStioa  of  ths  ktsr  systems  and  formatioas,  through  whish 

wa  ««  led  to  know  that  the  present  creation  was  not  cut  off 

abrmptly  torn  the  preceding  one,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 

it  dovetailed  into  it  at  a  thoosand  different  points,  we  are 

led  also  to  know  that  any  scheme  of  reconciliation  which 

waaid  separate  bstween  the  recent  and  the  extinct  existences 

ky  ashftotie  golpkof  death  aaddarkness,  is  a  scheme  which 

M  kafsr  BMsts  the  necessities  of  the  case.    Though  per- 

fcsHy  adequate  forty  years  ago,  it  has  been  greatly  outgrown 

by  the  progress  of  geologiod  disco? ery,  and  is,  as  I  haTc 

said,  adequate  no  longer  i  and  it  becomes  a  not  nnimportant 

■sWiii  to  determine  the  special  scheme  that  would  bring 

iaio  soaplstest  hanaoay   ths  coarse  of  ofeation,  as  now 

^WMrtained  by  the  geokigist,  and  that  brief  bat  sublime 

*aamtiTe  of  its  progress  which  forms  a  meet  introduction  in 

holy  writ  to  the  history  of  the  human  family.    The  first 

qMstion  to  whi^  we  most  address  ourselTCs  in  any  such 

Inqaiiy  is  of  eoaise  a  very  obrious  one,— What  are  the 

fcsta  BSJeatiieally  dstenaiaed  which  now  demaad  anew 

.ashaaaof  rsconciliatioa. 

I       lathe daysof  Dr.  Fye Smith  and  Dr. Chalmers, 
m  WMie  of  leeoneiliation  was  proposed  which  the 
of  iciflMe  reMhnnidesa  now!    In  the 


days  of  some  other  personages  the  present,  or  any 
other  scheme  now  derised  may  be  set  aside  l^ 
new  evidence.  The  facts  now  stated  may  be  cor- 
rect»  and  yet  the  inferences  may  be  loose  and 
useless.  The  periods  affixed  by  this  author  to  the 
changes  in  the  earth  which  he  describes,  are  thou- 
sands of  years  in  some  places,  and  myriads  of  ages 
in  others.  A  science  that  leaves  such  margins 
in  its  chronology  has  yet  to  be  reduced  to  order ; 
and  is  chaos  itself.  In  spite  of  these  slight  dif- 
ferences the  lecturer  felt  no  difficulty  in  dismis- 
sing Dr.  Pye  Smith's  scheme. 

The  scheme  of  reconciliation  adopted  by  the  late  Dr. 
Pye  Smith,  though,  saTC  in  one  particuhir,  identified  as  I 
hare  said  with  that  of  Dr.  Ohalaers,  is  made  in  Tirtne  of 
its  single  point  of  diffisreace,  to  steer  dear  of  the  difliculty. 
Both  schemes  exhibit  the  creation  recorded  in  Geoesis  as 
aa  event  which  took  place  about  six  thousand  years  ago, 
— both  describe  it  as  begun  and  completed  in  six  natural 
days,  and  both  repreeent  it  as  eat  off  firom  a  prerionsly 
existing  creation  by  a  chaotic  period  of  death  and  darimess. 
But  while,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Chalmers,  both  the 
Biblical  creation  and  the  prerioos  period  of  death  are 
represented  as  co-extensiTO  with  the  globe,  they  are  repre- 
sented according  to  that  of  Dr.  Smith,  as  limited  and  loed. 
They  may  have  extended,  it  is  said,  only  orer  a  few  profinoes 
of  Ceotral  Asia,  in  which,  when  all  waa  Ufo  and  light  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  there  reigned  ior  a  time  only  death 
and  darkness,  amid  the  welterings  of  a  chaotic  sea,  which, 
at  the  Diriue  command,  was  penetrated  by  light,  and  ocoo- 
pied  by  dry  land,  and  ultimatelT,  ere  the  end  of  the  creatiTe 
week,  became  a  centre  in  which  certain  plants  acd  animals, 
and  dnally  man  himself,  were  created.  And  this  soheme, 
by  leaving  to  the  geologist,  u  this  country  and  elsewhere, 
save  mishap  in  some  unknown  Asiatic  district,  his  unbroken 
series,  certainly  does  not  conflict  with  the  fiicts  educed  by 
geological  discovery.  It  virtually  removes  Scripture  altoge- 
ther  out  of  the  field. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  on  this  and  on  some  other 
accounts  it  has  failed  to  satisfy  ate*  I  have  stumbled,  too, 
at  the  conception  of  a  merely  local  and  limited  chaos,  in 
which  the  darkness  would  be  so  complete,  that  when  first 
penetrated  by  the  light,  that  penetration  could  be  described 
as  actually  a  making  or  creating  of  light ;  and  that  while 
life  obtained  all  around  its  precincts,  could  yet  be  thoroughly 
void  of  life.  A  local  darkness,  so  profoond  as  to  admit  no 
ray  of  light,  seems  to  have  fallen  for  a  time  on  Egypt,  as  one 
of  the  ten  pbgues  ;  but  the  event  was  evidently  miraculous, 
and  no  student  of  natural  science  is  entitled  to  have  re- 
coarse,  in  order  to  extricate  himsslf  oat  of  a  diilcalty,  to 
sappositioas  unreeorded  mirades.  Creation  cannot  take 
place  without  miracle ;  but  it  would  be  a  strange  reversal  of 
all  our  previous  oondusions  on  the  subject,  should  we  have 
to  hold  that  the  dead  dark  bUnk  out  of  which  creation  arose 
was  miraculons  als6. 

And  if;  ngeeting  mirade,  we  cast  oursdvss  on  the  purely 
natnral,  we  find  that  the  local  darknesses  dependent  on 
known  causes  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  history,  were 
always  either  very  imperfect,  like  the  darkness  of  your  Lon- 
don fogs,  or  very  temporary  like  the  darkness  described  by 
Pliny  as  occasioned  by  a  doad  of  volcanic  aabes :  and  so, 
altogether  fail  to  meet  the  demands  of  sueh  an  hypothesis  as 
that  of  Dr.  Smith.  And  yet  farther,  I  am  disposed,  I  most 
add,  to  look  for  a  broader  and  more  general  meaning  in  that 
grand  description  of  the  creation  of  all  things  with  which 
the  divine  record  so  i^ropriately  opens,  than  I  could  re- 
cognise it  as  forming,  were  I  assured  it  referred  to  but  one 
of  many  existing  creations— a  creation  restricted  to  mayhap 
a  few  hundred  square  miles  of  country,  and  to  mayhap  a 
few  scores  of  animals  and  planU.  WhsA,  then,  is  the  scheme 
of  reconciliation  which  I  would  venture  to  propound? 

We  hare  hiated  at  tfefg^iglgfy  ey^^*^' 


sc^ 
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•ohcne.    He  tuppoMt  tkti  the  put  was  reteided 
in  TisioQ  to  Moset,  as  the  fature  was  seen  in 
Tision  by  other  prophets.     If  the  theory  were 
correct,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  circuinstanoe 
would  not  baYC  remained  to  be  diaooYcred  in  the 
nineteenth  century.     A  vision  of  the  past  anterior 
to  the  existence  of  mankind,  wonld  hate  been  as 
miraculous  as  a  vision  of  the  fature ;  and  the  seer 
backward!  would  have  explained  the  sources  of 
his  knowledge,  as  other  seers  into  the  future  have 
done.     The  subject  is  more  curious  than  profitable 
—curious  indeed  it  may  be,  whereas  profitable  it 
is  not ;  becanse  as  yet  we  have  no  evidence  from 
geolog^  contradictory  of  the  Mosaic  narrative; 
except  the  assumption  that  more  work  was  done, 
than  could  have  been  done  in  a  day.    What  is  a 
day  f      Even  the  English  word  implies  with  the 
explanation  given  in  Genesis  an  unequal  length 
of  time.     Some  of  the  days  known  on  this  globe 
from  evening  to  m(»ming  extend  to  months  of 
time.     The  expression  day,  it  seems  generally 
agreed,  might  be  rendered  epoch  or  period  with 
propriety.     It  ir  the  interval  therefore  from  a 
morning   to  an  evening  that  has  to  be  sought, 
if  there  be  any  use  in  seeking  what  in  no  way  con- 
cerns our  welfare.     Any  ordinary  reader,  viewing 
the  narrative  with  the  light  afforded  by  the  Provi- 
dential economy  now  existing,  would  perceive  that 
a  day  of  twelve  hours  was  no  more  intended  than 
of  eighteen,  or  nine,  or  four  hours,  or  four  months, 
—all  days  extending  from  morning  to  evening,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world ;    and  it  is  clear 
that  a  day  of  twenty- four  hours  could   not  have 
been  meant,  because  the  evening  and  the  morning 
are  expressly  mentioned,   excluding  the   night. 
We  should  collect  from  the  statement,   therefore, 
that  the  word  translated,  and  properly  translated, 
**  day  "  meant  a  period  of  activity,  followed    by 
another  without  change.    The  commencement  of 
.    the  active  period  would  be  represented  as  the  m<Nr- 
ning,  and  the  termination  as  the  evening. 

Such  is  the  legitimate  meaning  of  the  inspired 
narrative,  and  to  this  meaning  science  has  never 
required  any  scheme  of  reconciliation.  It  never 
stood  in  want  of  reconciliation.  The  plans  that  have 
been  offered  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  by  Mr.  Miller,  and 
by  others,  are  alike  unnecessary  to  those  who 
have  no  wish  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  describes  the 
eare  with  which  the  future  abode  of  mankind  was 
provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  their  exist- 
ence : — 

Thai  which  chieflj  dittingnuhed  the  PalsoBoic  from  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  periods  was  its  gorgeons  flora. 
It  was  emphaticaUy  the  period  of  plants, — **  of  herbs  yield- 
ing  seed  after  their  kind.**  In  no  other  age  did  the  world 
ever  witness  snch  a  flora ;  the  yonth  of  the  earth  was  peca- 
Ihurly  a  green  and  umbrageous  yonth, — a  yonth  of  dnsk  and 
tanked  forests,  of  hngo  pines  and  stately  arancarians,  of 
the  rced-like  caUmite,  the  tall  tree  fern,  the  sculptured  si- 
gUlaria,  and  the  hirsute  lepidodendron.  WhercTer  dry  knd 
or  shallow  lake,  or  running  stream  appeared  from  where 
MclvilTe  Island  now  spreads  out  its  ice  wastes  under  the 
star  of  the  pole,  to  where  the  arid  plains  of  Australia  lie 


solitiiy  besMtk  the  bright  enasoC  tkt  soafth,  a  iMk  ndte- 
uriant  herbage  eumbered  every  foot-breadth  of  Ike  daak 
and  steaming  soil;  and  even  to  distant  planeU  our  eaA 
must  have  shone  through  the  enveloping  doqd  with  a  gicea 
aad  delicate  ray.  Of  this  extraordinary  age  of  ?laito  «• 
have  our  ekseffttl  rtoMoibnaeen  and  witMSMi  IB  tko  itMS 
that  war  in  our  chimo^s  when  we  pile  up  th«  wiatv  ii^ 
—in  the  brilliant  gas  that  now  easU  iU  light  oa  this  grat 
assemblage,  and  that  lightens  op  the  streeU  and  lanes  of 
this  fast  city— in  the  glowing  furnaces  that  sadt  onr  me- 
tals, and  gif  e  moving  power  to  our  ponderoas 
in  the  long  dusky  traius  that  shriek  aad  aeort^  i 
like  athwart  our  landscapes,— aad  iu  the  great 
loped  vessels  that  dariceu  the  k>wer  reaches  of  yoar  aoUs 
river,  and  rush  in  foam  over  ocean  and  sea.  The  geolagae 
eridenee  U  so  complete  as  to  be  pateat  to  all,  that  the  flitf 
great  period  was,  as  described  in  the  Mosaie  neoi4,  peea- 
liarly  a  period  of  herbs  aad  trees,  **  yieUieg  seed  after  tkir 
kind." 

Mr.  Miller  arguea  through  all  the  chaplefa  cr 
lectures  which  form  this  volume,  that  the  vege- 
tation requisite  to  form  the  eoalfidds  oookl  odiy 
have  been  produced  in  long  period  from  the  teen- 
ing  earth.  We  are  not  certain  that  anj  deBOO- 
stration  of  this  opinion  has  ever  been  made.  A 
curious  example  occurs  in  these  latter  dajm  oC  tkc 
formation  of  a  substance  resembling  eosi,  hj  the 
compression  of  peat,  and  still  further  in  the  pns- 
sure  of  sawdust  into  a  solid  body,  for  which  a 
patent  was  taken  some  years  smce.  By  either  of 
these  schemes  a  correct  idea  might  be  fornaed  of 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  contained  in  the 
known  coal  measures.  Our  impreesioa  is  thai 
Mr.  Miller  exaggerated,  of  course  uncouadoasly, 
the  space  on  earth,  and  in  time,  that  would  have 
been  required  for  their  production.  He  8iip|ioBed 
that  the  first  period  for  which  geologists  have  to 
account  is  the  third  or  herb-creatiiig  daj, 
this  great  period  of  the  globe's  history 
guished  by  vast  vegetable  productiona,  sock  as 
might  grow  rapidly  on  the  aarfaoe  of  the  enrtk, 
heated  by  internal  fires,  and  surrounded  hj  aa 
atmosphere  of  steam.  The  vegetaUes  wlneh  are 
supposed  to  form  coal  are  chiefly  of  the  fern  dasa, 
which  grow  with  amaxing  rapidity  even  in  the 
present  state  of  Uie  world.  The  extent  of  tht 
known  coal  districts  is  trivial  when  eontmsicd 
with  the  earth's  surface.  In  temperate  eiimrtie 
we  form  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  nagiSkj 
wherewith  herbs,  plants*  and  trees  assume  : 
tude  in  the  tropics.  A  proposal  exists  for  i 
paper  out  of  the  phuntain  fibre.  That 
deemed  worthless  by  the  planters  of  the  West 
Indies,  who  have  difficulty  in  oonauming  ths 
quantity  that  they  grow  for  the  fruit.  Sonie  dij 
we  may  have  artificial  fuel  made  ficom  trn|diwl 
vegetation  by  hydraulic  compreaaioB.  The  Skn 
might  be  cheaply  crushed  into  atoms.  Tkey 
could  be  formed  rapidly  into  blocks  of  avfioiMft 
consistence  to  cut  and  polish.  Our  peat  oertii^ 
may  be  turned  into  blocks  of  that  desoriptien  an  a 
few  minutes.  We  have  seen  that  done  bj  a  «^ 
chine  patented  by  the  kte  Mr.  Gwynae,  of  Bnt» 
street,  Lpndon.  The  prooesa,  perhaps*  has  aaft 
been  found  profitable^  uid  thua  the  oreditom  end 
shareholders  of  the  Boyal  BiritUiBank  aiAr 
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loM ;  bol»  Mir.  Chvjmia  was  sangome  of  aehiemg 
gxctti  resohs  from  Ms  patent^  and  the  one  to 
whkk  we  refer  accomplished  its  work. 

A  proposal  was  made  some  time  since  to  use 
tbe  Inivmen  of  Tobago^  mixed  with  rough  Tegeta- 
h!e  matter,  and  one  person  proposed  its  mixture 
with  sand — for  fuel  to  steamers.  The  project  is 
not  abandoned ;  and  thus  from  seyeral  sources  we 
maj  hereafter  have  practical  proof  of  the  quantity 
of    nutter  employed   in  the  formation  of  coaL 

The  Bible  bc^ns  with  the  words,  *'  In  the  begin- 
ning Qod  created  the  hea?en  and  the  earth." 
Boc^hroyd,  in  his  translation  says,  "  the  beavens," 
-— ezplauuBg  the  reason  thus  in  a  note, — '*  as  our 
kagimge  admits  tbe  plural,  hea? ens,  as  well  as  hea- 
▼en,  I  have  uniformly  adopted  it  as  expressing  both 
tbe  sense  and  the  idiom  of  the  original'*  The 
antiukrised  Tcrsion proceeds  thus :  "And  the  earth 
was  wiihoat  form  and  void,'*  qualities  which  we 
do  not  comprehend ;  but  the  words  are  rendered 
in  Boothroyd's  translation — "And  the  earth  was 
deadate  and  waste'* — a  better  renderiDg,  we  believe 
and  at  least  more  in  accordance  with  the  structure 
of  our  hinguage.  Some  form  matter  must  always 
aaanme.  The  original  meaning  appears  to  be  brat 
eanied  out  by  our  word  "desdate,**  which  is  em- 
ployed again  by  Boothroyd  in  Jeremiah  iv.  23, 
where  the  translators  of  the  authorised  rersion 
liaTC  repeated  the  words,  "without  form  or  void.*' 
The  chapter  in  Jeremiah,  where  the  same  words 
ooenr,  with  the  addition  that  the  heayens  were 
withont  light,  describes  by  them  the  consequences 
of  serere  judgments  of  the  Lord  upon  great 
crimes.  A  comparison  of  the  two  passages  in 
soBse  Bcasure  sustains  an  idea  of  Mr.  Miller's, 
expressed  for  poetic  purposes,  as  he  says,  in  ano* 
ther  diapter  or  lecture,  that  this  same  earth 
bdoi^ed  in  some  way  to  the  rebellious  spirits,  and 
ikat  it  was  made  desolate  and  waste  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Almighty,  long  before  the  creation  of 
oytt.  In  this  manner  he  illustrates  the  enmity 
**  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed."  In  justice  to 
Mr.  Miller,  we  must  add  that  he  was  merely  sug- 
gesting a  companion  poem  to  "  Paradise  Lost," 
with  this  idea  as  it  subject  We  may  not  pry  too 
eorionsly  into  matters  not  rerealed,  but  a  suggestiTC 
exists  between  tlie  first  and  second 
I  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the 
I  naoMd  in  Jeremiah. 

Ibe  metallic  period  of  the  globe — its  igneous 
In  which  our  metab  were  produced — and 
gnnite  mountains  run  into  their  gigantic  moulds, 
is  net  touched  by  geologists  with  that  familiarity 
whkh  they  employ  in  describing  the  deposits  m 
which  they  find  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  We  ha? e  no  means  of  tracing  the  formation 
of  tbe  metals^  but  since  they  are  of  vital  import- 
emee  to  mankind,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  pre- 
oeded  those  devel<^>ements  of  creative  power,  nar* 
x«^  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  or  that  pas- 
sage saay  be  confined  to  the  creation  of  things 
-fisible  to  any  eye  on  the  globe.  The  professioiml 
gs^ogist  finds  no  dificulties  in  anything.  Generally 


he  can  find  a  cause,  and  make  an  eiqplanation  in 
any  curcumstances.  These  statements  have  fre* 
quently  a  perfect  appearance,  until,  under  a  dose 
examination,  they  are  found  to  be  full  of  cracks 
and  flaws.  The  general  public  are,  of  course,  in 
a  worse  position.  An  idea  is  common  that  cod  is 
vegetable  matter  compressed ;  but  coal  crops  out 
in  many  quarters  of  the  globe  in  a  position  where 
compression  could  not  have  occurred.  *  In  other 
places  these  desposits  of  herbs  and  plants  are 
practically  overiaid  by  metallic  ores,  which  must 
have  experienced  a  degree  of  heat  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  of  anything  in  their  vicinity. 
They  may  have  been  iqpheaved  from  a  great  depth 
in  the  earth  after  the  deposit  of  several  vegetable 
substances,  and  those  softer  rocks  in  which  remains 
and  traces  of  animal  life  are  visible.  That  idea 
supposes  a  general  state  of  volcanic  eruption,  in- 
consistent with  the  existence  of  either  animal  or 
vegetable  life.  So  many  difficulties  encompass  the 
inquiry,  that  men  of  plain  common  sense,  for 
whom,  as  a  class,  Mr.  Miller  expresses  little 
respect  in  some  parts  of  this  volume;  at  least, 
when  their  common  sense  comes  in  contact  with 
science — are  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Genesis 
again,  and  glad  to  find  it. 

They  learn  there  that  in  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  They  do  not 
learn  when  that  beginning  occurred.  They  are 
told  that  after  that  date  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void,  was  desolate  and  waste;  but 
whether  that  desolation  was  only  its  primal  state, 
or  the  consequence  of  a  great  judgment,  they 
are  nowhere  told.  Therefore  the  greater  part  of 
the  organic  remains  that  exist  under  the  surface 
of  the  earth  may  be  the  reft  and  tossed  wrecks  of 
the  earth's  loneliness,  at  a  period  altogether  pre- 
ceding the  first  day  mentioned  in  Moses ;  and  the 
existence  of  these  fragments  from  the  past  may 
be  without  the  pale  of  his  inspired  narrative. 

The  arguments  founded  upon  the  remains  of 
mumab,  evidently  greater  and  stronger  than  any 
now  existing  upon  the  globe,  or  of  other  animal^ 
different  alUwugh  not  greater  than  any  known 
species,  are  not  suflOknent  to  prove  that  they  were 
extinct  before  the  creation  of  man.  Blephants» 
and  lions,  and  the  rhinoceros,  abounded  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town  within  a  hundred 
years,  and  now  th^  are  never  seen  there.  live 
hundred  years  henceb  if  the  world  survives  for  that 
period  without  any  check  on  its  popdation,  the 
krger  beasts  of  prey  will  have  disappeared  from 
the  earth.  Future  geologists  would  not  he  justi- 
fied on  that  account,  when  they  disinter  their  bonesy 
in  supposing  that  the  carcases  which  they  sus- 
tained were  antediluvian,  or  pre-Adamite.  They 
would  nevertheless  fall  into  the  error,  and  gene- 
ralise or  theorise  regarding  it^  except  for  those 
printed  books  that  wiU  survive  to  their  time.  If 
we  mistake  not,  an  animal  is  described  in  the  book 
of  Job,  chap,  xli.,  as  leviathan,  which  commentators 
have  endeavoured  to  identify  with  the  crocodile, 
and  we  think  have  failed ;  but  wh 
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beea  oae  of  tboM  grtal  (briiMiUmt,  of  whidi 
happily  oalj  now  tbe  bones  renuoo. 

We  here  alreedj  mentiooed  Boothrojd*t  trensU- 
tioQ  of  the  Bible.  It  was  an  antioipation  of  a 
demand  made  since  its  appearanee  for  anew  trans- 
lation. The  translator  was  not  only  a  scholar,  but 
a  man  of  great  taste  and  poetio  temperament. 
His  work  is  in  many  respects  valnable  ;  especially 
in  his  rendering  of  the  poetic  books,  in  which  he 
adheres  closely  to  that  Anglo-Saxon  model,  which 
the  En^ish  speaking  world  will  ne?er  lose.  Booth- 
royd  cleaves  to  the  crocodile  as  the  represcntativs 
of  the  leriathan  ;  while  he  renders  his  description 
in  lines  of  whiA  we  quote  a  few  :-^ 

I  will  not  conmal  his  limbt, 
Kor  hii  ttrength  and  greceftil  proportioni. 

The  crocodile's  limbs  are  really  concealed,  and 
as  to  graceful  proportions,  he  has  them  not.  Then 

Out  of  hii  month  go  ftrebnndf, 

AadiMhMof  Irt  bant  fortk, 

VfOB  hit  aoitrUt  iMOftth  smoke, 

As  from  a  boiling  pot  or  caldron ; 

His  breath  ei&ndleth  coals, 

And  a  flame  from  his  month  issneth  forth. 

Srasneni  raaketh  its  abode  on  his  neck. 

And  DStTftUcnoif  daacoth  before  him. 

The  passage  is  not  applicable  to  the  crocodile, 
and  we  dare  not  consider  them  exaggerated. 

TTpon  earth  there  is  not  his  like^ 
He  is  made  fr«e  from  fear, 
He  despisetk  all  that  is  lofty ; 
He  is  King  over  all  the  eons  of  pride. 

The  crocodile,  although  a  cruel,  is  also  a  timid 
animal,  and  is  not  apparently  free  from  fear,  while 
he  cannot  certainlv  be  classed  as  the  king  of  beasts, 
—the  first  npon  the  earth.  The  description  would 
be  more  appUoable  to  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros  : 
but  they  hsTC  been  passed  prcTiously  by  the  lion  ; 
but  IcYiathan  is  thus  described — 

His  body  ii  like  strong  shields. 
Closed  together  are  the  scales  as  with  a  seaL 

It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  lem* 
than  family  is  extinct,  than  that  we  can  trace  them 
in  the  crocodOe,  while  the  tradition  of  the  Ameri- 
oan  Indians,  like  nearly  all  the  traditions,  may  be 
foanded  on  fact. 

Many  scientific  men  reason  looedy  in  their 
fikvonrite  pursuits.  Mr.  Miller  belicYed  the  pre- 
sent im|)roTenients  in  geology  to  be  strong  pillars 
of  natural  theology,  and  confirmations  of  the 
sacred  namtifc;  while  he  did  not  consider  the 
subtle  reasoning  of  Bentley,  or  others  of  his 
sehool,  successful.     He  says,  page  193 : — 

The  importance  of  the  now  demonstrated  fact,  that  all 
tiM  living  organisms  which  eiist  on  earth  had  a  beginning, 
•ad  that  a  time  was  when  they  were  not,  will  be  best  ap* 
fredated  hj  thoea  who  kaow  how  mncfa,  and,  it  mnst  be 
added  how  nnsnceesfally,  writers  on  the  evidences  have 
laboured  to  convict  of  an  absurdity,  on  this  special  head,  the 
aftheistic  assertions  of  an  infinite  series  of  beings. 

The  writers  m  question  had  probably  a  different 
QpiaioB  of  tlmr  kbours,     Bobert  Hall,  who  Mr« 


Miller  si^  ''ooiOd  but  pky**  wiUi  the  i 
against  an  infinite  series  of  beings,  and  aeked  uhik 
"  was  palpably  absurd,**  was  a  man  of  eoasidenhis 
intellect.  We  shall  do  no  discredit  to  tke  leei^ 
memory  of  Hugh  Miller,  if  we  sufipQM  thst 
Eobert  Hall  was  a  man  of  equal  inteUhcci.  TW 
great  preacher  of  Bngland  might  have  and  pr»> 
bably  that  the  geologist  of  Scotland  had  not  ds> 
monstrated  that  all  organised  beings  had  a  b^gia- 
ning,  by  tracing  organised  forms  down  into  aem) 
strata  of  rocks,  and  failing  to  disooTer  oigsms- 
ation  in  other  strata,  saymg  then  that  wlwt  hs 
failed  to  discover  never  had  an  azistenoe.  Ths 
argument  might  have  seemed  still  leas  complete  H 
he  remembered  that  those  other  roaks^  in  whidi 
no  such  tracings  esist,  are  believed  to  have  been 
liquid  with  fervent  heat,  which  aeceeearii j  woaU 
obliterate  any  traces  of  organisation.  The  iafimte 
series  of  parts  was  more  demonstrative  mnnnnhig. 
but  it  was  not  in  Mr.  Miller's  line.  To  Bendiy*s 
views  he  refers  in  the  following  passage  — - 

And  as  for  Bentley,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ought  aaniif 
to  have  known  that  idl  infinities  are  not  eqnal,  aeong  (fasl 
Newton  had  expressly  told  him  so  in  the  seeond  of  hia  foor 
fiunons  letters,  bat  Uiat,  on  the  oontniy,  one  iafiaity  msf 
not  only  be  ten  times  greater  than  an  other  inftnity,  Iwlaiei 
infinitely  greater  than  another  infinity;  mad  that  ae  As 
conception  of  an  infinity  of  men  possessed  of  ten  i»fi«^»^  o( 
fingers  and  toes  is  in  no  resptxt  an  absurdity.  Of  the  thna 
infinities  possible  in  space,  the  second  is  infinitely  greater 
than  the  first,  aad  tbe  third  infinitely  greater  Urn  tia 
second.  A  line  infinitely  produced  is  eapaUe  of  hmag 
divided  into — i.  #.  consists  of — an  infinity  at  given  pasts;  a 
plane  infinitely  extended  is  capable  of  being  divided  iato  sa 
infinity  of  infinitely  divisible  lines ;  and  a  cabe — t.  e.  a  eoBi 
infinitely  expanded — is  capable  of  being  divided  into  ■& 
infinity  of  infinitely  divisible  plaaee.  In  fiae^  wMAm^k^mad 
theology  fnrnishee  no  argament  against  the  iaiaite  eaiMi  af 
the  atheists.'* 

An  infinity  of  men  possessed  of  an  iBfta%  eC 
fingers  and  toes,  may  be  reduoed  to  an  absardhy 
in  another  way  than  would  appear  from  this  ex- 
tract. An  infinity,  it  is  admitted,  must  boI  atofi 
Families  and  races  of  men,  however,  do  atop. 
Families  have  died  out.  Men  have  lived  veoaatl^ 
who  now  have  no  descendants  on  the  eac4h«  The 
assumed  infinity  ended  with  them.  Therefibia  it 
was  assumed  aad  unreaL  We  cannot  eiippow  aa 
infinite  line,  with  a  number  of  lines  ~ 
and  breaking  off.  We  oannot  sui^oee  aa 
capable  of  being  finite.  But  in  this  c 
evidenoe  that  the  lives  of  men  may  be  fin^  for 
that  which  hi^pened  to  one  man,  aad  vrhkh  he 
could  not  prevent,  might  hB4)pen  to  all  naas  fe 
all  are  equally  poweriese  to  prevent  the  e^iaelSoBi 
of  their  families.  If  it  does  not  happen  to  a^  ft 
is  because  an  infinite  Power  makes  prniraii 
against  that  result,— but  that  Power  la  boI  la 
them. 

A  cube,—'*  u*.,  a  solid  bfinitely  expaiided'*-«-aB 
not  capable  of  being  divided  into  a  seiiea  of  in^ 
finitely  divisible  planes,  or  anything  else.  Thia  m 
equally  true  of  an  infinite  pUne.  An  infinite 
solid,  aocording  to  our  notions  of  soMtj,  wwM 
of  oouree  oooupy  all  ^pao^  and  admit  notUi^  A«t 
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watMl  p«rt  of  itself.  It  ooold  nfitther  be  BUtfktd^ 
mmmndt  nor  difided^  because  ia  space  there 
ooold  be  uo  spaee  for  anything  else  wherewith  to 
mark,  measQTe,  or  diride.  An  infinite  line  is  oon- 
oeinble  in  conslstenee  with  oar  notions ;  and  we 
ooold  measure  one»  or  a  thousand,  or  a  million 
jtrds  upon  that  infinite  line;  but  yet  it  would  not  be 
difisibld  into  an  infinity  of  parts,  or  eren  into  the 
finite  namber  two.  Let  us  try.  Gut  out  one 
jard.  Divide  the  line.  It  is  no  longer  infinite. 
It  has  become  finite:— that  is,  if  the  operator  be 
sucoessfol.  We  might  measure  but  we  could  not 
difide.  The  measurement  would  be  our  affidr. 
For  the  line  it  is  one  and  indivisable,  or  it  is 
finite.  Heasurements  on  an  infinite  line  would  no 
nore  aCeel  it  than  the  measurement  of  time  upon 
the  endkes  line  of  etemify  shortens  its  duration. 


The  UIb  of  a  nan  takes  nothing  from  etenily. 
The  rerolutions  of  our  solar  system  may  run 
parallel  as  it  were  for  a  part  of  the  line,  but  they 
detract  nothing  from  its  endurance. 

The  one  demonstration  is  perfect,  the  other  is 
necessarily  imperfect,  and  Mr.  Miller  stepped  out 
of  his  fidd  of  description  aud  observation  into 
strange  ground,  aud  he  lost  the  path. 

We  will  resume  that  part  of  this  Tolume  which 
refers  to  the  deluge  ;  although  it  is  painful  to  read 
its  magnificent  descriptions  with  the  memory  of 
the  darkness  and  the  sorrow  in  which  these  labours 
closed.  For  a  long  period  no  author  has  been  more 
deeply  regretted  tlum  the  northern  geologiBt,  who 
wrote  his  dying  testimony  on  the  rooks,  and 
wrecked  a  noble  mind  in  constructing  a  system 
from  a  science  of  fragments. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THIS  SRBAX. 


Thi  Schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  erer^body  speaks 
of  **  progress*'  as  something  wherewith  everybody 
is  acquainted  personally,  so  that  dreams  are  not  so 
oommoa  now,  nor  so  much  regarded,  as  they  once 
were.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Petrie  was  our 
lehoolaMster,  who  had  neter  tratelled  farther  from 
the  parish  than  the  nearest  Uniyersity,  and  had  by 
no  means  erer  been  abroad,  old  customs  prevailed 
more  than  now,  and  old  opinions,  with  many  super- 
stitboB.  But  a  certain  belief  in  dreams  is  more 
raHooal  than  superstitious.  More  persons  have 
had  dreams  thtft  met  startling  realisation  than  like 
to  acknowledge  them  in  this  era  of  strongminded- 
neit.  By  what  agency  the  shadow  of  coming 
erents  Is  sometimee  correctly  limned  in  our  path, 
or  old  aad  forgotten  people  and  places  flash  across 
fte  mind  in  sleep,  has  never  been  dearly  explained. 
Theee  things  occur  often  without  any  i^parent 
OMae,  and  they  eannot  be  traced  to  the  influence 
of  wiping  thoughts. 

Blinkbonnie  stood  rather  out  to  the  blast  on  a 
little  kill — a  very  little  hill — and  almost  on  its 
oibow,  where  ^e  water  wheeled  rounds  southvrards. 
The  g^urdens  and  houses  were  well  sheltered  in  the 
suramet  time  by  the  forest  trees,  planted  on  the 
sfisaU  height,  but  they  were  bare  in  winter.  Mr. 
Rose  had  usually  some  of  the  gentlemen  from  the 
village  down  with  him,  or  he  was  up  with  them, 
md  Mr.  Fletcher  sometimee  stopped  there  for  the 
night.     Being  Saturday,  however,  the  minister 


was  obliged  to  be  at  home — not  that  from  all  ap- 
pearance he  was  likely  to  have  a  large  audience 
on  the  following  day.  So,  by  one  means  or  other, 
it  fell  that  Mr.  Rose  dined  early  for  him,  and  alone. 
The  afternoon  and  evening  passed  away  heavilyi 
as  they  are  likely  to  do  in  winter,  to  an  old  gen« 
tlemao,  alone,  in  a  large  room  of  a  country  man- 
sion, even  notwithstanding  the  fine  paper  on  the 
walls,  the  many  engravings,  the  books  in  morocco 
bindings,  gilt,  the  soft  carpets,  the  cushioned  ehairs, 
the  blazing  fire  that  would  have  been  cheerful  if 
anyone  hi^  looked  at  it  in  a  gladsome  way.  The 
winds  maintained  a  steady  roar  over  the  chimneys 
and  among  the  trees,  while  even  after  the  shutters 
were  closed,  the  sharp,  small  lumps  of  snow,  un- 
like broad  thin  flakes,  were  throvm  on  the  glass 
with  a  strange  sound,  as  if  they  pattered,  pattered, 
to  get  in,  but  had  not  strength  to  kaodc  bud 
enough.  The  large  house  was  otherwise  q«iet« 
The  dogs  were  both  glad  to  creep  within  their 
wooden  walls,  and  under  the  ample  heaps  of  strawi 
The  servants  gathered  close  around  the  biasing 
fire,  and  shivered  at  the  chimney  side.  The  master 
was  alone,  and  doaed  gradually  away  into  a  half 
^eep — that  kind  of  slumber  when  dreams  are  most 
dearly  painted,  and  their  outlines  seem  distinel 
und  free.  The  biasing  fire  became  a  river,  broad 
and  deep,  though  not  so  broad  and  deep  as  he  had 
seen.  In  some  pbces  it  ran  in  a  rapid  current, 
white  and  wild  with  foam ;  at  others  it  crept  round 
little  green  islets,  with  statdy  trees  upon  thesi,  in 
solemn  stillness,  like  a  stream  of  strength.  He 
looked  and  watched,  as  he  thought,  long ;  until  it 


*  We  omitted  this  continuation  in  oor  April  Nnmber,  in  ^rder  to  give  more  space  to,  and  complete   a  translatioa 
■3»el»B  Itemoriei "  consist  of  nsrratlTes  complete  in  each  Number.     Oor  CosmopoUtaii^s  espeiieaoei  an  |a  a  iiauter 
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grew  to  be  the  Nets.  It  swept  away  into  a  revj 
broad,  eren  a  shoreless  sea — a  strange  sea,  for 
here  and  there  a  smooth  surfaoe  glittered  in  lines, 
so  far  as  the  eye  ooold  wander,  under  a  summer 
sun ;  and  other  long  lines  were  there,  with  oold- 
like  troubled  waters,  as  if  beneath  a  doudj  skj 
and  a  hard  breese ;  and  there  were  streaks  of  tem- 
pest-dashed waves,  where  the  water  was  black 
like  ink,  save  when  these  thin  wares  stretched  up 
towards  the  thick  clouds,  and,  failing  to  reach  them, 
curled  over,  and  came  down  in  a  crash  of  broken 
ambition,  white  with  rage*  Beside  the  Ness,  not 
much  aboTC  the  riYcr,  flowers  and  shrubs  crept  close 
down  to  the  bank,  before  a  long  and  straggling 
house,  that  seemed  to  hare  had  an  addition  made 
to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  as  occasion  arose,  and  he 
recollected  that  it  grew  in  his  sleep,  as  he  saw  it 
then,  to  be  very  like  his  father's  house.  One  bj 
one,  every  old  memory  came  up,  the  plants  that 
crept  over  the  wall,  Uie  rooms  and  their  strong 
thick  window  sashes,  their  solid  doors,  the  dark 
narrow  passages  that  led  to  them — some  old  paint* 
ings  on  the  wall,  his  mother's  chair,  the  long,  po- 
lished oaken  table,  the  dog  that,  nearly  blind  with 
age,  lay  on  the  hearth-rug  in  winter  evenings. 
One  after  another,  old  things  crept  all  into  their 
old  places. 

Then  it  was  that  strangely  life  came  into  the 
dream.  The  old  iaces  came  up  as  they  had  been 
full  sixty  years  ago.  His  father  sat  near  the  fire, 
a  stiU«ly  man  imd  very  strong,  with  black  hair 
still  curling  over  his  brow,  and  scarce  a  grey  line 
mingling  among  them ;  and  yet  care's  hand  marked 
its  walk  across  that  same  brow,  and  it  seemed  like 
that  of  a  baffled,  beaten  man,  for  he  had  loved 
the  old  race  of  king8»  although  a  firm  Protestant 
in  his  faith ;  and  now  that  many  years  had  passed, 
had  not  recovered  heart  from  the  burial  of  their 
hopes.  And  his  mother  came  full  out  in  his  sleep 
— a  mild  and  placid  lady,  somewhat  wearied  in 
the  way.  Neither  were  they  alone,  but  around  the 
table  were  more  fair  sons  than  himself,  and  fairer 
daughters.  Most  strange  it  was  that  he  dreamed 
as  if  he  saw  himself,  not  as  now,  but  young — as 
he  had  been  then ;  and  as  they  sat  together,  the 
thunder  crashed,  and  the  river  grew  black,  and 
rolled  over  the  garden  into  the  house ;  and  when 
it  went  away,  his  father  went  with  it  down  into 
the  distant  sea,  and  soon  he  saw  him  not.  There 
was  distant  thunder  again— and  again  the  river 
rose,  and  when  it  fell  back,  his  best  beloved 
broUier,  as  he  then  thought,  although  he  had  not 
thought  so  before,  went  down  into  the  sea.  And  < 
the  river  rose  again,  and  this  time  one  of  his  fair 
sisters  was  borne  swiftly  down  the  foaming  river, 
aud  they  saw  her  not  any  more  again.  Nor  was 
there  a  long  peace,  for  scarcely  had  the  grass 
grown  straight  once  more  in  the  garden,  when 
Ughtning  drded  round  and  round  the  house  in 
rapid  £ghts,  and  he  knew  this  time  that  his 
mother  would  go  with  the  river  when  it  came- — 
and  it  rose  gently  around  them,  and  thus  she 
floated  away  oabnly  on  deep  still  waters— but 


they  could  not  see  her  kmg^  for  the  lain  fcU  baL 
And  the  thunder  with   the  flood  was   repesied, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  left  only  yrilk  kk 
sister  Jessy.     Then  there  came  a  day,  m  £sxr  iiy 
of  a  fair  summer,   when  the  sun   was  shiiiBf 
bright  on  beauteous  flowers,  and  birds  were  sing- 
ing sweetly  on  the  birches,  that  tbe  river  rose-- 
not  in  dark  and  drumly  passion,  but  with  shiniag 
and  sparkling  waters — rising  until  it  circled  then 
around,  and  they  sadly  stepped  into  their  little 
boats,  and  floated  away  upon  the   river  down 
towards  the    broad  sea,  while,  aa   they  hKkd 
behind,  their   father's  house  and  their  mother*! 
garden  sunk  beneath  the  flood,  and  they  saw  tks 
not  any  more  in  all  the  dream ;  but  the  brother 
and  sister  floated  on  together,  far  from  any  Jmova 
land,  oftenest  in  the  cold  grey  Hues  of  water,  and 
sometimes  in  the  streaks'of  meny  sunlight^  utfl 
a  time  came  when  the  little   boat  with  Jessie 
turned  away  to  the  setting  sun,  and  his  skiff  wai 
caught  in  a  current  that  ran  to  the  lialiig  bob. 
Long  he  stretched  his  wet  and  weeping  ^es  to 
catch  glimpses  of  the  lost  girl,  and  he  saw  her 
making  signals  to  him — ^not  for  help,  she  was  not 
now  alone — but  from  kindness.    By  and  by,  the 
boat  with  Jessie  and  her  companion  faded  from  his 
view,  while  they  were  still  gliding  on   in  a  light 
and  sparkling  track.     His  own  was  in   the  odd 
grey  reaches,  and  he  never  saw  the  boat  nor  his 
sister  again,  until  the  scenery  had  changed.    The 
sea  had  dried  up,  or  he  saw  it  not.    Uie  pctore 
grew  into  his  own  room — to  where  he  sat ;  hb 
own  books,  his  pictures,  his  spring  dodc,  tiie  fitie 
treasured  memorials  of  his  dear  and  d^id  wifo — 
Miss  Nancy's  rosewood  desk,  on  which  he  always 
wrote  ;  the  cover  that  she  had  made  for  his  chair, 
when  she  expected  him  home,  on  whidi  he  alwa|a 
sat ;  the  very  books  on  which  she  had  marked^  ia 
pencil,  passages  which  she  had  liked,  and  the  hmdj 
man  often  r^ — and  there  into  that  very  room 
came  his  sister  Jessie.    He  knew  her  well,  hj 
some  strange  sense,  and  yet  it  was  not  her«  Hv 
she  was  much  youngtf  now  than  when   ikej 
parted ;  her  long  locks  of  dark  hair  were  veiy 
wet,  and  she  was  oold;  but  then  she  dmnged  sad 
grew  younger  still — a  little,  a  very  little  giri,  wtt 
bright  aud  clear  eyes,  running  round  and  loaad 
his  room  in  wondrous  mirth :  and  she    nhaiyd 
once  more,  and  still  he  fdt  that  it  was  his  aistct 
Jessie ;  and  yet  this  time  the  vision  seemed  to  he 
that  of  a  boy,  grave  and  staid,  who  turned  oter 
the  pages  of  his  books,  but  saying  nothing.     Thai 
even  in  the  dream  he  recollected  bad  tidings  that 
came  from  a  far  land,  when  he  was  in  a  land  stSt 
farther — ^how  and  when  Jessie  died — y^   IIb 
brought  him  no  light — for  still  the  boj  befioie 
him  seemed  to  be  that  sister,  and  the  jouht 
girlish  voices  that  he  heard  not  far  awaj  iiniiiMrf 
to  be  his  sisters* ;  and  the  confusion  of  the  ifriiaie 
was  becoming  pidnful,  when  a  knock  at  the  door 
roughy  dearea   away    the  mist    in    whieh    he 
lingered ;  and  no  longer  was  the  boy  busy  nmo^t 
his  bodLSi  and  ixf) J^]|gf  i^^uoes  were  heard  jm  fSkm^ 
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kJI;  bat  his  old  respeotaUe  senraot  John  brought 
in  more  eoals  and  tea,  for  seren  had  stmok  half 
an  boor  before*  ''The  snowstorm  had  gone  off 
for  a  short  time,"  John  said,  "but  threatened  to 
some  on  again.**  The  snowstorm  did  not  seem 
to  interest  Mr.  Rose.  Often  matters  pass  in 
which  we  think  that  we  hare  no  conoem,  and  thej 
esny  a  thrilling  interest  for  ns  notwithstanding. 
Mr.  Eose  was  not  a  superstitions  man,  but  he  had 
old  pareels  brought  to  him,  and  he  read  old  letters, 
snd  wrote  until  twel? e  struck,  and  John  was  dis- 
missed finallj  for  the  night.  He  was  haunted  bj 
s  dream. 


CHAPTEB  XYII. 

TBI  DlUnaAHCB. 

MnruTsa  seem  hours  in  agony  or  anxiety.  To 
Da?id  Bobertson  under  the  oak  tree,  with  the 
dead  mother  and  the  three  children,  the  snowstorm 
•l^wared  to  ha? e  no  end.  If  they  had  been  ao- 
qoaiatances,  to  whom  he  oould  have  spoken  of  their 
fiis&ds  or  Uieir  homes  ;  if  thej  had  been  older 
persons  whom  he  could  have  reminded  of  Him 
who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  Iambs  ;  if  they 
had  even  known  that  their  mamma  would  never 
waken  more ;  hie  task  would  hare  been  easier. 
If  they  had  slept,  their  ease  would  hare  been 
hopeless,  but  they  all  three  had  wakened  up,  and 
their  earnestness  to  get  their  mamma  away  was 
a  ttd  sight,  where  there  were  none  to  help,  and 
iheb  strange  friend  oould  not  foresee  when  any 
lidp  might  come.  And  yet  the  wind  had  fallen 
to  a  ^ht  Uast  from  the  hurricane  state;  and 
orer  Srerstane  the  poor  watcher  over  the  UYing 
and  waiter  with  the  dead  thought  that  he  saw  the 
seren  stars  look  out  among  the  donds,  while  the 
snow  eame  down  in  slow,  soft  flakes,  as  it  often 
falls  when  it  has  grown  weaned  with  its  own  fury. 
And  then  he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  the  deep 
bark  of  his  father^s  dog;  only  that  he  was  so  far 
away,  as  he  well  knew,  from  Netherstane,  that 
he  might  be  wrong ;  but  the  rough,  round  bark 
heeaoM  nearer,  and  as  he  knew  it  well,  he  told  the 
poor  bairns  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  dog  that  was 
aomiog,  because  it  belonged  to  him.  He  shouted 
the  beasCs  name,  and  its  bark  rung  louder  among 
the  trees,  as  if  it  had  been  a  rational  creature 
nfimg  back  to  him ;  and  in  an  instant,  dashing 
thmgh  the  erackling  branches,  and  throwing  the 
diy  snow  round  him  in  showers,  the  dog  leaped 
aanng  this  sorrowful  company.  The  brute  in- 
atmet  is  sharper,  sometimes,  than  human  reason. 
At  any  other  time,  Cnsar  would  have  jumped  upon 
Mi  yoong  master,  and  run  round  him  a  dozen  of 
tiBMS,  before  he  had  taken  the  road  demurely  by 
hia  side.  Now  he  did  not  even  seem  to  reoognise 
the  bd.  Onoe  be  looked  olosdy  to  the  dead  lady. 
Then  he  raised  his  head  to  the  teeming  clouds, 
and  hia  sharp  wail  migfat  have  been  heard  far 
awij.  In  a  moBMit  he  was  away,  dashing  through 
the  anow,  as  if  he  had  been  a  timorous  human 


creature,  who  oould  not  stop  beside  the  dead,  and 
bitte^  whining  as  he  ran.  Death  is  solemn,  eyen 
to  the  beasts,  and  they  seem  intuitiYely  to  reoog- 
nise its  presence.  The  visit  of  the  dog  was  short, 
but  the  young  man  knew  it  would  not  be  useless ; 
and  soon  he  heard  the  bark  again,  and  the  whining 
cry  mingling  with  it,  and  his  quick  ear  by-and-by 
oaught  the  heavy  tramp  of  horses,  although  their 
feet  fell  softly  among  the  driven  snow. 

The  carriers  pamd  the  Everstane  and  the 
Netherstane  upon  their  homeward  way.  The 
snow  was  deep  and  falling  deeper  fast,  and  they 
had  borrowed  horses  to  trace  them.  With  this 
assistance  they  had  struggled  into  the  village,  but 
oould  not  proceed  farther.  One  of  the  Nether- 
stane men  had  rode  on  with  two  of  the  carriers  to 
see  the  state  of  the  road  :  and  partly  because  he 
might  meet  his  master's  son.  The  carriers  left 
their  carts  with  one  of  their  number,  but  they 
thought  that  the  horses  might  get  over  the  three 
miles  to  home.  In  this  way  the  dog  was  on  the 
road,  and  his  return  to  the  men  and  horses 
hastened  on  the  former,  since  they  knew  from 
Gftsar's  aniiety  that  something  was  wrong.  The 
group  of  mourners  told  their  sad  story,  and  they 
could  tell  little  more  than  the  outlines  on  the 
surface.  The  men  had  heard  of  the  woman  with 
three  children,  who  had  left  the  village  before  the 
drift  set  in  roughly.  The  children  could  not  tell 
them  where  they  stopped  in  the  town.  They 
knew  their  own  names— not  uncommon  names— 
but  they  said  that  they  had  only  been  a  very  little 
time  in  the  town,  and  came  in  a  ship  tlmt  was 
many  days  on  the  great  water — and  much  they 
wanted  home  again,  with  their  mamma.  The  men 
consulted  all  together  and  thought  it  better,  as  the 
children  were  strangers,  and  the  dead  mother  most 
likely  belonged  to  framed  people — and  as  they 
were  not  sure  of  getting  into  the  town,  while  they 
oould  find  their  own  tracks  back,  to  bring  the 
children  and  carry  the  mother  to  the  village ;  as 
they  oould  count  upon  the  doctor  there,  and  an 
open  door  for  the  bairns,  at  the  Mores*,  or  the 
Minister's.  They  were  kindly  hearted  men  though 
rough  looking— and  when  they  had  wrapped  a 
plaid  round  the  corpse,  and  two  of  them  took  her 
up,  to  carry  her  gently  away,  they  felt  sad  at  heart 
when  the  little  boy  cried  to  her  to  speak,  and  Elie 
said  that  mamma  would  soon  be  able  to  walk 
again ;  but  her  elder  sister  seemed  to  know  them 
to  be  children  alone  on  a  broad  world,  and  she 
only  wept.  But  with  their  great' coats  they 
wrapped  them  round  to  keep  them  warm,  and 
placed  them  on  the  horses,  that  were  led  by  David 
Robertson  and  one  of  the  men,  and  thus  they 
fought  through  to  Mrs.  Grey's — the  dog  following 
and  mournfully  crymg  as  they  went. 

Their  coming  made  a  great  commotion  in  our 
place ;  and  when  Mrs.  More  was  told,  she  went 
down  to  the  doctor's  for  the  children,  because  it 
was  dearly  seen  that  their  mother  was  long  past 
all  cold  or  hunger;  but  the  poor  things  of  children 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  her,  and  that  was 
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ia  no  way  wonderful,  Mting,  ttTo  henelf,  tkey  had 
none  on  all  the  earih.  Mrs.  More,  therefore, 
thonght  it  wonli  be  better  to  oarrj  the  oorpse, 
and  lake  the  children  to  their  honse,  uatil  thej 
eonld  hear  from  widow  Robb,  on  whom  the  had 
oalled.  And  some  of  the  neighbours  went  np  to 
the  widow's,  and  she  was  sore  distressed  to  hear 
the  end ;  bnt  she  said  that  the  woman  only  asked 
leave  to  "  rest  her  ehildren*'  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
they  were  tired,  and  sat  down  herself ;  and  after 
she  had  been  in  the  honse  for  some  time,  she 
asked  of  widow  Eobb  the  names  of  several  places, 
and  she  had  Mnkbonnie  pointed  out  to  her.  The 
widow  thought  her  some  inquisitiTe  for  a  stranger 
— but  she  told  her  that  the  old  family  were  all 
dead,  and  that  the  last  heir  was  only  a  graoeless 
young  man^  who  went  foreign  and  died  there, 
leaying  nothing  behind  him,  and  the  laud  was  sold 
to  pay  debts.  The  present  possessor  was  a  stran* 
ger  gentleman  from  the  Indies,  who  bought  the 
land  because  it  went  cheap,  and  had  a  good  house 
and  gardens,  large  by-ordinary  for  the  ground, 
because  Blinkbounie  had  once  been  a  great  estate, 
stretchbg  as  far  as  she  could  see,  and  they  were 
a  great  family  in  the  old  times,  who  had  more  men 
on  their*  lands  than  many  of  the  nobles ;  but  a* 
things  were  scattered  to  the  winds  now.  So  Mrs. 
Bobbs's  visitor  said  it  was  a  sad  story,  and  bade 
her  good  night,  for  they  had  far  to  go.  Neither 
had  she  ever  seen  the  stranger  before. 

We  knew  at  home  that  Doctor  More  was  old, 
and  weak  sometimes;  and  that  as  two  of  the 
young  Brocks  had  been  stopping  with  them  for 
some  time,  the  house  would  be  full,  and  there 
would  be  muflli  inconvenience,  unless  the  strange 
children,  who  were  orphans,  went  to  the  manse,  or 
were  distributed  among  the  neighbours;  and  I 
went  up,  not  as  a  chief  speaker,  but  being  young 
it  was  thought  the  boy  might  come  with  me  rather 
than  an  elder  person.  Moreover,  our  errand  was 
for  nothing,  as  he  could  not  be  got  to  leave  the 
house.  Only  I  saw  the  doctor  with  the  dead 
woman's  watch,  which  he  was  explaining  to  Mr. 
P^trie  was  very  old  and  valuable,  and  a  small 
packet — it  might  have  been  a  book  or  letters — 
which  Mr.  Petrte  thought  should  be  read  and  seen 
to  at  once,  while  the  doctor  quiety  sealed  them 
up,  saying  it  would  be  all  in  good  time  to-morrow. 
So  the  children  were  persuaded  to  go  to  bed,  and 
the  little  girl  told  her  sister  to  pray  for  Uieir 
mamma ;  and  the  sister  said  that  mamma  was  now 
with  God,  tfnd  did  not  need  their  prayer,  but  she 
bad  told  her  if  ever  she  was  taken  from  them  this 
way,  that,  if  she  could,  she  would  watch  over 
them  stil^  and  hear  their  little  prayers  when  the 
evenings  dosed. 


CHAPTEE  XVni. 

AVOnua  mnUBXABLB  SABBATH. 

OuK  days  witb  black  marks  seemed  always  to  fall 
on  Saturdays,  and  in  this  ease  we  had  another  re- 


markable Sabbath ;  for  very  early  the  BfinkbouaiB 
carriage  came  up  the  water,  weltering  thnmgk  the 
snow,  and  turned  into  Dr.  More*8  doee,  with  ito 
owner,  who  was  ill  at  ease  on  aooouot  of  kb 
strange  dream,  but  had  not  heard  of  the  muieA 
until  he  reached  the  old  dowager  manaion.  8t 
then  he  had  so  much  to  hear,  that  be  could  let 
tell  his  own  stoxy  at  that  time,  and  he  prehdbl^ 
would  not  have  told  it  to  any  exc^  Dr.  Um 
himself.  Being  a  kindly  hearted  nan  to  d 
persons,  he  naturally  made  himsdf  bosj  with  tk 
"  sorrowful  children,**  but  it  was  agreed  \M 
nothing  should  be  decided  until  after  secmea. 
Still  it  was  thought  that  the  carriage  hotaes 
might  be  able  to  pull  through  into  the  town ;  sad 
the  boy  remembered  the  name  of  the  peraoe 
in  whose  house  they  had  lodged ;  and  where 
were  all  their  boxes  and  parcels ;  and  alao  it  was 
true  that  the  people  of  the  house  would  be  grestlj 
■K>ved  by  the  absence  of  all  the  lamily,  whie 
there  the  help  of  Mr.  Gaim^  the  writer,  oooM  he 
procured,  who  was  always  busied  in  ihioga  of  t^ 
nature,  when  such  oociirred. 

So  the  carriage,  Mr.  Rose,  DaTid  Bobwtsce, 
who  came  ear^  down  to  inquire  for  the  c^ildnB, 
and  the  little  boy  went  away;  and  the  roads  wsn 
so  heavy  ^that  they  came  not  baek  nutil  wtB 
through  in  the  day.  When  they  retomed,  tky 
had  learned  nothing,  except  that  they  lelieted  ths 
anxiety  of  the  people  in  the  house,  if  that  eedd 
be  called  relief,  which  was  only  the  certainty  of  s 
great  accident.  They  knew  little  of  the  sini^^ 
family,  except  the  name — a  conmen  name  ni 
that  th^  came  from  a  distant  oooatiT,  lited 
phdnly,  had  little  luggage  and  had  ''paM  thw 
way."  So  when  Mr.  Cairns  had  promieed  to  see 
after  the  papers  in  the  lodgings,  if  any  saA 
might  be  there,  they  returned  by  the  wmj  w^a^ 
they  came. 

The  minister  had  improved  the  ereni  ia  hh 
discourse  to  the  few  people  who  oould  attend,  s^ 
made  special  mention  in  his  prayers. of  the  oiyhm 
diildren;  and  endeavoured  to  sImw  tiiat  mh^ 
suck  trials  wrought  out  good,  seeia^  that  ths 
children  were  cast  like  Ishmael  of  M^  o«t  iate 
the  wihiemess,  and  Hagsr  was  not;  jot  th^ 
might  be  cared  for,  even  as  he  had  beei^  eai 
guided  as  he  was  reared  into  ginatness,  Aks 
that  such  calamities  taught  thaakfnhieBa  to  times 
who  knew  them  not,  and  gave  to  them  opportoBi* 
ties  of  doing  good,  which  otherwise  tlMj  n%ht 
never  have  found. 

The  good  man's  discourse  was  thcovn  av^ 
upon  the  atouey  hearers,  of  whoas  he  had  a  te, 
even  as  the  summer  ntghf  s  dew  is  U)st  «poa  ths 
whinstans  rock;  for  as  I  was  passing  dowa  ths 
churchyard,  and  noticing  the  lew  persona  Jtp*-^^ 
in  little  knots  ov«r  the  ddsmi^r — ^I  fiTsiAfard 
Mr.MaoDoaald  ssy  that  th«  was  a  toij  hd 
bosuiess,  to  a  boon  leokii^  farmer,  who  wee  mi 
to  be  ricib,  and  who  answeied*- 
''Ay^  a  tery  bed  hneiimai  adeed,  MEr.  M^ 
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bat  you  see,  Chulmej/*  for  that  wu  the  name  of 
Uw  ftfner't  hoMing^  **yfm  eee  it's  a  bad  biuinese, 
an*  hard  for  the  parish.'*     "  The  parish  for  aught 
I  can  aee»  Mr.  Mao  Donald,  is  but  distantly  oon* 
necied,  ae  it  were,  with  this  matter.'*   «  Well,  but 
Coshney,  we're  a  poor  parish,  yery  poor,  with  a 
hesry  charge ;  and  now,  you   see,  there's  three 
children  and  a  grown  up  person's  burial — it's  very 
bard,  I  say,  ax^  David  Robertson  night  as  well 
bare  gone  the  other  road,  into  the  town,  especially 
aa  we  get  no  ooUection  from  Netherstane.*'    "  But^ 
faotor,  I  dean  deny  that  this  is  a  poor  parish — 
there's  yourself,  now,  no  to  call  a  poor  roan,  might 
bring  up  a  baurn,  an*  the  minister,  an'  Dr.  More, 
— but  he's  aye  doing,  an*  as  for  me,  I  never  com- 
plained of  poverty,  never  needed,  an'  sinoe  I've 
known  my  ain  name, — ^Thomas  Milne — in  the  way 
of  buainess^  that  is — I've  never  been  a  day  behind 
wi*  stent  or  rent,  an'  I'll  no'  hear  the  parish  called 
down  in  its   'ain'   kirkyaird,   Mr.  MacDonald; 
it's  a  rich  parish — ^it's  a  rich  parish—and  if  the 
tkree  poor  things  were  to  fall  in  anywhere  in  their 
diatress^  they  oould  not  have  fallen  better  than  in 
this  same  Kirkhowe.  What's  the  use  of  God's  earth 
bat  to  grow  food  for  God's  rational  creatures— tell 
me  that  P"  "  It's  well  said,  Cushney,  in  your  way, 
noan,  but  if  you  ever  read  the  Book,  as  we  all  read 
it,  you  could  not  fait  to  see  how  it's  laid  down 
that  a  man  must  provide  for  his  own  household, 
unless  he  would  be  esteemed  an  infidel,  like  that 
young  fool,  Thomas  Muir,  or  a  Radi(»l— they're 
words  o'  one  meaning."     "  Now,  just  '  had  you 
therCp'  factor.  I'm  aa  up  and  down  the  bum  man, 
more  shame  may  be  to  me,  an'  short  in  the   me- 
mory.    But  tlie(t*s  something  of  the  little  ones 
aa'  the  day  of  judgment,  if  I  could  only  say  it 
off  clear,  an'  there'a  this  in  it  Mr.  MacDonald, 
our  dive  plants  at  Cushney  are  neitiier  few  nor 
ema^'  nor  likely  to  be  scsntlings,  as  you  may  see ; 
and  weVe  tha^ul  for  them,  an'  that    they  ne'er 
wnaated  bit  nor  sup»  but  Jane  wiH  never  stand 
a^aioai  brngiag  up  a  little  thing  of  a  bairn,  mair 
or  laea^ — afora  the  pariah  be  broken,  and  the  laird 
Tooptt^  and  the  factor  sequesterd — but  bide  you 
tbere,  Mr.  MacDonaU— here's  the  KadLctta  wiU 
put  ae  throng  upon  the  little  ones  and  the  last 
daj.     Mr.  Smith  !  Mr.  Smith !   here's  Mr.   Mac 
Donald  aays  we're  a  poor  pariah,  if  a  a  libel,  like 
timi  man  Hem  Tooke's,  who  was  said  in  the  pa- 
Mca  toqpeak  libels — though  I  need  to  be  forgiven 
Ibt  awntioniBg  tbe  maa'a  name,  for  he  never  li- 
belled me  nor  niae,  an'  upon  idl  Xhb  papms  aay, 
it  would  m>t  be  always  right  to  plm  full  weight." 

I  imew  Bot  bow  the  conversation  went  on,  but 
when  the  three  passed  me  at  the  kirkyard  gate, 
Mr.  Smith  was  saying  *Mta  very  right  to  look  after 
tbe  parish  money  Mr.  MacDonald,  and  I  commend 
jon  for  doing  that,  in  a  right  spirit,  but  these 
three  will  never  need  a  penny  from  our  box — for 
be  baa  promised  to  feed  and  dothe  them,  and  they 
wiU  not  want  at  Blinkbonnie." 

Hiere  was  no  meeting  of  the  school  that  night, 
aa  the  miniater  had  announced,  and  I  felt  abated 


and  down  like,  I  remember,  because  I  had  been 
present  when  the  orphan  boy  was  asked  to  come 
and  sleep  in  our  house,  now  that  he  was  going  to 
Blinkbonnie;  but  I  told  nobody;  although  I 
thought  all  through  the  evening  of  these  little 
girls,  taking  Miss  Nancy's  place ;  and  wandered 
out  in  tbe  gbamin'  to  her  grave,  but  it  was  not  to 
be  seen  for  the  snow ;  and  I  thought  of  all  the  cold 
snow  water  that  would  ooze  through  the  day  and 
sand  to  her  coffin ;  and  of  its  being  damp  and  wet 
down  there,  when  it  would  be  dry  and  pleasant 
here ;  and  of  the  house  that  no  sun  ever  shone 
upon ;  and  no  winds  ever  rustled  over,  on  which 
no  stars  shone  down — where  all  was  dark,  so  very, 
very  dark,  and  whether  from  their  places  in  the 
knd  that  is  very  far  off — the  souls  of  the  dead 
ever  visited  their  old  homes  now  in  ruins,  or  could 
tell  their  own  dust — or  could  come  and  go,  aa 
the  stars  fell,  or  if  they  thought  of  these  worn  off 
bodies,  as  I  did  of  old  things  that  no  longer  fitted 
me,  were  all  too  small  and  threadbare  for  my  use 
— and  this  was  all  a  strange  tram  of  thought,  no 
doubt,  but  the  old  keep  no  count  of  the  reveriea 
that  passed  through  their  minds  when  they  were 
young. 

Now,  I  never  went  out  on  Sabbath  evenings  to 
wander  much — for  my  father  and  mother  never 
went ;  and  we  all  liked  well  to  stop  with  them ; 
yet  our  Sabbaths  were  not  as  I  have  seen  them 
described  in  books — dark,  gloomy,  stem  days  of 
training  into  hypocrisy ;  but  they  mi^t  have  been 
so  deemed,  of  course,  by  gentlemen  who  write 
these  books  concerning  things  they  never  exper- 
ienced,  and   do  not  understand.       It  must  be 
confessed  that  we  read  "  a  good  deal*'  of  the  Bible, 
and  grew  intimate  with  its  language;   but  it  is 
beautiful  reading — and  the  young  soon  prize  itft 
multitude  of  narratives.     Then,  with  us  and  many 
more  it  was  a  little  holiday — not,  of  course,  bois- 
terous,  but  quiet, — for  we  were  always  bettor 
dressed  on  that  than  on  other  days,  and  no  worit 
whatever  was  done  by  anybody  to  gain  money  by; 
and  we  had  luxuries  of  some  kii^  always  theiv 
and  our  tea  drinking  in  the  summer  afternoons,  or 
the  winter  evenings,  was  the  happiest  hour  of  the 
week.    We  did  not  comprehend  the  tyranny  of 
Sabbatarianism,  of  which  I  have  since  heard  much 
— neither  did  a  hundred  families  round  and  round. 
But  my  father  and  mother  had  both  gone  up 
to  Dr.  More'p,  so  something  very  extraordinary 
must  have  been  going  on ;  but  we  knew  that  to 
be  the  case — only  we  were  cheated  out  of  our 
evening.      So  I  wandered  through   the  snowy 
kirk-yard.    I  felt  drowsy,  sat  down  upon  a  stone 
off  which  the  wind  had  blown  the  snow,  and  slept 
— how  long  I  knew  not.    The  falling  snow  had 
powdered  me  all  over  very  white,  and  I  was  odd 
and  stiff ;   but  I  walked  home.    They  were  not 
come !     A  thrilling  pain  abdt  through  my  heart, 
and  I  was  very  wrak. 
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CHAFTEEXIX. 

THE  BLlinC  IH  LIPS. 


I BBHEMBIB  well  the  little  bed  that  had  been 
made  for  me  in  a  room  where  we  often  sat.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  press  by  day.  At  night  it  opened 
out  in  front  for  my  admission.  The  sharp  paiua 
came  faster  through  my  head— as  if  they  had  been 
stabs  with  some  thin  instrument — and  quick,  like 
tery  thoughU.  Before  my  eyes  a  million  Are  lights 
of  every  shade  and  colour  danced  like  a  gorgeous 
mockery,  for  through  them  I  could  see  nothing- 
nothing  but  that  rich  vein  of  sparkling  atoms,  a 
million  of  gems  thrown  between  me  and  the  world. 
Then  it  was  hot  there — very,  very  hot — and  my 
parched  lips  and  throat  seemed  to  crack  and  open 
in  many  places,  but  only,  as  it  were,  fire  then  came 
out  or  in  ;  for  all  was  hotter  stilL  A  dreadful 
race  was  running  through  me.  I  felt  as  if  some 
horrid  beings  hid  made  me  into  a  race-course,  but 
they  flitted  ^ter  than  the  northern  lights  wc  see 
in  the  winter  sky.  I  was  chained  and  couM  not 
move,  dumb  and  could  not  speak,  blind  and  couM 
not  see— for  that  masy  film  of  sparkUng,  racing 
lights  that  were  everywhere  ;  but  I  could  hear. 
That  was  part  of  the  torture.  Tkey  came  in  late. 
They  were  wearied.  They  spoke  long.  To  me 
they  never  spoke — they  turned  not — I  heard  my 
father  say,  "  it  was  a  special  providence."  A  drop 
of  water— a  single  drop  to  cool  a  parched  tongue 
—a  tongue  that  surely  hung  far  out,  but  all  was 
desert,  dry,  hot,  and  burning,  and  they  must  be 
gone,  A  drop  of  water,  and  there  were  many 
drops  a  few  yards  off,  but  I  could  not  reach  them ; 
could  not  move,  dared  not  cry.  Thbi  watched 
me  ere  then— they  watched  dose  above  me— they 
held  roe,  and  pressed  me  down;  not  <%  whom  I 
loved,  but  THBT  who  came  out  of  the  fires,  who 
grew  out  of  the  li^fkU  that  once  danced  before  me, 
up  and  down,  round  in  circles,  through  and  through 
every  sort  of  imaginable  figure.  They  grew  strong 
as  I  grew  weak — grinning,  mocking  fiends,  down 
into  the  water  they  pressed ;  and  it  was  hot,  like 
burning  coals— salt,  like  brine— bitter  as  our  horc- 
hound  or  our  wormwood.  Long  hours  I  battled 
there  alone  with  the  light-bom  friends;  but  they 
gained;  and  the  race  within  was  quickened,  and 
grew  ever  quicker.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  last 
words  I  had  hteard— "  special  providence  "—came 
to  my  mind  just  as  the  bitter  boiling  waters  had 
almost  'whelmed  me.  Through  the  crowd  of 
enemies  streamed  a  dear  blue  light,  most  beau- 
tiful and  lovely.  It  came  not  like  a  sudden 
flash,  but  grew  quick  and  steadily  to  strength ; 
and  the  waters  passed  away  before  it,  and  the 
demon  lights  flashed  no  more— paling  within  its 


pretence.  Neither  was  there  toond  nor  fcin; 
and  still  my  lips  were  parched,  the  throat  was  dry, 
the  tongae  was  hard  and  brittle.  It  wis  fort 
moment  only.  Something  appeared  to  fall  avij 
gently  without  a  crash,  and  I  was  free — witkiaa 
colourless  atmosphere,  gentle  to  breathe,  but  lot 
like  aught  that  I  had  ever  known.  It  was  xc^ 
and  that  was  all— the  luxury  of  rest  after  a  te« 
ful  strife— rest  from  the  rack,  rest  from  the  whscL 
It  was  but  a  moment,  or  little  more.  A  geoUi 
voice,  hushed  now  for  ever — oh,  so  long  hnslei 
and  still— was  saying  in  a  half  whisper,  and  <*So  y« 
think  him  over  this  straggle  now**;  and  mqiiet 
voice,  too,  tiiat  I  had  often  heard  b^bre;  but  i 
bass,  deep  voice  answered,  ''Oh,  yea,  be  is  better 
now — ^won  almost  out  of  his  very  grave.  Bi 
God  praised,  for  I  thought  long  that  jon  had  kit 
him."  *'  And  what  shall  I  do  if  he  asks  for  say- 
thing,  doctor  V*  **  Give  him  almost  anything  he 
asks — anything  that  yon  would  give  to  a  vay 
young  child;  but  teU  me  what  he  wants.**  The^ 
went  away.  "Long;  his  very  graTe;  Leag 
thought  that  you  had  lost  him  !'*  It  was  strange, 
for  it  was  not  so  long  since  I  was  wanderiog 
among  the  snow — one  night  only  that  must  be  sU ; 
and  this  must  be  Monday.  The  light  was  sweci 
but  weak.  Where  came  the  flowers  from  on  tk 
UbleP  It  was  a  purale,  and«I  raised  my  bead  Is 
see  more  flowers  on  the  mantdrpieoe ;  and  I 
stretched  out  of  my  little  bed  to  ask  from  wbenoe 
they  came.  My  nurse  checked  me — ^the  gentkai 
nurse  that  ever  sick  man  knows;  and  that  poor 
throbbing  head  was  [allowed  as  in  infancy  upon  iU 
mother's  breast. 

An  April  day,  dry,  and  sunny,  and  warm,  m  sa 
early  spring.  The  birds  sang  in  the  trees, — ^the 
bees  were  winging  through  the  air — the  bada  opoa 
the  early  roses  were  makbg  ready  for  May--4lie 
cherry  trees  were  white  with  blossom,  and  on  some 
apple  trees  rtd  spots  were  peering  through  tk 
leaves — the  carnations  were  out  in  all  the  borders 
— and  stars  of  Bethlehem  vren  opening  wide  their 
snowy  petals  to  the  warm  s^n,  and  to  the  warn 
south-west  wind  that  blew  so  g^tly  over  tie 
emerald  fields  and  the  green  woods— and  Oe 
splash  of  the  merry  trout  broke  the  spaddiDg  of 
the  quiet  water,— and  honey  suckle  covered  with 
its  red,  and  white,  and  yellow  pendants  the  seat  to 
which  they  had  carried  me.  That  was  my  mtn 
after  the  snowy  Sabbath  night  in  the  ohorehyud. 
What  hiy  between  was  my  blank  in  life,  esoept 
that  weary  night  which  even  yet  seems  like  sa  aga. 

Thus  I  mi||^  ^e  particulars  of  all  the  dmagp 
that  had  spru^l  ^^n  the  snow  storm,  the  imi 
mother— the  saved  children. 

(lb  he  (Mmued,) 
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TIU. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  DIRT. 

[Not  bt  Hood.] 

SMffyufed  iyVr.  Leikeb/s  Repori  on  the  Sanilary  Siait  of 
ike  CUy. 

*'Toor  attention  luu  been  drawn  to  this  pestilential  sonroe 
of  diieaie.  and  to  the  consequence  of  heaping  homan 
beings  ioto  contracted  localities  ;*  and  I  again  revert  to 
it  Imaiue  of  its  great  importance,  not  merdy  that  it  per- 
petuates feTer  and  the  allied  disorders,  hot  becanse  there 
italb  side  by  side  with  this  pestilence  a  yet  deadlier  pre- 
•cace,  blightbg  the  moral  existence  of  a  rising  popnla- 
tioB,  rendering  their  hearts  hopeless,  their  acts  raffianly, 
sod  Mattering,  while  society  averts  her  eye,  the  retribntive 
•e*d<  of  increase  for  crime,  tnrbolence,  and  disorder.** — 
Set  Report  o/Dr.Leiieby,  Medical  Officer  of  ffealfk. 


Id  a  room  np  a  squalid  conrt. 

Where  "  tramps  *»  sleep  three  in  a  bed, 
Where  the  baby  sleeps  by  the  sick  man*s  side, 

And  the  dying  beside  the  dead ; 
Bich:  Aich!  Bich ! 

Yoar  feelings  perchance  t'will  hart, 
Bat  a  woman  there  to  a  dolorous  pitch, 

Did  sing  this  "  Song  of  the  Dirt.** 

"Dirt!  Dirt!  Dirt! 
From  basement  np  to  roof, 

And  dirt,  dirt,  dirt, 
Where  sickness  stands  never  aloof. 
Il*sohl  to  dwell  and  toil 

With  the  heathen  Esquimaux, 
To  batten  on  filth  and  oil, 
If  Ckrittiane  should  live  on  so ! 

-Dirt!  Dirt!  Dirt! 
On  ceiling,  wainscot,  and  floor. 

And  dirt,  dirt,  dirt 
On  sidepost,  lintel,  and  door. 
Stench,  and  fever,  and  death. 

Where  huddle  the  young  and  old. 
Where  the  beggar's  brat  is  rocked  to  sleep 
By  the  side  of  the  corpse  just  cold !  f 

*"  Of  the  many  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded  theie  are 
oae  that  have  commanded  my  attention  by  reason  of  their 
iBuaal  depravity, — cases  in  which  three  to  four  adults  of 
^tb  leies,  with  many  children,  weie  lodging  in  the  same 
ooa>  and  ones  sleeping  in  the  same  bed.  I  have  notes  of 
^  or  (bur  localities  where  48  men,  73  women,  and  69 
liiiaren  ate  living  in  34  rooms.  They  are  distributed  as 
>llovs :— 2  men,  2  women,  and  3  children  in  one  room  ; 
■as,  2  women,  and  3  children ;  one  man,  4  women,  and 
children  ;  2  men,  3  women,  and  1  child ;  2  men,  1  woman, 
■d  3  children ;  1  man,  4  women,  and  1  child  ;  1  man  and 
Tomen  ;  %  men  and  3  women ;  and  so  on.  The  rooms 
re  all  dirty  and  ilUfurnished,  and  the  rent  paid  for  them 
tries  from  Is.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  week,  Ihe  average  being 
^Ur-^rtdc  Report. 

t  **  ^Mni  a  fortotght  since^  I  Tis}^  the  bac)c  room  on  the 


"  Oh !  men  with  thousands  a-year. 

Oh  I  men  with  mothers  and  wives, 
Oh  I  read  that  report,  and  think  of  oar  sort, 

Oh !  think  of  our  bestial  lives. 
Dirt!  Dirt  1  Dirt! 

Can  such  as  we  grow  good. 
When  filth  is  around  as,  night  and  mom. 

In  sleep,  work,  drink,  and  foodF 

"But  why  do /talk  of  dirt. 

Where  nothing  else  is  known  P 
I  hardly  know  the  foul  thing's  form. 

It  seems  so — ^like  my  own. 
It  seems  so  like  my  own — 

While  three  in  a  bed  we  sleep. 
Till  filth  doth  grow  to  the  poor  man  dear. 

While  water  and  soap  are  cheap. 

"Dirt!  Dirt!  Dirt! 

We  cannot  sleep  on  the  flags. 
So  together  we  herd  in  our  iSotid  deni. 

And  fever  nurse  in  our  rags,-* 
Small-pox,  fever,  and  cough. 

Where  the  slimy  vapour  doth  reek,  J 
Where  children  are  bom  near  the  livid 

That  cholera  kiUed  \u%  week  I 

"Dirt!  Dirt!  Dirt! 
In  the  cold  December  night. 

And  dirt,  dirt,  dirt 

When  summer  days  are  bright. 

When  God*8  bless6d  winds  do  blow. 

Like  a  message  from  bygone  years, 
From  the  broad  green  fields  at  home, 
Till  I  wash  my  face  with  tears  ! 

**  Oh !  for  one  breath  of  air. 

Away  from  this  sick'ning  smell. 
Where  the  only  flowers  aw  ever  see. 

Are  tlie  flowers  we  cannot  sell. 
Which  we've  hawked  in  the  street  all  day. 

Till  hunger  our  cheeks  doth  blench. 
And  we  bring  *em  home  to  wither  and  die. 

And  fragrance  fades  into  stench ! 


ground  floor  of  No.  5.  I  found  it  occupied  by  1  man,  2  wo- 
men,  and  2  children,  and  in  it  was  the  dead  body  of  a  poor 
girl  who  had  iied  in  childbirth  a  few  days  before.  The 
body  was  stretched  out  on  the  bare  floor  without  shroud  or 
coflln.*'— /«kf. 

^  *'  So  close  and  unwholesome  is  the  atmoephere  of  eomo 
of  these  rooms,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  by 
chymical  means  whether  it  does  not  contain  some  peculiar 
product  of  decomposition  that  gives  to  it  its  foul  odour,  and 
its  rare  powers  of  engendering  disease.  I  find  that  it  is 
not  only  deficient  in  the  due  proportion  of  oxygen,  but  it 
contains  three  times  the  usual  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  be« 
sides  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  charged  wth  alkaline  ■ 
matter  that  sUnks  abominably.**— !«</.  ized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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"  Oh  !  but  for  one  »horl  hour 

From  dirt  to  bring  relief, 
Where  eTen  moimeis  eaa*t  wwp  alone, 

While  ribaldry*!  mocking  grief ; 
I  often  with  for  death, 

To  sleep  and  forget  despair, 
If  only  because  Fll  be  alone 

In  my  grare  *neath  the  daisies  there  ! " 

In  that  room  op  that  squalid  oonrt, 

Where  "  tramps  **  sleep  three  in  a  bed. 
Sang  she  with  qnat ering ,  dolorons  Toice, 
And  eyelids  heavy  and  red  : 
**Bich!  Rich!  Biehl 
*Tis  a  bitter  lot,  I  wist. 
To  live  like  beasts  in  a  Christian  land. 
So  very  far  from  Christ !  ** 

W.B. 


B.  S. 


IX. 

HURRAH  FOR  GOVERNOR.  YEH ! 

JND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 

C0K8IDERABLT    A7TSR    TENNTSON. 

Bt  the  Right  Hon.  B.  D*Isr-e-i. 

PART  II. 
Now  yon  need  not  call  me  early,  call  not  early,  wide  dear. 
For  Sorrow  fain  would  slumber,  and  in  sleep  forget  a  tear. 
For  another  session's  coming  on — but  I  shall  never  see, 
Myself  Exchequer's  Chancellor  as  once  I  used  to  be. 

Last  March  we  had  a  merry  time — Vwas  faction's  opening 

day, 
A.nd  Cobden  formed  a  Co.  with  me,  to   spout  for  Got' nor 

Yeh, 
And  oh  I  we  sponted  bitterly — onr  party's  spleen  to  please. 
Till  Cobden  seemed  a  Cicero,  and  I  Demosthenes. 

But  Cobden's  out  for  Hnddersfield,  and  Gibson's  stood  in 

▼ain, 
I  only  wish  to  live  until  there  is  a  row  again  ; 
I  hope  there'll  be  another  row — I  don't  mind  mhere  or  why^ 
I  long  to  be  in  office  so  before  the  day  I  die. 

Facetious  Pam  will  prate  to  each  callow  young  M.F., 
And  Hayter,  his  sleek  satellite,  will  wag  his  head  at  mo, 
And  when  Bowring  shall  return  from  China  o'er  the  wave. 
There's  an  Order  for   his  button-hole — the  powder-loving 
knave ! 

I  have  been  wild  and  wayward — but  Fm  sad  and  sulky  now, 
With  my  hopes  of  office  blighted  and  my  reputation  low. 
For  the  Ministers  come  back,  the  Treasury  bench  to  fill. 
While  I  may  bite  my  nails  in  spite,  in  Opposition  still. 

If  I  can,  again  PU  fSMtions  form,  for  Palmerston's  disgrace. 

Perhaps  Fll  get  a  sinecure — for  patriots  love  place ; 

If  I  can't,  m  sneer  in  good  set  speech  at  all   they  do  or 

say, 
Thoagh  En^aad  don't  join  chorus  in  **  Hurrah  for  Qov'nor 

Yehl" 


Good  night — yon  need  not  call  me  before  the  daj  is  bom. 
All  night  Tm  seeking  *'  mares'  nesU,"  bat   I  fall  sskep  s 

moin, — 
And  in  my  dreams  Fm  happy — for  Fm  thinking  of  the&j, 
When  I  wearied  Inng,  tongue,  heart  and  brain  for  gestk 

Gov'norYeh!  W.B.B.S. 


LOVE'S  REASON  WHY. 

**  Et  genoa  et  virtoa,  nisi  cum  re,  vQior  alga  esL— Ar. 
I  LOT!  thee,  love,  I  love  thee,  love,  'tis  all  that  I  ess  n^ 
Fll  love  thee,  love,  to-raorrow,  bve,  at  I  loved  tbesjafiv- 

day; 
'Tis  not  that  thon  art  beantifnl  at  is  a  paintec^a  dxcaa, 
I  know  things  seem  not  as  they  are,  and  an  not  si  tkj 

seem; 
'Tis  not  because  thy  soft  dark  eye  beams  with  a  loving  Sgl^ 
That  gladdens  all  it  glances  o'er,  and  makes  e'en  somv 

bright ; 
'Tis  not  because  thy  step  doth  move  with  lawn-like,  artlen 

grace; 
'Tis  not  because  thy  gentle  sonTa  reflected  in  thy  faer, 
'Tis  not  because  thy  giriish  voice  hath  the  ridi  hde^ 

tone. 
Which  is  dear  girlhood's  gnerdon,  love,  ere  evil  dtp  be 

known ; 
'TIS  not  because  thy  father's  name  is  of  a  knightly  liae, 
Who  fought  with  Cceur  de  Lion's  van  in  holy  BslestiBe; 
'Tis  not  because  the  world  doth  speak  with  load  aodsia  d 

thee. 
For  virtue,  beauty,  lofty  birth,  that  thon  art  dear  to  Be; 
'Tis  not  for  beauty,  virtue,  birth,  that  I  have  loved  tks  n; 
'Tis  that — thou  hast  a  large  aceonnt  with  Messrs.  Costn 

and  Co. ! 

W.B.B.S. 


XI. 

A    LEGEND    SUPERNATURAL   AND 

POLITICAL. 

Scene— Thb  ionetum  Mneforum  of  Mr.  Robert  Oves,  fts 
spirit-medium.  Time — Midnight.  Mr.  Ovsi  «^. 
mixing  something  in  a  tumbler. 

Owen  :  "  It's  getting  late  and  chilly,  and  I  feci  ss  tk' 
I  wanted  something  hot.     Spirits  are  good,  wlutevR  sort 

Ihey  be. 
Ethereal  spirits  are  the  thing  whene'er  one  his  the  doll 
And  easy  gnll6d  multitude  to  do ;  bat  when  a  man's  sbti 
Commend  me  to  spirits  tangible,  strong,  and  warm— est  }<* 
Wateiy,  yteBk^{iMocim^  heard t<mewkere)'-Bi3lM\ 
Who's  there?" 

SriRiT :  "  One  who,  when  on  nether  earth,  was  *dcfi 
George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron." 

Owen  :  «  Oh !  ^  it's  jdq— I  Wg  yoar  paH^  how  i^ 
doP  I— a— 
Mean  to  mbj  1  didn't  «W?MdbiOB:©4#rtred 
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Rather.    Have  70Q  got  aught  to  Meotura  P     Can  I  offer 
Yoo  anything  P     Wbafll  yoo  take  to ?•• 

Spirit:  "Silence  and  listen — tremble  and  obey  ! 
I  wTtndering  o*er  the  Stygiaa  manEe  in  grief 
Permitted  was  t'aacend  to  upper  air,  and  note 
The  maodane  evolutions — to  survey  the  whims 
And  phantasies  of  modern  politicians,  and  have  writ 
Something  I  waut  to  publish,  but  Tve  not 
The  necessary  influence  with  Murray. 
YoQ,  being  gen'ral  a^eot  for  the  corps 
Of  disembodied  spirits— unto  yon 
I  now  apply— to  you  recite  my  lines, 
And  bid  you  publish  them,  (or  fear  my  ghost 
la  lonely  hours),  at  year  own  proper  coat. 

awi5:«0h! '* 

SwuT :  •*  Silence  and  listen."     (liecUes.) 

There  was  a  sonnd  of  orat'ry  by  night, 
And  Britain's  capital  iiad  gathered  then 
Her  parliamentary  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  gas  shone  o'er  these  intellectual  men  ; 
Six  hundred  hearta  beat  hopefully ;  and  when 
Cobden  arose,  that  slaughter-hating  swell, 
Dark  eyes  fl  uh*d  fire  at  eyea  which  flasliM  ngain, 
And  Cobden  felt  a  second  William  Tell, 
Obteqaions  Hayter  paled,  and  Para's  bold  visage  fell  I 

Had'st  thou  but  heard,  0  gentle  reader  mine. 
The  whispering  talk,  the  noiae  of  ahniHing  feel — 
Bat  mark'd  the  looks  of  men  who  wished  to  dine. 
And  dared  not,  for  their  lives,  move  from  their  seat, 
Cbaftog  within,  without,  with  fervent  heat, 
Thoa  wonld'at  have  envied  orators  no  more — 
Thoa  would'at  have  owned  no  eyes  conld  ever  meet 
A  sight  suggcatiog  stronger  the  word  *'  bore," 
iod  taraed  thee  to  Ihy  bed  contentedly  to  snore. 

Ah !  then  and  there  were  hurryinga  to  and  fro. 
And  notes  delirered  in  a  shocking  mesa. 
And  gents  grew  pale  who,  but  a  week  ago, 
£i.'eeiBed  tliemselres  "  the  cheese,"  and  nothing  leas ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings — I  confess 
These  coalitions,  ruptures,  did  surprise 
The  pnblie  gen'rally.     Conld  any  guess 
That  rillain  Yeh  would  break  old  Engliah  ties, 
Aad  British  statesmen  stoop  to  puff  his  Chinerc  licsP 

Then  ye  might  ace  caba  hurrying  in  hot  hnste 
To  Paddington,  an  J  Shoreditch,  East  on-square, 
And  all  the  other  stations — for  no  waste 
Of  lime  made  Pam,  nor  did  he  even  spare 
His  co-mates  ;  for  the  ripen'd  wheat  and  tare 
Mast  grow  and  bloom  together  here,  until 
The  reckoning  come«,  and  men's  hearts  are  laid  bare. 
And  well  did  Ministers  their  own  plots  till, 
Aad  sway  the  supple  country  at  their  lordly  will ! 

Within  a  niche  of  BomnWs  halls 
Sat  Manchester's  sick  member.     Ho  did  hear 
The  news  by  telegraph,  and  loud  he  calls 
For  ink  and  paper ;  and  ho  dropt  a  tear 
(Of  course  well'd  op  by  sentiment,  not  fear) 


Upon  the  sheet  which  stated  he  would  stand 
Once  more  for  that  great  town  he  loved  so  dear. 
Ungrateful  Manchester,  I  say — for  it 
Saw  its  sick  member  sfand  and  would  not  bid  him  *U/* 

And  Thames'  waves  murmur  as  the  members  leare, 
And  sigh  beneath  its  bridges  an  ihey  pasa, 
Grieving  (if  aught  so  muddy  e'er  can  griere) 
Over  the  unreturuing  brave — alas  I 
So  shortly  to  bo  stripl  of  all  their  brass 
As  well  as  tin,  and,  friendless,  left  to  go 
O'er  the  wide,  gloomy  world — consigned,  e»  mattt^ 
To  vile  obscurity  by  heartless  foe, 
Shorn  of  their  proud  "  M.P."  by  base  elector's  "  No  1'* 

Last  session  found  them  full  of  lusty  strife, 
Last  month  in  House  of  Commons  blithe  and  gay — 
The  guns  of  Canton  signall'd  forth  the  strife 
And  called  *em  all  to  arms.     And  **  GoT'nor  Yeh !" 
The  war-cry  was  which  led  them  on  that  day ; 
The  httsting's  mob  closed  round  them — forth  they  wtst, 
Their  hopes  all  wither'd,  crush'd,  in  dust  low  Uy— 
To  mourn  their  factious  folly  and  repent 
Were  Gibson,  Cobden,  Bright,  by  angry  England  sent. 

[Spirit  takes  himself  off.  Owen,  after  noting  down  the 
poem  and  enclosing  it  to  the  editor  of  '*  TaiT,"  empties 
his  glass,  and  drops  asleep.]  C.  0. 


xir. 
BOBBING   AROUND. 

A    MODERN     ADAPTATION. 

Bt  Solomon  Sblfish. 

Oh  !  list  a  moment  now  to  me. 
As  the  world  goes  bobbing  aiound ; 

Oh  !  life  is  but  a  leafless  tree 

Whose  best  part's  under  the  ground. 

Oh  !  what  is  Hope  P — but  a  lie  and  a  wish. 

Wherewith  we  all  compound 
With  Grief  for  a  share  of  Joy's  loaf  and  flth, 

As  the  world  goes  bobbing  around. 

And  what  is  Truth  P  —  but  a  school-girl's  dream, 

As  this  aching  heart  hath  found, 
It  means  Hope's  milk  without  Jdy's  orearo. 

As  our  hearts  grow  more  unsound. 

And  Fticndship,  too  P— but  a  worthless  name 

On  the  bill  of  life — Pve  found 
The  endorser  ne'er  would  pay  the  same. 

When  Grief  went  sobbing  around. 

And  whnt  is  F.tms  P — but  the  sound  of  a  same 
When  your  great  maa's  under  the  gronad ; 

What's  the  flush  of  shame  or  the  breath  of  blame, 
Where  the  worms  go  bobbing  around  P 

W.  B.  B.  8. 


*  Mr.  Bright  was  absent  on  th?  continent  for  the  beneflt 
of  his  health  daring  the  whole  of  the  session,  and  telegraphed 
from  Rome  his  intention  to  stand  again  for  MsnchestenQ  I  p 

b8      o 
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BROKEN    MEMORIES. 


Broken  mcmorlM  of  manxaheart 
Worea  into  one.— 5k«U<jr. 


^^^  of  li( 

^^^^     becai 

^^^tS  01 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  diamond. 
Though  set  in  horn.  Is  itiU  a  diamond. 
And  iparldee  at  in  purest  gold.—Mjunnger. 

Je  orois  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  genie  tans  activite. 

—  Vauvenarffuet,  De  V Esprit  Humain, 

It  has  been  alleged  that  of  these  fragmentary 
sketches  of  mine  sadness  has  formed  too  great  a 
part ;  that  I  have  written  of  and  from  my  own 
morbid  impressions  of  ]ife,  as  it  appears  through 
the  misty  spectacles  of  Dame  Sorrow,  rather  than 
of  men  and  things  as  they  really  are,  and  seem  to 
more  healthy  imaginings.  Possibly  the  complaint 
is  in  part  just ;  possibly  the  sadness  of  the  past 
koi  tinged  the  present,  and  the  inditer  of 
these  "  Broken  Memories  "  of  a  young  life  may 
have  had  too  much  regard  for  his  own  whims  and 
fancies,  and  too  little  for  his  readers*  patience.  It 
could  not  well  be  otherwise ; "  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh,*'  and,  when  I 
first  sat  down  to  write,  it  was  not  so  much  with 
a  view  to  iAinir  what  I  should  icrife,  as  to  wriie 
what  I  should  think  as  I  went  on.  In  this  way 
whatever  has  occurred  to  me,  I  have  jotted  down 
enpaMOHt ;  would  it  had  been  worthier  ! 

0?er  the  fireplace,  opposite  to  me,  as  I  sit  here 
now,  is  an  old  picture  in  a  queer  old  frame,  which 
was  picked  up  by  some  progenitor  of  mine  at  a  sale 
near  by.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  man  in  the  pride 
of  life,  which  was  bought  and  brought  here,  partly 
because  it  is  a  fine  work  of  art,  and  partly  because 
its  original  once  li?ed  in  this  county,  and  reflected 
lur  on  his  birthplace.  There  are  a  few  vague 
reminiscences  associated  in  my  mind  with  that  old 
time-stained  canvas  and  tarnished  gilt  frame,  which 
only  need  collection  to  make  a  life-hbtory. 

Many  years  ago,  long  before  you  or  I,  dear 
reader,  were  born  or  thought  of,  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  village  in  this  county,  on  a  September  evening, 
when  the  partridges  were  calling,  and  the  sky  was 
turning  grey,  might  have  been  seen — by  any  way- 
farer who  was  carious  enough  to  look  over  the 
roadside  fence — a  boy  of  fourteen  sitting  under  a 
tree,  reading  an  old  stiff-backed  folio  ;  and  the 
same  wayfarer  might  also  have  observed  that  the 
eager  student  was  a  ploughboy,  though  it  would 
have  needed  no  second  glance  to  convince  such 
an  one  that  this  was  not  such  a  ploughboy  as  you 
could  meet  every  day  in  similar  localities.  The 
popular  idea  of  a  ploughboy  is,  I  am  well  aware, 
of  an  uncouth,  apple-cheeked  urchin,  in  smock- 
frock  and  high-lows,  with  dull,  grey  eyes,  and  a 
huge  mouth  capable  of  little  else  than  widening  at 
certain  intervals  to  take  in  enormous  quantities  of 
bread  and  cheese,  or  to  let  out  ejaculatory  "  Ohs  !*' 
expressive  of  clownish  wonderment  and  unconqucr* 


able  stupidity  in  a  breath.  But  my  ploughboy 
must  lamentably  disappoint  any  such  preconceived 
ideas  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  neither  apple- 
cheeked  nor  wide-mouthed,  neither  grey-eyed  nor 
unconquerably  stupid ;  his  face,  for  one  who  had 
spent  all  his  life  in  a  village,  being  singularly  pale, 
and  his  hazel  eyes,  broad  forehead,  and  well  cut 
mouth  indicative  of  anything  but  dull  perceptions. 

So  at  least  thought  the   Rector  of  K ,  the 

Rev.  George  Massey,  who  was  just  then  cantering 
across  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  the  ploughboy 
student,  who,  on  seeing  the  clergyman  approach, 
rose  up,  book  in  hand,  and  saluted  him  with  untu- 
tored grace,  in  which  respect  and  love  were  pal- 
pably blended. 

"  I  am  glad,  Edward,"  said  the  Rector,  "  to 
see  that  you  occupy  your  leisure  so  profitably. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  the  book  you  have 
selected  for  your  evening's  reading  ?" 

The  boy  handed  up  to  him  the  heavy  folio — 
an  early  edition  of  Shakspeare — and,  as  his  patFon 
glanced  over  its  well-thumbed  pages,  he  perceived 
that  the  play  of  "  Hamlet  "  was  the  selectiou  for 
the  evening*s  perusal. 

"  And  so  this  is  the  way  in  which  '  the  best  boy 
in  the  village,'  as  my  wife  loves  to  call  you,  spends 
his  leisure.  Let  me  ask  if  you  understand  what 
you  read — whether  you  read  for  the  sake  of  the 
poetry,  or  for  the  sake  of  such  stories  as  you  caa 
glean  here  and  there  f " 

The  boy  reddened,  as  he  said  quietly — 

"  I  read,  sir,  for  the  sake  of  both ;  the   poetry 
seems  like  some  one   talking   to   my  heart ;  the  j 
stories  amuse  me,  and  are  as  good  as  a  sermoa  to 
me  for  days  after.     To  be  sure,   sir,   a  poor    lad 
like  me  can  only  read  slowly,  but  I  like  that»    fcu'  , 
the  people  in  the  book  somehow  seem  to  staj  with  j 
me  longer  that  way.     Oh  !  sir,  I  never  feel   alone  | 
when  I  am  reading  in  the  fields  here  by  mjself  ;  j 
they  that  are  dead  and  gone  come  to  life  again  be-  i 
fore  me  on  the  printed  paper,  till  I  thank  God  and  j 
you,  sir,  too,  that  I  learned  to  read."  , 

"  Whew ! "  whistled  the  good  old  Rector,  *«  Ed-  ^ 
ward  Bartram,  you  really  arc  a  very  odd  kiad  of 
ploughboy ;  I  must  try  if  I  cannot  find  sometliiog  I 
better  for  you  than  field-work.  You  cannot  have  \ 
learned  much  at  our  school,  and  you  rouat  hare: 
picked  up  something  more  than  your  jL  B  C  to  bej 
able  to  read  '  Hamlet '  and  enjoy  it  so  thoroughly.'''^ 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  boy  simply,  "  I  did  pick 
up  more  outside  the  school  than  in  it-— old  liCrs] 
Green,  the  schoolmistress,  lent  me  three  book^  uJ 
old  grammar, '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  a  dictiooan 
— and  out  of  my  wages  I  bought  some  ruahli^htaj 
and,  when  father  and  mother  are  asleep,  I  sit  up  ^ 
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mght  and  read  till  my  head  nods  over  Ihc  book,  aud 
I  fall  asleep  too,  and  then  I  wake  up,  and  it  is 
time  to  go  a-field  with  father.*' 

A  benevolent  smile  played  over  the  IlcctoL'*s  face 
as  be  banded  back  Sbakspearc  to  the  boy,  and 
murmored  to  himself,  in  old  Hesiod's  crabbed 
Greek — which,  for  the  benefit  of  my  fair  readers, 
I  will  Anglicise — "  the  beginning  is  half  the 
whole,"  ere  he  cantered  home  across  the  fields, 
with  bis  bead  full  of  generous  intentions  towards 
the  young  seeker  after  knowledge.  Many  plans 
presented  themselves — he  would  send  the  boy  to 
a  neigbboaring  grammar  school — but  then  the 
olber  boys,  knowing  young  Bartram's  parentage, 
would  look  down  on  the  Rector's  j^rotigc — then 
again,  be  would  himself  educate  hin\  in  his  own 
house,  and  adopt  him,  for  he  had  no  children — 
but  then  tbe  village  folk  wduld  be  jealous  of  old 
Giles  Bartram's  son  being  in  such  high  favour  with 
the  parson, — or  he  could  well  devote  a  few  hours 
eyery  night  to  the  boy's  education — which  last 
plan  could  offend  nobody,  and  would  test  his  pu- 
pil's inclinations  and  abilities  satisfactorily.  So. 
thought,  so  did,  the  Eector.  The  boy  accepted 
the  kind  offer  with  tears  of  gratitude  in  his  bright 
eyes,  and  in  a  short  time  surpassed  his  patron's 
highest  expectations.  Earnest,  quick  of  perjcep- 
tion,  lovingly  seeking  after  knowledge,  this  boy 
would,  after  a  long  day's  field-work,  spend  the 
eTcning  in  battling  with  dry  technicalities,  and 
ibcn,  leaving  the  Rectory,  go  home  to  sit  up  half 
the  nigbt  by  tbe  liglit  of  his  farthing  candle,  going 
JTcr  tbe  old  ground  once  more,  till  all  he  had  read 
"^  impressed  on  his  heart  and  brain  indelibly, 
ill  be  would  fall  asleep,  worn  out  by  the  hard  ma* 
lual  labour  of  the  day,  and  the  harder  mental 
!zertion  of  the  night,  to  dream  of  noun,  par- 
ioiple,  and  verb,  and  a  future  day  when,  as  Hope 
rfaispered  to  the  dreamer,  he  would  reap  the  re- 
gard of  his  toil.  Edward  Bartram  was  the  only 
on  of  a  cottager  who  in  no  respect  differed  from 
ny  other  cottager  of  that  time.  Villages  in 
hose  days  were  darker  abodes  of  ignorance  and 
rejudice  than  now ;  books  were  to  most  of  their 
ababilanta  unvalued  and  unknown ;  content  to 
rear  away  their  lives  in  mere  physical  activity, 
heir  souls — poor,  worthy,  stupid  folk — passed 
0  tbe  God  that  gave  them  in  what  a  popular 
niter  well  calls  "  their  original  state  of  white 
►aper,"  with  few  impressions  thereon  ;  with  few 
dvaotages,  few  temptations,  few  opportunities  for 
pod  or  evil,  they  were  well  content  in  the  night 
f  tbeir  intellect  to  dream  out  their  threescore 
ears  and  tea  in  placid  dullness,  and  then  slumber 
^r  grassy  mounds  in  the  churchyard.  Such  a 
tate  was  not  well  adapted  for  the  promotion  of 
be  Rev.  George  Massey's  views  regarding  young 
Wtram  ;  nevertheless  that  boy  surmounted  all 
hose  difficulties  by  toil.  Those  students,  who 
rom  tbeir  earliest  years  have  been  almost  dan- 
led  on  the  knee  of  knowledge,  can  hardly  ima- 
ine  the  manifold  impediments  that  strew  the  path 
f  boys  situated  like  young  Bartram.     They  for- 


get, in  their  own  quiet  homes,  the  petty  annoy- 
ances inseparable  from  the  lot  of  a  student  in  a 
cottage,  with  the  coarse  necessities  and  coarser 
associations  of  daily  life  blighting  the  fair  blos- 
soms of  the  young  mind — they  think  nothing  of 
poverty,  or  the  enforced  society  of  uncongenial 
spirits  to  whom  a  book  is  a  thing  to  be  looked 
at,  and  a  reader  a  man  to  be  laughed  at.  Now 
Bartram  experienced  all  these  things  in  his  father's 
cottage,  where  he  lived  with  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, when  their  daily  bread  was  always  hardly 
earned,  and  sometimes  the  demand  greatly  exceeded 
the  supply.  But  I  fear  I  am  wearying  you  with 
all  these  details ;  nevertheless  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly have  o;nitted  one  of  them,  because  they  are 
necessary*  to  your  right  comprehension  of  my 
young  hero's  character. 

For  the  sake  of  your  patience  and  my  writing- 
paper,  let  us  imagine  that  Edward  Bartram  is 
now  seventeen — that  by  this  time  he  has  acquired 
a  sound  knowledge  of  English  generally— the  ru- 
diments of  Latin  and  Greek,  an  average  amount 
of  useful  knowledge,  picked  up  from  occasional 
perusals  of  the  Rector's  huge  encyclopedias,  and 
yet  a  ploughboy  still ;  that  a  neighbouring  squire 
who,  from  having  been  a  younger  son  and  a  Fel- 
low of  a  College,  had,  at  an  advanced  age,  by  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  dropped  into  the  family 

honours   and   a   snug  estate  near  K ^  having 

occasionally  seen  Bartram  reading  with  his,  the 
squire's,  old  college  friend,  Mr.  Massey,  had  taken 
a  great  liking  to  the  young  ploughboy,  and  pro- 
posed to  educate  him  at  his  own  expense  at  a 
neighbouring  school,  under  the  auspices  of  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  his  own,  till  such  time  as  he  should 
be  fit  to  go  to  college,  and  there  achieve  for  him- 
self a  position  better  suited  to  him  than  that  of 
a  day-labourer  in  an  obscure  village.  To  that 
school  accordingly  he  went — not  exactly  as  a 
schoolboy — but  as  a  parlour-boarder,  in  order 
that,  living  with  the  head  master's  family,  he 
might  rub  off  some  of  the  rust  of  a  village  life. 
There  he  remained  two  years — at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  Br.  Miles  pronounced  him  eligible 
for  either  University.  But  this  was  hardly  in 
accordance  with  his  views;  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  longer  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  his 
friends — the  world  was  all  before  him — and  al- 
though a  college  life  was,  to  his  ideas,  most  desir- 
able, he  could  not,  with  any  right  feeling  of  self- 
respect,  tax  his  patron's  purse  farther.  He  would 
go  to  London,  and  there  take  any  reputable  em- 
ployment that  offered  itself;  he  would  thus,  argued 
he  against  the  Rector's  objections,  gain  that  expe- 
rience and  self-reliance  which  he  could  not  possibly 

acquire  in  K .     To  London,  therefore,  backed 

by  a  good  rouleau  of  notes  in  his  pocket,  went 
I  Bartram  ;  one  winter's  evening  saw  him  mounting 
the  roof  of  the  London  coach  amidst  a  perfect 
volley  of  good  wishes  from  his  friends,  as  the 
guard  blew  his  horn,  and  the  four  gallant  greys 
dashed  off  along  the  moonlit  road,  where  the  good 
Rector  and  his  wife,  with  fervent  prayers  'for  Bar- 
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tram's  welfare,  stood  listening  awhile  to  the  echoes 
of  the  merry  horn  till  the  sound  of  the  wheels 
was  lost  in  the  distance,  and  Bartram  was  so  much 
the  nearer  to  London.  I  have  little  to  say  of 
his  joamey  thither,  save  that  on  the  roof  of 
the  coach  he  had  for  a  companion  a  young  Oxo- 
nian, with  whom  he  speedily  fell  into  pleasant 
chat.  Both  were  young  and  clever  men,  with 
kindred  views,  both  were  going  from  one  county 
to  one  place,  London,  and  young  men  on  the  out- 
side of  a  coach  on  a  cold  night  are  disposed  to  be^ 
sociable,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  enlivening  their 
journey  by  the  sound  of  each  other's  voices.  It 
is  a  common  ground  of  couiplaiut  with  foreigners 
that  we  Englishmen  are  cold  and  formal  to  a 
painful  degree ;  nevertheless,  the  Oxonian,  Charles 
Lyle,  and  the  ei  devani  ploughboy,  Edward  Bar- 
tram,  fell  as  naturally  into  confidential  converse 
as  though  they  had  been  the  tried  friends  of  a 
life-time,  instead  of  acquaintances  of  two  hours' 
standing.  Imprudently,  as  a  man  of  the  world 
would  haply  say,  or,  with  frank  "  bad  taste,"  as 
people  who  know  of  no  other  law,  and  so  attempt 
to  gauge  hearts  and  motives,  as  an  exciseman 
gauges  ale  firkins,  by  one  fixed  rule  of  their 
own,  would  phrase  it,  Bartram  told  Lyle 
the  history  of  his  early  struggles  so  artlessly  and 
forcibly  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  the 
latter  grasped  his  new  friend's  hand  in  admiration, 
and  thence  began  a  cordial  friendship  which  lasted 
their  whole  lives  long.  Charles  Lyle,  whose  home 
was  some  thirty  miles  from  Bartram's  native  vil- 
lage, was  just  then  returning  to  London,  where  he 
had  an  engagement  as  resident  tutor  to  the  fa- 
mily of  a  banker  residing  in  Portman. square,  and 
on  hearing  Bartram  express  a  wibh,  if  he  were 
only  qualified,  to  do  something  of  the  kind,  he 
recommended  him  first,  by  way  of  preparation,  to 
go  for  six  months  as  usher  in  any  respectable 
school  that  offered  fair  remuneration  with  a  chance 
of  self-improvement,  and  then,  if  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period  he  still  continued  of  the  same  mind, 
Lyle  doubted  not  but  that  he  could  obtain  for  him 
an  engagement  similar  to  his  own  in  one  of  the 
families  on  visiting  terms  with  Mr.  Farnworth, 
the  banker  aforesaid.  And  here  the  lights  of  the 
million-peopled  city  flashed  in  Bartram's  eyes  for 
the  first  time,  as  Lyle  said  solemnly,  in  a  low 
voice — 

"  There  lies  London — there  is  your  battle-field 
— may  God  strengthen  your  hands !  As  the  hour 
is  late;  I  shall  not  go  to  my  domicile  to-night, 
but  to  an  hotel  in  Covent-Garden,  whither,  for 
this  night  at  least,  you  had  better  accompany 
me." 

The  coach  soon  rattled  over  the  pavement  of 
Piccadilly,  and  our  travellers  alighting,  called  a 
cab — I  should  rather  say,  a  hackney-coach — for 
those  were  days  when  the  speed  and  comfort  of 
"  Hansom's  Patent  Safety  "  were  unattainable — 
and  drove  to  Covent  Garden,  where,  after  a  hearty 
supper,  they  went  to  bed— Lyle  to  sleep  soundly 
enough,  and  Bartram  to  build  golden  **  castles   in 


the  air"  out  of  any  materials  that  hb  hopeful  heart 
presented  to  his  fancy. 

The  next  morning,  the  two  new  friends  parted, 
exchangini^  mutual  good  wishes,  and  hopes  soon  to 
meet   again ;  and   Lyle  went   to  his  pupils  and 
Herodotus  in  Portman-sqnare,  and  Bartram  was 
alone  in  London,  a  solitary  among  its  thousands. 
He  took  cheap  lodgings  in  Bloomsbury,  and  for  a 
few  days  devoted  his  mornings  to  sightseeing. 
returning  every  evening  to  his  quiet  room  and 
books,  to  work  on  steadily  as  of  old.    One  day, 
while  skimming  a  newspaper,  he  saw  an  advertise- 
ment for  an  assistant  in   a  school  some  twenty 
miles  from  London,  where  the  requirements  were 
small,  and  the  salary  offered  still  smaller,    fiut,  as 
a  "comfortable  home"  was   offered,  he  answered 
the  advertisement,  and.  in  a  week's  time  t^ok  ap 
his  abode  with  the  Rev.  Silas  Barnes,  of  Laures- 
tinus  Academy,  as  assbtant  master  and  instructor 
of  the  four  and  twenty  respectable  young  gentle- 
men who,  as  per  prospectus,  were  boarded,  lodged, 
and  instructed  in  classics,  mathematics,  geography, 
with  use  of  globes,  French,  and — but  I  dont  want 
to  go  into  the  tedious  Ibt   of  extras,  all  for  tk 
remarkably   low  figure  of  £20    per  annum,  and 
no   vacations,    unless   desired.       I  have  before 
my  mind's  eye  at  present  just  such  another  boj- 
purgatory — many  of  my  readers  can  doubtI«s  fill 
up  any  hiatus  occasioned  by  my  bad  description— 
a  painfully  neat  red  brick  house,  with  its  fine  yew 
trees  clipped   by  an  ingenious   gardener  into  ima- 
ginary peacocks  with    impossible  tails,  with  its 
four  and  twenty  liitle   miniatures  of  boy-gardens, 
where  nothing  wa?  ever  grown  but  box-border  ana 
mustard  and  cress,  in  ingeniously  sown  initials  of 
the  fortunate   proprietor ;  and   the  tall  iron-gate, 
painted  a  dead  white,  giving   the  house  at  first 
sight  a  cold  uncomfortable   look,  which  in  novnsc! 
disappeared  on  closer  acquaintance.     Such  wen 
the  externals  of  Laurestinus  Academy — the  in- 
ternal arrangements  were  less   inviting.     A  dry 
bilious,  cold-hearted  teacher  of  youtJi,  as  ever 
trembled  at,  was  the  Rev.  Silas  Barnes— ft  tner 
cenary  scholastic  quack,  who  looked  upon  boys 
necessary  evils,  whereout  he  managed  to  extract 
living  by  weighing  their   meat,  and  watering  t 
milk.     The  scholastic  tree  of  knowledge  here 
nothing  more  than  the  birch  ;  the  beauties  of 
classics  were  nothing  better,  in  this  pe<" 
eyes,  than  so  many  examples  of  Latin  grarai 
the  poetry  of  Virgil  was   solely  good,  inasmuch 
it  inculcated  prosody — the    eloquence  of  Ci 
only  worthy  perusal  inasmuch  as  it  took  the 
boys  a  long  time  to  construe,  and  so  gave 
master  an  opportunity  of  reading  his  newspaper' 
peace,  while  they  were  buugling  over  the  text  J 
to   the  morale  of  the  school,    that  was   equal 
school  phrase  to  x,  or  **  the  unknown  quantity 
physical  force  ruled  tho  roast  supreme  at  Laim 
tinns  Academy,  where    the    only   appeal  to  1 
youthful  feelings  ever  made  use  of  was  a  km 
down  box  on  the  ears.     Into  such  a  wretdied  i 
of  young  hearts,  crushed  by  cruelty  and  soured 
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neglect,  had  Edward  Bariram,  with  his  fresh  young 
feeling,  and  kindly  soul,  fallen — bitterly  did  he 
repent  having  answered  that  advertisement.  He 
could  learn  nothing  worth  recollection  from  Barnes, 
and  his  daily  life  was  one  perpetual  trial  of  temper 
and  repression  of  strong  inclinations  to  commit  an 
assaolt  on  that  unmanly  little  ruffian  who,  on  an 
sTerage,  did  not  knock  down  less  than  three  boys 
per  diem.  At  last,  Nicholas  Nickleby-like,  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  Seeing  a  lean,  miserable- 
looking  boy  lying  half  insensible  on  the  floor, 
from  a  blow  given  by  the  Rev.  Silas  Barnes,  be- 
cause the  wretched  urchiu's  memory,  as  to  the 
number  of  barleycorns  to  an  inch,  or  some  such 
small  boy's  stumbling  block,  failed,  he  interfered ; 
and,  receiving  Wows  and  iusnlts  from  that  amiable 
instructor  of  youth,  pitched  his  assailant  out  of 
the  schoolroom  window  on*to  a  convenient  dung- 
hill, where  the  little  ruffian  lay  for  some  minutes  in 
an  agony  of  apprehension.  Of  course  after  this 
be  could  not  longer  stay  with  Barnes ;  so,  shaking 
bauds  with  all  the  boys,  who  clustered  round  him 
weeping  bitterly — from  Tomkins,  the  biggest  boy, 
a  jouth  of  sixteen,  to  little  Brown,  just  breeched 
tbat  quarter,  he  walked  to  the  village  inn,  engaged 
a  fly,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  London,  with  his 
ail  in  hb  pocket  and  his  portmanteau. 

On  arriving  at  his  old  lodgings  he  luckily  found 
tbem  vacant,  at  once  engaged  them,  and  set  his 
brain  to  work  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  any 
suitable  employment  before  his  money  was  gone, 
and  his  books  sold  for  bread.  Now,  though  it  is 
often  said  by  hard-hearted  people,  who  don't  know 
anything  about  it,  that  a  willmg  man  can  always 
obtain  employment  in  London,  1  know  better.  Let 
any  young  man,  situated  like  Bartram,  hawk  his 
wits  up  and  down  London  for  a  week  or  two,  till 
he  finds  suitable  employment,  and  I  venture  to 
predicate  that  such  an  one  will  see  many  dinner- 
less  days  and  supperless  nights,  ere  he  finds  that 
be  80  earnestly  seeks,  unless  by  some  lucky  acci- 
dent, which  does  not  turn  up  every  day,  (except 
in  novels,  where  merit  is  always  rewarded  and  vice 
duly  punished,  to  secure  a  sale,)  he  drops  into  a 
competence  unawares.  True,  Bartram  while  so- 
journing with  Barnes  had  often  heard  from  Lyle, 
and  his  first  patron  the  rector,  Mr.  Massey,  and 
bad  written  back,  in  reply  to  their  kind  questions, 
bopefol  letters,  in  which,  poor  fellow,  he  strove 
pllantly,  as  he  best  could,  to  disguise  his  misery 
^  out-lookings  into  the  future,  when  his  path  in 
fife  would  be  dearer,  and  he  himself  something 
better  than  an  obscure  usher  in  a  very  obscure 
•^»oL  But,  having  left  Mr.  Barnes  under  such 
™grecable  oircumstauces,  and  not  wishing  to 
trouble  his  friends  further,  he  was  aware  of  the 
^'ificulty  of  obtaining  any  similar  engagement,  and 
at  once  resolved  to  take  anything  else  that  offered. 
But  nothbg  came,  and  in  a  short  time,  having  un- 
fortunately one  night  had  his  pocket  picked  of 
"'*'*?  he  possessed,  Bartram  was  starving. 
I)«y  by  day  the  poor  young  man  would  reluctantly 
Pwt  lith  book  after  book— it  was  a  bitter  thing. 


as  he  afterwards  said  to  Lyle,   "  to  dine  off  one's 
Cicero  to-day,  and  one's  Virgil  to-morrow ;"  yet  so 
it  was — he  must  sell  his  books  or  starve.     He  left 
his  lodgings,  finding  that   he  could  no  longer  pay 
his   rent,  and  removed  his   few  remaining  books 
and  clothes  to  a  miserable  lodging-house  where, 
with  the  refuse  of  society,  he  slept  at  night  in  a 
miserable  little  chamber,  boarded  off  by   a  thin 
deal  partition  from  his  next  neighbour  in  misfor- 
tune,   in  an  enormous   room  where  were  congre- 
gated the  poor  from  birth,  the  poor  from  misfor- 
tune,   and   the   poor   from   their  own   vices, — a 
motley  group,  all  huddled  together,  but  for  the 
partition  I  have  mentioned,  mutually  to  disgust 
and  annoy  each  other  till  morning  dawned,  and 
each  would  sally  forth  to  procure  daily  bread  by 
his  own  devices.     And  amidst  all  this  misery  and 
filth,  moral  and  physical,  Edward  Bartram  was  a 
student  still.     He  had  a  few  books  left  yet,  would 
stint  himself  of  food  to  procure  candles,  and  would 
thus  spend  half  every  night  in  study  as  in  a  hap- 
pier time.     It  was  his  custom  to  spend  a  greater 
part  of  his  days,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  in 
the  parks,  where  (it  was  summer)  he  would  lie 
down   iinder  a  tree  with  Euripides  in  his  hand, 
and  soon  forget  that  his  coat  was  well  nigh  out  at 
elbow,  and  that  he  had  had  no  regular  dinner  for 
weeks  past,  as  he  pored  over  the  Medea,  till  his 
mind  wandered  far  away  from  dingy,  miserable 
London  to  the  classic  land,  where  Medea  had 
lived,  loved,  sinned,  and  sorrowed.     On  such  occa- 
sions  he  always  saw  an   elderly  gentleman,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  on  a  bench  facing  Bar- 
tram's  favourite  tree,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  for 
hours,  together.     Meeting  daily,  they  at  last  began 
to  bow  to  each  other,  and  one  day  the  old  gentle- 
man happening  to  leave  his  book  behind  him  upon 
the  bench,  Bartram  run  up  to  him,  and  restored  it 
as  the  old  man  was  tottering  away.     A  conversa- 
tion ensued,  and  Bartram  was  overjoyed  to  find 
that  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  scholar  like  himself. 
The  old  gentleman  soon  elicited  from  him  that  he 
was  a  poor  scholar  in  search  of  employment,  and 
kindly  proposed  to  find  him  some  suited  to  his 
taste. 

"  I  am  writing  a  treatise  just  now,  for  which  I 
shall  require  the  assistance  of  some  talented  young 
man  who  is  willing  to  hunt  up  authorities,  quota- 
tions, &c.,  for  me  out  of  a  mass  of  old  literary 
lumber  which  lies  at  home  in  my  library.  Are 
you  competent  and  willing  to  do  this  P"  said  old 
Mr.  T . 

"  I  will  do  my  best,*'  said  Bartram,  modestly ;  . 
and  his  best  happening  to  give  satisfaction,  the  old 
gentleman  not  only  paid  him  liberally  for  his  work 
till  its  completion,  but,  when  his  services  were  no 
longer  needed,  made  him  a  handsome  present  be- 
side ;  and  so  the  two  parted,  and  Bartram  never 
saw  his  friend  again.  He,  indeed,  a  short 
time  after  called  at  Mr.  T.'s  address,  but  the  old 
gentleman  had  left,  and  was  gone  no  one  knew 
where.  80  once  more  was  poor  Bartram  well-nigh 
fnendlesa. 
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Walking  down  Piccadiilj  a  short  time  after  this, 
he  ran  against  Lyle,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
latter,  who  imagined  that  Bartram  was  all  this 
time  snug  at  Laurestinus  Academy.  Having  ex- 
plained to  Ljle  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his 
HB ceremonious  retreat  from  that  hateful  pUoe, 
Bartram  reminded  him  of  his  promise  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  procure  him  an  engagement 
in  some  familj.  That  promise  Ljle  fulftiled 
•peedily  to  the  letter ;  for  one  morning,  just  as 
Bartram*s  ho  pes  were  beginning  to  fail,  he  received 
a  note  from  his  old  friend,  saying  tha^  if  he  could 
come  to  Fortman-square  the  next  afternoon,  he 
would  then  see  Mr.  Jennings,  a  rich  old  nabob, 
who  would  in  all  probability  engage  him  as  tutor 
to  his  only  son.  And  so  it  was.  A  few  days  saw 
Bartram  domiciled  in  Harley-street,  with  Mr. 
Jennings*  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife, 
daughter,  and  son.  I  may  as  well  describe  them 
$eriaim,  after  the  manner  of  showmen  and  "  happy 
family  men." 

I  suppose  you  all  kno  w  the  kind  of  man  an  old 
Anglo-Indian  is.  This  Specimen  of  £fenui  homo  is 
to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  London,  as  well  as 
at  Cheltenham,  Bath,  and  other  fashionable  places, 
whither  people  go  to  kill  ennui,  and  drench  them- 
selves  with  unpleasant  waters.  Bich,  choleric, 
yellow  as  a  guinea,  pompous  from  having  all  his 
life  an  infinity  of  inferiors  to  pamper  his  every 
whim,  prejudiced  from  having  resided  too  long  in 
a  contracted  sphere  of  his  own,  Mr.  Jennings  had 
brought  home  from  India  four  or  five  lacs  of 
rupees  and  a  liver  complaint,  in  the  "  good  old 
days.'*  Mrs.  Jennings  was  in  many  respects  the 
reverse  of  her  surly  lord  and  master,  being  an 
amiable,  tender-hearted,  loving  mother  and  wife, — 
one  of  those  women  whom  every  one  likes  without 
being  able  to  say  exactly  for  what.  Then  comes 
Esther  Jennings,  the  daughter  of  the  nabob,  a 
tall,  handsome  girl  of  eighteen.  Can  I  do  justice 
to  la  belle  Esther,  in  a  few  rough  outlines  of  my 
own  ?  I  fear  not.  I  have  beard  from  a  very  old 
lady  who  knew  Miss  Jennings  at  that  time,  that 
she  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  brunette  beauty  as 
one  can  see  nowadays  for  a  shilling  on  the  walls  of 
the  Society  of  Arts*  Exhibition,  in  the  guise  of 
bolero-dancing  Spanish  maidens,  who  yearly  fur- 
nish subjects  fbr  every  artist  who  thinks  he  knows 
how  to  make  a  dark  eye  and  a  black  mantilla 
effective  on  canvass.  Very  tall,  with  a  figure 
graceful,  yet  well  developed,  large  lustrous  dark 
eyes,  such  as  poets  rave  about  when  describing 
Oriental  loveliness,  and  a  clear  olive  complexion, 
she  was  a  very  handsome  rather  than  a  pretty 
woman.  But,  more  than  all  this,  she  had  a  mind 
richly  stored,  and  a  true  warm  woman's  heart 
underlying  alL  She  had  had  the  ad? antage  of  a  good 
English  boarding-school,  and  under  the  best 
masters  had  acquired  more  accomplishments  than 
at  that  time  were  thought  requisite  for  young 
ladies,  and  altogether  was  one  who  would  have 
graced  any  circle  into  which  she  might  have  been 
thrown.  Such  was  Esther  Jennings.   Her  brother  | 


was  some  years  younger,  and  had  spent  nearly  iSl 
his  life  in  India, — a  petted,  peevish  boy,  and  ss 
cross-grained  an  urchin,  when  Bartram  was  fint 
introduced  to  him,  as  ever  wore  out  a  tutor's 
patience.  And  now  I  have  introduced  you  to  ikt 
Jennings  family,  it  remains  for  you  to  continue  tbe 
acquaintance,  or  not,  at  your  discretion. 

Bartram  soon  found  out  a  way  for  himself  to 
his  young  pupil's  heart,  by  a  judicious  combiaatios 
of  firmness  and  kindness,  and  so  wrought  npoa 
the  spoilt  child's  better  nature,  that^  in  a  shoit 
time,  the  happy  father  was  never  tired  from  mota- 
ing  to  night  of  praising  his  son's  tutor.  And  sq 
all  things  went  on  "  swimmingly,"  as  the  phrase 
is ;  Bartram  was  very  comfortable,  and  Mr.  Jeo- 
nings  very  kind.  But  something  more  than  tb 
nabob's  kindness  rendered  the  tutor's  poaitioa  as 
agreeable.  While  the  .old  gentleman  was  Uaafij 
sipping  his  wine,  or  smoking  his  MimiiIIa  t&et 
dinner,  Mrs.  Jennings  and  Esther  were  sitting  witk 
Bartram  in  the  drawing-room,  and  both  in  a  short 
time,  in  spite  of  any  cUss-prejudice  they  fo^ 
have  entertained  against  him  by  reason  of  his  kv 
birth,  &c.  (for  they  had  learned,  by  hisowndesii^ 
his  early  history  from  Lyle,  before  he  entered  oa 
his  duties  as  tutor),  soon  began  to  like  the  yooag 
man,  whose  freshness  of  idea  and  conversatioaii 
powers  were,  on  such  occasions,  always  exerted  to 
the  utmost. 

Well  indeed,  to  a  clever  girl  like  Esther,  might 
the  society  of  a  man  like  Bartram  be  a  deeideratm 
in  a  house  whither  few  visitors,  save  prosy  nabobs 
and  their  pompous  wives  and  affected  daughters, 
or  ex-E.I.C*s  ofllcers,  came  to  enliven  their  host's 
wife  and  daughter.  For  Bartram  was  not  oa^ 
clever,  but  also  good-looking — and  that  is,  in  spite 
of  what  people  will  say,  half  the  battle  in  anuh 
cases.  Don't  tell  mc,  young  ladj  reader,  profes- 
sing to  love  mind  and  heart  before  all  things — 
that  externals  have  small  power  to  fetter  your 
fancy  for  a  moment.  /  know  better.  As  a  good 
preface  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  readei^s 
regard  for  the  book  before  him,  so  love  has  no 
finer  advertisement  than  a  handsome  face.  Asd 
yet  how  often  is  affection  wasted  on  fair  outskk 
show,  while  the  honest  heart,  in  rough  gutsi; » 
misinterpreted  and  slighted.  But  what  has  aU 
this  to  do  with  .Esther  Jennings  or  Bartram? 
Nothings  I  suppose ;  only  a  reverist  has  a  right 
now  and  then  to  recreate  his  fancy  by  a  digreasioo. 

Very  pleasant  evenings  were  those  same  aaag 
hours  in  Harley-street,  when  the  lamp  was  lighted 
in  the  drawing-room,  when  he  would  Uslen  ab- 
stractedly to  Esther's  fine  voice  as  she  oaroUed 
forth  from  her  piano  sweet  sounds,  which  hannt^ 
the  tutor's  memory  for  days  after.  And  so,  nata- 
rally  enough,  Bartram,  seeing  few  young  ladies, 
and  none  so  fascinating  as  Miss  Jennings^  feU  ia 
love  with  that  young  lady,  and  shs,  after  a  while, 
with  him,  each  in  their  own  peculiar  faahios,  ia 
this  wise :  Bartram  loved,  as  most  young  men  far 
the  first  time  love,  because  he  could'at  heipit; 
while  Esther,  who  had  seen  more  of  tbe  woti4 1 
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Beui  the  world  of  "good  societj/* — not  the 
vulgar  world  of  poor  benighted  Browu,  Jones,  and 
fiobinson — seeing  that  the  joang  tutor  in  everj- 
tluDg  was  superior  to  the  puppies  she  had  met  in 
crowded  hall-rooms,  first  esteemed  him  for  his 
Tirtoes,  and  then  loved  him  on  conviction,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  only  woman-love  worth  a  sensible 
man's  care.  But  neither  told  their  love.  Mr. 
Bartram,  the  obscure  tutor,  and  Miss  Jennings, 
ihe  daughter  of  the  wealthy  nabob,  were  people  in 
two  different  spheres,  and  he  was  too  honourable 
a  man  to  wish  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportu- 
nities to  steal  the  heart  of  his  master's  daughter 
—if  it  were  possible,  which  he  doubted ;  while 
£aihtr,  seeing,  as  women  always  see  more  quickly 
than  men,  Bartram's  love  for  her,  sagely  imagined 
that  it  was  a  mere  youthful  fancy,  which  would 
fade  away  with  time  and  enkrged  knowledge  of 
{nnale  society,  and  was,  therefore,  though  she 
dearly  loved  him,  unwilling  to  manifest  her  affec- 
tioQ.  Often,  when  poring  over  his  books  in  his 
study,  when  the  house  was  stilly  would  poor  Bar- 
tnun*9  thoughts  forsake  his  book  and  fly  to  Esther 
Jensinga  ;  often  would  despair  argue  with  his 
iove :  "  She  will  never  love  me ;  if  she  should, 
nothing  can  come  of  it,  and  coward  indeed  should  I 
be  to  seek  to  win  her  affection,  when  I  know  such 
a  coarse  could  tend  but  to  mutual  misery.  Let  me 
k>ve  on  silently  and  alone." 

Sow  it  is  all  very  well  for  young  gentlemen  of 
three  and   twenty  to  think  and  say  such  things  ; 
i^  practice  and  theory  will  never  agree.     For 
tweivemonths  had  he  resided  with  Mr.  Jennings' 
family,  and   during  all  that  time  he  had  sufficient 
adf-control  to  render  his  manner  to  Esther  as 
Beaniagkss  as  oourtesy  would  allow.     Neverthe- 
less iova  at   last  broke  ground — and,  this  done, 
pradawe  was  sent  adrift  to  shift  for  herself  as  is 
«ttaL      And     this  happened   as  follows: — Mr. 
Jesninga  and  his  family  went  to  Normandy  for 
thtnge  of  scene,  and  with  them  went  Bartram. 
WkSe  staying  at  Honfleur,  a  beautifully  situated 
town,  as  sDj  who  have  seen  it,  or  Turner's  picture 
rf  itf  wUl  recollect,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  with 
fte  blue  sea  outlying  in  Ihe  distance,  the  young 
Uor  and  Esther  were  frequently  thrown  together. 
Vhfle  pi^Mi  and  mamma  were  walking  up  the  hill 
"    .  overlooked  the  town,  and  whence  is  one  of 
['4i  prettiest  views  in  France,  he  and  Esther,  with 
'^      bringing^   up  the  rear,  would  be  strolling 
ilj  ap  the  steep  ascent,  or  gazing  over  the 
of  tl^  hill  on  the  sea  moaning  beneath  their 
till  nature^  more  powerful  than  oonvention- 
r,  woald  assert  her  supremacy,  and  words  told 
hearto  had  so  long  felt  so  well.     He  told 
rat  last,  owning  its  apparent  hopelessness^  the 
qI  his   lore  from  the  very  first,  and  Esther, 
»wai  too  proud,  too  true-hearted  to  condescend 
artifices  of  a  coquette,  (who,  by-the-bye, 
}  always  suppose  her  lover  to  be  a  fool,  or  be 
htnelf,)  (rmakly  confessed  her  own.     And 
_  Bartram  was  happy  now.    He  had  some 
^MO  by  tbe  advios  of  I^le  placed  his  name 
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in  order  that  if  he  ever  had  the  means,  he  might 
be  enabled  to  enter  at  any  time ;  and  now  he  had 
love  to  spur  him  on  to  distinction — to  hallow  his 
ambitious  dreams — to  infusejhope  into  every  hour 
of  his  life.  "Something"  said  Hope,  *'wiU 
happen ;  I  shall  go  to  Cambridge,  take  honours, 
and  marry  Esther."  Then  again.  Despair  would 
whisper,  "  a  poor  tutor,  or  a  poor  schohir,  cannot 
marry  a  rich  nabob's  daughter,  should  not  take 
her  from  a  home  of  affluence  to  a  home  of 
penury."  And  poor  Bartram's  strong  heart  would 
sicken,  as  he  swore  honestly  he  never  would.  But 
love  is  always  too  hopeful  to  listen  long  to 
despair ;  besides,  Bartram  was  only  three  and 
twenty,  and  a  lover's  life  at  that  age  is  lit  up 
with  glorious  fancies.^Blessed  days  were  those, 
when,  as  Lamb  says,  speaking  of  Coleridge, 
"  Hope,  like  the  Hebrews'  fiery  pillar,  went  ever 
before  him,  life's  dark  corners  yet  unturned."  I 
think  men  never  can  feel  again  in  after  years  as 
they  felt  at  three  and  twenty ;  the  freshness  is  off 
the  flower,  the  bloom  has  faded  from  the  fruit, 
almost  ere  the  hand  could  grasp  it,  and  the  head, 
schooled  to  wisdom  by  the  world,  has  chilled  the 
trusting  heart.  Even  the  influences  of  external 
nature  lose  their  sweetest  charm  after  that  climao* 
teric  in  man's  life  is  past.  Who  cannot  remember 
a  blissful  time  when  on  fine  summer  mornings, 
when  skies  seemed  blue  as  pre-Baphaelite  pic- 
tures only  are  now,  the  simple  sense  of  bare  exis- 
tence tingling  through  every  artery  was  of  itself 
a  purer  joy  that  any  after-years  afford;  when 
study  was  not  drily  looked  upon  as  a  mere  means 
to  an  end ;  when  the  verses  of  the  last  new  poet 
were  something  more  to  youthful  feelings  than 
mere  harmonious  cadences  and  dainty  adjectives 
strung  delicately  together,  to  be  materialised  for 
filthy  lucre,  into  neatly  bound  copies  purchaseable 
at  five  shillings  and  sixpence ;  when  the  young 
heart  believed  that  its  own  generous  promptings 
could  never  lead  astray  to  sorrow ;  when  every 
acquaintance  of  yesterday,  who  clasped  one's 
hand  and  smiled,  was  a  Pythias,  and  every  young 
lady  one  met  at  evening  parties,  a  Heloise,  and 
one's-self  a  blissful  Abelard ! 

Tell  us  why,  say  poor,  weary-hearted  worldlings, 
these  poor  hearts  of  ours  should  so  soon  grow  old, 
till  the  Pythias  turns  into  a  selfish  schemer,  and 
the  fair  Heloise,  a  faithless  jilt,  into  the  Heloise 
of  many  Abelards; — and  purbUud  Reason  will 
never  answer  these  queries  aright.  Faith  alone 
can  make  answer  unto  these  too  natural  regrets 
that,  as  this  world  is  not  our  goal,  there  must 
surely  be  some  more  blissful  abiding-place  for  all 
hope's  soaring  aspirations  and  love's  sweet  imagin- 
ings, in  a  land  where  the  former  will  not  seem,  as 
here,  to  tomorrow's  reflection,  nothing  better  than 
impatience,  and  the  latter  mere  immaterial  phan- 
tasies  of  youth.  Woe  (hen  for  those  who,  with 
pride-darkened  ken,  never  looking  beyond  this 
earth  of  ours,  will  never  see  Faith's  blessed  con- 
I  soiation !    Woe  for  those  who,  young  in  years,  old 
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in  sorrow,  Lave,  era  three  and  tweutj  breaks  upon 
them,  learned  to  mock  their  better  natures,  and  to 
flout  the  promptings  of  God*8  monitor  >fithiu; 
who  have  wasted  the  strength  of  jouth  on  un- 
woribj  efforts,  their  hopes  oa  vaiu  fulfilments, 
their  all  of  faith,  truth,  and  love  on  cold  shadows 
on  life's  path  ;  who  have.  Eve  like,  early  plucked 
the  fruit  of  "  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,"  and  found  to  their  cost  that  the  apple,  pleas- 
ing to  the  eje  is,  after  all,  like  the  fair,  false  fruit  on 
the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  without,  all  bloom  and 
beautj — within,  poor  dust  and  ashes !  Earth  has 
no  heavier  eurse  than  this ;  and  it  is  a  curse  of 
man's  own  seeking.  But  I  have  been  digressing 
sadly — a  train  of  thought,  which  it  is  easy  to 
understand,  if  difiScult  to  express,  has  led  me 
away  thus  far — why  dwell  I  on  these  things  now  ? 


CHAPTER  m. 

n  ne  fkat  pat  moins  de  capadte  poor  aller  Jut^'  au  neant 
que  Joaqa' aa  toot— i^MPal. 

_  Wait,  and  lo^  hims^  will  htiog 

Tha  droopiof  flower  of  knowladga  changad  to  frtiit 
Otwiidom.  —Tnmp$on, 

£rb  the  Jennings*  returned  to  England,  an  event 
occurred  that  revealed  to  the  astonished  eyes 
of  papa  and  mamma  the  egregious  mistake  they 
had  made  in  supposing  that  their  daughter  and  the 
handsome  young  tutor  had  spent  twelve  months 
in  each  other's  society,  without  entertaining  warmer 
feelings  of  regard  than  on  Bartram's  first  introdno- 
tion  to  Harley-street.  It  has  often  furnished 
subject-matter  for  tedious  dissertations  of  novelists, 
this  same  misconception  of  character  on  the  part 
of  those  who,  of  all  others,  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  it  aright ;  and  really  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  sarcastic  philosophy  in  the  old  Ches- 
ter adage,  "When  the  daughter  is  stolen,  shut 
Pepper  Gate/*  Regrets  always  oome  too  late  when 
the  mischief  is  done.  Two  young,  true  hearts, 
pining  for  sympathy,  are  thrown  for  months  toge- 
ther— and  in  the  heart's  youth  a  truer  knowledge 
of  mutual  character  is  acquired  in  a  few  weeks 
than  in  years  of  after  life.  The  idea  of  two  young 
people,  circumstanced  like  Esther  Jenmngs  and 
Edward  Bartram,  falling  in  love,  is  scouted  by  the 
lady's  parents  simply  because  undesirable ;  and  so, 
as  months  roll  away,  the  two  hearts  are  knit  closer, 
while  mamma  is  dozing  orer  the  fire  in  complacent 
ignorance,  till  the  truth  at  last  comes  out ;  then 
separation  takes  place,  and  Chloe  is  sent  to  her 
room,  poor  little  thing,  with  the  fear  of  paternal 
indignation  before  her  eyes,  to  sob  till  her  little 
heart  is  like  to  break ;  and  then,  when,  as  parents 
fondly  imagine,  time  has  healed  the  wound,  to 
marry  some  one  else  she  can  never  love  as  well  as 
the  first  love  of  girlhood ;  while  Strephon  is  sent 
about  his  business — left  to  his  own  devices — to 
brood  bitterly  over  the  |)ast,  till  the  present  is  darker 
from  its  reflection,  tiU  he  seeks  a  ooward's  reliflf 


iu  dissipation,  if  he  be  a  fool,  or  subsides  into  a 
joyless  old  bachelor,  or  a  half-happy  married  man 
years  after,  if  ho  be  "of  sterner  stuff."  And  out 
of  all  these  materials  arc  made  up  our  disgraceful 
trials,  where  a  wife's  honour  is  made  marketable 
by  a  venal  advocate  with  Stentor's  lungs,  or  our 
many  joyless  unions,  with  years  of  hopeless  misery, 
and  Doctors'  Commons  hanging  over  all  as  a  drop- 
scene. 


While  walking  on  the  quay  at  Honfleur  with 
her  father,  mother,  and  Bartram,  it  happened  that 
poor  Esther,  too  intent  on  listening  to  her  lover's 
words,  and  paying  too  little  attention  to  her  path, 
tripped  against  a  granite  stanchion,  and  fell  back- 
wards into  the  sea — a  fall  of  some  thirty  feet. 
Bartram 's  coat  and  hat  were  in  an  instant  lying  at 
his  feet  ere  he  dived  after  her,  and,  although,  in 
her  struggles  to  save  herself  from  drowning  she 
had  sunk  beneath  the  keel  of  a  boat,  he  succeeded 
at  last,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  in  bringing  her  to 
the  surface,  and  supporting  her  on  one  arm  while 
with  the  other  he  swam  vigorously  towards  a  boat, 
whose  crew  on  seeing  Esther's  fall  had  promptly 
pulled  to  the  spot,  he  resigned  his  lovely  burdep 
to  the  care  of  the  sailors,  and  springing  into  the 
boat   had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  young 
girl's  eyes  open  as,  unconscious  of  any  presence, 
save   his,   who    had    saved  her  from  a    watery 
grave,  and  clasping  him  in  her  arms  she  mur- 
mured, "  Dearest  Edward"— and,  as  Poe's  rarea 
says—"  merely  this  and  nothing   more,"  which, 
however,   was   distinctly   audible    by  her   father 
who,  pale  as  death,  looked  down  over  the  edge  of 
the  quay  upon  his  daughter  and  her  brave  presenrer. 
But  this  was  not  the  iime  for  any  ebnllitions  of 
parental  surprise.     The  nabob's  daughter  had  joat 
been  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death  by  his  son's 
tutor,  and,  as  the  young  man  lifted  her  out  of  the 
boat  ashore,  the  grateful  father,  with  blissful  tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks,  sunk  down  uikih  his 
bended  knees,  with  his  long,  thin  grey  locks  float- 
ing in  the  sea-breeze,  and,  forgetting  parental  pride 
and  prejudice,  blessed  God  for  her  recovery.     In 
a  few  hours  Esther  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  ahle 
to  thank  her  preserver  5  and  that  day  nothing  mora 
was  said  of  that  unlucky  "  Dearest  Edward**  whiebi 
had  betrayed  her  heart's  secret. 

But  with  the  morrow  came  angry  reflecLioas  on 
the  simple  exclamation  of  yesterday.  ^  Bo»** 
thought  Mr.  Jennings,  ''my  daughter  loves  m^ 
son's  tutor — she,  who,  I  had  fondly  hoped,  woqU 
have  looked  far  higher,  is  ready  to  throw  her  hearfc 
away  upon  this  young  man — who,  though  an  «s:4 
cellent  person  in  all  respects,  is,  after  all,  b&t  ■! 
peasant's  son,  a  poor  tutor,  and  no  fit  husband  fii 
Esther  Jennings."  What  else  he  soliloquisedL 
need  not  say.  I  fear  the  fiery  old  man  that  d 
swore  awfully  that  his  daughter  and  ~ 
should  never  be  more  to  each  other  than  now, 
other  unpleasant  leeolutions  which  love 
lan^  at.    **However»  k  would  he  kindtf 
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more  straightforward  at  ouce  to  &peak  to  Bartrain 
on  the  subject,**  thought  Mr.  Jennings — and  so 
he  said  to  the  joung  man,  "  I  wish,  Mr.  Bartram, 
to  speak  to  you  on  some  matters  arising  out  of  the 
events  of  jesterday—  will  you  take  a  short  stroll 
with  me  T 

Bartram's  face  was  slightly  flushed  as  he  bowed 
— for,  with  lover's  quick  perception,  he  knew  that 
yesterday's  unlucky  "Dearest  Edward"  would  be 
tlie  nabob's  text,  wherefrom  would  shortly  bo  de- 
pendbg  an  unpleasant  homily  on  youthful  impru- 
dence in  general,  and  his  daughter's  iu  particular. 

And  80  it  was.  The  old  gentleman  briefly  ex- 
pressed it  as  an  opinion  incontrovertible  that  his 
daughter  loved  his  son's  tutor;  that  such  love, 
though  doubtless  in  part  well  bestowed,  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  displeasing  to  parental  notions 
of  propriety ;  that  however  grateful,  as  a  father, 
he  might  feel  to  Bartram  for  his  daughter's  pre- 
servation, he  could  not  allow,  from  any  private 
feeling  of  gratitude,  hb  daughter's  prospects  to  be 
marred  by  an  injudicious  marriage ;  that,  therefore, 
Bartram,  as  an  honourable  man,  must  see  the  pro- 
priety of  leaving  the  family  at  once  and  for  ever ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  the  old  man  went  on, 
anything  that  he,  Mr.  Jennings,  could  do  to  advance 
his  young  friend's  way  in  the  world,  he  would  only 
be  too  happy  to  do  at  once  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
&c.  &e.,  which  et  cetera  any  one  who  has  been 
similarly  circumstanced  can  well  imngine. 

A  bitter  evening  was  that  when  Bartram  returned 
home  after  that  same  short  stroll.  He  had  made  np 
his  mindtoleavefionfleur  for  England  the  next  after- 
noon, and  the  ship  which  was  to  take  him  to  South- 
ampton was  just  then  lying  off  the  quay,  in  sight  of 
his  bedroom  window,  where  he  sat  alone  through  the 
quiet  midnight,  gazing  on  the  moonlit  waves  as 
they  plashed  mournfully  against  the  quay-walls. 
Before  be  retired  to  his  room  for  the  night,  he 
had  managed  to  write  on  a  slip  of  paper  to  Esther 
— **  Your  father  knows  all.  I  leave  for  England 
to-morrow  evening.  I  will  rise  early  to-morrow, 
^d  then  we  can  stroll  out  unnoticed  along  the 
diff  ere  wo  part,  perhaps  for  ^ver." 

Neither  of  our  lovers  slept  a  wink  that  night, 
of  course;  and  shortly  after  sunrise  the  next 
morning  they  might  have  been  seen  wending  their 
way  onoe  more  up  the  hill  with  downcast  eyes  and 
gkwmy  brows.  He  told  her  all  that  her  father  had 
ttid ;  owned  that  he  himself  could  not  gainsay  a 
word  of  it  at  present ;  bitterly  himented  that  his 
position  was  so  humble ;  but,  lover-like,  wound  up 
by  vowing  that  if,  in  spite  of  all  this,  she  would 
only  love  him  till  a  time  should  come  when  he  was 
no  longer  an  unknown  man,  he  was  content  to 
leave  her  that  afternoon  till  better  days  arrived, 
when  perhaps  even  Mr.  Jennings  would  smile  upon 
his  quondam  tutor's  suit  for  his  daughter's  hand. 
And  Esther,  wiping  away  the  tears  which,  while 
he  had  been  speaking,  bad  gathered  in  her  proud, 
dark  eyes,  throwing  her  arms  round  the  young 
man*«  neck,  said  solemnly,  almost  in  the  words  of 
otir  marriage  service — **  I  oan  never  change ;  •  for 


better  or  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  till  death  us  do  part;'  and 
thereto  I  give  thee  my  troth." 

That  evening  the  lovers  parted  ;  Bartram  sailed 
for  England,  bearing  with  him  the  heartfelt  good 
wishes  of  Mr.  Jennings  and  his  wife,  while  Alfred 
hung  down  his  head,  nnd  tried  hard,  poor  boy,  to 
dry  his  tears  in  vain,  and  Esther's  faint  "good 
bye"  was  barely  audible.  Mr.  Jennings  endea- 
voured, as  delicately  as  possible,  to  force  on  Bar- 
tram's  acceptance  a  heavy  draft  on  a  London 
banker,  in  order  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled 
to  prosecute  his  studies  at  either  University  if  he 
was  so  minded ;  but,  thanking  him  cordially,  Bar- 
tram  strenuously  refused  to  accept  one  farthing 
from  the  worthy  nabob.  He  had  already,  he  said, 
received  more  kindness  at  Mr.  Jennings's  hand 
than  he  deserved  ;  and  he  trusted  to  be  able,  un- 
aided, to  prove  to  his  friends  that  they  need  never 
be  ashamed  of  him,  and  that  his  gratitude  by  no 
means  partook  of  the  nature  of  that  designated 
by  Doctor  Johnson  as  "  thanks  for  favours  to 
come." 

And  Bartram  was  once  more  alone  iu  London, 
with  his  memories  of  Esther  to  cheer  him  as  he 
kept  lonely  vigU  over  his  books — an  earnest 
student  still.  He  obtained  employment,  by  an- 
swering an  advertisement,  as  morning  tutor,  whence 
he  derived  a  small  certainty,  barely  enough  for  his 
daily  subsistence,  and,  besides  this,  he  occasionally 
furnished  reports  of  public  meetings,  &c.,  to  the 
press  ;  so  that  he  was  above  the  reach  of  starva- 
tion. Under  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Massey,  he  had 
early  learnt  that  active  piety  whose  motto  is  *'aide 
tot,  le  del  faidera ;  he  was  at  no  time  a  man  to 
sit  down  and  sigh  under  sorrow's  load  when  any 
efforts  of  his  own  could  lighten  it.  Poor,  and 
almost  friendless  in  London,  he  did  not  despair ; 
pure  in  spirit  as  a  child,  lonely  amidst  London's 
multitude,  he  never  yielded  to  the  many 
temptations  which  beset  his  rugged  path.  He 
could  never  forget,  how,  long  ago  while  he  was 
but  a  ploughboy,  he  had  listened  in  the  old  village- 
church  at  home,  at  his  father's  side,  to  the  simple, 
yet  all-sufficient  promise  of  Holy  Writ,  **  Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days."  That  father's  declining  years,  so 
long  as  Bartram  lived  with  Mr.  Jennings  and  had 
it  in  his  power,  he  had,  like  a  good  son  as  he  was, 
comforted  by  sending  down  all  he  could  save  out 
of  his  tutor's  stipend.  And  now  his  father  and 
mother  were  dead :  never  more  would  their  son's 
success  in  life  cheer  their  aged  hearts  as  they  sat 
in  their  cottage  by  the  fireside,  and  talked  of  their 
"scholar-son'*  to  admiring  neighbours.  But  he 
knew  there  was  a  loving  eye  still  left  to  brighten 
at  any  success  the  lonely  student  might  achieve ; 
and,  with  his  love  for  Esther  cheering  his  loneli- 
ness, he  did  "cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters,'* 
and  the  brave,  true,  young  heart  found  it  again, 
"  after  many  days." 

Shortly  after  Bartram  left  Mr.  Jennings,  Lyle 
received  a  letter  ^m  the  latter^  teUing  him  tbe 
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circumsiauccs  under  which  Barlram  resigned  iiis 
tutorship,  and  requesting  Ljle,  as  a  personal 
favour,  to  see  Bartram  from  time  to  time,  ascertain 
what  he  was  doing,  and  report  progress.  Moreover, 
with  a  delicacy  of  feeling  one  would  not  have 
expected  from  such  a  man,  Mr.  Jennings  appointed 
Ljle  as  the  recipient  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
Bartram's  benefit ;  which  sum  Lyle  was  to  pretend 
to  lend  to  Bartram,  as  though  he,  Lyle,  and  not 
Mr.  Jennings,  were  the  benefactor.  For  the  old 
gentleman  well  knew  that,  from  him,  at  least, 
Bartram  would  never  accept  a  shilling ;  and  there- 
fore took  this  means  of  advancing  Bartram's 
prospects  in  life,  by  enabling  him  to  proceed  to 
either  University,  if  he  chose,  and  repaying  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  preserver  of  his  child.  Agree- 
ably to  his  instructions,  Lyle  sought  out  his  old 
friend,  heard  from  his  lips  the  story  of  his  love, 
the  many  privations  he  had  undergone  since  he  left 
Honfleur,  and  his  hopes  for  the  future  ~  which  he 
frankly  admitted  were  painfully  vague  just  then. 
Bartram  having  told  Lyle  all  these  things — which, 
thanks  to  the  nabob's  letter,  the  latter  knew  quite 
as  well  as  Bartram  himself, — ^Lyle  thought  the 
time  was  come  for  his  own  interposition. 

"I  wonder,  my  dear  old  fellow,"  said  he,  "that, 
wit}i  such  an  incentive  to  progress  as  your  love, 
you  should  have  refused  Mr.  Jennings's  proffered 
assistance,  and  been  content  to  waste  your  life  in 
London,  as  you  are  now  doing,  when,  if  you  were 
at  college,  you  might,  even  now,  be  on  the  high 
road  to  distinction.  Time  and  application  have  by 
this  time  ripened  your  abilities ;  you  are  still  a 

young  man ;  your  name  is  on  the  books  of  

College,  and " 

"  All  that  you  say  is  very  well, — had  T  money 
to  go  to  college,  which  I  have  not,"  interrupted 
Bartram. 

*'  If  that  be  all  that  stands  in  your  way,"  con- 
tinued Lyle,  "I  can  remedy  that  evil  easily 
enough.  Now  don't  interrupt  roe  again ;  I  have 
a  certain  sum  of  money  which  just  now  I  do  not 
require.  I  will  lend  that  to  you  in  order  that  you 
may  go  to  Cambridge ;  distinguish  yourself  and 
repay  me  at  your  leisure." 

"  That  cannot  be,"  said  Bartram ;  "  why  should 
you  lend  me  your  money,  on  a  poor  hope  of  re- 
ceiving it  back  in  the  event  of  my  success  ? 
Pardon  me,  my  dear,  kind  friend,  you  cannot  afford 
to  lend  me  money,  and  possibly  lose  principal  and 
interest  for  your  trouble." 

T.  Lyle  saw  now  his  only  chance  of  persuading  his 
friend  to  accept  the  money  would  be  to  feign  anger 
at  his  refusal. 

"Either  you  take  this  money,  or  offend  me, 
whose  friendship  you  value,  if  you  don't.  Interest 
is  out  of  the  question ;  I  have  quite  enough  to 
live  on ;  I  have  no  kith  nor  kin,  save  ray  mother, 
who  is  well  provided  for — take  the  money  or  lose 
your  friend." 

So  Bartram  was  forced  to  yield,  accepted  the 
the  money  (but  solely  on  condition  that  he  should 
pay  eventually  5  per  cent,  thereon,  little  dreaming. 


poor  fellow,  that  Mr.  Jennings  was  at  the  bottom 
of  tlie  supposed  loan),  and  went  up  to  Gasi- 
bridge  where,  even  as  a  freshman,  his  ettdeot 
talents  won  for  him  the  flattering  opinions  of  every 
Don  with  whom  the  young  man  became  ae- 
quainted.  His  life  at  college  was  that  of  hua- 
dreds  of  poor  clever  young  men  who  come  to 
Cambridge  yearly,  investing  their  alliii  a  lottery 
whence  are  drawn  so  few  prizes  and  so  naoj 
blanks. 

And  gallantly  worked  on  the  silent,  reserved 
freshman,  who  came  nobody  knew  whence,  rad 
lived  the  life  of  an  anchorite  in  his  rooms,  till 
scholarships  and  a  name  well  placed  on  the  class 
lists  told  old  Mr.  Jennings,  as  he  read  the  univer- 
sity news  in  the  papers,  that  his  delicately  cob- 
veyed  bounty  had  indeed  been  well  bestowed.  But 
little  thought  he  that  all  these  efforts  were  for 
the  most  part  directed  to  one  end — the  hand  of 
his  daughter.  And  Esther  all  this  while  had  never 
forgotten  her  preserver.  Once  only  had  Bartiui 
heard  from  her,  and  that  indirectly,  through  i 
friend  of  her  brother*8  who  had  just  then  entered 
Cambridge;  for  her  father  had  scrupulously 
avoided  mentioning  Bartram's  whereabouts  to  h^ 
daughter ;  till  one  day  Alfred  Jennings  received  a 
letter  from  the  friend  I  have  just  mentioned,  it 
which  Bartram  was  spoken  of  incidentally  as  the 
cleverest  man  of  his  year  at  Cambridge,  and  this 
the  truth  in  part  came  out,  and  she  enclosed  a 
letter  to  her  brother's  friend,  requesting  him  as  a 
special  favour  to  deliver  it  without  farther  comment 
to  Bartram. 

In  that  letter  she  told  her  young  lover  all  ^ 
had  pent  up  silently  in  her  warm  heart  so  long- 
all  that  she  hoped  for  him,  all  that  she  had  hard 
of  his  Cambridge  career,  and  finished  by  saying 
that  if,  for  a  moment,  he  could  forget  his  dd 
resolve,  never  to  marry  her  till  fortune  smiled 
upon  him,  she  was  ready  to  leave  father,  mother, 
brother,  and  home,  to  become  his  loving  wife.  Aid 
Bartram  received  that  letter  safely,  and  worked  oa 
more  heartily  than  ever.  He  became  senior 
wrangler,  and  from  that  hour  his  path  in  life  was 
clear. 

So  now  the  reward  of  his  boyish  quest  of 
wisdom,  and  his  manhood*s  cicrtions,  had  come  at 
last ;  and,  as  the  young  man  wended  his  way  akmg 
the  banks  of  the  Cam  one  quiet  evening  after 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  all  his  eoUe^ 
from  roaster  to  the  last  freshman,  he  invardly 
blessed  God  and  Esther  Jennings  that  he  had  gtme 
to  Cambridge.  Many  a  night  when  the  busy 
streets  were  deserted,  and  nothing  could  be  heard 
but  the  clocks  striking  the  hour  from  turret  to 
turret,  had  that  pale  student  sat  in  his  londT 
room,  poring  over  his  books  till  he  would  61 
back  in  his  chair,  wellnigh  exhausted,  tDl  to  ha 
fancy  Esther's  silvery  voice  seemed  to  sound  OBoe 
more  in  his  ears,  and  shaking  off  his  lethargy,  1m 
would  settle  down  earnestly  to  work  again.  Wdl 
did  he  deserve  his  honours,  said  half  Camhridgs; 
he,  this  peasant's  son,  had  contended  wiUi  aad 
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OTercome  men  wlio  bad  eujoyed  far  greater  advan- 
tages titan  he, — men  whose  names  have  since  been 
bandied  about  Sf-.  Stephen's  and  Westminster 
Hall  as  "  household  words."  Even  as  Hannibal 
of  old  cut  his  way  through  the  rugged  Alps,  so  he, 
this  ddewmt  ploughboy,  this  pale  stndent — a 
moral  Hannibal — with  a  patient  courage  worthy  of 
him  of  Carthage,  cut  a  way  for  himself  through 
the  manifold  impediments  of  social  position  that 
strewed  his  path  to  well-merited  distinction,  and 
now  might  slumber  on  his  laurels  if  he  chose.  He 
had  a  Fellowship,  went  into  the  church  from 
choice,  obtained  a  good  college-living,  and  settled 
down  as  a  country  clergyman  within  a  few  miles  of 

K 1  hb  early  home. 

I  fear  I  must  here  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  having  forgotten  his  earliest  friends,  Mr. 
liassej  and  the  old  squire ;  if  I  have  done  so  in  my 
poor  narrative,  Bartram  did  not.  The  old  squire 
lived  to  sec  Bartram  Senior  Wrangler ;  and  Mr. 
Massey,  to  see  something  happier — but  I  anticipate, 
Bartram  at  last  thought  it  time  to  write  to  old 
Mr.  Jennings,  who  was  now  growing  very  infirm, 
asking  his  permission  to  marry  Esther,  which,  he 
said,  he  should  have  done  long  ago,  had  he  felt 
himself  in  a  a  position  to  offer  her  a  comfortable 
home.  And — to  save  you  the  painful  necessity  of 
wading  through  a  page  of  expletive  "Ohs  !'*  and 
**  Dear  me's !"  natural  on  such  an  occasion — it 
was  granted.  Esther  Jennings  was  married  in 
London,  to  Edward  Bartram,  by  the  B^v.  George 
Masaey,  the  bridegroom's  early  patron,  and  Charles 
Lyle  was  married  at  the  same  time  to  a  pretty 
little  cousin  of  his,  whose  grandchildren  I  saw 
playing  with  those  of  Bartram  some  short  time 
ago.  And  after  their  respective  weddings,  Lyle, 
who  had  always,  unaccountably  as  Bartram  thongtit, 
refused  to  receive  a  shilling  of  the  money  he  had 
given  to  Bartram,  told  the  whole  truth  now ;  and 
with  the  residue  thereof  which  Bartram  would  not 
accept,  and  Mr.  Jennings  refused  to  receive  back, 
the  old  gentleman  built  some  very  pretty  alms- 
houses in  his  son-in-law's  parish,  and,  at  his  own 
additional  cost,  endowed  them  liberally.  And 
Lyle,  who  had  by  this  time  come  into  some  family 
property,  settled  down  near  his  friend  Bartram's 


Rectory,  where  the  new  squire  of  L ,  and 

the  new   rector  of  E ,  loved  to  sit  and  talk 

over  their  wine  of  the  days  when  the  latter  was  a 
ploughboy  reading  Shakspeare  under  a  hedge,  or 
when  he  lived  among  the  offscourings  of  society 
in  a  cheap  lodging-house  in  Whitechapel,  with  a 
head  full  of  Greek  verses,  and  a  stomach  as  empty 
as  the  head  was  full.  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings died  at  a  good  old  age,  leaving  Esther  and 
Alfred,  who  became  a  dashing  young  dragoon,  a 
large  fortune.  And  the  Bev.  Edward  Bartram, 
after  a  while,  resigned  his  country  cure  for  another 
in  London,  where  he  speedily  became  well  known  for 
his  philanthropy  and  eloquence,  till,  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  he  was  raised 
from  dignity  to  dignity,  till  at  last  his  wife]and  child- 
ren— I  had  almost  forgotten  them — had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  a  veritable  Bishop  in  lawn  sleeves. 
And,  though  he  was  now  in  a  position  he  had 
never  hoped  to  achieve  in  his  young  ambitious 
days,  he  bore  his  honours  meekly  and  well — was 
ever  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  all  who 
needed  asssistance,  was  never  ashamed  of  his 
humble  birth,  and  was  known  to  all  the  conntry 
round  bis  palace,  as  "the  good  Bishop  of  — — ." 
And  Mrs.  Bartram  was  ever  foremost  in  her  hus- 
band's schemes  of  charity — ever  ready  to  leave 
her  happy  home,  unattended,  to  brave  sickness  and 
poverty  in  their  worst  forms,  till  the  poor  in  her 
vicinity  would  hail  the  coming  of  their  Bishop's 
gentle  wife  as  that  of  a  ministering  angel  in 
mortal  guise.  And,  loved  and  loving,  Esther  and 
her  husband  lived  long  and  happily  together  to  a  * 
green  old  age,  when,  full  of  years,  she  died  amidst 
the  tears  of  the  many  her  bounty  had  comforted, 

and  was  buried  in   the   churchyard  of  K , 

Bartram's  native  village,  whither,  in  six  months 
time,  her  sorrowing  husband  followed  her. 

Often  do  the  proud  villagers  of  K ,  show  to 

a  passing  traveller  the  richly  carved  mausoleum, 
erected  by  subscription  there  to  the  memory  of 
him  who  had  once  sat  in  that  very  graveyard, 
perhaps,  as  a  simple  ploughboy,  with  Hamlet  in 
hishand,  reading  alone  among  the  tombs,  and  who 
is  still  well  known  through  all  that  country-side  as 
**  the  good  Bisliop  Bartram," 
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A  TALE  OP  THE  INUNDATIONS  IN  PEANOE. 


liTOiis,  the  second  city  in  France,  and  the  seat  of 
the  celebrated  manufacture  of  silks,  is  built  prin- 
cipally upon  a  tongue  of  laud  formed  by  the  con- 
floeooeof  the  Seone  with  the  Rhone,  a  situation 
Df  great  advantage  commercially,  as  it  affords  the 
faeilitj  of  water  communication  both  with  the 
Ificditerranean  and  the  Atlantic ;  but,  from  the  low 
Icr^  upon  whiob  most   of  the  city  stands,   and 


from  the  rapid  and  often  swollen  currents  of  the 
rivers,  it  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of  most 
terrible  inundations.  Embankments  have  been 
formed  at  various  points  to  guard  the  city  from 
its  watery  foes  ;  but  though  useful  in  restraining 
any  ordinary  rise,  they  are  totally  inadequate  to 
protect  the  lower  parts  of  the  place  from  the 
powerful  floods  which  occasionally  overwhelm  the 
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unprepared  inhabitants,  causing  such  loss  of  life 
and  property  as  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  peo- 
ple at  a  distance.  Lyons  baa,  however,  even  a 
more  terrible  element  than  even  the  angry  waters 
running  through  her  streets.  In  1794,  when 
Collet  d*Herboi8  and  his  terrorist  associates  held 
their  tribunal  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  the  executions 
were  so  numerous  that  human  blood  was  *  poured 
forth  like  water,  and  with  its  crimsou  current 
flooded  the  Place  des  Terreanx.  So  horrible  was 
the  sight  that  the  agents  of  the  Convention,  fear- 
ing lest  the  inhabitants  should  rise,  gave  np  the 
guillotine  as  too  much  exposed  and  too  tardy  for 
their  vengeance ;  they  transported  their  prisoners 
across  the  Rhone,  and  in  the  open  fields  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  river,  with  no  hearts  near  them 
that  felt  one  touch  of  pity,  were  the  helpless  vic- 
tims slowly  mowed  down  by  discharges  of  grape 
and  canister,  and  scenes  were  enacted,  which  gave 
to  Lyons  a  pre-eminence  of  suffering,  even  amongst 
the  many  ill-fated  cities  of  France. 

But  the  open  fields  which  witnessed  these  guilty 
deeds  arc  open  fields  no  more.  Though  the  city 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  confined  to  the 
narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  two  rivers, 
and  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Saone,  comprising 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Croix  and  Fourvieres,  it  has, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
extended  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  the 
populous  and  stately  districts  of  Les  Brotteaux 
and  La  GuiUotin,  are  connected  with  the  parent 
city  by  several  handsome  bridges.  The  faubourg 
of  Les  Brotteaux  is  built  upon  the  very  ground 
on  which  the  revolutionary  massacres  took  place, 
the  memory  of  which  it  preserves  in  a  monumental 
chapel,  erected  at  the  end  of  a  street  called  the 
"Avenue  des  Martyrs.**  Stately  buildings  are 
arising  on  all  sides,  but,  as  in  the  city  itself,  the 
more  retired  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  with 
tall  houses  on  either  hand,  making  perpetual  twi- 
light, containing  family  above  family  in  their  eight, 
nine,  or  ten  flats,  until  an  almost  incredible  popu- 
lation dwells  upon  a  very  small  superficial  space  of 
ground. 

The  sun  was  setting  one  evening  during  the 
last  week  in  May,  1856.  Heavy  rains  had  poured 
down  hopelessly  the  whole  day,  and  the  sky  was 
dark  and  lowering,  except  in  the  west,  where  the 
glorious  orb  had  broken  through  the  clouds,  after 
many  struggles,  to  throw  his  welcome  light  upon 
the  city  for  a  few  minutes.  His  rays  were  but 
feeble,  for  the  same  relentless  rain  which  had  just 
ceased  had  prevailed  for  many  days,  and  the  very 
atmosphere  seemed  saturated.  New  born  rivulets 
ran  down  the  narrow  streets,  finding  their  way  to 
the  great  swollen,  yellow  Rhone,  which  coursed 
along  with  accelerated  speed  to  its  ocean  home. 
But,  as  butterflies  come  forth  to  the  summer  sun, 
80  ^d  the  gay  inhabitants  of  Lyons  pour  forth  to 
enjoy  for  a  short  time  the  fresh  air  unmixed  with 
rain,  and  the  streets  were  crowded.  Amongst  the 
many  foot  passengers  who  were  crossing  the  Pont 
Morand,  was  a  young  soldier,   walking  briskly  in 


the  direction  of  Les  Brotteaux.  His  regimentals 
were  faded  and  worn,  having  evidently  seen  bard 
service.  His  face  was  .sunburnt,  but  a  pleas&nt 
one  withal,  to  look  at,  and  the  smiling  mouth,  jast 
overshadowed  by  a  juvenile  moustache,  and  the 
sparkling,  intelligent  eyes,  seemed  to  say  that  be 
— Victor  Chapereau — was  in  high  good  humour 
with  himself  and  all  the  worM.  And  certaiDlj,  it 
any  one  had  reason  to  be  happy  and  tbankfal,  it 
was  he,  for  he  had  just  returned  in  honour  and 
safety  from  the  Crimea,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Les  Brotteaux  to  see  Catherine  Mercier,  who, 
four  years  before,  when  he  left  Lyons,  had  almost 
promised  to  be  his  bride. 

Victor  Chapereau  was  the  son  of  a  soldier  who 
was   killed   in   the  riots  of  the   silk  weavers  at 
Lyons   in  1834.     His    mother,   previous  to  her 
marriage,  had  been  femme-de-chambre  in  a  no\>le- 
mau*s  family  in  the  country,   and    when  she  was 
left  a  widow  with  an   infant  in  arms,  her  (ormtt 
mistress  showed  her   great   kindness,   established 
her  as  a  "  ling^re*'*  in  the  suburb  of  Foonieres, 
introducing  her  to  the  notice  of  several  infiueDtiai 
families  in  the  neighbourhood.     Jetmnie's  industrr 
and  skill  procured  her  plenty   of   customers,  and 
she  was  thus  enabled  not   only   to  support  her 
child  honestly,  but  also  to  give  him  the  advantage 
of  a  good  education.     When  Victor  reached  the 
age  of  fifteen,  nothing  would  satisfy  him  hut  that 
he  must  be  a  soldier,  as  his  father  had  been  before 
him,  and  after  many  a  struggle,  and    much  secret 
grief,  his  mother  gave  her  consent.     To  lose  hei 
cheerful  companion,  her  bright  and   beloved  boy, 
was  a  hard  trial  to  the  poor  woman,  but  she  bore 
it  with  true  resignation,    and    instead  of    folding 
her  hands  in  despair,  only  worked   the   more  di 
ligently  that  she  nught  lay  by  a  store  lor  her  onlj 
child.     For  three  years  she    saw    him   frequcntlj 
as  his  regiment  was  stationed  at  Lyons  or  iu  somi 
neighbouring  place,  but  after  that  time  it  was  sen 
to  Marseilles,  and  when,    in    two    years,  the  w^ 
broke  out  with  Russia,  she  received  a  hastj  lio 
from  Victor,  to  say  that  he    wan    to  embark  th< 
day  for  the  Crimea,  without  the    opportunity  ^ 
bidding   her  farewell.     It    was    indeed    with  t 
anxious  and  loving  heart   that    the    poor   motb^ 
joined  her  prayers  to  the   nianj    strong  supplies 
tions  which  rose  from  all   parts   of  the   land  f< 
the  safety  of  loved  ones  who  were  figbtlng  in  i] 
far-off  East.     Occasionally    she    heard    from  h 
son,  who  wrote  whenever  he  had  time  ;  but  soni 
times  the  letters  were  lost,    and    sometimes  th 
were  written  on  the  eve  of  an  assault,    and  th 
came  the  sickening  suspense  as  to  the  result.  C 
at  last  all  France  cang  with  the  glad   tidings  t| 
Sebastopol  was  taken — taken,  however,  with  s\| 
a  loss  of  life,  that  many  a  widow  and  orphan  ^ 
the  fruits  of  all  the  glory  ;  and  Jeannie  kne»  i\ 
Victor's  regiment  had  bien    one    of  the   first 
rush  up  the  death-hill  of  the    Malakoff,    and 
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dreaded  the  po&t,  lest,  instead  of  the  boM  writing 
of  her  SOD,  it  should  bring  her  a  cold  official  let- 
ter, to  tell  her  that  her  only  child  had  followed  his 
father  to  a  soldier's  grave. 

fiat  a  happier  fate  was  in  store  for  her ;  she 
received  a  letter  from  Victor  full  of  wondering 
thankfubess  that  he  had  been  spared,  when  his 
companions  on  both  sides  were  mowed  down  in 
their  desperate  rush  upon  the  Malakoff,  and  the 
mother  read  with  pride  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  enter  the  fort,  which  had  procured  for 
him  the  special  notice  i>f  his  commanding  officer. 
Some  months  after,  when  the  welcome  peace  was 
proclaimed,  Jeannie  set  herself  to  work,  to  prepare 
the  house  for  his  return  ;  and,  early  in  the  after- 
noon on  which  our  story  commences,  as  she  was 
kneeling  down  on  the  floor,  arranging  some  linen 
which  ^  had  just  ironed,  in  a  basket,  she  felt 
two  hands  laid  npon  her  shoulders^  and  starting 
up  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  her  soldier  son. 
Four  years  absence  had  altered  him  much  ;  the 
alight  boy  was  become  a  firm  and  active  man,  and 
the  Eastern  climate  had  browned  his  fair  skin ;  but 
ibere  was  the  same  bright,  honest  expression,  and 
the  same  loving  heart,  and  the  mother  rejoiced 
indeed  to  find  him  unchanged  in  all  but  personal 
appearance. 

"Home  looks  very  comfortable  after  the 
trenches,"  said  Victor,  as  he  glanced  round  the 
neat  room,  with  its  bright  stone,  white  walls,  and 
well  cared  for  pieces  of  furniture ;  "  that  old  press, 
and  the  little  table  look  to  me  like  particular 
friends,  and  here  is  actually  my  own  favourite 
chair  ready  for  me.  fiut  what  a  superb  new  cushion 
it  has !  why,  mother,  I  saw  nothing  prettier  than 
this  in  the  Turkish  basaar  at  Constantinople.** 

**  It  was  made  by  Catherine  Mercier's  nimble 
fingers,**  answered  she,  "in  preparation  for.  your 
petnm." 

This  piece  of  information  was  evidently  very 
gratifying  to  the  young  man,  for  he  regarded  the 
enahion  more  carefully  and  tenderly,  and  as  he 
bent  over  the  embroidered  flowers,  said  in  a  low 
▼oicev  *•  How  is  Catherine,  mother  P" 

"  Blooming  as  a  rose,  and  brisk  as  a  marmotte. 
Svery  Sunday  she  comes  across  in  time  to  accom- 
pany me  to  mass,  and  then  she  spends  the  rest  of 
the  day  here.  In  winter,  Pierre  comes  to  fetch 
^ia  daughter  home,  but  in  summer  we  go  to  the 
Promenade,  and  afterwards  I  sup  with  them.*' 

**  And  do  you  think  she  remembers  me  P"  asked 
Victor. 

"  Pray  do  yon  think,'*  said  his  mother,  smiling, 
"  tbat  the  prettiest  girl  in  Lyons,  who  might  have 
been  married  well  twenty  times,  would  come  and 
spend  all  her  Sundays  and  fdte  days  with  a  stupid 
old  voman,  if  that  old  woman  had  not  a  certain 
absent  soldier  son  ?** 

Victor  laughed  as  he  seized  his  bright  little 
■noiber  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  again  and 
again.  "  Ah,  but  you  know,*'  said  he,  '*  that  she 
was  a  aad  flirl  foor  years  ago,  and  I  have  always 
heard  that  sooh  a  disease  increases  with  age." 


"  Well,  you  must  remember  that  Catherine 
lost  her  mother  when  she  was  an  infant,  and  has 
been  her  father's  spoiled  child ;  besides,  she ;  has 
many  admirers,  and  it  is  but  natural  tbat  a  young 
girl's  head  should  be  somewhat  turned  by  all  the 
flattery  she  has  received.  Why  I  have  even  been 
told  that  her  father's  employer,  the  rich  M.  Lubin, 
wonld  ^ive  his  right  hand,  to  say  nothing  of  half 
his  fortune,  to  marry  her." 

"  And  what  does  Catherine  say  to  such  a  mag- 
nificent proposal  ?*'  asked  Victor  with  a  oloudoi 
brow. 

"  It  is  said  that  she  tells  him  she  does  not  care 
a  pin  for  him  ;  but  he  will  persist  in  being  at  the 
house  every  day,  and  is  her  very  shadow,  and  there 
is  no  knowing  what  perseverance  might  not  %have 
done  if  her  favoured  lover  had  not  returned  to 
claim  her ;  but  with  all  her  little  follies,  Catherine 
is  true  at  heart ;  she  is  an  excellent  daughter  and 
will  be  a  good  wife.*' 

'<  And  how  does  Pierre  get  on — is  he  still  a 
journeyman  weaver  P'* 

"  Oh,  no ;  he  is  become  a  chef  d*atelier,  lives 
au  troisi^me  in  the  same  house  where  he  formerly 
lived  au  neuvi^me,  has  the  whole  flat  to  himself 
and  his  looms,  employs  several  men  under  him,  and 
is  reputed  to  be  the  most  skilful  weaver  in 
Lyons.*' 

"  Mother,  I  see  the  rain  has  ceased ;  I  think,  if 
you  will  giv^  me  something  to  eat,  I  will  just  go 
across  to  the  Meroiers'  to-night.  I  shall  soon 
return,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  sleep  till  I  have 
seen  Catherine.  What  weather  it  is,*'  added  he, 
going  to  the  window,  and  looking  upon  the 
drenched  world  without,  « it  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  raining  for  a  month." 

<'  We  have  had  ten  days'  incessant  rain,  and  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city  are  flooded ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  have  fine  weather  soon,  or  I 
am  afraid  the  rivers  will  be  rising  much   higher." 

Bustlmg  about,  she  soon  prepared  a  meal  for 
her  son,  and  when  it  was  despatched,  she  sent  him 
forth  with  many  injunctions  to  return  in  good 
time.  "  For,"  ^id  she,  "  I  shall  be  afraid  it's  a 
dream  that  you  are  at  home  again,  until  I  see  you 
back." 

Crossing  the  Saone,  Victor  passed  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  Lyons,  and  leaving  the  Place 
des  Terreaux,  he  reached  the  Pont  Morand.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  he  bent 
over  the  parapet  for  a  moment.  *'  Strange,"  said 
he  to  himself,  "  I  well  remember  a  curions  stone 
carved  like  a  dog's  head,  which  projected  from 
that  pier  many  feet  above  the  water,  and  now  I 
cannot  see  it,  the  rise  must  be  high  indeed." 

Upon  reaching  the  other  side,  he  parsed  through 
the  more  stately  streets,  to  the  quarter  of  La 
Petite  Califomie,  which  is  situated  to  the  East  of 
Les  firotteaux,  and  turning  into  a  narrow  street, 
he  stopped  at  the  general  entrance  of  the  third 
house  on  the  left  hand  side.  Like  most  of  the 
bouses  in  Lyons,  it  was  constructed  of  wooden 
framing  filled  in  with  bricks,  and  couMsted  of  nine  • 
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flats,  wliidi  rose  la  dizzy  heigbt,  though  some  of 
the  neighbouring  tenements  were  eren  higher.  So 
densely  populated  was  the  street  that,  though 
erected  within  the  last  forty  years,  the  houses  had 
a  stained  look,  as  if  they  had  borne  the  wear  and 
tear  of  many  generations.  Ascending  the  general 
staircase,  the  yonng  soldier  stopped  at  a  door  an 
troisi^me,  and  tapping  lightly,  he  lifted  the  latch 
and  entered  a  spacious  room. 

Large  logs  of  wood  were  blazing  merrily  upon 
the  hearth  stone,  for  the  continued  wet  weather 
rendered  a  fire  an  indispensable  comfort,  notwith- 
standing the  late  season.  The  apartment  was 
likewise  lighted  by  lamps,  and  at  a  table  in  one 
oomer  sat  two  men,  with  papers  and  patterns 
spread  out  before  them,  the  one  writing  from  the 
other's  dictation.  The  elder  of  the  two  was 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  a  superior  Lyonese 
weaver,  but  his  companion  evidently  belonged  to 
a  very  different  class.  Hi£  coat  was  made  of  the 
finest  material,  out  in  the  extremity  of  the  fashion, 
be  wore  a  richly  embroidered  waistcoat,  and  bis 
valuable  rings,  numerous  gold  chains,  and  diamond 
breast  pin  testified  to  the  wealth  of  the  wearer,  if 
not  to  his  taste  ;  and  Victor  at  once  decided  that 
be  was  in  the  presence  of  his  rival,  M.  Lubin. 
But  the  glance  was  momentary,  for  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  arranging  a  table  for  supper,  was 
Catherine  Merder. 

If  Victor  had  carried  away  with  him  a  pleasant 
impression  of  her — if,  during  the  last  few  months, 
he  had  been  picturing  to  himself  what  he  should 
find  her  after  four  years*  absence,  and  had  painted 
his  imaginary  portrait  in  lover's  colours,  he  was 
sot  destined  to  be  disappointed  in  her  appearance. 
Kather  under  the  middle  height,  her  figure,  though 
alight,  was  beautifully  rounded,  and  shown  off  to 
the  best  advantage  by  her  perfectly  fitting  dress. 
Her  features  were  regular  and  good,  her  dark 
brown  eyes  were  shaded  by  lashes  of  a  darker 
hue,  but  it  was  in  the  expression  of  her  counten- 
ance that  Catherine  Mercier's  chief  attraction  lay. 
There  was  not  one  emotion,  from  the  deep  tender- 
ness of  a  true  woman  to  the  veriest  mbchief  of 
an  arch  coquette,  that  did  not  occasionally  assert 
its  right  to  play  over  her  features,  changing  them 
as  the  shadows  of  the  ever  varying  clouds  alter  a 
sunny  landscape.  Wheq  Victor  entered,  she  turned 
her  head  towards  him,  and  her  first  reoognition 
was  all  that  he  could  desire  ;  her  face  lighted  up, 
and  she  sprang  forward  to  meet  him  with  a  de- 
lighted exclamation ;  but  suddenly,  partly  from 
shyness,  partly  because  she  felt  that  U.  Lubin's 
attention  had  been  attracted,  and  that  great  man 
was  watching  her  with  his  fishy  eyes,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  from  a  feminine,  but  not  very  amiable 
desire,  to  tease  her  lover,  she  drew  back,  and 
giving  him  her  hand,  said  coldly — 

"  So,  Maitre  Victor,  you  are  come  home  at  last.'* 

••  Victor  !*•  exclaimed  her  father,  who  had  been 
too  much  engrossed  with  his  writing  to  hear  the 
door  open,  «  Victor  Chapereau,  welcome,  my  brave 
fellow,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  safe  back  again ; 


we  have  jiM  been  a  little  anxious  about  jou,  I  can 
tell  you,'*  said  he,  advancing  and  embraciug  tlie 
young  soldier  heartily.  '*  lie  is  the  soa  o{  u 
old  friend  of  ours,  M.  Lubin,*'  added  be,  tarniog 
to  that  gentleman,  "  and  we  have  known  him  e^et 
since  he  was  a  boy." 

M.  Lubin  bowed  very^  coldly,  a  young  soldier  ia 
faded  regimentals  was  not  interesting  to  him; 
besides,  he  saw,  with  true  instinct,  that  Victor 
was  a  rival,  and  therefore  he  felt  hostile  to  him 
at  once. 

'*  Come,  we  will  all  sit  down  to  supper  now/* 
said  Pierre.  "  M.  Lubin,  aUow  me  to  have  the 
honour  of  assisting  you — an  excellent  omelette  I 
can  assure  you ;  Catherine's  fingers  are  as  siiccess- 
ful  in  the  production  of  made  dishes,  as  in 
embroidery.**    . 

"Anything  made  by  Mademoiselle  Caiheiine 
must  be,  like  herself,  charming,*'  said  he,  with  a 
complimentary  bow. 

Catherine  replied   with   some   lively  badmage, 
and  she  and  M.  Lubin  kept  up  an  animated  oca- 
versation  during  supper,  to  which,  it  must  he  con- 
fessed, the  other  two  did  not   contribute.    Victor 
was  seated  near  Pierre,  and  numberless  were  ths 
questions  which  the  kind-hearted   old  man  asked 
him  respecting  all  that  he  had  seen  in  the  East, 
to  which  he  replied  rather  absently,  for  his  ejes  ^ 
were  following  Catherine's   every  movement,  sad,   -^ 
marking  with  jealous  ire   the   officious  attentioaij  i 
of  the  rich  merchant,  which    seemed  to  him  fa»t 
vourably  received.     "  Ah,"  thougU  be,  "  K.  L*-. 
bin  may  be  as  stout  and  as  selfish  as  needs  be,  bn^ 
women  are  so  bewitched  bj   riches,  fine  clothe^' 
and  fiattery,  that  a  poor  sddier  like   me,  has  ni 
chance."     At  last  M.  Lubin,  excited  by  affabilitf  . 
to  which  he  was  not  accustomed,   gave  vent  \A 
his  dislike  to  Victor  in  sarcastic  speeches  directs!  '' 
at  him,  and  which  were  the  harder  to  bear  as  thi  ^ 
often  <»lled  forth  Catherine's  merry  laugL  VicH  s 
was  fagged  and  depressed,  and  rose  to  go. 

"Do  not  go  yeti  my  good  fellow,"  swd  Pkni  ^ 
"  I  have  not  heard  about  the  MalakoffL"  i  . 

"  I  promised  my  mother  that   I   would  be 
home  in  good  time.     I  only  arrived  in  Lyons  \  ^ 
afternoon,  and  she  begged  that  I  would  not 
long.- 

"  But  it  is  so  early,*'  said  Catherine,  i 
conscience  was  stinging  her»  as  she  looked  at 
sad  face,  "  do  stay.*' 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  cannot ;  I  pronuaei   . 
leave  at  nine,  and  1  must  keep  mj  wonl.'~ 

"Oh,    certainly,"     said     Catherine,     h«^^ 
"  pray  do  not  put  yourself  out  of   the  way  Ul  i 
me  a  little  favour,"  and  with  an  offended  air 
turned  away,  and  began  takii\g    the   things 
the  table. 

Victor  bit  his  lip.    M.  Lubin  smiled  s^V 
and  Pierre,  who  was  bUnd  to  all  that   was 
on,  bade  him  good  nighty    after    afifectioaate 
treating  him  to  come  again  aoon.    The  yo 
bowed  haughtily  to  M.  liubii^  then  went  < 
Catherine  and  held  out  his  haad«  looking 
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nd  mmIIj  in  her  face.  Now,  if  Catherine  had 
giren  vay  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she 
foold  have  thrown  her  arms  round  his  neck,  con- 
fessed herself  a  litlle  goose,  said  that  she  admired 
and  Io?ed  him,  and  that  ne7er  had  M.  Lnbin  been 
so  httefol  to  her  as  this  evening,  and  thus  sent 
bin  awaj  happjr ;  but  strong  as  the  inclination 
WIS,  it  was  combatted  by  a  spice  of  coquettish 
pride ;  so  she  merely  shook  hands  coldly,  and  said, 
"I  suppose  you  will  honour  us  with  your  com- 
piny  again,  soon  ?" 

"Not  unless  our  meeting  is  likely  to  be  a  hap- 
pier one  than  this  has  been,*'  said  he  hastily,  and 
it  once  left  the  room. 

We  all  know  how  bitter  it  is  when  we  return 

tfter  a  kmg  abeence,   full  of  anticipation  of  our 

felt  meeting  with  those  we  loye,  to  find  onrseWes 

tnkened  from  our  pleasant  dreams  by  some  cold 

«d  disappointing  reiidity.     Often  our  hearts   are 

too  /on  to  utter  the  many  tender  speeches   we 

We,  is  it  were,   been  conning  over,   and  often 

tWne  we  meet,  periiaps  from  the  same  cause,   do 

act  at  first  welcome  us  so  warmly  as  our  yearning 

l0ve  has  expected,  and  thus  these  meetings   are 

IHMfafly  8m1  ones.    So  poor  Victor  felt,   as  he 

left  La  Petite  Gtlifomie,  and  struck  towards  home. 

If  ht  had  not  heard  the  reports  about  M.   Lubin, 

^  B  probable  he  would  not  have  heeded  Catherine's 

;  bat  the  slight  suspicion  which  his  conver- 

with  his  mother  aroused  had  rankled  in  his 

■U,  and  thus  he  had  been  too  watchful,  too  ripe 

;  h^Ae  offenee,  which  had   rendered  his  manner 

M  and  oonstrained.     But  he  was  too  much  hurt 

ifcniBine  how  far  he  was  himself  to  bkime  ;  for, 

•Cbfaridgesays:— 

To  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Oelh  work  Hko  nadaeet  in  the  bndn; 

ihtdnbed  on,  r^ardless  of  everything  but   his 
llteer  thonglits.    Had  he  been  less  engrossed, 
Wotld  hftTe    observed  much   around  him   to 
B.     Already  had  the  Rhone  risen  several 
:  be  kad  crmsed  it  earlier  in  the  evening, 
he  re-entered  Lyons  the  streets  were 
;  throBged  with  people,  some  transporting 
I  and  goods  from  the  lower  parts  of  the 
tieh    were  flooded,   others  collecting  in 
[  gnmfw  nnder  arches  or  any  projecting 
afforded  some  shelter  against  the 
wbieh  was  again  pouring  down.     In 
the  Sftone,  Victor  spkshed  in 
to  his  knees,  hut  even  this  failed  to 
atteatkm.     Ascending  the   steep  hill, 
drenched  to  the  skin,   and  his 
\9k  oaee    perceived  that    he    had  been 
iMfrad    of  pleased  by  his  visit.     But 
Imj  paiahd  questions,  she  only  tried  by 
I  attention  to  soothe  and  comfort  him. 
bifli  to  go  to  bed,  and   made    him 
and  when  he  had  drank  it,  she 
»ttatleep  be  so  greatly  required.     He 
to  reach  home  that  he  had 
n^bts,  and  was  completely  ex- 


hausted. Even  his  restless  misery  conld  not  keep 
him  awake ;  for,  after  tossing  nbout  for  a  short 
time,  tired  nature  asserted  her  claim,  and  sealed 
his  senses  in  a  blessed  forgetfuliics3. 

He  was  awakened  ere  it  was  light  the  next 
morning  by  his  mother,  who  was  obliged  to  sliake 
him  by  the  shoulder  to  rouse  him  from  his  heavy 
sleep. 

"Why,  mother,"  said  he,  rubbing  his  cye«, 
"  what  on  earth  do  you  want  me  to  get  up  for  ? 
it  is  not  light  yet.  I  thought  I  was  to  sleep  till 
noon." 

"  My  son,  the  floods  are  out,  the  Rhone  has 
risen  fearfully,  and  is  still  rising ;  they  say  La 
Petite  Califomie  is  under  water  to  the  second 
story.  Pierre  Mercier,  who  came  across  k&t 
night  with  M.  Lubin,  to  be  ready  for  some  orders 
in  the  morning,  was  attempting  to  return  home, 
when  a  piece  of  timber  fell  upon  him  and  broke 
his  leg.  They  carried  him  to  his  sister's  house 
near  here,  and  he  has  sent  this  note  to  you.*' 

Victor  had  jumped  up,  and  was  putting  on  his 
clothes ;  he  took  the  crumpled  piece  of  paper,  and 
read  the  following  note : — 

"My  brave  friend, — La  Petite  Califomie  is 
flooded  ;  I  am  disabled.  Save  my  daughter  if  it 
is  not  even  now  too  late. — Piebbb  Mbbcieb.*' 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  equip  the  ready 
soldier;  hb  mother  made  him  take  some  food  to 
eat  as  he  went  along. 

"  You  will  need  all  your  strength,'*  said  she, 
"  and  must  eat  it  for  my  sake.** 

He  knelt  down  for  an  instant  as  he  used  to  do 
when  a  little  boy — 

"  Bless  me,  my  mother,  ere  I  go  forth." 

^he  laid  her  hand  upon  his  head,  and  with  a 
choked  voice  said, 

"  God  preserve  you,  my  own  beloved  son." 

He  rose,  took  her  in  his  arms,  gave  her  one 
long,  long  loving  embrace — feeling  it  might  be  the 
last — and  then  he  sped  away  upon  his  perilous 
enterprise. 

Descending  the  hill  of  Fourvieres,  Victor  saw 
in  the  faint  morning  light  a  terrible  panorama  of 
destruction  before  him.  Both  rivers  were  rushing 
madly  along,  studded  with  the  spoils  of  their  ex- 
panded and  resistless  waters.  The  Rhone,  espe- 
cially, he  observed,  was  dotted  over  with  the 
objects  which  were  being  carried  away  ;  and  fear- 
ing lest  indeed  he  was  too  late,  he  dashed  reck- 
lessly on.  In  his  passage  through  the  city,  he  had 
nearer  and  stronger  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the 
inundations.  Though  he  chose  the  higher  parts, 
as  less  likely  to  impede  his  headlong  career,  he  had 
ever  and  anon  glimpses  of  streets  in  which  the 
water  was  rushing  like  a  river,  where  whole  houses 
were  crumbling  down;  where  the  roofs  were 
crowded  with  refugees  from  the  rising  floods; 
where  boats  were  passing  to  and  fro,  and  hastily 
constructed  rafts,  ladened  with  women  and  children 
just  rescued,  some  even  in  their  night  clothes,  were 
slowly  moving  to  some  pUoe  of  shelter.  In  his 
path  were  groups  who  had  been  landed— children 
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wailing  and  oaUing  in  Iieartrending  accents  for 
their  j^arents ;  mothers  mshing  wildly  abont  seek- 
ing for  their  lost  children,  and  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted. Others  were  sitting  down  in  hopeless  de* 
spair,  having  seen  those  thej  loved  best  crushed  in 
some  qnick  min,  or  carried  away  by  the  raging 
waters. 

Victor  sickened  at  the  sight  of  so  much  misery, 
and  dashed  across  the  nearest  bridge.  On  the 
other  side  he  seised  a  small  boat,  and  getting  a 
soldier  to  help  him,  they  transported  it  through 
some  streets  which  were  protected  by  an  embank- 
ment, and  tiien  launched  it  on  the  flood.  Victor 
found  that  the  rapid  current  was  in  his  favour ;  ho 
stood  in  the  prow,  guiding  the  boat  with  a  pole, 
and  guarding  it  from  the  various  obstacles  which 
were  floating  about.  A  turn  or  two  more  would 
bring  him  within  sight  of  Catheriue*s  dwelling,  but 
a  cross  current  met  him,  and  he  had  a  serious 
struggle  to  prevent  its  carrying  him  away ;  but,  by 
a  strong  effort  he  turned  the  boat  round  the  right 
comer,  and  then — oh  I — heavens  how  fearful  was 
the  scene  that  burst  upon  his  sight  I 

The  water,  which  was  bearing  him  on,  was  up 
to  the  third  story,  and  was  rapidly  rising ;  but 
tiiere  was  a  greater  danger  attending  Catherine 
than  the  angry  flood.  The  two  first  houses  on  the 
left  hand  nde  of  the  street,  sapped  from  their 
foundations,  had  fallen  in  one  great  crash,  whilst 
the  next,  being  the  one  in  which  the  Merciers 
dwelt,  was  swaying  to  and  fro  with  every  impulse 
of  the  fierce  tide,  and  seemed  as  if,  in  one  instant, 
it  would  follow  its  companions.  Victor  saw  all 
this,  though  still  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
also  observed  that  Catherine  was  at  the  window 
just  above  the  water,  alone,[and  clasping  her  hands 
as  if  for  aid. 

With  desperate  strokes  he  sent  his  boat  forward 
reckless  of  the  broken  boards,  pieces  of  furniture, 
and  animals  which  were  thronging  in  his  course. 
As  he  neared  the  place  of  danger  he  came  upon  a 
sido  street,  which  rose  above  the  water,  and  on 
which  were  assembled  a  considerable  number  of 
people  watching  the  falling  house.  There  were 
boats  moored  near,  in  which  they  had  brought  off 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  Catherine  had 
been  aroused  too  late,  and  did  not  come  to  the 
window  till  they  had  steered  off.  Just  afterwards 
the  other  houses  fell,  and  now  no  one  would  go  to 
rescue  the  helpless  girl.  Amidst  the  group  was 
M.  Lubin  on  horseback,  vainly  nrgmg  the  boatmen 
to  make  the  attempt. 

"  Ten  thousand  francs  to  any  one  who  will  save 
Catherine  Mercier,"  cried  he. 

There  was  not  a  movement,  and  the  sad  looks 
of  the  boatmen  betokened  how  desperate  the  case 
was. 

"Twenty  thousand— forty  thousand  shall  it  be," 
•ried  he. 

Still  no  one  stiired^life  was  dearer  to  them 
than  money. 

"  Young  maa,^'  loared  the  frantie  merchant^  as 


Victor's.Mt  siiot  past;    '*half  of  my  forione 
shall  you  have  if  you  will  save  that  girl.'* 

"  Beware,"  cried  an  old  sailor,  "  it  wiU  he  cer- 
tain death." 

Victor  turned  his  pale  face  for  one  instant,  vA 
shouted  proudly, 

"  Money  cannot  save  her,  M.  Lubin ;  perhaps       ^, 
true  love  may."  ^ 

A  murmur  of  applause  burst  from  the  crowd. 

"Here  my  brave  fellow,"  cried  the  oUMolor,       J 
throwing  a  rope  into  the  boat,  "  tie  that  fast ;  we 
shall  puU  yon  back  more  quickly  than  yoacan 
row,  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost;  may  God 
speed  you." 

Victor  seized  the  rope,  and  knotted  it  to  ateaVi 
gave  one  desperate  stroke,  and  his  boat,  released     ^ 
from   some   stones  which  had   stopped  it,  shot 
under  the  yawning  shadow    of   the    tremUiag 
house. 

Catherine  had  given  up  all  hope — Hit  is  vvj    ,^^ 
sweet  to  the  young  5  and  it  was  with  an  agoaiied     ^ 
heart  that  she  had  watched  ^he  boatmen—hsA 
seen  M.  Lubin*8  fruitless  gesticulations,  and  felt 
that  no  human  aid  was  to  be  procured.    Alltbs 
events  of  her  past  life  flashed  across  ber  mind,  and 
bitter  was  her  penitence  for  every  folly  which  M 
looked  so  little  till  seen  under   the  shadow  d 
death.    8he  felt  that  she  oould  naeet  ber  fate  voie 
caUnly  if  she  could  have  said  one  word  to  Victor 
— but  where  was  he  P     A  sudden  and  more  violent 
movement  of  the  house,  convinced  her  that  the 
time  was  short,  and  shutting  ber  eye^  sbe  Vndt 
down  and  commended  herself  to  Qod. 

A  strong  hand  laid  upon  her  shoulder  called  her 
back  to  life,  and  starting  up»  she  saw  her  lover 
standing  in  the  boat,  keeping  it  close  to  the  win- 
dow by  leaning  his  whole  weight  upon  tbe  sift. 

"Quick,  quick,"  cried  he,  "jnmp  into  tte 
boat.     God  grant  that  it  may  not  be  too  late.** 

She  sprang  lightly  down ;  Victor  pushed  aw^ 
fr(»n  the  house;  the  boatmen,  who  wore  watohiog 
the  scene  with  breathless  attention,  tightened  fha 
rope,  and  drew  them  rapidly  back.  So^rce^  weis 
they  at  a  safe  distance,  when  the  "wbok  bmUipg 
fell  with  a  terrible  crash,  and  confused  heaps  ^ 
timbers  and  bricks^  round  which  the  water  hisaai 
and  foamed,  were  all  the  remains  of  what  had  10 
lately  been  her  home.  Catherine  shuddered  atf 
hid  her  face.  Victor,  who  till  this  instant  \m 
been  silent,  his  compressed  lips  and  frowning  htv9 
alone  testi^ing  his  deep  anxiety,  excUdmed, 

"Thank  God  we  are  safe  T* 

They  were  drawn,  to  the  bank,  and  lande 
amidst  the  dicers  of  the  spectators.  VThen  V 
Lubm  saw  that  Catherine  was  out  of  dange 
saved  by  his  hated  rival,  he  pulled  his  hat  ov 
his  brows,  and  spurred  his  horse  away  from  i 
spot.  Victor  having  thanked  the  boatmen  warn 
for  their  sympathy  and  help,  took  the  poor  { 
upon  his  arm,  and  winding  his  way  by  the  n» 
protected  streets  of  Les  Brotteaux,  got  a 
'across  one  of  the  bridges  which  wet  remained 
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^t  dai^ger  still  hM  her  naked  sword  aWe 
their  heads.  Now  Ibej  were  obliged  to  %  from 
ikUipg  hoQse^  as  thej  passed  in  a  boat  through 
some  of  the  flooded  streets.  Then,  as  they  pur- 
sued their  w^y  on  foot,  they  met  a  fierce  current 
forcing  its  way  in  a  new  channel.  Now  they  had 
to  thread  a  terror-stricken,  crowd,  so  dense  and 
reckless  that  it  required  all  Victor's  strength  to 
guard  his  companion  from  beinff  crushed.  Mbery 
Slid  confusion  were  on  every  side — mutilate^  suf- 
ferers were  being  carried  on  stretchers  to  the  hos- 
pitals, and  sounds  of  grief  and  wild  despair  rang 
in  their  ears.  At  last,  weary,  faint,  and  drenched, 
Victor  led  the  poor  girl  to  her  aunt  a  house,  and 
viilKrat  waiting  to  allow  her  to  speak  one  word  of 
tiM  lore  and  gratitude  which  her  full  heart  was 
straggling  to  express,  he  left  her.  And  so  the 
dood  still  rested  between  them. 

Pieire  welcomed  his  daughter  with  deep  emo- 
tion ;  he  ^  icarcelj  hoped  to  see  her  again,  and 
received  her  ^hnoat  as  one  gi?en  him  back  from 
the  cl(a4.  ^  leg  had  been  set,  and  Catherine 
found  him  as  comforta'ble  as  under  the  circum- 
et^aceil  could  ^  expected.  Again  and  again  he 
iiuic(e  h^  relate  the  tale  of  her  danger  and  her 
reaeue*  i^^d  the  warm  praises  he  uttered  of  Victor's 
hnifeij  i^ere  as  music  to  her  ears. 

The  young  soldier  had  gone  at  w^  to  his 
mother's  home,  to  relieve  her  fears,  and  get  some 
Dcces^ry  food,  but  he  would  not  stay  to  rest. 

**  No,  mother,"  said  he,  "  I  have  saved  Cathe- 
riiie;,  and  her  life  has  been  granted  to  our  prayers; 
there  are  thousands  of  helpless  women  and  children 
in  danger  and  'distress,  and  in  very  gratitude  I 
most  go  and  do  my  best  to  succour  them."- 

Three  days  and  nights  did  he  labour  amongst 
the  aufferbg  population  of  his  native  city.  Where 
danger  was  the  greatest,  and  misery  the  deepest, 
there  was  Yictor,  battling  with  the  floods,  helping 
those  who  seemed  to  have  none  to  help  them ; 
eheeong  th^  fearful,  repressing  the  selfish.  And 
awfal  i(ef:t  the  scenes  through  which  he  passed ; 
street^  in  the  most  densely  populated  p^rts  of 
Ijjoils  we^9  hooded,  and  in  many  iustancea  the 
houaea  ^fihed  down,  oft-times  carrying  iu  their 
mills  their  wretched  inhabitants.  Boats  contain- 
ing the  rescued  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the 
didbris  which  were  b^ing  carried  about  by  the 
xagiDg  waters ;  and  those  who  had  just  begun  to 
taate  the  sweetness  of  hope,  were,  with  heart- 
rending shrieks,  hurled  to  their  death.  Cemeteries 
vere  flooded,  i^pd  the  gravc$  torn  up  gave  forth 
their  dead,  whose  bodies,  i(i  every  stage  of  decay, 
~  ~  in  gh^^  guise  upon  the  face  of  the 
Even  with  the  blessed  consciousness  of 
his  best  to  lesson  the  suffering,  Yictor*8  heart 
Weened  within  him. 

Be  had  not  slept  the  whole  time ;  he  only  occa* 
aaooally  ran  home  to  assure  his  anxious  mother  of 
|ms  M^ty,  and  take  some  necessary  food.  But 
tile  fourth  evening  he  walked  wearily  in. 

^Mother,  dear.  I  o^ght  to  be  proud  and  happy, 
but  aomebow/*  said  he,  patting  his  hand  to  Us 


head,  "  I  do  not  seem  to  care  for  anything.  The 
Emperor  has  been  down  to  Lyons ;  I  had  just  beeA 
getting  some  poor  woman  out  of  a  totteripg  kouse^ 
when  I  was  called  by  a  gentleman,  and  obeying 
the  summons,  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of 
his  Majesty,  who  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
floods  half-way  up  to  his  waist  in  water,  and  by 
his  side  was  my  commanding  officer,  and  he  spoke 
a  few  words  to  the  Emperor ;  and  then  his  Ma- 
jesty called  me  to  him,  and  decorated  me  with  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Sonour,  for  what  he  called 
my  gallantry  in  saving  the  "  inondis.***  A^nd  he 
farther  said,  that  hearii^  of  my  conduct  at  the 
Malakoff,  he  would  give  me  a  commission;  and 
so  your  son,  dearest  mother^  will  be  Lieutenant 
Chapereau,"  said  he,  smiling;  "  but  somehow  I  do 
not  seem  to  care  (or  it  as  ipuch  as  I  ought  to  do. 
My  head  is  so  bad^*'  added  he,  throwing  himself 
on  the  ground),  and  laying  his  head  in  his  opiother'a 
lap,  "I  feel  as  if  I  had  no  strength  left.'' 

She  put  her  hand  upon  his  h^ad,  it  was  burning 
hot ;  she  felt  his  pulse,  it  was  beating  wildly.  She 
saw  at  once  what  was  the  matter — over  fatigue, 
sorrow  of  mind,  the  dreadfpl  scenes  he  had  pas^ 
through,  and  the  constant  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  had  been  too  much  for  him  to  bear ;  and  her 
gallant  son — her  on^  child — w<^  stricken  with 
a  deadly,  fever. 

When  Catherine  9alled  ^  hour  afterwards,  she 
found  the  anxious  mother  listening  to  the  minute 
directions  of  a  physician,  who  said  that  it  was  a 
very  serious  case.  Though  Jeannie  was  rather 
disposed  to  be  angry  with  her,  the  sight  of  Cathe- 
rine's misery,  when  she  heard  of  Victor's  illness, 
and  found  that  he  was  already  unconscious,  touched 
her  heart ;  and  of  her  own  accord  she  asked  the 
poor  girl  to  come  and  help  her  to  nurse  him,  know- 
ing that  it  was  what  she  was  longing  to  do.  Ca- 
therine thankfully  agreed  to  do  so,  and  went  home 
to  tell  her  father  of  this  new  call  upon  her  time. 
Qe  W98  progresoomp  favouraUi^  was  vx  ua  danger; 
and  having  bis  sister  to  wf^it  upon  him,  he  warmly 
approved  of  his  daughter's  going  to  nursf  l^rbrav^ 
preserver. 

It  is  very  sad  to  ifliatch  hy  the  Wik  bed  of  e  man 
in  the  prime  of  youth  i^nd  strength ;  to  see  the 
body  helplesji  as  a  little  child ;  the  hands  v^io^ 
endeavouring  tq  gra^p  anything — the  restless  head 
that  tosses  from  side  to  side ;  the  parched  lipe. 
But  it  is  sadder  far  when  the  patient  is  one 
whom  we  love  beat  upon  earth — when  on  the 
issue  depends  our  happiness  or  our  bitterest  sor- 
row. Very  silent  was  that  sick  room— few  were 
their  words,  but  constant  were  their  pn^ers.  Bj 
turns  Jeannie  and  Catherine  sat  up  at  night ;  and 
it  was  a  slight  consolation  to  the  latter  to  try  by 
every  loving  care  to  deaden  the  bitter  thoughts 
which  were  thronging  in  her  mind,  and  which, 
when  she  feared  he  might  die  without  hearing  her 
confession  of  folly,  and  speaking  one  word  of  for* 
giveuess,  were  well-nigh  insupportable.    Day.  sue* 
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cceded  day,  and  still  the  uuconscious  invalid  tossed 
to  and  fro,  every  hour  becoming  weaker ;  yet  the 
fever^did  not  abate. 

At  last  the  night  of  the  crisb  came,  Victor  had 
fallen  into  a  heavy  sleep— that  sleep  which,  when 
ended,  might  reveal  the  worst.  Catherine  had  re- 
tired from  the  bed  lest,  on  first  waking,  the  sight 
of  her  might  startle  him ;  Jeannie  knelt  by  her 
son.  As  the  morning  dawned  he  opened  his  eyes, 
and  said, 

"  Mother,  where  am  I  ?*' 

Oh  !  the  joy  of  that  voice;  it  was  his  own 
accent,  though  weak  and  trembling.  She  gave 
him  some  nonrishment,  and  with  a  few  loving 
words  he  fell  asleep  again.  The  danger  was  passed 
—  her  son  was  spared. 

Catherine  continued  in  her  ofl&ce  of  nurse,  for 
he  was  very  much  reduced,  and  required  constant 
care,  and  though  all  excitement  was  strictly  for- 
bidden, and  he  was  scarcely  allowed  to  speak, 
it  seemed  to  do  him  good  to  watch  her  as  she 
moved  lightly  about  the  room. 

One  afternoon,  when  he  had  recovered  a  little 
strength,  he  was  sitting  propped  up  by  pillows. 
The  window  was  open,  and  the  fresh  spring  air 
was  blowing  in,  while  the  warm  sunshine  illu- 
mined the  room.  Catherine  was  arranging  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  which  she  had  just  brought 
in,  when  Victor  called  her  to  him,  and  said. 


"  Cailififlne,  1  fear  this  sick  room  is  but  a  dull 
place  for  you.  I  shall  tell  my  mother  to  invite 
M.  Lubin  to  spend  the  evening  here  to  cheer 
you." 

"  Do  not  be  cruel,  Victor ;  M.  Lubin  is  nothing 
to  me.     Did  he  save  my  life  ?" 

<*  And  the  fact  of  my  having  had  that  great 
happiness  is  to  weigh  down  the  scale  even  against 
M.  Lubin  and  all  his  advantages." 

"  Certainly,  if  the  scale  had  not  been  weighed 
down  long  before  by  something  else.'* 

"  And  what  was  that  something  else  ?"  cried  he, 
drawing  her  towards  him,  "  what  wonderful  thing 
could  out*  balance  M.  Lubin, — his  fashion,  his  fo^ 
tune,  his  jewelry — the  carriage  he  would  provide 
you,  the  rich  dresses  you  would  be  enabled  to  buy 
—what  was  it  P" 

She  looked  into  his  eager  face,  her  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears,  and  with  a  trembling  Toioe,  as 
she  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  she  said — 

"Forgive  all  my  folly,  Victor,  for  it  was — 
Love.*' 

"  My  own  Catherine,**  whbpered  be,  "  we  have 
been  in  great  danger,  and  yet  we  have  been  spared 
to  each  other.  The  rain  has  ceased  from  the  earth, 
and  the  clouds  have  passed  away.  Ofa,  let  no 
more  shadows  ever  come  again  between  thee  and 
me.** 
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«  Sir,  we  Imd  talk."— Dr.  JdJmtfm, 

••  Hetter  Imj  an  outlaw  than  not  tne."^Jean  Paid,  the  Onfy  One. 

**  The  honourableftt  part  of  talk  la  to  gire  the  occadoii ;  and  then  to  moderat*  again,  and  paaa  to  aoiuawhat 

Vacon. 
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MBS.  GASKELUS  LIFE  OP  CHAEILOTTE  BRONTK 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  readers  of  these 
gossipping  papers  may  remember  one  in  July, 
1855,  about  "  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,**  in 
which  the  present  writer — then  a  scribbler  of  a 
few  months'  standing — summarised,  in  a  discur- 
sive, but  neither  careless  nor  aimless  way,  portions 
of  his  information  and  speculations  about  the 
three  sisters.  It  is  due  to  such  readers,  who  may 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mrs.  (]ki8kell*s 
volumes,  and  it  is  due  to  the  writer's  own  feelings 
— keenly  interested  as  they  are  in  all  that  relates 
to  Charlotte  Bronte — to  correct  a  mis-statement 
in  that  sketch,  of  which  he  cannot  now  remember 
the  source,  further  than  that  it  was  something  he 
saw  in  a  provincial  newspaper.  Mr.  Bronte  did 
not,  as  then  stated,  marry  his  wife  against  the 
wishes  of  her  friends — there  was  no  opposition. 
Neither  was  he  living  at  Penzance ;  the  young 
lady,  however,  was  of  Cornish  parentage.  In 
other  respects,  the  paper  conveyed,  as  far  as  the 
writer  has  now  the  means  of  checking  it,  no  erro- 
n:;ous  impressions. 


There  was,  however,  one  small  criticism,  wlu^ 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  volumes  dear  np.  After  the 
quotation  of  a  verse  of  Currer  Belfs  to  illaatrate 
an  occasional  want  of  literary  oongndty  in  her 
poetry,  came  two  of  Ellis  Bell's,  to  ilkistrate  a 
similar  want  in  her*s : — 

**It  would  not  do ;  the  piUow  glowed. 

And  gbwed  both  rooif  and  floor. 
And  birds  song  loud^  in  the  wood, 
And  freah  winds  shook  the  door. 
The  curtains  waved ;  He  waiemedjUet 

W(Of€  Mttmttifviff  roMw  wty  tmnm, 
Impmoned  there  till  I  thculdrue, 
Jndffwe  tkem  lempe  to  roenu 
It  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the 
sciousness  with  which  this  quaint  passage  e 
slipped  from  Emily *s  pen,  to  learn,  as  now, 
her  love  for  **  dumb  animals'*  amounted  tea  poaatrv^ 
"  passion,'* — so  strong  a  passion,  that  one  wbo  ki 
her  could  say,  *'  She  never  loved  human  creatw« 
— only  dumb  things*' — an  exaggeration,  o^ 
for  Emily  was  a  woman  of  mighty  affectiQiiB, 
withstanding  that  fierce  retioenoe  of  hers, 
whenever  we  think  of  it,  remind^^C  of 
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Bftcon's  eauij  be£;iuniDg,   '*  It  were  hard  for  him 
that  spake  it  to  have  put  more  troth  and  untrath 
together  in  few  words,  than  in  that  speech,  '  Who- 
soerer    is  delighted  in  solitude  is  either  a  wild 
beast  or  a  god.' "    However,  a  correction  like  this 
ol  a  first  and  natural  impressbn  ahout  another's 
writing  should  make  us  cr  Avl  in  our  criticisms. 
It   is  not  easy  for  jou  or  me  to  think  of  getting 
out  of  bed  to  unfasten  a  door  and  let  out  a  parcel 
of  bosiiiig  flies,  as  poetic  material ;  but  to  Emilj 
Bronte  a  **  blue-flj  singing  i'  the  pane*'  was  quite 
a  dUTercnt  creature  from  what  it  is  to  jou  and 
me,  and  to  her  it  did  supply  poetic  material,  be- 
cause it  touched  her  heart.    JDo  we  not  remember 
a  passage  in  which  Christopher  North  suggests 
that  the  blame  is  ours,  not  Homer's,  if  the  com- 
parison of   the  land  of  the  Fhoeacians  looming 
"  like  a  bull*8  hide"  across  the  dark  sea  is  not 
found  agreeable  ?     At  all  events  there  never  was, 
ajid  never  will  be,  poet  or  artist,  capable  of  always 
drawing  the  line  between  material  which  is  uni< 
versally    poetic,^'  ^  that  which  is  only  poetic 
relaiiTely  to  I    own  idiosyncracy  :  such  a  consum- 
mation   would  clearly  imply  the  destruction  of 
idiosjncracy  altogether.  We  must  take  the  *<  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore"  as  we  can  get  it, 
through  the  many-coloured  glass  of  the  individual 
mind,  tinged  wilh  its  prepossessions,  its  special 
experiences,  its  likes  and  dislikes,  all  its  little 
mannerisms  of  thought  and  expression.       Nor 
should  we  fail  to  notice  how  any  strong  feeliug  or 
new  asaooiation  may  lift  almost  anything — perhaps 
mmjfiking,    without  reserve — into   the    sphere    of 
poetry.     I,  for  one,  shall,  in  future,  think  of  flies 
with  a  'somewhat  different  feeling.     The  buzzing 
of  an  imprisoned  blue-bottle  will  always  suggest 
Ecnflj  Bronte. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  have  my  gossip  out,  con- 
cerning thb  book,  for  my  relations  to  "Jane 
£jre"  are  somewhat  pecub'ar.  When  it  was 
published  in  1847,  though  a  student  in  my  way, 
and  given  to  occasional  verse  making,  such  leisure 
as  I  bad  was  devoted  to  languages,  theology,  and 
metaphysics.  I  had  read  no  recent  poet,  and 
knew  nothing  of  recent  literature.  The  habits  of 
a  stem  Calviuistio  training  stayed  with  me,  and 
the  only  "story-books"  I  had  ever  seen  were  Charles 
Xismb's  "Rosamund  Gray,"  and  St.  Pierre's 
"  Paul  and  Virginia;'*  which  last  I  had,  strangely 
enough*  happened  to  retd  flrst  in  Spai^! 
*-  Rosainand  Gray'*  I  had  read  by  stealth  in  illness, 
liiding^  it  under  my  pillow  and  producing  a  Cowper 
irhen  any  one  was  present  (very  naughty  of  me)  ! 
However,  having  eyes  and  a  memory,  I  was  aware 
kA  Ibe  success  of  *«  Jane  Eyre,"  just  as  I  was  of 
tfee  eurrent  of  theatrical  matters,  though  I  had 
newer  entered  a  theatre.  "Jane  Eyre,"  by  Currcr 
3ell»  stood  out  in  my  thoughts  as  ihe  novel  of  the 
ifajr,  and  I  felt  a  desire  to  break  the  ice  with 
T-^ard  to  ficUou,  and  to  break  it  at  that  point. 
Seing  agam  unwell,  I  sent  to  a  circulating 
libra^,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life ;  the  book  I 
2»cnt  for  was  "  Jane  Eyre,"  and  it  was  read  lo  mr, 


my  head  being  too  bad  to  allow  of  my  reading  it 
myself.  I  was  dreadfuDy  "  upset"  by  it,  and  so 
was  the  reader,  to  whom  it  was  also  new.  I 
never  doubted  the  author  was  a  woman ;  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  her  minute  choice  of  words ; 
I  fancied  her  style  would  ultimately  alter  (as  it  in 
fact  did)  if  she  wrote  more  books ;  I  smiled  at  the 
crudeness  of  her  phrenological  comments,  for 
crude  they  were — correct,  but  not  such  as  would 
have  fallen  from  the  pen  of  one  familiar  with 
phrenology.  I  could  not  resist  au  impression, 
founded  on  I  know  not  what,  that  Currer  Bell  was 
a  self-trained  woman,  looking  at  life  from  au  inde- 
pendent point  of  view,  and  I  was  puzzled  to  recon- 
cile the  (presumed)  self-culture,  aud  (ho  gipsey 
freedom,  with  the  lady  like  air  which  after  all  per- 
vaded the  book.  I  thought,  however,  that  Mr. 
Rochester  was  made  to  address  Jane  iu  language 
no  gentleman  would  use  to  a  lady,  especially  in 
the  talk  which  ensued  after  she  had  refused  to 
marry  him.  Years  after  I  was  to  learn  that  others, 
not  less  gifted  than  Currer  Bell,  could  fall  into  a 
precisely  similar  error;  anything  more  prepos- 
terous than  that  conversation  between  Lancelot 
and  Argemone  in  "  Yeast,"  as  they  walked  together 
in  the  dark,  I  can  hardly  remember.  But  nothing 
struck  me  so  forcibly  in  "Jane  Eyre,"  as  the 
strong  imprint  upon  every  page  of  a  thoroughly 
conscientious  nature.  It  is  the  rarest  of  all 
qualities  in  books,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know 
any  writer,  except  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  put  so  much 
of  it  into  her  writing  as  Charlotte  Bronte.  I 
have  always  held  Mr.  Benson,  in  "Rolb,"  to 
be  the  model  of  a  conscientious  man. 

"Jane  Eyre,"  then,  was  the  very  first  modern 
novel  I  ever  read.  If  it  had  not  been  for  its  cele- 
brity, which  made  its  name  almost  a  household 
word,  possibly  I  should  never  have  read  it.  Some 
time  elapsed  before  I  read  another  work  of  fiction, 
— a  year  or  more  :  when,  being  again  ill,  I  read 
Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Letter."  I*;  was  years 
before  I  could  so  far  get  clear  of  the  shadow  of 
strict  early  habits  as  to  look  upon  novel-reading 
in  any  other  light  than  as  an  indulgence  for  sick 
and  incapable  moments.  If  "Jane  Eyre"  had 
been  a  feeble,  foolish,  or  mischievous  tale,  the 
probabilities  are  that  I  never  should  have  got 
clear  of  that  shadow.  In  truth,  my  obligations 
to  the  book,  direct  and  indirect,  are  great.  Cer- 
tainly, it  never  crossed  my  mind,  when  I  made  its 
acquaintance,  that  it  would  bo  ever  mine  to  write 
a  word  about  its  author. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that,  notwithstanding 
my  feeling  that  Mr.  Rochester's  expressions 
were  occasionally  broader  than  necessary,  it  never 
for  a  moment  crossed  my  mind  that  "  Jane  Eyre" 
could  be,  or  could  ever  be,  deemed  a  mischievous 
book.  I  am  quite  sure  that  my  tastes  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  mischief  of  the  story  is  (I 
believe)  supposed  by  the  slow-minded  and  weak- 
hearted  to  lie,  were  quite  exceptionably  fastidious, 
and  that  they  took  offence  at  nolhins  it  contained. 
Years  after,  I  was  infinitely  atemei^  VitiO©^l<2 
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tlon  m  penod,  Tn  a  strong  legal  hand,  wliicli  t 
found  in  the  tiUe-page  of  tlie  copy  of  "  Shirley," 
which  1  borrowed  from  Mudie's : — "  Calculaled  (o 
io  ffdmng  fidnom  a  greal  deal  of  imjury — ail  such 

inc)  penom  iktmlS  he  Irafuporied  for  wriiika  such 
^raek^  These  are  the  terms  in  which  I  now 
often  characterise  lo  my  friends  any  very  powerful 
and  trnthlike  work ;  if  a  book  is  better  than 
usual,  and  I  am  asked  my  opinion  of  it,  I  say, 
**  il  is  calcnlated  to  do  young  persons  a  great  dcd 
of  injury — all  such  persons  should  be  transported 
for  writing  such  trash/* 

There  are  certain  moral  phenomena  which,  live 
as  long  as  one  may,  one  can  never  hope  altogether 
to  "  stomach  ;**  and  the  existence  of  this  class  of 
moral  censors  is  one  of  them.  Wlien  "Ruth** 
appeared,  the  Leader  mentioned  in  its  lAteraturt 
that  a  librarian  had  received  back  a  copy  half  cut 
from  one  of  his  subscribers,  who  requested  that  no 
more  books,  so  unfit  for  family  reading,  might  be 
sent  to  him ! 

Curious  indices  of  popular  taste  are  facts  like 
these.  In  the  correspondence  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
with  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  published  in  Mrs.  Gaskelfs 
volumes,  we  get  a  very  instructive  passage  con- 
cerning the  popular  love  of  "  piled-up  agony"  in 
plot,  and  that  sort  of  splashy  writing  wliich  with 
vulgar  writers  goes  for  "  power."  Mr.  Lewes  had 
hinted  some  friendly  counsels  against  "  melodrama*' 
in  any  future  work.     Charlotte  replies  : — 

Toa  wara  ma  to  bawara  of  melodranit,  and  yoa  exhort 
«B  to  adhere  to  the  reaL  When  I  first  began  to  write,  lo 
impreaaed  waa  I  with  the  principles  yoa  advocate,  that  I 
detennined  to  take  Nat  are  and  Trutli  as  my  sole  guides,  and 
to  follow  ia  their  very  fbotprints;  I  restrained  imagination, 
eschewed  romance,  repreaaed  excitement ;  over  bright  colour- 
ing,  too,  I  avoided,  aiid  sought  to  prodoce  something  which 
shoold  be  sod,  grave,  and  tree.  My  work,  a  tale  in  one 
Tolame,  being  completed,  I  offered  it  to  a  pablisher.  He 
said  it  was  original,  faithfnl  to  uatare,  bat  he  did  not  feel 
warranted  in  accepting  it;  tnek  a  wori  feould  not  tell,  I 
tried  six  publishers  in  succession ;  they  all  told  me  it  was 
deficient  in  **startRng  incident/'  and  **thriUing  excitement,'* 
— that  it  would  never  suit  the  circnlatinf  libraries,  and  as 
it  waa  on  these  libraries  the  snooess  of  works  of  fiction 
mainly  depended,  ihey  could  not  undertake  to  publish  what 
would  be  overiooked  there.  '*  Jane  Eyre"  wat  rather  oh' 
jeeted  to  at  fini  om  the  same  ffrounde,  but  finally  found  ao- 
eeptance.  I  mention  this  to  you,  not  with  a  view  of  pleading 
exemption  ftom  eenture,  but  in  order  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  root  of  certain  literary  evils.  If,  in  your  forth- 
coming ariide  in  Fnuer^  you  would  bestow  a  few  words  of 
enlightenment  on  the  public  who  support  the  circulating 
Kbraries,  you  might,  with  your  powers,  do  some  good. 

This  is  a  striking  passage.  I  do  not  know 
what  Mr.  Lewes  wrote  in  Fnuer,  for  at  that  time 
I  never  saw  a  magazine ;  but  I  am  bold  to  say 
that  the  labour  of  able  and  conscientious  critics 
is  slowly  influencing  the  public  mind  in  this  very 
particular.  They  might  do  much  more  good  if  they 
were  bolder.     Mr.  Lewes  says : — 

When  •*  Jane  Eyre"  first  appenred,  the  publishers  courte- 
ously sent  mo  a  copy.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  I  read 
it,  m»de  me  go  down  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  propose  to  write  a 
review  oC  it  for  Frtuer't  Mtyantte,  He  wmld  not  eoxient 
to  MM  nninown  nved'-'for  ike  paper*  Aad  not  yet  declared 


themseUrm    receiving  sue\  importance;  but  thought  it  m)|ht 
make  one  on  "  Recent  Novelet 

As  things  go,  this  concession  was  kindness  on 
Hr.  Parker's  part.     The  writer  of  these  lines  hss 
been  repeatedly  refused  leave   to   review   books 
which  pleased  him,  even  when  he  offered  the  reviews 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  writing  them,  on  account 
of  the  "  obscurity**  of  the  authors.     It  ccrtidnly 
seems  to  me  that  whatever  policy  business  exi- 
gencies may  force  upon   second-rate   newspapers 
and  reviews,  journals  of   the  stamp  of  Fntser 
should  be  glad  to  seite  opportunities  of  breaking  in 
upon  the   vulgar  routine  in  this   matter.     The 
more  so,  because  the  work  to  be  done  in  **  bestow- 
ing enlightenment  upon  circulating  library  readers" 
is   so  enormous.     "  Bestow  enlightenment,'*  in- 
deed !     The  whole  tone  of  feeling  and  thinking 
of  the  masses  must  be  slowly  modified  by  circum- 
stances and  influences  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  their 
misappreciations    bottom    as   much    in    what   is 
morally  as  in  what  is  intdlectiially  bad.   With  ten- 
derer hearts  and  keener  consciences  they  would 
turn  loathingly  from  the  vacuity  of  tlie  popular 
story-books.      Meanwhile,  the  light  tr  breaking 
over  the  cloud-lands  of  inanity   and  melodrama  ; 
and   thanks  are  dne,   first,  to  high  class   story- 
tellers, who  create  the  taste  they  are  to  snpply; 
and  secondly,  to  capable  critics,  who,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  pleasantest  part  of  a  critic's  dnty — 
exposition — teach  the  crowd  to  analyse,  lo  know 
why  they  like  a  good  book,  and  so  put  into  Ihcir 
bands  a  touchstone  which  they  may  carry  about 
for  application  in  less  obvious  and  commanding 
instances  of  merit  than  "  Jane  Eyre**  and  "  Mtfry 
Bart;on.*' 

No  doubt  the  great  defect  of  the  crowd  of 
critics  is  lack  of  insight ;  but  some  amends  would 
be  made  for  this,  if  they  would  take  honest  pains,^ 
and  not  be  so  ready  to  throw  aside  any  book  that 
does  not  hit  their  fancy  at  a  glance.  The  history 
of  Emily  Bronte's  "  Wuthering  Heights,"  is  lo  me 
deeply  saddening.  The  appreciation  of  the  world 
without  did  much  to  improve  Charlotte  Broatd  ; 
it  might  have  done  something  to  soften  Emily. 
But  it  did  not  come.  '* Critics  failed  to  do  jus- 
lice  to  the  real  but  immature  power  displa^ad  it 
'Wuthering  Heights,*  and  Smily  died  betbn 
Sydney  Dobell  came  to  the  rescue  in  the  *  Pkdla.. 
dium'  '*  (what  was  the  "  Palladium'*  ?  and  bo^ 
came  it  to  drop  ?  Wliy  do  not  the  ori^nstor 
try  again  now  /*),    It  was  not  till  June,  1855,  tl&a 

*  While  I  write,  I  get  a  newspaper  in  which  it  i»  ^^j 
that  **  Mrs.  Oa«kell  is  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  |i|^BH, 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  she  has  worked  te^  ^^\ 
slender  materials  into  so  interesting  a  biogiaphy."  ^Xn 
flattered  Mrs.  Gaskell  mast  feel  on  learaing  that  sl^^  ^ 
senres  **  more  than  ordinarj  praise  I"  Espedallj  ^ 
learns  it  from  a  writer  who  calls  her  materiala  ' 
and  speaks  of  her  "  working  them  up"  into  an  "int 
book !  All  things  considered,  the  materials  wer«  eati 
narilj  fall,  though  etidentlj  gathered  with  pains ;  and  . 
was  a  book  less  *'  worked  up**  than  tliis.  It  is  the  i 
most   unadorned,  roost  ooBseci|^ive^^^^^f^«)^  of    ^ 
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I  read  -"  Wuthering  Heights,"  and  I  then  formed 
the  opittioji  which  I  still  retain,  that  it  displayed 
more  dramatic  power  than  Charlotte's  novels. 
Charlotte  had  more  of  the  analytic  power  which 
Mrs.  Gaskell  calls  the  "  handmaid  of  genius  ;'•  but 
Emily,  with  a  faculty  of  slower,  less  self-conscious, 
less  amenable  growth,  held,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
stronger  pen  than  her  sister.  And,  while  she 
lived,  the  only  recognition  of  anything  of  the  kind 
was  one  discerning  word  in  the  Athenaitm  about 
her  Poems ! 

Mrs.  Gaskell  introduces,  on  page  97,  of  Vol.  I., 
a  poem  from  Charlotte's  MSS.,  of  which  she 
says,  "  it  must  have  been  written  before  1833, 
but  how  much  earlier  there  are  no  means  of  de- 
termining." I  cannot  forbear  saying  that  this 
poem  falb  familiarly  on  my  own  ear.  Can  Char- 
lotte ever  have  printed  it  ?  One  of  Anne's  poems 
seems  to  have  appeared  in  Chambers^s  JournaL 
My  impression  of  having  seen  the  verses  before  is 
so  strong  that  I  shall  copy  them  here,  for  the  sake 
of  the  chance  that  any  of  my  readers  may  have 
seen  them  too,  and  may  be  glad  to  recognise  them 
in  thb  connection : — 

THE  WOUNDED  STAG. 

Passing  amid  tho  deepest  ihailo 

Of  the  wood's  sombre  heart, 
Last  Dight  I  saw  a  wouDded  deer. 

Laid  lonely  and  apart. 

Such  light  as  pierced  the  crowded  boughs, 

(light  scattered,  scant,  and  dim,) 
Passed  through  the  fern  that  formed  his  coach 

And  centred  fall  on  him. 

Psin  trembled  in  his  weary  limbs. 

Pain  filled  his  patient  eye, 
Pain-crnshed  amid  the  shadowy  fern. 

His  branchy  crown  did  lie. 

Where  were  his  comrades  P  where  his  mate  P 

All  from  his  deathbed  gone! 
And  he,  thus  strnck  and  desolate, 

Saffin^  and  bled  alone. 

Bid  be  feel  what  a  man  might  feel, 

Friendless  and  sore  distrest  P 
Did  pain's  keen  dart,  and  griefs  shnrp  sting, 

Strire  in  his  mangled  breast  P 

Did  longing  for  aifection  lost 

Barb  every  deadly  dart  ? 
LoYc  unrepaid,  and  Faith  betrayed, 
Did  these  torment  his  heart  P 

Ko  r  leave  to  man  his  proper  doom  ! 

These  are  the  pangs  that  rise 
Around  the  bed  of  state  and  gloom, 

Where  Adam's  offspring  dies  ! 

Before  I  close  the  gossip  in  which  I  have  in- 
dulged myself  about  Charlotte  Bronte,  I  propose 
lo  supplement  for  my  readers  all  the  reviews  they 
may  have  read  of  Mrs.  Gaskeirs  Y^ooV—most  pro- 
hally  all,  I  mean.  A  fao-simile  page  is  given  in 
Vol.  I-,  from  "The  Secret,"  one  of  Charlotte's 
▼eryjuYenile  novcb,  written,  says  Mis.  Gaskell, 
in  a  hand  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decipher 
wiiboui  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.'*  Well,  I 
jave  interested  myself  in  deciphering  i',  and  pre- 
sent the  resnlt  as  a  literary  curiosity : — 


THB  SECRET. 

'  CnAPTER  THE  WBST. 

A  DEAD  silenee  liad  reigned  in  the  Home  Office  of  Ve  rdo- 
polis  for  three  hoars  on  the  morning  of   a   fine  summer's 
day,  interrupted  only  bj  sach  sounds  aa  the  scraping  of  a 
penknife,  the  dropping  of  a  ruler,  or  an  ooccasional  cough, 
or,  whispered  now  and  then,  some  brief  mandate,  uttered  b^ 
the  noble  first  seceetary,  in  his   commanding  tones.      At 
length,  that  sublime  personage,  after  completing  some  score 
or  so  of  despatches,  addressing  a  small,  slightly- built  young 
gentleman  who    occupied  the  chief  position  among  the 
clerics,  said,  **  Mr.  Bylmer,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  what  o'clock  it  is P**     "Certainly,  my  lord,"  was  the 
prompt  reply,  as,  springing  from  his  seat,  the  ready  under- 
ling,  instead  of  consulting  Ids  watch  like  other  people,  has- 
tened to  the  window  to  mark  tho  sun's  situation.     Having 
made  his  observations,  he    answered,    "  *  Tis  twelve  pre- 
cisely, my  lord."     "  Very  well,"  said  the  Marquis,  **  you  may 
all  give  up  then ;  and  see  that  all  your  desks  are  locked, 
and  that  not  a  scrap  of  paper  is  left  to  litter  the  office.     Mr. 
Rylmer,  I  shall  expect  you  to  take  care  that  my   directions 
are  fuliUled."    So  saying,  he  assumed  his  hat  and  gloves, 
and,  with  a  stately  tread,  was   approaching   the    vestibule, 
when  a  slight  bustle  and  whispering  among  the  clerks  ar- 
rested hb  steps.     "  What  is  the  matter  P**  asked  he  turning 
round,  "  I  hope  those  are  not  sounds  of  contention  I  hear.*' 
"No,"  said  a  broad,  carrotty.  locked  young  man,  of  pugna- 
cious aspect — "  but — but — your  lordship  has  forgotten  that 
— that—"      **  That  what  P"  asked  the  Marquis,  rather  im- 
patiently.    "  Oh,  merely    that    this  afternoon  is  a  half- 
holiday, — and— and — ^"    '*  I  understand,"  replied  his  supe- 
rior, smiling;  you  need  not  task  your  modesty  with  furtheir 
explanation,  Flannagan ;    I  suppose  the  truth  is  you  want 
your  usual  largess — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  reminding  me 
— will  that  doP"  he  continued,  as  opening  liis  pocket-book, 
he  took  out  a  twenty  pound  bank  bill,  and  laid  it  on  th« 
nearest  desk.    **My  lord,  you  are  too  generous,"  Flannagan 
(word  illegible)  but  the  Chief  Secretary  laughingly  laid  his 
gloved  hand  on  his  lip,  and  with  a  condescending  nod  to  tho 
other  clerks,  sprang  down   the  steps  of  the  portieo,  and 
strode  hastily  away,  in  order  to  escape  the  noisy  expressions 
of  gratitude  which  now  hailed  his  liberality.      On  tho 
opposite  side  of  the  long  and  wide  street  to  that  on   which 
the  splendid  Home  Office  stands  rises  the  no  less  splendid 
Colonial  Office,  and  just  as  Arthur  Marquis  of  Douro*  left 
the  former  structure,  Edward  Stanley  Sydney  departed  from 
the  hitter.    They  met  in  the  centre  of  the  street.    «  Well, 
Ned,"  said  my  brother,  as  they  shook  hands—"  how  are  you 
to-day  P    I  should  think  this  bright  sun  and  sky  ought  to 
enliven  you,  if  anything  can."      **  Why  my  dear  Bonro," 
replied  Mr.  Sydney,  with  a  faint  smile,  "such  lovely  and 
genial  weather  may,  and  I  have  no  doubt  does,  elevate  the 
spirits  of  the  free  and  healthy ;  but  for  me,  whose  mind  and 
body  are  a  continual  prey  to  all  the  heaviest  cares  of  public 
and  private  life,  it  signifies  little  whether  sun  cheer  or  rain 
damp  the  atmosphere."     "  Fudge  ! "  replied  Arthur,  his  fea- 
tures at  the  same  time  assuming  that  disagreeable  expression 
which  my  Umdlord  denominates  by  the  term  *•  soomey," — 
"  Now,  don*t  bqjin  to  bore  me,  Ned,   with  trash  of  that 
description.    Pm  tired  of  it,  quite.      Pray,  have  you  recol- 
lected that  this  is  a  half- holiday  in  all  departments  of  the 
Treasury  P"     **  Yes,  and  the  circumstance  has  cost  me  some 
money :  these  silly  old  customs  ought  to  be  abolished  m  my 
opinion  ;  they  are  ruinous."    "  Why,  what  have  you  given 
the  poor  fellows P**      "Two  sovereigns."      An  emphaUc 
"  hem  "  formed  Arthur's  reply  to  this  communication.  They 
had  now  entered  Hotel-street,  and  were  proceeding  in  silence 
pastthe  line  of  magnificent  shops  which  it  contains,  whentlie 
sound  of  wheels  was  heard  behind  them,  and  a  smooth^roU- 
ing  chariot  dashed  up  and  stopped  just  where  they  stood. 
One  of  the  window-glasses  now  fell;  a  white  hand  was  put 
out,  and  beckoned  them  to  draw  near,  while  a  silveiy  voice 
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•aid—**  Mr.  Sydo^ !  Mirqni*  of  Douro !  come  liiUier  a  mo- 
ment.**   Both  the  geoUemen  obeyed  the  snmmoni— Arthur 
with  alacrity,  and  Sydney  with  reluctance.    "  What  are  yoor 
oommanda,  fair  lady  P**  laid  the  former,  bowing  retpectfnlly 
to  the  inmatet  of  the  carriage,  who  were  Lady  Jnlia  Sydney, 
and  Lady  Maria  Sneaky.     **  Our  oommanda  are  principally 
ibr  your  companion,  my  lord,  not  for  you,**  replied  the  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander  the  Firat.    ••  Now,  Mr.  Sydney,**  ehe  con- 
tinued, smiling  on  the  Senator,  **  you  ron>t  promise  not  to  be 
diMbedicni.'*      **Let    me  know  first  what    I     am    re- 
quired to  perform,**  was  the  cautious  answer,  accompanied 
by  a  fearful  glance  at  the  shops  aronud.  **  Nothing  of  much 
coosequeace,  Edward,**  said  his  wife,  **  but  I  hope  yott*U  not 
refuse  to  oblige  me  this  once,  lote ;  I  only  want  a  few 
guineas  to  enable  me  to  make  out  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
earrings  I  hate  just  seen  in  Mr.  Lapis*s  shop.**    **  Not  a  bit 
of  it^"  answered  he,  ''and  not  a  Iknhing  will  I  gite  you ; 
it  IS  source  three  weeks  since  you  reeeifed  your  quarter's 
allowaoce,  and  if  that  is  done  (gont^)  already,  you  may 
anffcr  for  it.**      With  this  decisiTC  reply,  he  instinctively 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  breeches  pockets  and  marched  off 
with  a  hurried  step.     **  Stingy  little  monkey  !**  exclaimed 
I/idy  Julia,  sinking  baek  on  the  carriage  seat,  while  the  bright 
inah  of  anger  and  disappointment  crimsoned  her  fair  cheek, 
**  this  is  iiw  way  he  always  treats  me ;  but  1*11  make  him 
flgfer  for  it.**    **  Do  not  discompose  yourself  so  much,  my 
dear,**  said  her  companion—**  my  purse  is  at  your  service,  if 
you  will  accept  it**  **I  am  sensible  of  your  goodness,  Mari^ 
but,  of  course  I  sliall  not  take  advantage  of  it.    No,  no ;  I 
can  do  without  the  eariogs— it  is  only  a  fisncy ;   thougli  to 
be  sure  I  would  rather  have  them.**    **  My  pretty  cousin,** 
observed  the  Marquis,  who  till  now  had  remained  a  quiet 
though  auoh  amused  spectator  of  the  whole  scene,  **yott  are 
eartainly  one  oC  the  most  extravagant  young  ladies  I  know. 
Why  what  on  earth  can  you  possibly  warn  with  these 
trinkets?   to  my  knowledge,  you  have  had  at  least  a  docen 
different  sets  of  ear-ornaments.**    *'  That  is  true,  but  then 
these  are  quite  of  another  kind,  and  so  pretty  and  unique 
that  I  could  not  help  whishing  (iic)  for  them.**    **  Well, 
suMse  your  heart  is  so  much  set  upon  the  trinkets,  I  will  see 
whetbier  my  purse  can  compass  their  price,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  accompany  you  to  Mr.  Lnpis's.**    **  0  thank  you. 
Arthur  I   you  are  very  kind,**  said  Lady  Julia,  and  bo:h  the 
i«di9s  quickly  made  room  for  him  as  he  sprang  in  and 
seated  himself  between  them.    **  I  think,**  said  Maria  Sneaky 
who  had  a  touch  of  the  romp  about  her,  **  I  think  when  I 
marry  1*11  liave  just  such  a  husband  as  you  my   Lord 
Marquis,  ono  who  won*t  deny  me  a  pretty  toy  when  I  desire 
to  possess  it.**     **  WiU  you  P'*   said  Arthur,  **  I  really  think 
the  Turks  are  more  sensible  people  than  ourselves.**     In  a 
few  minutes  they  reached  the  jeweller's  shop,  Mr.  Lapis 
received  them  with  an  obeseqiuous  (sic)  bow  and  proceeded  to 
dispUy  his  glittering  stores.     The  pendants  which  had  so 
fascinated  I^dy  Julia  were  in  the  form  of  two  brilliaot  hum- 
ming birds  whose  jewelled  plumage  equalled  if  not  surpassed 
the  bright  hues  of  nature.     Whilst  she  was  completing  her 
purchase  a  customer  of  a  different  calibre  entered ;  this  was  a 
tall  woman,  attired  in  a  rather  laded  silk  dress,  a  large  black 
bonnet,  and  a  double  veil  of  black  lace,  which,  as  she  lifted 
it  on  entering  the  shop,  discovered  a  countcuanoe  which 
apparently  had  witnessed  the  vicissitudes  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  summers. 

This  is  certainly  very  curious  writing,  and  tiruly 
feminine, — not  only  in  the  lack  of  punctuation 
(which  I  have  supplied  in  copying),  but  in  the 
tone  and  treatment;  eg.,  in  the  contempt  for 
•Unginess,  and  in  tlie  reason  put  into  Julia's  mouth 


for  wanting  the  earrings,*'  theso  are  quite  difiereat** 
— precisely  a  lady's  reason  for  buying  what  she  does 
not  need.  But  I  think,  after  a  quiet  smile  at 
this  wonderful  child's  conception  of  the  Treasvy 
Office,  secretary,  and  deriLs,  and  the  roanoer  of 
"  the  quality,"  we  may  recognise  aometbing  o( 
Currer  Bell  in  this  page.  The  opening — "  A  dead 
silence  had  reigned,  &c." — \%  very  like  her  tridt 
of  opening  a  story  or  a  poem;  the  epitbels» 
though  commonphuw,  are  not  sprii^ed  in  anf  bow, 
but  set  in  their  place  ;  and  last,  not  least,  there 
is  the  rough  strength  of  language,  which  some 
readers  of  "  Jane  Eyre'*  and  its  successoca  find 
unpleasing.  Sidney  is  **  a  stingy  little  mookey,** 
and  Fiannagan  is  "  carrot ty -locked,"  and  the 
Marquis  of  Douro  is  unconventionally  frank  in  kii 
jocosity  about  a  Turkish  institution.  There  tk, 
surely,  an  extreme  interest  in  these  efforts  of  a 
secluded  girl  to  realise  for  herself  the  outer  workL 
Afterwards,  we  learn  how  she  longed  to  travel,  to 
see  that  wide,  wide,  and  wonderful  world,  to 
multiply  her  experiences  of  life.  It  is  aloioat 
always  so — 

£iu  wandend  Lrbeo 
Gefldlt  der  freien  Diehterbmt — 

but  partly  weak  health,  and  partly  duty,  nanowid 
the  round  in  which  Charlotte  Bronte  lived,  aaft 
what  she  gave  us  she  had  to  *'  make  out,'*  as  her 
schoolfellows  said,  from  what  lay  within  that  round. 
How  much  she  gave  us,  another  generation  will 
better  measure.  But  a  quick  eye  may  frequently 
find  traces  of  her  influence  upon  the  literature  of 
the  day.  If  "  Ruth*'  and  "  Jane  Eyre"  bad  Mt 
Mk  been  written,  we  should  have  had  a  great 
poem  from  Mrs.  Browning,  but  "  Aurora  Logk** 
would  not  have  been  what  it  is. 

I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  author  of  "  Jaoe 
Eyre."  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  GaskelPs  memoirs  of  her 
friend  suggest  two  serious  warnings.  1st.  Let 
novel-readers  see  the  risks  they  run  in  encouraging 
melodrama  and  splash ;  they  nearly  missed  "  Jane 
Eyre  ;'*  how  many  good  books  may  they  yet  miss 
by  forcing  publishers  to  measure  MSS.  by  a  fabe 
standard ?  2ndly.  Let  wrongdeers  see  the  risks 
they  run  I  There  are  two  pilloried  in  Mrs.  flaskeirs 
volumes,  over  and  above  those  who,  aiieadj  ex- 
posed in  "  Jane  Eyre,"  are  now  exposed  afreah — 
a  very  bad  woman  and  a  selfish  and  negl^ect 
publisher.  Everybody  knows  who  the  publnhcr 
is ;  the  woman  cannot  long  hide  her  shame. 

One  word  more: — the  book,  on  the  whole, 
shows  literature  and  literary  men  and  woioen  in 
pleasing  lights,  and  one  trembles  for  its  oonse- 
quences,  (in  the  shape  of  packets  of  MS.)  to  sock 
generous  publishers  aq  ^{essrs.  Smith,  Elder. 
and  Co. 


'He  wotttd  not  consent 
hfd  not  yet  declared 
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TWENTY-SEVEN     YEARS    OF    A    COSMOPOLITE'S    LIFE 
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PAGES  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


A  PISA8TER  AKD  ITS  RESULTS. 


Barclt  six  months  bad  elapsed  from  our  taking 
pnasession  of  the  bouse  at  Dcramapatam  before* 
the  north-east  monsoon  set  in.  I  iiad  witnessed 
the  effects  of  their  periodical  rains  and  tempests 
ill  oilier  parts  of  Lidia ;  but  never  yet  on  the 
ooasi  of  Malabar ;  where,  comparatiTcij  speaking, 
their  force  was  as  giant  strength  to*  pigmy  play. 
Per  weeks  before  the  first  outburst,  preparations 
had  been  going  on  on  an  extensive  scale,  both  be- 
low and  aloft.  Below,  husbandmen  laboured  hard 
early  and  late,  to  warehouse  their  grain  and  straw 
before  the  damp  should  irretrievably  ruin  them ; 
nmtiwes  of  all  denominations  and  descriptions,  as- 
sisted bj  other  members  of  their  families,  were 
bosO J  engaged  fresh  thatching  their  miserable  huts, 
gathering  m  charcoal,  firewood,  and  oowdung,  for 
fnel ;  mats  were  spread  on  terrace  tops  and  plat- 
formsy  covered  with  pepper,  chillies,  the  various  in- 
gredients that  constitute  a  curry,  pickles,  tama- 
rinds, and  many  other  odds  and  endf  that  required 
a  g^ood  sunning  and  plenty  of  ai^  before  they 
were  transferred  to  the  earthenware  vessels  whence 
thej  vould  be  removed  onlyr'as  the  necessity  of  the 
hoosehold  required.  TeaofV  of  oxen,  with  dismally 
grosning  yokes,  whirled  round  ponderous  stone 
wbeels,  between  which  round  cocoa-nuts  were 
cruabed  into  anything  but  odoriferous  oil,  and 
'vrhole  parties  of  women  and  cliildren  were  busy 
in  sorting  the  husks  from  the  newly  collected 
paddj,  and  then  washing  and  cleansing  the  rice 
f  rom  all  stones  and  dirt.  Huge  jars  of  oil  and 
arrack,*  festoons  of  onions,  red  chillies  and  garlic, 
strings  of  what  to  all  appearance  seemed  to  be  the 
hcelfl  of  old  boots,  but  which  in  reality  were  buffalo 
Dieat  dried  in  the  sun ;  these  and  the  other  Indian 
dainties,  together  with  a  variety  of  infantine  and 
nbapeless  rags  were  exposed  out  of  doors,  for 
smning  and  airing.  Fodder  and  grain  were 
hoarded  up  for  cattle,  and  water-tight  sheds  erected 
Ibr  their  convenience.  Old  men,  half-blind  and 
deerepid,  who  occupied  certain  spots  during  given 
hoars  of  the  day,  deserted  these  as  the  air  be- 
came charged  with  vapid  humours,  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  miserable  conflation  of  sipoky 
urood  fires,  in  huts  that  children  could  barely  stand 
lapright  in.  Crows,  those  plagues  of  India,  grow 
xiaere  thievish  and  noisy  than  ever,  fearful  for  the 
Cate  of  their  nests  and  young  ones,  which  were 
parched  upon  the  tallest  cocoanut  trees,  yet  so 
ioFibccile  with  all  their  rascality,  as  to  prefer  steal- 
Isag  silver  tea-spoons  and  butter  to  imitating  the 

•  A  iyini  extracted  from  the  cocoa-nat  Irec 


careful  ant  or  bee,  in  layiug  up  a  substantial  har- 
vest against  the  day  of  need.  Squirrels  had  lined 
their  winter  nests  with  the  proceeds  of  manifold 
felonies,  committed  in  doors  and  out  of  doors, 
even  to  the  extent  of  rifling  couch  cushions,  and 
bedding  of  cotton,  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  young  sqirrels  expectant.  As  for  the  gene- 
rality of  birds,  sparrows  excepted,  they  had  all 
betaken  themselves  for  the  season  to  the  milder 
and  less  boisterous  temperature  of  Mysore,  and 
other  countries  beyond  the  Ghauts.  Only  the 
swallows  and  the  wild  pigeons,  of  all  the  migra- 
tory birds,  remained,  and  these  found  ample  shel- 
ter and  food  amongst  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  or 
the  deep  caverns  and  recesses  that  literally  dis- 
sected the  cliffs  in  all  directions. 

Heavy,  gloomy  days  and  oppressive  nights — the 
low  growl  of  incessant  distant  thunder,  and  the 
occasional  fiery  streaks  of  forked  lightning  in  the 
heavy  black  bank,  which  was  increasing  in  bulk 
day  by  day.  The  sea  looked  calm,  but  sluggish 
and  black ;  its  surface  like  the  face  of  some  deep 
plotting  villain,  who  strove,  but  strove  yainly,  to 
cast  a  superficial  cloak  of  serenity  over  a  turbid 
and  restless  storm  of  passion  and  evil,  raging  be- 
neath. Mournful  was  it  in  the  oppressive  still- 
ness of  early  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  to 
sit  and  listen  to  the  low  murmuring  of  the  waves, 
as  they  washed  against  the  sea-sand  and  shingle  of 
the  beach,  far  below  our  dwelling  place.  Then, 
as  the  sun  sank,  wan  and  pale,  as  though  sick' 
with  emotion,  behind  the  heavy  pile  that  girt  the 
ocean's  horizon,  the  melancholy  bleating  of  a  few 
wretched  goats,  the  dbtant  whbtle  of  their  shep- 
herd, the  lark*s  evening  hymn,  gradually  subsiding 
into  and  lost  in  the  louder  hoot  of  the  screech- 
owl  :  all  these  had  a  sombre,  an  overwhelming 
effect  upon  my  young  and  solitary  mind,  and  some- 
how or  other,  led  to  a  vague  and  superstitious  pre- 
sentiment of  pending  evil.  Doubtless,  something 
heavy  in  the  atmosphere  tended  to  relax  our 
nerves,  but,  more  or  less,  every  individual  com- 
plained of  the  same  lassitude,  and  all  wished  that 
the  dreaded,  and  yet  longed-for,  monsoon  would 
explode  its  first  fury,  and  revive  parched  nature 
and  our  fevered  frames  by  moistening  the  earth, 
and  cooling  the  atmosphere  around. 

At  last,  one  more  than  ordinarily  sultry  even* 
ing,  when  the  moon  scarce  dared  peep  forth  from 
the  misty  veil  of  fog  that  enveloped  the  heavens, 
— of  a  sudden  there  burst  upon  us  the  roar  as  of 
many  wafers  rushing  from  their  bounds,  and  over- 
whelming the  earth  with  the  fury  of  their  torrents, 
^caicely  had  the  servants  and  all  the  palanquin 
Ve.iicrs  l^n  summoned  to  the  succour,  before  the 
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avant-oonrier  of  the  tempest  swept  over  the   pro- 
montory where  our  house   was   situated.      What 
shall  I  liken  it  to  P    The  wind  blew  so  hard    that 
it  seemed  absolutely  to  prevent  the  heavy  and  in- 
cessant torrents  of  rain  from  touching  the  -  earth ; 
but,  lifting  them  up,  bore  them,   as  it  were,  on 
its  wings  till  the  waters  rushed  by,  a  perpetual  and 
resistless  stream.     Then,  as  for  the  lightning,   in 
all  my  subsequent  experience  and  travel,  I  never 
witnessed  anything  more  grand  and  impressive. 
The  whole  earth  seemed  flooded  with  light,  whilst 
the  very  arches  of  the  skies  must   have  tottered 
beneath  the  frequent  and  sublimely  awful   thun- 
dering of  Heaven's  loud  artillery.      That  night, 
none  of  us  repaired  to  rest ;   many  parts  of   the 
house  leaked  like  a  sieves ;  others  admitted  of  the 
wind  to  such  an  extent  that  all  our  joint  skill  and 
strength  could  barely  suffice  to  prevent  entire  win« 
dows  and  doors  from  being  wrenched  from  their 
binges,  and  hurled  op  into  the  air,   none  could 
tell  where.      In  the  midst  of   all  this  turmoil 
and  uproar  of  the  elements,   when  the  miserable 
beat  of  a  damp  wood  fire  barely  sufficed   to  keep 
the  damp  out  of  our  only  habitable  room,  and  we 
were  dependent  for  light  upon  the  flickering  and 
nncertsin  light  of  a  wretched  old  horn  lantern ;  in 
the  midst  of  this,  the  old  lady  grew  turbulent  be- 
yond passive  endurance,  persisting— poor  old  soul ! 
— that  that  inevitable  rebellion  was  close  at  hand, 
and  that  our  only  chance  of  safety  lay   in  immedi- 
ate flight  through  the  hideous  tempest  then  raging 
around.     Nor  did  *she  confine  herself  to  sugges- 
tions,  but   availing    herself  of   au    opportunity 
afforded   by  the  sudden  burstmg  of  one  of  the 
windows  to  the  windward,  she  managed  to  escape 
the  vigilance  of  my  sisters,  and  instantly  got  out 
into  the  compound,  bareheaded  and  exposed,  till 
turning  a  sudden  angle  of  the  house  brought  her 
into  full  contact  with   the  storm, .  which  literally 
lifted  her  up,  and  blew  her  back  again  as  easily  as 
a  child  might  blow  a  feather.     Her  scream   of 
pain  and  alarm  was  the  first  notification  we  had  of 
her  absence,  and  when  G.  had  lifted   her  in  and 
placed  her  on  a  temporary  couch,  she  sank  into  a 
slumber  under  the  influence  of  a  mild  narcotic — 
nothing  the  worse  for  her  tussle  with  the   winds, 
if  I  may  except  the  fright  and  nervous  excitement 
of  the  moment. 

Next  morning  what  a  scene  of  desolation  pre- 
sented itself!  How  had  the  mighty  fallen !  The 
stately  teak  trees  of  a  century's  growth  lay  gro- 
velling in  mud  and  water,  whilst  cocoa-nut  trees 
by  scores  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  pros- 
trated. Nor  was  this  all  the  damage  entailed  by 
the  fury  of  the  last  night's  gale.  Many  a  gallant 
bark,  caught  unawares  in  the  dangerous  proximity 
of  a  sea  shore,  had  been  thrown  headlong  amongst 
the  furious  waves,  now  surging  in  upon  the  beach, 
and  but  few,  very  few,  of  their  crews  had  survived 
to  tell  the  tale  of  their  sufferings  and  woes  the 
preceding  night. 

With  little  or  no  abatement  the  nun  continued 
to  ponr  down  in  torrents  for  the  ensuing  fortnight ; 


the  wind  had  entirely  abated,   and  the  sea  had 
calmed  down  again ;  but  as  for  damp  and  gloomy 
weather,  nothing  can  bear  comparison   to  Telli- 
cherry,  during  the  prevalence  of  these   monsoons. 
Many  of  the  rooms  were  almost  too  dark   to  see 
to  read  in,  all  too  damp  to  remain  idly  seated  ia 
with  impunity.     Like  troubled   spirits   we   wan- 
dered from  wing  to   wing,  still  haunted   by   the 
dreary  aspect  around  us,  and  by  the  incessant  dis- 
mal pattering  of  the  rain  upon   the   tiled    roofs. 
As  for  the  state  of  affairs  out  of  doors,   nothing 
more  wretched  can  be   conceived.      Every   shrub 
was  under  wat^r,  and,  as  a  natural  result   of  thb 
inundation,  the  house  was  besi^ed  with   vermin 
and  reptiles,  driven  from   their   haunts.     Snakes, 
centipedes,  rats,  mongooses,  even  jackals   pene- 
trated into  OUT  lower  floors,  and  met  with  a  most 
inhospitable  reception.     Many  birds  abo,  some  of 
the  most  timid,  flew  into  our  bedrooms,  and   con- 
descended to  feed  off  the  floor,  from  crumbs    and 
other  substances  thrown  them  for  their  sustenance. 
The  old  coachman  and  the  horses  were  completely 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the   boose, 
and  every  one  must  have  perished  of   starvation, 
had  not  ample  stores  of  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  been  gathered  in  by  the  forethooght  of  onr 
butler,  who  had  lived  at  Tellicherry  before,   and 
who  happened  to  know   what  the   monsoons    in 
these  parts  were  like.      All  communication    wilh 
Tellicherry  proper  had  been  entirely  cut   off — not 
even  the  postman  dared  to  venture  across  with  the 
ferry.     At  the  expiration  of  this  fortnight,    how- 
ever,  the  nuns  ceased,  and  the  waters   rapicUj 
abated.     One  day's  sunshine  did  wonders  towards 
drying  up  humidity,  and  a  week  would   doubtless 
have  set  us  all  to  rights  again.     But  such  vas  not 
to  be  the  case,  and  the  result   was,  that   aflex 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  my  reoollectioita    of 
the  last  days  spent   in  that  princely  mansion   at 
Deramapatam  are  blended  with  a  solemn  indescri- 
bable sorrow,  which  seems  to  tinge  the  whole  (Jace 
with  the  sombre  hue  of  mourning. 

Naturally  of  a  restless  and  active  disposition, 
nothing  could  have  annoyed  poor  C.  more  ^rier- 
ously  than  the  constraint  imposed  upon  hiaa  by  the 
formidable  inclemency  of  the  weather.  l^othhw 
daunted,  however,  and  despite  the  entreoOiies  ol 
my  sisters,  he  would  persist  in  snipe- sbooting 
day  after  day,  coming  back  chilled  and  wet  tbromsli 
to  the  skin,  besides  having  very  little  in  tUe  sb^M 
of  game  to  recompense  him  for  such  lalK>ar  aai 
exposure. 

One  morning,  not  feeling  very  well,  he  3eiat  fo 
a  barber  that  lived  close  by,  who  bled  him.  i^^ 
dical  men  there  were  none  witliin  hail,  asJve  tb 
Civil  Surgeon,  who  lived  ten  miles  awaj  frowi  ^s 
and  who  at  that  period  was  a  sad  invalid.  hirn^S 
and  indeed  had  been  confined  to  bis  bed  for  e^f*^ 
weeks  past.  After  having  been  bled,  O^  wbo  ^ 
himself  much  better,  made  a  hearty  I>r^^ii2! 
and  then  shouldering  his  gun,  sallied  fortbi^^*^ 
suit  of  the  usual  game.  Hiat  day,  ani»^^^  jP^< 
more  abundant  than. they  had  been    piS^^J*? 
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Elated  trith  success,  he  prolonged  the  st)ort  until 
perfectly  saturated  from  head  to  foot.  He  then 
came  hack,  wearj  and  footsore,  took  a  glass  of 
fthcrry,  and  dressed  for  dinner.  Dinner  was  served 
a  seven,  and  we  had  all  partaken  of  soup,  and 
wcte  helped  to  roast  fowl.  Poor  0.  raised  the 
ilbl  mouihfai  to  his  lips,  and  then  suddenly,  with- 
oai  groan  or  cfort,  fell  back  dead  in  his  chair. 
Alts !  woe  is  me  !  not  all  the  love  wo  nurtured 
for  him,  not  all  our  prayers  or  care  could  awaken 
again  one  gFad  beam  of  affection  from  those  eyes, 
one  soand  from  that  dearly  loved,  cherished  voice. 
Id  an  instant  he  had  been  taken  from  amongst 
tis ;  and  as,  \\  ilh  tearful  eyes  and  aching  heart,  I 
watched  his  poor  ashes  lowered  into  their  last 
receptacle,  the  hooting  of  an  accursed  owl  from 
some  nook  in  the  mined  Protestant  Church  seemed 
dlsliftetly  to  say — "  With  him  lie  buried  your  future 
hopes  of  happiness  and  success  through  life." 


CUilPTER  IX. 

KEDUCnOSI  OP    KSTABLI8HMXKT. 

Thb  sadden  and  melancholy  end  of  poor  C,  who 
WM  taken  from  us  apparently  in  robust  health, 
and  when  only  just  entering  upon  the  prime  of 
life,  created  a  profound  sympathy  amongst  the 
few  Europeans  resident  at  Tellicherry,  and  we  were 
perfectly  besieged  with  offers  of  hospitality,  until 
such  time  as  we  could  look  around  and  determine 
npon  some  spot  for  future  residence.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  my  sister  BUen  was  the  widow  of 
a  colonel,  and  she  consequently  enjoyed  a  pension 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  of  us — more 
especially  in  so  cheap  and  retired  a  part  of  India. 
Afler  some  little  hesitation,  therefore,  we  became 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V — n,  who  resided  in 
Tdlichcrry  proper.  Mr.  V — n  was  the  second 
judge  on  circuit,  and  next  in  rank  to  the  fiery  old 
gentleman  before  alluded  to.  His  wife  was  a 
most  amiable  and  agreeable  lady,  and,  what  was  a 
great  thing  for  me,  she  kept  an  English  nursemaid, 
very  young  and  pretty,  and  who,  boy  as  I  was,  must 
have  captured  what  little  heartlthen  had  to  boast  of. 
In  a  childish  way,  and  vastly  to  the  amusement  of 
the  ladies,  who  were  eaves-droppers,  I  made  fierce 
bve  to  her.  Whenever  she  was  engaged  in  iron- 
ing out  the  ohfldren's  linen,  I  would  sit  by  the 
hour  bard  by,  and  read  from  marvellous  fairy  tales, 
oreq[itally  marvellous  books  on  natural  history, 
whidi  had  been  picked  up  from  some  itintfant  book 
vendor,  and  were  ahnost  antediluvian  as  to  date. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  in  my  great  anxiety 
(o  show  my  learning  to  Mary,  I  quite  astonished 
her  weak  mind  by  coolly  assuring  her  that  there 
vas  a  large  bird  in  Bengal,  and  which  was  known 
to  naturalists  as  the  quarter-master. 

-Indeed,*'  said  Mary  "I  never  heard  of  that 
before,  sir,  but  I  have  heard  of  a  bird  called  the 
adjvtant.*' 

It  wis  BO  use  her  trying  to   argue  me  out  of 


my  dictum.  I  blushed  to  think  that  she  had 
detected  me  in  an  error,  and  was  yet  simpleton 
enough  not  to  confess  myself  in  the  wrong. 

A  fortnight  elapsed,  and  in  that  interval  the 
greater  part  of  poor  C.'s  establishment  had  been 
broken  up  and  brought  to  the  hammer.  My  sis- 
ter, however,  owned  much  of  the  household  fur- 
niture, inclusive  of  the  carriage  and  carriage 
horses,  and  doubtless,  thinking  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  another  journey  a  thing  not  lightly  to 
be  undertaken,  she  rented  a  small  but  very  com- 
fortable little  house  in  the  centre  of  the  town ; 
which  boasted  of  a  pretty  fair  walled-in  garden, 
was  opposite  the  fort,  the  master  attendant's,  and 
thechurch— and  close  alongsiJe  of  the  sub-col- 
lector*s  house,  and  the  Quarters  occupied  by  the 
officers  commanding  the  detaolinncnt  of  native  in- 
fantry. We  retained  all  our  old  servants,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  mouths  seilled  down  into  a 
very  comfortable,  easy  kind  of  life.  My  poor  pony 
and  gun  were  both  gone,  and  allhough  I  missed 
them  considerably  at  first,  I  formed  acquaintance 
with  several  Portuguese  youths  of  my  own  age, 
with  whom  I  romped  and  played  during  the  cooler 
hours  of  the  day,  whilst  the  remainder  was  devoted 
to  my  studies,  to  which  I  now  settled  down  with 
more  earnestness  than  I  ever  evinced  before. 

One  good  arising  from  my  mixing  with  Portu- 
guese youth  was  the  facility  with  which  I  acquired 
their  language,  which  though  only  a  patois  of  the 
pure  mother  tongue,  rendered  me  much  service  in 
after  years,  during  my  long  sdjourn  in  India.  I 
was  also  naturally  anddoatingly  fond  of  music,  so  it 
was  not  long  before  I  could  sing  many  a  lively 
Portuguese  air  to  the  intense  delight  of  my  guar- 
dian with  the  few  friends  she  occasionally  assembled 
round  her  of  an  evening. 

Whilst  living  at  Deramapatam  the  distance  had 
almost  entirely  secluded  us  from  mingling  with 
tho  other  European  families ;  now  we  were  right 
in  the  centre  of  them  all,  and  very  shortly  became 
intimately  acquainted.  Though  few  in  number, 
they  were  mostly  oddities  in  their  way.  There 
was  old  Mr.  N.,  the  excellent-hearted  third  judge, 
who  was  as  eccentric  as,  and  in  many  things 
resembled,  the  character  painted  of  (korge  ILL 
His  visits  were  a  visitation  to  me,  for  he  invariably 
put  me  through  a  course  of  Latin  Grammar,  of 
which  I  was  egregiously  ignorant,  and  asked  so 
many  and  such  rapid  questions,  without  ever 
pausrag  for  a  reply,  that  I  might  well  have 
exclaimed  with  the  clodhopper— 

Mayl  beentt. 
If  I  knows  whioh  to  answer  fast. 

A  more  benevolent  soul  never  stepped  in  shoe* 
leather.  He  was  perpetually  seeking  out  and 
relieving  objects  of  aflliotion,  and  yet,  poor  man, 
he  had  the  misfortune,  the  unspeakable  sorrow,  of 
being  a  widower  with  one  only  daughter,  and  that 
girl  a  confirmed  and  furious  lunatic.  Doatingly 
I  fond  of  her,  he  was  lavish  in  expense  for  her  every 
I  comfort,  imd    kept   her  confined,   but   without 
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restraint,  Bimply  watched  by  a  couple  of  natiye 
ayabs.  Amongst  other  vagaries  this  girl  was 
addicted  to,  she  had  an  extraordinary  partiality 
for  beef  gravy,  to  wash  her  head  in ;  and  although 
a  small  fortune  was  laid  out  in  perfumed  soap  and 
Eau  do  Cologne,  her  fine  cambric  handkerchiefs 
generally  were  reddent  of  grease,  or  some  unsa- 
voury odour  of  cookery.  One  of  the  objects  of 
Mr.  N.'s  charity  was  a  Mrs.  G.,  the  wife  of  a 
retired  Major  in  the  army,  herself  a  perfect 
termagant  and  the  terror  of  all  peaceful  inhabitants. 
Old  Suuffy,  as  the  mijor  was  familiarly  termed, 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  marry  early  for  love, 
and  was  saddled  with  a  provokingly  healthy 
family,  just  when  some  flagrant  breach  of  the  peace 
on  the  part  of  his  amiable  lady  compelled  him  to 
sell  out,  and  live  as  best  he  could  on  the  proceeds 
of  his  commission  at  the  cheapest  seaport  town  in 
India.  Their  eldest  daughter  was  a  charming  and 
pretty  girl,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  skilful 
generalship  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  old  lady 
in  fixing  upon  Tellicherry  for  their  temporary 
retreat.  It  was  a  civil  station,  and  amongst  the 
civilians  there  must  needs  be  some  bachelors  or 
widowers.  It  was,  moreover,  an  out-of-the-way 
and  secluded  place,  and  it  only  required  a  little 
tact  and  a  small  outlay — a  casual  tea-party,  or  a 
pic-nio  to  go  oystering,  to  bring  these  young  men 
into  dangerous  proximity  with  the  loveable  Iflorence, 
and  then  nature  might  work  out  the  problem. 
Somehow  or  other,  however,  notwithstanding  a 
very  plain  but  exceedingly  agreeable  cousin,  who 
\r'*s  evidently  kept  to  set  off  the  charms  of  the 
daughter,  success  never  crowned  the  old  lady*s 
schemes.  She  made  a  desperate  set  at  old  N. 
himself,  till  that  persecuted  gentleman,  after  paying 
her  butcher's  and  baker*s  bills  scores  of  times 
over,  found  it  expedient  to  obtain  leave  of  absence, 
and  shipped  himself  and  his  demented  daughter  off 
by  the  first  vessel  bound  for  England  which  touched 
at  the  port.  Then  the  old  lady  would  rave  and 
storm  by  the  hour  at  the  prize  she  had  lost,  and 
in  the  excess  of  her  wrath  vent  her  spleen  upon 
Government,  by  writing  fierce  letters  to  the  then 
unhappy  Governor,  and  threatening  to  tear  up 
every  paving  stone  in  Leadenhall- street  unless  the 
directors  recalled  him,  for  not  giving  the  major 
some  sinecure  with  a  fabulous  income. 

Meanwhile,  pretty  F.  pined  in  silent  solitude.  I 
was  her  only  sincere  and  devoted  cavalier.  Of  an 
evening,  when  we  sat  out  of  doors  under  the 
pleasant  canopy  of  heaven,  inhaling  such  stray 
breezes  as  lost  their  way  from  the  ocean,  and  came 
moaning  over  housetops,  I  would  take  a  footstool, 
and,  seated  by  her  pretty  feet,  gaze  up  into  her 
face  with  all  the  precocious  love  I  could  muster  up 
concentrated  iu  my,  doubtless,  spooney-looking 
face,  until  some  hungry  mosquito  would  alight  on 
her  nose,  and  then,  in  my  hnrry  and  trepredation 
to  warn  off  the  martfuder,  I  would  cry — "0, 
Mosquito  !  there's  a  Florence  on  your  nose !"  or 
some  such  ridiculous  blunder,  which  brought  down 
laughter  and  merciless  jeers  upon  me  \  and,  with  a 


face  suffused  with  blushes,  I  would  nuh  iwiy  to 
bed,  and  cry  myself  faiily  off  to  sleep.    Yes,  I  beg 
the  reader's  pardon,  I  certainly  was  in  those  days 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  spoon  family.    And 
yet,  young  as  I  was,  I  fear  I  was  also  exceedbgly 
fickle.     I  know  for  certain  that  one  fine  day  a 
funny  old  gentleman,  with  a  stately  old  irife,  nho 
had   been   intimate  friends  of  my  father's  long 
before  I  was  born,  called  upon  us,  iaud  hrooght  aa 
exceedingly  pretty  niece  with  them.    I  most  have 
been  then  about  ten ;  the  young  lady  was  fifteen. 
What  of  that !  I  saw  no  disparity  in  our  ages. 
I  acted  as  her  chaperon  that  day  and  the  next; 
the  third  we  went  a  shopping  to  the  only  shop  ia 
the  place — a  dirty  looking  place,  kept  by  a  hideous 
leper,  a  Parsee.    I  had  some  pocket-money  of  my 
own,  which  I  laid  out  in  ginger  bread  to  treat  my 
Dulcinea  with.     I  got  her  behind  a  large  sagar 
cask,  and  popped  the  question  point  blank.    I  was 
going  to  enter  into  explanations  as  to  the  necessity 
of  waiting  a  year  or  so  before  I  could  earn  a 
sufficient  income  to  support  us  iu  affluence  (whence 
the  income  was  to  be  derived  I  never  troubled  my 
head  about) — I  say,  I  was  about  to  do  this  when  a 
hideous   apparition   of  an  exceedingly  red-faced 
little  man,  with  a  paunchy  person  and  very  fiery 
hair,  suddenly  appeared  before  my  horrified  gaze, 
aud  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter.    To 
my  indignation,  CamilU  (so  was  she  called)  did 
the  same,  and  added  insult  to  injury  by  telling  tbe 
stranger  that  I  was  the  funniest  boy  for  my  age 
that  she  had  ever  encountered.     This  threw  a  wet 
bhmket  upon  my  hopes  and  expectations,  andtbeic 
is  no  saying  what  rudeness  I   might  have  been 
guilty  of,  had  not  the  little  stranger,  who  I  now 
perceived  wore  short  trousers  with  silk  stockings 
and  pumps,  stepped  forward,  aud  introduced  him- 
aelf  to  me  as  Mr.  B.,  the  Zillab  judge  of  Belloro, 
an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  and  one 
who,  in  the  course  of  events,  was  to  be  still  closer 
linked  with  it.     That  evening  lie  accompanied  us 
home,  and  was  made  very  welcome   by  my  sisters 
and  grandmother.     They  naturally  knew  more  of 
him  than  I  did,  as  the  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at 
my  christening,  when  he  stood  proxj  for  one  of  tbe 
sponsors. 

Long  after  I  had  retired  to  bed  that  night,  I 
had  the  mortification  of  hearing  Camilla  (faithless 
and  hardhearted,  as  I  thought  lier)  and  mj  sisters 
laughing  fit  to  kill  themselves  at  mj  expense,  and 
I  inwardly  resolved  never  to  lei  tbe  softer  ael 
move  my  too  pliant  heart  again.  It  would  havi 
been  well,  perhaps,  in  after  life,  if  I  had  oontinuM 
to  keep  to  this  resolve. 

Whether  the  red-haired  man  had  played  hi 
cards  better  than  I  or  not  the  reader  may  judg 
from  the  fact  of  his  havmg  repeated  his  call  ever 
day  during  the  week  he  remained  at  TiUicherry,  i 
which  interval  I  was  literally  inundated  with  gif 
of  all  descriptions.  These  so  operated  upon  d 
imagination,  that  from  considering  B.  to  be  i 
exceedingly  plain  man,  which  he  certainlj  was, 
began  to  lo<i  upon  him  as,  if  not  good  looking, 
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least  a  very  agreeble  nice  kind  of  a  friend.  Some- 
body else  besides  mjself  simultaneously  underwent 
a  like  metamorphose.  B.  had  been  hardly  gone  a 
mooth  from  Tellicberry  when,  one  fine  morning, 
my  sbter  EUen  received  a  densly  crossed  and 
reerossed  letter,  the  contents  of  which,  to  my 
intense  surprise,  set  her  caperiug  about  the  room 
with  such  downright  earnest  joy,  that  the  large 
tortoiseshell  comb  in  the  back  of  her  head  flew  up 
to  the  ceiling,  and  falling  down  again  was  smashed 
to  atomj.  She  did  not  care  a  farthing,  however, 
for  sach  slight  disasters,  but  when  her  joy  would 
permit^^and  when  my  other  sister's  and  my  grand- 
mother's unfeigned  astonishment  had  subsided  a 
little,  then  she  let  us  know  the  contents  of  that,  to 
her,  so  predons  letter. 
It  contained  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  Mr.  B. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TRAVBLLINO  BT  DAWK. 

Thx  receipt  of  the  letter  alluded  to  in  the  last 
chapter  was  the  signal  for  us  to  be  once  more 
on  the  more*  Before  breaking  up  our  estab- 
lishment, however,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
await  the  visit  of  one  of  my  annts,  the  wife  of  a 
odonei  in  the  Bombay  army,  and  the  only  surviv- 
ing child  of  my  grandmother,  wBo  was  coming 
over  with  the  intention  of  persuading  my  sister 
Harriet  to  return  with  her  to  her  own  house,  and, 
m  short— as  she  was  herself  childless — become 
their  adopted  daughter. 

In  dne  time  my  aunt  arrived  on  board  of  a 
Dhoney,  and  I  was  sent  on  board  to  chaperon  her 
ishore.  I  had  never  before  been  on  board  of  a 
Dhoney,  and  when  I  at  length  succeeded  in 
Blimbing  up  on  deck,  I  was  really  quite  surprised 
bw  anybody  could  trust  a  cat's  life  to  such  an 
ibominable,  crank  j  old  thing,  swarming,  as  it  was, 
flith  cockroaches,  and  redolent  of  salt  fish  and 
moid  ghee.  Mj  aunt,  however,  had  had  no 
iltemative,  as  she  came  from  an  up  country  station, 
there  European  vessels  seldom  ever  touched. 

Having  succeeded  in  getting  my  aunt  and  her 
wvants  ashore,  I  found  time  to  meditate  upon 
Mr  personal  appearance,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that 
ipisdon  for  carioaturing  soon  evinced  itself  in 
■I  manifold  efforts  to  paint  an  exact  fac-simile  of 
vittt  a^)eared  to  me  one  of  the  queerest  looking 
li&s  I  had  ever  set  eyes  on.  Aunt  Rebecca  had 
I  strange  partialiiy,  and  adhered  with  the  pertinacity 
>f  a  lawb,  to  fashions  that  had  been  in  vogue 
vben  she  was  a  young  damsel  of  some  fifteen  or 
nzteen  years  old.  Her  dresses  had  waists  that 
cached  no  lower  than  just  under  the  armpits,  and 
hough  of  ooetly  materials,  looked  so  absurdly 
[Totesque,  that  they  cost  me  many  a  sound  box  on 
he  ear  by  giving  rise  to  some  insolent  comment. 
Svery  other  article  of  dress  was  in  keeping  with 
he  gown ;  so  were  her  manners  and  ideas ;  so, 
Uic, her  notion  as  to  the  discipline  and  regime 


that  ought  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  myself — 
for  which  latter  reason  I  cordially  hated  her,  and 
looked  forward  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  day  of 
our  departure ;  for,  of  a  truth,  this  old  lady  was  a 
perfect  nightmare  to  me,  and  though  when  I  shook 
hands  and  kissed  her  in  taking  leave  with  a  callous 
indifference,  though  I  never  again  set  eyes  upon 
her  on  earth,  never  heard  from,  and  seldom  ever 
of  her,  I  have  more  reason,  as  the  sequel  of  thb 
work  shall  presently  show,  to  be  grateful  for  her 
kind  recollection  of  me  than  I  have  to  any  other 
member  of  my  once  numerous  family. 

As  there  was  no  gentleman  to  accompany  us  in 
our  travels  this  time,  and  as  our  party  would  be 
diminished  to  my  sister,  my  grandmother,  and 
myself,  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  go  to  Ban- 
galore by  dawk — that  is  to  say,  travel  post  by 
palanquin,  as  by  this  method  we  might  hope  to 
accomplish  the  distance  in  little  more  than  a  week. 
The  collectors  of  the  various  districts  through 
which  we  were  about  to  travel  accordingly  re- 
ceived instructions  to  post  the  req^site  number  of 
sets  of  bearers  at  equal  distances  of  twenty  miles 
Impart,  and  when  we  hedrd  that  these  necessary 
preliminaries  had  been  arranged,  then,  well  sup- 
plied with  ham  sandwiches,  and  other  creature 
comforts  indispensable  by  the  road  (for  we  would 
never  stop  long  enough  to  admit  of  our  cooking 
anything),  we  jumped  into  our  palanquins,  and 
were  carried  off  at  full  speed,  bidding  adieu 
to  Tellicherry  and  Cananore,  for  many  a  long  year 
to  come.     Two  amongst  ns  for  ever. 

This  travelling  by  dawk,  especially  when  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  once  wore  off,  was  anything 
but  agreeable,  though  very  expeditions.  Being 
cooped  up  in  a  palanqum  day  and  night,  wi^ 
barely  a  minute  to  stretch  one's  limbs,  produced 
vile  cramps  which  were  almost  insupportable.  As 
for  the  old  lady,  we  were  compelled  to  lock  the 
palanquin  doors,  as,  travelling  at  the  rate  we  were, 
she  might  have  managed  to  slip  out  of  her  palan- 
quin unperceived,  and  have  lost  herself  in  the  dense 
jungle  through  which  our  way  lay  for  the  first  two 
or  three  days.  Another  horrible  nuisance  was  the 
being  obliged  to  be  prepared  with  money  made  up 
in  small  paper  parcels,  to  pay  off  the  different  sets 
of  bearers  when  they  carried  us  the  stipulated 
distance,  and  handed  us  over  to  a  fresh  set.  At 
all  hours  of  the  night  we  were  liable  to  be  awa« 
kened  for  this ;  and  then  the  half-sleepy  cutwall, 
or  native  magistrate,  oftentimes  more  knave  than 
fool,  would  persist  in  maintaining  that  the  money 
was  short  of  an  anna  or  two,  though  every  sepa- 
rate parcel,  with  the  name  of  the  stage  marked 
upon  it,  had  been  counted  and  sealed  up  by  the 
collector  of  Tellicherry  himself. 

There  was  something  quite  unearthly  and  ap- 
palling in  the  noise  our  bearers  made  when  passing 
through  the  densest  parts  of  the  jungle  during  the 
night.  In  lieu  of  each  palanquin  being  supplied 
with  two  massalgees,  or  link-bearers,  every  man 
that  was  not  actually  carrying  the  palanquins 
armed  himself  with  a  huge  torch,  and  amidst  the 
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glare  lud  ligbt  of  these,  extending  over  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  ve  trayelled  to  the  sepalchral 
howU^gs  of  t^iese  piodoo  children.  The  method 
i^dppted  vat  for  the  first  man  ahead  to  commenoo 
t)ie  atcain  in  a  loud,  wild,  shriekiog  tone;  and 
whilst  he  ooi^tinu^d  incessantly  repeating  the  tame 
thi^g  o?er  and  over  again,  one  by  one  the  others 
took  np  the  strain  until  from  a  solitary  yell  it 
gradually  swelled  into  the  tremendous  howling  of 
some  sixty  hale-lunged  Hindoos.  No  wonder,  in- 
deed, tha(  tigers  an()  wild  beasts  were  scared  from 
attacking  us ;  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  ter- 
rible roaring  and  gro^rling  that  nightly  re-edioed 
through  those  jungles^  they  ha4  never  heard  any- 
thing that  coul4  surpass  our  chorus :  and  backed 
.  ^  it  WM  by  t|ke  light  of  fifty  torches,  must  have 
Q^istaken  \i#  for  the  demon  of  fire  and  destruc- 
lipn,  and  4ed  for  refuge  tp  the  darkest  recesses. 

A  frien^  at  Tcllicherrj  had  kindly  furnished  us 
Ifit^  %  letter  of  introduction  to  "hlLr,  Cassamajor, 
of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  then  the  British  re- 
^en^  at  Mjsore.  The  Kesidency  itself  was  at  a 
pbce  called  Yclwall ;  and  thither,  one  fair  morning, 
soon  after  daybreak,  we  found  our  bearers  carrying 
US  Oive^  an  apparently  barren  and  waste  country, 
\f)iich  only  wanted,  and,  perhaps,  wants  to  this 
present  day,  proper  means  of  irrigation  to  rend^ 
it  extreme^  fertile. 

The  Besident  was  himself  (rom  home,  but 
having  ^en  forewarned  of  our  arrival,  he  had  lefi 
instructions  with  his  servants  to  see  that  we  wanted 
for  nothing.  The  house  was  a  princely  mansion, 
surrounded  by  ^  flower  garden,  which  dispUyed 
irerj  8^?at  taste,  and  unmistakeable  European 
handiwork.  In  the  Residency,  besides  a  vast 
i^mciuut  of  ami^sing  \K>oks  and  pictures,  there  was 
in  ouf^  room  a  great  variety  of  musical  instruments. 
Here  we  breakfasted  and  dined,  enjoying  the  un- 
speakable luxury  of  a  cool  shower  bath,  and 
plenty  c|  exerqse  in  walking  over  the  compound. 
At  sunset  we  were  again  imprisoned  in  our  palkees, 
and  never  liberated  from  them  again  until,  four 
cj&19  afterwards,  the  last  stage  of  our  journey  was 
completed  at  precisely  four  a.m. ;  and  we  were  set 
dow^  in  the  verandah  of  our  house  at  Bangalore, 
if^Mch  had  been  secured  for  ua  by  a  friend  of  my 
future  brother-in-law,  and  where  our  servants  (who 
had  long  preceded  us  with  the  baggage)  had  pre- 
pared everything  against  our  arrival,  even  to  a 
smoking  hot  cup  of  ^a  and  muffins^  than  which 
few  things  could  have  been  more  acceptable  after 
what  we  had  recently  undergone. 

l^hat  a  delightful  place  was  this  said  Bangalore 
tp  thfi  parbaked  Indian  subaltern  or  civilian  of 
those  days.  How  a  week's  sojum  in  its  pleasant 
cool  temperature  reviyed  long  forgotten  recollec- 
tions of  home  and  distant  friends.  Here  were 
we  all  of  a  sudden  lodged  in  a  house  with  glass 
windows  and  veritable  fireplaces — aye,  and  fires  in 
them  too— and  most  welcome,  so  severe  was  the 
cold  at  this  early  hour  of  the  day.  Then,  as  the 
sun  gradually  dispersed  the  mist,  what  delicious 
odours  were  wafted  in  by  the  morning  breeze. 


What  a  mingled  essence  of  honejso(^  9vesl 
briar,  rose,  jessamine,  &c.  What  a  pk^ssnt  ibiig 
to  see  icicles  clinging  to  the  bweet  pctab  of  tk 
passion  flower,  and  then  what  a  still  more  glodoia 
sight  to  contemplate,  face  to  face,  ra^bema  sal 
apples,  strawberries  and  peaches,  with  fiaig  otk 
Snglish  fruits,  only  known  here  and  at  ons  octn 
other  stations  in  India,  and  to  cull  which  lot 
from  the  tree  was  in  itself  worth  t  Jeir*t  ejt 

Our  compound  was  a  very  large  one;  borderim 
on  the  yisoor  Tank,  where  the  horses  ^f  the  paUve 
cavalry  and  English  dragoons  were  hrosght^ 
water  dai^,  which  alone  was  a  sufficie^t  pb  ^ 
my  partiality  to  the  place ;  for  beside  the  aiusicol 
the  bugles,  and  the  sport  of  seeing  some  bit- 
score  restive  animals,  plunging  aad  ki4ii>gl'4 
unhorsing  their  riders,  they  bore  aw^y,  tail  on  ^ 
to  the  cavalry  lines,  to  the  terror  of  al]  ladies  u^ 
small  children  that  chanced  to  be  outriding  at  tint 
early  hour,  the  garden  abounded  with  the  nost 
delicious  guava  trees,  up  whiph  I  used  to  senobk 
at  early  daybreak  every  morning,  and  contest  vitt 
the  squirrels  the  fruit  that  ripened  orer  nigiit 
Then,  agaiu,  my  future  brotherin-laf  had fortk 
ingratiated  himself  by  sending  me  a  spieofl 
little  pony,  on  whose  back  I  soon  became  as  v& 
known  to  the  frequenters  of  the  lace-oouneti 
any  celebrated  jockey  of  the  day.  Mondnga^ 
evening,  sometimes  three  times  ad^y,  Iwasoi 
on  my  po^y  for  a  gallop  round  the  eautoBnest 
The  old  officer  that  commanded  the  13th  Li^t 
Dragoons,  then  stationed  at  Bangalore,  took  qvite 
a  fancy  to  me  from  the  sheer  fact  of  mj  Uqg » 
bold  a  horseman.  Any  leap  that  the  ponj  ofnU 
accomplish  X  fearlessly  undertook ;  and  I  linalj 
believe,  ^  I  had  had  the  chance,  I  vonldba« 
ventured,  nothing  loath,  into  the  saddle  of  tk 
most  spirited  charger  in  the  Hegiment.  Hot  ^ 
trial  the  old  Colonel  would  never  albv  ne^  vQiflf 
that  a  few  years  lience  would  b^  am^  taoe  fiv 
me  to  place  my  neck  in  jeopardy. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  thinga  at  %a^ 
was  the  public  drive,  which  led  through  a  t(fe  a 
dense  forest  of  trees,  which  was  thioklj  vM^ 
by  monkeys.  Begularly,  about  five  o*cloch  ^  ^ 
eveninj^  a  whole  string  of  carnages  aiight  keK^ 
taking  their  way  to  monkey  tope,  and  aeNP* 
panied  by  nufaerous  equestrians.  All  tbes^  mrm 
supplied  with  food  for  fun»  in  the  shape  of  vd^ 
ing  hot  potatoes,  nuts,  fruit,  ^  wikh  *«« 
liberally  distributed  amongst  the  monkej%  f h^  * 
eager  gkttony,  day  after  day,  scalded  thdr  »o«lkfc 
and  then  shrieked  again  with  agony  and  r^  " 
was  a  ludicrous  but  humiliating  sight  to  le^  thfist 
brutes,  in  everything  but  speech,  a  ffntf^f^ 
caricature  upon  man,  drawn  up  on  either  sifca 
the  road,  and  waiting  with  patient  anxiety  fior  tM 
distribution  which  regularly  took  plwc.  Some* 
the  females  had  young  onea  at  their  hrsat^  >J 
nurtured  them  with  aU  the  care  and  tssidai^  a 
loving  mothera.  I  never  heard  of  a  an^  histtftf 
where  these  monkeys  had  perp^rated  any  i*^^ 
or  a  felony.  ^Tj^o^  |baght  amongst  ikopasff 
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Ifte  demons,  bat  never  ooutesied  a  mor«6l  until  it 
bad  been  fairlj  thrown  in  fimongst  tbem. 

Btngilore  was  then,  and  still  continnes  to  be, 
one  of  the  largest  military  cantonments  in  the 
Madras  Fresidencj. .  In  addition  to  a  regiment  of 
Bojal  Dragoons,  an4  one  of  Her  Majesty's  infantry, 
there  were  three  or  foor  native  infantiy  regiments* 
one  of  native  cavabry,  and  the  bead-qaarters  of 
the  Madras  boise  and  fool  artillery ;  besides  a 
vast  inflax  ol  invalids,  vbo  came  from  all  parts  of 
India,  and  <4ie  eivil,  engineer,  and  clerical  staff 
attacked  to  the  place. 

The  Fort  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  town  or  pettah,  ai^d  tbe  parade-ground,  a  roag- 
niicent  open  space  of  some  miles  extent,  inter- 
vened.  In  the  fort  resided  some  staff  oncers  and 
the  garrison  surgeon.  Dr.  C ,  a  clever  but  ex- 
ceedingly eccentric  man,  who  was  for  ever  endan- 
gering his  own  life  by  taking  off  his  shoes  and^ 
stockings,  and  puddling  ankle-deep  through  every' 
quagmire  he  encountered,  in  search  of  different 
specimens  of  thorn,  which  he  extracted  from  his 
own  naked  foet,  marking  down  the  precis^  result 
of  the  painiul  incision  they  had  occasioned* 
Mid  thus  dassifyiug  tbem  as  more  or  less  poi- 
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With  such  a  large  European  popuhition*  eepe- 
cially  during  tbe  periodical  visits  Of  the  governors 
and  commander-in-chief,  Bangalore  was  exceedingly 
gay.  The  oflBcers  frequently  got  up  amateur  per- 
Ibrmances  in  a  very  pretty  little  theatre  tV&t  be- 
longed to  the  community.  Balls  ipid  suppers  were 
of  weekly  occurrence,  and,  young  though  X  was,  I 
was  regularly  included  in  the  invitations.  I  re- 
collect one  grand  affair  given  by  the  officers  of  the 
artillery,  when,  for  want  of  space,  the  supper  wi^ 
laid  out  under  some  very  largo  tents  which  were 
gaily  decorated,  and  bialliantly  illuminated.  l}ardly« 
however*  had  the  notes  of  the  "  !Bx>ast  Beef  of  Old 
England  **  subsided,  and  been  succeeded  by  an 
ui^iversal  cUttering  of  knives  and  jingUng  of 
glasses*  wlien  a  terrific  squall  levelled  the  whole 
structure,  left  us  dark  and  supperleas,  and  en- 
tangled in  a  heap  of  confusion — of  broken  bottles, 
unset  oil-lamps*  6lancmafi^e,ete9m$,  salads*^  fron^ 
which  we  were  extricated  by  the  efforts  ^  th^ 
European  artillerymen,  and  escorted  home  sapper- 
less*  imd  wet  through  to  the  skin,  fit  objects  for 
commiseration*  yet  exciting  the  irrepressible  and 
uproarious  mirth*  not  only  of  ^ch  other,  but  of 
the  very  natiye  sepoys,  who  were  on  guard  at  the 
various  sentinel  posts. 
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toi  i|i  pur  literature  is  in  works  of  biography, 
re  have  comparative^  few  that  enter  into  the 
anerUfo.  Our  bookmakers  seem  rather  to  prefer 
ieaUng  m  genealogies  and  outer-life  history.  They 
^eat  ns  to  full  and  particular*  if  not  always  tme^ 
looonnts  of  tbe  various  reUtives,  direct  and  col- 
^ral,  of  the  subjects  of  their  memoirs.  They 
-ell  us  what  particular  events  occurred  in  their 
areer,  varied  with  occasional  descriptions  of  the 
(rest  folks  they  have  met  or  corresponded  with ; 
Mit  of  the  men  themselves*  and  of  the  secret 
qprii^  of  their  action^  they  tell  ns  little  or 
nothing.  lu  ihe  memoirs  recently  published  of 
Menck  Perthes*  the  illustrious  bookseller  qf 
Qamburgh*  we  have  a  fine  specimen  of  what  a 
^Hgraphy  onght  to  be.  It  is  Perthes  the  man* 
lot  Perthes  the  mere  bookseller  or  politician*  that 
ii  set  before  us.  Like  many  other  men  who  have 
nsen  to  great  after  eminence  his  entrance  upon 
^  was  sufficiently  unpromiaing.  He  was  bom 
tt  the  year  177? — "a  very  adamitous  year  for 
Qermany.'*  Pamine  and  pestilence  had  smote  the 
land*  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  youth  bom 
Bnder  their  shadow  was  still  to  be  haunted  by 
Iheir  inflnenees.  At  the  early  age  of  seven  years, 
b  was  thrown  fatherless  and  almost  motherless 
upon  the  compassionate  care  of  a  maternal  uncle, 
lo  the  inatmcticHiB  and  example  of  this  reUtive,  he 
Ittributed  that  intense  horror  of  every  kind  of 
immondityy  and  that  respect  for  the  rights  of 


others*  for  which  be  continued   ever  t^  ^  SQ 
honourably  distinguished. 

0(1  peaching  his  fifteenth  year*  then  still  a  vevy 
small  lad*  he  yfAs  sent  to  Leipsig  to  b^coo^e 
apprentice  to  Adam  Prederjpk  B6hme  bookseller 
there.  This  personage,  a  sentipieDtal*  ecc^tfic 
character,  soon  showed  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  spoil  him  by  over-indMlgence.  His  first 
injunctions  to  him  were  that  he  should  let  his  ^^m 
grow  in  front  to  a  bmsh*  and  behind  to  a  cue. 
He  further  ordered  hii^  to  east  off  his  sailor'^ 
round  bat,  and  replace  it  with  ^  cock?d  oni; 
specially  ordered  for  his  us^*  and  to  don  a  pair  of 
wooden  buckles.  In  the  evening*  with  another 
apprentice,  he  yras  thrust  into  a  garret  of  snch 
scanty  dimensions  that  it  was  quite  overcrowded 
with  the  two  beds  and  two  stooK  the  table  nnd 
two  trunks,  which — with  the  exception  of  aaimdl* 
ill-fed  stove-— constituted  the  whole  furniture. 
Bohme  put  his  two  young  assistants  on  legnhtiou 
allowance.  In  the  nooraings  they  were  each 
presented  with  one  cup  of  tea*  and  on  the  Sundays 
with  seven  lumps  of  sugar*  and  seven  half»pence 
a-piece*  to  purchase  bread  for  the  ensuing  week. 
Their  half-penny  roll  was  all  the  bread  they  had  to 
eat  at  breakfast.  Prom  one  in  the  afternoon  till 
eight  in  the  evening  they  were  not  allowed  a 
morsel.  '*  This,''  Perthes  naively  but  piteoualy 
remarked*  '*is  what  I  call  hunger."  His  duty  ai 
youngest  apprentice  required  him  during  the  whole 
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of  ib«  int  winter  to  go  the  round  of  the  other 
wtrehooses.  .  When  he  returned  to  the  office, 
which  was  generally  not  till  dusk,  he  had  to  stand 
for  hours,  with  damp  feet,  collating  upon  the  cold 
•tone  flags.  Bohme  ne? er  allowed  a  fire  to  he 
used  in  his  shop.  He  thought  that  if  he  could 
stand  the  cold  himself,  his  apprentices  had  no  right 
to  complain.  Perthes,  naturally  delicate,  soon 
hroke  down  under  this  treatment.  His  feet 
became  so  frost-bitten  that  he  could  not  walk,  and 
when  a  surgeon  was  at  last  summoned  to  his 
assistance,  he  declared  thtft  liad  another  day 
dapsed,  amputation  would  haye  been  necessary. 
For  nine  weeks,  Perthes  was  oonfined  to  hb  little 
chamber.  The  time  howerer  did  not  pass  un- 
jdeasantly.  He  found  a  kind  nurse  in  Frederika, 
his  master's  second  daughter,  a  sprightly  girl  of 
twelve  years,  who  relieved  the  tedium  of  his 
confinement  by  her  lively  conversation,  and  by 
reading  to  him  works  of  history. 

As  Perthes  grew  up  he  found  himself  expoeed 
to  much  temptation  from  the  dissolute  example  of 
the  young  men  of  Leipzig.  The  bookseller's 
apprentices,  he  declared,  were,  with  two  exceptions, 
diMipated  youths  who  spent  the  Sundays,  their 
only  holidays,  at  the  taverns,  in  all  kinds  of  excess. 
These  made  a  point  of  persecuting  all  the  lads  in 
their  own  sphere  of  life  who  kept  aloof  from  their 
society.  Perthes  attributed  it  entirely  to  the 
trong  moral  support  he  received  from  Ids  fellow- 
apprentice  that  he  escaped  their  seductions.  "  Had 
I  been  left  to  mix  with  these,*'  he  wrote  to  his 
nnde^  *'  I  should  have  made  shipwreck  of  all  the 
good  principles  I  derived  from  you."  The  o])por- 
tunities  for  improving  his  inind  which  he  enjoyed 
while  in  Bohme's  service  were  few,  but  he  availed 
himself  of  these  with  praiseworthy  perseverance. 
The  only  hours  he  could  call  his  own  were  those 
before  seven  in  the  morning  and  after  nine  at  night. 
With  the  aid  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary  he  made 
some  progress  in  French  and  English ;  but  he  bad 
natundly  little  turn  for  languages,  and  his  poverty 
prevented  the  employment  of  a  teacher.  In 
philosophy  he  was  less  successful.  The  bent  of 
his  genius  would  have  led  him  rather  to  devote 
himself  to  history  and  geography,  but  as  every 
young  man  with  any  pretensions  to  intellectual 
ability  was  at  that  period  expected  to  be  a  pkUo- 
9opier,  Perthes  had  no  alternative  but  to  commence 
the  study  of  Kant,  whose  system  was  then  in  the 
ascendant.  The  key  to  Kant  was  Kiesmetter's 
Logic,  and  with  this  Perthes  first  sought  to  become 
aoquainted.  He  spent  many  precious  hours  scrawl- 
ing over  whole  sheets  of  paper  with  logical  tables 
by  way  of  familiarising  his  mind  with  the  inter- 
minable terminology  and  formula  of  the  system  ; 
but  with  all  his  efforts  he  never,  in  the  Kantian 
sense  at  least,  became  a  philosopher.  He  had  the 
consolation,  however,  of  knowing  that  the  exercise 
considerably  sharpened  his  powers.  He  now 
began  to  ti^e  a  deep  interest  in  social  and  political 
movements,  and  to  speouUte  much  on  human 
destiny.    The  French  Revolution,  at  that  time  in 


its  zenith,  was  r^;arded  by  him,  in  commoa  vitk 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  as  an  andonUi 
indication  of  the  progress  of  the  race.    Hii  jooi^ 
ful  enthusiasm  fondly  believed  in  human  peffoeti- 
bility,  and  he  doubted  not  tiiat  out  of  the  ebn 
into  which  this  moral  convulsion  bad  pbuged 
society,  humanity  would  yet  emerge  with  hrighter 
lustre.     Two  years  later,  a  better  knowledge  of 
his  own  heart  led  him  to  modify  his  views.  Be 
said  that  while  he  had  supposed  that  men  B«st 
necessarily  increase  in  h^>piness  andvirtaeastlu; 
increased  in  knowledge^  the  future  perfectioi  of 
the  race  appeared  to  him  probaUe;  hot  via 
daily  experience  convinced  him  that  men  wtji> 
entertam  the  most  unimpeachable  tbeoiies  of  fie; 
and  yet  in  their  own  persons  be  given  up  to  tk 
practice  of  every  vice,  he  then  began  to  desjnirof 
seeing  realised  a  virtuous  ideal. 
.   The  tender  passion,  as  might  be  expected,  «»- 
tributed  its  part  towards  the  development  of  the 
young  man's  inner-life.      He   found  FnMa 
Bohme,  now  in  the  first  blush  of  womanhood,  ka 
best  moral  teacher.     *<What  the  most  vsim 
reflections  on  the  greatness  and  perfectibiKtj  of 
man  could  never  aocompUsh."  he  said  in  aiettato 
his  uncle,  "has  been  effected  by  the  infloeoeeofi 
pure  and  innocent  love.'*    Evil  thoughts,  as  Perthes 
significantly  termed  theprurient  tendencies  of  joetk, 
had  occasioned  him  many  a  sharp  struggle.  But 
these  seemed  to  pass  away  as  the  image  of  the 
fair  Frederika  enshrined  itself  more  and  noce  in 
his  inmost  heart     He  had  rivals,  as  he  bev  to 
his  cost,  for  the  maiden's  beauty  brought  her  buj 
admirers;   but  even  when  his  passbn  appeatd 
most  hopeless,  it  still  exercised  an  defsUng  ibIb- 
ence.    Had  his  suit  been  more  prosperous  it  oigU 
have  beenattended  with  less  beneficial  oonseqneoces. 
Of  this  he  had  a  notable  proof  on  one  meoonble 
occasion  when,  at  a  dinner  given  by  Bohmetosoe* 
strangers  on  a  visit  to  Leipzig,  he  found  hios^ 
placed  opposite  to  Frederika.    The  one  beug  ia 
the  world  whom  he  idolised  seemed  to  have  eyo 
only  for  him.     Her  attentions  were  of  the  b«* 
marked  description,  and  she  took  every  oppoitoiitj 
of  drawing  him  into  conversation.   Inthewhi'* 
tion  of  the  moment  he  departed  from  his  w 
abstemiousness  and  partook  freely  of  wise,  iv 
intoxicating  draught^  true  to  its  ancient  pieiHS^ 
while  adding  fuel  to  his  passions  ehaaged^ 
whole  character.     Suddenly,  in  reaohu^  ow' !" 
chair  to  take  something  from  the  table,  FMshb 
approached  him  so  closely  that  he  could  fed  ^ 
heart  beating  through  her  blue  silk  dmi.  B» 
lost  all  command  of  himself,  and  rising  abrupt^ 
rushed  out  into  the  daricneas  of  the  night  1^ 
hours  he  wandered  through  the  firfds  like  a  ■■"■J- 
He  felt— as  he  afterwards  dedarcd— as  if  ia  «■ 
hour  the  sanctuary  of  his   thoughts  had  «■ 
violated.     When  he  returned,  the  maJden  was* 
longer  the  same.     «« Kie  was  cold  as  ice  aad  h«* 
as  iron." 

Perthes  soon  after  this  left  Leipiigfof  »* 
burgh,  where,[^}35-gj^year  or  two,  he  eatcf«difl*« 
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ptiinenhip  with  Nessig^  bis  late  fellow  ttpprentice, 
and   chief  rival  in  the  affections  of  Frederika. 
This  yoong  roan,  his  jnnior,  liad  often  won  the 
yoong  lady^s  ear  by  the  lively  prattle  of  his  con- 
versaticHi,  when  her  early  admirer,  who  conld  con- 
verse with  her  only  on  such  lofty  themes  as  the 
dignity  of  man  and  the  love  of  God»  had  to  sit  sad 
and  silent.     Sentiments  would  thus  arise  in  the 
bieast  of  Perthes  towards  bis  friend  very  different 
from  what  would  have  met  with  the  approval  of 
an  apostle  of  universal  brotherhood,  or  an  advocate 
of  the  perfectibility  of  the  species.    By  a  noble 
effort^  however,  he  overcame  the  antipathy  which 
Jealossy  was  fast  generatbg.      He  opened  his 
whole   heart  to  his  rival,  who  reciprocated  the 
confidence ;  and  their  friendship  became  stronger 
thu^  erer.     In  1796,  when  business  required  the 
presence  of  Perthes  in  Leipzig,  he  engaged  to 
Bolieit  Frederika's  hand  for  Nessig.     She  was  still 
dear  to  himself,  but  he  believed  that  she  preferred 
his  rival,  and  he  imagined  that  his  own  affection 
had  passed  in  great  measure  from  the  heart  to  the 
fanqj.        His   first    interview    undeceived    him. 
Fredmka  stood  before  him  in  all  the  frank  dignity 
of  her   noble  nature;    her  thoughtful  eye  and 
axpreaaive  features  beaming  with  undeniable  satis- 
faikion.     He  then  knew  how  entirely  he  was  still 
her  siftTO.    He  wrote  to  Nessig  revealing  the  state 
of  his  feelings*     It  was  agreed  that  they  should 
both  make  an  offer  of  their  hand,  and  that  the 
ngected  one  should  peacefully  withdraw.    In  en- 
tcraig  into  Una  arrangement,  however,  they  counted 
wiUiont  their  host.    Erederika,  on  receiving  the 
eoBJcaat  proposals,  at  first  said  not  a  word.    Then, 
wiik    deep  earnestness    and    without    changing 
eoloiir»   she  replied — "I  love    Perthes — ^I  love 
Nessig;   hut  my  hand  I  can  give  to  neither.'* 
After  thisy  we  hear  nothing  of  Frederika ;  but  it 
long  before  Perthes  recovered  his  peace  of 


In  Hamburgh,  Perthes  was  early  fortunate  in 
seeariag  the  frioidship  of  three  youug  men,  who 
eoaaiderably  facilitated  his  moral  progres^.  The 
aasodation  thus  formed  was  of  the  most  exalted 
eiunieier.  It  was  that  of  four  young  men  uniting 
Ihemnfilves  together  solely  that  they  might  assist 
QSM  another  in  their  strivings  after  the  good  and 
tne^  and  their  pursuit  of  the  beautiful.  The  first 
eSMi  of  the  connection  upon  Perthes  was  to  give 
Mrs  a  deeper  interest  in  the  great  literary  works 
«C  tte  penod ;  but  its  most  important  influence 
was  the  profounder  insight  it  afforded  him  into  the 
If  wirfifints  of  the  inward  moral  law.  His  friends 
him  that  virtue  could  not  consist  in 
ntary  impulses  and  individual  acts,  but  must 
be  m  permanent  internal  state  regulating  the  whole 
ooKfsrd  life.  This  was  a  decided  step  in  advance, 
lior  Intherto  he  had  been  content  with  cultivating 
1  vbtnes  and  avoiding  certain  vices.  The 
[  defect  in  the  system  of  his  new  acquaintances 
that  it  subjected  all  feeling,  good  and  bad,  to 
tlio  ifon  severeignty  of  the  will.  Such  as  it  was, 
'     ^    I  kpilj  soi^^t  to  conform  to  it,  and  only 


entertained  misgivings  when  he  found  that  in 
ignoring  feeling  he  was  discarding  as  worthless 
all  that  was  most  peculiar  to  his  character.  When 
at  last,  he  had  to  tell  tbem  that  his  heart  beat 
higher  for  virtue  than  his  will  willed  it,  they 
themselves  had  begun  to  arrive  at  a  similar 
conclusion.  They  directed  liim  to  a  new  way, 
which  they  said,  would  enable  him  to  fulfil  the 
moral  law.  This  was  the  celebrated  theory  of 
Schiller,  by  which  feeling,  inspired,  elevated,  and 
purified,  was  to  become  the  riding  power  of  the 
life.  Perthes  received  the  dogma  with  enthusiasm. 
He  believed  that  he  would  now  achieve  that 
freedom  for  which  he  had  so  long  panted.  A 
little  further  experience  of  himself  convinced  him 
that  the  Physical  never  could  be  so  elevated  and 
ennobled  as  to  harmonise  perfectly  with  the  Spiritual. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  in  all  these  strivings 
after  moral  light  and  strength,  Perthes  had  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  man  was  capable  of 
himself  to  work  out  the  problem  of  his  destiny. 
The  failure  of  his  repeated  attempts,  carried  out 
as  they  were  with  such  lofty  resolution,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  coming  in  of  a  better  hope. 
Philosophy  was  to  accomplish  for  Perthes  what 
the  law  did  for  the  Israelites.  When  Jaoobi,  one 
of  Germany's  great  critics,and  a  writerdistinguished 
for  his  deep  religious  feeling,  told  him  that  man 
was  a  fallen  being,  and  could  never  in  himself  find 
the  satisfaction  he  sought,  his  mind  was  quite  ripe 
for  the  reception  <^  that  fundamental  truth. 
Jacobi's  theological  views  would  scarcely  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  any  of  our  Christian 
denothinations,  yet  they  proved  of  essential  service 
to  Perthes  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  then  placed.  It  was  the  opinion  of  this 
philosopher  that  while  truth  had  been  revealed  to 
man  as  a  guide  in  his  earthly  course,  this  had 
never  been  by  word  or  symbol,  but  as  a  feeling  in 
his  own  heart.  God,  he  said,  still  revealed  Himself 
and  eternal  truth  in  human  feelings  without  any 
intermediate  agency.  All  that  man  needed  was 
that  he  should  withdraw  himself  from  the  impres* 
sions  of  the  sensuous  world,  and  patiently  wait  for 
light.  This  doctrine  was  accepted  by  Perthes 
the  more  readily  that  the  feelings  were  still  to  be 
followed  as  the  pole-star  of  life ;  and  years  after 
when  he  had  become  a  devout  believer  in  that 
Christianity  to  which  Jacobi  himself  never  attained, 
he  acknowledged  that  it  was  he  who  had  first  given 
a  right  direction  to  his  moral  pursuits.  We  may 
as  well  give  here  the  conclusion  of  this  singular 
but  most  instructive  spiritual  history.  Perthes* 
while  so  resolutely  helping  himself,  was  fortunate, 
as  such  men  always  are,  in  finding  others  able  to 
help  him.  The  illustrious  Claudius,  hb  future 
father-in-law,  directed  him  to  the  revelation  of 
Holy  Writ  as  the  only  source  of  true  religion. 
Salvation,  he  said,  was  to  be  found  not  in  the 
feelings  listening  to  the  voice  of  God  within,  but  in 
the  historical  fact  of  the  Eedemption,  and  its 
converting  power  on  the  heart  of  man.  Perthes 
accepted  as  indubitable  historical  events  the  (acts 
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of  Revelation,  and  in  doe  tine  experienced  their 
▼ital  power. . 

While  thus  resolutely  defotmg  himself  to  the 
promotion  of  his  spiritoal  interests,  be  displayed  no 
less  energy  in  prosecuting  his  temporal  concerns. 
"I  feel,'*  he  said,  "that  I  hare  found  myself 
through  my  calling ;  owing  to  my  preyioos  negli- 
gence this  was  the  only  way  in  which  my  powers 
were  susceptible  of  development.*'  In  1798, 
his  connection  with  Nessig,  which  was  only  of  a 
proTisional  nature,  was  dissolved,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  trifling  returns.  But  Perthes  was  not  the 
man  1 3  fail  in  an  enterprise  on  which  he  had  set 
hii  heart.  Sueh  was  the  estimation  which  his 
energy  and  straightforward  conduct  had  secured 
for  him,  that  30,000  dollars  were  speedily  placed 
at  his  disposal  to  begin  business  afresh.  It  was 
his  high  ambition  to  become  the  medium  of 
Ut^rary  intercourse  for  all  Snropean  nations,  and 
be  was  fortunate  in  securing  for  his  next  partner 
Joha  Henry  Besser,  the  man  of  all  others  best 
itted  for  giving  him  the  assistance  required.  The 
BOW  Arm  had  a  prosperous  start,  and  soon  took  a 
fnmnoft  position  in  the  trade.  Previous  to  this, 
he  had  taken  a  step  which  more  than  any  other 
ecmtributed  to  his  earthly  happiness  and  to  give 
oonflrmation  to  his  attainments  in  the  inner-life. 
This  was  his  marriage  with  Caroline  Claudius,  the 
daughter  of  his  friend.  Caroline  was  a  truly  noble 
woman.  '*You  have  penetrated  into  the  pro- 
fouadest  reoesses  of  my  being,''  he  once  wrote  to 
her,  **  there  b  no  moment  of  my  existence  in 
which  you  are  not  with  me  and  before  me ;  and 
all  I  see,  feel,  and  observe,  I  seem  to  feel,  sdf,  and 
observe  only  for  your  sake."  lu  his  family  circle, 
he  never  failed  to  find  a  resting  place  from  the 
oeaselees  turmoil  of  business  life.  It  proved  a 
little  heaven  on  earth,  from  which  he  returned  to 
the  worid  with  a  refreshed  and  thankful  spirit. 

Th»  years  were  now  approaching  when  Perthes 
was  to  find  full  occasion  to  test  the  value  of  the 
Moral  conquests  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood. 
In  1805,  Hamburg,  after  undergoing  many  vicissi- 
tudes, fell  into  the  possession  of  the  French.  This 
to  our  brave  bookseller,  with  his  true  German 
heart,  was  the  greatest  of  calamities.  But  while 
many  in  their  despair  succumbed  to  the  conqueror, 
believing  that  Europe  was  given  over  unre- 
servedly to  the  domination  of  Napoleon,  Perthes 
never  relaxed  his  efforts  for  the  liberation  of  his 
beloved  city,  and  of  his  native  land.  **  Ought  we 
not,"  he  henMcally  said,  *'  to  feel  ourselves  great, 
Jmi  because  we  are  bom  in  such  evil  times?" 
Even  in  prosecuting  his  business,  notwithstanding 
the  universal  stagnation  which  ensued  upon  the 
proclamation  of  the  French  regulations,  and  the 
great  losses  to  which  he  was  consequently  sub- 
jected, he  displayed  a  resolution  and  confidence 
manifested  by  no  one  else.  The  excitement  of  the 
times  only  afforded  further  scope  for  his  enter- 
prising spirit.  Niebuhr  sportively  but  appropri- 
ately called  him— «« the  king  of  the  booksellers 
from  the  Sms  to  the  Baltic"    Fiom  the  fint  he 


had  entertained  high  views  of  his  eslliag.  Hi 
now  resolved  to  convert  it  into  an  engine  for  ap- 
holding  among  his  countrymen  that  nitj  of 
feeling  so  essential  for  the  devek>pment  of  Genu 
nationality  and  independence.  He  started  1 
journal  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "TbeKir 
tional  Museum.*'  The  first  number  ippemdii 
the  spring  of  I8I0.  It  contained  srtieles  by  im 
Paul,  Frederick  Schlegcl,  and  other  emiswt  wa. 
lU  success  far  exceeded  the  expeetstiooi  of  ki 
projector,  but  to  his  regret  he  could  aylittiiei 
what  he  faiu  would  have  utterred,  wfaca  ilvii 
brought  to  an  untimely  close  by  the  fbnsil  iifl»- 
poration  of  Hamburgh,  and  the  whole  aorik.fd 
of  Germany,  into  the  Frendi  empirs,  its  oeaiitioi 
was  regarded  as  a  national  misfortims. 

After  the  annihiUtion  of  Napoleon's  a^tj 
armament  by  the  frosts  of  Bassis,  the  fm^ 
abandoned  Hamburgh.  The  joy  of  iti  ri^ 
tants,  however,  wu  ahort-Uved.  Dswmt  hid 
siege  to  it  again  in  a  few  months.  Aftaafev 
days'  hard  fighting,  the  enemy  obtained  powwi 
of  an  important  position,  which  cnshkdtli«  to 
open  a  bombardment.  6i«nades  by  hnndwdB  weft 
thrown  into  the  devoted  city  every  «^«"i"^»^ 
this  time  it  was  not  to .  be  tamely  Miir«W. 
The  burgher-guard  furnished  daily  800  U>IW 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  more  eipoaed  pcinu; 
and  each  night  a  portion  of  these  dtiien-ioidien 
bivouacked  under  the  open  sky.  PtfUw  »^ 
everywhere  recognised  as  the  master  spiril  « 
the  siege,  the  centre  of  every  effort  ^f**^ 
liausted  nature  would  have  been  justified  in  moo- 
ing a  few  moments'  repose,  he  might  hsw  be* 
seen  patrolling  the  more  distant  posts,  uA'voff 
ing  his  comrades  with  his  own  dauntless  rssQ]nt»>j 
For  twenty-one  nights  ho  never  nndnsscdi  ■■ 
during  all  that  perk)d  never  lay  down  is  W. 
But  no  efforts,  however  gallant,  could  savstks^ 
from  its  unsparing  and  indefatigable  foe.  Wbes  1* 
fell,  Perthee  sought  safe^  in  flight  CK  w 
wisdom  of  this  step  he  soon  received  CMwiswi 
proof.  His  ungenerous  enemies  not  only  kiij 
him  on  the  gallows  in  effigy,  and  sequcstiitod  to 
property,  but  excepted  his  name,  aJong  v^  ^ 
names  of  nine  others,  from  the  general  «sifl 
which  they  shortly  afterwards  procUimsd. 

Many  a  man  in  Perthes'  position  woild  fcwj 
utterly  broken  down.  After  a  painful  Mg^ 
with  the  worid  for  seventeen  yearst,  duriig  vav 
he  had  honestly  won  a  competency  for  UmsK** 
family,  it  was  hard  to  be  turned  sdrift  if* 
society,  with  a  prioe  upon  hia  head,  and  a  puf^J" 
wife  and  seven  hd[^ess  children  to  providiV' 
But  even  in  these  oiroumstaaoes  Pertiiet  >^ 
despaired.  His  true  riches,  won  bj  ^^ 
arduous  eflbrt,  were  of  a  kind  whish  the  fwj 
could  not  give  and  could  not  take  wnj.  "8^ 
signation  to  the  will  of  God,"  he  said,  "  to  «*JJ 
tions  and  rich  experience,  a  heart  full  of  kvfe  w 
youthful  feelings  truth  and  reetitude,  sueh  sii « 
treasures  which  my  forty  yean  of  Ufs  haipegw*^ 
Homelees  and  proaecibed,  ha    dayoM  k>*"* 
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itill  to  the  wr?ioe  of  his  oonntrj.  When  the 
Crovo  Prince  of  Sweden  deputed  him  to  administer 
the  large  sum  he  had  granted  for  the  relief  of  the 
OQteast  Hamburghers — expelled  in  thousands  from 
the  dtjr  by  the  cruel  Dayoust,  notwithstanding 
tbe  pardon  so  ostentatiously  announced — he 
repaired  without  hesitation  to  Flottbeck,  a  village 
within  nine  miles  of  the  town.  While  there  he 
discharged  his  duties  with  such  heroic  dieregard  of 
self,  that  for  nearly  a  fortnight  he  dragged  himself 
orer  gronnd  corered  with  snow,  with  a  broken 
bone  in  one  of  his  feet»  occasioned  by  a  fall  Arom 
a  carriage.  It  was  nine  long  weeks  before  he 
recofered  from  the  consequences  of  his  generosity. 
But  relief  for  all  was  now  at  hand.  On  the  31st 
of  May,  1814,  the  French  consented  to  evacuate  the 
city,  and  Perthes,  with  his  wife  and  little  ones, 
retomed  to  the  home  from  which  they  had  so  long 
been  banished.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
tune  he  succeeded,  with  his  partner's  assistance^ 
in  puttuig  his  affairs  in  order,  and  once  more  the 
hoQse' became  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  ih 
Sarope. 


A  heavy  afBiction  however  was  awaiting  Perthes, 
the  heaviest  to  which  his  tender  heart  eould  be 
exposed.  He  was  to  lose  her,  who  for  twenty-fivo 
years  had  in  all  his  sorrows  been  his  chief  solace 
and  the  source  of  his  richest  joys.  Caroline's 
nervous  system  had  received  a  severe  shock  from 
the  trying  scenes  of  1813.  Cares  and  anxieties  in 
the  domestic  circle  gave  increased  virulence  to  her 
sufferings.  As  her  kst  hours  drew  nigh,  frequent 
paroxysms  of  wild  delirium  and  exhaustive  struggles 
for  breath  alternated  with  profound  sleep ;  although 
in  what  few  lucid  moments  she  enjoyed,  love  and 
faith  reigned  triumphant  as  ever.  When  she  was 
taken  away,  Perthes  sorrowfully  said,  that  home 
bad  died  with  Caroline.  After  her  death  he 
removed  to  GK)tba,  where  he  established  a  printing 
press,  from  which  emanated  many  works  that  have 
obtained  a  world-wide  reputation.  His  vast 
Hamburgh  business  was  transferred  to  Besser,  who 
entered  into  a  new  partnership.  The  latter  yeait 
of  his  life  were  spent  peacefully  in  the  midst  of  ft 
numerous  circle  of  children  and  grandchildren. 
He  died  on  the  18th  of  May,  1844. 


THE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES. 


Wi  pobHshed  last  year  a  very  long  analysis  of  the 
rqwrt  upon  the  state  of  the  new  insurance 
companies,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed  on  28th  April,  1866. 

That  report  has  bcin  followed  by  another,  which 
the  House  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  27th 
hhruMtj  last. 

We  insert,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  names  of  the 
Moranee  eomiMUiies  noticed  in  our  former  analy- 
w,  and  their  income  from  premiums  only,  at  the 
»te  of  the  accounts  registered  in  time  for  the  re- 
wt  of  1856. 

The  amount  from  the  same  source,  received  in 
«b«equent  periods,  and  returned  in  time  for  the 
wblication  of  1867,  is  placed  in  the  second 
iolnma. 

A  number  of  the  insurance  companies  made  no 
«^  in  time  for  this  year,  and  they  are  left 
"■k  in  the  second  column. 

The  companies  whose  returns  are  placed  in  the 
••ood  column,  have,  with  one  exception,  increased 
■»  busmns,  and  some  of  them  to  a  very 
tt^o  extent.  The  proportions  are  stated  in  a  third 


Companies  whioh  have  acquired  a  large  business, 
^  have  a  greater  absolute  increase  than  their 
wuig  rivals,  without  having  an  equal  per  cent- 
ge. 

We  justified  the  Jarge  space  devoted  to  the  new 
nepaniea  in  several  numbers  last  year  by  the 
itent  of  the  responsibilities  incurred  by  them. 
^^eac  responsibilities  are  contingent  upon  their 
ih^  or  somethiDg  more,  being  paid  regularly. 


We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  life  in* 
surance  by  the  magnitude  of  the  policies  issued 
from  IJie  offices  established  since  1846,  and  work- 
ing for  some  time  under  disadvantages  as  contrasted 
with  other  offices. 

The  total  income  of  these  offices  from  policies, 
as  stated  in  our  first  column,  is  £631,894. 

We  cannot  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount 
covered  by  these  payments,  as  the  sums  vary  much, 
with  tbe  age  of  the  assured. 

At  £2  per  £100,  in  extreme  youth,  50  years' 
purchase  would  give  tbe  amount.  At  £2  10s., 
the  result  would  be  fouud  by  40  years'  purchase. 
At  80  years'  purchase,  which  must  be  within  the 
mark,  the  amount  covered  is  £18,956,820 ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  exceeds  twenty  millions. 

The  following  companies  have  reports  in  the 
present  return,  but  made  noneiu  that  for  1856 : — 
The  Achilles,  with  an  income  for  the  year  ending 
the  26th  April,  1855,  of  £4,339  16s.  5d.  The 
Emperor  furnished  noaceounts  for  the  previous  re- 
turn, but  is  stated  to  have  received  £1,516  7s.  4d. 
from  iU  commencement  to  December  81st,  1855, 
which  hu  to  be  charged  with  £314  13s.  2d.  for 
re-assurance.  Tbe  Age  makes  up  its  account  from 
the  11th  August  to  the  Slst  December,  1855,  wnd 
in  that  period  it  had  received  £2,716  9s.  8d.  as 
premiums  ;  and  estimates  the  value  of  its  liabili- 
ties at  the  laitM-  date  at  £104,314  4s.  7d. ;  and 
tbe  value  of  iU  inoome  at  £121,478  14s.  9d. 
less  £11,019  28.  Od.  Tbe  annual  income  being 
£7,842  ISs.  lOd. ;  and  the  amount  of  the  policies, 

£218,115.  Digitized  by  LfOOQiC 
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JEgis  Life  Ai&iimiee  ...     ... 

Age  AssoraDoe ... 

Anchor  latorance        , 

Anglo  Aastralian  and  Unifer- 
•al  Family  Life  AtaiirMice 

Athenttam  Life  AssDrance  ... 

Beacon  Fira  and  Life  Aaaor. 

Birkbeuk  life  Aiaaraooe     ... 

Brewen,  DitiiUera,  Lioenaed 
YictnaUen,  &c 

British  Empire  Mntnal  Life 

British  Equitable  Asanrance... 

British  Protector        

British  Provident  life  and  Fire 

Briton  Life  Association 

Brnoswick  Life  Assurance  ... 

Cambrian  Universal  Insurance 

City  of  London  Life  Assurance 

Colonial  Life  Assurance 

Consolidated  luTestment  and 
Assurance 

County  Mutual  Life  Assurance 

Deposit  and  General  life  Int. 

East  of  England  Mutual  life 

Engineers,  Masonic,  Universal, 
and  Mutual  Life  Aasuranoe. 

English  and  Cambrian  Assnr. 

English  and  Foreign  life  As- 
surance, &c.    ...     

English  and  Irish  Church  and 
Univerity  Assurance.^     . . . 

English  Widows*  Fund  and 
Qeneral  Life  Assurance  ... 

Era  Assurance    

Qresham  Life  Aaaurance     «.. 

Home  Counties  and  General 

.    Life  Asanrance        

Householders  and  General  life 

Industrial  and  General  Life 
Assurance  and  Deposits  ... 

Sent  Mutual  Assurance 

Lav  Property  Assurance  and 
Trusts     

Law  Union  Fire  and  Life  Ins. 

Legal  and  Commercial  Life... 

London  Indisputable  Life  Po- 
licy  

London  Mutual  life  and  Goa- 
rantee     

London  and  Provincial  Joint 
Stock  Life  Insurance 

London   and  Provincial  Law 

Magnet  Life  Assurance 

Marine  life  and  Casualty  Mu- 
tual  Assurance        

Medical,  Legal,  and  General 
Mut  ual  Life  Assurance    . . . 

Mentor  Life  Assurance 

Merchants  and  Tradeaoens 
Mutual  Life  Assuranee    ... 

Metropolitan  Conntiea  and  Ge- 
neral Life  Auurance,  An- 
nuity, Loan,  &c.      ...     ... 

Mitre  General  Life  Assurance, 
Annuity  and  Family  Endow- 
ments      ... 

National  Guardian  Inanranee 
Society 

]b^ational  Industrial  Life  As- 
snrance  and  General  Deposit 
and  Advance 

National  Provincial  Life  As... 

New  Equitable  Life  Asaaraace 

Oak  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
and  Loan        , 


Dec  81,1863 
Aug.  11, 1856 
Sept.  30, 1854 

...  i8348 
...     6,325 
...     8,347  . 

..  Seyt.  30, 1856  . 

..<20,067 

lac  ia2yean, 

107  pi 

Dec.  31, 1854 
June  30, 1862 
March  16, 1854 
Dee.  31, 1854 

...     6,637 
...     4^419 
...       808 
...     5,252  , 

..  Dec  81, 1856   . 

..    4^333 

Dec 

1 

m 

Dea81,1851 
Dec  81, 1854 
Dec  81, 1854 
July  31, 1854 
Match,  1855 
Nov.  30, 1855 
Sept.  20,  1855 
Dec.  81, 1853 
Oct.  81, 1855 
May  26, 1854 

69 
...  81.786  , 
...       746 
..•     1,704  . 
...     8.766 
...     2,065 
...     1,126 
...     7,558 
...  15,771 
...   40,066 

..  Dec  31, 1866 

..  July  81, 1856    . 
...  April,  1856 

..  40^806 

..     6,370 
...     6,008 

Inc 

M 

N 

1 

2 

I 

876 

m 

Sept.  30, 1853 
June  30,  1852 
Dec.  81, 1854 
Dec.  1853 

...     5,327 
...     1,330 
...     7.632 
...     5,704 

...  Jan.  1, 1866 

...     7.108 

m 

8 

26 

Dec  30, 1854 
AprU30,1854 

...  10,048  , 
...     3,431 

..  Dee.  31, 1855   . 

..  10,387 

m 

1 

H 

Not.  30, 1855 

^.     3,686 

Dec  81, 1854 

...    3,402 

..»  Dec  81, 1866 

...     4^032 

m 

1 

IH 

Dec  31, 1853 
Feb.  28, 1854 
July  81, 1853 

...     8,176 
...     8,572 
...  80,668 

June  30, 1855 
Feb.  28, 1853 

...       847 
...     1,522 

Feb.  12,  ldb3 
Mar.  24,  1855 

...     2,748 
...   14,144  . 

..  March  25, 1856 

..  10,302 

m 

1 

861 

Mar.  31, 1854 
Sept.  30,  1855 
Dec.  31, 1854 

...     6,286  . 
...     7.126 
...   10,005  . 

..  Dec  31, 1855    . 
..  Dec  81, 1865   . 

..     7.4M 
..  10,700 

1 

1 

18f 

Dec.  31, 1854 

...   10,360  . 

..  Dec  81, 1855    . 

..  21.847 

m 

1 

m 

Dec.  31, 1854 

...  12,487 

Sept.  13, 1852 
Dec.  81, 1854 
May  24^  1855 

...   11.661  , 
...   18,606 
...     8,600 

..  Dec  31, 1865   . 

..  21,228 

M 

H 

82 

Dec  31, 1854 

...     7,346  . 

..  Dec.  31, 1855   . 

..  12,583 

m 

1 

m 

Mar.  25, 1856 
Dec  31, 1858 

...    10,028  . 
..     8,700  . 

..  March  25. 1856. 
..  Dec  81, 1854  . 

..  12.084 
..     0,487 

m 

1 

1 

Jan.  31, 1863 

...     7,405 

Mar.  31, 1855    ...     1,816  ...  Dec  81, 1866   ...    2,878      »         i  80} 

AprU17,1866   ...     0,510 
Dec  31, 1856    ...  18,277 


Sept.  80, 1856  ...  164 

July  81, 1856  ...  15,546 

Dec  81, 1855  ...  14^444 

June  15, 1854  ...  1,141 
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OleUndGtMal  lift  Alt. 
ftoptftPlroTidMit  Kunnntm,. 
Fbaniz  lift  Anuanee 
FriaeeofWalM  lift  and  Ida- 

otioul  Anvanoe 

PrafcMOMl  lift  Ajwraaot... 


SofieHon  aad  Geneial  lift ... 
hm6pk  Lift  Anaraaeo  ... 
Ibn  life   AmnBM    mad 


TkiUgir  lift  AataraDM  ... 
UiMd  OHnutee  aad  Lift  Ai. 
UnlfldXitaal    Miaiag    aad 

QmciiI  Lift  Auonuiea  ... 
TJBifyOtaenlAsnmioee  ... 
VKfemlPraridaBtLift  .^ 
Wit(rlooLift,Edaeatioi^Ca. 

mikj.tmi  SeU.Bdi«r  Ast. 
ViBaiitoa  Betenioiiary  Aa- 

nit7  tad  Lift  Auaraaoe... 


Jbm  90^1864 
April  80, 18M 
Jane  H 1853 

Dee.  81, 1855 
Dee.  81, 1854 
Ja]7  81,1854 
Dee.  81, 1854  , 
Dee.  81, 1854 
Oel.  9, 1854 


669 
8,487 
8,089 

...  11,858 

•••  S4^S4o  I 
...     1,669  . 

...  25,447  • 

...  19,481  . 

...  14,088  . 


April  80. 1855  ... 

Sept  80, 1854  ... 

Dec  81, 1868  ... 

Dee.  81, 1854  ... 
Jaae  80, 1855 
Dec  81, 1858 


..  Jb]j81,1855   ...     4^088 


.  Dee.  81, 1855 
.  Jaly  81, 1856 
Dee.  81, 1855 
.  Dec  81, 1855 
.  Dec  81. 1855 


86,966 
8,030 
88,674 
88,284 
19,475 


1 
8 

1 
J 
1.8 


88i 


lOf 
480 
18J 
15 
88i 


18,851 

16,898 

9,886 

8,660 

18,981 

678 


Sept.  80, 1858  ...  10,018 
Dec  81, 1854  ...  8,681 


THE    METEOPOLITAN    MEMBEES. 


Iten  are  two  olaases  of  members  ia  the  new 
WiMwiit — those  who^e  history  and  notorietj 
^  br  too  Toluminoas  for  our  pages,  and  those 
«f  whom  nothing  is  known ;  and  there  is  a  very 
■uieitNis  third  class  of  middle  men.  This  third 
^Ms  eoamsU  largd  j  of  persons  who  have  held 
Mt«  is  formor  Parliaments,  and  whose  polities  are 
M  biowo.  One  hundred  and  seventy  members, 
«  tlMfthy,  lost  or  resigned  their  seats ;  and 
woQgh  the  gentlemen  who  now  possess  them 
>K  dddy  new  to  the  House,  yet  old  names  have 
^OBe  again  in  some  instanoes  before  the  public. 

fhe  metropob'tan  elections  of  Scotland  made  no 
l^ioge.  They  were  merely  repetitions  of  the  past 
■■^t  a  oontest,  except  in  the  case  of  Leith, 
^  it  was  a  personal  matter  nther  than  one  of 
^opie.  A  nmnber  of  the  eleoton  were  wearied 
■  the  habit  of  always  returning  the  Whig  Lord 
ivoeats,  and  sought  a  change.  They  were  de- 
W  by  the  merits  of  the  man.  The  present 
fed  Advocate  is  a  first-rate  Whig.  The  Bdin- 
Nf^  r^rsaenfcaiion,  city  and  county,  could  not 
^  been  amended  ;  for  the  county  member  could 
^  his  own  return,  and  the  city  members  re- 
taft  their  eonstitneney. 

Be  Inih  metropolitan  elections  hare  passed  in 

%  the  same  waj.    A  bitter  contest  arose  in 

cosaty  withoat  resulting  in  any  change.    The 

r^  county  of  Dublin  are  represented  by  the 

m  as  before — all  four  Conservatives. 

Metropolitan   elections,  that  is  those  for 

I  its  boTongfas,  and  its  special  county,  were 

fivdy.    Mr.  Masterman,  the  solitary  Conser- 

nember  for  the  city,  retired.    He  left  the 

-of  Commons  of  his  own  free  will,  at  an 

that  of  the  Premier;  although  no  per- 

mU  htfe  taken  his  soat^  all  parties,  we 


believe,  join  in  a  parting  testimonial  to  this  very 
worthy  banker,  who  commands  the  regard  and 
respect  of  the  city. 

The  Conservatives  did  not  name  a  successor, 
and  the  five  candidates  for  the  city,  in  point  of 
principle,  were   very  much   alike.     The  Liberal 
Registration  Committee  did  not  recommend  the 
election  of  Lord  John  Eussell.     They  omitted  his 
name,  and  proposed  Sir  James  Duke,  Baron  Roths- 
child, and  Messrs.  Crawford  and  Currie.     Lord 
John  Russell  refused  this  decbion,  appealed  to  the 
electors,  and  was  carried  third  on  the  poll.  Daring 
the  day  of  election  his  committee  always  repre- 
sented him  as  dTt  hundred  a-head  of  every  body 
else.    This  little  bit  of  fraud  had,  no  doubt,  gained 
a  few  votes.    As  Baron  Rothschild  and  the  Jews 
supported  Lord  John  Russell,  although  the  former 
nn  with  \^e  larger  firm,  the  success  of  the  '*  House 
of  Bedforid'* — ^for  Lord  John's  election  was  a  family 
matter — was  not  doubted.    If  the  Liberal  Regis- 
tration Society  had  started  four  men  earnest  to 
win  against  all  competitors,  the  result  would  have 
been  different.    Baron  Rothschild  was  not  earnest 
to  win  against  Lord  John,  but  would  have  rather 
gone  himself  to  where  Mr.  Raikes  Currie  has  been 
sent — into  a  political  eclipse,  or  the  cloud  of 
private  business.     Mr.  Currie  has  been  long  an 
adherent  of  rather  Radical  principles;    and  was 
badly  used  in  being  invited  from  Northampton  to 
be  defeated  in  London.    That  movement  admitted 
Mr.  Charles  Gilpin  to  Northampton,  who  was 
recently  a  bookseller  of  Bishopsgate-street,  and  is 
now  chairman  of  the  National  Land  Society.    Mr. 
Gilpin  is  the  only  n.ember  of  the  peace  at  any 
price  party  who  has  done  well  by  the  dissolution ; 
aad  we  are  not  certain  that  he  has  not  abandoned^ 
some  of  these  mistakes,     Mr.  Gilpin  will  have  a 
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companion  in  Mr.  Pease,  whom  the  electors  of 
South  Durham  have  sent  into  Parliament,  because 
we  are  told  he  has  a  great  amount  of  influence  in 
the  county.  Mr.  Pease  was  one  of  the  friends 
who  waited  upoik  Friend  Nioholas^  during  his  life, 
upon  a  very  useless  mission. 

Returning  to  the  metropolis,  neither  Marylebone 
nor  Westminster  mad^  any  chan^,  or  any  effort 
to  change — allhoagl)  in  the  neighbouring  borough 
of  Finsbury  three  candidates  sought  one  seat,  for 
Mr.  Thomas  Dunoombe*s  placs  was  deemed  unas- 
sailable. Major  Reed,  the  late  member  for  Abing- 
don, and  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the  Income-tax  as  it 
stood  and  as  it  stands,  was  one  of  the  three — the 
last  in  the  field,  and  defeated,  we  believe,  before 
one  half  of  the  electors  knew  who  he  was,  or  what 
were  his  services.  Major  Reed  is  therefore  out  of 
Parliament,  and  we  regret  it,  because  he  is  a  pro- 
mising and  a  rational  Radical,  whose  services  may 
be  wanted,  to  whom  we  should  have  looked  for  a 
thorough  opposition  to  the  wickedness  iu  the  In* 
come-tax,  and  we  trust  that  some  constituency 
may  be  soon  found  better  acquainted  with  his 
merits,  or  more  interested  in  this  obnoxious  tax — 
less  able  to  pay  it,  perhaps,  than  the  men  of  Fins- 
bnry.  Of  the  other  two  candidates  for  their  re- 
presentation, Mr.  Coz  beat  Serjeant  Parry  by  a 
hundred  votes  or  so.  In  this  case  the  richer  man 
won.  Serjeant  Parry  is  known  without  the  bo- 
rough boundaries,  but  Mr.  Cox  is  a  solicitor,  rich, 
and  was  flanked  by  a  host  of  canvassera. 

Southwark  rejected  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  who 
voted  against  the  Ministry  on  the  Chinese  busi- 
ness. Notwithstanding  the  Royal  British  Bank,  of 
which  he  once  wu  unfortunately  a  director,  and  a 
very  well-meaning  one,  Mr.  Pellatt  was  a  useful 
member,  although  one  French  paper,  irritated  by 
the  graphic  description  of  his  defeat  by  Dumas 
the  younger — a  rival  contributor  or  editor — de- 
clares that  Pellatt  is  a  myth,  and  will  not  believe 
in  him  on  any  terms.  Nevertheless,  he  is  probably 
the  best  gla^  manufacturer  in  England.  Mr. 
Locke,  who  has  taken  his  seat,  is  simply  a  lawyer 
— a  city  pleader — who  will  be  able  to  help  the 
city  corporation  as  a  member  for  the  borough. 
No  opposition  was  offered  to  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

The  father  of  the  metropolitaa  members  lost 
the  Tower  Hamlets  by  carelessness.  The  licensed 
victuallers  secured  the  election  of  Mr.  Butler,  and 
Sir  William  Clay,  who  has  represented  the  borough 
for  twenty-years,  was  turned  out  by  Mr.  Acton 
Ayrton,  an  East  Indian  solicitor,  better  known  in 
Bombay  than  anywhere  else. 

Lambeth  presented,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
an  appalling  example  of  Ihe  power  of  money. 
.  Mr.  Williams,  who  confesses  naively  to  the  tempt- 
^ions  thrown  around  him  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Hbuse  by  that  arch^tormentor  of  honest  members 
— Mr.  Haytcr,  or  others — ^was  second  on  the 
poll ;  and  Mr.  Roupeli,  a  young  man — or  a  young 
lawyer — polled  more  votes  than  any  person  during 
the  election,  approaching  dosely  to  ten  thousand. 
Mr.  B^upell  declared  thai  thia  event  made  him 


more  religions,  a  totally  wv  liopt^  steM  M^tti 
likely  to  be  permanent,  althou^  an  munul  6Ib- 
comitant  of  a  contested  etection.  He  also  i^ 
gised  on  account  of  his  youth,  xinneeesiardy, 
Indeed,  for,  as  he  remarkedL  he  was  always  heean* 
ing  older.  Also,  he  endeavoured  to  axeasiyi 
wealth,  by  declaring  that  he  would  fhid  abandul 
employment  for  it  amoifg  the  two  hundred  ed 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  ;  whiek  k 
might  have  done  without  being  elected  to  repie- 
sent  them  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Wilkinson  fthiett> 
ened  that  Nemesis  would  come  upon  Mr,  BoopeD, 
in  the  shape  of  a  still  richer  man,  when  he  ibo 
would  be  jilted  by  mammon  loving  Lamb^  It 
will  not  be  easy,  however,  to  find  the  ridier  bms; 
yet  this  wealth  has  been  chiefly  oc^Ieded  la  Lmi* 
beth  itself  within  two  generations,  f rom  twopesee, 
which  the  first  Mr.  Roupeli — tho  present  hai| 
the  third — at  one  time  accounted  bis  entire  eipi- 
tal.  Mr.  Roupeli  ieriidu  is  not  only  deeply  b- 
debted  to  primui  for  his  wealth,  bu-  even  more  m 
to  Mr.  Roupeli  seeundm,  his  father,  for  tk 
manner  of  its  employment,  and  the  ehancter 
earned  by  that  gentleman  in  the  borough,  vhi^ 
we  have  no  doubt,  has  helped  his  8on*s  retort. 
Wealth  is  nevertheless  not  a  reconi]nendatio&  to  i 
representative  of  the  public ;  although  we  iffnA 
to  observe  that  it  is  more  esteemed  as  a  qailii» 
tion  by  oonatituenmes  now  than  before  the  Refom 
Bill 

Greenwich  performed  a  similar  feat  to  LaahcU 
in  turning  off  one  of  its  former  memben,  Mr.  M. 
Chambers,  b  favour  of  Mr.  Townaend.  a  trado* 
man  of  that  borough,  in  the  timber  trade  aad  ur 
dertaking  line.  We  hardly  believe  thai  Mr.  To«» 
end  was  very  serious  in  his  proposal  to  6iw««A 
in  the  first  instance ;  but  "  faint  heart  ne?er  woa 
fair  lady,"  and  this  gentleman,  who  has  made  li 
position  in  Qreenwich  trade,  is  now  the  eompaeoa 
in  its  representation  of  the  late  CoBUDandcw 
chief  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea.  The  ohaiafiiir 
of  this  and  other  elections  depends  upon  itertsriilk 
If  Mr.  Townsend  has  the  metal  for  ihe  jpbes^  hi 
is  the  right  man  to  represent  his  friuidi  wd 
neighbours. 

Middlesex  is  eminently  the  metropolitaB  oooalf 
of  London,  although  aeveral  other  cooBtaes  an 
influenced  by  the  great  metropolis.  Mr.  Oshorei 
sought  a  quieter  SM,  or  a  harbour  of  xefog^  ift 
Dover,  and  will  be  very  useful  to  the  chalk  boiow|^ 
if  he  be  not  transplanted  from  the  Secretaf|ii|| 
of  the  Adminlty  to  tliat  of  all  Irelaisi.  Ml 
Hanbury,  Jan.,  of  the  firm  of  Tmaman,  Hnhn 
Buxton,  and  Co.,  the  largest  brewers  in  tlie  wtmk 
waa  requested  to  stand  for  the  coantj ;  mti  Hi 
election  was  never  a  matter  of  uacsrhinl|  §m^ 
the  influence  of  the  Licensed  Yiotuailen* .  tt4 
circumstance  is  remarkable,  beoanse  Locd 
Qrosvenor,  who  has  represented  the 
considerable  time,  has  the  Westminster  ivlMttli 
commend  him  in  addition  to  many  good 
stripea  in  a  political  sense.  Mr.Haahiiqjia 
membar  at  im  finn  in  tiie  laeeeal 
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§ad  thus  ihaj  hafe  oua  half  per  oent«  of  our  legis- 
Utioa  witiiin  iUir  house — a  bad  prospect  for  the 
Maine  Lkpior  Law ;  bat  on  all  matters  of  social 
tod  political  reform,  uDOonnected  with  the  tem- 
peraooe  moTcmeat,  thej  are  onexoeptionable  men. 
It  u  eren  said  that  this  firm  declined  to  sell  their 
ire  to  an  old  costomer  after  he  had  taken  the 
Eigle — a  notorious  house — ^being  determined  not 
to  supply  their  beer  for  what  they  considered  im- 
moral purposes. 

The  entire  representation  of  London  is  now 
Libend  or  Radiisal — Lord  John  Aussell  is  the  most 
CoDserratiye  moaber  for  the  metropolis.  The  re- 
presentation of  the  Lrish  metropolitan  city  and 
county  is  entirely  Conservati?e»  and  of  the  Scotch 
mixed — three  Liberals  to  one  Conserrative. 

ICsDohester  was  the  most  important  election  in 
loglaad,  out  of  London.  Mr.  Bright  was  absent 
sod  sick.  Mr.  Gibson  has  represented  the  town  in 
ssferal  Parliaments,  but  he  is  not  a  Manchester 
man.  Sir  J.  Potter  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Turner  are 
local  men  of  great  influence.  The  contest  clearly 
toraed  ou  foreign  policy.  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Gibsoawere  beaten  by  a  majority  of  fifty  per  cent., 
in  a  eoBstitnenoy  that  polled  out  more  closely  than 
any  other  of  similar  dimensions  in  the  three  king- 
doms. The  feeling  on  that  subject  b  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  the  late  members. 

A  similar  yietory  was  gained  in  Salford  by  Mr. 
Massey,  an  Lrisb  gentleman,  the  XJnder-Setretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  but  a  compa- 
tiTe  stianger  in  the  place. 

Mr.  Gobden*s  defeat  at  Huddersfield  has  been 
ascnbed  by  his  friends  to  the  votes  of  the  licensed 
victuallers ;  but  the  majority  against  bim  was  larger 
thaa  the  total  Tictualling  votes  in  the  borough. 
His  opponent  is  a  gentleman  of  oousiderable  local 
iaflaeiioe,  and  that  tells  in  a  small  borough  ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reasons  prevalent 
in  Manchester  were  also  prevalent  in  Hudders- 
field. 

Glasgow  is  oar  commercial  metropolis  in  Scot- 
laad,  awl  there  again  we  do  not  know   that  any 


difference  existed  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country,  although  on  other  subjects  there  was  suf- 
ficient vitality  :  and  there  also  it  is  said  that  the 
licensed  victuallers,  as  they  would  be  styled  in  an 
English  town,  by  some  strange  incongruity,  car- 
ried their  roan.  One  of  their  new  members,  Mr. 
Walter  Buchauan,  is  an  old  merchant  and  politi- 
cian— the  other,  Mr.  Dalgliesh,  is  also  old  as  a 
manufacturer,  but  has  to  make  a  political  character. 

Liverpool  is  metropolitan  in  its  department, 
and  there,  after  a  lively  effort  to  take  a  seat  from 
a  Conservative,  the  old  members  were  returned — 
opposed  politically  on  general  politics,  but  agreed 
upon  foreign  politics. 

Birmingham  is  the  centre  of  the  hardware 
trade,  but  no  opposition  occurred  there  to  the  old 
Radical  members,  who  supported  the  Government 
on  the  Chinese  question,  and  have  always  stood 
clear  of  any  alliances  on  foreign  politics  with 
their  friends  to  the  north. 

Leeds  in  the  woollen  trade,  like  Liverpool, 
divides  its  representation,  so  as  to  represent 
nothing,  but  we  believe  that  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Government,  both  members  are  to  be  on 
good  behaviour.  Sheffield  is  the  capital  of  cutlery 
and,  in  spite  of  its  trade  in  edge  tools,  it  voted 
against  the  Government  at  this  point ;  although 
it  is  certain  to  be  in  the  fire,  if  not  the  furnace, 
on  some  similar  question  immediately.  The 
twenty  metropolitan  members  who  are  elected  by 
large  oonstitutencies  support  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government,  in  proportion  of  nine  to  one. 

Those  English  constituencies  t^hat  have  a  central 
influence  on  particular  trades,  uphold  that  policy 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  three  to  one.  The 
Scotch  constituencies  named  take  the  same  view 
in  the  ratio  of  five  to  one.  The  Irish  metropolitan 
members  go  against  it  in  the  per  centage  of  all  to 
nothing. 

The  opinion  of  the  urban  population  is  well 
defined  on  that  topic;  and  not  less  clearly  ex- 
pressed on  the  large  measures  of  domestic  reform 
that  have  become  necessary. 


POLITICAL   NARRATIVE. 


THS  GEHBBAL  SLBCTIOV 

Givia  Uie  Cabinet  a  larger  majority  than  any 
Hiaistry  of  recent  times  has  enjoyed.  The  differ- 
eat  seetioBa  of  the  majority  committed  a  sad  mis- 
take ia  their  Chinese  division.  They  have  all 
nAsied  dtniniitioii  by  being  cast  on  the  country. 
Lord  John  Russell  described  truly  the  dissolution 
as  a  penal  measure.  It  has  turned  out  a  penal 
pvooceding  to  tbe  movers  of  the  adverse  resolution 
ia  the  CeoMnasM^  to  the  Derbyites,  and  to  tbe 
FMitea. 
T^  House  of  Commons  at  tbe  Reform  Bill 
I  of  9SS  members.    Four  seats  are  carried 


to  a  suspense  account ;  as  St.  Alban*d  and  Snct 
bury — each  returning  two  membere-^were  die* 
franchised  for  bribery  and  corruption ;  not  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  who  did  not  bribe,  but  were 
bribed.  The  last  election  had,  therefore,  to  return 
66i  members.  It  has  returned  one  more,  being 
a  double  election ;  and  one  the  0*Donoghoe  for 
Tipperary,  who  has  not  declared  his  opmions. 

Viscount  Palmerston  expressed  some  indilRerenoe 
to  political  reform  before  the  dissolution.  He  vras 
neither  for  bit  by  bit  nor  comprehensive  reform. 
That  notion  must  be  abandoned  now  by  the  Pre* 
mier.  No  question  ever  exhibited  greater  stiength 
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without  political  fostering  than  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage  at  the  last  election.  Efen  the  Con- 
servative candidates  regarded  it  only  as  a  question 
of  education  and  of  time ;  while  a  majority  of  the 
Liberal  members,  so  great  as  to  form,  we  believe, 
a  majority  of  the  Ck>mnions,  are  pledged  to  some 
extension. 

Many  of  them  will  stop  short  at  Mr.  Locke 
King*s  bill  for  counties,  where  that  gentleman  we 
believe  has  no  desire  himself  to  stop.  This  mea- 
sure is  a  bare  act  of  justice  to  the  rural  population, 
and  to  the  townsmen  and  villagers  who  vote  in 
counties.  The  Premier  objected  to  it  upon  the 
ground  that  a  distinction  had  always  existed  be- 
tween the  borough  and  the  county  franchise ;  but 
oven  if  the  assertion  be  correct,  which  would  in 
our  opinion  be  found  on  close  examination  to  be 
inaccurate,  the  country  is  not  bound  to  continue  a 
bad  custom  because  it  is  an  old  custom.  Sin  is 
not  iiko  wine,  that  it  should  improve  by  age.  The 
dwellers  in  burghs  have  no  good  claim  to  privileges 
which  are  denied  to  the  inhabitants  of  counties. 
The  feudal  times  are  gone  and  past,  and  this 
wreck  of  the  feudal  system  should  go  with  them. 
It  has  no  foundation  in  reason,  and  we  must 
abandon  in  this  country  all  that  is  unreasonable. 

The  following  is  supposed  to  be  a  correct  state 
of  parties  : — 

Sngland  Liberali  Coosemtivet 

'       Borought 224     lU 

Conntiei    ,       56     104 

Iwrwiek        ,..     ,.,        «     

Scotland       89     li 

Ireland 61     58 

872  282 

It  is  given  more  elaborately  in  the  following 
form : — 

Liberals   Liberal  Conserratiret    CoDserratiret 

England   ...     264     53     178 

ScotUnd  ...       87     3     18 

Ireland     ...       62     10     33 


363 


66 


224 


The  Imperial  Parliament  will  assemble  on  the 
30th.  Mr.  Denison,  of  Nottinghamshire,  will  be 
proposed  as  speaker,  aed  will  be  elected  withont 
opposition.  He  is  the  brother-in-law  of  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Portland,  who  does  not  hold  the 
politics  of  his  father  or  of  his  late  and  celebrated 
brother,  Lord  George  Bentinek. 

Her  Majesty  is  expected  to  open  Parliament  in 
the  second  week  of  May,  unless  some  event  occur 
to  prevent  that  arrangement.  The  health  of  the 
Queen  is  said  to  be  restored,  and  that  of  the  young 
Princess  bom  on  the  14th  ultt.  to  be  excellent ; 
but  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  last  of  the 
family  of  George  III.,  the  aunt  of  her  Majesty, 
is  in  a  very  dangerous  state  of  health. 

Among  the  new  members  connected  with  India, 
we  observe  that  Colonel  Sykes  has  obtained  a  seat 
for  Aberdeen,  and  Acton  Ayrtou,  Esq.,  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets.  The  losses  of  Indian  gentlemen 
in  the  House  W:^eaded  by  Sir  J.  W.  Hogg,  who 
dwappears  from  Parliamentary  life.     :%£f.Lavard, 


the  excavator  of  Nineveh,  and  the  originator  and  • 
chairman  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  is  alse  oat,  and 
his  experience  will  be  lost  in  Oriental  aiairs.  lir. 
Einglake,  the  author  of  "Eothen,**  is  elected,  and 
will  probably  compensate  for  the  withdrawal  q( 
Mr.  Layard,  who  might  have  retained  bis  seat  for 
Aylesbury  but  for  his  Chinese  vote. 

The  expulsion  of  Messrs.  Bright  and  Gibwa 
from  Manchester,  the  defeat  of  Sir  Slkanah  Armi- 
tage,  at  Salford,  of  Mr.  Cobden  at  Huddersfie^d, 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Laiug  firom  Wick,  and 
similar  events,  expunge  nenrly  the  old  peaoe-ai* 
any-prieo  party  from  the  Commons. 

Mr.  Oliphaiit,  the  author  of  some  able  works 
on  Oriental  affairs,  was  a  candidate  for  the  SiiiUag 
burghs,  too  late  for  the  present  Parliament,  bat  in 
time,  perhaps,  for  one  to  come,  on  his  i|eiam,  ^ 
he  return  from  China,  where  he  has  gotie  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  ol 
a  buildmg  for  a  Free  Library  in  Liverpool,  was 
celebrated  last  mouth,  with  more  than  the  usual 
pomp  on  similar  occasions.     They  are  not  nume- 
rous certainly,  as  the  buUding  is  to  be  erected  at 
the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  mcmbcis 
for  South  Lancashire,  whose  mercantile  eDunenee 
is  re<^gnised  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantio.   TUe 
library  will,  we  understand,  cost  twenty  thousand 
pounds,   and  will  be  worthy   of  the  donor,  the 
town,  and  the  Derby  collection  in  natural  histoiy, 
given  by  the  present  Earl  of  Lirerpool,  and  which 
will  find  in  the  new  building  appropriate  and  per- 
manent apartments. 

F0BEI6N, 

We  have  no  political  intelligence  since  the  sobsi- 
dence  of  the  elections,  except  wliat  comes  from 
the  East.  Considerable  anxiety  is  expressed  both 
respecting  the  Chinese  and  the  Persian  wan.  Ths 
Earl  of  Elgin  has  started  on  his  mission  to  China 
by  the  last  mail. 

The  intelligence  relating  to  Sir  James  Brooke's 
dealings  with  the  Chinese  at  Sarawak  will  not 
briug  upon  him  the  troubles  which  he  experienced 
from  his  massacre  of  the  pirates — a  measure  in 
which  he  was  found  to  be  justified  by  the  Commis* 
sion  who  examined  his  conduct.  The  blow  struck 
by  him  in  answer  to  the  ungenerous  treachery  of 
the  Chinese  at  Sarawak  will  probably  insure  other 
Eastern  settlements  from  the  ruthless  proceedings 
of  these  barbarians. 

The  foreign  intelligence  is  comparatively  unim^ 
portant.  The  diplomatic  dispute  of  Austria  wUk 
Sardiuia  is  unsettled ;  but  while  it  remains^  "  di« 
plomatio"  the  public — that  is  the  world — will  not 
concern  themselves  deeply  either  in  its  merits  or 
its  demerits. 

Among  the  comers  or  nooks  of  the  globe  that 
the  British  people  are  looking  and  pdishing  up 
Morocco  has  been  forgotten  long;  and  yet  the 
territory  of  the  Moors  is  within  sight  of  onr  great 
"strength,'*  Gibraltar.  At  length  a  oonmerciai 
treaty  Itas  been  concluded  l^etwen  tbe  &rit]^  an^ 
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:h«  Miaritaiiiin  empire.  The  treaty  profides 
liberty  to  traders  which  they  have  not  enjoyed  in 
that  region  for  many  years,  centaries,  or  some 
millenniamsy  nerer  perhaps  since  the  days  of  the 
Panic  pomp  and  pride.  The  Moors  have  closed 
themselvee  up  as  effectually  as  the  Chinese  or  the 
Japanese;  not  unlike  the  Arabs,  and  both  are 
near  neighbours  of  Europeans,  although  the  Moors 
are  geographically  the  nearer.  Ever  since  their 
expulsion  from  Spain  the  Moors  have  "  sulked," 
kept  people  from  their  shores,  and  themselves  out 
of  the  world's  ways ;  yet  Mauritania,  occupying  the 
north-western  shoulder  of  Africa,  with  abundant 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  should  be  a 
thriving  land. 

The  Central  American  war — Walker  and  the 
Pree  Lances  of  the  States  against  the  natives— pro- 
ceeds slowly  and  unfavourably  for  General  Walker, 
whose  hopes  of  an  empire  there  at  present  must 
be  as  much  below  zero  as  anything  can  be  in  the 
troiHcs.  This  onslaught  of  the  United  States 
rilibusterers  against  the  Republics  of  Central 
Amexkak  is  already  debtor  to  mankind  for  more 
than  ten  thousand  lives. 

A  curious  case  of  poisouiug,  that  interests 
everybody,  and  was  very  like  Alum  the  baker*s 
episode  at  Hongkong,  has  occurred  at  Washington. 
The  new  President,  Mr.  Buchanan,  his  suite,  and 
a  number  of  legislators  and  senators  of  the  United 
States,  were  for  a  time  residing  at  the  National 
Hotel  there.  They  all  became  sick,  and  very,  very 
sick — sick,  and  going  to  die.  The  troubles  of  an 
evil  oonsoience  came  upon  them  in  that  extremity, 
and  they  dreamed  of  a  horrid  conspiracy  by  the 
negro  slaves  of  the  hotel  to  poison  the  President 
and  all  his  friends.  N.B. — Gentlemen  should 
never  take  their  butlers  or  their  cooks  from  their 
slave  gangs.  A  short  shrift  and  a  tight  rope 
might  have  been  the  only  earthly  inheritance  of 
those  chattels  and  goods  by  which  the  boots  were 
cleaned,  and  the  breakfasts  laid,  of  the  President 
of  the  great  western  B«public,  when  somebody 
di»cover«l  that  something  was  wrong  with  the 
drains  of  the  hotel.  Upon  a  close  examination 
they  were  found  to  be  full  of  roephitic  air — that 
IS,  poison  in  a  gaseous  state ;  which,  it  is  believed, 
poisoned  the  provisions  in  the  larder,  while  they  in 
their  turn  poisoned  the  President  and  his  followers 
in  the  dining-room.  The  house  might  have  been 
blown  op,  and  the  worid  might  have  had  another 
gunpowder  plot;  but  the  doings  underground  were 
i&eovered  in  time,  and  therefore  the  house  has 
only  been  closed  up  preparatory  to  the  drains  beiug- 
retomed — of  all   which  the  application  is,  when 


men  think  that  they  are  poisoned,  they  should  in* 
spect  their  drainage. 

Several  great  railway  accidents  have  occurred 
in  America,  but  the  most  terrible  has  originated  in 
the  breaking  of  an  axle  of  a  railway  engine,  at  an 
unhappy  poinlj  where  the  concussion  broke  abridge 
over  a  canal,  sixty  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the 
rails  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  eighieen  feet 
deeper  to  the  bottom — within  two  miles  of  Hamil- 
ton, in  Upper  Canada.  The  ice  upon  the  canal 
was  two  feet  thick  at  the  time,  but  the  engine 
with  the  engineer  went  through  like  a  shot,  while 
the  carriages  fell  in  a  heap.  Seventy  persons  were 
on  the  train — twenty  were  saved,  fifty  were  lost 
— and  among  others,  Mr*  Zimmerman,  the  most 
extensive  contractor  of  railway  works  in  Canada. 
Two  other  and  serious  accidents  have  occurred  in 
the  States ;  and  fears  exist  that  their  works  are 
constructed  cheaply  but  weakly ;  that  severe  frosts 
injure  the  iron,  both  in  the  engines  and  carriages 
on  the  ground. 

Considerable  reinforcements  left  Portsmouth  for 
China  early  in  the  month.  The  Transit  steamer, 
with  a  large  number  of  soldiers,  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Portsmouth  in  a  sinking  state,  and 
happily  arrived  there  without  loss  of  life ;  but  only 
in  time,  and  too  near  the  water's  edge.  This 
vessel  was  unable  to  convey  the  House  of  Peers 
in  time  to  the  celebrated  naval  review  of  last  year, 
and  the  authorities  who  hazarded  the  lives  of  our 
gallant  soldiers  on  a  leaking  streamer,  for  the 
long  voyage  round  the  Cape  to  China,  are  ex- 
tremely culpable. 

They  persisted,  however,  and  the  90th  Regi- 
ment was  shipped  a  second  time  on  the  Transit, 
and  a  second  time  that  vessel  has  been  obliged  to 
take  shelter,  in  a  shattered  condition,  having  put 
into  Corunna. 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Persia  is 
expected  from  Teheran  by  the  13th  of  May,  but 
not  eariier.  Instructions  have  reached  the  com* 
manders,  both  of  the  British  and  Persian  armies, 
to  suspend  operations.  The  battle  fought  on  the 
8  th  of  February  may  have  irritated  the  Persians, 
and  thus  not  facilitate  but  retard  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty. 

The  new  Hue  of  steamers  by  the  Eastern  route 
to  Australia  has  establbhed  communication  within 
the  promised  time  of  fifty-five  days;  and  the 
Glasgow  company,  who  have  the  enterprise  in 
hand,  if  they  be  supported  by  the  country,  will 
bring  down  the  time  to  a  few  over  forty  days. 
One  of  their  steamers,  the  Oneida,  is  missing. 
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The  Nighi  Side  qf  London.  Bj  J.  EviKo  Bit 
CHIB.  1  Tol.  Pp.  2iO.  London  :  William 
Tveedie. 

Tmb  Bubjeot  is  good  :  the  treatment  different.  The 
mUiot  has  written  in  haste,  and  without  cheeking 
his  arithmetic.    London  contains  a  mnltitade  of 
CTii  doing  and  suffering  persons ;  and  a  multitude 
more  who  like  to  hear  of  them.      Books  of  this 
elaas«  therefore,  sell  well ;  and  we  admit  the  neces- 
sity for  such  exposures ;  but  any  man  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  London  ^fist  know  that  exaggera- 
tioa  is  unnecessary  in  describing  its  darkness. 
The  tn^  is  Uack  enough  for  any  aTerage  taste ; 
yet  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  moral  condition  of 
London  is  worse  than  that  of  many  large  towns ; 
and  it  is  better  than  the  state  of   others.      Mr. 
Bitchie  is  good  enough  to  be  more  lenient  towards 
London  young  men  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  than 
Mr.  Patmore,  and  we  counsel  the  young  yagabonds 
to  be  thankful  for  this  indulgence,  so   far  as   it 
goes ;  yet  we  consider  the  following  paragraph  as 
outrageously  coloured  as  anything  that  we  recol- 
lect to  haTc  read  about  London,  and  we  hope  for 
Mr.  Patmore*s  sake  that  he  did  not  go  much  far- 
ther.    The  references  to  current  events   are   fair 
illustrations,  but  Mr.  Bitchie  must  be  acquain- 
ted badly  with  the  history  of  banking  not  to  know 
that  blacker  transactions  have  occurred  than  those 
which  he  enumerates.    Did  he  ever  hear  of  one 
Nicholas  Biddle,  his  associates,  and  the  United 
States  Bank  P    They  were  localised  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  story  is  old.     Well,  has  he  read  re- 
cent American  newspapers,  and  observed  the  story 
of  that  other  Pennsylvanian  banker,  who,   a  few 
weeks  since,  made  off  with  fifty  thousand   dollars 
in  his  trunk,  leaving  four  dollars  net  in  the  Bank 
treasury,  to  meet  everything.   The  perpetual  harp 
ing  upon  a  few  gigantic  swindles  becomes  stale. 
The  effort  to  paint  Satan  blacker  than  his  natural 
aspect  will  always  fail — and  the  wholesale  denun- 
ciations of  three  millions  of  people  because  thirty- 
three  thousand,  or  three  hundred   thousand,    are 
miserable  villains,  is  not  the  way  to  reform.     But 
our  extract  is  forgotten : — 

I  do  not  go  to  fkr  u  Hr.  Patmore,  and  affinn  that  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  life  a  young  man  i«  obliged  to  keep  a 
Mistren  to  avoid  being  laughed  at ;  but  I  can  conceiTe  no 
eitj  more  tank  in  liceotioutness  and  rascality  than  oare. 
Paris,  Hamburgh,  and  Vienna  may  be  as  bad,  bat  they  cannot 
be  worse.  The  poor  are  looked  after  by  the  police — visited 
by  the  city  missionary ;  their  wants  and  woes  are  wronglit 
up  into  newspaper  articles,  and  they  live,  as  it  were,  in 
houses  of  glass.  It  is  true  that  one  half  the  world  does  not 
know  how  the  other  half  lives ;  but  it  is  not  true  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  generally  affirmed.  Whoever  has  an 
idea  that  a  pious  baronet,  taking  the  chair  at  a  religious 
meeting  in  Exeter-hall,  will  prove  a  felon  ;  that  that  house, 
eminent  in  the  mercantile  and  philanthropic  world,  will  sanc^ 
tion  the  circulation  of  forged  dock  warrants ;  that  that  ma- 
nager about  to  engage  in  prayer  at  a  meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors will  turn  out  to  be  the  greatest  swindler  of  modem 
times?    Who  sees  a  dishonoiured  suicide  in  the  patriotic 


Sadleir,  or  in  the  phiknthropie  Bedpath  a  oouvict  for  file, 
or  in  the  dashing  fiobson  a  maniac?  IT  I  (ell  joc  Oit 
>f«H»eotable  old  gentleman  now  oomiag  out  of 
going  to  inspeet  a  frash  victim,  whom  soma  p 
lured  with  devilish  arts,  you  will  tsU  me  I  a»  wrmmawt  t 
or  if  I  point  you  to  that  well  appointed  equipage  in  ttte 
park,  and  teU  you  that  that  fur  young  girl  that  site  withia 
has  crushed  many  a  young  wife's  heart,  and  has  sent  maay 
anan  to  the  devil  before  his  time,  you  wiU  teH  me  that  I 
«u«9>rate;  Idonotfaingof  thekind.  If  I  wve  te  teH 
what  BMst  man  know— what  every  one  knowa,  ezoept  thoss 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  it,  and  to  seek  to  refiorm  it, 
I  should  be  charged  with  indelicacy,  as  if  truth  could  bs 
indelicate,  and  my  book  suppressed  by  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice— if  that  abortion  exisU  alilL  Wa  an 
choked  up  with  cant ;  almost  eveiything  we  bdiflfve  in  is  a 
lie.  The  prayer  of  Ajaz  ahoald  be  ours,— "  Light,  mon 
light.*' 

This  author  repeatedly  says  that  Loiidoii  is  the 
worst  city  on  the  face  of  the  earUi  ;  or  if  not  the 
worst,  that  nothing  can  be  worse.  One  teat  aei- 
ties  the  question.  London  by  itself,  withoot  is- 
migration,  by  the  mere  dilBrence  betwe«a  its 
births  and  deaths,  increases  at  the  rate  o£  thkty 
thousand  per  annum — three  hundred  ^^'^^tmH 
in  ten  years.  Therefore  a  vast  proportion  of  tke 
people  of  London  belong  to  the  moral  daaaes  of 
society — a  much  larger  proportion  thaa  in  any 
similar  city  of  which  we  possess  authentic  infor- 
mation. Some  persons  may  allege  that  sanitaij  ar- 
rangements and  other  circumstances  ezpbdn  this 
increase  of  population;  but,  under  the  natonl 
disadvantages  of  a  great  city,  combined  with  tka 
care  and  toil  for  very  long  hours  whieh  fonn  Ilia 
lot  of  London  artisans  and  shopkeepers,  it  would 
not  occur  in  a  community  who  should  be  described 
in  the  language  employed  loosely  and  incoireetfy 
in  this  book.  The  frightful  state  of  large  diatriota 
misleads  even  a  careful  inquirer  who  forgets  tte 
magnitude  of  Loudon,  and  the  tendency  of  Tioe  to 
obtrude  itself  on  public  notice.  The  foUowiag 
passage  occurs  in  pages  8  and  9  :-- 

Here  we  have  always  in  our  midst — 

107  burgUrs  ;  110  mountebanks;  88  highway  vokbeit; 
778  pickpockets;  8,507  sneaksmen,  or  common  thieves i  II 
horse  stealers  :  141  dog  stealera  ;  8  foigers  ;  S8  ooimr; 
817  utterersof  base  coin ;  141  swindkisi  182  ebaals;  MS 
receivers  of  stolen  goods;  S,788  habitual  rioters  ;  ];H)6  vs. 
grants ;  50  begging  letter  writers  ;  86  bearers  of 
letters ;  6,371  prostitutes— besides  470  not  otha 

scribed,  making  altogether  a  total  of  16,900  a 

to  the  police.  These  persons  are  known  to  makaavi^  viOi 
44d,000  per  annum ;  the  prison  population  at  any  paitiflas 
time  is  6,000,  costing  for  the  year,  £170,000.  Our  javeub 
thieves  cost  us  £300  a-piece. 


pre- 


It  is  impossible  to  make  anything 
out  of  this  table,  for  which  the  author,  we 
snme,  is  not  responsible.  He  should  hare 
however,  that  no  distinction  exists  between  ehesta 
and  swilld^ers ;  that  London,  it  may  be  feved,  cob- 
tains  more  than  three  forgers ;  that  housebreitecs 
vnll  certainly  become  burglars  if  they  have  an  op- 
portunity ;  and  that  this  army   of  crhninals    are 
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ntUjdbmp  and  reasonable  at  £43,000  per  annom, 
or  loM  than  one  sliilliiig  per  week  each — although 
when  they  get  into  prison  they  require  nearly 
£S0  a-year,  and  ja?enile  thieves  cost  £300,  whe- 
ther per  annum  or  per  vitam  is  not  said.  The 
following  sentences  immediately  precede  the  quo- 
iafon : — **  In  London  one  man  in  every  nine  be- 
longs to  the  eriminal  class.**  *<  According  to.  the 
reports,  there  were  in  London  148,000  vagrants 
admitted  in  one  year  into  the  casual  wards  of  the 
workhouse.*'  Presuming  that  the  "  casual  wards  " 
raerobled  those  city  oasualities  visited  by  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Mayor,  we  cannot  say  that  the  143,000 
▼agrants  were  by  good  quarters  tempted  to  repeat 
their  visits.  Nevertheless,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  143,000  vagrants  are  made  up  by  each  va- 
grant repeating  himself  or  herself  very  many 
times ;  and  that  143,000  visitations  of  probably 
1,430  persons  «re  turned  into  143,000  separate 
▼agrants. 

The  assertion  that  one  man  in  niae  belongs  to 
the  criminal  class  is  monstrously  unjust.  After 
idl  the  figures  that  are  packed  in  these  early  pages, 
the  error  should  have  been  visible  to  any  arithme- 
tician. It  occurs  on  page  8.  Well,  at  page  2 
we  are  told  that  there  were  2,362,836  persons  in 
London,  of  whom  1,106,558  were  males.  They 
art  divided  into** 

Married         .         .         .         399,098 
Unmarried     .         .  670,380 

Widowers  .         .  87,080 


1,106,568 
Of  the  670,380  unmarried  males,  146,449  were 
wider  five  years,  who  could  not  be  expected  reason- 
ably to  be  married ;  or,  we  may  add,  to  be  criminals. 
Deducting  that  number  from  the  aggregate  of  the 
male  sez«  960,109  remain,  of  whom  every  ninth 
person  belongs  to  the  criminal  class,  or  in  all 
106,678  individuals.  Perhaps,  including  prosti- 
tutes, the  females  are  no  better  ;  but,  being  more 
numerous,  London  would  possess  a  population  of 
220,000  criminals  over  five  years  of  age.  How 
are  such  blunders  committed,  and  why  do  they 
come  to  be  quoted  in  the  London  newspapers 
without  correction  P 

Mr.  Mayhew  has  produced  a  mass  of  what  he 
eaDa  facts,  regarding  low  life  in  London ;  but  we 
are  not  bound  to  believe  in  his  calculations.  Thus, 
al  page  10  Mr.  Ritchie  writes: — *' We  have,  ac- 
eoHmg  to  Mr.  Mayhew,  2,000  street  sellers  of 
green  stuff,  4,000  sellers  of  eatables  and  drinka- 
bles, 1,000  street  sellers  of  stationery,  4,000  street 
sellers  of  other  articles,  whose  receipts  are  three 
aHUioiia  sterlings  and  whose  incomes  may  be  put 
down,  at  one.**  Eleven  thousand  street  hawkers 
of  common  necessaries  dear  one  million  sterling, 
or  £90  per  annum  each.     It  is  nonsense. 

The  aBth<»r  reproaohee  third  rate  literary  men 
wba  fre4(oent  ekbe  for  discussion  in  public  houses, 
•ad  they  are  not  likely  to  advance  their  views  ma- 
iend^  in  that  descripUon  of  places;  yet  it  is  un- 


necessary to  sneer  at  third  rate  men,  who  may 
become  first  rate  in  course  of  years — certainly  not 
in  course  of  drinking.  "  The  number  of  families 
living  in  one  room  is  estimated  as  high  as  150,000." 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  may  be  gathered  out 
of  the  words,  but  a  third  rate  literary  man  would 
call  it  unintelligible.  "  Look  at  that  girl  all  ra- 
diant with  beauty  and  smiles, — beautiful  even  in 
spite  of  her  long  lost  virtue,  and  life  of  sin." 
Virtue,  absent  or  present,  would  not  make  the 
giri  ugly.  She  might  have  been  beautiful  in  spite 
of  her  long  acquired  vice.  We  have  no  desire  to 
quote  sentences  of  this  kind,  and  should  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  copying  one  of  them,  except 
as  a  sort  of  revenge  for  "  the  third  and  fourth 
rate  literary  men,"  who,  the  author  fears,  are  the 
"  most  braggart,  lying,  and  needy  under  heaven," 
and  we  are  very  sorry  to  hear  that  character  of 
them. 

Mr.  Eltchie  adopts  and  advocates  the  temperance 
principle,  and  we  cordially  agree  with  his  remarks 
on  that  subject.  He  describes  a  number  of  places 
of  an  infamous  character,  in  colours  no  deeper 
than  nature,  yet  red  as  scariet.  He  censures 
Chambers*  Journal  for  bestowing  laudation  on  the 
arrangements  of  Highbury  Bam  and  grounds,  and 
we  do  not  clearly  see  the  reason  for  our  sober  and 
staid  contemporary's  interest  in  the  matter.  For 
dancing,  dashing  "ne'er-do-wells,"  it  is  all  very 
bad,  but,  of  course,  for  moral  people  it  is  worse. 
We  do  not  allege  that  such  grounds  are  always 
frequented  by  immoral  persons.  We  have  been 
there,  and  have  still  a  tin  token,  gifcn  in  exchange 
for  sixpence  on  entrance,  and  currency  within 
for  sixpence  worth  of  refreshments,  which  we  did 
not  require.  The  hour  was  late.  The  grounds 
were  good  enough,  but  one  third— to  be  charitable 
—-one  third  of  the  company  were  no  better  than 
they  shonld  be,  if  not  worse,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  ruined  by  fumes  of  gin  and  tobacco.  It  did 
not  seem,  in  our  half-hour's  visit,  one  of  those 
places  likely  to  make  the  worid  better.  A  great 
difference  exists  between  gas  and  sunlight,  and 
"  Chambers' Journalist,"  wiser  than  ourselves,  may 
have  adopted  a  more  becoming  hour  for  his  visit 
than  we  selected. 

Mr.  BitcMe  ii,  we  fear,  one  of  those  persona 
who  imagine  that  advanced  politics  and  sincere  re* 
ligion  are  somehow  natural  enemies.  According 
to  the  views  that  we  hold,  this  is  a  grave  mistake. 
Why  should  this  author  hold  forth  in  the  following 
strong    words  against  the  Finsbury  radicals? — 

Come  hen  ia  the  rammer  time,  and  the  atieBdanee  ie  then 
nnmerotts,  and  on  a  Sunday  erening,  on  the  lawn  before  the 
Bam,  or  in  the  bowers  and  aloovet  bj  ita  side,  what  tows 
have  been  vUered  only,  to  be  broken ;  and  what  snares  have 
been  set  for  yonth,  and  beanty,  and  innocence ;  and  bow 
many  hava  eome  hero  with  gay  hearts  who  hate  left  with 
them  bmised  beyond  the  power  of  maa  to  heal !  Sren  in 
this  room  itself,  what  changes  have  been  wnraght  by   the 

magic  hand  of  time !     Where  are  the  Finsbniy  radicals 

all  beery  and  chartist,  who  hafc  dined;  the  denagpgoes 
who  dnped  tham,  the  hopes  they  cherished,  the  promisee 
thajmadtP    Ona  afUr  anoUMr  kara  the  babblsi  bmt, 
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have  the  lo^era  pa]ptbly  become  shams,  have  the  people 
woke  ap  to  disappointment  and  despair  ;  tod  yet  the  na- 
tion has  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  only  by  individnal  righteons- 
ness  its  salvation  can  be  wrought.  The  dancing  instead  of 
speech>making  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  Accompanied  as  it 
is  by  less  drinking,  let  ns  hope  it  is  a  favourable  sign.  Let 
us  jadge  in  the  spirit  of  charity  and  hope.  But  let  ns  not  be 
too  sangine ; — it  was  during  the  terrors  of  the  French  Di- 
rectory,— 

When  the  streets  ran  so  rsd  irith  the  blood  of  the  dead. 

That  they  looked  like  the  waves  of  hell, 

Ihat  Pans  became  a  city  of  dancers,  and  that  the  art  reached 
«  climax  unknown  before  or  sinoe. 

What  right  has  the  author  to  assume  that  the 
not  very  elegant  expression  "  beery  "  applies  to 
the  Chartists,  or  the  Finsbury  radicals,  or  to  their 
demagogues  ?  Where  are  they  who,  at  a  former 
period,  heard,  and  where  are  they  who  spoke  Fins- 
bury  politics  P  Many  are  in  their  graves.  The 
liring  arc  employed  as  they  were  employed  before 
in  the  advocacy  of  what  they  consider  right,  as 
far  as  they  have  opportunity,  and  supporting  their 
yicws  with  their  votes  at  elections,  when  they  are 
required.  Nobody  thought  of  proposing  a  candi- 
date of  any  but  radical  opinions  for  Finsbury  in 
March  last ;  and  yet  Islington  is  the  largest  dis- 
trict of  Finsbury  ;  and  of  Loudon,  in  another 
place,  Mr.  Bitchie  writes : — 

London  is  several  cities  rolled  ap  into  one.  If  we  walk 
along  Regent-street,  it  is  a  city  of  gorgeous  shops — if  you 
turn  into  the  West,  of  parks  and  palaces — if  yon  traverse 
St.  Giles's,  of  gin  and  dirt — again,  in  Belgravia,  it  is  rich 
and  grand — in  Pimlico,  it  is  poor  and  pretentious — in  Rus- 
tell-sqoare,  it  ia  well-to-do — in  Islington,  it  is  plain  and 
pious ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  people  are  equally 
localised. 

Islington,  in  our  opinion,  towards  the  north,  is 
the  finest  portion  of  London  in  scenery,  and  her 
Majesty  resides  in  Pimlico,  we  believe  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  Martin's- in- the-Fields,  but  these  matters 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  quotation.  If  a  Con* 
aervative  or  a  mere  Whig  ct^uld  have  succeeded  in 
Finsbury,  last  March  was  the  time,  when  three 
radicals  contended  for  one  seat — since  Mr.  Dun- 
combe's  was  perfectly  secure — and  it  is  not  wise 
to  designate  *'  the  plain,  pious  people  of  Islington*' 
as  "  beery,'*  although  many  of  them  are  Chartists 
or  Aadioals. 

The  interior  of  the  nurseries  of  vice  in  London 
and  elsewhere  need  exposition.  The  world  re- 
quires to  know  its  own  evils  before  a  systematic 
effort  can  be  made  for  their  removal.  In  that 
work,  however,  we  must  net  exaggerate,  or  write 
as  if,  because  "  a  judge  and  jury  abominaiion," 
and  "  The  Cave  of  Harmony  "  may  have  between 
them  three  hundred  visitors  nightly,  therefore  the 
male  population  of  London  patronise  these  corrup- 
tions. The  drinking  habits  of  that,  and  of  all 
other  large  towns,  form  the  prominent  bars  to 
general  happiness  and  prosperity.  We  do  not 
understand  how  any  political  reformer  in  earnest 
can  close  his  eyes  to  their  pernicious  influences, 
and  therefore  each  exposure  of  their  extent  is 
useful  The  author  of  this  volume  should  amend 
iU  atatistios,  and  tecoilect  that  Radicals  are  not 


more  addicted  to  the  social  orimes  of  soeieiy  i^in 
other  people — in  order  that  the  pabliettioa  Baf 
realise  his  good  intentions. 


Ify  Battle  in  Ufe.  The  Autobiogr^thy  of  « 
Phrenologist.  By  Datid  Geo.  Gotbsr,  F.R.8s 
London :  SimpUn  Marshall,  and  Go.  1  tqL, 
pp.  600. 
This  amusing  and  interesting  volnme  ia  prolvseiy 
illustrated  with  portraits,  not  to  be  met  witli 
everywhere,  or  perhaps  anywhere  else.  Some  of 
them  are  provoking  enough.  It  is  hard  for  va  to 
be  told  not  only  in  words,  but  to  see  it  eDgrmvea 
and  put  on  paper,  that  this  benevolenoe  of  onn 
which  we  have  been  nursing  for  many  yean  al 
some  charges,  is  nothing  more  than  the  protuber- 
ance to  be  seen  on  the  head  of  Tim,  the  New- 
foudland  dog.  Mr.  Goyder  tells  us  in  the  title 
page  what  he  is,  as  a  phrenologist ;  and  then  the 
life  that  he  has  led  for  now  sixty  years.  After 
his  school  days  he  began  the  wc^ld  as  an  ivory 
and  bone  brush  maker,  and  being  badly  used, 
became  a  lady*s  page,  next  a  letter  preaa  prioter, 
then  a  schoolmaster,  a  lecturer,  a  preaeher,  and  aa 
apothecary. 

In  these  capacities,  b^;inning  at  Wesiminater, 
he  went  into  London,  thence  to  Bristol,  to  Deh- 
lin,  to  Liverpool,  to  Preston,  to  other  plaoes  in 
Lancashire,  to  Hull,  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  Mel> 
bonrne  in  England,  and  Ipswich.  His  nuniatm- 
tioifo  were  in  the  Swedenborgian  chureh,  whose 
members  apparently  study  economy.  At  Hull, 
Mr.  Goyder  expected  to  be  passing  rich  with  oi 
endowment  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  but  the  ^apel 
trustees  would  only  allow  it  to  commence  when 
the  debt  was  paid.  While  prosecuting  the  work 
of  the  ministry  in  the  Swedenborgian  chareh,  be 
added  thereunto  the  duties  of  medical  adviaor  and 
dispenser,  having  studied  for  that  business  also. 
During  the  600  pages,  we  have  aneedotea  and  cha- 
racteristics of  half  as  many  different  persona,  and 
they  are  all  told  with  great  good  nature,  impli^ 
faith  in  phrenology,  and  the  doctrines  of  Swedea- 
borg.  The  following  seems  the  worst-natured  pa- 
ragraph in  the  book,  except  a  description  of  aa 
Aberdeen  minister,  nearly  and  not  quite  a  Swedea- 
borgian : — 

The  fiunily  of  the  Martias  hare  heen  oelcbraled  for  tbor 
eccentricities — I  think  the  more  correct  tern  vtmU  be 
insanity ;  in  one  or  two  instances  they  dis^ye/ tatesls  of  a 
very  high  order,  hat  they  were  all  ohTioasIy  inaane  urn  namm 
points.  The  painter's  name  will  lire  as  long  as  art  flonnilwji, 
and  yet  he,  too,  was  insane  on  some  pmnta. 

Jonathan  Martin,  who  set  fire  to  York  Miaater,  im  18M^ 
was  obvionsly  insane.-  After  being  interrogated  hj  tka  Ma- 
gistrate, who  committed  him  for  trial,  he  was  asked  H  ha  hai 
anything  to  say  ?  and  he  replied,  ia  a  firm  toaeef  voisi^— 
**  The  reason  I  set  fire  to  the  cathedral  waa  on  uuma/L  «( 
two  particnhir  dreams.  In  the  iUit  dream,  I  dnoMd  tlist 
a  man  stood  by  me  with  a  bow  and  a  sheath  of  arrava.  Hi 
shot  an  arrow,  and  the  arrow  atrack  the  niaster  Aook.  I 
then  wished  to  shoot,  and  the  maapreseated  ■•  villi  fthaw, 
and  I  took  an  arrow  frem  the  sheath,  and  shot,  aad  it  i 
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oa  a  stone*  and  I  lost  it.  In  the  Mcond  dream,  I  dieamed 
tlnl  a  dottd  eame  down  on  the  cathedral,  and  came  over  to 
tiM  boQie  where  I  slept*  and  it  made  the  whole  honse  trem- 
Uc.  Thaa  I  woke,  and  I  thooght  it  was  the  hand  of  God 
pdbtad  ont  that  I  was  to  set  Are  to  the  cathedral ;  and 
tlMise  things  which  were  Ibnnd  on  me  I  took  lest  any  one 
alwold  be  bUmed  wrongfally.  I  cnt  the  hangings  from  the 
throne,  or  cathedra,  oc  whatever  yon  call  it,  and  tore  down 
tke  enrtaias.** 

William  Martin,  the  person  who  called  on  me,  was 
known  in  Newcastle  as  an  ezeeedingly  ingenious  mechanic. 

from  the  time  of  my  pnrohasing  the  ticket  for  his  ante- 
Newtonian  lecture,  he  frequently  risited  me.  He  always 
dasignatcd  himself  *'  the  Natural  Philosopher  and  ante- 
Newtonjan,**  and  the  public  journalists  gafe  him  these 
titles,  taking  care,  however,  to  italicise  the  word  natural 
helbre  phikMopher,  the  point  of  which  poor  Martin  seemed 
iaeapable  of  apprc^nding,  for  he  always  stood  much  upon 
the  respect  psid  him  by  the  oondnetors  of  the  press. 

William  Martin  was  a  rather  handsome  and  well-built 
■Mm.  There  was  nothing  repulsire  in  his  external  appear- 
ance. His  head  was  small,  and  presented  many  ineqiudities 
oa  its  surface;  in  CTeiy  sense  of  the  word  his  cranium  was 
pecaliar.  The  vertex  of  the  head  was  amazingly  high,  and 
Us  sdC^eem  was  enormous — indeed,  obviously  diseased. 
Towards  the  Uteral  parts  of  the  forehead,  there  was  a  pro- 
wiw^f^  which  attracted  universal  observation,  and  which 
was  so  striking  as  to  amount  almoet  to  deformity.  It  was  a 
protnberanee  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere  deve- 
loped immediately  above,  but  somewhat  behind,  the  external 
ai^le  of  the  eye — that  is,  in  phrenological  language,  behind 
IIm  organ  of  masie,  and  just  above  the  organ  of  number. 
This  is  the  part  assigned  by  phrenologists  as  the  seat  of  the 
talent  for  eonstmetion. 

This  auiobiographj  digested  of  its  peculiarities 
of  opinioii,  would  be  a  capital  lesson  upon  the 
oontentmeni  that  an  active  man  may  enjoy,  and  the 
work  that  he  may  do,  without  riches  and  often 
aimoai  without  the  means  of  subsistence*  Still 
that  is  no  good  reason  why  the  labourer  should  be 
deprived  of  his  hire.  And  we  trust  that  the  sale 
oC  this  amusing  volume  may  contribute  more  to 
the  eomfort  of^its  author  in  his  old  age  than  many 
of  iiis  public  services  have  done. 


Mkduruz  tkTtSid.  By  Auiu.   London:  Saunders 

and  Ottley.  1  vol.  pp.  335. 
This  is  one  of  the  strong-minded  books  of  the 
dftv*  containing  the  history  of  a  courtship  cer- 
teLoly,  bat  one  of  a  very  extraordinary,  and,  so 
itf  as  we  remember,  an  out  of  the  way  character, 
wkh  broad  streaks  of  goodness  in  it,  and  nothing 
luid,  only  eccentric  The  course  of  true  love  leads 
«•  into  .company  with  many  strange,  and  some 
yny  eicellent,  perscms.  Then  we  get  their  opinions 
on  authors  and  subjects,  as  we  would  in  a  good 
Bowq^per,  but  more  artistically  wrought  up,  with 
leetvres  on  doctrines,  and  reasonings  on  theology, 
ail  tending,  so  far  as  we  comprehend  them,  in  the 
right  direction.  The  young  people  are  not,  bow- 
arer,  like  the  young  persons  we  knew ;  and  even 
at  the  doae  they  are  very  scmpulous  on  the  ques- 
tkm  of  marriage,  from  the  dread  respectively  of 
not  being  good  enough  for  each  other. 

Ve  do  not  recollect  a  bve  story,  if  we  may 
amplpj  that  vnlgvism  to  describe  a  book-of  large 


claims  on  many  subjects,  wrought  out  in  the  style 
adopted  by  "  Aura."  It  is  a  novelty,  and  the 
execution  disparages  not  the  idea.  We  have  iu  a 
few  pages  criticisms  on  Henry  Martyn  and  Goethe 
— on  Macaulay,  Dickens,  and  Shakspeare,  followed 
by  dissertations  upon  man's  depravity,  and  other 
subjects  styled  abstruse,  for  no  reason  but  because 
people  will  not  consider  them,  and  reasoned  out 
after  the  manner  in  which  the  army  as  a  profession 
is  defended  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  But  to  kill  a  man  who  has  done  you  no  harm  nst  the 
same  as  murder.** 

Mr.  Somers  turned  to  Jemima,  and  said, 
"  Do  you  agree  with  your  little  niece  in  that  view  P*' 
**  I  must  confess  that  that  is  rery  much  how  I  view  it. 
But,  indeed,  Mr,  Somers,  I  am  not  able  to  argue  with  you: 
I  don't  think  I  could  conTince  you.** 

*'  But  perhaps  I  could  conrinoe  you,*'  he  replied^  smiling; 
**  I  assure  you  it  would  be  an  act  on  which  I  should  highly 
congratulate  myself,  if  I  would  bring  yon  to  feel,  as  I  would 
hare  yon  feel,  towards  those  noble  fellows,  who  need  all  the 
sympathy  as  well  as  all  the  admiration  we  can  afford  them, 
and  not  to  be  classed  with  murderers  P** 

"  Of  course  no  one  accuses  them,  poor  men,  of  wishing 
deliberately  to  commit  murder.    They  are  only  misled.** 

"Yon  escuse  them  because  they  know  no  better;  but 
you  think  it  is  pretty  much  a  case  of  murder.  To  me  it 
appears  very  different.  I  consider  righteous  war,  maintained 
against  outward  invasion,  as  anakgoua  to  the  forcible  main- 
tenance of  internal  order,  and  that  we  have  the  same  rights 
and  are,  indeed,  as  much  bound  to  repel  the  enemy  without, 
as  to  repress  the  eril  doer  within.  What  does  the  Seriptme 
say  of  the  civil  magistrate  P  That  he  is  'the  minister  of 
Qod,  a  revenge  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.' 
Now  the  soldier  appears  to  me  to  be  a»  truly  a  representa- 
tive of  the  executive  power  of  the  state  without,  as  the  ma- 
gistrate within.** 

**  But  does  it  not  make  a  great  difference,  that  the  ma- 
gistrate punishes  a  really  guilty  man,  whereas,  in  war,  one 
innocent  being  is  set  to  attack  another  P** 

''Perhaps  that  might  be  set  in  a  dearer  light  by  an  illus- 
tration drawn  from  private  life»  Let  ua  suppose  that  I 
learn  from  an  undoubted  source  of  information  that  some 
burglars  have  formed  a  plan  for  robbing  my  honse,  what 
ought  I  to  do  P** 

"  You  should  lay  your  information  before  the  police,  and 
so  prevent  the  oHme.** 

"Certainly;  but  now  suppose  that  there  are  no  poUoe, 
that  I  am  living  in  an  uncivilised  country,  it  is  dear  I  must 
rdy  on  myself  and  my  servants.  I  must  bolt  and  bar  my 
honse  ;  I  must  not  let  the  robbers  catch  me  asleep.  When 
they  come  I  may  parley  with  them,  try  to  dissuade  them, 
try  to  frighten  them  ;  but  i(,  after  all  this,  they  persist  in 
breaking  in,  and  I  fire  on  them,  and  kill  one  of  them,  am  I 
to  blame  P** 

"  No ;  yon  could  not  help  it ;  it  would  be  a  necessary 
evil.** 

"An  evil,  too,  which  perhaps  prevents  a  greater.  This 
man*s  death  may  strike  terror  into  his  companions,  and 
break  up  the  gang.  On  the  other  hand,  were  they  allowed 
to  plunder  with  impunity,  they  would  soon  get  recruits  from 
the  ranks  of  the  idle,  but  hitherto  honest,  and  they  might, 
ere  long,  to  robbery  add  murder,  for  these  crimes  commonly 
go  together.  That  life  forfdted  may  have  saved  the  neigh- 
bourhood from  a  great  deal  of  crime.*' 
"That  is  quite  possibhs.** 

"  Now,  suppose  again  that  my  honse  is  attacked  in  my 
absence,  would  my  servants  be  justified  in  d^ffHipg  it  aa  I 
would  myself  have  done  P** 
"  I  tliink  they  would." 

"Yef,  perhaps  they  have  no  property  in  the  house,,  or 
none  the  theives  would  take  P" 
"No,  but  bdng  in  V^^^ff^ig^Ji^  are  hound  in 
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hoB^ir  to  dtfetd  jottr  howm  tml  properly  m  if  it  were  their 

OWB." 

**  Well,  if  further,  in  the  toppoted  ceie,  theee  nsraading 
attacks  were  of  frequent  oocnrreDoe,  I  might  flod  it  con- 
tenient  to  enplo/  tome  of  my  acnrantt  chiefly  in  the  war- 
fuisf  aenrioe,  aelecting  for  the  parpote  the  boldert,  etrongest, 
and  moat  actiTe,  and  giving  then  nrmt  to  keep  in  constant 
readiness^  in  ease  of  a  sndden  attack,  and  there  wonld  be 
nothing  to  prerent  soch  men  entering  my  aerrioe  with  that 
eipressTiewF* 

-No.- 

**  And  if  my  aenraata  are  in  honour  bound  to  defend  roe, 
I  am  eqnalJy  bound  to  defend  them,  and  any  of  my  depend- 
ants, whether  li?tag  in  ny  house  or  out  of  it.  Yon  will 
also  allow,  that  if  the  burglars  were  openly  to  proclaim 
their  intention  of  attaeking  me  or  mine,  I  shodd  not  be 
bound  to  await  their  onset,  but  might  veiy  properly  endea- 
vour to  prevent  it  by  seising  them  in  their  den.  Moreover, 
sboald  they,  leaming  my  intentions,  prefer  remaining  within 
thdr  fastnesses,  and  sending  on  their  part  representatives  in 
the  shape  of  armed  serranta  to  attack  me  and  my  retainers, 
might  I  lot  seek  to  repel  these  in  return,  as  justifiably  as  I 
ahonld  those  who  empioj  them  V* 

"  I  sappoet  yon  Might.** 

**Wall,  call  me  and  the  robbers  opposed  sovereigns  or 
govtmmenta,  and  the  armed  servants  on  both  sides  soldiers, 
and  yon  have  a  miniature  of  war,  vrith  the  same  principles 
kvolved.  There  may  be  no  previous  personal  injury,  nor 
any  personal  enmity  on  the  part  of  thoee  actually  engaged  in 
the  warfare ;  and,  therefbre,  as  regards  their  mutual  relations 
they  may  be  called  innocent  persons ;  and  yet  we  see  they 
may  be  brought  by  neeeselty  into  a  hoetile  position  towards 
•aeh  other.*' 

**  Well,**  said  Jemima,  **yonr  illnstration  of  war  certainly 

Ca  less  cruel  picture  of  it  than  that  which,  I  must  con- 
it  has  usually  prseented  to  my  mind,  as  simply  an  arena 
Ibr  all  the  evil  passions  of  mankind.** 

**  Not  very  difierfut  from  a  oock-ftglit,  I  suppose,  on  a 
grtni  scale." 


Ancient  Foem^  and  BaUad$,  and  Songt  of  the 
Feeuatiiff,  Edited  by  Bobbkt  Bell.  London  : 
J.  W.  Parker  and  Bona.  1  toI.  pp.  258. 
Thb  present  Tolume  is  the  best  of  the  series  pub- 
lished nnder  Mr.  Bell's  editorship ;  because  the 
ballads,  poems,  and  songs  are  more  numerous  than 
in  the  other  yolumes.  We  do  not  say  that  poetry 
takes  Talue  bj  breTity ;  but  the  preserration  of 
the  songs  and  terses  common  among  the  old 
peasantry  is  more  necessary  than  a  new  edition 
of  poems  already  perhape  well  known,  or  the  col- 
lected works  of  any  single  writer.  Many  of 
these  songs — the  great  majority  indeed — are  by 
nameless  writers;  and  even  the  proTincial  di- 
alect employed  in  some  of  them,  especially  those 
of  west  country  origb,  impart  to  them  a  special 
interest  now.  The  tone  of  these  songs,  eommon 
asioBg  tbe  M  Saglish  peasantry,  is  healthy.  They 


want  those  inuendoes  that  abounded  at  or  astt 
their  supposed  dates  in  the  songs  current  amoog 
the  higher  classes,  and  they  leave  the  pleasant  Wt 
pression  on  the  mind,  that  the  morality  of  tiie 
English  labourer  and  yeoman  two  oentmm  sigo 
wu  much  in  advance  of  the  court  and  court 
circles  of  that  time.  Mr.  Bell  states  that  Mr. 
Swindells,  of  Manchester,  supplied  him  with  an 
ancient  printed  copy  of  the  song  known  as  *'  Old 
Adam,"  and  Mr.  Effingham  Wilson,  of  LOTdon, 
gave  him  certain  corrections  from  memory.  The 
language  is  pure  strong  English  of  the  presol 
day,  and  we  almost  suspect  Mr.  Wilson  of  aiding 
it  only  a  very  little.  The  following  two  v«rae% 
cut  from  tbo  middle,  might  be  brought  into  use 
among  the  wife- beaters  of  the  metropolis  at  pre- 
sent with  advantage : — 

She  was  not  took  out  of  hie  head.  Sir, 

To  reign  and  triumph  over  man 
Nor  was  she  took  out  of  his  feet,  Sir, 

By  maa  to  be  trampled  upon. 
But  she  was  took  out  of  his  side,  Sir, 

His  equal  and  partner  to  be  ; 
But  as  they're  united  in  one,  Sir, 

The  man  is  the  top  of  the  tree. 

The  same  song  often  found  its  way  to  wide^ 
different  localities.  An  old  Bootoh  song  **  Joekty  la 
the  Bair,"  seems  to  have  been  lately  appn^iaied 
by  Notes  and  (Queries,  on  account  of  Gloucester- 
shire. Mr,  Bell  puts  in  a  daim  for  Weatmoce- 
land,  but  he  says  it  is  common  in  other  diatiioii^ 
adding — "  From  the  Christian  names  of  the  lorcn^ 
it  might  be  supposed  to  be  of  Scotch,  or  Border,^ 
gin  ;  but '  JcK^ey  tothe  Fair'  is  not  eonfiaed  to 
the  North  ;  indeed,  it  is  much  better  known  and 
more  frequently  sung  in  the  South  and  Weat." 
This  softens  the  claim  of  Notes  and  Queriee  nxj 
much,  and  **  Queries*'  had  better  make  a  ""Note* 
of  hb  companion  if  he  often  finds  him  guilty  of 
this  kind  of  appropriation.  The  song  is  very  well 
known  in  the  East  of  Scotland  where  Jockey  and 
Jenny  are  not  Gloucestershire  minced  namea.  It 
might  be  more  difficult  to  put  Weatmoraland  o«t  of 
court. 

One  or  two  hundred  years  sinoe,  the  bdlads  of 
the  country  were  used  as  pditioal  iMUneton. 
They  were  the  press  of  these  daya.  The  pcnM 
could  be  caught  and  fined  ;  but  it  was  nore  dfl- 
cult  to  catch  the  ballad-singer,  and  eapeeiaHy  te 
ballad  writer.  To  eadi  of  the  ballads  and  wm^ 
Mr.  Bell  has  attached  notea,  expfauHAory  fm  i 
trative ;  and  the  work  of  editing,  in  thia  i 
is  far  from  being  merely  noiiina]. 


OBITUARY    NOTICES. 


ME.  JOHN  MJLCORBGOR. 
Tna  gentleman,  who  recently  represented  Glasgow  in  Par- 
liament,  but  retired  before  the  dissolution  of  the  last  House, 
•ipired  at  Boulogne  on  the  SSrd  ult.  Mr.  MacGregor  was 
bom  at  Stonoway  in  1797,  and  had  reached  his  sixtieth 
year.    Part  of  his  youth  was  passed  in  Canada,  and  the 


British  North  Americas  ptoviaeee;  aad  hie  int  . 

work  was  a  statement|of  their  eomancial  and  other  i 

in  which  we  think  that  he  devoted  mora  ettfiatioa  to  lie 

States  than  to  the  British  provinces.    He 

produced  other  works  on  the  same  and  kindred  \ 
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Val  Bol  wdl  armigad,  aad  tbty  balk,  thwdbre,  lafgdy ;  7«^ 
IImj  TOe»  aad  still  art,  uoAil  ooatribations  oa  trant- 
▲tlutw  tobjeets.  Mr.  MaeQregor  vas  lahMqaently  en- 
gaged io  butiness  at  liferpool  with  Boocets;  and  he  was 
afterwaidi  enplojed  to  collect  eommereial  informatioa  on 
the  eoBtiae&t,  la  which  he  aoqnitted  himself  so  well,  that 
he  reeeifed  the  [appointmeikt  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Tnd^  with  a  salaiy  of  £1,500  pto  annum.  He  was  nn- 
donbtcdly  nsefhl  both  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  others,  in 
aHbtiBg  to  draw  oat  the  new  tariib  adopted  from  1840  to 
1847.  .His  efidenee  before  the  Committee  on  Costoms  dntiee 
iwas  of  great  importance,  and  had  no  inconsiderable  weight 
Ib  the  pn»otion  of  measares  which  have  long  since  become 
aw  and  role. 

In  1847  he  loolced  higher  than  his  seat  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  became  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Olas- 
gow;  and,  after  a  serere  contest,  carried  that  town,  along 
with  Mr.  Hastie,  also  ita  late  member.  He  was  compelled 
to  Tasiga  his  aeeretaryship  at  the  Board  of  Trade— which 
1MEJ  be  etiqoette^  yet  seems  to  be  a  hard  measnre. 

Tor  ten  years,  therefore,  Mr.  MaoQregor  has  been  a 
nanber  of  Parliament,  and  a  director  of  pablic  companies. 
He  was  for  aome  years  governor  of  the  Royal  British  Bank ; 
asd  IB  that  capacity  he  was  chargeable  with  a  share  of  the 
gross 'mismanagement  now  in  process  of  exposure.  Mr. 
MaeOregor  insisted  that  the  Bank,  or  its  manager,  held 
aaevities  for  all  his  debts;  bathe  was  never  examined ; 
and,  as  the  manager  is  not  in  the  country,  it  is  impossible 
BOW,  perhaps,  to  settle  that  point.  The  debt  stands,  and 
the  Bcenrities  hare  not  been  found  valuable. 

He  became  connected  with  a  number  of  other  compa- 
Biea,  Jbw  of  which  have  been  suocessful ;  but  since  his  elec- 
tioB  for  Ghngow,  he  has  not  continued  those  statistical  pub- 
Hcaitions  which  brought  him  into  notice  originally.  He 
WBs  not  adapted  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  any  respect, 
except  in  the  zeal  with  which  ho  amassed  facts,  althoogh 
maay  worse  speakers  get  forward  in  that  assembly  ;  but  the 
leedeia  of  his  party  decided  to  overlook  him,  because  they 
HioBght  he  daimed  the  merit  too  openly  for  his  services  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  they  would  rather  have  had 
aaeribed  to  their  own  industry. 

Mr.  MacOrcgor's  commercaal  and  statistical  works  extend 
to  aa  almost  incredible  number  of  pages,  although  unfortn- 
BBtelj  for  himself,  their  drenlation  was  confined  to  a  class. 
Sosa  joaraals  have  recently  stated  that  Mr.  MacGregor 
was,  daring  the  preaent  year  a  contributor  to  this  Magaaine. 
Three  or  four  years  since  he  did  contribute  certain  articles 
of  a  eonmerdal  and  statistical  character  to  the  Magazine ; 
Wrt  only  for  a  short  period,  and  they  have  ceased  for  at  least 
the  tfaae  we  have  stated.  He  suffered  towards  the  close  of 
hia  file  from  acute  diaease,  increaaed  by  recent  events. 

VISCOUNTBSS  KEITH. 

Hod  Bi  her  Neideneet,  110,  Pieeaditly,  London,  on  the  Slsl 
Mack,  Beater  Maria  YiacoBBtess  Kdth,  in  the  93rd  year  of 


I  was  the  short  obituary  notice  of  one  of  the  mo^t 
» ef  latdy  living  characters,  whose  death,  and  that 
of  the  poei  Rogets,  sever  the  kwt  renuuning  connection 
kBiwiam  the  preaent  geaeratioB  and  the  great  litenuy  pha- 
hmn  ef  the  hat  eentory.  It  requires  but  a  saudl  ealcoktion 
t0  Ivaee  the  short  period  which  really  ekpsea  between  hiatO' 
lieal  yenoBagiB  aad  existing  beinga ;  aa,  for  examide,  Sir 
Charlea  Napier,  whose  naoM  is  fomiliar  to  every  reader,  was 
JBtiiBadely  related  to  the  great  grandaon  of  Charlea  the 
Tirsty  Bad  even  this  is  not  a  very  remote  consanguinity  to 
■BBj  Hfiag  at  the  preaent  day.  But  it  is  a  striking  foot, 
that  the  lady  whose  death  we  notice,  waa  the  intimate 
BOBSfBBioa,  net  in  her  childhood  but  in  her  youth,  oi 
JohaeoB,  BoaweU,  Sir  Joshua  Reyaolds,  Burke,  Gibbon, 
QBitich,  BBda  whole  host  whose  names  do  and  will  live  in 
iStialwe,  bet  whoae  deaths  occurred  long  before  the 
■MB0V7  of  Boat  of  the  preaeat  geaeratioB,  even  of  aged 

liiiij  Knth  was  bom  IB  1761^  shortly  after  the  aankge 


of  George  the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte,  aad  coasequently, 
before  the  birth  of  George  the  Fourth,  his  brother  William, 
or  her  present  Mi^ty,  aad   brings  us  almost  into  personal 
contact  with  the  change  consequent  upon  the  death  of  the 
second  George,  and  the  fomily  disputes  between  him  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  eoaU  have  tUmoit  brought  within  her 
own  reooUeotion,  by  the  stories  -jit  elder  assoeiatea,  Qaeea 
Caroline,  aad  the  scene  between  her  Majesty,  Jeannie  Deans, 
and  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  so  forcibly  depicted  in  the  **  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian.**    She  waa  the  eldeet  daughter  of  Mr. 
Henry  Thrale,  the  founder  of  the  brewery  now  ao  well  known 
aa  Barday,  Perkiaa,  and  Co.'s,  and  of  Hester  Salusbury,  the 
heiress  of  aa  andeat  family  in  Wales.    Mr.  Thrale  resided 
for  maay  years  in  a  house  adjoining  the  brewery  in  Park- 
street,  SoBthwaik,oa  the  opposite  aide  of  the  road  to  which 
we  remember  to  have  been  a  large  garden,  carefully  kept, 
but  which  was  gradually  encroached  upon  for  the  erection  of 
store  houses,  as  the  busiaeas  of  the  brewery  increased,  but 
which  was  not  entirely  destroyed  until  the  dwelling-house  on. 
the  west  side  was  seriously  damaged  by  fire,  and  the  space 
occnpied  by  an  enlargement  of  the  general  building.    The 
exact  aite  of  the  houae  may  readily  be  aeen  by  the  new 
buildings  ttom  which  the  gnins  are  now  delivered,  and  the 
extent  of  the  garden  may  be  traced,  from  a  amall  alley  on 
tiio  aouth,  to  the  ancient  red  brick  mansion  still  standing  at 
the  commr  of  Clink-street,  the  side  windows  of  which  parti- 
dpated  in  the  view.    Here,  and  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  at  Streat- 
ham,  **  the  dub**   were  accustomed  to  meet,  and  with  the 
members  of  which  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  con- 
stant associate,  an  especial  iavonrite  of  Johnson,  and  ft^ 
quently  noticed  by  him  under  the  name  of  **  Queeny."    In- 
heriting great  intdleet  from  her  mother,  who  waa  an  anthor* 
ess  of  no  mean  reputation,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
tatdage  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  firm  and  highly  cultivated  ndnd 
lesalted,  which  was  destined  to  remain  in  foil  vigour  for  so 
lengthened  a  period.  Amid  the  many  friends  who  surrounded 
the  deathbed  of  the  great  philosopher,  and  they  numbered 
among  them  some  of  the  greatest  characters  of  the  time, 
vidng  with  eachother  who  should  most  oontribute  to  comfort 
his  last  moments,  none  was  so  constant  in  attendance  as 
Miss  Thrale,  and  thdr  last  interview  was  never  forgotten  by 
her.  **  My  dear  child,'*  said  he,  **  we  part  for  ever  in  this 
world,  let  us  part  as  Christians  should — let  us  pray  toge- 
ther.**    A.ad  after  a  prayer  fall  of  piety  and  affection,  ahe 
left,  aad  aaw  him  no  more  aKve. 

Previously  to  this  event,  family  affiurs  had  not  gone 
smoothly.  Mrs.  Thrale,  to  the  annoyance  of  her  daughters, 
had  married  Signer  Piozzi,  and  had  proceeded  upon  what 
proved  to  be  a  prolonged  continental  tour.  This  deprived 
her  of  the  home  to  which  she  had  l)een  so  long  accustomed, 
and  her  fttther  having  bequeathed  her  but  a  comparatively 
amall  allowance  during  her  minority,  she  retired  to  the  then 
unknown  watering  place,  Brighton,  where  there  was  a  saudl 
house  belonging  to  the  family,  and  resided  there  until  she 
became  of  age.  When  that  period  arrived,  she  returned  to 
London,  her  younger  sisters  Uving  with  her.  On  arriving 
in  London,  Mrs.  Piozii  was  welcomed  by  her  daughtera  with 
every  affection,  which  existed  until  her  death,  but  the  family 
was  never  sgain  re-united.  This  hdj  and  James  Boswdl 
were  everiaating  subjects  for  the  satire  of  Dr.  Walcot, 
better  known  under  the  toubrijuH  of  Peter  Pindar,  aa  **Bozzy 
and  Pozzy." 

The  dntifol  attentions  of  her  children  were  not,  however, 
appreciated  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  as  she  left  her  property  to  a 
nephew  of  her  husband,  a  fordgner,  whom  she  adopted,  and 
procured  to  be  naturdised,  with  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  permisuon  to  assiune  the  surname  of  Sdnsbuiy,  of 
Brimbella,  in  the  Yde  of  Clwyd. 

In  1808,  Miss  Tbrde  became  the  second  wife  of  Admiral 
George  Kdth  Elphinstone,  who,  by  his  brilliant  exploits 
during  the  French  war,  had  been  created  snceesdvdy  Baron 
aad  Yiseount  Kdth,  aad  bebg  a  personal  friend  of  the 
Royd  Family,  the  Viscountess  immediately  took  the  highest 
podtion  in  foshionable  drdes,  which  she  maintained  nntil 
her  widowhood,  in  1820,  and  had  the  honour  of  bdng  one 
of  the  fovndresses  of  the  moat  exdndve  asseaMy  in  the 
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vorld — ^'^  Aliiuck\**  to  which,  hy  th«  wty,  the  late  D^G^^^eptemher.  1848,  and  hanng  been  bom  on  the  9lh  of  Jely, 
Wellington  was  once  refnsed  ndmittnaoe  after  the  preecnflF  ^87,  had  conaeqoentlj  nearly  completed  the  70th  year  of 


honr,  receiving  in  reply  to  the  excooe  that  he  had  been  de- 
tained by  a  debate  in  the  Honae  of  Lords,  a  notice,  **  that 
the  aeoond  branch  of  the  legislature  must  a4jonm  earlier  on 
their  nights.'*  Between  the  metropolis  and  Tullialan,  in 
Cladcmaananshire,  her  time  was  nearly  equally  divided ;  but 
a  large  portion  of  it  at  either  place  was  engaged  in  woriu  of 
private  and  anostentations  charity,  herself  visiting  the  reci- 
pients of  her  bonnty  whenever  possible,  and  frequently 
ineognUa — a  practice  continued  nearly  to  her  death.  •  After 
the  death  of  Lord  Keith,  in  1820,  she  resided  chiefly  in 
London,  and  in  comparative  retirement,  receiving  only 
her  oldest  and  most  intimate  fHenda,  and  devoting  much  of 
her  time  to  continuing  her  benevolent  acts,  and  to  rdigious 
duties. 


EAEL  AMHERST. 


DiBD  at  Knowle-park,  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  on  the  13th  of 
Mareh,  in  his  8olh  year,  the  Bight  Hon.  William  Pitt  Am- 
herst, £arl  Amherst,  of  Arracan,  in  the  East  Indies,  Vis- 
oount  Hohnesdale,  of  Holmesdale ,  and  Baron  Amherst,  of 
Montreal,  both  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

This  deceased  peer  was  intimately  connected  with  Lidian 
politics,  having  been  accredited,  in  1816,  as  extraordinary 
ambassador  to  China,  and  subsequently  having  lliled  the 
high  position  of  Governor  General  of  India. 

The  same  intractability  towards  foreigners  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese,  as  characterised  the  former  embassy  of  Lord 
Macartney,  led  also  to  the  failure  of  that  of  Lord  Amherst. 
It  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the  same  individual  should 
have  been  selected  in  both  instances  to  receive  the  ambaBsa^ 
dor.  Soun-Tchjoun-Kau  met  Lord  Macartney,  in  1794^  at 
Jekhe,  and  again,  when  prime  miuister.  Lord  Amherst, 
twenty-two  years  afterwards,  ^fter  reaching  Pekin,  he  re- 
turned to  Canton  without  accomplishing  any  of  the  objects 
of  his  mission,  refusing  to  submit  more  to  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror than  he  would  have  done  to  any  other  crowned  head. 
On  the  voyage  to  England  his  lordship  and  suite  had  a 
narrow  escape,  the  Aloeste,  Captain  Murray,  afterwards  Sir 
Murray  Maxwell,  having  been  wrecked  upon  a  reef  olF  one 
of  the  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  vessel 
in  which  they  re^mbarked  touchiog  at^St.  Helena,  as  usual, 
his  lordship  visited  Napoleon  Buonaparte  upon  several 
oocaaiona. 

Subsequently,  his  lordship  was  appointed  to  the  important 
post  of  Governor-General  of  India,  and  by  the  pUns  adopted 
under  his  rule,  the  foundation  of  much  of  the  prcient  pros- 
perity of  that  country  was  laid.  Upon  his  return  he  re- 
*  ceiv^  the  thanks  of  the  proprietors ;  and  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  he  was  raised,  in  1826,  by  his  late  Mi^ty 
George  the  Fourth,  to  the  dignities  of  Earl  and  Viscount  in 
the  United  Kingdem. 

The  deceased  peer  was  the  son  of  laeuteuant*  General 
William  Amherst,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his  uncle, 
Lieutenant-General  Amherst,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1776  for  his  eminent  services  in  North  America,  when  in 
chief  command  of  the  British  forces.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, singularly  in  each  case  to  a  Dowager  Countess  of  Ply- 
mouth, by  the  first  of  whom  he  had  a  family ;  the  eldest  son, 
kte  Viscount  Holmesdale,  succeeds  to  the  &mily  honours 
and  estates.  Since  the  second  marriage,  in  1839,  his  lord- 
ship interfered  very  little  in  public  ai&urs,  but  devoted  his 
time  to  improving  the  condition  of  his  poorer  tenantry,  who 
will  seriously  feel  his  loss. 


LORD  DOUGLAS. 


On  the  8th  April,  died  at  his  seat,  Bothwell  Castle,  upon 
the  Clyde,  James  Douglas,  Baron  Douglas,  fourth  and  last 
surviving  son  of  Archibald,  first  Lord  Douglas  in  the  peer- 
age of  Great  Britain,  created  in  1796,  and  the  Lady  Prnncis 
Scott,  sister  of  Henry,  third  Duke  of  Buccleugfa.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Charles,  fourth  baron,  on  the  10th  of 


hiaage. 

The  deceased  peer  being  in  holy  orders,  lived  in  eoapsia- 
tive  retirement,  rarely  attending  in  his  place  in  Parlianeat, 
but  confining  himself  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  bii 
eaUtes.  They  are  estimated  at  the  value  of  about  £40/K)0 
per  annum,  add  as  he  had.no  issue  by  Wilhemina,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  James  Murray,  whom  he  nMnied 
on  the  i8th  May,  1813,  they  descend  to  his  niece,  Conateu 
Home,  wifis  of  the  Earl  of  Home,  daughter  of  his  oa\f 
sister.  Lady  Montagu,  widow  of  James,  Lord  Montsgo,  of 
Baughton. 

The  Countess  of  Home  was  married  in  1832,  and  is  the 
mother  of  a  large  family,  the  ehlest  of  whom  is  Lord 
Douglas,  and  his  fitther,  the  Earl  of  Home,  is  one  of  Uu 
representative  peers  of  Scotknd.    The  estates  eiyf^ed  by 
thr  Ute  peer  were  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  liti^ttioo  ia 
1761,  which  has  been  scarcely  equalled  in  later  times,  even 
by  the  Berkeley  and  Townsend  peerages,  in  romantic  resalts. 
The  suit  lasted  eight  years,  having  been  carried  to  the  Hoaae 
of  liords,  and  was  between  the  then  Duke  of  ELamiltoa  aod 
the  father  of  the  sulgect  of  the  foregoing  notice,  but  was 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Great  Douglas  case." 
The  last  Duke  of  Donglaa  dying  without  direct  israe  in 
1761,  the  guardians  of  his  nephew,   Archibald  Stewart, 
claimed  the  estates,  both  real  and  personal,  as  being  nephew, 
and  next  of  kin ;  while  the  guardians  of  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton disputed  his  title  on  account  of  illegitimacy,  and 
claimed  the  property  for  their  ward,  as  being  next  heir  male. 
The  eridence  adduced  by  the  former  was,  that  his  moiher. 
Lady  Jane  Dougks,  sister  to  the  late  Duke,  in  1746,  pri- 
vatdy  married  Mr.,  afterward  Sir  John,  Stewart,  of  Gtaad- 
tnlly,  she  being  then  48  years  of  age.    After  the  marriage 
they  resided  on  the  continent,  chiefly  in  France,  until  the 
dose  of  1749|^  when  they  took  up  their  abode  ia  London, 
accompanied  by  twin  boys,  who  were  stated  to  have  been 
born  in  Paris,  in  July,  1748.    The  younger  of  these  died  in 
May,  1783,  and  in  the  November  following^  Lady  Stewart 
died  also.    The  survivor  was  served  heir  to  the  late  Dokf^ 
after  a  great  mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  above  facta,  had 
been  produced  before  a  jury,  but  what  was  not  snftci«it  to 
satisfy  the  guardians  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.    Thegr  ac- 
cordingly despatched  agents  to  France,  who  procured  a  mnsa 
of  testimony  to  prove  that  Lady   Stewart  was  not  tkn 
mother  of  the  children,  and  that  they  were  the  childiea  oC 
two  poor  French  families  named.    To  rebut  this  atntefl 
witnesses  were  brought  forward  who  had  been  acqiiaiBtal 
personally  with  Lady  Stewart,  and  others  who  were 
present  at  the  birth  of  the  children.    After  a  moat 
and  minute  examination  of  the  proofs,  the  judgea  of  tfai 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  proceeded  to  give  jndgoieni  o« 
the  7th  July  1767,  and  as  each  judge  delivered  hia  ^^iaioiia 
teriaiim,  eight  days  elapsed  before  the  final  dedaioa  mm 
arrived  at.    Seven  judges  were  in  favour  of  promuMarfny 
Archibald  Stewart  legitimate,  and  seven  on  the  eontimij^ 
eluding  the  Lord  President,  who  had  the 
against  his  legitimacy,  by  whidi  the  cUimant 
not  to  be  entitled  to  the  property.    The  case 
taken  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which,  after 
arguments,  this  decision  was  reversed,  and  Arddbnli 
or  Douglas  being  declared  to  be  really  the  eon  of  ~ 
Stewart,  was  put  in  possession  of  the  eatatet. 
dom  did  not  descend  with  the  estates,  but  their  o^ 
raised  to  the  Peerage  by  George  III.,  with  Qm 
Bardon  Douglas,  which  we  presume  again 
tinct. 

Bothwell  Castle,  in  the  vale  of  the  Clyde,  ia 
for  its  rural  beauty,  %nd  the  general  wafniimao  nC 
landscape.  It  is  near  the  aite  of  the  battle  of 
and  is  associated  with  other  historic  reminii 
district.  The  family  estates  are  chiefly,  howoiieg^  W4 
Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  and  they  poaeeaa  oalj^  m.  «■ 
limited  quantity  of  land  around  BothweU  ^^**^|^|^ 
estates  in  the  Upper  Ward  are  very  «xteiittv%  i^ft-^i 
auao^tible  of  great  iaAproTCBMBts.   C30QIC 
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THE    SLAVE    TEADE. 


Thb  growth  of  tropical  produce  has  been  attended 
with  inhoman  evils,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
cotton  and  the  sugar  trades  to  mankind,  have  been 
greatlj  neutralised  by  the  means  employed  to  con- 
duct them.  The  same  means  were  once  used  in 
the  cultivation  of  lands  in  temperate  climates ;  but 
for  a  l(»g  period  slavery  has  been  confined  to 
tropical  regions,  with  the  exception  of  Eussia  and 
some  parts  of  the  Austrian  empire.  In  both.it  is 
Berfship  and  not  slavery — a  distinction  of  ex« 
trenely  little  importance  to  the  unhappy  subjects 
of  the  cane.  The  serfs,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Aastrian  dominions  have  lately  obtained  great 
Improvements  in  their  circumstances,  and  the 
dootttie  institution  dies  gradually  out.  The 
Bosaian  serfs  are  in  a  more  hopeless  and  miserable 
coadition,  and  serious  work  has  to  be  got  through 
beCore  they  obtain  freedom.  Their  number  is  far 
gieater  thin  that  of  all  the  slaves  in  tropical 
coootries.  The  latter  are  an  unimportant  race 
vhen  contrasted  with  the  millions  of  Enssian 
>cr&.  It  i«  ever  a  strange  matter  that  the  latter 
Oflite  little  sympathy  in  central  and  southern 
Isrope,  although  they  exist  within  a  thousand 
^>B»  erf  our  shores.  We  never  have  a  Enssian 
"Bade  Tom*8  Cabin/*  although  materials  abound ; 
ui  w«  have  no  societies  formed  at  home  to  eman- 
<V>U  the  "  men  and  brothers,*'  who  are  bought 
>ai  fold  like  the  producers  of  tallow,  from  the 
Bdfie  to  the  Caspian,  if  not  to  the  Pacific. 

The  abundance  of  serfs  in  Eussia  keeps  the 
price  low.  A  short  time  since  some  gentlemen  of 
Odomtndeavoured  to  form  a  railway  company, 
to  hsk  tkeir  port  on  to  the  general  system  of 
Bttiiaa  railways.  The  government  declined  to 
8«MMilee  a  line  for  commercial  purposes,  as  only 
^W»  nilitaiy  roads  were  to  be  lined  with  rails, 
•*  the  Qoat  of  persons  in  Britain  and  France,  more 
»im«dwilh  wealth  than  wisdom.  The  local 
ttJtwfpdae  <rf  Odessa  was  left,  therefore,  to  its  own 


resources ;  and  the  landed  proprietary  of  the  sur- 
rounding provinces  determined  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  a  line  that  might  have  some  influ- 
ence upon  the  value  of  their  productions.  They 
wanted  money,  but  they  have  land  and  serfs,  and 
they  mortgaged  both,  for  the  serfs  cannot  be 
sold  from  the  soil,  except  by  a  circuitous  process. 
The  lenders  took  these  serfs  as  security  for  nearly 
twenty  pounds  each,  and  thus  the  price  of  k 
Enssian  peasant,  even  in  the  provinces  of  the) 
Euxine,  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  tithe  o^ 
the  value  attached  to  an  American  negro  on  the 
Mississippi. 

The  Enssian  land  and  serf  owner  can  license 
his  serfs  to  labour  for  their  own  benefit  in  any  part 
of  the  Enssian  dominions,  upon  the  payment  of  an 
annual  rent  for  their  bodies  and  souls;  and  for  those 
of  each  member  of  their  families.  The  law  permits 
but  does  not  recognise  these  arrangements.  The 
serf  may  pay  regularly,  but  the  owner  can  resume 
his  immediate  superiority  at  his  pleasure,  with 
all  the  accumulations  of  the  serf's 'success  in  life. 
The  latter  cannot  emigrate.  Nobody  can  emigrate 
from  Eussia  without  permission  from  the  govern- 
ment. Thus  the  empire  is  a  large  prison,  in  which 
three-fourths  of  the  people  are  confined  for  the 
benefit  of  the  remaining  fourth.  A  population  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  individuals  are  sub- 
jected to  this  mode  of  slavery,  and  yet  they  have 
made  few  efforts  to  emancipate  themselves.  The 
Enssian  system  employs  reb'gion  in  a  complete 
and  masterly  manner,  for  Satan  is  "  master  of  his 
art,**  to  subdue  the  human  heart.  The  planters  of 
the  southern  states  have  only  recently  endeayonred 
to  inculcate  bondage  as  a  rule  of  faith.  Their  ef- 
fort is  an  imitation  of  Enssian  wiles,  and  will  not  be 
equally  successful.  Even  the  wars  of  the  empire, 
which  have  drawn  so  many  serfs  beyond  the  fron< 
tiers,  and  necessarily  allowed  them  to  see  a  su«^ 
perior  mode  of  life  to  their  own,  liave  done  little 
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to  enlighten  them ;  for,  like  the  Chinese,  they  suffer 
from  a  conviction  of  their  own  superiority  to  all 
other  people,  and  from  a  feeling  that  holy  Russia 
must  always  be  on  the  right  road  to  heaven,  even 
if  its  material  prosperity  should  not  be  dearly  vin- 
dicated. 

This  cold  and  massire  slarery  of  the  north  is 
dangerous  to  Europe;  which  maintains  over  its 
northern  frontier  an  immense  aggregation  of  bone 
and  muscles,  operating  like  spindles  and  wheels, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  motire  power,  without  an 
idea  of  responsibility.  The  magnitude  of  the 
system  prevents  the  hope  of  a  revolution,  except 
by  force.  The  slavery  of  the  United  States 
would  not  exist  for  twelre  months  if  it  were  con- 
fined to  a  small  number  of  persons.  The  number 
of  the  slaves  is  their  chain.  In  the  same  manner 
the  number  of  the  Russian  serfs  binds  them  to 
the  soil.  If  the  United  States  have  difficulty  in 
emancipating  four  millions  of  persons,  we  may  be 
satisfied  that  Russia  has  more  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  forty-four  millions. 

The  example  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  both 
destroyed  in  some  measure  by  the  practice  of 
•erfery,  has  no  influence  upon  the  Russian  land- 
owners and  nobility,  who  are  not  troubled  with  any 
desire  for  personal  freedom.  They  accept  their 
own  slarery  as  the  price  of  power.  They  are 
enabled  thereby  to  continue  their  own  influence 
over  scTeral  thousand  persons ;  and  they  revenge 
themselves  upon  the  multitude  beneath,  instead  of 
the  few  above  them.  The  system  will  be  shaken 
into  firagments,  but  not  perhaps  until  it  has  done 
more  than  one  errand  of  blood  into  the  world 
without ;  for  yet  its  existence  is  often  forgotten 
even  by  the  neighbouring  states,  whose  people 
direct  their  attention  conveniently  and  abnost  ex- 
dusivdy  to  tropical  slavery. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  our  West 
Indian  colonies,  after  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  by  Hindoos,  The  scheme  might  have  bem 
suceessf nl,  but  it  was  opposed  by  "  the  benevo- 
lent;** who  sought  to  wipe  out  the  sin  of  our 
ancestry  in  making  the  negroes  slaves,  by  turning 
them  into  protected  workmen.  They  opposed  the 
immigration  of  Hindoos  from  Asia»  or  negroes 
from  Africa,  on  the  different  pleas  that  they  were 
beathens  who  would  contaminate  the  natiye  West 
Indian  negroes;  that  they  would  compete  with  the 
latter  in  the  labour  market,  and  reduce  its  price ; 
and,  finally,  that  they  would  be  turned  into  slaves. 
These  pretences  were  either  false  or  frivolous. 
The  contamination  of  the  heathen  would  have 
been  met  by  the  same  agencies  that  had  converted 
their  predecessors  from  idolatry.  The  Tarious 
ehurches  and  societies  interested  in  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  generally  should  have  been  glad  to 
find  a  number  brought  under  their  influence,  and 
the  example  of  others,  upon  a  comparatively 
narrow  fidd.  The  immigration  of  new  labourers 
would  have  necessarily  reduced  the  price  of  labour, 
Scott,  that  was  required  ;  for  the  planters  who  were 
oeeded^elled  to  compete  with  the  cheapest  countries, 


were  entitled  to  obtain  work  at  the  lowest  possBik 
price.  The  condition  of  the  native  n^roes  eosW 
not  have  been  deteriorated  on  this  account,  for  ai 
industrious  man  is  not  dependent  upon  wages  'm  t 
tropicd  island,  with  ground  at  a  nominal  pm. 
The  third  objection  that  immigration  would  hsn 
been  another  name  for  the  slave  trade,  implies  thift 
our  authorities  would  not  haye  attended  to  tteir 
business  ;  that  the  objectors  themselves  woi^ 
have  neglected  their  duty ;  and  that  an  emaneipiied 
population  of  neariy  one  miUum,  with  their  aims- 
ters  and  other  educated  men — for  tliey  have 
educated  persons  among  them — would  have  aUovad 
the  repetition  of  the  crime  without  remonsttanee. 

The  opposition  was  only  partially  soooesaful,  kt 
a  number  of  Hindoos  were  engaged,  and  lib^miei 
negroes  were  allowed  to  labour  for  the  plaaite^ 
who  bare  thus  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
cruisers  after  slave  ships.  The  Anglo-Iodiaa  Gt* 
Temment  required  onerous  conditions  on  the  mi* 
gration  of  their  subjects,  which  have  been  suoeenfol 
in  the  Mauritius,  although,  from  the  greater  £s- 
tance  of  the  West  Indian  colonies,  and  the 
iuo'eased  expenditure  on  the  voyage,  thej  has 
operated  against  the  success  of  immigratifla  is 
them.  StiU,  we  believe  that  these  partial  auppfiei 
of  labour  have  saved  the  fragments  of  West  Iimbb 
prosperity  handed  down  to  the  present  year,  for  ft 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  emane^itoi 
negroes  would  prefer  any  other  life  to  worlc  is  te 
sugar  manufactories. 

The  Brasilian  Government  and  people,  aMwn^ 
they  possess  a  rast  extent  of  uncultivated  imi 
within  the  tropics,  have  legishited  agaiBsi  ttt 
slave  trade,  and   their  legislation   is   CutUri^ 
observed.    They  have  adopted  this  course  ^uQf^ 
the  instance  of  this  country,  and  also^  profads^ 
because  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  all  the  ' 
American  republics.    The  press  of  Britain 
refers  to  these  republics  except  in  terms  of 
passion  for  their  slow  progress.  They  are 
with  the  States,  in  forgetfulness  that  they 
the  forced  labour  of  the  Union.     When  the 
seised  Texas,  slavery  was  re-established. 
General  Walker  expected  to  establish 
President  of  Nicaragua,  he  repealed  the  «3t 
abolition  of  slavery.     If  the  United  SUti 
now  successful  in  their  hostilities  agaiaASiv 
Granada  at  Panama,  and  on  the  Atlantis  ihC^I%, 
they  would  engross  the  *'  waist "  of  AmeciB%l|f 
convert  it  into  a  davehdd.     Our  l^iskta*  ^^M-. 
mit  the  absurdity  of  always  supposing  IM  ^MJK 
goods  cannot  be  sdd  cheaper  than  thm  thift 
been  paid  for.  This  preternatural  nonaenat 
all  our  legislation  upon  the  subjeot» 
guidance  of  Lord  John  RusseU,  who  ' 
he  could  make  a  mirade  by  act  of 
even  by  a  resdution  on  the  sugar  duties^ 
scarcdy  the  dignity  belonging  to  a 
Free  labour  will  be  more  profitable  than  te 
the  bondsman,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  ijkm 
but  it  oannot  be  cheaper  under  exM^g 
stances  on  the  ^^<^  o«itin«tQ[e 
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Tbe  idea  of  forming  an  emigration  of  Asiatics  to 
oar  American  colonies  was  even  adopted  in  Cuba. 
That  island  had  a  nnmerons  population  at  the  date 
of  its  disoorerj  hj  the  Spaniards.  It  was  as  now, 
BO  then,  the  Qneen  of  the  Antilles  in  beauty,  and 
magnitade,  and  people.  The  latter  were  a  mild 
and  inoffensive  race,  whom  the  Spaniards  have 
swept  out  of  the  earth.  The  last  Indian  of  Cuba 
died  alone  long  ago. 

S?ar  since  the  Indians  were  unable  to  supply 
the  inoessant  labour  required  by  their  Spanish 
eonquopors,  the  latter  have  directed  a  steady  stream 
of  Aftican  blood  upon  the  island  to  irrigate  its  fer- 
tile soil  For  many  years  the  African  population 
ba?e  gradoally  increased  under  the  yoke,  yet  they 
aie  not  moch  over  one-half  of  the  entire  number  of 
inhabitants — Spaniards— of  Spanish  descent  and 
mixed  noes.  The  island  is  the  largest  of  the  West 
Indian  group,  and  could  occupy,  perhaps,  ten  times 
its  existing  labourers  in  its  proper  cultivation.  The 
Cabaos  have  grasped  a  krge  part  of  the  European 
lagar  trade  from  the  advantages  secured  to  them, 
partly  by  our  legislation  and  partly  by  our  neglect. 
This  ooontry  has  paid  large  sums  to  Spain  for 
treaties  against  the  slave  trade,  and  should  insist 
vpoQ  their  performance.  Yet  they  are  broken 
with  oool  pertinacity.  The  reason  is  intelligible 
after  we  are  tohi  that  the  present  Captain-General 
of  Coba  has  cleared  one  quarter  of  a  million 
■teriing  by  fees,  for  overlooking  importations  of 
slaves  during  his  short  tenure  of  power.  If  this 
tceasoie  be  correctly  reckoned,  and  we  take  it 
tttrdy  as  it  is  given,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
thevafau  of  the  trade.  The  slave-dealers  will 
ind  their  cargoes  when  they  can,  without  paying 
iees,  although  that  good  fortune  may  not  often 
belall  them ;  for  if  they  be  cute,  the  Cuban  officers 
fie  "cater,"  where  their  own  pockets  would  suffer 
from  any  dullness  of  vision.  The  latter,  however, 
have  opportunities  of  cheating  the  governor,  who 
ttnuot  be  everywhere  at  once,  even  when  he  has 
fte  aociunuhition  of  dollars  before  him  as  a  reason 
iir  watchfulness. 

A  British  cruiser,  the  Arab,  captured  off  the 
flahaa  coasts  a  month  or  more  since,  a  small 
^tmr.  The  vessel  was  abandoned  by  the  Captain 
*id  the  crew  after  they  found  that  the  Arab  must 
^*Htake  it.  They  left  the  negroes  and  the  ship 
^te  boats,  expecting  to  get  into  a  Cuban  creek 
'Alj,  Bfen  that  hope  was  disappointed — the 
4iab  boats  seized  tbem.  The  certain  belonged  to 
tte  United  States.  The  men  were  chiefly  derived 
Wthat  quarter  of  the  world.  The  ship  had 
Ml  bnilt  there.  Among  the  man-stealers  their 
^frvan  interprets  alone  was  communicative, 
w  stated  that  two  cargoes  of  slaves  were  run 
2^  of  African  bights  and  creeks  every  week. 
*fca  eitinate  is  pr^bly  exaggerated,  for  other 
^**6Bktiotts  make  the  annual  importation  of 
^4^0  slaves  into  Cuba  equal  to  Ave  thousand 
•^7.  The  African  gives  nearly  six  times  that 
>a»ber  after  allowing  for  only  small  cargoes ;  but 
ttpenUra  suppoKtion  that  Cuba  is  the  only  cus- 


tomer for  slaves,  although  that  is  not  altogether 
clear.  The  captain  boasted  that  while  the  capture 
would  cause  to  him,  personally,  a  loss  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  yet  he  was  not  ruined  by  the 
chase  and  its  results,  having  cleared  a  little  for- 
tune by  previous  thefts,  which  he  described  pro- 
bably as  ventures.  This  man  should  be  tried  for 
piracy  and  hung,  but  as  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  he  may  escape  with  the  loss  of  his 
slaves  and  his  ship.  The  government  of  that  re- 
public professed  to  join  other  civilised  nations  in 
opposition  to  the  slave  trade,  but  they  refused  the 
right  of  search  under  their  flag :  and  thus  slavers 
sail  under  it  and  escape  capture,  unless  the  cap- 
tains of  our  vessels  have  evidence  that  they  carry 
slaves.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  evidence 
is  the  slaver's  shield.  The  crime  of  requiring  it  is 
the  States*  disgrace.  The  government  and  people 
of  that  country  know  perfectly  that  slave  ships 
are  built  and  fitted  in  their  ports.  They  have, 
like  other  civiHzed  nations,  called  the  slave  trade 
piracy.  Will  they  even  now  seek  possession  of 
this  captain  and  his  crew,  in  order  to  do  jnstice 
on  their  bodies  P  We  are  certam  that  the  de- 
mand will  not  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  vessel  had  originally  shipped  five  hundred 
negroes ;  two-fifths  or  thereby  had  perished  before 
the  capture  on  the  voyage.  Ghreat  ingenuity 
was  displayed  in  packing  the  negroes.  The 
place  was  so  small  that  the  Arab's  people  were 
astonished  to  find  nearly  three  hundred  persons 
living  there  in  one  unsightly  mass  of  filth  and 
vermin.  The  young  negresses,  of  whom  forty  were 
alive  on  the  slaver,  were  lodged  in  the  cabin,  which 
was  turned  into  a  harem  for  the  captain  and  his 
mate.  When  the  remnant  of  this  Ul-fated  com- 
pany were  landed  in  Jamaica,  they  exhibited  all 
the  ferocity  of  the  starved  for  food  and  water. 
Their  rescue  astonished  them  more  than  their 
seizure,  and  the  Arab  gave  to  the  Queen  three 
hundred  more  of  very  loyal  although  very  poor 
subjects  by  the  day's  work ;  and  yet  the  object  of 
the  British  cruisers  on  the  African  coast  is  known 
to  even  some  of  the  inland  nations,  for  Dr.  Living- 
stone, we  understand,  found  a  welcome  among 
tribes  who  had  never  been  visited  by  one  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  because  he  bdonged  to  the  nation 
who  liberated  the  captives  of  Africa. 

Some  persons  say  that  the  legislation  of  our 
Parliament  upon  sugar  did  not  promote  slavery. 
Without  examining  the  reasoning  on  which  they 
support  this  statement— because  there  is  none  to 
be  examined — we  infer  that  all  parties  in  this 
country  expect  the  strict  observance  of  treaties. 
Great  Britain  has  paid  money  to  Spain  for  the 
suppression  of  this  trade,  and  should  insbt  upon 
obtaining  the  bargain,  if  necessary,  by  sending 
a  fleet  with  a  messenger — the  former  to  the 
Havannah,  and  the  latter  to  Madrid. 

The  assumption,  for  a  season  at  least,  of  the 
sovereignty  over  the  unoccupied  coasts  of  AMca, 
would  be  more  decisive  than  negotiations  witU 
Spain  or  any  other  plan,  and  more  useful;  but  tto[^ 
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remedy  would  be  described  as  theft,  bj  the  gentle- 
men who  vonld  pronounce  against  an  attempt  to 
rescue  a  traveller  from  banditti,  as  a  breach  of  the 
gallant  non-intervention  principle. 

The  African  slave  trade  is  not  the  blackest  sin 
of  Cuba.  A  lower  depth  has  been  found  in  the 
black  pool  of  guilt  connected  with  slave  dealing 
there  than  any  hitherto  sounded.  After  the  pro- 
posal to  employ  Indian  coolies  in  our  West  Indian 
colonies  had  grown  into  practice,  the  Cuban 
planters  considered  whether  they  could  not  make 
something  out  of  Asiatics.  They  could  not  ob- 
tain Hindoos,  for  obvious  reasons.  They  felt 
that  thb  class  of  men  had  powerful  protectors, 
and  it  would  have  been  very  inconvenient,  in- 
deed, to  have  had  British  cruisers  inquiring  into 
the  treatment  of  British  subjects  on  their  coasts. 
The  coolies  of  India  had,  moreover,  abundant  fields 
for  their  labour  in  the  American  colonies  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  while  the  Anglo-Indian  Govern- 
ment had  not  sufiBcient  confidence  in  the  Spanish 
▼iceroys  to  allow  emigration  to  their  colonies. 

The  Chinese  Government  was  less  particular, 
and  had  no  objections  to  its  male  subjects  courting 
fortune  in  the  west,  if  the  female  portion  of  the 
community  were  not  abstracted.  The  exception  is 
remarkable,  because  female  infants  are  not  re|;arded 
with  kindness  iu  many  provinces  of  China.  Infan- 
ticide is  not  uncommon  in  that  empire,  but  it  is 
chiefly  confined  to  female  children. 

Some  months  since,  the  readers  of  the  London 
police  reports  were  shocked  by  the  incidental 
narrative  of  a  British  captain  and  a  portion  of  his 
crew.  They  quarrelled  on  some  other  subject,  and 
during  the  examination,  the  nature  of  the  ship's 
freight  from  China  was  mentioned.  The  vessel 
had  been  chartered  to  bring  coolies  to  Cuba  from 
Hong-Kong.  These  Chinese  labourers  were  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  work 
expected  from  them.  They  virtually  were  kid- 
napped, for  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
they  expected  to  land  in  Australia  or  California. 
The  mortality  on  that  ship  daring  the  voyage  was 
scandalous.  The  vessel  became  a  floating  prison  of 
the  plague.  Wherever  it  swled  the  Angel  of 
Death  floated  above,  and  the  sharks  beneath,  its 
shadow.  Tlie  horrors  of  the  African  middle 
passage  were  equalled  in  the  terrors  of  the  Asiatic. 

We  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
Captain  Seymour  is  acquitted  in  the  official  corres- 
pondence of  cruelty  to  these  Chinese  emigrants. 
We  cannot  join  in  this  "  not  guilty."  He 
acknowledges  that  the  men  mutinied  before  they 
left  the  harbour  of  Hong-Kong,  and  endeavoured 
to  land.  They  were  prevented  by  force,  to  which 
he  was  an  active,  and,  necessarily,  a  consenting 
party ;  yet  he  has  no  doubt  that  one-third  of  the 
men  were  kidnapped.  As  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
freight  did  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  emi- 
grants who  came  on  board,  but  the  number  who 
knded  at  the  Havannab,  we  assume  that  ordinary 
care  was  bestowed  upon  them  during  the  voyage, 
but  Captain  Seymour  knew  that  he  sailed  with 


thirty-eight  sick  men,  whom  the  emigration  olScer 
never  saw—  that  the  men  were  kept  on  board  bj 
the  use  of  sabres,  and  even  grape  and  canister. 
They  were  lodged  under  artillery,  and  we  ate  not 
astonished  that  they  endeavoured  to  mutiny. 

The  case  of  the  John  Calvin  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
ship's  name,  as,  indeed,  is  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  for  he  was  a  warm-hearted  man.  The 
John  Calvin  is,  we  believe,  a  Scotch  ship,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  deiiouncing  the  trade  in  which 
it  was  engaged  as  not  inferior  to  African  slave- 
hunting.  The  captain  of  the  John  Calvin  applied 
for  and  obtained  license  to  ship  three  hundred  and 
one  passengers  at  Hong-Kong,  of  whom  all,  except 
eighty  one,  left  the  ship  before  its  departure,  and 
the  emigration  agent  certified,  therefore,  for  the 
latter  number,  but  the  John  Calvin  lost  one 
hundred  and  ten  passengers  on  the  voysge,  and 
landed  a  large  number.  That  ship,  therefore, 
evaded  the  Emigration  Act.  The  Duke  of  Portlaal 
had  one  hundred  and  thirty  deaths  on  the  passage^ 
or  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  who  sailed. 
Simibr  cases  have  become  so  common  that  the 
trade  must  be  suppressed.  British  vessels  cannot 
be  permitted  to  recommence  a  secoud  slave  trade 
which  is  worse  than  the  first. 

We  do  not  see  how  Captain  Seymour,  of  thi 
Duke  of  Portland,  can  extricate  himself  from  tkt 
charge  of  driving  a  slave  trade  to  the  proportioft 
of  one- third  of  his  cargo ;  when  he  confesses  tfail 
this  number  were  kidnapped.  His  own  words  tg\ 
— "  The  Chinese  mutinied  before  we  sailed  froM 
Hong  Kong,  on  account  of  their  wanting 
money.     /  believe  one  third  of  them  kidnoj^eSi^ 

He  may  allege  that  he  did  not  believe  in  H 
Kong  what  he  now  believes  in  London ;  yet  U 
at  the  former  port  that  the  first  mutiny  broke 
among  his  passsengers.     That   fact   should 
convinced  him  that  he  was  not  conveying  vol 
emigrants,  and  any  captain  in  the  British 
tile  navy  should  have  examined  the  case  tbi 
before  he  went  further.     Captain  Seymour 
argue  that  the  Emigration  Commissioner 
him  from  any  care  over  the  passengers ;  or  tblt 
responsibility  rested   with  Don  R.   A.  IL 
of  Havannab,  who  was  the  shipper  of  the 
and  who  was  then  resident  at  Macao,  or 
agents,  Messrs.  Lyall,  Still,  and  Co.,  of  H< 
These  man-trappers  shipped,  according  to 
Seymour,  over  one  hundred  Chinese  who 
napped.     They  easily  obtained  the 
British  captain  and  crew  to  coerce  a  m 
stolen  men.     They  called   for  and   obi 
assistance  of  the  Hong  Kong  police,  who^ 
lieve,  are  paid  by  this  country  and  serve  ooc 
in  compelling  the  Chinese  coolies  to  foLBI 
tract  which  they  never   made.     Mr.    lioll 
Emigration  Officer,  certified  readily  that 
was  well  found  in  every   respect,  and 
conveying  the  poor  Chinese  passsengers 
destination.     He  did  not  even  examine  tfc^ 
berths  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  before  Um 
sailed,  or  he  would  have  found  thiHj>a^^ 
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supposed  emigrants  unable  bj  sickness  to  move 
oat  of  them.     The  vessel,  notwithstanding,  started 
la  the  shape  of  a  floating  hospital,  nearly  a  month 
behind  the  proper  time  to  commence  the  voyage. 
HoDg  Kong  cannot  yet  be  so  very  large  a  place  that 
these  proceedings  were  not  well  known  to  its  inha- 
bitants.    Even  Sir  John  Bowring  and  his  staff 
might  have  been  acquainted  with  the  departure  of 
these  emigrants.    We  musl  say,  therefore,  that  the 
system  reflects  no  credit  whatever  upon  the  autho- 
rities  of  that   settlement;   which  Great  Britain 
docs  not  ostensibly  support  as  a  depot  for  kid- 
Btpped  coolies,  who  may  as  well  be  considered 
slaves.    So  far  as  is  known  of  the  treatment  of 
ttesc  coolies  in  Cuba,  they  are  aU  deceived  or 
kidnapped.      The  most  ignorant  men   on  earth 
would  not  undergo  voluntarily  the  torture,  under 
the  name  of  work,  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
As  a  matter  of  morals,  therefore,  it  signifieth  not 
whether  the  coolies  are  caught  by  force  or  fraud, 
^ey  are  caught  and  deceived,  or  forced  to  sail. 
They  mutmy,  become  sick,  or  become  suicides  in 
»  ve7  extraordinary  number  of  cases— which  only 
prove  that  those  who  entered  voluntarily  expected 
t  short  voyage,  and  find  that  they  are  bound  upon 
I  long  one,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     Any 
httle  religion  possessed  by  a  Chinaman  in   his 
hcathcmsh  and  natural  state,  is  connected  with 
the  graves  of  his   ancestry.      By  a  distortion  of 
Bhuddism  itself  he  worships  the  dead;  therefore. 
Commissioner  Yeh  attracts  runaways  back  to  his 
dommions  by  threatening  to  ruin  and  wreck  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors,  after  his  intention  to 
M  their  posterity  has  failed  to  frighten  them. 
The  diflkulty  of  inducing  men  with  that  belief  to 
teive  their  native  land  permanently  may  be  easily 
jTOJgmed,  but  in    their   present    condition    the 
CInncse  are  not  acceptable  settlers.     The  gradual 
^ow  of  that  people  into  the  Asiatic  lands  on 
weir  western  frontiers,  is  a  different  matter  from 
*eir  transportation  across  the  waste  of  waters,  to 
tt  island  eight  or  nine  thousand  miles  from  their 
Mffles,  out  of  which  they  can  never  escape.     "We 
«re  not  astonished,  therefore,  that  Captain  Sey- 
oour  says  h6  never  lay  down  in  bed  during  the 
foyage  vrithout  a  cutUss  by  his  side.     A  voyage 
■J^d  by  continuous  fevers,  by  refusals  to  eat, 
when  food  had  to  be   forced  down  the  coolies 
«^t8,  by  frequent  mutinies,  by  many  suicides, 
■^corpses  almost  every  day,  was   sufficient  to 
»™r  the  sleep  of  any  captain,  however  strong 
sinaed. 

TJ»e  papers  submitted  to  Parliament  in  this  case 
»atam  a  statement  of  John  Hagan,  who  shipped 
»  Moond  mate  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at 
wndon,  in  March  1855.  Captain  Seymour  has 
wdcd  notes  to  this  statement,  and  together,  texts 
^  notes,  they  form  an  execrable  document.  Mr. 
assays  that  Mr.  C.  B.  lliUiers,  the  Emigration 
Officer,  only  visited  the  men  once,  and  did  not 
^m  their  agreements  individually.  Captain 
*^moar  believes  that  Mr  Hilliers  was  on  board 
*e  vessel  twice,  if  not  more;  but  he  does  not 


add  that  he  examined  the  agreements.  He  asserts, 
however,  that  the  persons  who  were  ill,  on  that 
gentleman's  visit,  suffered  from  sea-sickness,  hav- 
ing made  a  rough  voyage  from  Macao.  On  this 
subject,  Mr.  Farrer,  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  writes  to  Mr. 
Labouchere  on  the  6  th  of  last  February,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

The  statement  made  by  Hagan,  who,  my  Lords  have 
reason  to  believe  to  be  a  respectable  and  trnstirorthy  man, 
was  made  in  the  presence  of  certain  officers  of  this  depart- 
ment,  and  subsequently  taken  down  in  writing. 

Mr.  Labonchere  will  observe  that,  if  this  statement  be 
true,  a  large  number  of  emigrants  were  sick  at  the  time  the 
emigration  officer  granted  his  certificate;  that  he  did  not  see 
them  individually ;  and  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
that  personal  communication  vrith  each  of  the  emigrants 
which  would  seem  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  the  agreements  with  them  were  properly  made,  and 
understood. 

My  Lords  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  they  are  not 
considering  a  charged  as  proved,  which  the  emigration 
officer  has  no  means  of  rebutting,  but  they  think  it  right  to 
call  Mr.  Labouchere*s  attention  to  the  statement  made,  in 
order  that  fall  inquiry  may  be  made  at  Hongkong. 

The  examination  into  the  passengers  booked  for 
the  John  Calvin  was  certainly  of  small  importance 
in  its  issue,  although  correct  on  principle.  The 
John  Calvin  filled  up,  notwithstanding  the  Emi- 
gration Officer's  examinations ;  and  the  withdrawal 
of  all  except  eighty-one  passengers.  Knowing 
that  circumstance,  probably  by  report,  Mr.  Hilliers 
may  have  been  less  particular  next  time,  for  the 
John  Calvin  sailed  before  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Farrer  was  dated  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1867;  and  no  steps  were  taken  re- 
specting it  by  Mr.  Labouchere  until  the  14th  of 
Maroh.  Three  mails  were  forwarded  to  the  East 
before  the  inquiry  was  sent  to  Sir  John  Bowring. 
Upon  the  14th  of  Maroh  Mr.  Labouchere,  in  a 
despatch  addressed  to  the  (Government  representa- 
tive in  Hong  Kong,  wrote : — 

From  the  enclosures  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  No.  5, 
dated  1st  January,  it  appears  that  the  passengers  embarked 
in  the  **  John  Calvin**  were  duly  inspected,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  their  agreements  ascertained.  In  compliance  with 
the  concluding  suggestion  in  the  letter  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  dated  5th  January,  I  hare  to  request  yon  will  inquire 
what  record  or  evidence  may  exist,  that  a  simiUr  oourte  was 
pursued  in  regard  to  the  "  Duke  of  Portland.** 

The  reply  to  this  despatch  cannot  arrive  until 
July,  perhaps  towards,  the  close  of  the  month ; 
and  when  it  comes  no  great  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  matter.  We  only  fear  that  our  own 
suggestion  is  correct,  and  that  Mr.  Hilliers,  seeing 
that  no  good  was  done  by  being  particular,  had 
determined  to  inspect  the  Duke  of  PortUnd's 
cargo  of  coolies  in  bulk,  and  give  them  a  lecture 
on  patience  before  their  departure,  knowing  well 
that  patience  would  be  more  requsite  for  them  on 
the  passage  than  any  of  the  other  virtues  taught 
by  their  Confucius ;  provided  he  did  teach 
patience,  which  we  suppose  was  the  case ;  for  few 
practise,  but  everybody  teaches  the  propriety  of 
seeking  to  attain  the  ornament  of  a  ra^sek  and\Tp 
quiet  spirit.  igi  ize  5^ 
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The  following  is  an  additionid  extract  from  Mr. 
Labouchere*s  despatch : — 

With  respect  to  both  TeneU,  I  with  an  explMation  apon 
the  number*  they  were  computed  to  be  legaUv  qoalifted  to 
earry.  The  body  of  nilee  appended  to  the  Chinese  passenger 
aet  reqaired  for  each  passenger  a  spaoe  of  ftve  superficial 
ftet  apon  the  upper,  and  12  superKcial  feet  upon  the  bwer 
deck.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Hongkong  legislatare  has 
esereiaed  its  power  to  substitute  another  set  of  rules,  but 
the  figures  embodied  in  the  Emigration  Ofl&cers*  Certificates 
would  only  allow  about  three  superficial  feet  abofe,  and 
eight  below,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  passengers  de- 
clared admissible  on  the  **  John  Caltin**  and  the  **  Duke  of 
PortUmd."  I  shall  be  glad  to  receite  a  report  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  space  prescribed  in  the  rules  annexed  is,  in  my 
opinion,  decidedly  not  larger  than  sufficient,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  diminished.  I  may  also  remark,  that  no  requirement 
of  the  Passengers*  Act  is  more  important  than  the  one 
limiting  the  numbers  to  bo  carried,  and  that  it  is  additionally 
useful  from  its  simplicity,  and  the  consequent  ease  with 
which  this  security  for  the  good  of  the  passengers  can  be 
enforced. 

Thia  extract  raises  an  important  question.  Mr. 
Laboachere^speaks  of  the  Hong  Kong  Legislatare 
as  a  power  in  the  State.  He  could  not  write 
more  respeotfuHj  of  the  Canadian  Legislature; 
although  we  assume  that  the  Hong  Kong  constitu- 
ency is  not  Tcry  numerous.  That  municipal  body 
who  take  a  name  that  they  do  not  merit  cannot 
be  allowed  to  alter  regulations  affecting  British 
shipping  in  the  way  which  the  Colonial  Secretary 
suggests.  The  number  of  feet  allocated  to  each 
passenger,  under  the  Passenger  Act  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Labouchere,  are  not  too  many.  To  the 
public  generally  they  will  rather  appear  too  few. 
For  a  voyage  in  the  tropics  of  eight  thousand 
miles,  we  would  like  a  little  more  space ;  but  if  the 
Hong  Kong  Legislature  may  contract  even  this 
miserable  quantity  at  their  pleasure,  the  Govern- 
ment might  dispense  with  the  farce  of  making 
laws  on  the  subject  at  home.  The  answer  to  Mr. 
Labouchere*s  letter  will  not  be  here  until  mid- 
summer. 

We  inquire  now — why  this  traffic  has  had  any 
countenance  from  the  imperial  Government  ?  The 
members  of  the  Cabinet  must  have  known  that  the 
Chinese  coolies  were  ignorant  respecting  Cuba, 
and  the  duties  of  its  labourers.  They  must  have 
supposed  that  these  persons  were  ignorant,  not 
nominally  but  really,  of  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
and  the  treatment  that  they  would  meet  on  its 
completion.  They  might  have  enquired  whether 
any,  and  how  many,  of  those  labourers  who  had 
passed  the  ordeal  of  Cuba,  ever  returned  to  tell 
their  tales  of  hardship.  Nevertheless,  they  autho- 
rised the  trade  from  Hongkong  by  passing  acts 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  ships  which  would 
be  permitted  to  clear  out  with  emigrants  from  the 
British  port  of  the  extreme  east.  Even  this  Act, 
which  seems  not  only  to  be  full  of  objections,  but 
to  be  altogether  objectionable,  is  modified  to  please 
such  firms  as  Lyall,  Still,  and  Co.,  or  repealed 
virtually  to  allow  any  degree  of  pressure. 

A  trade  commenced  with  the  vigour  shown  by 
the  John  Calvin  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  was 


sure  to  prosper.  Accordingly,  we  receive  ao 
Chinese  paper  that  has  not  evidence  of  its  magni- 
tude ;  while  British  shipping  continues  to  do  the 
chief  business.  By  the  last  overland  mail,  iafor- 
mation  has  been  received  that  the  Henrietta  Maria 
had  been  picked  up  in  the  Chinese  seas,  with 
sixty  Chinese  emigrants,  and  four  of  her  crew. 
The  captain  and  crew  had  abandoned  the  vessel 
during  a  mutiny  of  the  Chinese,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  persons  named.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  of  the  emigrants  left  the  ship  subsequently. 
The  fate  of  the  defeated  captain  and  crew,  and  of 
the  great  body  of  the  mutineers,  is  unknown.  The 
ship  was  bound  for  the  Havannah. 

The  paper  in  which  we  find  the  story  of  the 
Henrietta  Maria,  also  contains  the  buUetin  of 
Captain  John  Wardrop,  of  the  ship  Guhiare,ia 
which  he  narrates  his  defeat  of  a  piratical  attempt 
by  the  coolies  upon  his  ship  to  seise  the  vessel 
A  battle  ensued  between  the  coolies  and  the  crew, 
which  Captain  Wardrop  describes  in  warlike  lan- 
guage. The  coolies  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  five  killed  and  thirty  wounded,  eight  of  whom 
dwd  subsequently.  The  Gulnare  returned  to  Hong 
Kong.  Eighteen  of  the  coolies  were  tried,  aec(Hrdiog 
to  Captain  Wardrop,  and  three  of  them  wen 
sentenced  to  be  hui^ ;  and  are,  he  saya,  "to  he 
hanged." 

The  Overland  Friend  of  Ckintt  to  (me  of  these 
statements  affixes  the  very  innocent^  note,  thrf 
complaimta  on  these  repeated  mutinies  on  boaid 
coolie  ships  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  riariML 
Being  the  first,  it  will  also  be  the  last.  Tet  hef% 
we  must  see  if  comments,  as  they  are  nece86a% 
cannot  be  made  useful.  The  party  who  have  M 
so  much  sympathy  for  Commissioner  Ifktm^ 
perhaps,  be  induced  to  give  a  better  caoM  tte 
his  the  benefit  of  their  energy  and  leisure.  Vk 
country  must  be  roused  against  an  incipient 
trade,  conducted  under  its  fiag,  for  the  sake  «f 
miserable  freight  earned  in  the  businesa. 
have  more  particularly  referred  to  the  case  of  M 
Duke  of  Portland  than  to  that  of  the  John  ^ ' 
because  the  result  of  the  Lord  Advocate's 
into  the  latter  is  not  yet  published,  llie  Al 
General  of  England  will  omit  a  duty  if  ho 
examine  closely  into  the  conduct  of  the  ymtM 
carried  off  more  than  one  hundred  ChinoM^ ' 
ship,  believing  them  to  be  kidnapped* 
acquitted  of  inhumanity  in  the 
paper,  but,  with  deference  to  official  aul 
first  charge  against  him  is  not  inhumanity 
as  an  incident,  of  what  we  should  call,- 
erroneously  cail, — man-stealing. 

Our  Government  cannot  plead  ignorano^ 
probable  fate  of  these  Chinese  codies 
They  know  that  their  doom  is  misery — a 
and  toilsome — and  they  cannot  be  aoqi ' 
a  deep  guilt  if  they  do  not  suppress  tbe 
Hong  Kong,  and  in  British  vessels.    Wd 
all^;e,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  yet  we  wo«U 
surprised  to  learn,  that  these 
increased  the  mmity  of  ^  Chimie 
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aronnd  Canton  to  British  interests  and  subjects. 
The  local  war  existing  at  Canton  may  have  been 
hastened  by  this  miserable  trade.  The  bitterness 
imparted  to  the  contest  may,  very  probably, 
originate  in  our  kidnapping  men  for  the  benefit  of 
Cuba — and  the  injury  of  our  own  colonies  and 
possessions. 

The  subject  commends  itself  by  its  red  and 
scarlet  crimes  to  the  enmity  of  the  Anti-Slavery- 
Societies — if  they  have  vigour  and  vitality  left, 
after  consenting  to  other  measures,  which  they 
have  allowed  to  pass  without  rebuke.  If  the  old 
are  dead,  their  place  wHl  be  supplied,  unless  the 


Government  show  symptoms  of  doing  something 
more  than  the  establishment  of  new  regulations 
for  the  business.  The  hypocrisy  of  maintaining 
cruisers  to  suppress  the  African  slave-trade,  and 
allowing  our  ships,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring 
coolies  to  the  Cuban  shambles,  is  more  than  this 
nation*oan  afford.  Who  is  there  that  still  remem- 
bers the  enthusiasm  that  swept  slavery  out  of 
existence  in  a  shower  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds, 
could  suppose  that  Gh:eat  Britain  would  engage  in 
kidnapping  coolies,  to  be  murdered  in  Cuba,  for  a 
few  thousand  sovereigns  P 
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It  was  a  festal  day  in  Heaven ;  for  summer  had 
begun,  and  the  monarch  of  the  sky  rose  with  in- 
cr^ised  splendour,  to  celebrate  this  his  season  of 
beauty  and  luxuriance. 

Aurora,  to  whom  the  ceremony  of  his  rising  was 
intrasted,  exhausted  all  her  resources  to  do  honour 
to  the  occasion.  She  decked  her  liaDdmaidens, 
the  douds,  in  their  brightest  attire,  bordering  their 
fleecy  garments  of  the  purest  white  with  a  golden 
rim,  and  casting  a  roseate  veil  over  all.  Then  she 
paved  their  aerial  path  with  orange,  graduated  to 
the  palest  primrose,  and  studded  this,  also,  with 
golden  spangles,  which  shone  resplendent  on  the 
deep  blue  vault  of  Heaven. 

'nie  potent  monarch  of  the  sky  was  well  pleased 
with  these  arrangements,  and  he  consequently  rose 
in  the  very  best  of  tempers,  and  shone  benignantly 
on  the  children  of  Earth. 

First  the  great  towering  mountains  received  his 
smile — and  a  glow  of  ruddy  pleasure  lit  up  their 
snowy  heads,  creeping  from  them  gradually  down, 
until  it  reached  their  base,  where  sat  a  crowd  of 
noxioos,  malicious  vapours,  enemies  of  man,  artifl- 
Oert  of  diseases  to  him  in  the  shape  of  rheumatisms, 
OOQsamptions,  and  many  other  ills. 

The  smile  of  the  great  heavenly  potentate 
josi  touched  them,  and  it  acted  like  a  charm ; — for 
off  they  all  flew  in  dudgeon,  crowding  together  in 
ft  dark  and  sullen  mass,  sitting  half  way  up  the 
moaatain,  sulking  and  lowering,  and  threatening  to 
eome  down  again  as  soon  as  ever  King  Sol  (for  so 
this  great  monarch  was  named)  had  gone  away 
again. 

How  glorious  all  nature  looked  I  Millions  of 
tplriCs,  unseen  to  mortal  eyes,  danced  jocundly  in 
tbe  ^re  morning  air,  chaunting  their  heaven-bom 
songs  of  praise  and  joy.  All  nature  was  happy — 
•fl,  ^ve  one  etherial  being,  who,  with  drooping 
wiags  and  broken  harp,  stood  in  the  pathway  of 
ti)«  monarch  of  the  sky. 


"  Iris,  mine  own  loved  messenger,  wherefore  so 
sadr 

But  the  wings  drooped  still,  and  the  harp  fell 
lower  in  her  hands. 

Then  there  arose  a  chorus  of  heavenly  music. 
'Twas  the  morning  hymn.  Its  melody  stole  over 
the  sorrowing  spirit,  and,  as  it  ceased,  her  voice 
was  heard,  like  the  last  tone  of  an  Eolian  harp. 

"  I  sorrow  that  this  glory  which  I  share,  these 
sunbeams  on  which  I  dance,  should  be  denied  to 
some  of  those  who  pine  in  misery.  I  would  crave 
a  boon,  great  monarch,'* — and  she  knelt  before 
him  : — "  Grant  me  one  warm  sunbeam  to  carry 
where  I  will." 

Then  the  voices  of  Heaven's  children  broke  forth 
again  in  a  rejoicing  song  of  grateful  praise,  as  the 
spirit's  request  was  complied  with. 

N3W,  her  drooping  pinions  were  spread  in  rapid 
flight,  as,  folding  a  sunbeam  to  her  bosom,  she  took 
her  way  from  heaven  to  earth. 

On  she  flew — and  she  hugged  her  treasure  yet 
more  closely,  for  she  feared  it  would  be  stolen  from 
her.  Down  her  coloured  way  she  sped — down,  and 
down,  and  down — until  she  alighted  on  a  glittering 
dome  of  gold. 

It  was  an  eastern  palace,  a  monument  of  mag- 
nificence. Gems  of  rare  vidue  adorned  its  marble 
walls;  the  treasures  of  the  earth  had  been  ransacked 
to  provide  for  its  embellishment. 

"  Shall  I  leave  thee  here,  mine  own  sunbeam  P" 
asked  the  spirit: — "  shall  I  make  this  thine  home  P" 
and  she  just  peeped  into  her  bosom  at  her  treasure ; 
and  there  it  lay,  so  pure  and  bright !  Then  she 
looked  at  the  magnificent  work  of  man,  the  palace ; 
but  its  glory  had  departed,  its  lustre  had  faded 
before  the  beauty  of  nature's  handiwork,  before  the 
brilliancy  of  the  warm  sunbeam  ;  and  Iris  then 
knew  that  this  was  no  place  for  her  treasured 
gift.  So,  on  she  flew  with  it  for  many  a  long  and 
weary  mile,  over  both  sea  and  land.     At  last  she 
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came  lo  a  city — a  great  noUy,  dirty,  bastling  city, 
with  its  smoke  and  filth  of  CTcry  kind. 

**  Here  art  thou  wanted !  here  art  thoa  wanted, 
roy  treasure !"  said  the  gentle  spirit ;  "  but,  how 
can  I  leave  thee  in  tliis  human  den,  with  nought 
worthy  of  thee  P" 

"Nought  worthy?'*  said  a  still  small  voice; 
•*  presumptuous  spirit !  fold  thy  wings,  tarry  in  thy 
course^  and  see  whether  thou  can'st  not  bestow 
thy  gifts  worthily  here.     Behold  !** 

The  spirit  closed  her  half-spread  wings.  Before 
her  stood  one  with  heavy  eyes  and  famine-pinched 
face — a  child  in  years,  a  woman  in  sorrow  and 
experience.  Her  clothes  hung  in  rags  about  her, 
and  displayed  her  delicate  limbs  of  marble  white- 
ness. How  that  loving  spirit  longed  for  a  mortal 
tongue,  to  whisper  words  of  comfort  to  that  friend- 
less being ! 

A  stranger  passed,  and  gave  her  alms.  They  were 
seized  with  avidity,  and  the  wild  eyes  looked  an 
intensity  of  joy.  How  swiftly  the  bare  feet  sped 
on! — in  quest  of  bread,  perchance?  No,  she 
entered  a  fruiterer's  shop,  and  spent  the  whole  of 
this,  her  fortune,  in  a  few  strawberries ! 

On  again,  until  she  had  traversed  the  length  of 
the  dirty  street,  and  turned  into  a  narrow  alley, 
swarming  with  riotous  children. 

The  spirit  hovered  over  her,  and,  with  her 
2q>hyr  wings,  fanned  each  noisome  air  from  the 
poor  child's  heated  brows. 

On  again,  until  she  reached  a  court  leading  from 
this  alley,  and  looking  still  more  wretched  and 
uninhabitable.  She  entered  a  miserable  abode, 
and,  with  a  quick  and  happy  step,  ascended  the 
stairs.  With  a  gentle  hand  she  unclosed  a  door. 
The  room  she  entered  contained  a  miserable  bed, 
one  chair,  and  a  deal  table. 

A  lad  of  about  sixteen  was  lying  on  the  bed. 
How  his  eyes  beamed  with  affection  as  he  saw  the 
girl  approach ! 

She  placed  her  hand  on  his  head ;  alas !  there 
was  no  abatement  of  the  fever. 

She  held  up  a  strawberry  to  him — another,  and 
another  I 

The  eager  eyes  of  the  suffering  boy  proclaimed 
his  delight  at  so  unexpected  a  treat  The  girl 
raised  a  strawberry  to  his  lips. 

"  No,  Euth,  not  one  morsel,  unless  you  taste  it 
first." 

To  please  him,  she  consented.  There  they  sat, 
those  two  friendless  beings — he,  so  soon  to  be  in  a 
happier  world,  she 

The  boy's  eyes  suddenly  rested  on  the  window. 

"  Look,  dear  sister,"  he  said ;  <*  look ! — a  gentle 
radiance  seems  to  come  even  from  those  dull  clouds, 
and  a  balmy  fragrance  spreads  around,  reminding 
me  of  other  days,  before  we  came  to  the  smoky 
town,  when  we  lived  'mid  green  fields  and  glorious 
valleys,  when  the  lark,  with  her  wild  melody, 
roused  us  from  our  morning  slumbers,  and  the 
nightingale's  plaintive  note  lulled  us  to  our  evening 
rest !    Ah  I  Ruth — that  was  a  happy  time !" 


For  some  moments  his  mind  seemed  to  be  sb- 
aorbed  in  the  past. 

"  Ruth,"  he  at  length  said,  "  what  will  you  do 
when  I  am  gone  ?  Who  will  love  you  then,  mj 
sister  ?  Who— who  be  kind  to  you,  and  speik 
the  word  of  sympathy  to  your  heart  ?"  He  bent 
his  dying  eyes  sadly  on  her.  She  took  his  wasted 
hands  in  hers,  and  pressed  them  to  her  lips,  thea 
in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  The  gesture  alone  wu 
an  answer;  but  her  words  also  replied  to  his 
question. 

"The  same  God,"  she  said,  "who  has  loved 
me  for  sixteen  long  years,  wUl  love  me  still— still 
show  me  His  loving  kindness.  In  mercy  has  He 
afflicted  to  make  me  turn  to  Him ;  even  m  this 
poor  place,  amid  our  past  and  present  wretchedness, 
He  has  thrown  over  my  trembling  soul  the  balm 
of  His  heavenly  comfort.  He,  my  brother,  will  be 
my  support  when  you  are  gone — my  stay,  my 
comfort,  my  hope,  my  all !" 

There  was  a  bright  glow  on  that  bed  of  death; 
a  sunbeam  fell  on  the  pallid  face,  as  the  wings  of 
the  hovering  spirit  lulled  the  dying  boy  to  hb  last 
slumber. 

Hour  after  hour  passed — daylight  faded. 

"  Die  ye  together,  ye  things  of  earth  and  hea- 
ven !"  sighed  the  gentle  Iris ;  "  die,  my  treasured 
sunbeam,  even  as  the  soul  of  that  sufferer  bdes 
from  earthly  woe  1" 

The  fragile  giri  had  laid  her  head  beside  her 
brother ;  one  hand  pillowed  her  head,  the  dber 
was  clasped  in  hb.  Gradually,  she  lost  the 
sciousness  of  all  external  things ;  she  slept  ;— 
then — a  murmur,  like  music,  but  still  not 
only  a  tone,  like  the  south  wind  singing  its 
sad  requiem,  stole  over  her  senses. 

She  fancied  she  was  wafted  along  in  wix^  \0t 
tattered  garments  changed  to  floating  vapour^  ikor 
tangled  locks  to  golden  tresses.  Suddenlj.  ski 
seemed  to  stop  in  her  etherial  flight,  and  a 
bade  her  observe  what  would  pass. 

In  the  dbtance,  a  small  white  cloud 
It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  she 
two  forms  of  heavenly  radiance.  The  ono 
down  on  the  dim  earth  beneath,  and  its 
fast  on  the  dbtant  land ;  the  face  of  the  ot]Mr«|M 
raised  to  heaven,  and  there  was  seen  joj«  w6ni% 
gladness,  adoration.  Carried  between  them  taqi 
as  in  a  couch,  resting  peacefully  in  their  niMi^ap 
a  form  of  angel  brightness,  bearing  a  aei  ' 
to  humanity,  but  beatified — changed  ;  tlie 
clothed  with  immortality — the  imperfect^ 
by  the  reunion  with  its  God. 


m 


Ruth's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  recumbeoi 
in  it  she  recognised  her  brother's  aool ! 


It  was  now  twilight,  bui  the  wnl'li 
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plijriogstinj  fanning  away  the  soul  of  i\\e  lingering 
girl  to  tlioso  realms  of  bliss  whither  her  brother 
hi  passed  before  her ! 


Waft !  waft !  as  tbe  pale  cold  moonlight  streamed 
into  the  room,  and  a  s^ — the  last  vestige  of  earth 
-^seat  that  giii's  imprisoned  soul  to  heaven ! 


Earth,  ye  have  their  bodies — the  poor,  corropti- 
bie  bodics-^thc  empty,  useless  casket. 


Heaven ! — their  souls — their  incorruptible,  im- 
perishable souls — are  yours. 

Mortal,  who  readest  this,  pause  and  think ;  thou 
livest  for  the  one — dost  thou  live  for  the  other 
also? 

Doca  earth  absorb  your  love,  your  thought,  your 
care  F  Take  beed,  lest  earth  swallow  up  heaven 
in  your  heart ! 

Earth  and  heaven ! 

Earth  for  all  now— Heaven  hereafter,  for  those 
alone  who  live  on  earth  for  heaven. 


TWENTY-SEVEN    YEARS    OP    A    COSMOPOLITE'S    LIFE 
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PAGES  OP  ADVENTURE  AND  TRAVEL. 


CHAFTEE  XT. 
BAjroiiimxw — THB  sALurnre  BArrnr,  rro. 
At  Bangalore,  where  whole  detachments  of  newly 
arrived  cadets,  for  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry, 
voe  daily  arriving,  as  a  natural  result,  some 
tpoma  of  mischief  was  being  continually  per- 
JdHnttd.  So  many  wild  young  colts  let  loose 
together  were  sure  to  be  up  to  one  lark  or  ano-. 
ther;  and  although  the  Brigadier  was  a  perfect 
old  Tniky  they  contrived  to  set  him  and  hb  fulmi- 
••^g  general  orders  at  defiance.  Sometimes 
Wr  owlish  propensities  for  turning  night  into 
inr*  ended  in  an  abrupt  and  melancholy  manner. 
%eo  fine  young  officers,  highly  promising  in 
"fibBf^  and  hi  everything  but  those  bushels  of  wild 
iiii  which  they  they  had  not,  unfortunately,  as 
fot  iowD,  would  persist  in  the  most  extravagant 
||b|liqr  of  temerity  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  boating 
'^m  the  IJlsoor  tank,  in  leaky  old  tubs  cut  down 
^  jilHr«iDpty  beer  barrels.  Many  a  time  had  these 
•:..'  ••^-,03  ended  in  a  capsize ;  but  generally  a 
party  of  friends,  who  were  watching 
from  the  shore,  would  man  a  boat  and 
^lem.  One  dark  morning,  after  a  ball  that 
lieea  kept  up  till  half-past  three  a.m.,  they 
alone  upon  their  foolish  and  hazardous 
and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  they 
ai^ed  amongst  the  weeds,  and  were 
beyond  hail  of  assistance.  This  incident 
Bome  years  after  my  visit  to  Bangalore ; 
Madrasee  will  recognise  in  it  the  fate  of 
Seaton,  and  8ha|jusr8.  Court-martials 
tt,  and  I  rememRr  one  that  created  a 
sensation,  from  the  ludicrous  incident 
with  it  The  victim  was  a  Captain 
of  — th    N.  I.      He  then  resided  at 

and  Mrs.  Colonel  C ,  who  like  a 

tn»  attended  race-stand,  ball,  or  dinner- 

f  villi  nx  Miss  C  ■       's  under  her  motherly 

iWki  inrt  was  ever  more  jeidooa  or  fearful 


for  the  fate  of  her  little  ones,  though,  truth  to 

say,  the  Misses  C were,  as  regards  youthful- 

ness,  anything  but  chickens.  Once,  at  a  masque- 
rade ball,   somebody,   disguised   as   a  postman, 

delivered  a  letter  to  Mrs.  C ,  bearing  her 

address,  and  on  opening  it,  so  great  was  her 
wrath  at  its  contents,  that  she  actually  read  it 
aloud,  amidst  the  uproarious  mirth  of  the  assembly, 
and  to  the  exceeding  mortification  of  her  six  un- 
happy daughters. 

I  was,  unfortunately,  too  young  to  retain  a 
distinct  recollection  of  more  than  the  two  opening 
lines ;  the  whole,  however,  was  an  admirable  satire, 
and  commenced  with 

Termagant  mother  of  a  wupish  nee, 

Why  oome  you  here  to  show  yoar  ugly  faoe  P 

The  result  proved  rather  serious  to  the  unhi^py 
postman,  who  lost  his  commission  through  this, 
freak.  Whereas  the  waspisk  race,  despite  every 
drawback  (so  great,  oh  ye  maidens  of  England, 
who  have  passed  a  certain  age,  is  the  demand  for 
wives  in  the  Indian  market),  married  and  settled 
comfortably,  having  mostly  picked  up  nankeen 
breeched  and  liverless  old  judges  and  oolleetors, 
who  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean,  and  their 
relics  enjoy  to  this  present  day  the  fruits  of  their 
thrift. 

Captain  Marryat,  in  his  '<  OUa  Podrida,**  tells 
a  capital  anecdote  about  a  quiet  old  doctor,  who 
had  had  the  misfortune  in  his  old  days  to  oontraet 
a  love  for  a  freakish  young  lady,  which  terminated 
in  a  brief  courtship  and  hasty  marriage.  The 
doctor  detested  gaiety  of  any  kind,  and  regularly 
retired  to  bed  at  half-past  nine  p.m.  Not  so  his 
young  wife,  who  made  a  point  of  never  missing  a 
single  evening  party  to  which  she  might  chance  to 
be  invited.  Wearied  in  spirit,  his  peaceful  slum- 
bers broken  and  interrupted  by  the  unconscionable 
hours  that  his  pretty  wife  thought  propm  io  keep. 
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the  doctor  ai  first  remonstrated  mildlj,  then 
raved  and  stormed,  and  finally  vowed  to  bolt  his 
wife  out  if  she  was  not  home  before  midnight. 
The  wretched  medico  watched  till  that  hoar,  and 
then,  with  stern  determination  and  strong  arm, 
bolted  the  truant  out  for  the  night.  Somewhere 
about  four  p.m.,  the  lady  was  carried  in  her 
palanquin  from  one  of  the  moat  delightful  balls 
the  commandant  had  ever  given.  Finding  remon- 
strance and  tears  of  no  avail  with  the  obdurate  old 
disciple  of  JBsculapius,  she  threatened  to  throw 
herself  into  a  well  hard  by.  The  doctor  only 
laag^ed  at  her  threat.  Suddenly,  the  bearers,  who 
were  set  up  to  the  dodge,  let  drop  a  huge  stone 
into  the  well,  and  simultaneously  raised  loud 
lamentations  for  their  lost  mistress.  Out  rushed 
the  wretched  doctor,  half  distracted,  and  less  than 
half  clothed ;  in  stepped  madam,  and  bolted  the 
door  securely.  Alas!  too  late  the  medico  dis- 
covered the  ruse — vainly  he  implored  forgiveness 
and  admission.  There,  on  the  sharp  gravel,  naked- 
footed  and  night-shirted,  that  unhappy  man  walked 
to  and  fro  to  keep  up  circuUtion,  till  daylight 
revealed  his  grotesque  position  to  the  scores  of 
young  officers  bound  for  morning  parade,  who 
bandied  the  joke  from  one  to  another,  until  the 
luckless  doctor  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country. 

But  as  the  Frenchman  says,  to-<'Ck)me  back 
to  my  muttons*'  {repenons  a  nous  moutons).  Time 
grew  on  apace,  and  in  that  interval  my  sister 
Je8f>y  and  her  husband  joined  us  from  St.  Thomas 
Mount.  They  brought  their  only  daughter  with 
them,  a  child  of  some  two  years  old,  and  had 
come  with  the  double  object  of  recruiting  health, 

and  witnessing  Ellen's  second  wedding.     B 

also  had  despatched  his  little  son,  George,  then 
only  eight  years  old,  to  be  placed  early  under  the 
care  of  his  future  mother-in-law,  and  my  other 
sister,  who  had  been  left  with  the  oantankerous 
old  aunt  at  Tellicherry,  wrote  urgently  to  come 
and  join  us  again,  as,  apart  from  her  not  relishing 
a  sojourn  with  her  newly  found  relative,  sad  havoc 
had  been  committed  by  the  cholera  in  the  house 
where   they   were  awaiting  an   opportunity   for 

Bombay,  and  poor  Mrs.  S ,  the  wife  of  the 

fierce  old  judge,  had  been  carried  off  by  a  sudden 
and  violent  death.  My  noso^tweaking  relative  set 
off  to  fetch  her,  and  eventually  we  were  all  col- 
lected under  the  same  roof  at  Bangalore «  All 
save  my  two  elder  brothers,  who  had  been  sent 
home  one  immediately  prior  to  and  the  other  sub- 
sequent to  my  mother's  death. 

In   the  interval,  before  the  arrival  of  B , 

and  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials  with  my  sister, 
I  had  managed  to  eat  so  many  raw  mangoes,  and 
other  unwholesome  fruit,  that,  much  to  my  regret, 
I  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  fever,  which  com- 
pelled us  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  learned  Doctor 

0 i  above  alluded  to.     His  daily  visits,  and 

the  abominations  be  prescribed,  reminds  me  of  one 
thing  at  Bangalore,  which  has  a  very  novel  and 
absurd  appearance  to  strangers.  I  allude  to  the 
practice  of  driving  bullocks,  in  lieu  of  ponies  or 


horses,  iu  their  carriages ;  and  yet  it  is  Mirpnsiqg 
to  see  the  speed  some  of  these  bullock  carnages 
go  at.  The  carriages  (called  in  other  parts  of 
India,  palanquin-carriages,  or  *'  shigram  poos'^  an 
constructed  precisely  the  same  as  the  palanquin^ 
only  wider,  and  instead  of  liaving  poles,  tiiey 
are  fixed  upon  springs  and  wheels^  and  admit  of  a 
well  in  the  centre,  which  lets  up  or  down  for  tbe 
convenience  of  the  inmate.  Twice  a  day,  r^- 
larly  for  a  month,  did  these  wretched  ballot- 
carriages  put  me  into  a  state  of  nervoos  trepida- 
tion, as  I  feared  that  each  one  passing  might  prove 
to  be  the  doctor's.  Time,  and  a  pretty  fair  oon- 
stitution,  however,  did  wonders ;  but  I  mast  hen 
protest  against  the  theory,  now,  thank  hesfena^ 
pretty  well  exploded,  practised  by  physicians  of  tin 
old  school,  who  prohibited  drink  to  the  parahed 
and  miserable  fever  stricken.  I  am  persuaded  I 
owe  my  life  to  the  often  and  sly  visits  of  that  dear 
old  soul,  my  grandmother,  who;,  despite  her  ikilifig 
intellect,  in  any  case  of  emergency  like  that  pre- 
sented by  my  serious  illness,  was  invaluable. 
Often  and  often  on  the  sly  has  she  sop^ied  bm 
with  tumblers  full  of  weak  sherry  and  watez;  at 
the  same  time,  for  I  was  too  weak  to  move  froBi 
my  bed,  quietly  disposing  of  the  doctor's  drao^ts 
by  emptying  them  out  of  the  window.  At  last  I 
recovered,  and  then  the  long  delayed  weddiug  took 
place.  Amongst  the  guests  present  was  o^ 
harem  scarem  young  fellow  of  the  Horse  AxtiOeiT^ 
who  turned  everything  into  fun,  and  profane|f 
nicknamed  the  altar  the  saluting  battery,  frooi  a 
momentary  pause  in  the  service  having  led  tke 
bridegroom  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rrmimBy 
was  ended,  whereupon  he  kissed  the  bride,  repeit 
ing  the  same  at  the  conclusion  of  the 


Next  day,  the  newly  married  coai^  took  tiwir 
departure  for  BeliuiV,  and  we  turned  our  hmkm 
upon  Bangalore,  bound  for  St.  Thomas'  lAxsmL^ 
The  last  smile  on  those  loved  lips,  iiie  last  tWB 
that  dimmed  those  loved  eyes,  they  are  Trnoiirf 
here,  deep  in  my  heart,  oh,  gentle  sister 
never  to  be  erased ;  but  thy  fair  form  faaa  ] 
since  crumbled  away  to  dust,  and  thy  pve  a 
oh,  Saviour,  grant  it,  is  basking  in  the 
sunshine  that  never  dies. 


CHAPTER  xn. 

SCHOOL-DATS. 


jnry  little   interest  to  Ai 
K,  with  few  exoeptioMb  Ai 


SoHOOL-DATS  have 
general  reader,  and 

same  old  story  repeated  over  and  over  again 
successive  generations.     The  only  novelty  ^ 
was  the  fact  of  my  commencing  in  Iiida^,  \ 
the  greater  number  of  boys  were  half-CMlM 
Portuguese,  with  all  that  inhera^  tofgtttti^ 
them  which  unfortunately  stamps  tiffiM 
races.     My  first  sohoolmaatac  wm^ 
thorough  scholar  and  a  peifeot 
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son  of  Mr.  Exley,  a  mathemaiician  of  no  mean 
repute.  In  common  with  two  others,  I  was  a 
parlour  boarder ;  and  of  those  two,  one  is  now  a 
captain  in  H.M.*8  94th  Foot.  Our  privilege  con- 
sisted in  dining  with  the  family,  and  sleeping  apart 
from  the  common  herd  of  boarders,  who  were 
nightly  looked  up  in  a  dormitary  detached  from 
the  house  and  school-room.  In  all  other  respects 
we  fared  alike.  Not  many  months,  however,  after 
mj  being  placed  onder  his  care,  my  worthy  school- 
master sickened  and  died,  very  much  to  the  sorrow 
of  even  the  younger  boys — and  if  this  is  not  proof 
of  kindness  in  a  schoolmaster,  I  do  not  know  what 
is.  There  was  that  in  his  mild  and  loveable  dis- 
position which  commanded  universal  esteem,  and 
though,  of  necessity,  compelled  to  exercise  oooa- 
sional  severity,  and  flourish  the  birch-broom  of 
ebildhood*8  terrors,  all  such  castigatious  were  in- 
variably administered  in  a  separate  and  private 
^Nurtment,  which  gave  painful  evidence  of  refined 
delieaey,  such  as  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  a 
pedagogue.  With  tears  in  our  eyes^  we  used  to 
acknowledge  this  fact  to  each  other,  and  alt  joined 
in  d^loring  the  premature  loss  of  so  eicceUent  a 


The  day  after  Mr.  £.*s  funeral,  his  place  and 
authority  were  unworthily  usurped  by  his  bro* 
tber-in-law — a  dark-eyed,  beetle-browed  young 
nan,  who  introduced  himself  into  the  schoolroom 
in  oompany  with  a  bundle  of  rattan  canes,  carefully 
propared  against  the  emergencies  of  the  day.  Un- 
aceuatomed  as  the  boys  had  been  (and  some  of 
them  were  big,  sturdy  fellows,  verging  upon 
eighteen)  to  soeh  proceedings,  a  general  spirit  of 
diseonteat  seised  upon  the  school ;  one  or  two 
•nhappy  dunces  felt  the  weight  of  the  new  master's 
fist,  and  that  night,  before  bed-time,  a  plot  for 
dsaertiag  was  arranged,  which  was  carried  out  with 
rigaal  sBoeess  long  before  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing. Some  dozen  youngsters,  and  amongst  others 
myself,  made  a  bolt  of  it.  I  could  have  formed 
very  indefinite  plans  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
sod  m  my  urgent  hurry  to  be  off,  I  forgot  my  cap 
-HI  very  unfortunate  neglect  in  so  hot  a  climate. 
Little  daunted,  however,  I  started  off  towards  the 
■oont,  and  ran  till  I  oould  run  no  longer,  when  I 
rested  in  hedges  and  byeways  until  revived.  Hea- 
Teas!  how  I  trembled  at  every  noise  that  was 
laiaed  behind  me !  How  my  fevered  imagination 
pictured  the  horrible  nightmare  of  our  new  master 
in  full  cry,  with  half  a  dozen  rods  in  pickle  against 
my  return !  With  what  joy  and  weariness  I 
sighted  the  old  familiar  parade-ground  and  church, 
8nd  so  made  straight  for  the  house  of  the  staff 
oioer.  Major  E.,  who  happened  just  to  be  sitting 
down  to  break^t,  and  who  started  and  stared  at 
the  apparition  that  presented  itself  before  him  as 
though  he  had  been  electrified.  How  he  laughed 
till  he  cried  again  when  I  breathlessly  told  him  my 
sorrows,  and  then  made  me  sit  down  and  eat  a 
breskfsst  with  the  appetite  and  relish  of  an  ogre ! 
^  these  are  souvemn  long  firmly  closed  up  in 
the  strMg  hex  of  memory,  and  though  mingled 


with  terror  at  the  time,  can  now  afford  to  be  smiled 
at.  In  Major  E.  I  found  a  staunch  and  excellent 
friend.  My  own  relations  had  some  months  quitted 
the  Mount  for  Penang,  where  E.  had  been  appointed 
Staff-officer  of  Artillery,  and  B.  (my  sister  Ellen 
being  dead)  was  then  at  Guddalore,  so  that  I  had 
no  one  to  fly  to  in  my  trouble  but  Major  E.  I 
believe  the  voracity  with  which  I  devoured  that 
breakfast  inspired  E.  with  the  notion  that  I  had 
been  starved  for  a  fortnight ;  he  accordingly  de- 
termined that  I  should  not  return  to  the  school 
until  after  he  had  communicated  with  my  guardian, 
and  as  to  do  this  a  fortnight  must  necessarily  in- 
tervene, I  had  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  a  long 
holiday,  with  the  best  of  fare  and  the  kindest  of 
treatment,  eventually  resulting  in  my  removal  to 
another  school,  and  thence  to  Old  England  for  a 
space. 

And  what  are  my  souvenirs  of  English  school- 
days P  What  can  rival  their  happiness  or  their 
fleetness !  Shall  I  tell  of  the  terrible  old  professor 
in  mathematics,  whose  dreams  were  of  right-angled 
triangles,  and  who  nightly  thrashed  his  second  wife 
because  she  could  not  master  Greek  P  How  he 
hammered  it  into  her  head  with — "  Alpha,  woman ! 
I  tell  ye  the  first  Mrs.  M.  spoke  Greek  divinely !" 
How,  fusty  and  ancient  in  his  ideas,  he  looked 
upon  all  modem  literature  and  wit  as  foolish  and 
insipid,  quoting  Socrates,  and  nobody  knows  who 
not  besides,  in  support  of  his  opinion  P  How  he 
loved  to  set  down  a  punster  by  saying — "  Gall  that 
a  poon,  sir  P  I  tell  you  what  was  a  poon.  When 
Alcibiades  asked  Socrates  whether  it  was  true  that 
a  raven  would  live  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  the 
latter  told  him  that  he  had  better  keep  one  and  try  I 
Ha !  now,  sir,  that's  a  poon,  sir ! — that's  a  real 
poon!".  Shall  I  further  dilate  upon  how  this 
learned  doctor  (for  learned  he  undoubtedly  was) 
literally  astonished  the  weak  minds  of  us  young- 
sters by  ideal  descriptions  of  Scripture  localities 
and  persons,  until  we  were  impressed  with  a  vague 
notion  that  he  was  another  Wandering  Jew,  and 
had  been  co  temporary  with  the  people  he  de- 
scribed ?  How,  when  a  boy  asked  him  innocently 
why  it  happened  that  so  little  mention  was  made 
in  Scripture  of  so  important  a  character  as  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  doctor  gravely  replied — "Puntius  Pi- 
late, sir,  was  a  young  dandy  in  the  streets  of  Rum 
(Rome),  sir.  He  lived,  sir,  at  147,  Tiber-street, 
Rum,  sir.  He  was  a  wild  young  man,  sir,  till 
his  friend  Agoostos  tuk  him  by  the  hand,  sir,  and 
appinted  him  governor  of  Jerusalem !"  Shall  I 
further  tell  how  he  hated  all  females  to  intrude 
upon  his  studies,  and  invariably  told  us  boys  to 
"take  that  woman  away"  when  a  little  girl,  only 
thre«  years  old,  came  plajing  into  the  room  ?  How 
he  also  invariably  stopped  at  the  oomer  of  streets 
when  heavy,  timber-laden  waggons  were  passing, 
and  mentally  calculated  the  angle  of  the  sweep  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  nose,  until  one  day  his 
calculations  failed,  and  a  large  log  sent  him  flying 
into  the  mud  P  How  he  would  stand,  and  had 
stood  for  goodness  knows  how  many  years,  at  the 
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same  pane,  in  Ihe  same  window,  daring  our  plaj 
boun,  knooking  wilh  a  key,  till  he  had  worn  a  bole 
in  the  glass,  and,  whenever  be  oangbt  an  eje, 
beckoning  frantically  for  the  boj  to  oome  in,  and 
not  play  anj  longer  ?  Lastly,  skdl  I  tell  how,  so 
sure  as  quarter-day  came,  the  learned  doctor  sallied 
forth  for  the  receipt  of  some  mysterioos  income 
or  pension,  one  half  of  which  was  forthwith  ex- 
pended in  certain,  strong  dilations  that  sent  him 
reeling  home,  whilst  the  other  was  laid  oat  upon 
tables,  for  which  he  had  an  extraTagant  mania,  and 
which  never  could  be  got  into  his  house,  excepting 
through  the  windows  ?  Or  how,  on  snch  oocasitms, 
broaght  up  by  some  ditch,  the  doctor  would  lay 
and  contemplate  the  stars,  until  some  wary  polioe- 
num,  expostulating  upon  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
received  for  reply — "  Got  away,  man,  or  I'll  ki<^ 
ye  to  my  fat  1  Don*t  ye  see  that  I'm  taking  the 
angle  of  yonder  star !" 

All  these  are  stitched  together  and  bound  up 
with  my  recollections  of  good  but  eccentric  Dr.  M. 
—now,  alas,  many  years  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Another  strange  character,  who  figured  oonspi- 
euously  in  those  sunny jiays,  was  the  f^er  of  two 
of  my  schoolfellows,  the  eccentric  but  talented  old 
Mr.  B.  B.  was  an  author  of  high  standing,  and  a 
decided  old  beau  of  the  Brummel  school.  He 
prided  himself  on  everything  he  wore,  from  bis 
cravat  to  his  pumps,  and  was  the  terror  of  French 
tailors  at  Paris.  Often  with  our  legs  under  his 
hospitable  mahogany  have  we  listended  to  the 
eloquence  and  wit  of  men  whose  names  are  fami- 
liar to  literature,  and  to  draw  out  each  one  of 
these  in  hb  own  particular  hobby  was  old  B.'s 
greatest  delight.  Having  been  in  India  myself,  I 
became  a  species  of  young  lion — a  oub  of  a  minor 
breed :  and  over  and  over  again  has  the  stale  joke 
been  elicited  by  the  simple  quesiton,  **By-the- 
bye,  N.,  you've  been  in  India,  eh  P"  "  Yes,  sir." 
«  They  hunt  with  chetahs  there,  don't  they  ?"  On 
our  replying  in  the  affirmative,  out  came  the  b<m 
boMcke-^**  Ha,  ha !  How  different  from  us.  In 
England  we  don*t  hunt  with  cheUhs,  but  we  in- 
variably hunt  cheaters.  Sir." 

His  greatest  antipathy  was  fuf  sy  old  women  and 
omnibus  cads.  With  regard  to  the  former,  I 
well  remember  one  occasion,  when  a  fidgetty  old 
lady  called  in  at  B.'s,  all  cf  a  tremble.  She  had 
witnessed  such  a  terib^e  accident,  she  said,  "  so 
shocking,  so  heartrending— oh !  dear,  dear !  'twas 
terrible."  "What  was  it,  mumP*'  impatiently 
observed  old  B.  "A  poor  apple  woman,  knocked 
over  by  a  cab,  and  carried  into  the  nearest 
chemists."  "Was  she  much  hurt,  mum?*' 
"No;  but  her  clothes  were  shockingly  tomP" 
"Hum!"  said  old  B.,  angrily;  "better  have 
carried  her  to  a  tailor's,  mum,  instead  of  a  chem- 
ist's!" 

As  for  omnibus  people  ibey  knew  B.  by  sight 
to  a  man ;  and,  I  earnestly  believe,  would  have 
gladly  driven  over  him  had  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented iUeli.  Whenever  B.  wanted  to  cross  a 
street,  and  a  *bus  chanced  to  be  coming  up  un- 


pleasantly near,  B.  would  hold  up  bis  finger,  aad. 
as  a  natural  result,  the  'bos  would  immednUy 
stop,  when  crossing  jauntily  over,  he  vould  bew 
and  say,  "Thank  you,  sir,  not  this  time,*'  followed 
by  a  shower  of  invectives  from  tlie  deluded 
dttctor  and  cad. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
eooYEVias  of  hou. 

Mt  eariy  home  in  England,  like  that  of  a  great 
many  other  East  Indians,  was  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kensington — to  wit,  in  Soans 
Street.     If  some  of  my  sdiool  acquaintances  were 
eccentric,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  what  kind 
of  originali  my  own  immediate  connexions  wen. 
In  the  first  place  I,  in  common  with  all  my  elder 
brothers  and  sisters,  had  been  cons^T^^  to  tin 
care  of  six  maiden  aunts ;  ladies  who  Ium!  aaoe 
won  and  held  the  hearts  of  countless  vi<^in»  bofii 
at  home  and  abroad,  but  whose  capricious  diq^ 
sitions  had  outlived  their  charms  and  left  tbern 
(alas  1  that  I  should  say  it),  like  so  many  bean- 
stalks, stripped  of  verdure  and  beauty  by  the 
equinoctial  autumnal  gales.    The  six  Miss  N.*)i 
had  onee  passed  under  the  pleasant  soubriquet  of 
"  the  beautiful,"  but  this  was  long  before  my  tine 
and  years,  and  disappointments  had  deidt  unkind^ 
with  them.     Nevertheless,  they  were  exodleot 
guardians  *  of  youth,  and  terrible  discipUnariiBi. 
Owing  to  the  gallant  services  of  myunde  Geoige, 
the  East  India  Company  had  awarded  them  a  ifstf 
handsome  pension  ;    in  addition  to'  whibh,  ^ 
various  sums  paid  for  our  board  and  lodging,  ttd 
that  of  sundry  other  cousins  of  Hke  juvenile  ages — 
and  the  income  of  one  Lady  A.,  the  widow  of 
a  K.C.B.,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  afforded  tliea 
affluent  means,  and  they  occupied  a  perfect  man- 
sion,  maintained  in  becoming  grandeur.      His 
story  of  this   old  lady  was    most    remarkable: 
an  exceedingly  handsome  and  spirited  girl,  she 
had  early  in  life  married  Sir  Thomas,  then  simply 
Colonel  A.,  of    the    Bengal   Engineers.    £» 
grating  with  him  to  the  Eaust,  her  charms  and  her 
excellent  and  bold  horsewomanship  attracted  the 
admiration  and  laudatory  praise  of  all  offiai]% 
from  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Qovemor-General  down 
to  the  latest  arrived  Ensign.     The  hot  suef 
India,  and  exposure  to  the  glare,  unfortunately 
for   Lady  A.,  caused  a  slight    skin    enqpftisB^ 
which,  doubtless,  proper   remedies  m%lit  ImI 
speedily  removed.     Impatient,  however,  of  tts 
slightest  intemplion  in  lifSs,  and  heediag  ttl 
reoommendation  of  seme  native  quaol,  abe  aail 
use  of  a  powerful  remedy,  constituted  ohiettf  of 
mercury,  which  produced  a  spemes  of  pandjn^  HA 
crippled  her  for  life.    Her  naturally  llearf  teai^ 
beoune  perfectly  vimous,  and  her  busbsad^  ^^^^*^ 
devotingly  fond  of  her,  was  forced  to  a  j         "^ 
and  allowing  her  a  very  liberal  ineoneil 
hone  under  the  care  of  two  ^  ttjri 
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wboen  site  tret  afterwards  remalnecl,  through  a 
period  of  not  less  than  forty  jears.  Though 
wbollj  deprived  of  all  exercise  daring  this  long 
period  (save  only  such  as  coald  be  taken  in  the 
olMir  that  wheeled  her  from  room  to  room),  she 
nerer,  till  within  a  day  or  so  of  her  death,  lost  her 
appetite,  spirit,  or  energy.  It  was  really  hard  to 
aay  which  we  youngsters  most  dreaded,  her  lady* 
ship  or  her  maid  ;  the  latter  was  certainly  a 
terrible  incubus  to  every  individual  of  the  house- 
hold, but  more  especially  a  terror  to  all  the  maid- 
serrants.  Tet,  Mrs.  J.  and  my  lady  were  insepar- 
ables, and  none  dared  go  against  them  openly ; 
not  eyeu  my  six  aunts  in  solemn  conclave,  assisted 
and  abetted  by  a  grown  up  niece  (who  was  herself 
tlie  mother  of  two  daughters),  and  her  brother,  an 
old  Indian  bachelor.  Not  all  these  forces  could 
Biake  head  against  Lady  A.  and  her  handmaid, 
tiU  the  latter,  in  an  unlucky  moment  of 
inebriety,  was  detected  making  free  use  of  her 
ladjship*s  best  port  wine,  and  forthwith  handed 
over  to  a  constable ;  an  event  which  was  produc- 
iiFe  of  universal  rejoicings  in  the  establishment. 

Next  to  Lady  A.  herself,  old  D.,  the  Indian, 
ranked  as  a  curiosity.  For  fifty  years  nearly  had 
he  rolled  in  riches  and  luxury,  as  a  partner  in  one 
of  ihe  wealthiest  firms  at  Madras,  till  a  sudden 
eraah  deprived  him  of  his  last  farthing,  involving 
thousands  in  ruin  and  misery,  besides  rendering 
him  responsible  for  debts  that  fell  very  little  short 
of  a  miUion  sterling.  From  this  unpleasant  pre* 
dieameut  he  managed,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
aiater,  to  extricate  himself  by  leaving  India,  and 
now»  after  three  score  years  of  independence  and 
al&Mice,  found  himself  utterly  dependent  for  sup- 
port upon  others^  and  subjected  to  the  hundred 
annoying  whims  and  caprices  of  a  herd  of  old 
maiden  ladies,  who  seemed  to  take  special  delight 
in  exercising  their  authority  over  their  unfortunate 


male  victim.  •  In  one  thing,  however,  old  D.  kept 
up  his  courage  —  he  never  lost  his  appetite. 
Happy  was  thb  ruined  nabob  when  one  of  us  boys 
had  the  carving  of  the  joint,  for  he  knew  no  Vaux- 
hall  slices  would  fall  to  his  lot  that  day.  Imme- 
diately after  breakfast  it  was  his  daily  custom  to 
go  out  for  a  constitutional,  which  usually  extended 
over  a  couple  of  hours  or  more.  With  old 
bachelor  precision,  his  room,  and  everything  in  it, 
was  always  kept  in  apple-pie  order,  so  that  if  a 
pin  were  only  misplaced  he  would  tell  that  some- 
body had  been  there.  Weather-wise,  in  his  own 
estimation,  he  invariably  left  bis  window  wide 
open,  with  sundry  choice  garments  airing  on  chair 
backs  close  to  it,  when,  in  his  opinion,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  any  rain  falling.  It 
sometimes  happened  that,  like  other  mortals,  he 
was  deceived  in  his  judgments  and  opinions,  and 
if  only  a  few  drops  of  rain  chanced  to  fall  during 
his  absence,  so  surely  would  we  mischief-loving 
urchins  inundate  his  apartment,  and  then,  hidden 
by  a  partition,  impatiently  await  his  return  and 
enjoy  his  surprise  as,  on  re-entering  his  room,  he 
gsjsed  on  the  prospect  before  him. 

"It  is  very  extraordinary !  it  hardly  rained  two 
drops  out  o'  doors,  and  here's  my  best  coat  wet 
through  and  ruined  !*' 

Spite,  in  its  most  unmitigated  form,  existed  be- 
tween old  D.  and  Lady  A.  They  had  known  each 
'  other  in  their  youthful  and  palmy  days ;  flirted, 
danced,  and  hunted  together,  and  they  were  now 
by  a  strange  accident  forced  into  each  other's 
society — living  monuments  of  one  and  the  other's 
foUy. 

"Were  you  ever  married,  D.P"  was  the  most 
heart*rending  and  grievous  question  that  Lady  A. 
oould  possibly  put  to  the  unhappy  old  bachelor. 
"Married!"  he  would  shout  in  reply,  "who 
would  marry  after  your  example  ?** 


TANGLED    TALK. 


**  flil%  we  had  talk."— Dr.  John»om, 

••  Better  be  an  outUw  than  not  treer^Jum  Find,  Oe  Only  One. 

"  TIm  hooourmble&t  part  of  talk  U  to  glre  the  oecaaion ;  and  tben  to  moderate  Sftin,  and 


put  t»  somewhat  tl»e,"^Ufd 


UNSENT  LETTERS. 
''Heard  melodies,"  says  Keats,  "are  sweet; 
.  thoee  unheard  are  sweeter.'*  Letters  despatched 
ft9  their  original  destination,  we  might  say»  are 
iatoresting ;  but  those  never  despatched  are  more 
MH  Ydatile  people— and  people  to  whom,  being 
^  artist-mould,  expresmn  is  a  necessity — write 
sMPserous  epistles  which  never  reach  the  hands  of 
ilbe  iiMlividuab  addressed,  for  the  simplest  and 
*  aalisfactory  of  reasons— they  are  never  sent 
writers  ehange  their  minds.  Still,  they  very 
keep  the  MSS.  To  some  of  us,  every 
:  q(  strong  feeling  is  preeious;  and  it  oooa- 


sionally  happens  that  a  composition  which,  after 
you  have  slept  on  it,  you  decline  to  post,  may 
oontain  things  which,  struck  off  at  fever  heat,  you 
will  never  say  better,  try  as  you  may.  So  you 
lay  it  by, — not  with  any  design  of  using  it,  proba- 
hly,  but  from  a  sort  of  unwillingness  to  throw 
away  what  rings  true. 

One  reason  why  we  do  not  post  all  the  letters 
we  write — while  young,  at  all  events, — is,  that  we 
sometimes  find  them  too  true.  We  feel  a  sort  of 
shame  that  "Pysohe,  my  Soul,"  should  so  loosen 
her  sone  to  strangers.  Has  it  never  happened  to 
yon  to  Uosb,  when,  all  ak»ie,  you  have  accident- 
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ally  turned  up  an  Unsent  Letter  of  old  days, 
which  contained  no  love,  and  no  sin,  but  seemed 
to  lay  you  too  bare  almost  to  your  own  self? 
"  Ob,  was  that  I  ?  Gould  I  ever  have  thought  of 
writing  like  that  to  iiai  Brown?  Psyche,  my 
sweet,  for  shame !" 

Perhaps  it  may  cross  your  mind  at  such  a  mo- 
ment that  you  failed  in  duty  to  your  "  truth  of 
truth,"  in  nai  sending  Brown  the  communication  I 
How  do  you  know  what  a  prophecy  he  might  have 
found  it  ?  "  Letters  once  committed  to  the  box," 
says  the  Postmaster-General,  "  are  the  property  of 
Her  Miyesty,  and  cannot  be  deliTered  up  to  the 
sender  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.*'  A  wholesome 
regulation.  Suppose  you  adopt  some  such  rule 
with  respect  to  all  communications  once  penned  ? 
If  you  began  to  speai  to  Brown,  you  would  feel 
bound  to  go  on.  What  difference  between  speak- 
ing by  word  of  mouth  and  by  goosequUl  ? 

To  quit  transcendentals,  and  deal  only  with 
the  everyday  interests  of  our  nature — what  Com- 
motions would  be  raised  if  teu  thousand  desks 
could  be  made  to  yield  up  their  secrets  in  the  shape 
of  Unsent  Letters ! 

Poor,  fast*fading  rose,  "  withering  on  the  virgin 
thorn,"  nobody  has  asked  you  to  live,  and  you  did 
not  know  how  to  live  without  being  ask^ ;  but 
what  if  you  could  read  a  somewhat  faded  epistle 
— much  blurred,  blotted,  and  corrected — of  which 
1  have  at  thb  moment  a  glimpse !  Is  it  possible  ? 
«  Madam. — I  am  aware  that  the  step  I  am  about 
to  take  is  an  unusual  one.  True,  I  am  unversed 
in  the  customs  of  society  in  such  matters,  and  fear 
I  should  distrust  any  method  I  should  be  likely  to 
invent  for  communicating  with  you  as  much  as  the 
one  I  now  actually  adopt.  But  unless  I  have 
misread  your  countenance  (some  epithet — "an- 
gelic,"perhaps — struck  out  before  "countenance'*), 
I  feel  that  even  if  you  should  smile — ^nay,  dear 
madam  (0  forgive  me !),  even  if  you  should  despise, 
you  will  yet  pity  and  pardon. 
*  "  The  signature  at  the  foot  of  this  letter  will, 
alas !  be  quite  strange  to  you ;  but  you  will,  I 
doubt  not,  have  already  guessed  something  of  its 
daring  purport.  Yet,  you  will  naturally  inquire. 
Where  has  this  strange  correspondent  seen  me, 
and  how  does  he  know  my  name  and  address  ? 
Dear  Madam,  the  tale  is  soon  told. 

"  On  Saturday  afternoon  last,  I  was  a  passenger 
in  one  of  the  Wellington  omnibuses  that  go  from 
Paddington  to  the  Bank.  I  had  a  roll  of  paper 
in  my  hand,  and  sat  opposite  to  you,  at  the  end 
nearest  the  horses.  I  do  not  know  how  to  proceed, 
yet  it  is  simple,  what  I  wish  to  say — Oh  !  pardon, 
pardon,  pardon  I  To  see  you  was  to  love  you.  I 
can  say.no  more.  I  can  say  no  less.  I  did  love 
you — I  do  love  you — I  must  love  you  for  ever. 
Love  made  me  bold. 

"  I  took  the  liberty  of  following  you  to  the 
liouse  whither  you  went,  after  you  left  the  omni- 
bus. I  waited  in  the  street  till  past  eleven,  to 
make  sure  that  it  was,  at  aU  events,  where  you 
were  sUying,    The  next  day  wM  Sunday,    A 


little  after  10  a.m.,  I  was  in  your  street^  wait- 
ing your  door.  At  about  the  half-hour,  I  sav 
you  oome  out,  accompanied  by  a  lady,  whoa  I 
took  to  be  your  mamma ;  and  I  judged,  from  ths 
way  in  which  I  saw  you  turn  and  deliver  mm 
orders  to  the  servant  who  let  you  out,  thtt  it  v» 
your  home.  My  heart  leaped  up  with  joj.  I 
followed  you  to  church,  dear,  dear  Madiiin,  al 
witnessed  the  devout  attention  with  whk&  joa 
listened  to  the  Rev.Oomelius  Butterbraiii^of  wham 
I  have  myself  been  an  occasional  hearer.  Eoigivs 
me,  if  I  mention  any,  the  slightest  circumataaec^ 
which  may  serve  to  create  the  most  momenftKy 
link  between  us ! 

'*  1  could  not  summon  eourage  to  take  &  m^ 
where  I  might  be  sure  of  catching  your  eye ;  nor, 
in  truth,  did  the  pew-opener  appear  disposed  to 
place  me  in  an  auspicious  pew.  It  woold  be 
more  than  I  dare  hope,  that  you  should  ksfo 
noticed  a  gentleman  who  sat  ikree  off  fioift  the 
/<mriA  pillar  under  the  norik  gallety,  who  wofe  a 
watered  silk  waistcoat,  and  dropped  his  prayer- 
book  in  the  middle  of  the  second  lesson. 

"  In  thus  trespassing " 

Aud  there,  the  faded  writing  breaks  off.  The 
question  is,  why  did  not  this  excitable,  and,  let  ua 
hope,  respectable  young  man,  finish  and  send  his 
letter  P  That  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  his  hesrt 
misgave  him.  Perhaps  he  was  poor,  and,  reedr* 
ing  upon  making  inquiries  before  going  any  fea^ 
ther,  discovered  that  Withering  Bx>se  was  a 
fortune,  who  would  probably  pack  him  off  with 
disdain.  Perhaps  his  father  failed  in  business  that 
very  day,  and,  renouncing  all  thoughts  of  manii^ 
he  devoted  himself  to  retrieving  lus  parents'  posi- 
tion. Perhaps  he  was  the  young  man  who  was 
waylaid  and  murdered  about  that  time  under  sueh 
horrible  circumstances  that  Withoing  Rose  turned 
pale  as  she  read  the  newspaper  account  of  it  to 
her  mamma.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  letter 
was  never  finished  or  sent.  And  another,  that 
Withering  Rose  knows  nothing  about  it  iSL 
this  number  of  "Tangled  Talk"  gives  her  the 
suppressed  information. 

But  here  is  another  Unsent  Letter,  no  less 
noticeable  in  its  way  : — 

"  DsAB  Jack. — I  cannot  forbear  telling  you 
that  I  was  deeply  wounded  at  what  you  said  bat 
night  of  my  share  in  that  abominable  aids  of 
the  Saw-milb.  Were  you  not  very  tait  to  jmt 
old  friend  ?  I  oam*i  get  over  it,  so  I  must  tA 
you.  It  cuts  me  to  the  quick,  uid  I  half  ten 
Polly  noticed  how  I  turned.  But,  if  yea  wuw 
just  give  me  one  word  " 

Once  more,  never  fini^ied,  never  aenti    I 


think  we  can  guess  the  story  of  this  little  1 
Some  sharply,  suspiciously  seeming  wcHcda  iH 
been  dropped  in  the  course  of  a  warn  and  limiai 
conversation  by  Jack  to  Bob.  Jm^  mmI  Beb 
being  old  schoolfellows  and  friends.  These  "mm 
no  opportunity  for  explanation  at  the  tkamt  ^ 
next  day  Bob  began  a  note  to  lib  fneaA  i 
him  for  a  word  of  expboitio&  to  Mfc  UlJ 
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rest.  When  he  had  got  halfway  through  the 
note,  he  thought  to  himself,  "  No,  I  won't ;  I'm 
a  morbid,  conceited  fellow — too  thin-skinned  by 
hmU — Jack  will  only  langh  at  me  in  his  sleeve, 
tlftough  wo  are  friends.  I'll  just  pocket  it,  and 
keep  silence."  This  was  wrong.  Bob  was 
wounded ;  he  ought  to  hare  said  so,  and  given 
JMBk  a  ohanoe  of  settmg  matters  straight.  As  for 
Jack,  less  self-conscious  than  his  friend,  he  had 
not  '*  meant'*  anything  by  what  he  had  said,  much 
leas  remembered  it.  It  sometimes  happened, 
koweyer,  in  the  subsequent  intercourse  of  these 
twain,  that  a  shade  of  expression  in  Bob's  eye, 
coining  and  going  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  would 
oaose  Jack  acute  pain.  "What  <jtf«itmeanP" 
be  would  ask  himself ;  and,  by  degrees,  a  some- 
tking  unpleasant,  not  amounting  to  a  chill,  or 
eren  to  a  ooohness,  crept  into  their  intercourse, 
newer  to  be  exorcised  tlience,  as  by  one  sentence 
on  eaoh  side  it  might  have  been. 

••  Speech,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  silvern,  but  silence 
is  gulden."  Perhaps.  (Test  tout  selon.  Ask 
Withering  Rose.  The  longing  for  expression  has 
its  rights  as  well  as  its  duties. 


ABOUT  EHITHM. 
DcD  it  ever  strike  you  how  very  important  the  typo- 
grapher's arrangement  of  the  lines  is  to  the  effect 
of  poetry  P — 

As  the  hosband  is,  the  wife  is : 

Thoa  art  mated  to  a  clown, 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature 

Shall  haTe  power  to  drag  thee  down 

lie  will  answer  to  the  purpose, 

Ea^  things  to  understand — 
Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me, 

Though  I  slew  thee  with  my  hand  1  .  .  .  . 
.     .    .    Forward,  forward,  let  us  range, 
Iiet  the  great  world  spin  for  ever. 

Through  the  ringing  grooves  of  change; 
Por  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages. 

One  increasing  purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 

With  the  process  of  the  suns ; 
Through  the  shadows  of  the  globe  we 

Sweep  into  the  younger  di^ ; 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe 

Than  a  cycle  of  Cathay  ! 

How  do  you  like  that  F  Not  very  well,  I  am 
afiraid.  Perhaps  the  loss  is  not  so  great  when  we 
tsm  short  lengths  into  long,  as  when  we  turn  long 
iafta  slKHrt.  ThU  we  have  tried  with  snatches 
ttom  "  Loeksley  Hall."  Now,  still  keeping  to 
Tennyson,  let  us  reverse  the  process  with  a  few 
Binnfrn  from  the  "  Day-dream  " : — 

flew  Xscly  Flora,  take  my  lay,  and  if  yon  find  no  moral  there, 
0»lMk  ifl  any  glass  and  say  what  moral  is  in  being  fair ; 
Or  So  what  pvrpose  shall  we  put  the  wildweed  flower  that 

iinply  blows? 
Or  ia  there  any  moral  shut  within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  P 

That  is  not  such  a  very  disagreeable  experi- 

as  our  last,  and  this  kind  of  verse  was 

'■  so  printed.    And  yet  we  instinetively  feel 


that  something  more  than  the  habit  of  the  eye, 
or,  say,  of  the  mental  ear,  is  offended  by  the  alte- 
ration made.  We  have  not  got  the  poet*s  inten- 
tion. Very  subtle  indeed  are  the  Unka  between 
form  and  spirit  in  all  imaginative  utterances ;  nay, 
in  all  such  utterances  as  demand  any  sort  of  music 
for  their  expression.  The  eye  takes  strange  likes 
and  dislikes.  In  the  same  book,  within  a  few 
pages,  the  present  writer  took  it  into  his  head  that 
in  one  case  he  must  have  "  grey,"  and  in  the 
other  "  gray,"  for  the  same  word.  At  the  time  of 
printing,  the  thing  was  as  clear  as  daylight  to 
him ;  and  quite  imperative.  Six  weeks  afterwards, 
all  that  was  changed ;  he  had  no  such  fancy  about 
the  matter. 

As  I  was  turning  over  Emerson  this  morning, 
a  well-known  passage  in  the  oration  on  "  Literary 
Ethics  '*  shaped  itself  into  blank  verse  as  I  read. 
Not  ^ooi  blank  verse,  indeed,  but  much  better 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  unrhymed  prose  which 
takes  that  name.     Here  is  the  passage  : — 

The  noonday  darkness  of  the  primal  forest. 
The  deep,  broad,  echoing,  aboriginal  woods, 
Where  Uving  columns  of  the  oak  and  fir 
From  ruined  trees  of  last  roilienninm  rise  ; 
Where,  year  by  year,  the  eagle  and  the  crow 
See  no  intruder ;  and,  with  savage  moss 
Bearded,  the  pines  arise,  yet  touched  with  graee 
By  violets  at  their  feet ;  the  lowland  broad 
And  cold,  which  puts  its  coat  of  vapour  ou 
Silently  as  the  crystal  grows  beneath  ; 
And  where  the  traveller,  *mid  repulsive  forms 
Of  plant-life  native  to  the  swamp,  recalls 
The  distant  city  with  a  pleasing  terror; 
This  haggard,  desert  beauty,  which  the  sun. 
The  moon,  the  snow,  and  rain,  repaint  and  vary. 
Has  never  yet  been  registered  by  art, 
But  is  indifferent  to  no  passenger  ; 
For  all,  at  heart,  are  poets.    Men  may  serve 
Nature  for  bread,  but  still  her  loveliness 
Overcomes  them  sometimes  I 

Eeaders  who  will  turn  to  the  original  will  find 
that  my  alterations  and  transpositions  are  of  the 
most  trivial  character ;  in  fact  that  the  passage 
stands  nearly  as  Emerson  wrote  it. 


A  LITERAEY  PARALLELISM. 

Wb  speak  of  such  as  are  above  plagiarism ;  above 
the  need,  and  above  the  habit.  It  is  with  a  thrill 
of  pleasure,  not  with  any  sentiment  of  disappro- 
bation that  one  finds  two  great  souls  saying  a 
simikr  thing,  and  lighting  it  up  with  the  same 
illustration.  Read  this  from  Mrs.  Browning's 
"  Aurora  Leigh  "  : — 

A  woman  cannot  do  the  thing  she  ought. 
Which  means  whatever  perfect  thing  she  can, 
Li  life,iu  art,  in  science,  but  she  fears 
To  let  the  perfsot  aotion  take  her  part 
And  rest  there  :  she  must  prove  what  she  oan  do 
Before  she  does  it, — prate  of  woman's  rights. 
Of  woman's  mission,  woman's  function,  till 
The  men  (who  are  prating,  too,  on  their  side)  cry, 
"A  woman's  function  plainly  is — to  talk. 
Poor  souls,  they  are  very  reasonably  vexed  1  . 
Th^  oannot  hear  eaoh  oth«r  q>eak.**  OOQ IC 
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And  yon, 
Ad  iitiit,  judge  to  P 

I,  SB  ariitt, — yes, 
BecAQte,  precisely,  I'm  so  artist,  sir. 
And  wonun, — if  another  sate  in  slight, 
rd  whisper,— Soft,  my  sister  1  not  a  word  ! 
By  speaking  we  prove  only  we  can  speak ; 
Which  he,  the  man  heie,  nefer  doubted.    What 
He  doabts  is  whether  we  ean  dS?  the  thing 
With  decent  grace,  we^TC  not  yet  done  at  all : 
Now,  do  it ;  briiiff  your  ttalue — you  have  room  / 
S^U  tee  ii  eveu  ^  He  ttttrligki  here  ; 
AMd  if  Hit  ier  io  UtOe  likeiheffod 
Who  looke  out  from  the  marbie  eilenily 
AJouf  the  track  of  hie  own  eUnmg  dart 
Through  the  dutk  ofagee—ther^e  no  need  to  tpeak; 
The  umveree  thaU  henceforth  speaifor  you. 
And  witnest,  **  She  who  didthit  thing  was  bom 
To  doU — olamt  her  license  in  her  work,** 
And  so  with  more  works.    Whoso  cares  the  plagae. 
Though  twice  a  woman,  shall  be  called  a  lee^ ; 
Who  rights  a  land's  finances,  is  rxeosed 
For  teaching  coppers,  though  her  hands  be  white,— 
But  we,  we  talk  I 

And  then  tliis,  from  Emerson's  Essay  on  "  Spi- 
ritnil  Laws  "  : — 

Take  the  place  and  attitude  to  which  you  see  your  un- 
questionable right,  and  all  men  acquiesce.  The  world  mast 
be  just.  It  always  leaTCS  e?ery  man  wilh  perfect  oncon- 
eem  to  settle  his  own  rate.  It  will  certainly  accept  your 
own  measure  of  your  doing  and  being,  whether  you  sneak 
aboat  and  deny  your  own  name,  or  whether  you  see  your 
work  produced  to  the  concave  sphere  of  the  besTens,  one 
with  the  rcTolation  of  the  stan.  ...  A  man  passes 
for  what  he  is  worth.  Very  idle  is  all  curiosity  concerning 
other  people^s  estimate  of  us,  and  idle  is  all  fear  of  remaiup 
ing  unknown.  If  a  man  know  that  he  can  do  anything — 
that  he  can  do  it  better  than  any  one  else, — he  has  a  pledge 
of  the  acknowledgment  of  that  fiwt  by  all  persons.  The 
world  is  full  of  judgment  days,  and  into  erery  anembly  a 
man  enters,  in  CTery  action  he  attempts,  he  is  guaged  and 
stamped.  ,  .  ,  Do  not  trouble  youreelf  too  much  about 
the  light  of  your  etatue,  said  Michael  Angelo  to  the  young 
seolptor,  the  light  of  thepubUe  tjuare  wiU  tett  ite  value. 

It  is  Terj  pleasant,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  help- 
ful, to  a  reading  man  to  cherish  the  habit  of  noting 
such  parallelisms  as  this.  And  they  abound  in  the 
best  literature  of  all  times  and  countries. 


"AN  EABLY  AND  LOVELY  DBATH." 

It  is  well  known  in  the  "  Eow*'  that  scarcely  any 
books  sell  so  well  as  pious  memoirs ;  and  that  of 
pious  memoirs  in  general,  those  go  off  best  which 
relate  to  young  people,  especially  young  females, 
who,  after  a  morbidly  exemplary  career, 
have  made  "an  early  and  lovely  death.*'  The 
serious-consumptive  market,  as  we  may  call  it,  is 
always  to  be  reckoned  upon,  and  a  wretchedly 
diseased  taste  the  fact  implies. 

It  would  scarcely  seem  to  need  insisting  on, 
that  a  young  girl  is  made  io  live.  That  is 
the  express  olject  of  all  this  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  use  and  beauty.  The  lungs  are  to 
breathe,  the  heart  to  beat,  the  legs  to  walk  and 
run,  the  hand  to  clasp,  the  lips  to  kiss,  and  the 
eyes  to  shine,    If  by  any  misfortune  the  lungs 


should  become  unfitted  for  their  office,  and  [ 
fair  creature  should   die,  it  is'  a  great 
somelhmg  abnormal— a  warning ;  nay,  a  pe 
Such  an  event  says  to  those  who  have 
hear :  "  Purify  the  air  around  you  ;  ventilate ; 
dwelling-houses ;  minimise  unwholesome  influ 
of  all  kinds ;    train  your  own  daughter,   if 
have  one,  to  active  exercise;  give  her  as 
desk  and  as  much  open  air  as  possible;  in  a 
do  all  you  can  to  help  her  to  do  what  sb 
made  to  do — io  live,*' 

But  in  serious-consumptive  literature,  do 
find  that  moral  drawn  ?    t  trow  not.    I  have  ] 
before  me  a  serious-consumptive  memoir  of  a } 
lady  of  considerable  gifts  and  attainments^ 
unknown  to  literature,  in  which  "  our  Heav 
Father"  is  "thanked"  for  removing  "our 

,'*  and  enabling  her  to  make  *'  such  an  < 

and  lovely  end."  And  in  that  spirit  the  ^ 
book  is  written.  Not  a  glimpse  of 
that  the  poor  child  was  a  victim  to  violated 
law  violated,  it  may  be,  before  she  came  into  < 
ence — but  still  violated  law,  and  law  God-i 
The  general  impression  left  upon  the  mind  ( 
soft-headed  individual  would  be,  that  it  was  rati 
the  right  thing  for  an  amiable  and  gifted  girl  tal 
die  at  twenty-five ;  and  that  on  her  deathbed  shol 
should  make  minute  verbal  corrections  in 
volume  of  poems,  bequeatliing  to  a  friend  thetl 
task  of  arranging  '*  my  letters  and  pa^ien^  if  I 
anything  in  my  poor  life  should  be  thought  worthy,,  I 
&c.,  &c."  An  utterly  morbid  spirit  pervades  tkei| 
whole  thing ;  the  entire  environment  of  this  nn« 
fortunate  girl  seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  careiim-'| 
stances  adapted  to  aggravate  that  preponderance  f 
of  nervous  over  muscular  action  which  waa  paii.| 
of  her  disease ;  some  of  the  anecdotes  are  :' " 
lous  in  their  sickliness;  the  "glorified  depariedrl 
(/  am  not  responsible  for  that  phrase)  is  famisbedl 
with  a  portable  inkstand,  that  she  may  write  under] 
a  tree  in  the  park,  when  common  sense  would  haiei 
furnished  her  with  a  rampant  pony  to  pitch  her| 
into  the  furze-bushes  in  the  park ;  or,  if  thai  w 
too  expensive,  with  a  spirited  companion  to  keep  I 
her  at  romps  as  long  as  posuble.  And  ao  o^  I 
through  anecdote  upon  anecdote  of  nauseating  | 
namby-pambyism,  of  children  who  "  burst 
tears"  on  hearing  sacred  music,  and  express  \ 
"fears  lest  they  should  he  unable  to  betrthsl 
singing  in  heaven,"  and  feeble*minded  m 
who  exchange  copies  of  verses — till  the  aide 
Then,  after  having  laughed  a  little  duzii^  Ab| 
progress  of  the  story,  you  shut  the  book  in  a  i 
exdaiming,  "If  this  amiable  creature  had  ' 
helped  to  live  gallantly,  instead  of  being 
ally  molly-coddled,  she  might  have  been  ^i*^| 
now;  or,  if  God  had  said  'Nay'  to Uia^ she  VQwl 
at  least  have  bequeathed  a  healthier  mematj  to! 
friends  and  the  world." 

I  speak  warmly  upon  this  matter,  1 
time  some  one  did  so.     Hundreds  of 
young  ladies  are  iaciify  iat^ki^  by  books 
8ort|  and  the  gotatp  of  eertam  Viiw^  t6  < 
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it  rafter  an  en? utble  aud  saintly  sort  of  thing  to 
die  of  consumption  at  twenty-five.  Let  parents 
tod  friends  look  to  it !  God  does  not  give  lives 
for  falbers  and  mothers,  and  "  dear  pastors/*  to 
help  to  snuff  out,  saying,  '*  His  will  be  done  1** 
God's  will  most  indeed  be  done,  but  it  is  Qod*8 
intention*  that  the  most  pious  heart  should  keep  on 
beating  till  natural  decay  stops  it ;  that  the  ten- 
derest  bosom  should  heave  with  vigorous  life,  and 
not  flutter  with  false  sentiment.  If  there  is 
disease,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  abnormal 
thing,  as  much  to  be  resisted  with  every  energy 
as  a  wild  beast,  and  not  coquetted  with  for  the 
sake  of  "  a  lovely  end."  When  every  nerve  has 
been  strained  to  beat  back  the  destroyer,  then, 
and  not  till  then  is,  "Thy  will  be  done!*'  any- 
thing better  than  cant  and  an  insult. 

There  is  an  often-quoted  passage  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  ignorant  misapplication  of  which 
does  incalculable  mischief — "For  roe  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.'*  Paul,  and  Paul  only, 
or  some  one  in  a  parallel  position,  could  reasonably 
taj  thai.  The  meaning  is  this :  "  I  live  for  duty 
lod  not  for  affection ;  I  am  a  missionary  and  a 


I  wanderer ;  few  are  the  tied  that  bind  me  to  earth 
— many  are  the  reasons  why  I  might  desire  to 
quit  it.  All  my  work  is  the  gospel,  so  that  I  may 
truly  say  that  for  me  to  live  is  only  Christ ;  while 
I  endure  so  much  in  perils  and  persecutions,  with 
so  little  of  earthly  enjoyment  to  set  off  against  my 
sufferings,  that,  if  it  were  a  question  of  balancing 
pain  and  pleasure,  for  me  to  die  would  be  gain." 
How  many  persons  can  honestly  say  all  that  ? 
Can  a  young  mother  with  husband  and  children 
about  her  ?  Or  a  useful  man  at  the  head  of  a 
family  and  a  manufactory  P  Or  a  girl  who  has 
just  tasted  existence,  fading  of  a  painless  disease  ? 
Yet  by  thousands  such  as  these  the  words  of  Paul 
— appropriate  to  him,  and,  perhaps,  to  one  in  a 
million  of  any  given  generation — are  used  to 
justify  a  morbid  habit  of  dealing  with  life  as  a 
rather  ntidesirable  thing  than  otherwise,  or,  at 
least,  as  a  thing  indifferent.  How  popular  the 
sentiment  is  in  serious-consumptive  literature  I 
need  not  say.  Nor  how  popular  on  gravestones, 
though,  if  what  I  have  said  of  its  meaning  be 
correct,  its  quotation  is  almost  always  a  blunder, 
and  sometimes  a  cant  * 
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xin. 
A  PLEA  FOR  EICHARD  COBDEN. 

^  Oenikma»  who  loH  by  Factum  what  he  had  gained  by 
Free  Trade. 

C02ISIDKBABLT  AFTIR  BURNS. 
Audi  aUeram  partem. 

Beetor  I  list,  wj  stoij's  brief, 

Xfectioii  'tis  Aboat,  man, 
I UU  BO  eomaioQ  tale  of  grief, 

fot  Kichard  wis  thrown  oat,  man. 

If  thoa  ielf-ftid«d  nerit  hatt. 
And  knocked'tt  atPortane't  door,  man, 

im  the  did  kt  thee  in  at  hut. 
This — Bjohaid  did  when  poor,  man. 

If  ikon  a  ttannch  7ree*Trader  art, 
And  cheap  loaf  aye  wonldtt  have,  man, 

Km>w  Eichard  deftly  played  thy  part. 
And  eheap  loaf  to  thee  gare,  man. 

K  tbov  hast  bntiness-like  ideas, 

OnriiiniBgt,poandi,  and  pence,  man. 

Know  Richard,  in  his  bygone  years, 
Stood  19  for  common  sense,  man. 

*  1W  It  to  s^.if  the  laws  formed  by  Him  were  obeyed. 


If  thoQ  for  place  woQld*st  ncTcr  sell 

Thy  vole  as  others  do,  man, 
Fear  not  poor  Cobdea*s  praise  to  tell, 

For  Richard  was  a  trae  man. 

In  his  hot  youth  the  people's  fight 

He's  fought  before  to-day,  man ; 
A  little  kindness  is  his  right, 

Now  Richard's  hair  is  gray,  roan. 

If  for  he  joined  the  fiftctions  crew. 
With  Yorkshire  he  mann  twine,  man  ; 

Still  here's  his  health,  the  old  heart  true. 
And  the  days  of  its  **  lang  syne,"  man. 

If  thou  sometimes  dost  gang  astray. 

And  still  in  heart  a  trae  man. 
Be  not  too  hard  on  him  to-day, 

For  Cobden  is  bat  human. 

He  had  his  faults— they're  not  concealed, 
Not  faults  of  heart,  bot  brain,  man ; 

So,  though  he's  oat  for  Hnddersfield, 
Let's  hope  he'll  sit  again,  man. 

W.  B.  B. 


S. 


*  Often  a  blunder,  we  fear,  and  often  cant ;  yet  it  is  an 
attainable  position,  and  in  a  sense  applicable  to  ^1  people : 
but  it  should  lead  them  to  desire  l^f^iti^ed  by  CiOOgle 
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Dediuied  io  Trcfeuw  86Uf,  of  eonirofeniai  nohridy, 

Bt  JonvH  Fun. 

Io  BMdi«.~JSror. 

Oh !  dooton  mftj  leotun,  and  ngw  m^  omm^ 

Ssybf  detih  doth  lie  kid  ia  »  ^^ 
Yet  ru  ebMityeepMi  for tbat  I  hoMdMr, 

Baleifli^  weed,  the  ftiU.fl«f owed  afid  ripe. 

Oh !  thou,  loothiiif  weed,  art  a  ekei^  IHwwhft^ 

Tfaoa  art  adne  at  I  lawke  beraalone, 
I  ean  tee  through  thy  tmoke  Fanc|*8  phantomi  ao  aweet, 

The  dear  gfaoett  of  the  joyt  that  are  gone. 

Like  thee  earthly  joyi,  saith  a  sage,  end  in  #Molf  , 

Like  thee  we  moet  all  end  in — cUqf  ; 
HoVt  a  moral  at  once  like**  a  pig  in  a  poke,** 
/d  Baceii !— come,  chomi  mj  lay! 

Bot  saith  Solly  (who  smokes  not,  for  smoke  makes  liim  sick), 
Smoke  the  mind  doth  with  latiness  thrall ; 

Johnson  smoked— Paley  smoked — veiled  in  amoke-Tolamee 
thick, 
Laboured  Newton,  the  pride  of  as  all ! 

Oh !  then  ting,  Jo  BmccJU  !  thoa  ne*er  canst  deceiTc, 

In  thy  smoke  not  a  heart-ache  is  hid  ;** 
For  the  box  of  Pandora  I  nerer  can  griere. 

While  I  tap  my  old  baocy-box  lid ! 

Oh !  if  life  be  bat  smoke — as  I  smoke  here  at  hone. 

Sacking  wisdom  lW>m  oat  a  **  long  day,** 
I  oonld  wish  that  mf  life,  when  the  hoar  of  death's  eome, 

Like  this  smoke  shoold  pass  porely  away  I 

W.  B.  B.  S. 


GBXXNVICH  TAXR. 

And  the  GreeiwiBh  F^  reeorten  boasted  o*er  t 


XT. 

GREENWICH  FAIR. 

Bt  Shoetrllow. 

On  the  maifia  of  the  Thames,  where  \h»  flrsi  meridian 

Standeth  Greenwich,  town  of  fairs,  pensioners,  and  trotting 


Oreenwidi  Park  sorpawed  Elysiom,  Greenwich 
Windsor  deer. 

IatheLaBey*dept«th«Tsi9iirafcMdtlMB  mmfi 

Mr. 

JMiiVlwtB  eeMoyitHletkBirshrimpa,  aodbieii| 


Qaaint  old  town  of  shtimpe  and  tei^nla,  then  ahak  iignre  in 

my  song. 
Memories  hiuint  thy  ancient  park  like  the  tars  who  roand  it 

throng: 

Memories  of  these  bygone  ages  when  from  London  Bridge 

there  came 
Steamboat!  ftdl  of  blithsoroe  fiices,  to  enjoy  each  Easter 

game; 


Here,  when  shows  were  stall  peaBtted,Pnah»  of  del 


fliigpd  hie  wife  in  mimte  aagv,  and  his  i 
eqieaked; 

Heaee  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  with  his  diow-boK  i 

hand. 
Like  an  emigrant  he  wandered  to  a  betfer-payiag  loi  J 

^Qoneaway,  and  no  addrass  left^**  on  hisktictal 

scribe ; 
«  Hooked  H  off  **  he  has,  and  taken  wHh  him  all  tiM  I 

tribe* 

Ftdrer  seems  this  antique  Greenwich,  its  folb 

prored  in  sense. 
That  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement,  that  he  once  hii| 

their  pence  I 

Where  yon  tall  Obeenratory  crowns  the  Terdast-pi 

sbpe, 
Might  ye  see  thick  knots  of  brers  not  much  ] 

soap; 

And  the  lovely  Ooekney  maidens,  their  gay 

round. 
Danced  in  rings,  or  kissed  their  **yoong  men,**  on  that  () 

hallowed  ground. 

Thro'  these  streets  so  mobbed  and  dirty,  thro'  tlm 

Teapot  Lane, 
Walked  of  yore  the  ha*penny.«mg  man,  saeeahl^ 

might  and  main. 

At  the  bidding  of  "the  P^dei^  hatii  that 

man  gone. 
Sternly  told  by  the  oAoial  to— <*  look  Itvilj  and 

Vanished  is  the  aneient  splendoor  in  the 

eye; 
Ah,  alasl  that  all  that*s  beanteons  eter  thas 

and  die. 

Not  thy  TeCnms,  nor  star-gasera,  Greenwich,  wei 

regard. 
But  thy  wild  beast  shows,  and  donk^  t 

Bhickheath  sward. 

Thus,  O  Grerawicfa,  I,  a  wandeiw,  oat  m  ] 
From  the  smoke  of  London  citj,  sang  this  i 

Sadly  mourning,  with  a  visage  lengthy,  and  a  |M| 

sore^ 
That  thy  gloiy  has  depatted,  that  fhy  j 

morel 
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SKETCHES    OF    JERSEY. 

NO.  I. 
THE    MANIAC'S    TALE.— A    LEGEND    OP    GBOS    NSZ. 


"Wfli  don't  you  go  to  Jenej  ?  Why  don*t  you 
tiuol  of  Jersey  P  Saoh  a  pleasant  place  l*— so  gay  ! 
—80  cheerful ! — and  the  climate  so  mild  !" 

Tbese  questions  were  propounded  to  me  some 
years  since,  when  I  was  in  quest  of  a  temporary 
Ksyeaee. 

"Jersey!  I  should  like  very  much  to  see 
it,"  thought  L  "  Gay,  do  they  say  it  is — gay? 
that  won*t  do  for  me,  for  I  ha?e  thought  it  proper 
long  ago  to  eschew  gaiety  1" 

''Cheerful?  ^o  harm  in  cheerfulness,  at  least,** 
nggwted  Inclination :  "  Such  a  mild  cUmate  !*' 

"Deronshire  is  quite  as  mild,*'  whispered  Con- 


How  I  hated  Conscience  for  the  remark,  for  I 
vished  to  go  to  Jersey. 

If dl !  I  pondered  on  this  for  full  two  months, 

tiying  all  the  time  to  hit  on  some  reason  which 

Casidence  might  approve,  for  a  visit  to  Jersey.    I 

,  laeled  my  brain  for  every  conceivable  and  incon- 

^  ftMiIe  motive ;  questioned  every  one  I  met  as 

■Id  the  qualifications  and  advantages  of  that  island ; 

B0(  one  sufficient  motive  could  they  furnish 

wKh,  nothing  more  at  least  than  the  old  in- 

eaient  of  gaiety,  cheerfulness,  and  climate ;  all 

rliob  that  tiresome  old  jade.  Conscience,  would 

admowledge,  for  she  aU  this  time  kept  mum- 

aomething  about   ''being  led  away  by  a 

love  of  society — being  induced  to  go  too 

liwi^  from  home  by  high-wrought  pictures,*' 

^'lyfgned  myself  to  my  fate  then,  and  made 

doit9  for  going  into  Devonshire,  when,  as 

I  Imtk  would  have  it,  a  Jersey  newspaper  fell 

I'  any    hands, — an    odd    antediluvian-looking 

I  vfth  thin  paper  and  bad   type,  about  as 

Mo,  as  one  page  of  the   Timas,  the 

\  of  the  same  being  two-pence  Jersey,  one 

Klarthings  and  a  fraction  British  cur- 

ny  eye  listlessly  down  its  columns,  and 

i  m  certain  Mr.  A.,  a  house  agent,  would 

to  either  find  a  house  or  sell  one,  for  me ; 

',  Mr.  B.,  would  provide  me  with  every 

of  furniture ;    that  Mr.   C.   was  dis- 

liia  large  stock  of  wines,   spirits,   etc., 

lore,  and  disdained  the  idea  of  profit ; 

tliat  |at  a  "  large  establishment "   in 

where  an  "  alarming  sacrifice"  was  being 

summer  dresses,   shawls,  bonnets, 

be  bad  for  nothing  at  all,  or  next  to 

I  coupled  the   "alarming  sacrifice" 

next  to  nothing"  together,  and  men- 

1,  should  I  ever  go  to  Jersey,    to 

that  shop.    There  is  too  much 

these  daily  "alarming sacrifices"  and 


"  awful  reductions."  I  mistrust  exaggerated  pro- 
fessions of  every  kind.  But,  this  is  going  from 
my  subject.  From  the  account,  set  forward  by 
the  newspaper,  the  Jerseyites  seemed  to  be  the 
most  obliging  people  in  the  world,  willing  to  pro- 
vide you  with  everything  which  mortal  heart  could 
desire  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  could  not 
find  one  satbfaotory  reason  for  steaming  over  to 
see  them. 

I  read  the  paper  through  again ; — I  believe  I 
should  have  spelled  it  all  over,  even  to  the  printer's 
name,  had  not  my  gaze  been  arrested  by  a  delight- 
ful little  bit  in  one  corner,  setting  forth  the  prices 
current  of  the  various  condiments  of  life — mut- 
ton, beef,  lamb,  in  fact,  everything  which  the 
stomach  of  man  can  desire.  Heading  this  list  was 
an  announcement  of  startling  interest  to  me ;  it 
ran  as  follows : — 

"  The  Jersey  pound  contains  I7i  ounces  British 
weight ;  thirteen  pence,  Jer8ey,  is  equal  to  the 
English  shilling,  making  a  difference  to  English 
residents  of  17^  per  cent.  !'* 

I  snapped  my  fingers,  and  shook  my  fist  (meta- 
phorically), at  old  dame  Conscience. 

"  Now,  you  old  croaker,'*  I  cried,  "  Now,  I've 
mastered  you !     I  defy  you  to  upset  that !" 

"Ugh!"  growled  Conscience,  "you're  only  too 
glad  to  take  hold  of  it!" 

"  Gaiety,"  I  resumed  in  soliloquy,  "  may  be  had 
at  home ;  cheerfulness,  you  can  carry  with  yon 
anywhere ;  but  the  seventeen  and  a-half  per  cent, 
(aye,  there's  the  rub!)  can  only  be  found  in 
Jersey ;  so — to  Jersey,  I  go  I  Now,  be  quiet,  do, 
yon  old  grumbler !"  I  continued ;  for  Conscience 
was  beginning  to  mumble  something ;  "  be  quiet, 
and  think  of  the  seventeen  and  a-half  per  cent.  T' 

Conscience  was  silent ;  Conscience,  at  last  was 
satisfied ;  so,  now  I  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  de- 
cide on  the  best  way  of  getting  to  Jersey. 

My  thoughts  vacillated  between  the  Mail 
Packet  {M  Southampton)  and  the  Transit,  also 
sailing  from  the  same  port.  The  former  started 
at  12  p.m.,  the  latter  at  6  p.m. ;  so,  I  chose  the 
latter,  wishing  to  see  the  Needle  Bocks  by  daylight. 
And  here,  en  passant,  1  may  remark,  that,  as  we 
did  not  pass  them  until  nearly  ten  o'clock,  that 
hope  was  disappointed.  I  remained  on  deck  until 
I  was  very  sleepy,  and  then  I  went  down  stairs 
and  turned  into  my  berth.  I  considered  it  a  duty 
to  be  called  up  in  the  morning  to  see  the  sun  rise 
at  sea,  so  I  gave  orders  to  that  effect.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was  that  I  had  to  torn  out  of  my 
berth  in  the  cold,  raw  morning,  to  look  at  a  great 
red  ball  which,  through  the  mist  (for  it  was  very 
foggy),  looked  more  like  a  monster  orange  than 
anything  else.    "  It's  all  a  myth,  "said  I,?  thia  biul- 
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rising  at  sea, — at  least  on  a  foggy  morning.  I 
shall  go  down  again."  Down  I  went,  and  did  not 
show  my  face  a  second  time  until  we  arrifed  at 
Gaernsey.  We  landed  and  had  some  breakfast, 
walked  up  and  down  the  narrow  streets,  and  then 
re-embarked  for  Jersey,  which  pleasant  island  we 
reached  all  in  good  time. 

First,  it  appeared  like  a  dim  line  in  the  distance ; 
then,  as  we  came  nearer,  we  could  see  its  long  low 
cliffs.  As  we  passed  the  headland  at  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  bay 
of  St.  Aubin*s  came  into  view,  with  its  miles  of 
sandy  beach,  over  which  the  gentle  waves  rolled 
in  so  peacefully.  Klisabeth  Castle  (the  head- 
quarters of  the  artillery),  was  the  next  object. 
Bttilc  on  a  rock,  and  at  high  water  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  tide,  it  stands  out  in  bold  relief, 
an  boUted  fortress  of  dark  and  gloomy  aspect. 
This  was  also  passed ;  and  then  before  us  was  the 
pier,  crowded  with  well  dressed  people.  I  i^ished 
them  all  at  Jericho,  or  anywhere  else,  at  that 
moment ;  but  my  wishing  did  not  remove  them, 
so  I  ran  up  the  slippery  steps  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  and  took  refuge  in  a  friendly  cab,  which 
philanthropic  porter,  for  the  Somali  consideration 
of  a  shilling,  had  engaged  for  me.  The  capture  of 
my  boxes  I  eu trusted  to  him,  for  I  could  not  come 
forth  again  dirty  or  packet-stained,  before  those 
unpleasantly  clean  looking  people. 

To  my  intense  satisfaction  they  (the  boxes) 
were  soon  arranged  by  the  side  of  the  cab,  a 
goodly  pile,  for  I  cannot  travel  with  only  a  band- 
box. A  horrid  suspicion  seized  me.  Should  I 
have  to  get  out  and  inspect  them  ? 

My  delightful  porter  again  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Better  have  a  cart  for  the  luggage,  ma'am," 
he  said. 

"Very  well,"  I  replied,  "will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  engage  one  P**  and  I  gave  him  another  shilling 
to  propitiate  him. 

I  and  my  boxes  were  soon  disposed  of,  and  off 
we  started  for  the  hotel.  We  passed  the  Fort — 
"  Fort  Regent,*'  with  its  massive  brickwork,  and 
bristling  cannon;  its  great  broad  ramparts  and 
grassy  slopes. 

Arrived  at  the  Hotel,  I  chose  my  rooms,  ordered 
my  dinner,  and  prepared  to  make  myself  comfor- 
table. As  the  evening  progressed,  the  carriages 
and  cabs  were  dashing  furiously  through  the 
street. 

"  Is  there  anything  unusual  going  on  ?*'  I  asked, 
for  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  noise. 

"  Nothing  particular.  Madam,"  (you  are  "  Ma- 
dam," everywhere  in  Jersey,  syncope  de  "Ma- 
dame ")  ;  "  only  Lady  L.'s  ball." 

"  Are  there  many  balls  given  here,  then  P"  I 
asked. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  plenty ;  something  is  going  on  every 
nifcht." 

I  very  soon  lealised  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Gaiety  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  Jersey  life, — at 
least,  it  is  one  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  principal 
one ;  unfortunately,  there  is  another,  not  quite  so 


innocent  or  harmless,  which  infuses  an  ufkole- 
some  bitter  into  the  cup  of  Jersey  life— ^wfa. 
That  double  tongued  reptile  flourishes  is  M 
lovely  and  pleasant  island.  But  this  is  the  n»l 
characteristic  of  a  small  place— the  only  nei* 
the  elderly  people  have,  I  suppose,  of  feeding  tfcat 
feeble  minds,  and  supplying  the  deficiency  ^f^ 
Ho  information  which  distance  from  a  larige  ton 
induces. 

As  soon  as  I  could,  I  got  to  sleep,  and  a«b 
the  next  morning  very  much  refreshed  by  a  g«i 
night's  rest.  During  the  forenoon.  I  sMutoti 
down  to  the  town,  and  walked  through  its  mnw 
streets.  The  day  was  so  beautiful,  that  I  d«ter- 
miued  to  gratify  my  longing  for  a  drive ;  »  I 
ordered  a  carriage  to  be  ready  for  me  at  In 
o'clock. 

Five  o'clock  came,  and  so  did  the  carriage, 

"  Which  Vay  will  you  drive,  Madam?''  Ik 
coachman  asked,  when  I  was  seated. 

"  1  am  a  stranger,"  I  replied ;  "you  must  tib 
me  to  the  principal  points  of  interest," 

He  drove  through  the  town,  and  came  to  a  k^ 
road— the  St.  Aubin's  road,  he  called  it.  It  «. 
along  the  coast.  How  beautiful  that  bay  «H 
with  its  intensely  blue  water  on  the  one  siic,  Hi 
rocky  and  verdant  steeps  on  the  other !  tt«i 
were  houses  all  along  the  road,  none  of  tbea 
inviting  or  picturesque,  it  is  true,  bat  pusdf 
pretty.  The  distant  country  was  doltii  ti 
beautiful  country  seats  and  lovely  cottages. 

Presently  we  turned  out  of  the  main  wad  i* 
a  valley.     The  long  sloping   sides  were  ^ 
covered  with  luxuriant  wood,  or  divided  intob^ 
ing  gardens — "coutils,"   they    are  called 
These,  after  a  time,  ceased — we  left  aH 
tions  behind  us ;  and  then   came   barret 
hills,  covered  with  the  yellow gorae  andili  ,  ^ 
bloom,  and  the  purple  heather,  in  ita  CRf 
wild,  luxuriance.     The  sky  was  wttho«i  a  « 
and  blue,  bright,  intense,   and  glowiogl 
birds'  song  kept  up  a  perfect  chorus  in  4f 
air. 

I  began  to  dream,  and  muse,  and  weodety  t 
think  that  Jersey  was  indeed  a  lovely  piMa 

Beautiful  scenery,  I  have  generally  notM 
a  depressing  influence ;  but  it  was  not  sd  vA^ 
enchanting  valley.  There,  all  seemed  juju** 
even  the  carol  of  the  birds  produced  a  fedbl 
enjoyment — of  happiness. 

We  drove  on,  and  the  character  of  tka  il 
changed.  It  became  u  ild,  rugged,  biiriib 
stones  covered  the  narrow  and  piuipilii^i 
On  one  side  was  a  miniature  mountain^  ev  > 
gigantic  bank ;  eft  the  other,  a  prcdpitootM 
On  went  my  charioteer.  The  road  Laaiii  i 
narrower ;  had  we  met  any  other  oarriige  1 
not  know  what  we  should  have  done,  te  )>i' 
would  have  been  an  impoMibiHtj. 

At  last  this  intermiiiable  road  ceased'  lai^ 
emerged  on  to  what  seemed  a  oariow 
wild,  80  desolate,  so  4e?exd  of  «iUlir 
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Mj  Jehu  drove  on  as  far  as  he  thought  safe,  and 
then,  tutaing  roaud,  advised  me  to  alight. 

"I  cannot  take  mj  horses  any  farther,"  he  said, 
"bntjou  can  walk  on  to  the  old  ruin,  there, 
right  aioDg  that  path  ;  you  will  conoe  to  the  point 
at  last.    It  is  called  *  Gros  Nez/  " 

I  ibinked  Lim,  and  went  on  alone.      What  a 

scene  met  my  view  as  1  reached  that  point  !     On 

tkee  sides  of  roe,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  I  be- 

Jteld  nothing  hut  the  sea, — so  calm,  so  boundless, 

io  beautiful, — stretching  out  to  the  horizon.  From 

^  point  where  I  stood,  the  cliff  descended   per- 

pudicularly  for  some  two  hundred  feet,  to  a  small 

fehtij  beach,    where  the  tiny   waves   rolled  in 

[•jttmic  fury.    The  water  here  was  of  the  deepest 

peen,  and  clear  as  crystal.      I  stood  entranced. 

tbere  was  a  peculiar  loneliness  and  stillness  in  the 

which  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  and 

f6  me  ihink  on  by-gone  years  and  scenes,  when 

world  had  smiled  more  brightly  on  me. 

Suddenly,  I  heard  a  sigh,  and,  for  the  first  time, 

rered  that  I  was  not  alone.     A  man,  whose 

eyes,  and  nervous   manner,  proclaimed  a 

at  ease,  stood  beside  me.     How,  or  from 

he  came,  I  never  knew ;  for  until  that  mo- 

there  had  been  no  trace  of  human  being 

"Lady,*'  he  said,  and  a  slightly  foreign   accent 
i  that  he  was  not  my  countryman,    *'  Lady, 
lyou  like  to  hear  a  tale  of  sorrow,  connected 
I  ttat  old  ruin  ?"      And  he  pointed  to  the 
1  answered  in  the  aflSrmative. 
\  not  known  as  one  of  the  legends  of  the 
I  said — "  but  His  chronicled  in  the  hearts 
i  who  wept  for  her  whose  spirit  still  wan- 
nd  this  spot.     But  I  must  begin,  for  the 
K  jBppiog  in  the  horizon,  and  the  sea-birds 

nted  their  good  night  to  him. 
tiappened  many  years  ago ;  for  I  was  a  boy 
]  eighty  summers  have  since  passed  over 
At  that    time,  Marie  Langelier  was 
i  of  this  fair  islaud.     I  can  remember  her 
I  to  trip  along  to  the   village  Church  ; 
I  bright  and  blue  as  our  own  Jersey  sky, 
i  skin  as  pare  as  her  unsullied  heart, 
lil§  eould  be  purer  than  ikat  / — her  laugh, 
I  lad  sunshine    combined.      She  was  only 
I  used  to  Jock,  and  look,  and  admire,  and 
but  my  admiration  and  wonder  were  tine* 
:  a  feeling  which  I  could  not    define, — 
]  akin  to  fear.     I  did  not  know  then,  why 
Ljfcel  this ;  but  I  do  know  how, 
tmm  newer  allowed  to  mix  with  anyone  in 
I  iBi^t  giwe  a  kind  'good  day '  to  all, 
KNre.     She  was  accompanied  in  her 
i  by  her  aged  grandfather,  who  seemed 

her. 

.  years  passed  away,  and  a  change  came 

8be  no  longer  sang  as  she  ran  along 

bad    lost    its  melody,  her  step  its 

Hie  woo}d  wander  on  with  her  grand- 

alowlj.      The  '  good-day '  was  still 

so  and,  so  low  a  ydce  1    Her  blue 


eye  would  light  up  suddenly,  her  pale  oheek  flush, 
and  she  would  hold  her  head  as  if  in  paid,  and 
moan  !  and  moan !  and  moan  !*'  My  compuniod 
ceased  for  one  moment,  and  pressed  his  hand  over 
his  eyes ;  then  he  resumed  his  narrative. 

"  We  spoke  to  her  grandfather  about  her,  but 
he  shook  his  head  when  we  talked  of  a  doctor. 

"By  degrees  she  became  paler  and  paler,  and 
so  thin  that  she  seemed  but  the  spirit  of  her 
former  self.  Her  grandfather  watched  her  closely* 
but  he  would  seek  no  leech's  aid.  We  all  knew 
that  he  had  some  reason  for  this,  but  we  did  not 
dare  question  him,  for  he  was  a  proud,  reserved 
man,  and  said  little  to  any  of  us.  The  spring  and 
summer  passed,  and  the  long  autumn  began.  The 
flowers  were  all  dying,  and  the  trees  showed 
symptoms  of  decaying  foliage.  They  bore  a  sad 
analogy  to  Marie — she,  sweet  blossom,  faded  as 
they  did.  And  now  another  change  came  over  her. 
She  would  wander  out  alone  at  night,  in  the  calm, 
cold  moonlight,  murmuring  to  herself  words  which 
none  could  understand.  She  would  sing ;  but  her 
tones  were  such  as  belong  to  the  fabled  syrens—- 
wild  notes  of  enchanting  sweetness — melancholy 
strains  of  phantom  music.  Many  a  night  have  I 
watched  her,  as  she  paced  the  shingled  beach,  no 
covering  on  her  head,  her  golden  hair  streaming  in 
the  wind,  her  face  so  pale  and  wan,  her  grandfather 
always  following  her  at  a  distance,  never  letting 
her  know  that  he  watched  her.  At  length, 
strange  murmurs  began  to  be  afloat.  The  village 
crones  would  point,  and  the  village  children 
tremble,  as  Marie,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  distpMit 
heavens,  her  hands  crossed  on  her  white  bosom, 
wouU  walk  past  them.  '  See  !*  they  would  whis- 
per, *  See,  the  old  man  and  his  changeling  grand- 
child.' 

'*  Marie  was  now  unmindful  of  alL  She  never 
spoke,  but  seemed  to  move  in  a  living  dream.  She 
was  more  beautiful  than  the  fabled  houris;  but  her 
beauty  was  not  that  of  an  earthly  creature. 

At  length,  once,  at  the  dead  of  night,  while  the 
moon  was  at  its  full,  she  rose  and  dressed  herself. 
Her  grandfather,  who  was  always  on  the  watch, 
heard  her ;  so  he  rose  too,  and  just  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  as  she  left  the  house.  He  fofiowed 
h^,  as  usual.  She  walked  on,  and  on,  and  on,  her 
eyes  still  fixed  on  the  bright  stars,  her  hands,  as 
ever,  crossed  on  her  breast,  murmur bg  to  herself 
words  which  were  understood  by  none  but  the 
spirits  which  led  her  on.  She  traversed  coast, 
valley,  hill,  and  dale,  without  stopping.  That  slight 
form  seemed  to  know  neither  impediment  nor 
fatigue  in  its  ghastly  walk.  On  and  on  still,  until 
she  reached  this  plain,  her  grandfather  folk>wing 
her  closely.  When  she  gained  that  ruin,  she 
stopped  and  turned  her  face  towards  him.  Such  a 
face!  It  was  of  livid  whiteness;  the  features 
rigid,  fixed  ;  the  eyes  glassy !  the  face  of  the 
dead !  [The  narrator  trembled  and  dropped  on 
his  knees,  then  started  wildly  to  his  feet  as  he  con- 
tinued.] She  beckoned  with  her  spectral  hand, 
and  her  grandfather  approached  her ;  but,  as  h^ 
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came  nearer,  her  form  melted  into  air,  and  when  he 
reached  the  spot  where  she  had  stood,  he  was 
alone !" 

My  companion's  Toice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper, 
and  his  eye  roiled,  as  if  in  terror  at  his  own  narra- 
tive. Again  he  spoke.  '*  She  lingers  here  still," 
he  said.  "  In  the  twilight,  when  the  full  crescent 
of  the  moon  b  seen  in  jooder  sky,  her  spirit  hovers 
over  this  spot— the  last  she  visited  on  earth. 
Look !  [and  he  pointed  to  the  ruin]  listen !  it  is 
herself  1  [and  his  eyes  gleamed,]  she  is  singing 
the  reqniem  of  her  departed  sonl !" 

He  seized  me  hy  the  arm,  and  dragged  me  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  A  thin,  blue  vapour  was 
curling  upwards,  and  the  southern  wind  moaned 
over  the  distant  waters.  A  horrid  suspicion  seised 
me  !  Who,  what,  was  he  who  stood  beside  me  f 
His  wild  eyes  seared  me,  while  the  tightening 
grasp  of  my  arm  pained  me.  I  struggled  to  escape 
from  him ;  but,  with  a  laugh,  he  dragged  me  nearer 
to  the  yawning  precipice.  One  more  effort — it 
was  for  life ;  and  I  broke  from  him,  and  fled  towards 
the  place  where  I  had  left  my  carriage.  Once  I 
looked  round,  for  I  thought  he  was  pursuing  me. 
He  stood  where  I  had  left  him,  his  arms  stretched 
forward  to  the  curling  smoke.  I  did  not  turn 
again.  The  carriage  was  waiting  where  I  had  left 
it.  I  jumped  in,  and  was  driven  home.  That 
night  I  could  not  sleep ;  I  lay  awake  thinking  of 
the  old  grandfather  and  his  elfin  grandchild. 

The  following  mormng  I  mentioned  what  had 
occurred  to  a  friend. 

"  You  had  a  narrow  escape,"  he  said.  "  You 
met  with  Jos6  Le  Clerc,  a  maniac,  who  lives  near 
Gros  Nez ;  however,  I  wonder  at  it,  for  he  is  never 
allowed  to  go  out  without  his  keeper.  He  must 
have  escaped.  He  was  attached  to  the  beautiful 
Marie  Langelier,  but  she  fell  into  a  long,  lingering 
illness,  which  defied  all  medical  skill.  What  the 
nature  of  her  disease  was,  none  could  tell ;  she 
pined  away  gradually,  both  mind  and  body  decayed, 
until  one  night  she  ceased  to  breathe.  Her  death 
occurred  on  the  very  spot  where  you  met  Jos^. 
She  had,  as  he  described,  walked  there  in  one  of 
her  wild  fits.  He  was  not  with  her  at  the  time, 
but  they  told  him  the  sad  news.  He  did  qpt 
speak,  or  manifest  the  slightest  emotion,  but  her 
death  was  the  commencement  of  his  madness.  At 
first  they  thought  him  odd,theu  they  became  alarmed 
about  him,  had  medical  advice,  did  ail  they  could 
for  him,  but  in  vain ;  he  became  a  hopeless  maniac. 
Everything  in  life  with  him  is  now  connected  with 
Marie  Langelier ;  and  he  has  coined  the  story  he 
has  told  you  from  the  wild  fancies  of  his  own 
brain,  interweaving  a  strange  mixture  of  truth  and 
fiction.  Poor  fellow!  One  seldom  meets  with 
such  constancy  in  roan !" 

"  You  said  he  was  a  madman,"  I  replied,  "does 
not  that  fact  account  for  his  constancy  /"* 

MyN^ompauion  smiled. 

**  Yourremark,"  he  said,  "  is  a  bitter  sarcasm 
on  the  fidelitj^of  my  sex.  But  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  of  a  circumstance  which  once  occurred  to 


myself,  while  walking  through  the  very  YallejjOQ 
drove  into  yesterday.     It  was  a  warm  sunny  daj, 
and  I  was  strolling  along,  looking  at  everything  ia 
my  path,  and  enjoying  to  the  full,  the  doktfw 
nienic.     I  passed  by  a  cottage,  the  door  of  which 
was  open.      Of  course  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of   looking  in.     It  seemed  to  be  a 
decent  little  place — clean  and  tidy.     There  vas 
nothing  particular  in  its  aspect — nothing  to  induce 
a  lengthened  investigation,  I  thought ;  so  I  was 
just  moving  away,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
within  a  kind  of  cupboard  or  pantry,  I  thought  I 
saw  something  move,  restlessly  and  quickly,  from 
side  to  side,  dashing  itself  apparently  against  the 
wall  in  its  uneasiness.     I  remained,  still  watching 
it ;  and  soon  the  restless  motion  ceased,  and  it  stood 
before  me.  What  was  my  horror  on  perceiving  that 
it  was  a  human  being !     A  thick  rope  was  pasaal 
round  the  waist,  and  fastened  to  a  ring  in  the 
wall,  thus  restricting  its  motions  and  gambols  to 
about  the  space  of  three  feet  square.     When  thfl 
creature  perceived  me,  its  wild  eyes  glared:  it 
made  a  sort  of  gibbering  noise,  and,  I  belief^ 
would  have  sprung  at  me,  had  not  the  rope  ds* 
tained  it.     I  could  not  bear  the  sight,  and  walktj 
on.     A  peasant  was  a  short  way  before  me;  I 
joined  her,  determining  to  gain  some  information 
about  the  dreadful  object  I  had  just  seen." 

"  *  Do  you  know  who  lives  in  that  cottage?* 
asked. 

"•Yes,*  she  replied,  *four  sisters.     One II 
mad  girl ;  they  tie  her  up  because  she  bites.' 

The  woman  wished  me  good  morning,  and 
into   a  public  house.     I   could   never  gain 
more  information;    and,   although    I   freqi 
passed  that  way  afterwards,  I  never  again 
lunatic  of  St.  Peter's  Valley.'" 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
Jersey,"  I  said, 

"There  is,"  he  replied.  "The  inhabitarfS 
Jersey  have,  from  tiipe  immemorial,  married 
intermarried  among  themselves ;  this,  as  we  ~ 
is  productive  of  many  diseases — ioaanity 
the  number.  They  are,  however,  as  a 
thrifty,  hard-working  class,  with  atroog  and 
defined  principles.  Economy  is  the  chief 
of  their  lives — they  are  frugal  to  an  extreM, 
their  living.  As  a  friend  onoe  said  to 
Jersey  woman  will  boil  two  herrings  for  the 
dinner,  and  keep  the  boiling  to  make  soap  fiac 
next  day's  meal.' " 

I  laughed ;  it  was  a  novel  idea  certain^. 

"Are  they  so  very  poor,  then  ?'*  I  asked. 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  replied  ;  ''mtsg^eli 
(the  labouring  classes,  I  mean»)    mre 
well  off.     They  have  large  farms.,   a 
cows,  sheep,  horses,  land,— and  lamd 
very  valuable,  fetching  six  or   eig^hl 
acre ;  it  is  also  extremely  prodiie&iv€« 
ordinary  circumstances,  pays  the 
Have  you  heard  any  of  lie  abevoudil* 
speak  haw  P"°'9'^'^^^^y^' 

"  Do  they  not  speak  Preaeh  F 
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*'YovL  had  better  hear  it,  and  jadge  for  yotur- 
Belf ;  bat  I  mast  warn  joa,  that  it  will  be  high 
Patch  to  you — you  will  not  nnderstand  a  word  of 
it  In  some  parts  of  the  island  good  Prench  is 
sot  anderstood  at  all ;  and  I  have  heard  of  one 
instance,  where  an  Englishman  spoke  to  a  Jersey 
woman  in  Parisian  French,  and  recei?ed  for  his 
answer — '  Me  no  spik  Inglis.*  This  sentence  she 
delirered  with  an  oracular  shake  of  the  head,  and 
an  air  of  extreme  complacency;  she  evidently 
considered  that  she  had  said  something  very  grand. 
The  strange  peculiarity  of  their  dialect  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  written.  Were  it  reduced  to  letters  and 
words,  they  could  not  read  it ;  while  they  can  read 
oorrect  French  with  perfect  facility,  reducing  it  to 
their  own  dialect  by  giving  to  it  their  own  pro- 
nunciation. But  I  am  prosing  away  to  you  here, 
instead  of  asking  jou  how  much  you  have  seen  of 
the  island." 

"  Very  little,"  I  replied;  "you  forget  that  I 
only  arrived  two  days  since." 

"Ah!  very  true,"  he  observed;  "I  certainly 
£d  forget  that.  I  am,  however,  rejoiced  at  the 
bet,  beoinse  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
'lionising*  you  over  the  island.  Mount  Orgueil 
Cistle  most  be  one  of  the  first  phices  you  visit ; 
it  is  singularly  beautiful  and  picturesque.  I  re- 
member a  tale  connected  with  it,  which  I  think 
will  interest  you.  The  heroine,  if  you  will  admit 
of  the  term  for  a  person  in  humble  Ufe " 

"The  sarcasm  is  your's  now,'*  I  said,  intcrmpt- 
bghim. 

"  Was  the  cousin  of  a  servant  of  mine.  Shall 
t  tell  you  her  history — or  would  it  bore  you  P*' 

" It  would  not  'bore*  me,"  I  replied  ;  "  so  let 
OS  get  my  work.** 

"A  lady*s  unfailing  resource,"  he  said,  with  a 
imile.  "  What  would  your  sex  do  ^  ithout  those 
vouderfol  pieces  of  muslin  which  you  are  for  ever 
Mttiflg  to  pieces  and  sewing  together  again  ?** 


"What  should  we  doP'  I  answered.  "Why, 
we  should  be  just  as  idle  and  useless  as  you,  all  of 
you,  are.     But  now  I  am  ready ;  so,  begin." 

I  had  settled  myself  comfortably  on  the  sofa, 
and  anticipated  a  treat,  (for  I  knew  my  companion's 
capability  for  story  telling);  when  the  great 
dinuer  bell  sounded ;  it  was  the  hour  for  the  table 
d'h6te. 

"  That  does  bore  me,**  I  said ;  and  I  looked  so 
diaiq>pointed  that  my  companion  laughed. 

"I  cannot  respond  to  your  words,**  be  an- 
swered ;  "  for  I  am  very  hungry  ;  but  let  me  have 
the  pleasnra  of  giving  you  my  arm  to  the  dining 
room.** 

"On  one  condition;  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
story." 

"Yon  shall  have  it  the  next  time  we  meet.** 

"Very  well ;  that  is  a  bargain.  What  is  the 
name  P     I  shall  ask  for  it.'* 

"  It  has  no  name,"  he  replied ;  "  for,  as  I  told 
you  before,  it  occurred  to  the  cousin  of  a  servant 
of  my  own ;  but  we  will  give  it  a  title.  It  shall 
be  called,  •  The  Daisy  of  Grouville.*  ** 

"  A  very  pretty  title,**  I  remarked,  as  I  took 
mj  seat  at  the  dinner  table ;  "  so  recollect,  the 
next  time  I  meet  you,  I  shall  expect  to  be  very 
mneh  delighted  and  amused  by  the  story  of  the 
'Daisy  of  GronviUe."' 

"  I  hope  yon  wiU  be  « delighted,*"  he  said,  "  but 
I  am  afrud  yon  will  not  be  amused ;  for  the  story 
is  a  melancholy  one.  However,  now  you  had 
better  attend  to  the  unsentimental,  but  very  neoes- 
saij,  oeonpation  of  dinner.  Which  soup  will  you 
taker* 

Of  course  I  looked  unutterably  disgusted  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  took  his  advice,  and,  from  the 
regions  of  romance,  plunged  into  the  reality  of 
—oyster  soup. 
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Brofcen  memorlet  of  muqr  alk«Art 
Woren  into  one.— A«U«if. 


CHAPTER  X. 

0h{UcMedii«tar«,"Onn!  Onu!" 
Wbo  c«BQot  sigh  fat  th«  cutantrj  tbns, 

Abtov1>ed  In  a  worldty  torpor— 
Wbo  dOM  not  je«ni  for  Ita  moadow^weet  broatb, 
noCuBtW  bj  e«rt.  md  crtmo,  and  deatli. 
And  to  itaod  torootimts  upon  grass  or  heath— 

That  sool,  spite  of  gold.  Is  a  panpsr  l-^JBood, 

^0 10 1  am  in  London :  once  more  another  un- 
tA^ded  wave  in  that  great  human  tide  which  will 
iKak  here  unceasbg^y  till  Time  shall  be  no  more. 
^haveMI  the  old  house  with  its  quaint  gables, 
itone  terraces,  shady  walks,  and  rookery,  for  a 


back  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  Bloomsbury 
h>dging^hon8e. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  a  lonely  dreamer  in  a 
lonely  house  too  long ;  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is 
better  that  I  should,  for  a  while  at  least,  lay  aside 
reflection  for  action,  and  by  some  fixed  daily 
drudgery  fit  myself  for  busy  life.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  here  I  am  in  London  in  fine  weather,  and 
I  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Luckily  for  me,  I 
have  been  through  life  one  of  those  who  can  make 
a  home  for  themselves  wherever  they  are  fated  to 
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sojourn ;  here  I  hire  a  home  of  my  owu  seeking, 
uu  irro-chair,  a  few  books,  and  the  old  meer- 
scbauai,  and  out  of  these  meagre  materials  I  can 
force  myself  to  shape  that  dear  word  "  home" — 
erea  though  I  ha?e  it  not,  save  in  the  letter. 
What  brought  me  to  this  same  lodging-house  can 
have  little  interest  to  a  general  reader ;  it  may 
have  been  perversity — it  may  have  been  misfor- 
tune. I  fear  you  will  judge  both ;  for  there  are 
traces  of  the  first  in  my  style,  and  of  the  second 
iu  my  sadnefs,  which  I  cannot  quite  shake  off  at 
will.  I  may  have  come  here  but  as  a  sojourner ; 
or  1  may  have  lost  a  home  for  ever ;  either  way 
there  is  almost  always  a  sadness  in  every  change 
— if  we  reflect  righUy.  Think  of  my  change,  ere 
you  rashly  set  me  down  as  a  groundless  grumbler. 
Think  of  the  change  from  a  home  once  happy, 
with  its  thousand  and  one  little  comforts,  never 
sufficiently  realised  till  lost,  to  that  dreary  substi- 
tute for  it — the  London  lodging-house,  with  the 
slipshod  servants,  bustling  landlady,  and  hall-door 
always  open  to  a  noisy  street,  with  cab-wheels  and 
organ-grinders  perpetually  marring  what  little 
quiet  is  attainable  in  the  heart  of  London.  More- 
over it  is  now  May — well-nigh  June — and  at  such 
seasons  there  is  iu  the  heart  of  every  country- 
bred  man  an  undefinable  yearning  for  green  fields. 
Therefore  you  cannot  marvel  if  this  afternoon  my 
reveries  are  tinged  with  sadness.  I  strive  for  the 
present  to  think  of  anything  but  what  and  where 
I  am :  I  wish  to  wander,  in  imagination  at  least, 

from  hot,  dusty  London  to  more  congenial 

shire,  where  my  school  days  were  spent,  by  the 
banks  of  Shakspeare's  Avon.  I  strive  to  persuade 
myself  that  I  am  anything  rather  thau  a  poor 
"lean  annuitant*'  In  London,  and  in  fine  weather. 
It  will  not  do ;  "  facts  are,*'  says  the  aphorism, 
**  stubborn  things,*'  and  the  facts  of  tt^  life  are 
just  now  of  the  stubbomest. 

Nevertheless,  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  I  have 
still  a  garden  to  recreate  myself  withal ;  for  we 
kave  a  garden,  albeit  a  narrow  strip  of  ground 
some  eighty  feet  long  by  twenty  broad,  which  is 
better  than  nothing,  and  a  rare  thing  in  this  part 
of  town.  Moreover,  in  this  garden  are  lilacs  in 
full  blossom,  shady  trees,  birds,  albeit  smoky 
London  sparrows,  and  a  butterfly,  as  an  occasional 
visitor,  to  remind  me  of  the  country.  I  am  now 
sitting  at  a  table  placed  under  those  same  trees ; 
and  the  lilacs  and  the  butterfly,  who  has  been  here 
all  the  day,  are  capital  whets  for  reflection  and 
reminiscence.  Memory  is  hovering  round  those 
lilacs ;  and,  when  the  butterfly  has  flown  away, 
will  wander  afar  with  that  white-winged  guest  of 
mine  to  green  fields  and  field-flowers,  tUl  I,  the 
poor  Cockney,  striving  to  make  out  of  a  Loudon 
yard  a  fanciful  Arcadia  of  my  own,  am  content 
for  one  day  to  sit  here  and  dream  away  in  com- 
placent idleness  the  long,  warm  summer  hours. 
But  what  am  I  writing  P  "  How  now,  my  Eancy, 
whither  wilt  thou  go  ?*'  Am  I  writing  with  any 
definite  purpose,  or  merely  allowing  my  pen  to 
ekim  over  this  paper  at  a  stranj^e  pace,  till  I  so 


seem  to  be  talking  to  you  as  to  a  bosom  friend, 
having  no  one  else  to  whom  I  can  look  for  sjm- 
pathy  P     Bear  with  me  awhile ;  yon  all  have,  or 
have  had,   feelings  like    mine  when   "cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined"  in  London,  in  these  blessed 
days  of  early  summer.     I  may  awaken,  even  by 
my  incoherent  babblings,  some  chord^  some  parer 
recolleotions  of  your  own  childhood,  whi^  have, 
perchance,  slumbered  too  long  amidst  "  the  dost 
and  drouth  of  city  life;"  and  so  fomr  "Broken 
Memories,"   though  perchance  alloyed  byWtter- 
ness,  may  be  after  all  sweet  solace  to  your  soals. 
Aye,  at  times  like  this,  a  single  breath  of  summer 
air,— a  scent  of  green  fields  and  "meadow-sweet," 
— borne  to  us  on  the  wings  of  the  wandering-winds 
from  afar :  snatches  of  old  songs  sung  to  us  in 
our  nurseries  at  our  mother's  knees,  speedily  for- 
gotten in  the  all-absorbing  worldliness  oC  active 
lives,  but  ever  and  anon  anew  remembered  when 
our  hearts  are  failing,  and  our  eyes  aro  growing 
dim,  are  just  so  many  of  Nature's  homilies  to  men 
like  me.    There,  in  the  wmdowscat,  a  few  yards 
whence  I  sit  now,  are  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  in 
a  delf  jug,  which  flowers  I  plucked  a  few  evenings 
ago  some  miles  hence  at  a  brook-side,  and  ImrogU 
home  through  the  reeking  streets  to  gladden  me 
here  with  their  fast-departmg  fragrance.     "In- 
significant little  weeds!*'  says  my  ooromoiiplace 
landUdy,  who  wonders  how  "  the  poor  gentlemsn 
who  always  looks   so    pale   and  lonesome,  can 
trouble  himself  to  walk  so  far  after  such  rubbish, 
when  he  could  buy  far  finer  flowers  on  the  door- 
step any  day.'* 

'  What  1  flowers  from  that  lying  Israelite,  who 
always  has  a  stock  in  hand  to  exchange  for  east  of 
small  clothes  P  There  is  a  profanation  in  tbevtiy 
idea.  But  my  poor,  much-abused,  little  flowralli 
despised  by  the  landlady,  and  roughly  handled  \f 
her  dirty  maid  of  all  work,  are  to  me  so  wmf 
living  links  to  bind  the  present  to  the  past,  yffm 
would  not  be  linked  to  happiness  by  fiigtut 
fetters  like  these  P     And  so  it  is  now. 

I   am  no   more    a  dreary-hearted   quiil-dnMb 
wasting  sweet  summer  days  in  dusty  rooms " 
grimy  printing-offices.     Let  us  go  back  into 
past.     It  is  a  long  walk— but  there  are, 
with  its  thorns,  many  flowers  by  the  wayside. 


I  am  a  child  once  more— careless  and  lia|ff  H 
I  was  ere  I  left  the  banks  of  the  river  at  ^ 
lead   a  dreamy,  dreary,  desultory  life  ia 
places  and  under  many  phases  of  grave  aai 
But  let  that  pass  :  I  would  rather  bless 
than  blame  the  present.     Once  more  vi&' 
one,  whose  memory  never  leaves  me  niglit 
like  that  little  locket— "only  a  woman's  ' 
given  to  me  long  ago,  ere  I  heard  the  dni^ 
sound  of  the  clods  fall  in  upcm  the  eoAs 
who  now  sleeps  calmly  in  her  eariy  grare;,   IL 
straying  as  of  old,  a  happy  child.    Onee 
we  two  young  things  playing  our  sweet 
will,  wearing;  fairy  neckhu)es  of  waierSiyf 
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ItogfaiDg  out  peeb  of  sihcrj  laughter  on  the  cool 
twilight  air,  till  a  voice,  lon^  ago  silent  in  the 
gmve,  h  heard  calling  ns  to  come  in,  for  the 
mists  are  floating  OTer  the   meadows,  and   the 

vlute  dew  is  heavy  on  the  grass 

Pass  before  my  dim  eyes,  ye  sweet  phantasies 
of  the  past — changing,  ever  changing,  till  the 
vorldling*s  heart  beats  as  of  old,  once  more.  I 
leem  to  see  two  shadows  of  lost  Helen  and  my 
fsrmer  self — the  tall,  lithe  stripling  and  the  fair, 
gentle  girl  are  walking  together  in  an  ancient  gar- 
doi  lovingly — their  hearts  beat  in  unison — they  are 
all  in  all  to  each  other.  Ah !  did  either  in  those  days 
think  that  a  time  would  ever  come  when  the  tall 
stripling's  eyes  would  be  red  with  weeping  over 
gentle  Helen's  grave  ?  Did  she  ever  dream  of  a 
time  when  Sorrow,  weary  of  loneliness,  would 
seek  vain  relief  in  unworthy  revelry  and  sin ;  when 
he  she  80  much  loved,  the  proud,  pure-hearted 
boj,  would  madly  mock  his  better  heart  to  gain 
the  good  will  of  profligates  and  the  coarse 
applause  of  fools  ?  Aye,  those  days  did  come,  I 
own  in  humble  bitterness  of  spirit :  they  are,  I 
trust,  for  ever  passed  away.  But  there  is  that 
within  me  this  summer  afternoon,  which  seems  to 
ny  to  me  in  saddest  prophecy,  in  Shelley's  words : 

TIkhi  ia  the  grave  shalt  rest — yet  till  the  phantoms  flee, 
Wfafdi  thai  honse  and  ancient  garden  made  dear  to  thee 
erewbile, 
ytj  renwaibraoce  and  repentance,  and  deep  mnsinga  are 
not  free 
,  Proa  the  mosic  of  two  Toices,  and  the  light  of  one  sweet 

smile." 

And  now  the  wind  comes  sweeping  under  the 
Bms,  and  blowing  my  papers  about  the  garden. 
I  mast  secure  them  at  once,  or  the  occupants  of 
ikt  lodging-house  next  door  will  have  a  perusal 
-  I  sever  intended  for  them.  I  pick  them  up— 
/^f^ems— attempted  tales — sad  chronicles  of  sadder 
t  wfairesy  involving  loss  of  time  and  temper — and 
tiris  first  that  meets  my  eye,  strangely  enough,  is 
mmxvwl  of  summer  thoughts,  which  I  wrote  a 
LrViuie  ago.  They  are  so  much  in  accordance  with 
^n  felings  just  now,  that  I  transcribe  them : — 

•  ■■  I. 

0k  f  hkmii  are  mj  nmsings  sweefc  on  long  departed  hoars, 
fhgr  &n  npon  my  weary  brain  like  scent  of   summer 
flowers; 

,^hM  days  are  gone — my  heart  is  lone — and  yet  'tis  sum- 


are  waving  fragrantly,  and  the  birds  sing  on 

n. 

^MmUA  am  the  simmer  days,  where  the  elm-shadei*8 
iiyeool, 
I  put  swift  is  gliding  sportively  athwart  the  mill-dam 

soonds  of  summer  life  are  tingling  through 


But  never  more  can  summer  come  to  me  as  then  of  old, 
For  boyhood's  heart  the  world  hath  warped  with  teachings 
false  and  cold. 

IV. 

There  teas  a  time  of  innocence — a  time  of  (rusting  truth, 
When  I,  with  Hope  to  lead  me,  walked  in   sin-nnsullied 

youth, 
On   through   a  region   of  my  own — a   land  of  glorious 

dreams. 
Which  shrouded  me  from  wandering  grief — how  sad  awaking 

seems ! 

V. 

For  Hope  is  half  forgotten  now — it  seems  a  weary  while 
Since  o*er  the  wreck  of  all  I  loved  Despair  eould  force  a 

smile : 
I*ve  lost  my  all  of  Truth   and  Hope — and  boyhood's  early 

home: 
Yet  now  into  the  past  once  mote  with  Memory  I  oome. 

vr. 
Oh!  bless^  were  my  early  days — the  tameless  and  the 

free — 
I  would  to  Ood  that  thoughts  like  these  would  ever  dwell 

with  me, 
To  win  me  from  my  worldliness,  to  banish  dark  despair. 
To  fleet  across  this  fevered  brain  Uke  a  breath  of  summer 

air! 

There  are  other  papers  too,  of  all  sorts — traces 
of  sadness,  poor  attempts  at  mirth,  moody  ima- 
ginings,— mostly  vrritten  for  pleasure,  few  for 
profit. 

But  I  find  a  bundle  of  papers  tied  together — 
What  are  they  P  A  glance  tells  me.  I  reserve 
that  information  for  another  chapter. 


M  ..-« 


ton, 

t  Igfeet  then  with  a  smile  too  near  akin  to  tears. 

in. 
t  layi  are  oosie  again  with  the  murmur  of  the 

el  Qcb  note  of  love,  and  the  south-wind's 


CEAPTER  XL 

ICT  COUSIN  MASKSLYITE:  OR,  TOX  ABBOT'S  CUKSB. 

"  A  secret  curse  on  that  old  building  hung, 

Some  wdgtity  crime  that  Heaven  could  not  pardon." 

—Bood. 

I  Tsow  full  well  that  the  story  I  am  about  to  tell 
is  open  to  doubts  as  to  its  probability,  and  that  any 
tale,  with  which  superstition  is  in  part  interwoven, 
is  generally  cried  down  as  an  offshoot  of  the  super- 
natural, spectral  school  of  Monk  Lewis  and  Mrs. 
Kaddiffe,  and  believed  accordingly.  Neverthe- 
less, I  venture  to  lay  before  you  a  plain  narrative, 
for  the  truth  of  which,  (without  reference  to 
names,  dates,  and  a  few  incidental  facts),  I,  and 
people  worthy  of  credence  in  the  county  where  the 
scene  is  laid  can  vouch.  "My  cousin  Maskelyne," 
(name  only  excepted),  is  no  mythical  personage  of 
my  own,  but  was  a  real  flesh  and  blood  cousin  of 
mine,  dear  to  me  as  to  that  part  of  the  county 
where  he  was  best  known,  and  is  now  lamented. 
With  these  rough  prefatory  remarks  I  will  at  once 
begin. 

In  the  year  1853  in  the  month  of  September,  I 
was  staying  with  a  shooting  party  at  Beauchamp 

Abbey  in shire,  the  seat  of  my  cousins,  the 

Maskelynes,  whose  family  have  resided  there  since 
the  days  of  the  Eighth  Henry.  I  had,  till  the  date 
above  given,  known  very  little  of  my  cousins — had 
never  been,  save  as  a  child,  to  Beauchamp,  and 
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had  now  gone  there  for  a  month's  sojonm  with  as 
pleasant  a  party  as  I  ever  had  the  luck  to  meet. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  of  them  that  I  could 
speak,  as  of  the  events  of  that  evening  which  I 
■  remember  as  the  occasion  of  mj  first  introduction 
to  Roland  Maskelyue.  The  squire — his  father, 
John  Maakeljne,  was  a  hale  old  man  of  some  sixty 
years  of  age,  with  nothing  remarkable  about  him 
bat  hb  intense  love  of  field-sports  of  all  kinds, 
hatred  of  free  trade,  and  rabid  Toryism ;  in  other 
respects  an  amiable  man  enough,  a  kind  father,  a 
good  squire  when  tenants  were  not  poachers  or 
Liberals,  and  one  whose  boast  was  that  his  an- 
cestors came  over  with  the  Normans,  and  had 
never  sullied  their  fingers  by  work  of  any  kind. 
Mother,  B^land  Maskelyne  had  not;  his  sister 
was  married  and  lived  in  Wales,  his  younger 
brother  was  a  boy  at  Eton  then,  and  so  the  heir 
of  Beanchamp  had  it  all  his  own  way  at  the 
Abbey.  I  cannot  better  describe  him  than  by 
saying  that  he  was  as  near  a  likeness  to  the 
Vandyke  Charles  I.  as  can  well  be  imagined,  with 
the  same  long,  oval  face,  and  expression  of  proud 
sadness.  He  only  needed  a  ruff  and  a  pointed 
beard  to  convince  a  looker-on  that  some  old 
Vandyke  oopy  had  walked  out  of  its  frame  to  be-, 
come  B^land  Maskelyne.  I  noticed  that  during 
dinner  he  said  little,  but  seemed  absent  and  dis- 
spirited.  Perhaps  he  is  in  ill  health,  thought  I — 
perhaps  something  has  gone  wrong ;  but  his 
father  seeing  I  looked  inquiringly  at  my  cousin, 
said  in  a  low  tone  across  the  table,  "Take  no 
notice  of  your  cousin,  he  is  always  as  you  see  him 
now."  This  naturally  enough  heightened  my 
cariosity  to  know  what  could  be  the  cause  of  so 
settled  a  sadness.  I  had  indeed  heard,  before 
coming  to  the  Abbey,  some  strange  stories  of  a 
certain  Abbot  who  once  ruled  in  Beauchamp,  and 
who,  on  being  dispossessed  of  his  broad  acres  and 
fine  old  domain  by  that  rapacious  sovereign  Henry 
VUL,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  certain  Hugo 
Maskelyne  and  his  male  heirs  for  ever,  had  be- 
stowed a  parting  curse  on  the  fortunate  courtier 
and  his  heirs  aforesaid,  nearly  in  these  words  :— 

"  Uv4  a  merry  li/e^  Hugo  Maskelyne^  and  gorge 
ikgtelfon  the  spoil  of  the  Church  of  God;  but  thou 
ihalt  not  die  in  thg  bed,  neither  shall  any  eldest 
son  of  thy  posterity  ever  live  to  succeed  to  the 
broad,  fair  lands  of  Beauchamp  *' 

All  this  I  had  heard  from  an  old  nnrsemaid  of 
mine,  who  came  to  us  from  my  cousin's  village,  and 
though  I,  of  course,  knew  of  the  strange  fatality 
regarding  the  eldest  sons  of  this  family,  I  believed 
it  was  an  old  woman's  tale  of  wonderment,  un- 
worthy of  recollection.  Nevertheless,  my  opi- 
nions on  that  subject  have  strangely  changed  since 
then. 

After  dinner,  over  our  wine,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  timber  and  some  trees  which  the  old 
Jiad  that  day  planted  in  commemoration 
having  then  attained  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,^iK^n  my  melancholy-visaged  cousin 
said  abruptly,  »  though  he  just  woke  up, 


'*  Those  trees  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  taU 
and  flourishing,  while  I  am  sleeping  in  ofu:  old 
vault." 

"Nonsense,  man,*'  said  his  father,  slmost 
angrily.  "  I  really  do  wish  you  would,  for  oooe 
in  you  life,  foi^get  that  foolish  old  story  about  the 
Abbot's  curse,  which  seems  to  overshadow  your 
Ufe." 

"  Father,"  said  the  young  man,  "  we  are  all  of 
us  in  this  room  relatives.  I  am  aorrj  if  that 
foolish  observation  has  cast  a  gloom  over  our 
snug  little  party,  but  it  is  of  little  avail  to  blink 
facts ;  all  of  us  know  there  is  a  fate  hang^  over 
us  Maskelynes,  and  that  the  Abbot's  curae  has 
never  failed  save  once,  sinoe  the  day  when  tha 
Abbot  of  Beauchamp  left  his  lands  for  ever.  StiH, 
perhaps,  I  was  foolish  to  tidk  of  these  matters 
too  well  known  already." 

The  oonversation  dropped,  but  it  had  lasted  quite 
long  enough  to  fill  my  young  head  with  all  kinds 
of  weird  fancies,  so  much  so  that  you  can  easily 
imagine  that  when  I  retired  to  rest  that  night  in 
the  "White  B.oom,"  with  its  panelled  walls  hung 
with  sternlooking  old  Maskelynes,  "  bearded  like 
the  pard*'  and  seemingly  as  fierce,  and  old  swords 
bucklers,  and  arquebuses,  which  it  would  require 
a  brave  sportsman  to  load  and  fire  off  now,  it  was 
to  think  of  anything  but  slumber.     Erom  a  child 
I  had  at  no  time  been  of  a  superstitious  turn ;  still 
that  night,  I  confess,  I  felt  anything  bat  comfort- 
able, and,  when  I  heard  the  clock  strike  one,  and 
the  last  step  die  away  on  the  creaking  staircase,  I 
would  willingly  have  given  all  I  then  possessed  to 
be  at  home,  with  no.  Maskelynes  to  stare  me  out 
of  countenance,  no  Beauchamp  Abbey  with  hor- 
rible traditions  to  startle  me  from  my  proprie^, 
and  no  "White  Room"  "to  murder  alcep.**    I 
tossed  and  turned,  striving  in  vain  to  sleep.    I 
could  not;  till  at  bM,  Jetermined  to  see  if  there 
were  any  ghosts  in  Beauchamp  Abbey,  I  valiantly 
poked  my  nose  into  every  eupboard  and  cranny  in 
the  room  till  I  was  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
I  was  a  fool,  and  still  more  nervous  than  I  had 
been  before.     "  This  cannot  last  long,'*  thought  I, 
"  it  will  soon  be  morning — ^I  will  light  a  cigar 
and  smoke  till  daybreak."    I  looked  round  the 
room  for  a  book — ^there  were  none.     At  last  I 
bethought  me  of  the  cupboard  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  there  I  found  Burton's  "Anatomic  of  Me- 
lancholie,"  a  fit  book  for   such  a  time,    when, 
while  glancing  over  its  pages,  dovm   tumbled, 
covering  me  with  dust,  a  pile  of  books  and  papers 
and  a  long  roll  of  vellam,  whidi  I  aoon  saw  was 
the  Maskelyne  pedigree.    I  sat  down,  smoked  ny 
cigar,  and  read  it  through  patiently,  observing  at 
the  same  time  that  against  the  name  of  eveiy 
eldest  son,  for  many  generations,  was  a  black  Bne, 
and,   "Be  died  btfore   his  father,'*  and    "Ms 
younger  brother  succeeded,"  &e.     And  so  U»  l^e&d 
had  some  foundation  in  fact.      I  could  noi  tlMD 
reason  myself  out  of  a  belief  in  it — I  oamqt 

^0^'  Digitized  by  VjOC 

Day  dawned;  I  had  smoked  my  ci§{ir  cknm  (o 
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tbe  siump — was  yerj  tired,  so  throwing  myself  on 
iDj  bed,  I  fell  asleep  in  mj  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  and  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find 
Roland  at  my  bedside.  A  glance  told  him  how  I 
had  spent  the  night ;  the  caudle  burnt  out,  the 
books  scattered  over  the  floor,  the  dressing-gown 
and  slippers  left  me  no  chance  of  asserting  I  had 
slept  well.  I  told  the  whole  truth,  not  even 
omitting  the  pedigree  incident.  Roland  said 
nothing,  but  I  think  looked  sadder  than  ever  all 
that  day. 

We  went  out  shooting;  a  right  merrj  party, 
save  Boland,  we  were — all,  save  myself,  being 
capital  shots,  and  returned  home,  comfortably  tired, 
to  a  good  dinner  at  seven,  with  some  fine  old  *H 
afterwards.  Leaving  the  wine-bibbers  to  their 
talk  of  **  green  seals*'  and  rare  vintages,  wine  and 
walnuts,  my  cousin  and  I  strolled  out  across  the 
park,  cigar  in  mouth,  and  from  that  night  began  a 
most  cordial  friendship.     A  delightful  companion 

iwhen  forgetting  for  awhile  that  fearful  family 
estiny),  was  my  poor  cousin  Roland.  From  a 
hoy  he  had  always  been  a  lover  of  literature,  and 
at  school  and  college  had  always  shown  himself  to 
be  a  man  not  only  of  refined  mind  but  vigorous 
intellect.  A  "noble  mind"  was  indeed  "over- 
thrown" here  by  a  fearful  superstition,  as  you, 
reader,  may  call  it,  if  you  please ;  a  life,  which 
might  have  shed  lustre  on  his  age,  was  indeed 
wasted  when  Roland  returned  from  Oxford  to 
Beauchamp,  where,  leaving  behind  him  the  gene- 
rous emulation  and  glorious  thirst  of  knowledge 
of  better  days,  he  had  nothing  on  which  to  fall 
back  but  field  sports,  hum-drum  country  society, 
and  gloomy  forebodings.  I  was  a  boy  then — I 
fear  I  am  little  more  now — and,  boy-like,  one  of 
the  first  things  I  told  my  newly-discovered  cousin- 
friend,  was  the  history  of  a  boyish  love.  Perhaps 
I  told  the  tale  well,  perhaps  earnestness  atones 
for  the  power  of  narration ;  at  any  rate  he  seemed, 
as  I  thought,  affected  by  what  I  said.  I  bad 
jarred  upou  a  weak  chord,  perhaps.  I  had  always 
heard  that  Roland  was  a  very  Maskelyne  in  his 
nature — proud  and  reserved  to  a  fault.  It  was 
not  so.  That  night  as  we  walked  across  bis 
father's  park,  under  the  old  ancestral  elms,  I 
heard  from  his  lips  how,  in  an  evil  hour  of  un- 
guarded passion,  he  had  sacrificed  tbe  virtue  of  a 
village-girl  of  lowly  birth  but  remarkable  beauty, 
one  m  all  respects  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and 
had  by  her  a  son  whose  biKh,  thanks  to  a  judi- 
cbus  removal  of  the  fair  frail  one  under  some  pre- 
text or  other  to  London,  had  been  hitherto  kept  a 
secret.  Their  child  died,  fortunately  for  both,  and 
nothing  was  known  of  the  matter  byRaobers  friends 
at  that  time.  Rachel  Brooke  was  the  only  daughter 
of  a  imall  farmer  in  a  parish  adjoining  Beauchamp, 
tod,  at  the  period  I  speak  of  here,  was  residing 
wbb  her  father  and  brother,  in  a  lone  farm-house 
some  two  miles  from  tbe  Abbey.  Now  Roland 
vas^  it  seems,  in  the  habit  of  paying  clandestine 
viaita  to  poor  Rachel»  whenever  he  thought  her 
faflser  and  brother  were  away  or  asleep.    It  hap- 


pened, however,  one  night  when  the  old  farmer 
was  away  from  home,  that  Roland  was  sitting  in 
the  farmer's  kitchen  without  a  light  with  Rachel 
at  his  side  when,  hearing  a  sound  outside,  he  went 
to  the  window  to  listen,  and  bad  hardly  sat  down 
again,  when  in  stalked  an  athletic  young  man 
with  a  gun  under  his  arm,  as  Roland  and  Rachel 
could  see  by  the  moonlight  streaming  in  through 
the  open  door.  It  was  her  brother  Gteorge,  who 
had,  as  was  his  custom,  been  out  on  some  poaching 
expeditiou  with  some  disreputable  characters  in 
the  village  as  lawless  as  himself,  and  now  returned 
from  the  Abbey  Woods  to  find  the  heir  of  Beau- 
champ in  his  father's  kitchen,  at  his  sister's  side. 

"  What  means  all  this,  young  squire  ?**  asked 
Brooke  hoarsely.  Maskelyne  said  nothing- 
little  could  be  said — ere  the  poacher  went  on  in 
tones  of  fast-increasing  passion  : 

*'  We  may  be  poor  folks,  and  you  may  be  a  fine 
gentleman  come  to  ruin,  if  it  is  not  already 
ruined,  a  poor  girl's  peace  of  mind ;  but  may"— . 
here  he  swore  an  oath  too  fearful  to  be  written 
down — "  if  this  night  I  do  not  hear  from  your 
lips  why  you  come.     Speak — villain." 

Maskelyne 's  sole  reply  was  a  scornful  smile. 

"Speak,  Rachel,"  went  he  on  wildly,  "why 
comes  this  young  squire,  when  father  is  away,  to 
sit  here  through  the  night  with  you  ?*' 

She  was  too  much  ashamed  to  speak — she 
could  not. 

"  And  did  I  risk  my  life  three  years  ago  to 
save   you  from    drowning  in   the  miller's   pool 

yonder  but  for  this — for  this — for  my  sister 

the  living  likeness  of  my  poor  dead  mother  to  bo 


"  Spare  me,  George,"  said  she — when,  hissing 
out  through  his  teeth  one  bitter  word,  which 
brought  the  blood  in  one  red  blush  to  the  young 
girl's  brow,  he  felled  her  savagely  to  the  earth. 

In  an  instant  his  throat  was  grasped  by  Roland 

a  fierce  struggle  ensued— Maskelyne  was  tbe  more 
powerful  man,  and  Brooke  was  every  second 
getting  the  worst  of  the  contest,  when,  by  a  sud- 
den effort  he  shook  off  Roland's  grasp,  and  rushed 
madly  out  into  the  field,  shouting  when  ha 
stopped : 

"We  shall  meet  again,  Roland  Maskelyne: 
cnrses,  like  birds,  fly  home  to  roost;  take  mine 
and  remember  the  Abbot's." 

This  disgraceful  scene  had  occurred,  unknown 
to  any  but  the  actors  of  it,  some  three  days  before 
my  arrival  at  Beauchamp — and  Roland  more  than 
once  hinted  during  our  walk  that  he  had  little 
doubt  but  that  George  Brooke  and  he  were  likely 
between  them  to  work  out  "  the  Abbot's  curse" 
at  no  distant  day.  He  pointed  Brooke  out  to  me 
the  next  morning.  The  poacher  passed  ns  by  with 
a  steady  look  of  determined  hatred  in  his  eye,  but 
said  nothing,  and  in  a  few  days  I  almost  forgot  the 
circumstances  connected  with  Roland's  and  his 

Alas*!  I  had  occasicffigtSS^fefot^^^^^B. 
willing  witness  to  the  truth  of  my  poor  cousin's 
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words,  that  he  and  George  Brooke  would  soon 
work  out  "the  Abbot's  curse"  between  them. 
But  little  thought  I,  wheu  Eoland  and  I  sat  the 
following  Sunday  in  the  squire's  pew  under  the 
marble  monuments  of  the  Maskelynes,  to  which 
I  fear  I  paid  far  more  attention  than  to  the  some- 
what heavy  discourse  of  the  good  rector  of  Beau- 
champ,  how  soon  there  would  be  a  monun.ent  in 
the  churchyard  to  one  who  combined  with  all 
that  was  good  and  noble  in  his  ill-fated  race,  a 
fascination  of  mind  and  mien  peculiarly  his  own. 
Let  me  not  anticipate.  Let  me  not  selfishly  mar 
what  little  interest  this  story  may  have  for  my 
readers  by  jumping  to  a  sad  conclusion  thus  early. 
It  was  the  custom  of  my  cousin  and  myself  every 
evening  to  stroll  out  across  the  fields  to  enjoy  a 
"quiet  cigar,"  as  smokers  say;  and  one  night, 
while  returning  home  rather  4ater  than  usual,  we 
heard  a  gun  fired — another — and  then  a  man's 
head  peered  at  us  over  the  fence,  and  was  rapidly 
withdrawn. 

''Poachers,**  said  Roland,  without  removing 
the  cigar  from  his  lips ;  *'  let  us  knock  up  the 
keepers,  and  see  if  we  cannot  secure  some  of 
these  •  Diana's  foresters.'  " 

After  a  smart  walk  of  some  ten  mmutes  we 
reached  the  keeper's  cottage,  and  found  him  with 
two  assistants  preparing  to  start  for  the  Abbey 
woods  in  quest  of  the  poachers.  Telling  the 
keepers  to  go  on  first  and  reconnoitre,  Eoland 
said  to  me : 

"  You  and  I,  William,  wDl  follow  in  their  rear, 
and  may  possibly  see  some  sport  on  our  own  ao> 
count.  I  know  the  country,  you  don't;  stick 
close  to  me,  and" — here  he  stooped  down  and 
selected  from  a  bundle  of  faggots  by  the  moon- 
light two  stout  bludgeons — "  now  I  think  we  are 
a  match  for  any  two  of  them,  if  they  don't  fire, 
which  is  improbable." 

Although  peaceably  disposed,  and  at  no  time 
fond  of  risking  life  and  limb  for  trifles,  I  am  by 
no  means  averse  to  a  little  excitement  in  the  way  of 
skull-cracking  when  the  occasion  is  a  just  one ; 
and  so  without  more'  ado  I  set  off  with  Maske- 
lyne,  with  the  charitable  yiew  of  correcting  the 
erroneous  ideas  exbting  in  the  poachers'  minds, 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  squire's  meum  and  their 
iuum.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  wood,  the 
keepers  had  got  into  the  middle  of  some  brush- 
wood, where  they  ambushed,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  marauders.  Giving  a  very  low  whistle, 
which  was  immediately  answered  by  our  party, 
Koland  and  I  proceeded  onwards  till  we  heard  a 
crackling  of  dead  branches,  and  a  man  rushed  past 
us,  followed  by  a  lurcher. 

"It  is  George  Brooke's  dog,"  said  Maskelyne ; 
**  1  would  for  his  sister  BachePs  sake  that  he  were 
miles  away  this  night.  If  I  meet  him  hand  to 
hand,  I  cannot  shrink  from  an  encounter ;  for  if 
I  do,  he  will  think  I  fear  him,  and  that  no  man 
could  everw  of  a  Maskelyne ;  if  we  take  him. 
It  will  onlyV  be  through  bloodshed— possibly  loss 
of  life— for\  George  is  a  desperate  fellow ;  was 


tried,  but  acquitted,  some  years  ago,  for  shooting 
old  Giles,  our  late  head-keeper,  and  knows  that  if 
he  be  again  on  hb  trial,  he  will  assuredly  be  trans- 
ported. I  have  almost  a  wish  to  gf  back ;  bat 
no,  here  are  the  keepers.     What  n^VJack?" 

The  head-keeper  told  us  that  he  ^.new  of  the 
poachers'  whereabouts — that  there  were  four  or 
i^e  of  them  only,  so  that  we  were  evenly 
matched,  and  that  we  had  better  at  once  come  up 
with  them  and  secure  any  we  could.  We  bad 
not  far  to  go  before  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  our  valour. 

Grasping  his  bludgeon,  Eoland  strode  manfully 
up  to  a  group  of  men — stalwart  fellows  too  for  i 
midnight  aeUe — who  had  coolly  halted,  bent  on 
giving  the  keepers  "  their  suppers,"  as  they  ele- 
gantly phrased  it,  with  a  few  oaths  as  expletives. 
Singling  out  one  man,  who  seemed  tiie  rooit 
athletic  of  the  party,  Roland  speedily  felled  bin 
like  a  bullock  by  one  heavy  blow  of  his  bludgeon, 
and,  shouting  to  us  to  come  on,  struck  out  right 
and  left  more  like  a  savage  than  that  quiet^  gen* 
tlemanlike,  pensive  cousin  of  mine,  whose  sadness 
I  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  cheer  the  samo  even- 
ing. I,  too,  played  my  part  well  enough  with  mjf 
bludgeon,  and  was  easily  worsting  by  fist  and 
stick,  as  opportunity  offered,  a  clumsy  bumpkin, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  noble  art  of  self-deCsnce 
was  limited  to  a  few  furious  kicks  and  awkward 
hits,  when  I  received  from  behind  a  heavy  blow  <m 
my  head,  and  fell  down  backwards  stunned.  What 
went  on  during  my  short  insensibility  I  hudly 
know  even  now ;  but  when  I  came  to  myself,  I 
found  the  hot  blood  trickling  down  mj  neak  and 
face,  the  keepers  were  gone,  and  the  mooc 
shining  clearly  down  through  the  trees  fuU  on  the 
pale  angry  faces  of  two  men,  who  were  pausing 
for  an  instant's  breathing  time,  ere  tbey  endea* 
▼cured  to  crack  each  other's  skulls.  These  were 
Roland  Maskelyne  and  George  Brooke ;  the  latter 
had  laid  his  gun  on  the  grass,  and  was  striking 
wildly  at  Roland  with  a  stick  dropped  by  a  brother- 
poacher  in  his  flight.  Feeling  too  weak  to  be  of 
any  use  in  a  conflict  like  this,  and  beside  poasei- 
sing  that  almost  instinctive  love  of  fair  play  oom- 
mon  to  every  true  Briton,  I  contented  myself  by 
leaning  on  my  elbow  and  encouraging  BobMid  as 
loudly  as  I  was  able,  to  finish  it  quickly.  -  My 
cousin  was  a  splendid  single-stick  player ;  an^  at 
this  Brooke,  though  a  wiry  active  fellow  eaov^ 
stood  little  chance  with  one  who,  Uke  "i&MM^mt 
had  learned  the  use  of  his  weapon  from  tiie  Mfi^ 
guardsmen  of  Augelo's  fencing  rooms ;  so  it  w« 
easy  to  see  that  the  conflict  must  spMdibedL 
With  a  dexterous  twist  of  his  wani^  BoIam  avi 
the  poacher's  cudgel  flying  some  dozen  tet  U^ 
the  air,  and  rushed  on  to  secure  his  mas^  «te 
Biooke,  divining  his  intentioQ,  Jei|>t  ligiitlj  kuik^ 
and  recovering  his  gun  wliich  lay  loaded  tiBihe 
grass,  deliberately  cocked  and  preseated  it  d;  Ul 
antagonist's  breast. 

''  Stand  back,  young  squire,"  said  tiM  poaolmr 
hoarsely  through  his  9et  t^eth^  "let  im|o  a 
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peace  home  to  inj  sister  whom  you  have  ruiaed, 
or  hj  Him  that  made  us,  your  heart's  blood  will 
spiMIe  Ibis  grass  to  night.'* 

And  for  a  momeot  Roland  did  stand  back ;  he 
thought,  peu  ^)S,  how  just  a  cause  of  anger  might 
now  be  influ^^.bing  Brooke  against  the  seducer  of 
bis  sister,  ao^  for  Aer  sake  a  momentary  feeling 
of  hesitation  came  over  Roland's  fiery  heart. 
AKm  !  it  was  but  for  a  moment. 

"Brooke,"  said  he  sternly,  "I  said  I  would 
slop  this  poaching  two  years  ago— I  will  keep  ray 
word." 

Grasping  his  bludgeon  once  more,  just  as  I  was 
rising  to  stop  him,  Roland  rushed  in  to  grapple 
with  the  poacher,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  avert  the  gun's  mnzzle  from  his  breast, 
when  Ihe  keepers'  voices  were  heard  in  the  dis- 
tauce,  and  Brooke,  wrenching  the  gun  from 
Roland's  grasp,  fired  it,  and  through  the  smoke  I 
saw  the  poacher  bounding  by  me  like  a  deer,  and 
ny  cousin  lying  bleeding  on  the  grass.  At  this 
moment  the  moon  shone  out  through  a  passing 
cloud ;  and,  as  I  knelt  down  at  his  side,  and  saw 
the  ghastly  pallor  of  his  face  I  knew  his  hours 
were  numbered. 

"William,"  said  he  very  faintly,  "I  am  a  dying 
man,  shout  for  the  keepers — the  Abbot's  curse  is 
here!" 

Staunching  the  blood,  which  was  dripping 
slowly  from  bis  side,  with  a  handkerchief,  I  shouted 
long  and  loudly,  till  the  old  trees  re-echoed  back 
my  words.  The  keepers  soon  returned  after  a 
bootless  pursuit ;  we  carried  the  dying  man  home 
across  the  fields  he  might  never  inherit  to  the 
Abbey.  It  was  indeed  a  sight  to  soften  the 
hardest  heart,  when  we  stopped  at  his  father's 
door.  Hearing  our  heavy  footsteps,  the  old  squire 
and  his  guests  threw  up  the  windows  of  the  dining- 
room,  and  saw  the  bitter  truth  at  a  glance.     .     . 

.  .  .  .  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  events  of 
that  night ;  my  memory  of  them  is  too  painful, 
even  now  that  the  grass  is  growing  on  my  poor 
ooisin's  grave. 

Morning  dawned  on  the  old  man,  the  surgeon, 
and  myself  standing  at  poor  Roland's  bedside. 
From  the  first  the  surgeon  expressed  no  hope  of 
his  patient's  recovery ;  we  knew  that  in  a  few 
hours  all  mast  be  over,  and  the  dying  man  knew 
this  too,  and  prepared  to  meet  his  end  with  Chris- 
ttan  fortitude.  The  rector  came  soon  after  day- 
break, and  administered  the  sacrament  to  him — 
and  greatly  oomforted  us  by  saying  (for  we  had  all 
retired  from  the  room  by  Roland's  request  during 
thm  interview)  that  my  cousin's  state  of  mind 
was  all  that  could  be  wished.  As  I  approached 
the  bedside  once  more,  Roland  leant  his  head 
forward  and  murmured  some  few  indistinct  words. 
I  bent  my  head  over  him,  and  he  whispered — 

"  Go  for  Rachel  Brooke ;  I  wish  to  see  her  ere 
I  die.  I  have  wronged  her — I  would  make  some 
atonement.  Tell  my  father  it  is  my  wish.  He  will 
not  leluae." 


I  briefly  told  the  father  his  son's  request;  a 
flush  of  proud  displeasure  for  a  moment  passed 
over  the  old  man's  brow ;  but  he  said,  "  Do  as 
Roland  desires." 

I  ran  to  the  stable,  vaulted  upon  a  horse,  and 
rode  him,  without  waiting  for  saddle  or  bridle, 
with  a  halter,  to  Rachel.  She  returned  with  me 
— she  knew  the  truth  already  too  well — George 
had  been  home,  and  told  her  all  ere  he  finally  fled. 
Timidly,  with  her  face  suffused  with  blushes, 
crept  poor  Rachel,  like  a  guilty  thing,  after  mo  to 
Roland's  bedside,  where,  overcome  by  her  grief, 
forgetting  the  presence  of  all  save  him  she  loved, 
and  he  dying  before  her,  she  sank  down  sobbing 
bitterly  at  the  foot  of  ^the  bed.  That  proud, 
stem,  melancholy  Roland  Maskelyne  had  not  been 
so  to  Aer;  she  remembered  a  time  when  the 
cheek,  now  paling  at  the  approach  of  death,  had 
flushed  as  he  told  to  her  his  passionate,  sinful 
love — when  the  eye,  so  sad  or  stern  in  its  glances 
on  others,  beamed  with  love  on  her, — the  poor 
little  village  girl,  now  breaking  her  heart  at  a 
dying  man's  bedside.  What  cared  she  for  the 
stern  wonderment  in  the  looks  of  the  haughty  old 
squire  P  for  the  deprecating  glances  of  the  good 
surgeon  P  Love  heeded  them  not ;  she  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  alone  with  him  she  loved — 
and  he  was  fast  nearing  his  eternal  home 

After  a  while  she  became  calmer,  rose  from  her 
knees,  and  glanced  wistfully  round  the  room. 

"Father,"  said  Roland,  <*  I  have  something  on 
my  mind — let  me  speak  to  this  poor  girl  alone." 

Without  a  word  of  remonstrance  or  inquiry  we 
all  withdrew.  I  heard  from  Rachel's  lips,  after 
the  funeral,  what  then  occurred  : 

"  Rachel,  I  was  your  destroyer — I  sent  for  you 
to  entreat  your  forgiveness  ere  I  go  hence  into  the 
presence  of  my  Maker.  We  have  both  sinned 
grievously.  Kneel  down,  and  pray  to  God  to 
pardon  us,  in  this  sad,  parting  hour !" 

She  obeyed.  There  was  a  long  pause;  his 
mind  seemed  wandering,  and  he  well-nigh  too  ex- 
hausted to  speak.     After  a  while  he  continued, 

"  Doubtless,  you  know  all ;  but  I  forgive  him 
who  wounded  me,  for  I  die  by  your  brother's  hand. 
I  shall  exact  a  promise,  when  we  two  have  said  our 
last  farewell,  from  my  father,  that  he  will  not  seek 
to  punish  George,  and  that  he  will  protect  you  for 
my  sake.  And  now,  good  bye,  my  own  dear  girl  I 
Forgive  me,  think  kindly  of  me  when  I  am  gone, 
though  I  have  been  your  ruin,  for  the  sake  of  the 
love  I  bore  yon,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  dead 
little  one,  whom  I  hope  soon  to  meet  in 
heaven !" 

She  knelt  down  once  more,  and  wound  her  arms 
round  her  first — last — only  love.  Their  lips  met 
in  one  long,  parting  kiss ;  a  murmured  "  God  bless 
yon,  Roland,  as  Rachel  does !"  and  the  poor  girl 
parted  from  him  for  ever  in  this  world. 

Well-nigh  overcome  by  emotion,  weak  with  loss 
of  blood,  Roland  had  still  a  sacred  duty,  as  ke 
deemed  it,  to  perform.  Mastering  his  feeliugs,  he 
called  his  father  to  his  bedside,  and  taking  his 
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hand  in  his  own,  after  deeiriiig  that  his  dying 
blessing  might  be  transmitted  to  his  brother  and 
sister,  he  passed  on  to  that  which  was  nearest  to 
his  heart  in  his  last  moments 

"  Father,  I  implore  you  by  the  lore  you  profess 
for  me  to  grant  me  these  favours — these  requests 
of  your  dymg  son ;  firstly,  that  you  will  never  in 
auy  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  seek  to  punish 
Gborge  Brooke  for  the  share  he  had  in  last  night's 
tragedy ;  secondly,  that  you  will  ever  think  kindly 
in  Christian  charity,  for  my  sake,  of  poor  Rachel — 
(I  cannot  tell  you  her  history  now  as  regards  me, 
cousin  William  here  will,  when  I  am  dead)  --and 
that  you  will  settle,  in  my  behalf,  on  her  for  life, 
such  an  annuity  as  will  enable  her  to  live  respect- 
ably wherever  she  may  wish.'* 

For  a  while  the  father  combated  his  son*s 
merciful  intentions  towards  the  poacher,  till,  seeing 
delay  pained  Roland,  he  yielded,  gave  the  required 
promises  on  the  sacred  word  of  a  Maskelyne,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  heard  his  son  say  solemnly, 

"  Father !  I  thank  you,  I  die  happy  !  Forgive 
me,  if  I  have  been  wayward,  and  have  clouded 
onr  house  with  a  life-long  sorrow.  My  presenti- 
ments are  fulfilled!  I  pray  Gh>d  that  he  will 
avert  the  Abbot's  curse  from  the  next  generation 
of  our  family,  but  I  dare  not  hope  it."  The  voice 
grew  gradually  weaker,  and  we  knew  that  Death 
had  come  for  him  at  last.  Clasping  my  hand  in 
his,  with  a  prayer  for  God*s  forgiveness  of  lib  sins, 
he  spoke  these  last,  strange  words, 

"  Scoff  nevermore  at  the  Abbot's  curse !"  And 
the  noble  spirit  of  Roland  Maskelyne  so  passed 
away. 

Let  me  draw  a  veil  over  the  few  days  preceding 
his  funeral  Such  sorrow  should  be  sacred,  and 
any  delineations  of  mine  of  sorrow  like  ours  then, 
C6uld  but  be  painful  to  you  now. 

I  saw  the  coffin  of  him  I  had  known  so  short  a 
time,  yet  loved  so  well,  borne  to  the  grave  of  the 
Maskelynes,  and  I  know  that  while  the  beautiful 
ritual  of  our  church  was  being  read  by  the  Rector 


of  Beaoohamp,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  hardl; 
suppressed  emotion,  there  was  not  a  dry  eje 
among  all  that  rustic  concourse  of  honest  hearts 
from  far  and  near  in  the  old  churchyard.  And  I 
own  I  shuddered  (in  superstitious  awe,  as  a  reader 
may  think),  when  my  eyes  fell  upon  two  saplings 
which  Roland  himself  had  planted  in  my  presence 
some  time  before,  in  his  own  words,  "to  over- 
shadow my  grave  when  the  curse  is  fulfilled !" 

By  the  old  man's  desire  I  remained  with  faim  a 
week  after  his  son's  funeral  I  told  him  the 
history  of  Rachel  Brooke  as  regarded  his  son, 
omitting  nothing,  and  had,  ere  that  week  expired, 
the  satisfaction  of  being  the  bearer  of  a  kindly 
note  from  Mr.  Maskelyne  to  her,  and  have  since 
heard  that  very  shortly  after  my  departure  a 
handsome  annuity  was  settled  upon  Rachel  Brooke 
for  her  life.  George  escaped,  and  has  never  beea 
seen  since.  His  gang  is  broken  up,  and  the 
Abbey  Woods  since  that  fatal  night,  seem  to  have 
few  temptations  for  the  Beauchamp  villagers. 

Once  again,  when  the  grass  was  growing  green 
on  my  cousin's  grave,  did  I  pay  a  visit  to  Beau- 
champ  Abbey.  Old  recollections  made  that  so 
painful  to  me  that  I  have  never  repeated  it.  I 
remember  one  night  strolling  through  the  church- 
yard when  all  the  village  seemed  asleep ;  as  I 
passed  near  the  massive  cross  which  marked 
Roland's  resting-place,  I  heard  a  sound  of  sobs. 
I  was  startled,  but  quickly  shaking  off  that  feeling 
I  strode  to  the  grave,  and  there,  with  her  fsoe 
bent  down  to  the  turf,  knelt  poor  Rachel.  In  an- 
swer to  my  questions  she  told  me  that  since  his  doaih 
she  had  never  omitted  a  nightly  visit  to  her  dead 
lover's  grave — and  there,  I  doubt  not,  she  will  some 
rooming  be  found  lying  broken-hearted  on  the 
daisies  which  fold  the  tomb  of  him  she  loved  so  well 
And  now,  dear  reader,  shall  I  confess  it  ?  whenever 
I  hear  men  scoffing  at  narrations  of  this  kind  u 
"  old  women's  tales,*'  I  feel  a  choking  sei^ation  in 
my  throat,  for  my  mind  wanders  back  to  the  cross 
that  tells  at  once  the  grave  of  my  lost 
Maskelyne,  and  the  Abbot's  Cubab. 
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A  PABALLEli  instance  of  rapid  advancement  cannot 
perhaps  be  found  in  history  to  that  between  the 
rise  and  present  position  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  Qreat  Britain.  Weaving  is  among  the  earliest 
authenticated  facts  ;  Eastern  countries  still  retain 
much  of  their  original  superiority,  and  it  is  difficult 
even  in  this  day  to  equal,  or  even  rival  some  of  the 
finest  muslins  of  India ;  certain  it  is  that  among 
the  higher  ranks  in  that4)art  of  the  globe  their 
own  productions  of  that  peculiar  description  are 
still  preferred  to  onr  ovm.  In  other  countries, 
liowever,  the  taste  for  English  goods  has  become 
so  rooted*  that  they  have  a  monopoly,  tiiough  it  is 


somewhat,  but  very   slightly,  interfered   with  ig 
America,  and  some  few  Continental  manufactm^iB, 
The  first  mention  of  cotton  spinning  in  'Rh^Imi^ 
is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  dated  1641,  when  it  tfai 
said  to  have  been  located,  even  at  that  perio^a  at 
Manchester ;  but  it  was  nearly  a  century  aftennl^pil 
before  it  became  of  the  slightest  importanoe^  ^^ 
it  was  not  until  about  ninety-five  years  since  ft|ik 
cloth  wholly  composed  of  cotton — a  mixtv^  tf 
wool  having  been  generaUy  added — was  an  iotdii 
of  commerce.     From  about  the  year  17CX)  to  jSW 
the  only  manufacturers  were  weavers    localaA  lH 
the  various  districts,  who  wove  ^  J'^fMl^ 
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Jhib  daj  which  their  wires  and  children  spun  in 
the  efenings  and  leianre  honrs ;  bat  at  this  period 
the  raw  material  was  sent  to  the  operati? es  by 
agante  horn  Mandiestav  who  snbaeqaently  col- 
halid  Ike  luiifaeturtti  niiele.  Mechanical 
geaius  had  long  been  directed  to  its  madiinerj.  In 
1733, 1738,  and  1753,  patents  were  taken  ont  for 
increasing  the  production  by  machinery ;  but  the 
first  grand  step  was  in  1767,  when  the  spinning- 
Jen^  appeared.  Two  years  afterwards  Sir 
Biehanl  Arkwrigjit  projected  hia  invention,  which, 
uxteen  years  snbseqnently,  wa»  declared  by  law 
to  be  Toid,  bat  which  had  already  created  a  new 
trade.  Just  before  1800  the  power  loom  came  into 
general  nse,  by  which  the  cotton  trade  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  from  that  period  to  the  present  time, 
scarcely  a  week  has  elapsed,  certainly  not  a  new 
mill  has  been  erected,  without  some  improvement 
or  other  having  been  brought  into  operation.  Be- 
tween the  years  1701  and  1705,  the  average  yearly 
importation  of  cotton  was  1,170,911  lbs. ;  between 
1705  and  1730,  it  was  2,173,287  lbs.,  or  had  not 
doubled  itself  in  the  fifth  part  of  the  century  ; 
hut  even  up  to  1775,  when  three  quarters  of  the 
centennial  period  had  elapsed,  it  was  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  years  previous  years,  but  4,764,589  lbs. 
However,  when  weaving  by  machinery  became  in- 
troduced* so  did  the  importation  of  the  raw  cotton 
increase;  showing,  what  it  is  very  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  at  the  present  moment,  that  the 
supply  can  be  made  to  equal  the  demand.  From 
1775  to  1780,  the  average  was  6,766,613  lbs. ;  from 
1781  to  1785,  it  was  10,941 ,934  lbs. ;  but  in  these, 
the  two  last  were  exceptional  years,  since  in  1784, 
it  was  11,482,083  lbs.,  and  in  1785,  when  Ark- 
Wright's  patent  was  thrown  open  to  all  who  chose 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  it  had  reached  as 
hi^  as  18,400,384  lbs.  From  this  particular 
point»  we  start ;  in  1800  the  consumption  was 
56,010,732  lbs. ;  in  1810,  it  was  132,488,935  lbs. ; 
in  1831,  it  was  280,080,000  lbs. ;  and  again  in 
1841,  it  was  487,992,355  lbs.;  in  1851,  it  was 
757,379,749  lbs.  To  show  the  importance  of  the 
tade  more  particularly ;  the  importation  was,  in 


1775 
1857 


4,764,689  lbs. 
1,023,886,528   „ 


Increase  in  82  years      1,019,121,989    „ 

Upward  of  <me  iitmamd  qf  millions  of  pounds  of 
cotton  in  one  yearl  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  snch  a  quantity  can  by  any  possibility  be 
consumed,  yet  stocks  in  the  warehouses,  and  in 
the  manolactarers'  hands  were  low,  and  bear  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  receipt  at  the 
somnenoement  of  1857.  Still,  after  making  a 
wmi  liberal  allowance  for  waste,  l|oz.  per  lb., 
there  remains  a  net  quantity  of  yam  applicable  to 
the  production  of  goods  of  no  less  than 
9111000,000  lbs.  It  has  been  noted  above  that 
cAhar  coutries  compete  with  us  in  foreign 
*Eite  im  goods^  but  part  of  this  net  product  of 
goea  to  Genumy,  Eussii^  HoUand,  Belgittni» 


and  Italy,  so  that  even  to  our  rivals  do  we  supply 
the  necessary  materials  upon  which  they  work. 

The  real  importance  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
and  its  consumption  of  other  articles,  are  not  repre- 
sented by  the  foregoing  statistics.  Its  con- 
sumption of  flour  is  very  large,  and  to  this  fact  we 
owe  the  origin  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and 
the  subsequent  triumph  of  Free-trade.  Some 
few  years  since,  in  a  single  establishment  in 
Glasgow,  the  duty  alone  upon  the  flour  used, 
amounted  to  little  short  of  £1,000  per  annam, 
and  as  the  coarser  description  of  goods  required 
the  larger  quantity  of  this  necessary  ingredient  to 
their  manufacture,  so  of  course  was  the  total 
profit  upon  the  whole  working  of  the  factory 
diminished.  The  Com  Laws  then  were  discovered 
really  to  cripple  trade,  by  enhancing  the  price  of 
goods,  while  they  crippled  the  power  of  purchasing; 
hence  the  fundamental  reason  of  the  agitation  for 
this  repeal.  An  extended  cultivation  of  wheat  in 
Bengal,  and  other  parts  of  India,  which  upon  its 
arrival  here  is  taken  for  the  cotton  mills  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  glutinous  quality,  has  also 
resulted  from  this  branch  of  business.  There  can 
be  very  little  doubt  but,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  slow,  uncertain,  and  expensive  method  of 
transit  for  goods  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, the  former  being  the  importing  and  ex- 
porting place  of  business,  the  system  or  the 
principle  of  railways  would  not  have  been  developed 
so  extensively  as  it  now  exists.  The  first  com- 
mercial line  in  England  was  between  these  two 
towns,  and  was  projected  upon  a  supposition  that 
goods  would  be  conveved  regularly  at  ten  miles 
per  hour.  After  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  line 
was  laid,  a  competitive  trial  was  made  of  loco- 
motives, in  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  the 
calculation.  The  result  was  so  far  beyond  what 
was  expected,  that  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  Engineer 
reported  to  the  Directors,  *'  I  tmst  I  shall  not  be 
digressing  from  the  subject,  when  I  add  that  in 
contemplating  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour 
with  passengers,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
an  hour  with  a  load  of  merchandise,  at  a  cost  of 
almost  nothing,  comparatively  spedcing,  I  can 
scarcely  set  a  limit  to  the  advantages  which  this 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  from  this  improved 
mode  of  intercourse,  and  even  should  no  further 
improvements  be  made, — and  I  doubt  not,  but 
many  and  important  ones  will  follow — there  has 
been  sufficient  to  show  that  locomotive  engines 
are  capable  of  producing  and  maintaining  a  speed 
beyond  any  other  means  at  present  known.*' 
This  bears  date  nine  months  before  the  line  was 
opened  in  1830. 

Another  important  trade  is  co-existent  with  the 
manufacture  of  cotton — that  of  printing  the  cloth. 
The  number  of  hands  employed  in  this  branch  bears 
a  considerable  proportion  to  those  engaged  in  the 
conversion  of  the  raw  material,  and  upon  this  also 
depend  many  minor  branches.  To  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  we  owe  the  introduction  of 
this  art,  like  many  others,  into  EngUnd.     The 
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first  known  establishment  of  tlie  kind  was  at  lUch- 
mond,  in  Surrej,  in  about  1690.  At  that  period 
Indian  muslins  and  cloths  alone  were  operated  upon, 
and  the  demand  for  them  interfered  so  materially 
with  tho  consumptiou  of  silk  goods,  that,  after 
several  serious  disturbances  in  consequence,  the 
government  of  the  day  took  the  matter  up,  and 
plaoed  an  excise  upon  print  works,  by  way  of 
protection,  very  shortly  afterwards — although, 
originally,  the  use  of  these  articles  was  absolutely 
prohibited,  under  heavy  penalties.  Subsequently, 
financial  considerations  rendered  the  revenue  thus 
derived  of  too  great  importance  to  be  given  up,  and 
thus  the  tax  remained  until  the  general  revision  of 
the  tariff  some  years  since.  To  the  imposition  of 
this  tax  was  added  the  vicious  system  of  drawback 
upon  exportation,  by  means  of  which  enormous 
money  frauds  were  perpetrated  upon  Government, 
to  the  iiyury  of  the  fair  trader,  great  loss  of 
morality  to  the  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic,  and 
the  infliction  of  a  most  serious  blow  to  merchants 
and  mercantile  credit  in  foreign  markets.  If  a  man 
required  money,  it  was  an  every  day  transaction  to 
purchase  a  parcel  of  printed  goods  upon  credit, 
ship  them  somewhere,  obtain  the  drawback,  and 
so  get  into  possession  of  capital  for  other  opera- 
tions. Their  ultimate  destination  was  doubtful. 
They  were  either  sent  to  an  unsuitable  market 
upon  chance,  or  disposed  of  unfairly.  If  the 
former  plan  was  adopted,  legitimate  traders  found 
themselves  forestalled,  with  unsaleable  goods  it  is 
true,  but  still  with  sufficient  stock  to  destroy  their 
profit,  and  militate  against  future  consignments  of 
really  useful  fabrics.  If  the  latter  mode  of  dis- 
posal were  selected,  one  of  two  methods  of  carry- 
ing it  out  was  chosen ;  both  consisted  in  smug- 
gling the  goods  on  shore,  and  substituting  other 
packages  in  the  room  of  those  landed.  But  if  it 
were  actually  necessary  to  procure  consular  certifi- 
cates as  to  the  goods  reaching  their  destination,  in 
order  that  the  bond  given  at  the  Custom  House 
in  this  country  might  be  cancelled ;  then  the  com- 
mon expedient  was  to  sink  the  ship — precaution, 
of  coarse,  being  taken  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the 
crew.  Salt,  chintzes,  and  such  goods  as  were  en- 
titled to  drawback  were  selected  as  cargo,  which 
was  "  run"  upon  some  concerted  spot  upon  the 
coast.  When  at  a  distance  from  that  place, 
another  convenient  phice  was  chosen,  the  boats 
hoisted  out,  a  few  augur  holes  iii  its  sides  and 
bottom  sent  the  ship  into  deep  water,  and  the 
poor  wrecked  mariners  landed  amid  the  commis- 
seration  of  the  villagers.  The  underwriters  were, 
of  course,  victims,  ukd  considerable  sums  were  ob- 
tained from  them  also.  Though  the  penalty,  upou 
conviction,  for  this  offence  was  death,  few  were 
found  guilty,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing legal  evidence  of  the  facts ;  at  present  the 
law  has  been  improved,  and  evidence  would  be 
admitted  now  which  would  not  then  have  been 
deemed  to  be  sufficient.  The  last  case  which  the 
late  Lord  Erskine  argued  as  a  barrister,  previously 
to  hia  elevation  to  the  bench,  contained  a  point 


connected   with   this  subject  and   with    the  pre> 
vions   remark.      On   a   line,  clear   summer  day, 
off  the  coast  of  Sussex,  in  sight  of  several  spec- 
tators, a  ship  was  seen   to  go  down  suddeaJT; 
the  crew  lauded,   and   were  relieved,  upon  the 
representation   that    tlie    accident   had   occurred 
through  a  leak.     The  circumstances  which  led  to 
her  being  rabed   are   immaterial,  but    raised  she 
was,  and  the  cases  in  which  printed  calicoes  bad 
been  shipped  were   then   found   to  be  filled  with 
rubbish.     The  captain  and  merchant  were    tried 
together  for  the   offence,  and   so   clear  was  the 
evidence,  that    they  were    found  guilty  withoal 
hesitation  and  sentenced  to  death.     An  arrest  of 
judgment  was  however  obtained,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  the  case. 
It  is  unimportant  whether  it  were  ai  the  General 
or  Admiralty  Sessions,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  London, 
but  it  was  at  one  of  them.     The  point  raised  was, 
"  when  was  the  offence  committed  ;  at  the  time  of 
agreement  to  do   it    between   the  merchant  and 
captain  upon  land,  or  upcn  its  completion  by  the 
latter  at  sea.'*     If  the   former  were  the  correct 
view,  the  Admiralty  could   not  try  the  merchant, 
who  had  never  quitted   the  land,  for  that  whtek 
was  done  on  the  sea.     If  the  latter  were  right, 
then  the  captain  could  not  be  tried  by  a  peculiariy 
land  tribunal,  for  an  offence  which  had  been  done 
solely  at  sea.     Lord  Erskine's   arguments  wext 
sufficiently  potent  to  save  his  clients,  but  before 
they  left  Gray's  Inn  Hall,  where  the  case  was 
heard,  they  received  an   admonition   from   their 
advocate  to  be  cautious  of  appearing  before  him  as 
a  judge,  or  they  would  assuredly  encounter  the 
fate  firom  which  he  had  just  saved  them,  and  vhldb. 
as  he  told  them,  they  richly  deserved.     One  c7 
his  lordship's  earliest  subsequent  acts    was  to 
amend  this  very  law. 

It  is  upon  the  southern  states  of  America  tint 
we  now  depend  for  our  supply  of  the  raw  matenaL 
Previously  to  1790  we  imported  none  from  thoo^ 
but  the  increase  in  the  demand,  and  the  abxmdnit 
supply  of  slave  labour  stimulated  cultivation  to 
such  an  extent  that,  in  1831  we  received  rnuSf 
220,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1856,  780,000,000  tti^ 
while  the  imports  from  other  countries,  esoe^ 
India,  have  been  variable  and  deoreasing.  A% 
one  description  of  machinery  is  not  adapted  lo 
spinning  every  description  of  cotton,  and, 
fore,  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
turer  to  adjust  his  machine  for  a  few  bales, 
he  be  certain  that  a  sufficiency  can  be  prociirei  tt^ 
keep  it  regularly  employed,  hence  one  great 
why  the  general  cultivation  of  cotton  baa  noi 
on  in  other  countries  as  in  America  on  an  ii 
ratio.  Some  years  since  importatbns  from 
were  frequent,  which  realized  h^h  rates,  bnf ^Ibtf' 
this  reason  they  have  almost  wholly  ceased, 
the  quality  was  much  appreciated  in  Mi 
and  iU  neighbourhood.  In  1831  the  West 
Islands  sent  ns  2,400,000  lbs.,  in  1856,  __ 

lbs.;  the  Bnudb  contributed  81,700,OQ||'%|[^ )|fl 
1831,  and  21,830,000  lbs.  in  IB^,  the  ' 
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iiArlag  (alien  as  low  as  14,700,000  lbs.  in  1816  ; 
Tarkej  and  Egypt  forwarded  8,000,000  lbs.  in 
183 1,  an4  34,616.000  lbs.  in  1856.  .  This  also  has 
▼aiied  materialljr,  though  it  has  been  a  steadily 
iiiereasing  source,  for  instance  the  8,000,000  in 
1831  had  steadily  advanced  to  upwards  of 
14,000,000  m  1846;  in  1847.  4,800,000  lbs.  only 
cama  in;  the  next  year,  7,^00,000 lbs.;  in  1849, 
17,400^000 lbs;  then  in  1850,  no  less  than  close 
upon  49,000,000,  an  immediate  drop  to  17,000,000 
lbs.  in  1851— and  not  half--only  8,000,000  lbs.  in 
1859.  Since  the  last  year,  however,  the  supply  has 
been  more  steady,  having  been  28,000,000  lbs., 
33,900,000  lbs.,  and  34,600,000  lbs.  respectively. 
There  are  a  few  other  places  from  which  cotton 
oomes,  but  in  so  uncertain  quantities,  and  in 
so  small  a  proportion  to  the  aggregate,  as  not  to 
demand  particular  notice.  In  1831  India  sent 
25.800.000  lbs.,  in  1856,  180,496,000  lbs.,  but  in 
the  first  of  these  years  is  included  a  small  quantity 
froiB  the  Islaind  of  Bourbon,  from  which  place  a 
large  portion  of  the  seed  originally  planted  in 
other  places  was  procured.  With  the  exception 
of  l^pt,  Hindostan  is  the  only  quarter  in  which 
aa  increased  production  has  taien  place ;  and  it 
would  appear  to  that  country  alone  can  we  con- 
fidently look  for  a  permanent  supply. 

^Hiree  things  appear  to  be  essentially  necessary 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  tree — namely,  a 
rieh  soil,  climate  not  below  a  certain  temperature, 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  labour.  Since  the 
abt^ion  of  the  slave  trade,  the  production  of 
tbose  coantries  which  were  dependent  upon  that 
metliod  of  planting  has  fallen  to  almost  nothing, 
and  it  is  eonaderc^  very  doubtful  if  the  maximum 
crop  which  can  be  raised  in  the  United  States, 
nnder  existing  circumstances,  be  not  nearly  reached. 
MiM^  of  the  old  soil  has  been  already  exhausted, 
and  the  present  large  yield  has  only  been  raised  by 
extending  the  confines  of  the  several  estates. 
One  n^;ro  cannot  attend  to  beyond  a  certain 
aber  of  shrubs,  and  from  the  agitation,  now  of 
moment,  which  prevails  between  the  Nor- 
and  Somtbem  States,  upon  the  question  of 
y,  many  years  roust  necessarily  elapse  before, 
llie  natural  state  of  things,  any  great  increase 
n  be  made  in  the  number  of  cotton-producing 
era.  The  confines  of  the  district  devoted  to 
eoMonin  the  United  Sutes  has  the  peculiar  disad- 
of  being  subject  to  frost  at  uncertain 
by  which  much  damage  is  done,  and 
net  <puntity  is  reduced  by  an  extent  sufficient 
to  cease  an  influence  upon  prices.  One  halfpenny 
par  peaad  on  the  price  of  the  raw  article  appears 
to  Iw  bet  a  small  advance,  bnt  it  must  be  remem- 
'  that  it  really  repiesents  a  sum  of  £1,800,000 
L  to  the  cost  to  the  manufacture. 
^Xlie  enormous  disadvantage  of  so  great  a  trade 
;  wbdly  dependent  upon  a  single  country  for 
its  custeace,  is  stimulating  discoveries  in  other 
Many  of  these  will,  doubtless,  in  the 
of  a  few  years,  become  large  producing 
But  roanafacturerd  cannot  afford  to  risk 


the  contingency.  The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone in  Africa  fully  demonstrate  the  possibility, 
and,  under  proper  management,  the  certainty  of  an 
abundant  supply  from  that  continent.  The  dimate 
and  soil  are  alike  propitious,  while  labour  is  com- 
paratively worthless.  It  will,  however,  occupy  a 
long  period  of  time  before  the  natives  become  suf- 
ficiently civilized  to  grow  it  steadily.  Excellent 
samples  have  been  produced  at  Port  Natal,  but 
immigration  is  necessary  to  develope  any  one  of 
the  unbounded  resources  of  that  settlement.  In 
very  many  other  places,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  been  success- 
fully attempted,  but  in  none  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
large  to  do  more  than  to  show  clearly  the  certainty 
that  the  land  produces  this  staple.  The  subject 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  Qovem- 
ment  also,  and  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  growth 
of  the  shrub  from  Egypt  to  Algeria.  Judging  by 
what  has  been  done  with  wheat  in  that  province, 
it  is  thought  that  France,  before  long,  will  set  her 
manufacturers,  in  a  great  degree,  free  from  their 
present  sole  reliance  upon  America. 

That  India  possesses  everything  required  for  the 
growth  of  cotton  may  be  deduced  from  the 
augmentation  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
quantity  exported.  The  great  drawback  to  the 
extension  of  planting  in  India,  seems  to  be  a  want 
of  irrigation,  and  means  of  conveyance  to  the  sea- 
board. Much  has  been  done  by  the  Qovemment  to 
remedy  the  former,  not  on  account  of  this  one  par- 
ticular article,  but  for  improving  the  land  generally. 
Very  much  remains  yet  to  be  acoompluhed,  and, 
before  any  system  can  be  fully  carried  out,  a  more 
economical  distribution  of  the  revenue  of  India 
must  be  brought  to  bear,  in  order  that  larger  sums 
may  be  appropriated  to  public  works  than  have  been 
paid  hitherto.  Private  enterprise  is  working  hard 
to  overcome  the  other  difficulty,  and  were  a  certain 
rate  of  interest  generally  guaranteed,  for  any 
feasible  project,  British  capital  would  readily  flow 
to  the  East  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  and 
other  works.  From  such  as  have  been  constructed, 
it  is  evident  that,  comparatively,  the  cost  is  but 
small,  while,  from  the  reports  of  those  already  in 
operation,  it  appears  that  the  natives  eagerly  avail 
themselves  of  this  method  of  locomotion,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  their  merchandise.  Where 
railways  could  not  be  formed  without  a  heavy  ex- 
pense, or  in  inconvenient  positions,  a  new  plan  of 
travelling  has  been  recently  projected — that  of 
tram-roads.  Their  expense  is  trifling,  and  they 
will  be  formed  with  so  much  facility,  that  not  only 
will  means  of  communication  be  provided  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  but  at  a  cost  which  will  prove  re- 
munerative to  the  shareholdera.  The  "  Endless 
Traction  Engine,"  which  formed  so  important  a 
feature  in  the  London  civic  procession  last  year 
may,  perhaps,  furnish  an  idea  for  drawing  heavy 
goods  upon  common  roads  in  that  country.  In 
Texas  the  same  difficulty  of  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise presents  itself  lyhich  is  experienced  in 
India,  only,  perhaps,  in  a  much  more  formidable 
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degree,  inasmucli  &s  it  is  necessary  there  to  pass 
over  a  long  desejrt,  parched,  harreo,  and  of  voloanio 
origin.  The  Americans,  however,  set  us  an  example 
in  the  way  of  overcoming  difficulties.  It  will  not 
answer  for  them  to  allow  the  rich  lands  in  the  in- 
terior to  lay  waste  any  longer,  so  they  have  intro- 
duced camels  from  Arabia,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  beasts  of  burthen,  whch  may  be  capable  of 
passing  the  track  in  question.  One  other  difficulty 
to  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  cotton  from 
Hindostan,  though  of  consequence,  might  be 
more  easily  removed — that  is,  the  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  Company  to  leasing  land 
for  a  long  term,  or  to  selling  it.  Expe- 
rience of  other  articles  has  proved  what  can 
be  done  if  European  skill  and  capital  be 
employed.  Castor  Oil,  for  instance,  not  long 
since  was  one  of  the  most  nauseous  drugs  imagin- 
able, requiring  a  large  capital  and  time  to  be  em- 
ployed here  to  make  it  at  all  fit  to  be  dispensed 
by  the  chemist.  Two  young  men  went  out  to 
Calcutta  as  druggists ;  one  of  them  found  it  profit- 
able to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  proper  way  to 
prepare  it,  and  the  result  has  been  that  for  many 
years  the  article  has  come  here  perfectly  pure,  and 
so  tasteless  as  occasionally  to  be  used  for  table 
purposes.  Indigo,  Lac  Dye,  and  Sugar,  all  bear 
in  the  market  a  great  distinguishing  feature  be- 
tween native  and  cultivated,  the  latter  equal,  if 
not  superior  to,  any  produced  elsewhere,  the 
former  bearing  a  much  lower  price ;  and  so  with 
very  many  other  articles  which  might  be  enume- 
rated. It  was  found  profitable  a  short  time  since 
to  cultivate  the  growth  of  oil  seeds ;  and  India  has 
now  completely  superseded  all  other  countries  in 
the  quality  sent  to  Europe. 

An  association  has  been  fonned  at  Manchester 


(ot  obtaining  a  regular  supply  of  oottoi.    Uk 
proposed  that  a  smaQ  annual  subscription  shall 
be  raised  to  distribute  machines,  seed — and  in 
fact  everything  that  can  conduce  to  a  better  and 
regular  receipt,  no   matter   from  what  quarter  it 
may  come.     The  Liverpool  merchants  also  hatf 
lately  taken  the  matter  up,  and  with  all  the  facilities 
which  we  possess  at  home  and  abroad,  the  onfy 
questions  for  solution  appear  to  be,  shall  this  ex- 
tensive manufacture  be   at    the    mercy  of  one 
single  country,  and  the  profits  be  abstracted  and 
turned  over  to  foreigners,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  slave  trade,  which  is  now  going  on  vigor- 
ously ;  or  shall  a  much  smaller  amount  of  money 
be  devoted  to  bringing  out  the  resources  of  oar 
own  empire,  to  the  real  advantage  of  every  one 
connected  with  it  f     Violent  scenes  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  Cortes  at  Madrid,  and  a  long 
diplomatic  correspondence  is  now  going  on  k 
reference  to  the  payment  of  interest  upon  the 
Spanish  debt.      Symptoms  of  repudiation   haw 
agam  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  a  rich  citj 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic     No  profit  hm 
ever  accrued  either  to  individuals  or  to  the  connlij 
at  large,  from  any  of  these  loans.     A  glance  at 
the  official  list  of  the  Stock  Exchange  wiU  give  « 
slight  idea  of  what  has  been  lost  by  lending  to 
other  countries.     True,  losses  have  been  snataiMtf 
in  forming  railways  and  other  works  at  home  |  aliU 
there  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  In 
improved,  and  not  impoverished,  the  nation  ;  a^jf 
now  that  experience  has  been  gained  many  of  H^ffl^ 
undertakings  are  becoming  remunerative  to  a  ^gp* 
tain  extent.     This  experience  %iU  not  be  ^^^ 
applied  than  in  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  »m|l^ 
our  own  possessions  as  require  it,  and  Y^Mpj  % 
certain  return  can  be  obtained. 
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We  noticed  the  general  character  of  this  work 
in  the  May  magazine,  and  particularly  the  lectures, 
or  sections,  in  which  the  author  propounded  the 
theory  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  creation  was 
founded  on  a  series  of  visions ;  stated  his  phin  of 
reconciliation  between  science  and  Scripture,  and 
his  views  regarding  certain  arguments  belonging 
to,  in  his  own  language,  "  metaphysical  theology.** 
No  evidence  exists  in  favour  of  the  supposed 
visions  of  Moses,  who  is  in  reality,  perhaps,  the 
most  distinct  and  the  plainest  of  historians ;  and 
no  necessity  for  any  of  the  schemes  of  recon- 
ciliation, ancient  or  modem,  between  science  and 
Scripture  ever  existed ;  so  that  the  new  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  old,  and  either  is  supe- 
rerogatory, while  the  metaphysical  theology  haa 
not  been  intelligible  to  its  critic  in  this  instance. 


His  researches  within  his  own  field  ' 

and  voluminous,  and  his  descriptions  of  tbel 

and  its  results  are  beautiful  and  vivid,  f 

illustrated  a  happy  blending  of  in  ^    

industrial  powers  not  often  united  in  neai^  1 
proportions;  but  all  these    achieveneaCa' 
built  upon  an  external  foundation  of  fke^ 
seen  and  tangible,  and  he  seems  not  to  htat 
equally  qualified  for  what  he  termed 
reasoning.     Through  all  his  geological  ^ 
same  grasping  after  a  ''reconciliation'*  of 
that  he  might  have  seen  required  no  : 
for  they  evinced  no  difference,  is  tracedbti^  j 
unfortunate  peculiarity  in  this  line  of 
almost  consequential  npcm  the  ^  thiaketV'  i 
tion  of  a  particular  study,  without  ^  ^ 
of  those  strictly,  reaioiuq;  powoni  ttMui 
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eutbei  this  aitaebiDtnt.  That  peeoliaritj  belongs 
to  the  class  rather  than  to  the  indWidual,  and 
proceeded  from  a  perfect  confidence  in  geological 
tidiogs  as  they  exist.  It  was  the  same  with 
otAm  twenty  years  since,  and  will  be  the  same 
vith  their  successors  twenty  years  hence,  although 
loeanwbile  the  data  have  changed  decisively,  with- 
out any  ground  for  supposing  that  they  have 
pmed  their  last  conyersion,  and  are  now  in  a  cool 
mA  solid  state.  From  this  mistake  arose  in  Hugh 
MBler*s  mind  an  intense  struggle.  He  believed 
tiie  Bible  to  be  true — perfectly  true — word  by 
vord,  as  we  believe.  He  strove  to  bring  its 
MaratioBs  into  consistence,  not  only  with  his  facta 
6tt  with  bis  inferences.     This  effort  led  to  the 

r'tion  of  a  Tisionary  inspiration  of  Moses, 
^  he  advanced.     This  also  was  the  origin  of 

kii  belief  in  the  partial  natnre  of  the  deluge. 
lofth  theories  were  absolntely  grataitons,  because, 
m  has  been  said,  the  differences  that  they  were 
faned  to  reconcile  are  fabulous  phantoms  that 
sever  had  real  form.  All  these  efforts  resemble 
Ikl  vehement  stnig^es  of  a  man  in  darkness  and 
tansr,  to  get  egress  by  shaking  the  door,  while, 
M  le  were  a  little  more  cool,  he  might  lift  the 

Ife  fiflh  and  sixth  lectures  probably  required 
Wm$  of  that  intense  thought,  which  was  certainly 
Ijfsnoos  to  the  writer,  than  any  of  the  others 
in  a  greater  degree,  of  descriptive 
;  yet  these  6fth  and  sixth  lectures  were 
and  virtually  published  long  ago,  for  the 
read  in  1852,  and  the  sixth  in  1855.  And 
'  jfit  in  preparing  the  sixth,  we  meet  language 
iMfab  isdieates  that  the  writer  suffered  from  the 
tade  of  hb  subject.  He  considers  the 
of  moral  evil  in  connexion  with  man*s  free 
•  ijft— topics  that  probably  transcend  the  limits  of 
I'liniu  intellect  to  scan  thoroughly;  and  sajs, 
lSfs84«:— 

ttgfroadi  a  profoand  and  terribia  aiyttery.     Wa  can 
MiawiBtlie 


it^i^ 


pre-Adamittt  agut,  higher  ihoald  hara  pre- 
hmtr  djmstiea.  To  he  low  wai  uoi  to  be  iDmorai ; 
was  wrt  to  be  gailt-ataiaed  and  Bitefahle.  The 
OB  ita  half-tide  rock,  «nd  the  fore  on  ita  noaiy 
are  lev  In  their  retpective  kingdoms ;  bat  they 
'tkttmadwgy  worthy,  in  their  qaiet,  nnobtrasire 
tbc  Ood  who  formed  them.  It  U  only  when  the 
iMf^Be  that  we  are  startled  and  perplexed  by 
of  m  lovaest  not  innooent, — an  inferiority  tan- 
tm-  a^ffBl  defomity.  In  the  penod  of  responsibi- 
to  be  eril;  and  htm,  we  ask,  could  a 
Minority  resolvable  into  moral  ctII  have  had 
fta  Hie  dUfcrees  of  that  Judge  who  ever  does  what 
jM  iai  «hoai  moral  evil  can  have  no  place  9  The 
ivi|ieb  it  aeeme  not  given  tu  men  tboroaghly  to 
Siami  ae,  however,  to  remark  in  reply,  that 
soobvioas,  so  nnequi vocally  true,  that 
«■.  uaienigeBt  jury,  impanelled  in  the  case, 
eottviet,  and  a  wise  jitdge  righteously  to 
la  evil  ia  the  present  state  of  things,  man 
tewe  wroiglit  oat  a»r  himseli^  as  the  eri> 
eee  aestaacad  al  every  jostieiaiyooQrt  work 
S^esHiaa  of  fimuduQeat  to  which  thaj 


vith  his  iigaoMO^ 


whidi  had  no  connexion  direetly  with  geology,  he 
asserts  that  the  power  to  do  right  or  wrong  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  man*s  free  agency.  Un- 
less he  could  have  sinned  he  could  not  have  been 
a  free  ageut.  It  is  a  common  argument,  or  it  is 
the  explanation  of  an  obvious  fact.  The  author 
of  ''The  Last  Judgment/'  an  argumentative 
poem,  makes  Oamiel,  the  ehernb,  say,  in  his  accu- 
sation of  Satan, — 

Thoa  art  accused,  last  charge  and  worst  of  all. 
That,  like  none  dse,  self-tempted  thoa  didst  faU. 
Created  perfect,  holy,  sinless,  pare. 
Able  to  stand  and  from  assault  secare; 
By  no  external  iofluence  moved  to  sin, 
Thou  didst  thyself  cieate  the  cause  within. 

And  Michael,  the  angel,  in  his  evidence,  as 
by  the  poet  put,  states  arguments  along  with 
facU:— 

Plaia  ia  the  proof;  he  aiight  have,  if  ha  woald. 

For  others  in  like  dreamstancea  stood. 

He  feU,  by  swerving  from  the  rightful  oaa 

Of  his  free  agency  to  its  abuse. 

Tis  dear  he  must  have  been,  if  free  at  all. 

Not  only  free  to  stand  but  free  to  fsll ; 

This  eaa  ao  proof  of  imperfection  be ; 

It  proves  nor  more  nor  less  than — he  wu  free. 

All  is  not  evil  that  msy  lead  (o  ill ; 

Goodness  could  not  exist  without  free  will ; 

Tet  evil  from  free  agency  may  flow — 

Evil  to  none  save  those  who  make  it  so.** 

As  we  may  notice  the  poem  in  another  place,  we 
only  remark  that  the  writer  uses  an  old  argu- 
ment— not  weak  from  age,  but  one  with  which 
every  reader  and  thinker  must  be  familiar.  Mr. 
Miller  employed  it,  and  then  passes  to  its  rt suits : 

And  we  mast  seek  an  explanation  of  these  twin  facts  in 
that  original  freedom  of  will  which,  while  it  rendered  man 
capable  of  bmng  of  choice  God*s  fellow  worker,  also  con- 
ferred upon  him  an  ability  of  choosing  not  to  work  with 
Ood.  And  his  choice  of  not  working  with  Him,  or  against 
Him,  being  once  freely  made,  we  may  see  how,  from  man's 
very  ooustitution  and  nature,  as  an  intelligence  united  to 
matter  that  increases  its  kind  from  generation  to  generation 
in  virtue  of  the  original  law,  the  ability  of  again  working 
with  God  might  be  for  ever  destroyed.  And  thus  man's 
general  condition  as  a  lapsed  creature  may  be  as  unequivo- 
cally a  consequence  of  roan's  own  act,  as  the  condition 
of  iadividuals  bom  free,  but  doomed  to  slarery  in  punish- 
ment of  their  offences  is  a  consequence  of  their  act. 

He  proceeds,  in  support  of  these  views,  to  consi- 
der the  present  condition  of  mankind,  all  origina- 
ting in  the  same  two  human  beings,  but  presenting 
in  their  moral  and  physical  condition  evidence  of 
the  federal  tie  between  one  generation  and  another. 
He  tells  US  that  the  Adamic  man  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Caucasian  race,  and  all  the  others  have 
degenerated  from  the  models,  by  the  circumstances 
and  the  sinfulness  of  their  progenitors.  The 
Caucasian  man,  he  says,  has  fallen  Ucui,  and 
therefore  the  ladies  of  the  English  aristocracy, 
being  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Caucasian  mould 
in  Europe,  more  nearly  resemble  Eve  than  any 
other  females  in  the  world.  We  can  scarcely 
admit  that  their  ancestry  have  fallen  koii^  even  by 
a  figure  of  speedi ;  but  the  consequences  of  the 
USk  may  hare  pressed  more  heavily  on  the  physical 
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condition  of  pewantessea  than  of  peeresses,  vhich 
would  prodace  the  result,  as  to  beauty,  if  it  were 
produced ;  nevertheless,  beauty  is  not  confined  to 
the  upper  ten  thousand,  or  held  by  them  in  any 
exdusiTO  manner. 

The  following  statement,  page  266,  b  verified 
by  daily  experience  in  its  general  character.     Pa- 
rents entail  disease  and  weakness  often   upon 
their  children,  as  they  secure  for  them  as  often  a 
life  of  ignorance,  and,  so  far  as  they  cm,  of  crime. 
The  same  rule  exists  respecting  raoei*     It  esta- 
blishes the  connexion  of  the  past  with  the  present. 
The  dependence  of  one  generation  upon  its  pre- 
decessors,  and    thus  by   evidence    open  to  all 
classes,  confirms  the  doctrine  which  our  author 
considered  a  "  terrible  mystery."     It  is  a  mystery 
prevailing  through  the  entire  economy  of  nature ; 
a  mystery  that  affects  our  condition,  and  may  be 
therefore  more  the  object  of  consideration  than 
other  matters  equally  too  hard  for  us  to  compre- 
hend, yet  standing  in  a  central  place  without  the 
knowledge  of    the  beginning  or  the   end,   the 
author  might  with  propriety  pronounce  the  origin 
of  evil  to  be  "terrible"  in  its  consequences  as  in 
its  nature. 

But  if  mao,  in  at  letwt  the  more  degraded  varietiet  of  hi« 
race,  be  to  palpably  «o/ what  the  Creator  originaUj  made 
hiai,  by  whom,  then,  was  he  made  the  poor  kMt  creatnre 
which  ia  these  races  we  find  him  to  be?  He  was  made 
what  he  is,  I  reply,  by  man  himself;  and  this  in  many  in- 
Btances  by  a  process  which  we  may  see  every  day  taking 
place  among  onrseWe s,  in  individaals  and  in  families,  thongh 
happily  not  in  races.  Man's  natore— again,— to  employ 
the  condensed  statement  of  the  &ct--has  been  bound  fast 
in  fate,  but  his  will  lias  been  left  free.  He  is  f^  either 
to  resign  himself  to  the  indolence  and  self-indulgence  so 
natural  to  ihe  species ;  or,  **  spoming  delights  to  lire  labo- 
rious days;"  free  either  to  sink  into  ignorant  sloth,  depen- 
dent nselessness,  and  self-induced  imbecility,  bodily  and 
mental,  or  to  assert  by  lionest  labour  a  noble  independence, 

to  seek  after  knowledge  as  hidden  treasures,  and,  in   the 

search  to  sharpen  his  faculties  and  invigorate  his  mind.  And 
while  we  see  around  us  some  men   addressing  themselves 
to  what  Carlyle  terms,  with  homely  vigour,  their  "  heavy 
job  of  work,**  and  by  denying  themselves  many  an  insidious 
indulgence,  doing  it  effectually  and  well,  and  rearing  up  well 
taught  fHmilies  in  usefulness  and  comfort  to  be  the  stays  for 
the  future,  we  see  other  men  yielding  to  the  ignoble  solici- 
tations of  appetite  or  of   indolence,  and   becoming  nseless 
tliemselves,  and  the  parents  of  ignorant,  immoral,  and  mure 
than  nseless  families.     The  wandering  vagrants  of   Great 
BriUiii  at  the  present  time  have  been  estimated  at  from  ftf- 
teen  to  twenty  thousand  souls  j  the  hereditary  paupera  of 
England  are  a  vastly  more  numerous  class— have  become,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  a  sept  distinct  from  the  general  com- 
munity ;  and  in  all  our  large  towns  there  are  certain   per- 
centages of  the  population— unhappily,  even  increasing  per- 
tentages — that,  darkened  in  mind  and  embmted  in  aenti* 
ment,  are  widely  recognised  as  emphatically  the  dangerous 
classes  of  the  community.     And  let  us  remember,  that  we 
are  witnessing  in  these  instances  no  new  thing  in  the   his- 
tory of  our  species ;  every  period  since  that  of   the  vaga- 
bond  Cain  has  had  iU  waifs  and  stragglers,  who  ftU  behind 
in  the  general  march.     In  circumstances  aueh  as  obtained 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  human    family,  all   the  existing 
nomadcs  and  paupers  of  our  country   wonid  probably    have 
passed  into  distinct  races  of  men.     For  in  the  conr&e  of  a 
fbw  generations  their  Torms  and   complexions   would   begin 
to  tell  of  the  self-induced  degradation  that  had  taken   place 
in  their  minds;  and  in  a  few  ages  more  they  would  fasro 


become  pcrmwwnt  firifitiee  of  the  apeeiaa.    Theie  areas* 
in  which  not  more  than  from  two  to  three  centuries  haw 
been  found  sufficient  to  thoroughly  alter   the   physiogai«J 
of  a  race.    "On   the  planUtion   of  Ulster,  in  181  U^J 
•lierwards,  in  the  success  of  the  British  against  the  rek* 
in  1641  and  168»,"  saya  a  shrewd  writer  of   H»  p«w 
day,  himself  an  Irishman, «  gresA  mulUtodes  of  the  wti» 
IrUh  were  driven  from  Armagh  and  the   south  ^   Donu 
into  the  mountainous  tract  extending  from   the   Baroay  of 
Pleura  eastward  to  the  sea;  on  the  other  ride  of  the  kag- 
dom  the  same  race  were  eapoeed  to  the  worst  ««•  «» 
hunger  and  ignoraBoa,  the  two  great  hrutaKaora  of  »s 
human  race.    The  deaoendanU  of  these  exiles  are  now  to- 
Unguished  physically  by  great  degradation.      Tli^  are  »• 
markable  for  open,  projecting  mouths,  with  prominent  tec^ 
and  exposed  gums;  and  their  advancing  cheek-bones  ni 
depressed  noeea  bear  barbarism  in  their  very   front.     Ia 
Sligo  and  northern  Mayo  the  conaequencea  of  the  twoeettep 
ries  of  degradation  and  hardship  exhibit  themselves  la  fte 
whole  condition  of  the  people,  affecting  not    only   the  fca- 
tnres  but  the  frame.    Five  feet  two  inches  is  an  avenge,- 
pot-bellied.  bow-legged,  abortively-featured,  their  eJoihmg  s 
wisp  of  regs-theae  spectres  of  a  paoj^  ^^'?«  "T 
weU-grown,  able-bodied.  and  comely,  stalk  **»~~*^«|«  Jf 
daylight  of  civilisaUon,  the  annual  apparitioa  of  Insh  ^• 
ness  and  Irish  want.** 

Tbe  general  argument  here  is  correct,  but  tk 
special  illustration  is  only  a  repetition  of  an  absnid 
quoUtioB  in  the  **  Vestiges  of  Creation"     Whea 
that  work  was  published,  ite  author  a«ldtteed,  dso 
from  an  Irishman,  the  sUtement  regarding  tbe 
degeneracy  of  his  race  in  parU  of  Antrim,  Down, 
and  Counaught.     Who  is  the  Irish  author  ?    We 
remember  the  Irish  car^river  who  frightened  tJu 
correspondent  of  a  London  paper   into  the  bebeC 
that  treason  was  concerted,  by  assuring  him  that 
the  initial  letters  G.  P.  O.  on  Irish  myatoo 
were  intended  as  a  prayer  for  the  preeervatwn  of 
0'Ck)nndl.     The  wicked  carman  did  not  mentioa 
General  Post-Office,  and  that  8<^tiffli  did  act 
suggest    itself  to    the    London    traveller,  who 
alarmed  the  oouiit^  by  prodaiming  his  diaeofwy 
of  an  insurrection  in  perspective,  because  G.  P.  0. 
were  letters  sculptured  on  all  the  milestones,  lie 
Irish  have  often  an  irrepressiUe  tendency  to  aa^ 
casm,  and  bear  false  witness  against  themsdws 
and  their  nation  from  their  love  of  a  joke.    Thii 
Irish  writer  quoted  by  the  credulous  author  of  ^ 
"Vestiges  o(  Creation,"  and  by  the  widely  dif- 
ferent but  inthb  instance  no  less  credulous  aulte 
of  the  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  must  havebea 
in  one  of  these  provoking  moods  when  he  put  \k 
pen  to  paper;  that  is,  if  there  ever  was  a^«w* 
Irish  writer.      Mr.  Miller  probably  quoted  fro* 
the  "  Vestiges."     We  are  acquainted  peraooa^ 
with  some  parts  of  the  country  described.    Th* 
inhabitanto    are    more    nearly    five    feet   ta$ 
inches  than  five  feet  two,  on  an  average,  for  »ois 
of  the  male  gender.     Features  are  subjedt « 
opinion,  for  Mr.  Disraeli  abhors  the  S''^^"?'"^ 
by  a  mistake  more  of  fact  than  of  taste;  bit  iea- 
tures  of  some  kind  most  Irishmen  possess    t%m 
those   of  Mayo  and  Sligo,   and  abortive   bS 
apfJiedto  them;  while  their  legs  are  as  atoMg* 
often  as  they  should  be,  with  calves  thafc  WW   1 
recoBunend  their  owners  to  a  standing  i^acft  ■*  *• 
back  of  many  caniagcs^  if  they  awie  miif^rWf' 
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The  deprcseed  noses  and  adTanoing  cheek  boucs 
become  personal,  for  howeyer  the  Scotch  nose  may 
stand,  and  it  assumes  many  forms,  one  is  hardly 
pennitted  to  doubt  concerning  our  cheek  bones. 
They  adtance,  perhaps,  as  witnesses  against  our 
cirilisation.  The  quotation  furnishes  an  example 
of  the  common  error  of  over-proving  a  case.  The 
employment  of  apocryphal  evidence  to  support  a 
general  fact  is  needless.  It  would  even  weaken 
a  strong  case,  if  that  were  possible.  We  would 
have  been  pleased  to  refer  the  average  of  five  feet 
two,  bowed  legs,  and  pot-bellies  to  those  Con- 
naught  Rangers  who  went  down  the  street  of 
Paentes  d'Honore,  "  clearbg  the  way"  of  the 
best  soldiers  that  Napoleon  had  ever  sent  to 
Spain;  or  even  of  those  Connaught  Hangers 
whose  Crimean  deeds  are  fresher  still  in  the  public 
memory  than  those  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Peninsular 
war ;  but  Mayo  and  Sligo  are  extensiye  counties 
of  Connaught. 

The  seventh  and  the  eighth  lectures  contain  the 
author's  arguments  against  the  universality  of  the 
deluge.  He  believed  that  the  deluge  was  only 
partial,  but  extended  over  all  the  surface  of  the 
earth  occupied  then  by  the  human  race.  Mr. 
Miller  did  not  deny  that  all  mankind  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  deluge,  with  the  exceptions  in  the 
ark,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  all  the  other  animals 
were  destroyed,  or  even  that  any  great  number  of 
tbem  were  drowned  in  the  flood.  Eighteen  pages, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  lecture,  are 
ooonpied  with  an  epitome  of  these  traditions  re- 
gardiog  the  flood,  which  establish  the  universality 
of  that  judgment  over  mankind,  although  not 
necessarily  over  the  world.  Those  traditiotts 
fbond  among  all  nations,  barbarian  and  civilised, 
eastern  and  western,  in  history,  in  poetry,  and  in 
aoolpture — establish  the  occurrence  of  the  deluge, 
and  the  destruction  of  nearly  all  the  human  family 
ID  its  waters.  The  solution  of  the  question  that  all 
the  earth  was  submerged  in  order  to  destroy  nearly 
ail  mankind,  is  of  extremely  little  importance  in 
000  sense.  It  is  not  a  novel  inquiry ;  for  the 
aspposition  of  a  partial  flood  was  held  long  ago  by 
aoreral  oommentatort.  The  late  Dr.  Kitto  re- 
wiawed  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  decided 
in  favour  of  the  geographical  universality  of  the 


Points  of  resemblance  occur  in  the  character  of 
I>r.  Kitto  and  Mr.  Miller.     The  former  certainly 
xoae  oat  of  a  depth  in  which  the  latter  was  never 
annk,  and  under  disadvantages  that  the  geologist 
■ever  knew.     They  were  boih  distinguished  Eng- 
i  writers ;  but  while  Dr.  Kitto  attained  a  high 
I  in  Biblical  literature,  Mr.  Miller  laboured  iu 
tte  literally  dark  places  of  the  earth  for  scienti- 
fto  knowledge.     His  seventh  lecture  is  chiefly  a 
0citieism  upon  Dr.  Kitlo*8  article  on  the  deluge, 
seventh  and  the  eighth   lectures  are  both 
apks  of    the  dangers   following   an   ardent 
otion   to   a    partioular  study.     Mr.   Miller's 
'on  may  be   either  right  or  wrong  for  our 
^  purpose,  but  it  was  preferred  b^  him  on 


geological  grounds.  The  universality  of  the 
deluge  accounts  for  many  phenomena  on  the  crust 
of  the  globe,  that,  without  it,  are  consigned  to 
geological  explanations.  A  geologist  who  is  very 
zealous  for  his  art,  therefore,  has  a  prejudice  iu 
favour  of  a  partial  flood.  That  alternative  leaves 
him  all  the  strange  remains  of  tropical  life 
found  iu  temperate  climes,  and  of  nautical 
shells  on  rugged  hills  a  thousand  yards  above 
the  sea,  as  materials  for  his  daily  researches, 
and  even  for  imaginative  theorising.  The  late  Mr. 
Boothroyd  has  the  following  note,  respecting  the 
universality  of  the  deluge,  in  his  new  translation 
of  the  scriptures.  Mr.  Boothroyd  was  not  attached 
unreasonably  to  old  -opinions ;  but  boldly  followed 
facts  and  truth  wherever  they  led ;  yet,  although 
he  must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
possibilities  suggested  by  Poole  and  Stillingfleet, 
with  the  views  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  and  Professor 
Hitoheock,  he  did  not  even  notice  them.  The 
following  is  the  reference  made  to  the  subject  in 
his  notes:— 

According  to  Moms  th«  flood  was  voivenal;  tor  the 
highest  noantaias  ander  the  whoU  AemwiM  were  covered,  and 
whatsoever  lived  was  destroyed.  By  this  catastrophe  the 
earth  mast  have  been  greatly  changed ;  some  of  the  primeval 
hills  and  mountains  roast  have  been  torn  asunder,  earth  and 
roclES  thrown  together,  so  as  to  form  new,  and  perhapa 
higher  moantains  than  before;  shells  and  lighter  bodies 
might  be  carried  to  the  tope  of  the  highest  moantains,  where 
they  are  fonnd  at  this  day ;  and  others  might  sobside  with 
the  water  into  the  earth,  where  they  are  still  discovered. 
The  whole  face  of  the  globe,  and  the  most  aocnrate  investi- 
gation of  its  strata  continae  to  sabstmntiate  the  Mosaic 
aeeoont  of  the  delnge.  In  proof  of  what  is  stated,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  moose-deer,  a  native  of  America,  has 
been  foand  in  Ireland ;  elephants,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
have  been  fonnd  in  England ;  crocodiles,  natives  of  the  Nile, 
and  other  African  rivers,  in  the  heart  of  Germany ;  and  shell- 
flsh  and  the  skeletons  of  whales,  in  the  inland  ooanties  of 
England,  the  former  only  known  to  live  in  the  American 
seas,  and  the  latter  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north. 

We  do  not  ascribe  perfect  or  undue  accuracy  to 
Mr.  Boothroyd,  but  we  quote  the  passage  to  show 
how  one  able  and  modem  schoUr  regarded  the 
event.     He  holds  that  the  Mosaic  account  implied 
the  universality  of  the  deluge.     That  is  the  ques- 
tion contiuued—for  it  had  long  ago  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Miller,  who  argued  that  Moses  did  not  describe 
a  universal  deluge ;  and,  not  unlike  other  authors 
who  have  flourished  in  Edinburgh,  has  argued  upon 
this  point  more  keenly  than  upon  any  one  within 
his  own  range  of  knowledge.     He   ejected  Dr. 
Kitto  from  the  fleld  of  Biblical  criticism  with  little 
more  di£Bculty  or  doubt  than  he  had  experienced 
with  Robert  Hall  in  metaphysical  reasoning.     He 
held  that  some  Scriptual  texts  are  not  to  be  taken 
in  their  grammatical,  or  literal,  meaning,  but  are 
only  modes  of  expression  in  which  a  definite  stands 
for  an  indefinite  quantity.      These  passages,    he 
writes,  are  well  known  to  every  Biblical  critic,  and 
he  quotes  several  of  them,  but  not  quite  correctly, 
and  he  does  not  refer  to  the  passages.     The    foU 
lowing  quotatinn  shows  the  nature  of  this  argu  • 
ment.     It  is  in  answer  to  Dr.  Kitto  AOglc 
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It  wfll  •owct  be  •ttn»eoU4  thU  tiidi  »a  ••oomplulwd 
writer,  who  did  lo  ranch  for  Biblical  Qlttitration,  and  whose 
idmiwhle  "Pictorial  Bible,"  with  but  four  work*  more  formed 
What  Chalmen  used  to  term,  with  peculiar  emphans,  hi»  •*  Bib- 
Beal  Library,"  would  do  injnrtice  to  any  cause,  or  aoj  lino  of 
arfmmeot  wbiob  ha  adopted,  if  U  wat  in  reaUlj  a  good  and 
ionnd  one. 

It  may,  howerer,  be  well  not  to  teat  too  rigidly  the  falua 
Of  the  teraark,— meant  to  be  at  least  of  the  nature  of  arga- 
mant,— when  we  find  him  taying  that  -a  plain  man  iitting 
down  to  read  the  Scripture  account  of  ttie  Deluge  would 
have  no  donbt  of  itt  univer»lity.*»    Perhape  not.    But  it 
it  equally  certain   that  plain  men,  who  eet  IhomeelTea  to 
deduce  from  Scriptuie  the   figure  of  the  planet  we  inhabit 
bid  as  little  donbt,  until  corrected  by  the  geographer,  that 
the  earth  was  i  great  plane— not  a  sphere;  that  plain  men, 
who  set  themselves  to  acquire  from  Scripture  some  notion  of 
the  pUuMtary  MO«ion,  had  no  doubt,  in  the  same  way,  until 
eorrected  by  the  astronomer,  that  it  was  the  earth  that 
rested,  and  the  aun  that  mofed  round  it;  and  that  plain 
men,  who  hare  sought  to  determine  from  Scripture  the  sge 
df  the  earth,  hate  had  not  doubt,  until  oonected  by  the 
geologist,  that  it  was  at  moat  not  much  mora  than  dz  thou- 
land  years  old.    In  fine,  when  plain  man,  who,  acooiding  to 
Cowper,  "  know,  and  know  no  more,  their  Bible  true,"  have, 
perhaps,  in  every  instance,  learned  from  it  what  it  was  in 
reality  intended  to  teach,— the  way  of  sahation,— it  seems 
scarce  less  certain,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  they 
have  tought  to  deduce  from  it  what  it  was  not  intended  to 
teach— the  truths  of  physical  sciences,  they  have  lallen  into 
extravagant  error.     And   as  any  question  which,   bearing 
not  upon  the  punitory  eitent  and  ethical  consequences  of 
the  Flood,  but  merely  on  iU  geographic  limits,  and  natural 
effects,  is  not  a  moral,  but   a  purely  physical  question,  it 
would  be  but  a  fair  presumption,  founded  upon  the  almost 
invariable  experience  of  ages,  that  the  deductions  from  Scrip- 
ture of  the  **  pUin  man**  regarding  it  would  be,  not  true  but 
false  deductions.     Of  apparently  not  more  real  weight  and 
importance  is  the  Doctor's  further  remark  thst  there  seems, 
after  all,  to  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  terms  in 
which  the  universality  of  the  Deluge  is  spoken  of,  and  the 
terms  employed  in  those  admittedly  metonymio  passages  in 
which  the  whole  is  substituted  for  a  part.     "  What  limiU- 
tion,**  he  asks  •*  can  we  assign  to  such  a  phrase  as  this  .—All 
the  high  hills  that  were  uicDntTHE  whole  biatshs  were 
Oovered  P     If  here  the  phrase  had  been  <  upon  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth,*  we  should  have  been  told  that  '  the  whole 
earth*  had  sometimes  the  meaning  of  *  the  whole  land/  but 
■s  if  designedly  to  obviate  such  a  limitation  bf  meaning,  we 
have  here  the  largest  phrase  of  universality  which  the  lan- 
guage of  man  afford*.—*  under  the  whole  Heavens'  T     So 
£sr  Dr.  Kitto.    But  his  argument  seems  to  be  not  more 
▼alnable  in  this  case  than  in  the  other.    It  was  upon  the 
nations  that  were  **inn>XR  thb  wholb  HUkTiHt**  that  Deity 
represented  himself  as  putting  the  fear  and  dread  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  but  he  would  be  a  very  *«  plain  man]* 
who  would  infer  from  flie  universality  of  a  passage  so  evi- 
dently  metonymic,  that  that  fear  extraded  to  Japan  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  the  Red  Indians  of  the  Eocky  MonnUins, 
.on  the  other.  The  phiase,  "wukrOs  wkoU  Etawttu^  seena 
but  to  be  co-extensive  in  meaning  with  the  phrase  **  upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.'*     The  "  whole  earth"  is  evi- 
dently  tantamount  to   the   whole  terrestial    floor, — "the 
whole  heavens*'  to  the  whole  celestial  roof  that  arches  over 
it ;  and  upon  what  principle  the  whole  terres'ial  floor  is  to 
be  deemed  less  extensive  than  the  floor  under  the  whole  oelea- 
tial  roof,  really  does  -not  appear.    Farther,  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  both  the  phrases  contrasted  by  Dr. 
Kitto,  are  equally  employed  in  the  metonymic  form. 

The  argametit  is  aiccfed  \q  the  exact  worde  of 
the  passage  quoted,  ooncerniBg  the  Itraelites,  whieh 
might  be  prophelieal  and  UDfalfilled.  lianj  Bibli- 
cal critics  have  atsvmed  that  the  Jewa  must  become 
a  great,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dn  ChaiBMrii 


a  ••  mctropolitaii"  nation,  in  order  to  thefiUfilnMiit 
of  many  of  these  prophecies ;  aiid  not  a  few  per- 
sons at  the  present  tirae  whose  opinions  may  bo 
entitled  to  a  little  weight,  believe  that  the  Bibli- 
cal critics  in  question  are   wrong ;  and    that  thi 
prophecies  will  be  found  fuimied  m  the  lar^ 
branch  of  the  Hebrew  familj.  .Thej,  of  coarse, 
aver  that  the  larger  eiisU  under  other   namis. 
We  mention  these  things  merely  to  show  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  that  may  exbt,  and  always  will 
exist,   respecting  prophetic,  passages  until  tbeit 
clear  fulfilment ;  and  the  difficulty  isabnost  essea- 
tial  to  prophecy.     For,  if  it  were  inlelligibk  bf 
the  audience  to  whom  it  was  first  commuaiealed, 
and  they  recognised  iU  authority,  they    would  at 
once  seek  to  fulfil  it,  and  expose  the  prediction  to 
the  charge  of  being  vindicated  by  the  seal  of  iU 
friends.     Many  of  these  prophetic   passages  are 
put  in  the  present  tense,  as  roatteia   bow   aopon- 
plished,— perhaps  for  the  reason  mentioned  bj 
St.  Peter,  "One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thotaaad 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.*' 

Mr.  Miller's  argument,  as  now  quoted,  has  so 
foundation  in  the  text ;  for  we  presume  that  bs 
quoted  Deuteronomy  iu,  and  iSth  verse ;— «  This 
day  will  I  begin  to  put  the  dread  of  thee,  and  ths 
fear  of  thee  upon  the  nations  that  are  mndec  the 
whole  heaven,  who  shall  hear  report  of  thee,  and 
shall  tremble  and  be  in   anguish  on   account  oi 
thee."   The  assurance  in  this  verse  is  that  a  process 
is  begun,  which  may  not  be  concluded;    and  that 
process  is  confined  to  certain  specified  national  se 
that  we  must  make  certain  that   the  IndiaM  cC 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  people  of  J^an, 
have  heard  report  of  the  people  addressed,  brforo 
Mr.  Miller's  argument  can  be  of  any  value.  ^^ 
The  subsequent  reasoning,  upon  the  ^^Mtti 
that  the  ark  could  not  have  eontaiaed  fA  ikm 
different  classes   of  beasts  and  birds,  proeieAl 
upon  the  idea  that  each  diversity  of  kind  wen  »• 
presented  there ;  and  this  is  an  unnecesaary  nffi^ 
sition.     Two  animals  might  have  repreaeaMli  A 
the  dogs  on  earth,  and  two  all  the  horses ;  |ift,C 
all  other  kinds  of  animals  have  diverged  l»  m 
equal  extent  from  the  parent  source,  the 
genera  may  have  been  preserved  in  nearfy  tfcis 
hundred  kinds  of  beasts,  and  two  haadM  ^ 
of  fishes,  calculated  by  one  author — alUMfl|| 
reason  exists  for  supposing  that  the  muith 
so  small.     Upon  the  other  hand,  nobody  411 
the  end  of  the  calculation,  if  it  is  to  proeeoi 
the  following  style: — 


The  grouse,  for  insfanee,  is  a  widely  spr«kt  |M(i 
rather  family,  for  it  consists  of  laore  geatra  tiMC  ^tm''^ 
is  80  exieoftiTely  present  over  the  northern  1 
Siberia,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  North  An«rie» 
grouRe,~lhe   latter  continent,   indeed,  fron    ftt^ 
difforent  kinds  ;  and  yet  so  restricted  are  se»»  of  I 
of  which  they  consist,  ihat  were  the  BrHSslk 
tubmerged,  one  of  the  beet  known  of  tiM 
grouse,  or  moor  Ibwl  (X«^<gNie  AotffMi^  wootf « 
«reation. 

This  statement  k  intenied  to 
erk  must  hsveoonlaiiMd 
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01^  tpaoies,  or  division  of  a  species,  both  in  beasts 
and  birds,  on  the  globe,  if  the  deluge  be  considered 
miTersal.  Because  these  moor  fowls,  having  no 
particiilar  object  in  view  by  removing  the  bounds 
of  their  habitation,  do  not  now  cross  on  the  one 
aide  to  Iceland,  or  on  the  other  to  Norway,  wc 
are  iold  that  in  a  deluge  they  would  rather  perish 
than  fly  a  few  hundred  miles.  Doves  have  similar 
or  stranger  diversities,  and  the  circumstance  is 
made  the  ground  of  a  beautifully  written  catalogue 
of  the  doves ;  but  it  does  not  establish  the  slight- 
est reason  for  supposing  that  a  male  and  female 
of  each  of  these  families  would  have  been  required 
in  the  ark,  even  if  the  flood  had  been  universal. 
The  author  would  not  have  been  so  anxious  for 
the  accommodation  of  so  many  doves  and  grouse 
M  he  was,  if  he  had  not  previously  resolved  that 
the  flood  must  be  considered  local.  Sir  Walter 
Sale^h  and  Buffbn  had  reckoned  the  number  of 
•epaiiU  beasU  at  two  hundred,  or  thereby ;  but 
ftow  it  is  brought  up  to  sixteen  hundred,  and  with 
s  hUle  ingenuity  might  be  divided  down  or  up  to 
two  or  three  thousand,  in  addition  to  more  than 
la  thousand  birds  and  six  hundred  reptiles.  The 
manner  of  affecting  this  increase  is  remarkable, 
tod  shows  that  with  the  material  it  may  go  on  in- 
deflmtely.    At  page  329  the  Author  wrote : 

Of  eneh  of  the  raminaDlfl  that  diride  the  hoof  tlu-re  were 
Mem  iatrodoeed  into  the  Ark ;  and  it  maj  be  well  to  mark 
fcow,  ereo  dnring  the  U«t  few  jeari,  our  acqaaintaoce  with ' 
Hit  order  of  animals  haa  been  growing,  and  how  greatly  the 
laovB  tftfim  in  relation  to  hnman  knowledge  have,  in  con- 
nqaenft,  increased.  In  1848  (in  the  first  edition  of  the 
"Pk^rieal  Atlas,**)  Mr.  Waterhonse  estimated  the  oien  at 
fUrleea  ipaetes ;  in  1856  (in  the  second  edition)  he  esti- 
■atei  them  at  twenty.  In  1848  he  estimated  the  goats  at 
inrtcca  spfcies;  in  18S6  he  estimates  them  at  twenty.  In 
1H8  he  estimated  the  deer  at  thirty-eight  species  ;  in  1856 
W  ertiBates  them  at  fiftyone.  In  short,  if  excluding  the 
mas,  and  the  rouska,  aa  donbirully  ehan,  tried  by  the 
Bone  test,  we  bat  add  to  the  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  cattle, 
the  fortj>eighi  species  of  antelopes,  unequiTocally  clean  ante- 
b|es,  and  maltiply  the  whole  by  seven,  we  shall  have,  as  a 
Unit,  t  SMI  total  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
tto  ia^vidoals— a  number  more  than  four  times  greater 
ftta  that  Ibr  which  Noah  made  provision  in  the  Ark,  and 
Midenibly  more  than  twice  greater  than  that  provided  for 
IrthemdentsofBaffoo. 

It  11  useless  to   say  more  on  this  subject,  than 

S'  Mr.  Waterhouse's  twenty  species  of  goats  in 
fti  Bake  no  more  for  the  argument  than  his 
fcw^  species  of  1848.  The  divergence  of 
W^  is  the  whole  question,  denied  by  Mr. 
MiUcr,  asserted  by  others.  The  economy  of  the 
*k  was  miraculous,  yet  the  lecturer  treats  it  as  a 
Hryeommou  sort  of  matter.  The  ark  was  merely 
•  ^|e  ship,  and  the  creatures  within  its  walls 
^'We  engaged  upon  a  long  voyage.  The  carnivor- 
JM  aaiAais  were  not,  he  thinks,  changed  for  the 
' \their  habits,  "the  form  of  their  teeth,  the 
ter  of  their  atomaoh,  and  the  shortness  of 
t  ijwda  '/*  yet  we  know  from  daily  experi- 
^  ttftny  carnivorous  are  also  gramnivorous 
Tie  cat  in  its  way,  or  the  dog  in  his 
» idiib  both  aorta  of  food ;  yet  if  either 


should  be  confined  from  infancy  to  the  carnivorous, 
an  effort  would  be  necessary  to  get  porridge  recog- 
nised by  the  animal  as  a  fitting  dinner.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  from  any  scriptural  statement, 
that  food  convenient  for  all  the  voyagers  in  the 
ark  was  not  provided.  We  are  told  that  food  was 
provided,  and  it  would  be  diflScult  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  of  the  right  sort.  For  anything  that 
we  know  to  the  contrary  the  ark  may  have  been 
supplied  with  all  that  a  modem  commissary- 
general  would  have  considered  necessary. 

The  reader  is  next  told  of  the  five  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  species  of  insects  that  had  to  be 
accommodated,  many  with  no  wings,  many  with  a 
life  of  only  a  few  hours,  and  many  that  live  upon 
vegetables  which  have  only  a  limited  geographical 
existence;  and  even  "supposing  that  specimens 
of  their  eggs  were  procured,"  a  miracle  would  be 
required  to  restrain  their  usual  progress  from  that 
state  to  one  of  more  active  life.  Some  parties 
might  allege  that  the  eggs  of  insects  ky  safely  in 
the  mud  and  survived  the  deluge,  but  that  class 
are  met  by  the  assertioa  that  a  miracle  was  re- 
quired for  this  purpose.  The  eggs  of  the  hardier 
insects  might  survive  the  treatment,  but  a  ma- 
jority  of  the  class  could  only  be  preserved  by  a 
miracle.  The  moral  is  thus  stated :— "And  be  it 
remembered,  that  the  expedient  of  having  recourse 
to  a  supposititious  miracle,  in  order  to  get  over  a 
difficulty  insurmountable  on  every  natural  prin- 
ciple, is  not  of  the  nature  of  argument,  but  simply 
an  evidence  of  the  want  of  it.  Argument  is  at 
an  end  when  asupposititious  miracle  is  introduced.** 
This  statement  in  an  avowedly  Infidel  work  would 
be  consistent.  The  reader  might  or  might  not 
regret  the  conclusion  of  the  writer,  but  he  would 
feel  no  surprise  at  the  remark.  The  subject  is 
the  most  stupendous  miracle  intruded,  if  we  may 
use  the  word,  on  the  course  of  nature  since  the 
creation.  The  only  record  and  all  the  traditions 
on  the  subject  treat  it  as  a  miracle.  When  the 
congregation  of  the  different  species  of  animal?, 
as  explained  by  the  statement  "  went  in  unto 
Noah,"  he  and  his  sons  did  ^not,  we  presume, 
select  the  cubs  of  wild  animals  and  carry  them  in  ; 
although  that  might  have  been  done*.  Another 
course  having  been  adopted — it  was  a  miraculous 
course.  It  was  not  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
beasts  that  brought  them  to  the  rooms  provided 
for  them,  but  a  miracle.  Pood  had  been  stored 
there,  "  all  food  that  is  eaten"  by  beasts  and  men, 
if  beasts  were  to  be  preserved ;  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  the  common 
food  of  different  animals  was  not  found  in  the 
ark.  "  Every  sort  of  lood— food  for  thee  and  for 
them,"  is  Boothroyd's  translation.  "  The  Iiord 
shut  him  in," — was  that  a  miracle,  or  a  common 
process  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature?  In 
dealing  with  the  grandest  miracle  of  the  world,  it 
is  strange  to  find  a  Christian  writer  resting  his 
argument  against  any  -apparent  difficulty  upon  tho 
plea  that  we  must  not  have  recourse  to  a  suppo- 
aitioos  miracle.     Certainlyi  we  must  not  suppose 
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iiiiraol«8 ;  bui  if  we  admit  the  flood,  ptrtial  or  unt- 
Tersal,  was  it   not  a  miracle?     Bj  no  means, 
according  to  Mr.  Miller.     It   was   an  event  that 
had  no  claim   whatever  to  be  considered  mira- 
onlous.     If  a  similar  event  should  occur  in  the 
present  June,  "  though  geologists  would  have  to 
describe  it  as,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  remark- 
able oscillation  of  level  which   had   Uken  place 
within  the  historic  period,  they  would  certainly 
regard  it  as  no  more  miraculous  than  the  great 
earthquake  of  Lisbon.*'    And  to  place  hb  object 
beyond  doubt,  he  proceeded  in  the  next  sentence 
to  ask — "And  why  have  recourse,  in  specula* ing 
on  the  real  event  of  four  thousand  years  ago,  to  a 
suppositious   miracle,  if  an  event  of  apparently 
the  same  kind  would  not  be  regarded  as  miracu- 
lous now  P"     Mr.  Miller  not  only  held  the  non- 
miraculous  theory  himself,  but  he  imputed  it  to 
another   who   made   no   such  assertion,  quoting 

thus:— 

Has  not  God 
Still  wrought  by  means,  since  first  he  made  the  world. 
And  did  He  mot  of  old  employ  His  meani 
To  dnmn  U  ?    What  is  His  creation  less 
Than  a  capacious  reeerroir  of  means, 
Formed  ibr  His  nse,and  ready  at  His  will  P 


This  poet  does  not  deny  the  miracle.     Water 
was  a  means.     The  miracle  rested  on  the  employ- 
ment of  means  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
-—the  reversion,  or  the  suspension  for  a  time  of 
natural  laws.     The  lecturer,  indeed,  acknowledges 
immediately  the  occurrence  of  one  miracle  in  the 
case.      The   revelation  to  Noah  of  the  coming 
flood  was,  he  admits  "evidently  miraculous.'*  We 
cannot  see  how  it  was  more  evidently  miraculous 
than  any  other  event  in  the  history — the  gathering 
together,  for  erample,  of  such  wild  beasts  into  the 
ark  as  really  sought  that  asylum.     Why  should 
we  set  up   "  a  suppositious  miracle  P"  Might  not 
Koah   have  been  a  most  successful   student  of 
natural  laws,  and  have  foreseen  the  great  oscilla- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  by  scientific  knowledge  P 
The  long  lives  of  these  patriarchs  may  have  enabled 
them  to  make  greater  scientific  progress  than  their 
descendants  have   hitherto   supposed.     When  a 
scientific  explanation  will  serve  our  purpose,  to  a 
suppositious  miracle  it  is  wrong  to  resort.      It 
would  have  been  better  to  shut  all  wild  animals 
and  beasts  of  prey  out  of  the  ark.     No  necessity 
exists  for  their  preservation  on  that  vessel;  although 
Noah  and  his  sons  wished  to  preserve   part  of 
their  domestic  stock  wherewith  to  recommence  the 
world.     The  reptiles  make  a  difficulty  in  that  ex- 
planation, but   we  cannot  account  for  oriental 
tastes.     As  for  beasts  of  prey,  seeing  that  they 
would  be  preserved  in  Africa,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  and  Europe,  they  would  fiud  their 
way  to   the  ex« merged  fields  of  Noah  and  his 
family  in  sufficient  time,  without  the  miraculous 
preservation  of  these  species  in  the  ark.     Indeed, 
the  preservation  of  Noah  and  his  sons  from  the 
beasts  that  may  have  poured  over  the  parts  of  the 
worid  newly-risen  from  their  watery  grave,  claims  to 


be  Bumoulottt.    However,  he  and  his  sons  nd 
their  wives  were  in  better  plight  than  Adam  and 
Eve,  when  they  were  ejjcted  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden    into  the  outer  world,   swarming  with  i 
tremendous  animal  life,  that  had  been  engaged  is 
mutual  killing  on  its  surface  from  time  immenonid. 
The  Adamite  family  were  not  equal  to  the  Noahic 
in  numbers,  and  they  had  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  eleared  space  around  them  that  belonged  to 
the  latter.    The  war  of  beasts,  according  to  the 
geologists,  had  proceeded  very  long  before  the 
Adamite  period  upon  the  earth,  and  it  was  quite  a 
mistake  ever  to  suppose  that  "  death  enteied  by 
sin"  upon  the  new  worW.    The  words  were  only 
applicable  to  mankind.     Eden  itself  was  not  in- 
vaded by  these  terrible  beasts  of  dari^  den  and  deep 
forests !     Are  we  then  to  have  another  "supposi. 
tious  miracle,"  employed  for  a  season  to  keep  them 
out  P  The  beasts  that  were  drawn  up  before  Adm 
to  reoeive  their  names  were  not  vicious,  we  presoae ; 
therefore,  we    infer  that    a  creation  of   cows, 
horses,  and  sheep,  occurred  along  with  man,  hat 
the  beasts  of  prey  existed  before  his  time,    l^o 
other  supposition  is  of  any  value,  because  nany 
animals  exist  that  never  could  exist  if  they  wanted 
men's  protection.     Sheep  would  long  ago,  and  bog 
before  the  deluge,  have  been  an  extinct  race,  if 
they  were  not  very  necessary  to  mankind,  who  de- 
fend them  for  the  return.    This  reasoning  on  sup- 
positious miracles  would  soon  lead  us  all  into  the 
mythic  region  of  Strauss,  where  this  author  was 
strongly    tempted    to    follow,    and    desperately 
struggled  against  the  temptation,  originatiiiginthe 
pride  of  reason  and  science.     To  that  struggle,  m 
a  great  measure,  the  distressingly  gloomy  dfl« 
may  be  partly  attributed. 

The  natural  and  non-miraculous  flood  suggested 
by  Hu^  Miller,  by  the  subsidence  of  the  flow 
land,  meets  Dr.  Kitto's  objection,  that  the  higbe«t 
mountains  could  not  have  been  covered  over  tS«K 
summits  by  twenty -two  feet  or  thereby  in  one  ewm* 
try,  without  overflowing  other  regions.  He«^ 
posed  that  the  inhabited  earth  subsided,  and  ft* 
waters  rose  inlo  the  ohasm.  Some  persona  lBfl» 
supposed  that  the  old  land  beeame  sea,  •**^ 
former  beds  of  the  sea  were  elevated  into  wm- 
That  idea  is  now,  we  believe,  resigned  as 
Mr.  Miller,  therefore,  supposed  that  the 
which  subsided  was,  after  an  adequate  i«*<™^ 
time,  upheaved.  He  even  endeavours  to  " 
parts  of  the  earth,  then  inhabited,  willT 
regions  of  Persian,  Russian,  and  Turkiali 
round  the  Caspian.  That  region  ooold 
contained  many  of  the  eleven  tbousasd 
men  that  some  calculators  suppose  to  hawebeail 
lers  on  the  earth  before  the  deluge,  Otiim 
up  the  number  much  farther,  bat  Mc 
prefers  a  few  millions,  as  is  natural,  witk  %  jM 
and  unproductive  country  ia  their 
accounts  for  the  paucity  of  number«  ^^MJii 
theory  that  the  ante-dilu?ians  were  a  ^'^  " 
deceitful  race,  whose  numbers 
horrible  mi.rdgw.,w^^wa(»;Q^ 
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were  a  fieioas  race,  and  thai  8acli  races  do  not  iu- 
Qftase  rapidljr  in  number ;  while,  if  we  believe 
tkt  the  ages  of  the  persons  named  were  not  over 
the  average  duration  of  lives — and  that  belief  may 
be  inferred  from  the  Scripture  account — the 
popolation  must  have  increased  more  rapidly  by 
natoral  causes,  than  could  be  expected  from  the 
experieace  of  the  new  world. 

To  illustrate  his  theory,  Mr.  Miller  drew  one 
of  those  imaginative  sketches  in  which  he  excelled, 
of  an  ark  on  Arthur's  seat,  a  watcher  in  that  ark, 
and  Scotland  gobg  down  gradually  into  the  floods, 
nntiJ  only  the  crest  of  the  highest  mountains  re- 
mained, and  he  adds  truly,  that  to  the  horror- 
stricken  inmate  of  the  ark  the  appearance  would 
be  that  of  the  water  rising,  and  not  of  the  land 
sinking. 

We  suggest,  on  that  explanation,  the  incongruity 
of  forty  days  of  steady  rain,  and  terrible  rain,  upon 
tke  sinking  laud.  The  agency  of  the  rain  was 
entirely  unnecessary  for  this  mode  of  drowning  a 
part  of  the  world.  The  fall  of  rain  would  be  the 
more  remarkable  if  that  country  then  possessed  its 
present  charaoteristio  of  rainless ;  and  although 
linuted  for  space,  we  quote  the  passage  in  which 
Mr.  Miller  described  what  he  supposed  to  have 
been  the  flooded  region : — 

There  if  a  remarkable  portion  of  the  globe,  chiefly  in  the 
■Aiitlie  oontioeot,  thonjrh  it  extends  into  Europe,  and  which 
i>  nearly  eqnal  to  all  Knrope  in  area,  whose  rivers  (some  of 
then,  tuch  as  the  Volga,  the  Oaral,  the  Sihon,  the  Konr, 
•ad  the  Amoo,  of  great  sixe,)  do  not  fall  into  the  ocean,  or 
to(o  (he  many  seas  which  commnnicate  with  it.  They  are, 
00  the  coatrary,  all  turned  intaardf,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
•elf,  losing  theoaseWes  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  tract,  in 
(he  lakes  of  a  rainless  district,  in  which  they  supply  bat  the 
waste  of  evaporation,  and  falling,  in  the  western  parts,  into 
MIS  sadi  as  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral.  In  this  region 
there  are  extensive  districts  still  nnder  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  shore  line  of  the  Caspian,  for  instance,  is  rather  more 
than  eighty^hree  feet  beneath  that  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and 
•ooie  of  the  great  steppes  which  spread  oat  around  it — such 
as  what  is  known  aa  the  Steppe  of  Astracan — have  a  mean 
level  of  about  thirty  feet  beneath  that  of  the  Baltic.  Were 
t  trench  like  slip  of  country,  that  communicated  between  the 
Caspian  and  tho  Oalf  of  Finland,  to  be  depressed  beneath 
the  level  of  tho  latter  sea,  it  would  so  open  yp  tkefomUaint 
Pf  ike  gretd  deep^  as  to  lay  nnder  water  an  extensive  and 
popolous  region,  containing  the  cities  of  Astracan  and  As- 
tfibad,  and  many  other  towns  aod  villages.  Nor  is  it  un- 
worthy of  remark,  sniely,  that  one  of  the  depressed  steppes 
•f  this  particular  region  is  known  as  the  "  Low  Steppe  of 
the  Caocaaus,'*  and  forms  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
great  recognised  centre  of  tho  human  family.  The  Mount 
Ararat  on  whieh,  according  to  many  of  our  commentators, 
the  ark  rested,  rises  immediately  on  the  western  edge  of  this 
great  hollow  ;  the  Mount  Ararat  selected  as  the  scene  of 
that  event  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh— certainly  not  without 
Ma  show  of  reaaoB— lies  ihr  within  it.  Vast  plains,  white 
with  salt,  and  charged  with  sea-shells,  show  that  the  Caspian 
^  w»  nt  no  distant  period,  greatly  more  extensive  than  it 
)s  aov,  Xn  an  outer  region,  which  includes  the  vast  desert 
of  KhiTB,  shells  also  abound ;  but  they  seem  to  belong,  as  a 
yfe  ntber  to  some  of  the  later  tertiary  eras  than  to  the 
f***!  period.  U  is  quite  possible,  however,  that,~-as  on 
>**ta  af  the  western  shores  of  our  own  country,  where 
'^jMaiarine  deposits  of  the  Pleistocene  ago,  while  a  terree- 
^'iy^P«*Mt,  representative  of  an  intervening  paroxysm  of 
ffyai^  lit  between,— it  is  possible,  I  say,  that  in  this 
P*04^wmm\ area,  the  region  covered  of  old  by  a  tertiary 


sea,  which  we  know  united  the  Sea  of  Aral  with  tho  Caspian, 
and  rolled  over  many  a  wild  steppe  and  vast  plain,  may  have 
been  again  covered  for  a  brief  period  (afier  ages  of  ap- 
heaval)  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  great  deep  during  that 
season  of  judgment  when,  with  the  exception  of  one  family, 
the  whole  human  race  was  destroyed.  It  seems  confirma- 
tory of  this  view,  that  even  during  the  historic  period,  at 
least  one  of  the  neighbouring  inland  seas,  though  it  belongs 
to  a  different  system  from  that  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral, 
covered  a  vastly  greater  area  than  it  does  now, — a  conse- 
quence, apparently,  of  a  more  considerable  depression  in  the 
Cftucdsian  region  than  at  present  exists.  Herodotas,  as 
quoted  by  Covier  in  his  "  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  lepresenta 
the  Sea  of  Azoff  as  equal  in  extent  to  the  Euxine. 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  measuremeuta  of 
the  relative  he%fai  of  those  seas,  are  more  correct 
than  that  commonly  believed  a  short  time  since, 
regarding  the  difference  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea,  and  now  found  to  be 
erroneous.  Their  accuracy  would,  however,  not 
advance  the  theory  by  an  inch,  although  one  of  the 
author's  "  plain  men,**  and  a  critic,  too,  in  noticing 
the  passage,  held  that  the  position  of  the  region 
gives  circumstantial  evidence  that  the  theory  is 
correct ;  being  led  astray  by  the  glitter  of  the 
trench-like  strip  of  country  filled  with  the  rusliing 
waters  of  the  Baltic ;  inserted  in  the  passage,  not 
for  the  purposes  of  argument,  with  which  it  had 
nothiog  to  do,  but  for  effect.  The  Steppe  of 
Astracan  may  be  thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Baltic,  without  exercising  the  slightest  influence 
in  the  supposed  case,  where  the  top  of  Ararat, 
full  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Steppe,  must  have  been  carried  down  at  least  ten 
feet  below  that  level,  or  twenty  feet  below  the 
Baltic  level 

We  repeat  that  the  forty  days'  rain  was  supere- 
rogatory to  a  subsidence  of  the  earth*s  level,  and 
fatal  to  the  whole  argument,  resting  as  it  does 
upon  the  assumption  of  no  miracle  having  occurred, 
but  an  oscillation  on  a  grand  scale,  to  which  the 
rain  would  form  a  miraculous  accompaniment  in 
that  region,  so  that  what  was  necessary  was  done 
without  a  miracle,  and  that  which  was  non-essen- 
tial to  the  object  was  miraculous ! 

Without  considering  the  calculations  made  re- 
garding the  population  of  the  earth  before  the 
deluge,  we  can  have  no  doubt  in  repudiating  the 
few  millions  mentioned  in  this  work,  as  only  con- 
venient for  the  author's  theory.  Even  some  of 
these  few  millions — not  better  but  weaker  than 
others — would  have  fled  with  their  families  and 
goods,  from  a  violence  which  they  could  not  resist, 
by  the  Euphrates  or  the  Tigris  to  the  even  then 
sunny  south.  The  hill  country  of  Syria  was  as  fair 
to  view  then  as  now.  The  plains  of  Palestine 
were  wildernesses  of  flowers.  The  fastnesses  of 
Idumea  and  Moab  were  encased  in  grand  and 
startling  scenery.  The  balms  and  spices  of  Araby 
the  Blest  were  shedding  their  profusion  of  riches 
over  the  atmosphere.  Beyond  a  desert  strip  of 
sand  the  Kile  roiled  on  its  idle  waters  through  iU 
vale  of  wealth.  To  the  left,  through  the  Affghan 
Mountains,  was  the  fertile  peninsula  of  Hindostan, 
a  jungle  of  flowery  shrubs  nearly  equal  to  Europe 
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in  magnitude.  Behind  the  dw^era  within  that 
bottom  of  almost  infernal  sin,  rose  high  the  Cir- 
cassian Mountains,  offering  shelter  to  the  defeated 
fugitives.  The  Crimea,  the  Valleys  of  the  Don, 
the  Volga,  the  Dniester,  the  Bug,  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Danube,  would  have  been  unfolded  to  the  ex- 
plorer in  that  direction.  Asia  Minor  would  be 
in  sight  ready  to  be  rich  in  corn,  and  wine^  and 
oil ;  whose  rivers  carried  diamonds  and  gold  to 
the  Euiine  Sea.  A  little  fvtber  and  the  Bos- 
phorus  in  its  beauty  glittered  before  the  travellers, 
leading  them  on  to  the  hills  and  isles  of  Greece. 
It  is  unnatural  to  believe  that  the  human  family 
were  confined  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  within 
a  huge  valley,  and  never  dreamed  of  climbing  the 
mountains  and  stepping  down  on  the  gorgeous 
lands  beyond  them.  This  creed  would  be  to 
suppose  a  miracle,  of  an  amazing  description, 
eitending  over  many  centuries,  and  including,  by 
very  reasonable  statistics,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
men. 

Mr.  Miller  blames  these  who  believe  that  the 
deluge  was  universal  for  clinging  to  suppositious 
miracles ;  but  the  presumed  miracle  on  the  ante- 
diluvian mind,  essential  to  his  views,  like  the 
miracle  of  the  ndn,  is  suppositious,  and  greater 
in  its  character  than  any  of  those  which  the  credu- 
lous universalbts  in  this  particular  are  charged  with 
maintaining.  There  is  another.  The  district  of 
eountrj  which  was  flooded  by  subsidence  compre- 
hended part  of  that  which  was  described  by  Moses, 
when  he  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  His 
description  is  in  the  present  tense.  He  names 
rivers  and  their  characteristics  as  they  existed 
when  he  wrote ;  known  to  those  who  read  his  re- 
cords ;  for  he  invariably  speaks  of  them  as  waters 
with  which  an  intelligent  resident  in  Egypt  might 
be  acquainted. 

An  anonymous  but  clever  author  some  weeks 
since  published  a  satirical  volume  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Metaphysicians.'*  He  sketches  out  the 
balls  which  in  a  hundred  years  will  cover  all  our 
land,  when  every  labourer  of  good  character  will 
have  his  club,  to  the  unhappiness,  we  suspect,  of 
bis  wife  and  children.  The  author  brings  one  of 
his  metaphysicians  who  has  got  into  life  in  Lon- 
don at  that  far  future,  to  dine  in  one  of  these 
balls;  where  every  man  finishes  his  breakfast 
by  giving  orders  respecting  his  dinner.  The 
table,  at  the  appointed  dinner  hour,  subsides 
through  the  floor  into  the  cooks'  regions  below ; 
leaving  the  guests  sitting  with  what  we  should  call 
an  inconvenient  chasm  between  them,  up  which  a 
bl&st  of  savoury  meats  would  come  to  gratify  one 
of  the  senses,  before  the  commencement  of  eating 
in  all  itsT  vulgarity.  When  the  dishes  have  been 
placed  above  the  respective  numbers,  the  table  is 
again  upheaved  into  its  proper  place,  and  the  hall 
looks  as  if  no  such  subsidence  bad  ever  occurred 
there.  The  author  supposed  that  he  was  promut- 
gating  a  new  idea,  but  he  was  in  error. 

The  tract  of  land  comprising  a  population  df 
serera)  miffiona  of  persons,  indading  Ararst,  the 


Armenian  mountains,  and  all  round  tbe  Cupiafi. 
subsided,  and  was  upheaved  again,  without  any 
perceptible  change,  or  crack,  or  revolution  on  its 
surface — with  tbe  same  mountains  raising  their 
hoary  peaks  to  the  clear  skies,  and  the  same  riven 
issuing  from  the  same  springs,  and  wandering  bj 
tbe  same  ways  to  their  amalgamation  with  the 
same  waters.  This  happened  once,  if  tbe  inspired 
history  of  Moses,  and  the  theory  we  have  ooosi- 
dered,  be  correct.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is 
impossible — for  all  merely  natural  changes  are 
possible ;  but  it  supposes  a  more  stupendous  mira- 
cle than  anything  connected  with  a  univetsil 
deluge. 

The  employment  of  a  miraculous  rain  militates 
against  tbe  subsidence  theory  ;  yet  a  curious  con- 
firmation of  the  opinion  that  rain  was  a  grand 
agent  in  the  catastrophe  is  found  in  the  adopti(»i 
of  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  as  a  token  that  the  flood 
would  return  no  more.  Some  parties  have  hdd 
that  the  deluge  of  rain  arose  from  causes  external 
to  the  globe ;  but  no  evidence  exista  for  or  against 
this  opinion. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  supporting  his  views,  quotes  Sir 
Charles  Lyell*8  calculations  that  no  devastating 
flood  could  have  passed  over  the  forest  2one  of 
Etna,  during  the  last  twelve  thousand  yeara^  and 
adds:  — 

For  Micb  is  the  aotiqaity  whieb  be  assist  to  ita  oUor 
lateral  oooes;  that  retaio  id  iategritj  tbeir  original  abfi^; 
aad  tbe  volcanic  coaet  of  AoTcrgne,  vbicb  iiicloM  in  tbcif 
ashes  the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  and  preaent  an  oatliBf 
as  perfect  as  those  of  Etna,  are  deemed  older  atill. 


The  cross  examination  of  tbe  geologists 
be  amusing.      It  does  not  follow  becauae  than 
was  a  deluge  that  it  was  a  '*  devastating  flood,^  M 
cones  eight  or  ten  tliousaud  feet  aboTO  the  ittM 
of  the   sea;  for  the   ascent  of  the  waters  WW 
gradual  and  slow,  while  their  descent   at  tiese 
points  was  slower  still,  and  might  not  have 
violently  tbe  tops  of  the  mountains.      The 
dence  of  the  waters  even  after  ihe  ark  rested  Ol 
the  top  of  Ararat  was  so  slow,  that  time  from  tib' 
seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  to  the  iMt 
day  of  the  tenth  month  passed  before  the  tops  of 
Uie  mountains  were  seen.     Forty  days   elapsed 
after  the  tops  of  the  mountams  were  seen  befort 
Noah  sent  forth  the   raven,  and   foorteea   days 
more  before  the  ground  was  dry  on  the  top  of 
Ararat.     Even  then,  and  perhaps  for  a  long  pmid 
subsequently,  tbe  ground  would  not  be  dry  oft  the 
great  plains  and  in  the  deep  valleys.     The  graflaril 
subsidence  of  the  flood    supports  the    ttsse|ttft 
that  no  evidence  of  its  devastations  exist  aft  ftg 
tops  of  very  high  mountains,  for  thej  shoidd  Ml 
be  expected.     After  tbe  waters  had  deoUned^W'tt 
great  extent,  and  tbe  raven  had  godtf  fbMl  flHt 
the  ark,  i  rapid  current  might  bd  fofoio^  ioL       " 
places,  but  the  early  subsidence  was  pi   "   ^ 
accompanied  by  any  perceptible  eerreftt. 
and  poets  have  aoottstomed  at  toregflnl 
u  a  boiling,  rapMj  tMntf,  MmfjtiiA  ti 
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of  aeoM  bj  these  imagiBa^fe  representattons. 
TW  iseeodiag  waters  maj  have  covered  the  tops 
of  the  high  Douotaius  with  a  gentle  flood,  rising 
in  a  solemn  and  stately  manner ;  and  eren  thus 
exhibiting  more  power  than  in  the  howling  of  the 
itotm,  while  the  descent  would  be  slower  still. 

Against  the  oniTersalitj  of  the  deluge,  Mr. 
MiUer  sddnces  the  opinion  that  it  would  have 
destrojod  all  vegetable  life;  but  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  experimental  e? idenoe  in  his  favonr. 
Tbe  doYS  returned  to  the  aric  from  its  first  voyage 
of  discovery  with  an  olive  leaf  "pluckt  off;"  or, 
ss  fioothroyd  renders  it,  «*  newly  plucked."  This 
olive  tree  had  been  under  water;  for  we  cannot 
sappose  that  tbe  dove  flew  far  away  from  tbe  ark 
for  its  leaf;  and  unless  the  tree  had  been  still 
alive,  Noah  could  not  have  known  that  the  leaf 
was  newly  plucked. 

He  also  argued  that  the  minor  animals  could 
not  have  eroMcd  the  seas  to  inhabit  our  own 
island  for  example,  and  many  other  islands ;  as 
they  must  have  done  if  the  flood  had  been  universal, 
bat  perhaps  tbe  statement  implies  a  momentary 
forgetfabess  that  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
gnnnd  without  our  heavenly  Father's  knowledge ; 
snd  who  eould  have  directed  the  wanderings  even 
of  minor  animals.  It  is  also  probable  that  for  a 
bug  period  after  the  flood  the  debris  of  the  land 
IkNitcd  on  the  sea  and  may  have  been  carried  by 
carrf nts  from  ahore  to  shore,  affording  a  means  of 
involuntary  migration  to  the  minor  animals,  while 
it  is  evident  that  they  would  accompany  the 
migration  of  mankind ;  as,  within  the  "  his- 
tode  period,*'  a  new  and  formidable  species  of 
some  animab  have  reached  our  shores.  The  Baltic 
rat  was  naturalised  in  Britain  by  the  Baltic  trade. 
Other  animals  have  been  introduced  into  many 
quarters  of  tbe  world  in  the  present  age. 

Tbe  author  has  also  a  strong  argument  in  the 
ease  of  Inaects,  but  the  injunctions  to  Noah  include 
beasts,  birds,  and  creeping  animals ;  apparently 
exdoding  insect  life ;  while  many  species  would  be 
perpetuated  readily  although  the  race  had  perished. 
An  aotoai  siiceession  of  living  specimens  is  not 


essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  at  least  many 
insects.  The  cases  in  which  it  may  be  necessary 
were  doubless  met  by  the  drift  wood  that  had 
floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

We  have  examined  two  portions  of  this  work 
more  closely  than  the  strictly  geological  lectures — 
namely,  that  which,  if  it  does  not  assert,  yet 
strongly  suggests,  the  visionic  character  of  the  re- 
velation of  tbe  creation  to  Moses,  and  that  which 
asserts  the  partial  nature  of  the  deluge. 

Both  opinions  were  formed  to  reconcile  strong 
geologic  views  with  our  reading  of  Scripture  ;  and 
they  testify  against  the  folly  of  undue  reliance  upon 
an  inexact  branch  of  knowledge.  That  is  their 
dear  and  striking  testimony.  Perhaps  they  were 
both  formed  in  consequence  of  attacks  upon  geolo« 
gieal  science,  not  justified,  although  provoked,  by 
its  misapplication.  Whatever,  for  instance,  be  tbe 
meaning  of  day  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gbnesis,  it  is 
not  twenty-four  hours,  although  this  author  dealt 
with  that  meaning  of  these  days,  as  if  any  careful 
reader  could  have  adopted  it. 

Again,  he  has  devoted  great  care  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  partial  deluge  view,  in  order,  he 
has  said,  to  obviate  "suppositious  miracles;" 
but  this  notion,  as  we  have  seen,  requires  more 
stupendous  miracles,  greater,  in  one  sense,  for  its 
realisation,  than  the  commonly  received  opinion. 

Oeology  has  had  no  more  industrious  collector 
of  data  or  fragments,  and  no  disciple  who  more 
clearly  and  eloquently  described  them,  than  the 
author  of  ''The  Testimony  of  the  Eocks ;"  but, 
like  many  enthusiasts,  he  failed  in  reasoning  out 
the  legitimate  results  of  these  discoveries,  and 
magnified  them  to  more  than  their  intrinsic  worth. 
Then  he  fell  into  a  maze  of  thought  respecting 
their  reconciliation  with  Scripture,  and  he  is  not 
the  first  whose  mind  has  been  shattered  in  a  toil 
for  which  no  cause  ever  existed. 

Practically,  the  world  will  lose  nothing,  although 
some  pre-Adamite  facts  be  considered  diluvian 
facts  ;  and  yet  this  work  was  composed  to  guard 
against  this  suppositious  tendency,  while  the 
actual  tendency  runs  in  an  opposite  current. 


SHADOWS  OP  THE  NEW  REFORM  BILL. 


Two  events  have  oeeurred  during  the  month,  bear* 
upon  the  promised  reform  in  the  suffrage  next 
jcar.  The  first  was  within*  and  the  second  with- 
out, the  pale  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Locke  King  was 
Um  ehief  orator  in  the  first,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the 
leeoad  of  these  proceedings.  Mr.  King  brought 
fiMTward  his  bill  to  extend  tbe  county  franchite 
frosi  fifty  to  ten  pounds.  Leave  was  conct* ded  to 
bna§  ift  the  bill,  with  notice  that  permission  would 
Mt  ^  fiveii  to  earry  the  measure  in  the  present 
Viieooiit  Palmerston  even  intimsted  a 


rather  hostile  feeling  to  the  proposal,  which,  being 
a  repetition  of  bis  opinion  expressed  in  the  last 
session  of  the  last  Parliament,  looks  very  unlike 
progress.  During  tbe  general  election,  difi'erent 
explanations  were  given  of  the  Ministerial  opposi* 
tion  to  Mr.  Locke  King's  proposals.  To  the 
constituencies  generally  it  appeared  to  be  founded 
on  some  formal  or  technical  difficulty,  which  could 
have  been  easily  removed.  It  was  on  a  mere 
matter. of  etiquette,  which  eould  be  so  readily 
rectified  that  we  expected  tbe  assistance  of  Vx 
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Hayter  on  the  next  dirimon  opon  the  subject. 
Yisoount  Ptlmereton  has  created  a  dread  of  disap- 
pointment in  this  particolar.  He  assented  to  the 
introduction  of  the  bill,  with  an  aoaijsis  of  the 
reasons  that  had  indnoed  bim  to  oppose  the  equali- 
sation of  the  borough  and  the  oountj  qualification. 
Prom  this  statement  it  is  difficult  to  extract  a  plau- 
sible pretence  against  the  bill — a  good  reason 
oould  not  be  given.  The  Premier  seemed  to  think 
that  the  burghers  are  mora  intelligent  than  country 
people.  No  other  cause  can  be  named  for  enacting 
a  lower  qualification  in  boreughs  than  in  counties. 
A  farmer  who  pays  only  tweWe  pounds  yearly  for 
the  few  acres  of  laud  which  he  cultivates,  has 
surely  a  claim  to  be  placed  on  the  regbter,  equal 
to  the  pawnbroker  or  spirit-dealer,  or  tradesman 
of  any  descriptiou,  who  pays  a  similar  rent  for  his 
business  premises  and  home  in  a  borough.  We 
cannot  see  the  difference  between  a  farmer  taking 
land  to  cultivate  and  a  shoemaker  taking  a  shop  in 
which  he  is  to  stitch  boots. 

The  second-class  of  county  residents  excluded 
by  the  fifty  pound  franchise,  are  a  most  respectable 
body  of  men.  They  consist  of  persons  dwelling 
out  of  parliamentary  boroughs,  and  in  counties 
necessarily,  and  living  by  professional  exertions,  or 
from  the  proceeds  of  property ;  and  of  all  trades- 
men who  do  not  occupy  their  own  premises,  or 
pay  fifty  pounds  of  rent.  A  more  respectable 
class  of  men  could  not  be  brought  into  any  consti- 
tuency; and  they  are  a  numerous  body;  for  a 
number  of  considerable  towns,  and  all  the  villages, 
oome  within  the  counties  in  a  parliamentary  sense. 

Mr.  Locke  King's  bill  is  therefore  a  measure  of 
justice  to  a  numerous  body  of  our  countrymen  who 
discharge  all  the  usual  duties  of  citisens,  pay 
taxes,  serve  on  juries,  we  suppose ;  and  against 
whom,  the  only  objeetion  made  by  those  who  exclude 
them  from  the  rights  of  citixenship  is,  that  they 
reside  in  one  parish  instead  of  another.  The  ob- 
jection is  entirely  geographical.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  merits  or  the  minds,  the  property  or 
the  qualifications,  of  the  persons  who  are  kept  out 
of  the  ordinary  rights  of  citixenship.  They  are  not 
suspected  of  being  moreunmly  than  their  neighbours 
who  dwell  in  boroughs ;  mud  no  better  reason  can 
be  given  for  the  present  system  than  that  it  has 
been  the  habit. 

Mr.  Locke  King's  measure  cannot  be  carried  in 
the  present  year.  The  Government  will  draw 
upon  good  inteutioBS.  The  promised  bill  of  1868 
will  crush  the  proposed  bill  of  1867.  The  dis- 
eussion  on  the  subject  will,  however,  open  out  the 
merits  of  the  plan.  It  will  indicate  tlie  extent  of 
the  ministerial  benefits  that  we  are  to  expect  next 
year  ;  and  it  may  finally  take  the  shape  and  value 
of  a  great  social  reform.  For  many  years  a  feeling 
against  the  management  of  land  has  prevailed  in 
many  quarters.  Many  landowners  wage  war 
against  smali  farms.  They  believe  in  the  manu- 
facture of  com  and  sditude ;  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  feel  that  this  policy  cuts  down  the 
strength  of  the  country.     The  landed  interest 


have  agreed  to  resign  the  ease  of  the  peasantry. 
That  is  now  abandoned.  We  have  fewer  qaots- 
Uons  than  formerly  from  the  poets  at  agriealtanl 
meetings ;  and  guano,  with  high  farniug,  has 
taken  their  place.  Manure  is  substituted  for 
men.  High  farming  is  to  compensate  the  loss  of 
the  peasantry  who  can  ''never  be  supplied.*' 
Bothies  are  to  be  given  to  the  oonntry  ia  tai* 
change  for  cottages,  and  a  very  bad  exehai^ 
they  are. 

Everywhere  in  Scotland  some  acHrt  of  farmiag  b 
carrying  land  back  a  stage  in  what  maj  he  termed 
its  civilisation.  Com  land  has  been  east  into 
grass,  and  graxbg  land  into  forests.  These  pro- 
cesses alone  explain  the  large  emigration  from, 
and  yet  the  want  of  labour  in,  many  of  our  agri- 
cultural districts ;  or  even  the  great  importation 
of  food  that  has  become  neoeasary  for  the 
existence  of  our  population.  We  scarcely  believe 
thai  our  cultivation  has  become moresueeeasful under 
the  existing  farming,  high  or  low,  during  the  hA 
ten  or  fifteen  years ;  and  we  ascribe  the  defioienej, 
in  some  part,  to  the  changes  going  on,  especially 
in  the  nortbem  counties,  in  the  mode  of  fanning. 
Mr.  Locke  King's  measure  will  undoubtedly  afeet 
the  position  of  small  farmers  in  the  country.  They 
will  become  politically  valuable.  Landowners  will 
hold  them  in  greater  respect  when  thi^  learn  that 
even  a  twenty  five  pound  farmer  may  affect  an 
election.  We  do  not  expect  great  political  inde- 
pendence from  this  obss,  but  we  look  to  tie 
measure  for  their  preservation,  as  a  body  to  whom 
the  country  has  been  indebted  for  Uie  preeervntion 
of  its  freedom  and  independence. 

The  second  movement  on  the  safrage  was  oude 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  Newport  Pagnell,  whete  a 
number  of  Buckinghamshire  farmers  had  assembled 
to  dine,  and  hear  their  member's  opinions  on  the 
new  Reform  Bill ;  but  his  first  opinion  was,  that  it 
is  not  wanted.  The  public  are  quiet,  and  do  not 
wish  for  change,  according  to  the  member  ix 
Bucks,  who  had  read  the  addresses  and  vpwfkm 
of  members  of  Parliament  before  their  eleottoa-^ 
and,  except  among  the  individuals  who  fomliB 
own  minority,  he  never  found  greater  nnanli^ 
on  any  political  subject  than  the  necessity  oC  an 
extended  reform  bill.  The  public,  of  courea^  Me 
quiet,  because  they  have  been  promised  a 
by  the  majority  of  the  Commons,  and  from 
experiences  they  do  not  expect  any  strong 
auoe  from  the  Peers. 

Mr.  Disraeli  will  not  himself  introduoe  n  ammfli* 
He  will  not  assume  the  plaee  of  a  troiddcr  ef  ^tta 
country.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  settteiNlt^ 
1833.  His  hearers  would  naturaBy  anppoea^pk^ 
it  was  a  perfectly  fair  and  just  settlement^ .  ,Mift 
be  decided  to  support  it.  Immediately  afi 
however,  he  assured  them  that  the  seUleineMfe 
absolutely  unjust  to  themselves  and  their  fm^jla 
in  counties,  and  produced  elaboratelj  prtpfci^ 
tables  to  prove  that  the  boroughs  had,  U|nmi  m 
average,  one  member  to  twenty-6v«  thfftlini 
inhabitants,  while  the  counties  had  one  od^  lbr 
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lixty-tbee  tiKmmicl'partoiis.  Theiefore,  says  Mr. 
Dnradi,  if  we  aro  to  have  a  ohaoge,  let  us  have 
nore  e^al  repreaentatioa  of  the  borooghs*  and 
ooontiei'  popolatioo. 

Hia  ar^ment  is  ingenioos,  as  an  apple  of  Sodom 
—fair  aad  ruddy  on  the  outside,  but  fall  of  dust 
ia  tiie  interior — and  not  even  hcmlthy  dust.  The 
large  representation  of  boroughs  may  be  admitted 
aad  dsDonnoed,  as  it  is  denounoed  by  all  reformers, 
who  say  that  it  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed 
interat  The  fact  was  concealed  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
altbotgh  BO  person  knows  it  better,  that  a  large 
noaber  of  boroogh  members  represent  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  on  which  the  boroughs  stand. 
We  need  not  attempt  to  prove  the  acknowledged 
fast,  that  many  email  boroughs  return  members  to 
order.  Their  electors  arc  only  nominally  electors, 
(^fied  to  register  the  wish  of  their  superiors. 
Noninally,  they  are  charged  as  boroughs ;  really, 
ihsy  are  comers  of  counties.  The  superiors  are 
imriahly  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood — and 
that  elass  of  boroughs  should  haye  been  carried  to 
the  dcdit  of  the  Newport  Pagnellians.  They 
bfiloagv  iH>t  to  the  borough,  but  to  the  county 
iaterest.  They  should  deariy  be  subtracted  from 
tW  former,  and  giren  te  the  latter.  The  results 
would  greatly  change  Mr.  Disraeli's  tables  ;  and, 
although  it  would  be  invidious  to  name  particular 
boroogbs,  yet  it  cannot  be  individually  ol]|jectionable 
to  reekon  all  boroughs  under  fioe  thousand  as,  in 
nahty,  comers  of  counties.  The  leader  of  the 
oppention  confined  his  calcuktions  and  remarka  to 
Sagkuid ;  and  therefore  the  following  list  is  entirely 
taken  from  the  English  representation,  and  consists 
of  horoaghs  under  five  and  under  ten  thousand  in 
popalatien:  — 


Popolatioo. 


AbbfdoB 

...  5954*      . 

.      812 

AndOTcr  ...      ... 

..  5395       . 

.       241 

Arindel 

...  2748       . 

208 

Ainbiirtoii        . . . 

...  8432       . 

.       236 

Ckfaw      

...  5195 

.      160 

BvtMoith       ... 

...  4508 

.      802 

Xvetham 

...  4605       . 

349 

Htnrich  ...     ... 

...  4451       . 

.      272 

Honitoa 

...  3427       . 

.      287 

Honbtm 

...  5947      . 

.      860 

...  5580 

.       24d 

...  6ftJ4      . 

551 

I«Uow    

...  5376      . 

.      450 

I^MRegU     ... 
I^ogtoo       ... 

...  3516      . 
...  5282       . 

.      809 
.      838 

VaUoii    

...  5888       . 

.       845 

ManSofovipi    ... 

...  6185       . 

.      271 

KoMkatttrton  ... 

...  4e85       . 

281 

PflUttidd 

...  5550       . 

..      353 

JH'Saj*    •••     ••• 

...  4927       . 

..      228 

IQehttoBd 

...  4969       . 

..      2i8 

ftwlteOmfy 

...  B878      . 

870 

tlwfcWl 

...  4075 

.      200 

5*hafc     

...  5319 

..      857 

IsAmm   «.     ... 

...  4419       . 

..      871 

Walk      

...  4736       . 

..      325 

Totert.      Memben. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
% 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
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8,451 


40 


Banhary 

Bewdley   ...      . 

BodffliD    

Brecknock 
Bridgnorth 

Bridport 

Buckingham     .. 
Chichester 
Chippenham     .. 
Christchnreh    ., 
Cireneetter 
Cooksrmoath    .. 

Berisea    

Borchetter 

Droit  wich 

Eje 

Ooildford 

Haverfordweit .. 

Halatone 

Hantiogdoa 
Launoeston 

Lewes      

LiohSeld 

Liakeard 

Kalroeaboiy 
Marlow    ...     .. 

Haltoa     

Hidhorst 

Newport 

PeUrborongh   .. 

Poole 

B4uinor    

Eipon      

Eye 

81.  lYCf     

Shafteaboiy 

Stamford 

Tam  worth 

Tavistock 

Wallingford      .. 

Wareham 

Westbory 

Wejraoath       ., 

Wilton     

Windsor 

Woodstock 
Wycombe 

47  Boroaghs 


Populatioii. 

...  8715 
...  7318 
...  6337 
...  6070 
...  7610 
...  7566 
...  8069 
...  8662 
...  6283 
...  7475 
...  6096 
...  7275 
...  6554 
...  6894 
...  7086 
...  7531 
...  6740 
...  9729 
...  7828 
...  6219 
...  6005 
...  9533 
...  7012 
...  6204 
...  6998 
...  6523 
...  7661 
...  7021 
...  8047 
...  8672 
...  9255 
...  6658 
...  6080 
...  8541 
...  9872 
...  9404 


ToCan.   Meosbars* 


8655 
8063 
8064 
7218 
7029 
9468 
8507 
9596 
7983 
7179 


491 
390 
367 
366 

.  717 
524 
849 
757 
800 
313 
484 
865 
878 
432 
367 
356 
648 
682 
217 
890 
861 
713 
886 
843 
809 
354 
539 
279 

.  707 
518 
508 
484 
353 
562 
578 
509 
566 
882 
849 
428 
418 
814 
679 
219 
712* 

.  847 
346 

21,642 


1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

73 


The  first  table  contains  36  boroughs,  retnmiitg 
40  memberrs,  who  represent  upon  an  average  3,164 
persons  each.  The  second  table  contains  47  bo« 
roughs,  returning  73  members,  who  represent 
4^,835  persons  each.  The  two  tables  contain  113 
members,  who  represent  some  73  boronghs, 
and  upon  an  average  4,387  each  of  our  population. 
The  members  for  Harwich  have  a  smaller  charge 
than  any  of  their  colleagues^  being  burthened  with 
the  care  of  only  2,840^  persons  each,  according  to 
the  census  of  1851.  The  Ubks  yield  67  Liberals, 
14  Liberal  Conservatives,  and  33  Conservatives, 
or  67  Liberals  against  46  Conservatives.  We 
might  be  expected,  therefore,  not  to  quarrel  with 
the  exiatence  of  these  ^all  boroughs  and  their 
privileges,  but  we  keep  by  our  moiUo-^Fiai  JuitUia. 
Some  of  theae  conatitutions  contain  an  independent 
and  sturdy  class  of  politicians.  Others,  ate  said, 
to  absorb  a  fortune  at  each  elcotiim.     Another 
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set  aie  ilie  propertj  of  MrUan  parties,  and  the 
TV  big  manufaetarert  of  the  Reform  Bill  were 
only  specimens  of  human  nature,  and  helped  them- 
selves. 

These  tables  take  the  teeth  ont  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
complaint,  that  the  ooontrj  suffers  injustice  from 
the  borough  representation,  to  the  advantage  of 
large  towns ;  for  that  was  the  inference  which  he 
sought  to  mfuse  into  the  unsophisticated  minds  of 
Newport  Pagnell.  Several  of  the  towns  named  in 
this  table  are  independent  of  aristocratie  ininenoe. 
The  class  of  towns,  with  from  seven  to  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  contain  many  not  leas  inde- 
pendent and  inteUigent  electors  than  the  larger 
boroughs.  Still,  in  all  of  them,  built  upon  the 
leasehold  system  common  to  Bngland,  a  disposition 
exists  to  aid  the  superior,  if  be  reqcires  the  aid  of 
voting.  Some  persons,  for  example,  alleged  that 
Mr.  Cobden  was  defeated  at  Huddenfield  in  the 
last  election,  by  the  influence  of  Sir  John  Ramsden. 
That  gentleman  had  evidently  given  no  reason  for 
the  statement,  and  Mr.  Gobden's  immediate  sup- 
porters were  the  flrst  to  meet  it  by  denial.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  in  a  closely  contested 
election,  Sir  John  Kamaden  could  influence  the 
issue  at  Huddersfield ;  and  that  if  he  were  a  candi- 
date, his  election  would  be  almost  secure.  He  is 
in  Parliament,  and  sets  a  good  example  by  looking 
for  another  seat;  but  he  might  have  been  re-* 
turned  for  his  own  borough,  especially  as  his 
opinions  harmonise  with  those  of  a  large  body  in 
the  constituency.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  like  his  late 
father,  takes  a  different  course,  and  is  returned  by 
his  tenantry ;  yet  Tamworth  is  included  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  among  the  borough  constituencies. 

The  Newport  PagnelUans  must  have  reduced 
their  estimate  of  the  member  for  their  county  by 
ten  per  cent,  when  he  confessed  his  intention  of 
defending  injustice  to  the  rural  districts.  He 
might  as  well  have  said  to  the  dinner  party — 
*<Qentlemen, — You  and  all  your  friends  were 
cheated  miserably  by  the  settlement  of  1833. 
Ton  may  be  a  majority  in  the  country,  but  you  are 
a  minority  only  in  the  Honse  of  Representativea. 
Ton  are  my  good  friends  and  neighboors,  supporters 
of  my  interests,  it  is  true ;  but  it  takes  two  of  you 
to  be  equal  with  your  shoemaker,  your  barber,  or 
your  grocer,  who  keeps  a  shop  in  Aylesbury  or 
Buckingham.  You  were  very  badly  used  by  the 
settlement  of  1S33,  and  will  oontinue  to  be  eousti- 
tuiioaally  an  inferior  race,  until  after  the  reforma- 
tion of  that  settlement.  I  am  your  iBenher, 
employed  by  you  to  represent  year  grievanoes,  as 
Hampden  was.  I  am  Hampden's  successor.  But 
I  am  contented  with  the  settlement  of  183d,  and 
all  the  terrible  usage  inflicted  upon  you  1^  its 
machinery.  You  are  deemed  an  inferior  race, — I 
am  contented.  You  are  only  half  represented, — ^I 
am  pleased,    Toor  inteteato  suier  in  oottaeqaenee, 


—I  am  aatiaied.  The  Batfealf  aeok  eqnal  iiptt- 
aentatioB  for  you,  and  for  all ;  but  oh  1  Newport 
Pagoellians,  beware  of  these  adders  in  the  grsM  1 
They  have  to  deal  with  a  subtle  Premier — an  oli, 
tough  politician,  and  practical  man  of  bnsiiisii, 
who  swears  incontinently,  as  I  myself  experieaesd 
a  few  days  ago,  when  he  beaought  me  to  give  hia 
the  honour  of  a  oonferenoe  at  this  honr ;  but  I 
preferred  the  Pagaellians  to  Palmerston — tUs  erdi- 
nary  to  Cambridg»honse  this  mjsteiioQs  li^ud 
which  I  see  before  me — this  mytiyoal  wins*^ 
the  sparkling  champagne  of  that  bosptUble  ma* 
siott.  I  came  here  to  describe  your  aufferings»  to 
enlarge  on  yonr  distresses,  to  forget  the  epsteaes 
of  boroughmongers  still — and  to  aaj  that  the 
landed  interest  b  cruelly  under  represented,  bat 
that  I  will  do  nothing  to  amend  the  evil — ^yet  If 
the  Premier  doea  not  succeed  in  staring  of  ths 
assaults  on  this  venerable  injustice  ta  jon,  aronnd 
which  the  memories  of  twenty-five  yeara  aiad  d 
many  defeats  duster — ^I  will  look  after  bstte 
terms  for  yoa  in  the  general  nub.**  It  ia  sol  cs- 
peoted  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would  turn  into  a  eon* 
fessional  that  farmera'  ordinary  at  Newport  PagnJi 
or  that  he  would  plainly  tell  his  own  Wuodm  to 
his  own  constituents ;  but  if  he  had  beooaM  sud* 
denly  conscientious  he  must  have  addreaaed  the 
assembly  in  the  meaning  we  have  e&preesed. 

The  larger  towna  remonstrate  against  the  vndoe 
preponderance  of  small  country  fMcea.  The  meoh 
bers  for  the  metropolis  represent  125,000  pcrseni 
each,  or  thereby.  The  members  for  Glasgow  aad 
Liverpool,  have  nearly  850,000  eacb  in  ebaifer 
The  members  for  Manchester  and  Salford,  tahi 
165,000  each.  The  same  weighty  reaponeibililaaa 
are  laid  upon  all  members  for  large  towns ;  and 
the  same  injustice  is  done  to  their  inbatjitaatai 
They  gain  nothing  by  the  fact  that  the  membsrs 
for  South  Lancashire,  and  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  stand  in  the  House  of  Comnoai,  tm 
nearly  500,000  persons  each,  dednctiug  tbo  <ri)hi^ 
wise  represented  town  popuktion. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  is  described  aa  a  Ui  isr 
the  premiership.  It  must  be  a  very  distnai  efc 
The  pear,  as  yet,  is  not  formed  that  he  wifl  pMk; 
but  if  he  has  determined  to  carry  equal  repient* 
tation  iuto  the  next  reform  bill,  we  rejoion  aj^  the 
amendment  of  opinion  which  be  has  ezp 
during  the  last  month  or  two ;  for  at  the 
he  asserted  that  the  friends  of  equal  rep 
wanted  to  blot  Buckinghamshire  and  all  its 
old  reminiscences,  out  of  the  r^wesentntioa  i 
The  shadows  thicken. 

Other  leaders  of  opinion  will  dedare  1 
soon.  We  have  more  than  one  Newpofi  (ii^ 
nell  in  the  kingdom,  where  oonveuient  disMA 
can  be  prepared.  Buckinghamshire  oannsl  kl 
allowed  to  absorb  all  political  revdationa ;  bufc^ 
business  is  to  watch— -and  not  to  prediol. 
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FBsnft-LAHl,  beiween  Fleet-street  and  Holborn, 
io  IiCHMbu,  has  suffered  the  loss  of  respectability 
ainoe  its  houses  were  the  residences  of  city  mer- 
diaots,  or  officials  connected  with  tiie  l^al  courts. 
It  has  long  been  chiefly  resigned  to  small  shop- 
keq^ersy  dnstering  together  among  the  dense 
po|piiifaUion  who  inhabit  the  minor  alleys  and  lanes, 
wlueh  branch  off  almost  at  every  second  house  on 
Mch  aide,  through  the  haunts  of  compositors  and 
pressmen,  allured  to  that  district  by  the  attraction 
of  kw  printing,  if  not  by  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Jobnaon  and  his  friends.  Modem  improvegients 
aflbid  some  hope  that  the  worst  days  of  Fetter-lane 
here  passed ;  but  in  its  darkest  period  more  than 
QQ0  bnildiDg,  employed  for  specific  purposes, 
pnaerred  a  calm  dignity  amid  the  over-crowdiog 
aad  pressure  around  them.  The  Moravian  Brethren 
always  had  their  central  station  in  Fetter- 
The  external  appearance  of  their  house  does 
nol  Tary  much  from  that  of  other  old  houses  in 
the  same  line  of  street.  A  stranger  in  search  of 
tlieir  chapel  might  have  some  difficulty  in  discover- 
img  the  entrance,  through  a  long  passage  in  the 
front  house.  The  chapel  itself  occupies  a  consi- 
derable ftpace  of  ground,  and  might  accommodate  a 
btt^  congregation.  The  attendance  is  not  now 
nwerous,  and  the  services  are  not  apparently 
aticactive  to  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the 
Mortrians.  The  chapel  has  its  male  and  female 
md^  in  the  area,  like  a  Jewish  synagogue,— only  in 
tiia  ktter  females  are  placed  in  the  galleries,  and 
qoaeenled  by  screens — or  like  some  of  the  Metho- 
dial»  and  others  of  the  Puseyite,  chapels  or  churches 
IB  Sogland.  The  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
Mof^Tiaiis  will  not  believe  us ;  and  yet  we  may 
aMBse  tbem  that  the  arrangement  is  objectionable. 
Sovolj  a  bnsband  and  wife,  a  father  and  his  daughter, 
bro^^ers  and  sisters,  may  sit  together  in  places  of 
pvUiQ  worship,  as  in  their  homes  at  domestic 
wonhip.  The  division  thus  made  seems  unscr^)- 
tofuL  He  who  placed  mankind  in  families  did  not 
sif  (bat  families  might  not  together  worship  in 
Iko  boase  "  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made.*' 
Ikt  Moravian  chapel  resembles,  in  other  respects, 
thp  ordinary  meeting-houses  of  Dissenters,  and 
Hm  lessons  taught  do  not  exhibit  any  difference 
9Um  those  of  a  thousand  similar  buildings.  The 
jimHar  views  of  the  brethren,  and  of  their 
satos,  are  not  brought  forward  with  any  of  the 
aal  of  propagandism.  The  sect  has,  therefore, 
daamnud  rather  than  increased,  during  latter 
yMa.  They  were  distinguished  in  former  times 
bg(  tbe  seal  wherewith  fdl  their  strength  was 
Aeeted.  The  brethren  and  their  sisters  had  each 
pbees  assigned  to  them  in  the  great  struggle 


with  public  error  and  ignorance.  Each  eongrega« 
tion  was  divided  into  bands,  and  the  latter  were 
not  formed  upon  their  geographical,  -but  their 
social,  position.  Married  men  ao4  married  women, 
widows  and  widowers,  unmarried  brethren  and 
unmarried  sisters,  had  each  their  bands,  or  choirs, 
or  classes — for  it  is  difficult  to  learn  precisely 
how  the  several  terms  were  used.  The  gregarious 
character  of  this  people  also  gave  a  tone  to  their 
history — for  they  dwelt  together  in  villages.  They 
always  honoured  education,  and  to  the  present  day 
certain  of  their  communities  pursue  the  duties  of 
instructors  in  a  missionary  spirit.  Their  settle- 
ments or  villages  are  now,  as  they  were  of  old 
time,  distinguished  by  industry,  neatness,  plenty, 
and  thrift.  They  had  in  these  respects  something 
of  the  Quaker  characteristics.  Like  the  followers 
or  friends  of  George  Fox,  they  adopted  also  a 
peculiar  kind  of  phraseology.  Like  them  they 
belonged  to  the  peace-at-any-price  party.  Like 
them  they  were  active  missionaries  to  barbarous 
and  heathen  men.  They  carried  their  opinions  to 
most  inhospitable  regions.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Gospel  they  abandoned  civilisation,  and  commenced 
to  form  it  anew  from  the  roughest  materials.  They 
had  and  have  an  episcopal  organisation  consistent 
with  lay  teaching,  and  the  exercise  of  considerable 
power  by  the  sisters  and  the  lay-brethren  in  the 
affairs  of  the  churches  or  commonities,  and  in 
their  discipline.  Their  ecclesiastical  pursuits  were 
mixed  with  secular  proceedings ;  and  as  prosperity 
did  not  always  attend  their  speculations,  general 
sufferings,  borne  cheerfully,  clouded  sometimes 
their  walk  through  the  wilderness.  They  have 
been  supposed  to  entertain  the  idea  of  community 
of  goods  by  those  who  judged  by  appearances  only, 
and  whose  judgment  in  this  respect  was  erroneous. 
Their  religious  teaching  was  considered  evangelical, 
but  towards  Armenians  and  Galvinists — to  the 
followers  of  Wesley  and  of  Whitfield  alike — they 
had  a  cold  comer  in  their  warm  hearts.  This  mar* 
ble  nook,  we  regret  to  say,  was  reciproorated,  for 
all  men  are  fallible.  Their  organisation,  borrowed 
partly  from  Episcopacy  and  partly  from  Presby- 
terianism,  with  additions  and  novelties  unknown 
to  either,  rather  pleased  the  followers  of  both 
systems.  Their  dwellings  and  villages  were  scru- 
pulously clean  and  neat — alike  in  Britain,  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  Russia,  where  they  found  encourage- 
ment and  a  refuge. 

The  present  century  has  not  favoured  the  Mo- 
ravian brethren.  Their  numbers  have  probably 
decreased,  and  it  seems  certain  that  they  have  not 
inereased. 

James  Hutton,  who  may  bo  oonsidered  a  founder 
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of  the  MorafUns  in  SngUnd,  was  a  bo<dcseUer, 
who  8er?ed  his  apprentioeship  at  the  west  end  of 
St.  PauKs  churchyard,  with  Mr.  William  Innys. 
When  his  apprenticeship  expired,  he  oommenesd 
bosaness  at  the  "fiible  and  Sun,**  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  Temple  Bar.  His  father  had  been 
educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge  for  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  but,  being  unable  to  take  the  oath, 
he  kept  a  boarding  house  for  bojs  who  attended 
Westminster  School,  with  the  new,  doubtless,  of 
assisting  them  in  their  studies ;  and  he  also  seems 
to  ha?e  been  engsged  in  literary  employment,  and, 
iu  1730,  was  occupied  in  editing  some  Greek 
translations.  James  Button,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  bom  in  1715.  His  biographer  shows 
that  by  his  maternal  descent  he  was  related  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  while  his  father's  family  were  de« 
scended  from  the  Buttons  of  Penrith,  in  Cumber- 
land, and  Gooseborougb,  in  Yorkshire — but,  by 
going  back  far  enough,  we  should  all  get  into  a 
Tcry  respectable  ancestral  connexion. 

The  elder  Mr.  Button  is  described  as  ''  a  devout 
and  pious  man ;"  and,  from  his  son's  statement,  it 
appears  that  there  were  religious  societies  in  those 
days  before  the  commencement  of  Methodism, 
whose  members  assembled  together  for  religious 
conversation.  They  were  probably  fragments 
from  Puritan  England,  for  the  period  is  described  as 
an  intellectual  and  spiritual  winter  of  religion. 
The  younger  Mr.  Button  spoke  ill  of  them  : — 

In  hit  narrttiTe  of  the  awakening  in  England,  Hntton 
relates  concerning  the  religions  societies — with  which  he 
himself  had  heen  connected,  bis  father  holding  one  in  his 
own  hoase, — that  they  had  so  settled  down  into  lifelessnees, 
that  the  migority  of  their  members  were  altogether  slumber- 
ing or  dead  sonls,  who  cared  for  nothing  bnt  their  comfort 
in  this  world,  and,  as  they  had  once  joined  this  connection 
they  were  willing  to  continue  in  this  respectable  pastime  on 
Sunday  evenings,  by  which,  at  small  expense,  they  could 
enjoy  the  pleasure,  and  fancy  themselves  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  who  did  not  do  the  like. 

During  a  visit  to  Oxford,  Button  was  introduced 
to  Charles  and  John  Wesley ;  and  he  subsequently 
renewed  the  acquaintance  when  they  visited  Lon- 
don, for  their  brother  Samuel  lived  next  door  to 
his  father's  house  iu  Westminster.  The  two 
brothers  Wesley  were  at  the  time  preparing  to 
proceed  upon  their  missbn  to  Georgia,  then  one 
of  our  colonies  in  North  America,  and  Button  was 
to  accompany  them,  but  his  apprenticeship  had  not 
expired,  and  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  London. 
The  intention  was  not  permanent,  for  in  less  than 
twelvemonths  his  apprenticeship  was  finished,  and 
Button  was  in  business,  under  the  sign  of  "  The 
Bible  and  the  Sun,'*  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
age. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  in  detail  upon  the 
history  of  this  eminent  member  of  the  trade 
during  the  last  century;  although,  as  the  first 
man  of  a  new  sect  in  this  country,  he  deserves 
notice.  Mr.  Button  was  evidently  a  conscientious 
man.  We  do  not  even  know  how  he  managed  to 
live,  for  he  rejected  the  publication  of  any  opinions 
contrary  to  his  own  views.    Be  considered  him- 


self the  responsible  editor  of  all  the  boob  in 
which  he  was  concerned.  The  divisioa  of  the 
trade  into  publishers  of  different  dasses  of  books, 
is  extremely  convenient ;  but  few  of  the  present 
publishers  would  cheerftdly  held  themselves  liable 
for  all  the  contents  of  their  booksf-and  fever 
still  would  reject  a  good  order  becaaie  some 
paragraph  contained  a  slight  difference  from  their 
opinions. 

John  Amos  Cominius  is  supposed  to  hsve  been 
the  first   Moravian  teacher  who  reached  Great 
Britain.     Be  visited  London  in  1641,  and  resided 
here  for  a  short  time ;  but  he  made  no  progress 
towards  the  formation  of  a  separate  coaiinaoioD, 
and  had  no  desire  to  aooomplish  that  object.   The 
English  Established  Church  recognised  the  Mora- 
vian brethren  as  a  perfectly  organised  church,  and 
offered  them  assistance  at  the  commencement  of 
the    last    century.      Count    Zinzendorf  htTiog 
adopted  the  Moravian  opinions,  acted  upon  them,  and 
with  vigour.     Ue  applied  to  the  Government  of 
this  country  for  a  grant  of  land,  with  the  tiew  of 
accomplishing  his  object  "  to  send  several  families 
of  his  own  subjects  to  America,  and  hoping  some 
day  to  go  there  himself.**     Be  stipulated  for  reli- 
gious liberty ;  and  the  connexion  of  the  Morafiani 
with  our  colonies  commenced  in  this  manner  at 
that   time.     General  Oglethorpe,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Georgia,  favoured  the  views  of  the 
Moravians,  and  they  were  grateful  for  hii  fawur, 
and  in  all  bis  future  troubles  at  home  stood  bj 
him  to  the  end.     Spangenberg  was  the  pre^denl 
of  the  small  community  sent  out  by  Zinzendorf  to 
Georgia.     They  settled  in  June,  1735,  on  lbs 
river,  and  near  the  town  of  Savannah.    Wc  knor 
little  of  their  descendants  now,  and  we  presmas 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  sUfi 
pressure  in  that  state,  but  have  conformed  them- 
selves to  the  general  manners  in  that  pariieolir* 

John  and  Charles  Wesley  formed  an  acqnain*- 
ance  with  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  even  visited  thi 
settlements  of  the  brethren  in  Germany.     Tbqy 
were  probably  the  means  of   introducing  ^^^^^ 
Button,  the  publisher,  to  the  Count.    He  »w. 
more  progress  with  the  Moravians,  went  to  Osf-  ^ 
many  also,  and  became  one  of  the  brethren.    Bl< 
fore  that  date,  however,  and  in  1738,  Mrs.  Htt*t« 
wrote  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley  at  Tiiutaii  ^ 
Devon,  a  note  of  complaint  r^arding  hn  brolhei^ 
who  were  ruining  themselves   and  her  son  iff 
fanatcism,  in  her  opinion.    The  correspondencs  • 
very  singular.     Mrs.  Button  writes  oonccn^, 
the  meetings  in  her  own  house  : 

It  wonld  be  a  great  charity  to  many  other  hoae^  «d^ 
meabiDg,  simple  souls,  as  irell  as  to  ny  chiUies,  tf  J* 
ooald  either  confine  or  eonvert  Mr.  John  wfcH  be  is  «m 
yoa.  For  after  liia  behaTJour  oa  Sanday,  the  Mk 
whea  yoa  hear  it,  yon  will  think  him  not  a  qailt 
man. 

Without  acquainting  Hr.  HuttoB  vith  any  of  his 
or  desiims,  when  Mr.  Button  bad  ended  a  aenMt  of! 
BhMikaU's,  which  he  had  bfca  reading  in  bia  eta^y tea 
number  of  people,  Mr.  Jo^  got  up  and  toM  tbe  paipK 
five  days  before  he  wm  >«t  a  CfaffttiSD,  aad  tUsliflifl 
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veil  tsnrcd  of  u  thai  not  fire  days  before  he  was  not  in 
thftt  roon,  and  the  way  for  them  all  to  be  ChrUtians  was  to 
MJere,  and  070  that  they  were  not  now  Christ iaiit.  Mr. 
HuUoa  was  nwch  torprised  at  thi*  aneipected  injudicions 
»p»*eli,  bat  oaly  said,  **  Hare  a  care  Mr.  Wesley,  how  yon 
dispose  of  the  benefits  received  by  the  two  sacraments.**  I 
not  beiog  ia  the  study  wliea  this  speech  was  made,  had 
lietrd  nothing  of  it  when  he  came  into  the  parlour  to  sapper, 
where  were  my  two  children,  two  or  three  others  of  his 
deladed  folbwera,  two  or  three  Udies  who  board  with  me,, 
and  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Jehu's  acqaaintance, 
theojh  not  got  into  his  new  notions. 

He  Bade  the  same  wiU  speech  again,  to  which  I  made 
aaswer,  **  If  yon  was  not  a  Christian  ever  since  I  knew  yoo, 
700  mast  be  a  great  hypocrite,  for  yoa  made  us  all  believe 
JOB  was  one." 

Mr.  Hutton,  Jan.,  appears  not  to  have  been  more 
ileeply  impressed  with  the  serioas  duties  of  a  pub- 
lisher than  his  father  and  his  mother.     Mrs.  Hut- 
too  says  that  "  Mr.  John    (Wesley)  has  abridged 
the  Hfe  of  one  Halyburton,  a  Presbyterian  teacher 
ia  Scotland.     My  son  had  designed   to  print  it, 
.    to  show  the  experiences  of  that  holy   man  of  in- 
,    dwelling,  etc      Mr.  Hutton  and  I  have  forbid  our 
son  being  ooneemed  in  handing  such   books  into 
the  world."     The  old  lady  was  evidently  a  staunch 
Cimick  woman,  who  could  only  speak  of  "  Pretby- 
1    tcrian  teachers,"    and  thought    it  necessary  to 
I    forMd  the  publication  of  their  works  by  her  sou. 
I    Mr.  Samuel  Wesley  disliked  the   conduct  of  his 
bcoiBers,  and  eleven  days  after  the   date  of  Mrs. 
Hvtion*8  letter,  he  replied  in  a  long  epistle    from 
^iiA  we  take  one  extract : — 

I  vbh  the  eanting  fellows  had  never  had  any  followers 
«a,  who  talk  of  indwellings,  experiences,  getting  into 
&&,  &e.,  as  I  remember  assurances  ased  to  make  a 
which  were  carried  to  sach  a  height  that  (as  far 
eaa  be  anderstood)  they  rose  to  fraition,  in  otter 
of  Christian  hope,  since  the  question  is  unanswcr- 
hat  a  nan  hath,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  ?     But 
ty^  Mieve  none,  withoat  a  miracle,  who  shall  pretend  to 
■  )»wtipfed  ap  into  the  third  Heaven. 

Zhve  yoor  son  does  not  think  it  as  plainly  revealed  tliat 
•4w  pnat  an  enthusiastic  book,  as  it  is,  that  he  shall 
wtt'jUk  hiher  and  his  mother. 

JUp  4X>iurse  of  post  was  not,  however,  so  long 

iween  Tiverton,   Devon,  and  liondon   as 

ierns  might  suppose,  for   on  the  20th  of 

re  good  old  lady  was  at  her  pen  again,  la- 

j  to  stop  Methodism  by  the  aid  of  the  der- 

i  «t  Tiverton,  just  as  some  older  women  now 

L.io  stop  political  progress  by  the   assistance 

'  pkember  for  Tiverton. 

p  Hutton  suffered  disappointment ;  and  her 

will  also  lose  their  toil.     Mrs.  Hutton 

I  then  little  or  no  hope  of  recovering  John ; 

kffp  he  had  gone  to  Germany,  she  expected  that 

la%iit  convert  Charles. 

hnther  John  is  gone,  who  it  my  eon's  Pope. 

God,  if  yo«  will  give  yoorself  some  trouble  to 

luMT  aome  reason  firom  yon.    If  yoa  could  bring 

Charles  back,  it  would  be  a  great  step  towards 

oi  ay  poor  son.     Tour  two  brothers  are 

Irt  mHs  aod  learning ;  my  son  is  good-humoured, 

mmtUgmtQ,  and  sincerely  honest,  but  of  weak 

.  ittii  kit  aay  delusion.    It   would   be  the 

jnt  evw  did,  and  your  charity,  of  all  kinds, 


s  very  exteosivo.  If  yoa  can  andeceive  yoar  brother  Charlbs 
and  my  son,  it  would  put  a  stop  to  this  wildfire. 

The  value  of  this  thick  volume  consists  in  the 
incidental  glimpses  -of  society  in  England  and  else* 
where  at  the  time  which  come  out  in  the  oorres-> 
pondence.  James  Hutton  gave  his  business  into 
charge  of  a  person  iu  whom  he  could  pUce  confi- 
dence, and  visited  the  Moravian  settlement  early 
in  1739. 

His  friendship  to  the  Wesleys  was  not  of  long 
duration,  aud  was  succeeded  by  hard  feelings  and 
recollections  between  them,  which  also  extended 
to  Mr.  Whitfield.  The  leaders  of  the  Methodists 
were  men  of  greater  action  than  Mr.  Hutton  and 
his  friends,  or  men  of  a  different  and  more  popular 
action.  They  did  not  disturb  the  secular  course 
of  life  so  much  as  the  Moravians.  They  took  the 
world  as  they  found  it ;  and  without  asking  out- 
ward manifestations  of  inward  change  in  different 
raiment  or  any  new  practice,  they  sought  to 
cliange  the  heart  and  purpose  of  society.  There- 
fore they  were  more  successful,  because  they  met 
more  closely  the  wants  of  the  times.  John 
Wesley  formed  no  agreement  with  the  Moravians, 
but  James  Hutton  was  soon  associated  with  them« 
and  he  rapidly  gained  the  favour  of  Count  Zinsen- 
dorf,  to  whom  we  find  him  writing  after  bis  re- 
turn to  England  iu  1740,  in  very  uncomplimentary 
terms  of  the  Wesleys  :— 

Charles  Wesley  had  determined  to  go  to  Germany,  but 
now  ho  will  not  since  he  has  seen  Nowers.*  John  Wesley 
has  carried  Nowers  wherever  he  could,  speaking  against  tho 
brethren.  I  told  Nowers  he  should  smart  for  speaking 
against  us — I  mean  theHoirdyk  brethren — who  are  part  of 
my  herd.  J.  W.  and  C.  W.,  both  of  them  are  daugeroas 
snares  to  many  young  women ;  several  are  in  love  with 
them.  1  wish  they  were  once  married  to  some  good  sisters, 
but  I  would  not  give  them  one  of  my  sisters  if  I  had  many. 

The  style  of  this  letter  does  not  impress  us 
favourably  towards  the  writer.  The  two  Wesleys 
differed  from  Hutton  in  opinion,  but  they  were 
men  of  an  apostolic  spirit,  great  labourers  and 
persevering  mbsionaries,  who  did  not  merit  from 
any  person  the  character  given  to  them  by  Mr. 
Hutton,  either  in  levity  or  scandal.  We  presume 
that  the  former  was  Hutton *8  error,  for  ho 
says : — ''  At  Oxford  I  have  seen  some  good  souls  : 
at  first  they  could  not  be  reconciled  with  lay- 
teaching,  stillness,  &c.  .  .  .  About  six  are  in  a 
fine  way."  In  Wales  some  thousands  were  stirred 
up;  but  here  was  the  difficulty,  "they  are  taught 
the  Calvanistical  scheme."  As  to  Hutton's  own 
family,  he  says  "  my  father  and  mother  are  in  the 
same  state,  or  rather  in  a  worse — my  sister  much 
worse  than  ever."  One  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the 
old  people  and  his  sister  with  their  worldy  views ; 
being  rather  worse  than  better,  when  we  read 
what  was  going  on.  James  Hutton  was  a  very 
young  man,  and  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  a 
foreign  girl  in  Germany,  by  lot,  or  order,  or  selec- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  superiors,  not  so  much  be- 

*  A  brother  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Qongregaiion  at 
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caose  the  young  bookseller  and  pi  blisher  needed  a 
wife,  as  the  church  required  that  a  married  sister 
should  be  stationed  in  London. 

In  the  same  year  (1740)  Hutton  went  to  Germaiiy, 
where  it  wat  coniidered  necesaary  that  he  shoald  marry,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  a  aiater  in  London,  who  ahonld 
attend  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  among  the  females,  of  whom 
tome  were  a  remnant  of  those  who  were  first  awakened,  and 
others  were  new  comers.  A  onion  was,  therefore,  pro- 
posed between  him  and  a  single  sister,  Louise  Brandt,  » 
nakife  of  French  SwitierUnd,  who,  in  the  year  1739,  had 
joined  the  congregation  of  the  Brethren.  After  taking 
some  time  to  consider,  she  consented  to  the  proposal,  and 
the  marriage  took  phice  at  Marrenborn  on  the  3rd  July, 
1740,  Count  Zinzendorf  performing  the  w^remony. 

We  may  venture  to  assure  the  Moravian  bre- 
thren that  the  system  of  forming  marriages,  how- 
ever it  may  be  applicable  to  their  disciplined  na- 
tures, has  not  little  to  do  with  their  stationary 
position  on  earth.  They  cannot  expect  to  increase 
their  numbers  while  they  adopt  unattractive  rules, 
and  systems  that  have  no  connection  with  the 
Scriptures.  We  have  no  right  to  go  out  of  them 
for  the  cut  of  a  coat,  the  pronunciation  of  a  word, 
or  the  marriage  of  a  wife ;  or  any  other  transaction; 
and  make  it  a  rule  of  faith.  The  marriage  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutton  was  a  happy  one,  in  spite 
of  their  strange  courtship,  if  the  congregation  at 
Fetter-lane  would  have  allowed  them  to  mauage 
their  own  wardrobes  and  such  like  in  peace. 
Thirty -one  years,  however,  after  their  marriage,  at 
page  491,  we  find  the  following  passage: — 

The  improper  manner  of  dressing,  which  had  been  the 
snhjcct  of  "hearty  representation  in  the  present  year  (1771), 
not  having  had  the  desired  effect,  there  being  sisters  who  did 
not  dreas  in  the  plainness  and  simplicity  which  the  world 
expects  of  us,"  Brother  Tranaker  was  desired  to  speak  in  a 
•*  t*;nder  and  hearty  manner  «ith  sister  Hutton,  among 
others."  What  effect  this  produced  does  not  appear,  except 
from  the  following  entry,  on  the  4lh  of  November,  which 
indicates  that, for  some  reason  or  other,  it  was  justifiable: — 
"  A  letter  from  Brother  Hutton,  apologising  for  the  uncon- 
gregation-like  fashion  of  his  wife's  gown,  was  read." 

Sister  Hutton  having  been  the  first  married 
woman  in  that  church  might  have  been  allowed  to 
choose  the  cut  of  her  own  frock,  and  select  her 
own  milliner,  after  her  thirtieth  married  year,  when 
we  may  readily  suppose  that  she  was  not  the 
gayest  of  the  gay. 

During  the  thirty-one  years  between  the  mar- 
riage and  the  rebuke  of  Mrs.  Hutton,  her  husband 
having  long  abandoned  his  business,  had  become  a 
class  leader  and  general  manager  of  the  Church 
in  London,  and  had  not  always  or  often  found 
peace  in  the  work.  His  friend,  the  Count,  had 
purchased  a  large  house  and  grounds  in  Chelsea, 
lor  the  brethren  and  sisters.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hutton  lived  there  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
the  former  appears  to  have  begn  the  trustee  of 
the  ccmmuuity's  propcily.  He  was  the  diploma- 
tist of  the  body.  All  their  negotiations  with 
the  public  men  of  the  day  were  conducted  through 
him.  The  volume  takes  part  of  its  general  value 
from  the  information  continually  given  in  the  cor- 
respondence, otherwise  somewhat  heavy>  respecting 


historical  men.  Mr.  Hutton  was  a  favourite  of 
George  IIL  and  of  the  Queen  Charlotte.  The 
king  was  anxious  to  hear  all  the  particulars  that 
could  be  gleaned  of  Moravian  life.  He  hestowcd 
many  immunities  and  privileges  on  their  mis- 
sionary settlements  in  the  colonies;  but  it  is 
scanty  justice  to  say  of  the  Moravians  that  tbej 
only  asked  for  soil  to  work  upon,  aci  liberty  t« 
worship  God  according  to  their  manner  in  peace. 
Their  episcopal  organisation  was  favourable  to 
them  at  court ;  and  they  were  supported  warmly 
by  several  diguiUriea  of  the  Church.  Hultoa 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  journey- 
ing through  Germany  chiefly,  France  and  Switiei- 
land.  He  acquired  the  German  and  French  Un- 
guages  apparently  so  far  as  to  address  meetingi 
of  the  communities.  While  at  Geneva,  in  175fi, 
he  intended  to  have  called  on  Mons.  Voltaire ; 
using  his  relationship  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  tlie 
means  of  breaking  the  ice  ;  but  the  Infidel  philoso 
pher  was  ill  iu  bed,  angry  with  his  monkey  and 
wroth  with  his  servants,  and  the  Britiah  mis- 
sionary felt  that  he  would  be  ill  received.  He 
says,  in  page  317: — 

"  He"  (Voltaire),  «*  has  bonght  a  house  and  ao  ettiteof 
a  certain  kind,  and  very  beautifnl,  near  Qeoeva  aad  titlun 
iu  jurisdiction,  and  lites  in  great  style.  I  saw  thits 
servants  in  livery,  and  one  dressed  as  a  gentleman,  not  is 
fivery.  He  must  be  rich.  If  death  prevent  uot,  his  lift 
will  be  history." 

It  has  become  only  a  miserable  land-mark  w 
history,  and  few  men  of  equal  ability,  longing  W 
notoriety,  have  left  feebler  tiaciiigs  on  thcsatjdi 
of  time  than  Voltaire.  Hutton  had  an  exlensifJ 
correspondence,  and  many  meetings  with  anotlifil 
person  of  unfortunately  similar  principles,  in  sool 
respects,  to  Voltaire.  We  allude  to  Dr.  Frankly 
who  was  probably  the  principal  promoter  of  !■ 
American  revolution.  It  is  supposed  that  Fw 
lin  and  Hutton  became  acquainted  commercial 
in  1739,  when  they  were  both  engaged  in  prii^ 
the  journals  and  sermons  of  Mr.  WhitficH « 
had  only  formed  a  personal  intimacy  in  1757, 
Dr.  Franklin  came  to  England  as  an  agent  to  ■ 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  which  even  at  tliat 
date  repudiated  its  just  debts ;  for  it  shoald 
forgotten,  now  one  hundred  years  after  the 
that  the  Pennsylvanians  were  unwilling  to  p^ 
part  of  the  expense  of  being  governed.  We 
that  the  imposition  of  taxes,  without  the 
of  the  people,  through  their  representatiw^f 
the  assigned  cause  of  the  rebellion ;  but  it  iMM 
appear  that  these  people  were  willing  to  tax  IV 
selves.  At  that  time,  we  learn  from  the  «ij 
pondence  of  Hutton  that  Franklin  was  n«t  •« 
always  with  his  brother  commissioners.  Mtm 
subsequent  period,  iiamely,  in  1778,  and  «fie». 
war  had  commenced,  Dr.  Franklin,  wrtogl 
Plassy,  where  be  lived  as  a  rcprcseutatiie  «' 
revolted  party  to  the  Frecch  couf  t  vritiiV  to 
David  Hartley,  say?,  in  his  po8<.cn|it  ;— 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Hattoo,  ■  tiaet  of  Al 

vians,  whoia  ofiea  at  the  QaMii*8  Fakd;,  aal  Ja 
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i|iok«D  to  by  tbe  Cog,  WM  orer  hare  lately.  He  pretended 
to  BO  (onniMioD,  bit  nrged  ine  much  to  propoee  some 
temi  of  peece,  which  I  hare  avoided.  He  has  written  to 
me  tiiiee  hit  r^urn,  preesiog  the  sane  thing,  and  expressing 
vith  some  eonfidence,  his  opinion  that  we  might  hare  every- 
thiqg  short  of  absolute  independence,  &c. 

Dr.  Franklin's  Toice,  however,  was  not  for 
peace.  He  was  tickled  by  the  attentions  paid  to 
him  at  the  Ifrench  Coart.  If  his  friend  Hntton 
visited  at  one  Royal  palace,  be  (Franklin)  visited 
at  another.  Upon  tbe  Ist  February,  1771,  he 
wrote  to  Hntton  that  peace  might  be  made  "by 
dropping  all  yonr  pretensions  to  govern  ns.'*  He 
confessed  that  Britain  might  "  retain  all  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Floridas,"  but  recommended 
that  they  shonld  throw  in  those  countries,  which, 
he  said,  "  wiU,  otherwise,  be  some  time  or  other 
demanded.**  The  Doctor  was  wrong  in  his  antici- 
pations regarding  the  Canadas  and  Nova  Scotia. 
These  eountries  are  rising  faster  than  any  portion 
of  the  Union,  and  the  time  may  come,  and  living 
men  may  see  it,  when  they  will  be  literally 
stronger  than  the  Union,  because  they  have  no 
intestine  openings  for  quarreb  and  weakness. 

Tbe  real  cause  for  continuing  thd  war  is  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hutton, 
dated  S4ih  March,  1778.    The  letter  ran  thus  :— 

Uj  dear  old  friend  was  in  the  right  not  to  call  in  qnes- 
tioo  the  sincerity  of  my  words,  where  I  say,  February  the 
12ih,  we  can  treat  if  any  propositions  are  made  to  ns, 
**Thej  were  tme  then,  and  are  so  still,  if  Britain  has  not 
Glared  war  with  France,  for,  in  that  case,  we  shall  nn- 
iiabtedly  ihiak  onrselvea  obliged  to  oontinue  the  war  as  long 
atihedoes." 

George  III.  lived  to  see  the  French  dynasty, 
whose  conduct  fanned  the  civil  war  in  America, 
driven  from  their  throne,  and  forced  to  seek  a 
shelter  in  his  dominions.  France,  doubtless,  gave 
independence  to  the  United  States.  The  retribu- 
lion  was  that  revolution  which  loosened  for  ever 
tbe  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  It  appears  that 
Button  ceased  to  visit  at  the  Court  at  the  clo^  • 
if  tbe  following  year.  He  had  mentioned  the 
ttme  of  Rodney  as  a  fitting  ofBoer  to  command 
•be  fleet  in  that  emergency.  Soon  after  he  saw 
•tttt  Rodney  was  g^azetted,  and  he  was  afraid  to 
9ommit  again  a  similar  indiscretion.  Tbe  cause  of 
lit  fear  was  a  coinddeuce.  Hutton  was  not  the 
Mtrdn  of  Rodney.  The  idea  is  somewhat  curious 
)f  A  Moravian  missionary  recommending  a  fighting 
Bin  for  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  the  king 
^akmg  counsel  with  a  peace-at-any-price  man  on 
i«  subject. 

Tbe  value  of  the  volume  chiefly  consists,  as  we 
ttvo  said,  in  the  casual  notices  of  events  and  men 
if  tbe  kst  century.  It  is  curious,  for  example,  to 
»bscne  as  the  P.8.  of  one  of  Button's  letters 
l4tcd  24th  August,  1745.  "It  seems  as  if  the 
^ing  of  Prussia  had  begun  war  against  the  King 
»f  Poland."  The  grand  event  in  British  history 
A  that  jear  passes  with  little  notice.  On  the 
^rd  of  September  it  was  known  in  London  that 
^6  Pretender  had  been  proclaimed  king  at  Edin- 
|F^  **  and  the  hope  of  tbe  brethren  was  ex] 


pressed  that  his  party  would  be  soon  defeated,*' — 
a  strange  hope  from  men  who  conscientiously 
sought  exemption  from  military  service.  More 
space  is  occupied  with  the  disorderly  behaviour  of 
the  young  people  at  Fetter-lane,  and  instructions 
to  females,  called  even  sisters,  not  to  throw  down 
the  forms  with  their  hoops  hs  they  pass  the  end, 
and  to  walk  with  short  straight  steps — than  with 
the  great  rebellion. 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  the  crinoline  of 
the  day  was  a  hoop.  It  was  a  hypocritical  article, 
but  must  have  been  stifler  and  more  troublesome 
than  the  modern  substitute.  Another  little  incon- 
sistency occurred  among  the  brethren  when,  in 
1746,  they  joined  as  a  church  in  the  general  day 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Pretender  at  the  battle  of  Gulloden  on  the  16th 
of  April.  They  might  have  joined  in  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  restoration  of  peace :  but  thanks- 
giving for  a  victory  by  battle,  and  the  overthrow 
of  one  army,  by  persons  who  deemed  war  immoral 
and  un-Christian,  was  a  strange  forgetfulness  of 
the  means  in  the  end. 

In  the  same  year  the  brethren  refused  admission 
to  one  person  who  wished  to  join  them,  because, 
said  Mr.  Hutton,  "  which  cannot  be  while  you  are 
a  seller  of  spirilous  liquors.'*  .At  this  period  even 
the  ministers  of  the  brethren  were  not  exempted 
from  "pressure"  to  the  army, — exoept  by  the 
activity  of  their  friends ;  and  thus  we  have  a  land- 
mark of  progress  established.  A  century  since 
subjects  of  the  realm  were  pressed  into  the  army. 
In  1746  the  Buttons  lost  two^of  their  children  by 
death.  From  the  tMor  of  Mr.  Hutton*s  will, 
dated  in  1763,  it  is  dear  that  he  had  no  children 
then  alive,  for  his  property  was  bequeathed  to  his 
wife,  and,  failing  her,  to  his  niece.  In  1778  his 
wife  died, — evidently  from  disease  of  the  heart,— 
after  they  had  been  married  for  more  than  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  been  more  happy  in  that  connec- 
tion than  people  in  general  would  have  any  reason 
to  anticipate  from  a  similar  commencement.  But- 
ton continued  his  engagements  with  the  Fetter- 
lane  congregation,  having  joined  the  small  choir  of 
widowers;  and  he  survived  his  wife  seventeen 
years;  but  for  a  part  of  that  long  period  he 
resided  with  some  "  sisters'*  in  the  country.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  3rd  of  May  1795,  and  he 
had  not  quite  completed  his  eightieth  year. 

Few  men  succeeded  better  in  impressing  the 
public  and  statesmen  with  a  conviction  of  his 
sincerity.  Equally  few,  commencing  life  in  narrow 
circumstances,  neither  desiring  nor  obtaining 
wealth,  professing  opinions  with  which  the  multi- 
tude had  little  sympathy,  and  which,  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  generally  acceptable,  could  not 
promote  any  personal  objects  on  earth, — ever 
attained  greater  influence  and  success  in  his  nego- 
ciations  for  "  the  brethren,"  or  "  the  community ;" 
— consisting  of  brethren  and  sbters ;  for  the  latter 
exercised  no  small  sway  in  the  general  aflSairs  of 
the  body.  Hutton  wrote  several  of  the  hymns 
used  by  the  ohnroh  in  England,  although  J)^^[^ 
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the  nmnber  of  kis  okl  friend  CharlM  Weslcj.  It 
is  unfortaatte  tluU  no  record  remains  of  bis  reoon- 
oflisiioa  vith  John  Wesley,  who  was  the  grand 
home  missionary  of  £ogUnd  in  tbe  last  century. 
The  OBly  intimatioa  on  the  sabjeoi  is  in  one  of 
John  Wesley's  diaries,  in  which  he  notioes  a  visit 
to  Mr.  HatUm,  who,  he  beUcTCs,  will  be  saved,  but 
as  by  ire. 


The  editor,  NCr.  Benham,  has  gone  throogli  lils 
labours  from  attachment  to  their  object^  viih 
much  perseverance  and  zeal.  The  volume  viU 
be  useful  both  to  ccclesiaslical  students  andbb- 
torians,  while  it  gives  to  all  many  gratifjiog 
pictures  of  the  domestic  life  of  soci^^ty  a  hundred 
years  ago — vastly  different  in  some  respects  to 
that  of  the  present  age. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Tni  DiQXiTT  or  SUVrESI.VO. 

As  I  begaa  to  know  exactly  how  long  I  had  been 
ill,  and  how  sickly  I  hod  been,  and  very  like  to 
die,  with  the  consciousness  of  so  many  watehings 
having  taken  place  with  me,  and  of  having  been 
the  subject  of  consultations  between  Dr.  More 
and  Dr.  Groom,  and  that  tbe  neighbours  had  called 
early  every  morning  to  hear  how  I  had  got  over 
the  night,  and  at  night  to  learn  how  I  had  got 
through  the  day — those  days  and  nights  that  were 
jiothing  to  me — I  gathered  a  sort  of  importance  in 
my  own  mind,  especially  after  I  was  duly  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  I  should  by  nearly  all 
fMreoedents,  have  at  this  time  departed  this  life, 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  gravestones. 
Also,  I  had  something  of  the  idea  common  to  the 
man  who  has  had  losses  and  can  think  of  them  as 
borne  and  fulQlled  in  all  their  parts.  No  small 
loss  was  mine — a  whole  spriug  time  was  gone  to 
A  boy  almost  clear  of  David  Petrie ;  and  unable  to 
be  corrected  in  the  parish  school— although  it  had 
once  almost  aspired  to  be  considered  an  academy, 
and  a  boarding  school  for  young  gentlemen,  while 
even  Greek  had  been  learned  there,  and  the  school- 
master could  speak  French,  altliough  old  Mrs. 
Stewart — Sei^eant  Stcwart*8  wife — who  had  been 
with  ber  husband  in  the  South  of  France,  declared 
that  she  never  heard  any  French  in  its  ain  country 
in  ony  way  coming  near  to  Mr.  Petrie*s.  Of 
course  I  could  see  that  Mr.  Petrie  and  Mrs 
Stewart  were  both  right— she  being  not  book- 
learned  in  the  language,  and  he  being  nothing  else, 
while  the  Frencli  are  the  most  miserable  pronoun- 
oers,  as  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  who  ever 
used  a  civilised  form  of  letters,  or  anything  before 
the  marks,  like  cut  nails,  called  cunieform  charac- 
ters, which  Dr.  More  could  get  through  and 
understand  like  A.B.C. 

Then  I  was  to  lose  the  summer  likewise,  being 
long  weak  and  not  able  to  go  on  with  hard  work — 
and  dose  reading  is  not  easy  work.  Moreover,  I 
seemed  to  grow  like  a  rush  bush  in  a  bog,  day  by 
day  perceptibly;  and  thus  attained,  in  my  own 
mind,  a  sort  of  artificial  consequence  and  import- 
ance, very  probably  common  to  all  boys,  as  they 
bid  farewell  for  ever  and  for  ever  to  boyhood's 
days  and  dreams. 


Before  the  longest  day  I  was  a  resident  at  the 
Upper  Bum,  as  idle  as  any  of  its  sheep,  except  for 
two  or  three  books.     I  could  look  over  an  expanse 
— not  so  very  vast  either — of  five  or  six  miles  to 
the  confines  of  our  valley ;  but  the  distance  seemed 
far  to  me   wlio   had  not  been  a  knd-lonper  or 
rolling-stone  theretofore.  Even  that  short  distance 
had,   however,    made  a  great   alteration  in  the 
climate,  and  the  herbs  that  grew  out  of  the  earth, 
when  left  to  itself.     The  mosses,  living  and  pros- 
pering on  the  atmosphere  alone,   fastened  tb^ 
roots  on  the  surface  of   the  granite  rocks,  like 
elastic  bands,  and  clung  to  their  hard  seat,  as  U 
they  were  instructed  to  make  a  layer  of  soil  idU* 
mately  above  the  solid  stone.     They  lived  on  tbe 
atmosphere,  but  they  lived  better  on  air  and  watei^ 
and  when  their  roots  touched  a  spring,  they  tbivf 
up  long  and  slender  stalks  for  eight  or  nine  indbea^ 
and  they  were  mosses   still.     The  heath  neeiel 
soil,  hard  and  thin  often,  but  always  something^ 
rest  in ;  and  perhaps  might  be  at  a  third  or  foQXlp 
stage  in  making  earth ;   while  in  its  present  ttaia 
it  supports  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  and  innunN^|MI 
bees  rob  its  flowers    in  the  summer  time, 
trees  that  fringed  the  brooklets  and  the  loch 
different  to  ours — self  planted,  and  more  Ukepa 
bushes   than   trees.     The   craggy  mountaina 
the  dark  forests  were  nearer,  and  seemed 
to  look  down  from  above,  threatening  to 
over  upon    and    crush    the  Upper  Bom 
those  who  sought  to  dimb  them  found  a 
able  distance  between  the  house  and  tbe 
from   which,  however,  we   could   pcc   Umj  ; 
hills  far,  far   away  to   the   soutli,  and   tW 
sheltered  from  the  sun  at  all  seasons  in  tb^ 
and  recesses   of  Lochnagar   to   the  north., 
prospect  to  the  east  and  the  south  was  ft 
long  reaches  of  fertile  land,  that  melted  awaij 
mist — it  might  be  the  mist  above  the  sea. 
and  there  blue  wreaths  rose  from  the  land,  and 
shepherds  gave  them  the  names  of  towns— ^i|Q 
away  that  their  very  smoke  was  strange    %m 
To  the  north  the  scenery  was  absolute 
for  wc  could  see  little  or  nothing  more  4 
of  mountain  tops  with  deep  chasms  bet' 
as  if  they  had  been  tumbled  down 
out  order,   but    as  thick    as  tbej 
Strangely  fantastic  shapes  had  tbesa 
and  they  were  all   different.      The  peA. 
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full  round  (op  were  uDCommon.     Generallj  ihej 
seemed  to   have   been   roughly  used ;   and   half 
torn  up  into  jagged  fragments,  giving  at  first  the 
idea  of  pain,  and  by  and  by  of  strength.     They 
bd  little   or   no   vegetation  on  their  bare,  grey, 
and  hard  tops ;  but  where  we  could  see  far  down 
upoQ  them,  the  reddish  heath  with  green  broom 
•nd  furze  began  first,  and  then  the  dark  green  pines. 
It  might  be  possible  that,  seeing  the  world,  as  it 
were,  made  me  a  little  more  ambitious — helped 
to  stretch  the  mind,  and  I  could   not  clear  my- 
self from  the  thought   that   the  few  keepers  and 
the  ^pherds  who  passed  their  days  among  these 
hills,  taw  more  of   life   than   the  ploughmen  on 
Ike  inland   farms  ;    but   it   was  only  seeing,  for 
their  trade  was  lonely,  while   every  day  was  not 
dear,  dry,  and  warm.      The  tempests  shook  cut 
tleir  strength  upon   the   hills   before  they  crept 
down*  baffled  and  exhausted,  to  the  glens.   Never- 
tbelfss,  Ihey  came   only   slightly  during   my  so- 
journ at  the  Upper  Burn.     At  that  lime  stories 
were  commonly  told    of   clearances  far  to   the 
north,  beyond  the  great  belt  of  mountains.     The 
people  of  entire   parishes  were   ordered  out  of 
Ikir  homes,  according  to  these  legends.     Still, 
It  was  hoped  that  the  narratives  might  be  worse 
tkin  the  realities,  only  I  heard  the  people  speak- 
&g  of  the  matter  as  a  sore  calamity ;  and  it  was 
•^  that  similar   schemes  would  be  tried  in  our 
MrCer.     So  one  day  a  man  came  with  a  notice 
WL  there   would  he  a  sale   of   plenishing  and 
twk,  at  a  farm  ten  miles  to  the  west,  on  another 

gbM*s  ground,  and   in  another  parish.     It  was 
that  the  Laird,  being  a  peer  and  never  so 
wanted  out  the  people  of  the  farm,  because 
VlMood  dose  to  the  side  of  a  deer  forest  that 
:  Ik  hmd  eonstructed. 

'iht  nmking  of  these  deer  forests  is  the  easiest 

imaginable.       You  have  just  to    turn  a 

of  families  out  of  their  homes  and  way  of 

d  do  nothing.     The  ground  does  not  need 

•own  with  salt,  as  in  China.     It  grows  all 

Bfba  in  profusion ;  but  some  years  pass  before 

■ft  fully  hide  the  traces  of  man.  It  is  useless 

More  than  unroof  the  houses  and  fling  down 

"       Tb^  grass  grows  up  among  the  stones 

I  them.     Wild  berry  bushes  get  into 

ground,  and  mantle  over  every  vestige 

with  a  living  green.  Many  years,  however, 

ererything  be  fairly  covered  up  and 
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fjjaj  cune,  I  went  to  the  sale  with  some 
.not  to  buy,  but  to  see ;  for  I  had 
ith  to  pay,  and  was  totally  out  of 
^  «toek.  8ttU,  I  had  been  obeying  Mr. 
^{ijoneiioos,  and  reading  my  books,  as 
if  thai  worthy  roan  had  still 


exercised  personal  power  over  me.  Therefore,  I 
thought,  as  Terence  said,  homo  nm,  but  the  aaaer- 
tion  stuck  on  my  mind  as  being  fake  in  the 
circumstances ;  yet,  not  being  the  only  boy  in  the 
world,  I  got  justified  to  myself  for  the  journey  in 
that  way.  Moreover,  being  curious  to  see  a  straagt 
land  minutely,  that  argument  oame  to  my  help. 
The  good  man  and  good  wife  of  Upper  Burn  had 
known  David  Campbell  by  name,  and,  iu  some 
measure,  by  sight,  for  many  years.  He  was  sup- 
posed not  to  be  bare  in  the  world,  and  the  stock 
for  sale  confirmed  the  idea  that  he  was  not  a  penny 
behind  with  his  rent.  The  roads  were  |)ad,  and 
we  spent  three  hours  in  partly  riding  there.  The 
farm  of  Braeside  was  just  wk^t  the  name  implied. 
It  stretched  over  a  vast  quantity  of  land,  of  which 
the  better  portions  were  iu  crop,  other  parts  in 
grass,  and  the  larger  proportion  in  heath.  The 
cottages  for  the  shepherds  seemed  comiortable  in 
their  way,  and  the  farm-buildings  were  not  old, 
but  they  were  large.  The  great  man  had  to  pay  e 
huge  sum  of  money  for  them  at  the  break  in  the 
lease,  as  I  supposed ;  but  he  was  so  rieh  that  it 
must  have  been  a  relief  to  get  quit  of  some  swk 
sum,  or  he  would  not  haTO  thrown  down  the  good 
houses,  merely  that  the  deer  might  not  be  frightened 
by  the  sheep  and  their  keepers.  The  farmer 
would  have  paid  more  rent>  if  that  had  been 
wished,  for  the  ground,  but  the  answer  to  all  appli* 
cations  on  that  subject  was  that  Campbell  would  do 
better  in  Australia.  He  had,  not  for  that  reasoOy 
but  with  the  determination  of  being  bdependent 
of  lairds'  whims,  decided  to  go  to  Australia. 

The  four  or  five  sheplv^rds  with  their  families 
had  agreed  to  accompany  him,  so  that  the  ane* 
tioneer  was  enabled  to  say  that  this  was  a  clear 
sale,  without  reserve,  of  everything  that  could  be 
moved   from  Braeside.     As  I  conjectured,  there 
were  several  persons  of  my  time  of  life  interested 
in  the  sale.     There  were  young  Campbells  at  the 
big  house,  and  other  young  people  at  the  smaller 
houses,  and  everyone  of  them  seemed  out  of  heatt. 
The  npbreaking  of  a  household  by  public  roup  is 
a  thoughtful  thing,  if  rightly  considered.     All  the 
odds  and  ends,  and  bits  of  furniture,  not  worth 
much  set  in  a  new  place,  seem  thrown  away ;  and 
yet  they  have  all  some  association  connected  with 
them,  it  may  be,  to  those  who  sell,  and  none, 
probably,   to   the  buyers.      Mrs.  Campbell,   the 
elder,  was   tlie  farmer's  mother;    and  she  had 
lived  on  Braeside  since  she  was  married,  where  he 
was  bom,  and  all  her  other  children ;  and  there  the 
old  *<  Braeside*'  had  died,  and  he  was  lifted  from 
that  house.     She  could  not  bear  to  see  the  scat- 
tering of  all  that  she  had  lived  to  coUeot,  and  had 
gone  away  some  days  before  with  the  younger 
children  to  the  place  from  whidi  they  were  to  sail 
for  a  new  world.    The  shepherds  were  all  married 
men  also  and  had  families,  and  when  that  day's 
work  was  over,  they  were  all  to  go  their  way  for 
the  night  to  some  distant  neighbours,  on  their 
road  also  to  the  deep  seas.    The'tGspleni^dng  of 
the  big  house  was  a  dii^ressbg  thing  to  the 
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jottDger  Mn*  Campbell,  seebg  that  she  had  ex- 
pect^ to  life  Uiere  all  her  dajs ;  for  Braeaide  was 
withia  sight  of  Ofejhill,  and  that  was  half  way  to 
Upper  Bam — and  she  was  the  elder  of  the  family 
at  GhreyhilL  Thus,  in  a  sense,  she  coold  have  said 
like  the  Bbonamite  woman — ^that  she  dwelt  among 
her  own  people,  and  neither  wanted  to  be  intro- 
daoed  to  ooiui  nor  coortier.  And  she  was  sore 
put  oat  when  the  last  oow  in  the  byre  was 
brought  out  for  sale — a  white  and  black  oow 
— for  the  creature  saw  her  and  lowed  so  un- 
oommon  wise-like,  that  folks  thought  the  beast 
was  taking  leave  of  its  mistress.  The  auction- 
eer seemed  to  know  them  all  well ;  and  saw 
that  the  mistress  would  rather  not  sell  that  cow, 
for  it  is  curious  bow  in  these  hill  places  some  dumb 
animals  are  greater  fayonrites  than  others — and  so 
he  said — 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Campbell,  I  can  get  nothing 
off  thu  beast;  she'U  be  better  sent  to  Greyhill.'* 
The   farmer  was  a  proud  sort  of  man,  and  did 
Bot  Like  to  seem  down-hearted  among  neigbours — 
or  as  if  be  were  Texed  ;  but  he  said — 

**  Well,  I  suppose  she  must  be  sent  wi'  the  po- 
nies." And  the  sale  was  ended^xoept  the  little 
sales  down  at  the  shepherds'  houses. 

It  was  like  enough  that  there  also  some  of  the 
beasts  would  ha? e  been  kept,  if  poor  folk  had  not 
needed  money  for  such  a  long  journey ;  and  besides 
they  bad  no  Greyhill.  There  were  two  motherless 
children  who  dwelt  with  their  father,  and  he  had 
three  or  four  sheep,  or  **  may  be  "  more.  When 
e?erything  else  was  sold  that  belonged  to  him — 
except  the  children's  mother's  chest,  and  such 
things  as  were  to  be  needed  on  the  royage,  a  iamb 
of  that  year  and  his  two  girls — little  things  of 
four  or  fife  years  old — were  missing.  And  when 
they  were  lound  beneath  some  bushes  a  short  way 
from  the  houses,  they  had  the  little  lamb  cowering 
between  tbem — with  ropes  of  wild  flowers  round 
its  neck  ;  and  they  were  sore  distressed  when  the 
men  came  to  lead  it  away.  The  people  at  the 
sale  were  all  sorry  for  the  children  and  their  pet 
lamb,  for  all  the  other  children  had  mothers,  and 
their*s  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Campbell  was  riding  one  of  the  ponies 
down  the  brae  to  Qreyhill,  and  not  by  the  way  of 
the  sale,  for  she  had  left  her  first  house  of  her 
own  and  all  its  bien  appurtenances,  and  was  cast 
down  and  waesome ;  but  one  of  her  boys  ran  over 
from  the  crowd  to  her,  and  we  heard  him  crying, 
**  Mother,  they're  sellin'  awa  frae  them  Elsie 
an*  Nannie  Lang*s  wee  lamb!'*  In  one  or  two 
minutes  the  boy  came  running  back,  and  when  the 
lamb  was  put  up  for  sale  be  bade  the  full  price, 
and  nobody  bade  on  him,  so  it  was  sold ;  but 
some  time  after  I  heard  that  Mrs.  Campbell  per- 
suaded her  husband  to  let  tlie  children's  pet  go 
out  with  some  of  the  best  sheep  that  he  had  kept 
for  hh  Australian  farm.  I  heard  little  more  of 
the  Braeside^Sitting.  except  on  the  way  to  Upper 
Burn.  Old  Samuel  Coutt^  greatly  disliked  the 
proceeding,  and,  as  usual  with  him,  quoted  Scrip* 


hire  against  those  who  add  field  to  field.  Hot- 
ef  er  applicable  the  text  may  be,  that  was  the  Unt 
of  many  clearings  in  the  same  quarter,  oniil  t 
country  side  was  cleared  out,  and  a  lar^  Kirkjtrd 
has  grown  like  a  jungle,  for  the  weeds  hide  ill  the 
stones. 

Years  after  I  met  with  Elsie  Lang— many  yesn 
after — but  where,  or  how,  can  be  tdd  it  thi 
proper  time. 


CHAPTBB    XXIL 

TBI  Hiias  or  BLUTKBomrii. 

SuKMBB  passed  and  autumn  was  wearing  avij, 

when  my  place  of  abode  was  changed.    £re  ibea 

I  became  acquainted  with  ail  the  curious  points  ia 

the  history  of  the  heirs  of  Blinkbonuie.     They 

were  traced  in  the  dream,  wiiich  rests  oa  imi 

higher  authority  than  that  of  Dr.  More ;  for  iQ 

may  be  easily  supposed  that  I  ncf  er  inqaired  the 

particulars  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bx)se,  of  Bliakp 

bonnie,  HJfi.I.C.S.     That  would   hafc  been  ' 

possible.     Also,  being  opposed  to  inquisitifehaUtj 

into  other  people's  business,  doings,  or  dreaiitt»  a] 

my  life  Ofer,  I  learned  cfery  particular  witbod 

prying  into  things  that  did  not  concern  me,  in  ai^ 

other  way  than  in  my  affection  for  the  memory  i 

the  dead.    The  history  of  the  Blinkbonnie  heitsh 

might  be  put  into  a  short  paragraph.     Mr.  Roi 

was  born  in  the  north  country.     He  was  one  oC| 

numerous  family  who  all  died  young,  that  is  befd 

they  had  gone  out  into  the   world,  except  Ml 

Rose  and  himself.     When  their  father  and  motb 

died,  they  remofcd  to  Edinburgh,  and  dwdt  tb4 

for  some  time ;  while  the  brother  oompleted  c< 

tain  studies.  Miss  Rose  had  been  acquainted  wi 

and  one  may  aay  attached  to,  a  Mr.  Camercm,  fri 

the  same  country,  before  the  death  of  her  pareq 

He  was  the  younger  son  of,  I  belief  e,  the  yoa^l 

son  of  a  proud  Laird,  who  boasted  of  his  rdatij 

ship,  as  second  cousin,  to  the  great  Lochid.    J 

Roee  was  only  an  annuitant.     Mrs.  Rose  n 

sessed  a  f  ery  small  property.     Miss   Rose  I 

therefore  respectable,   but  not  rich.      On  i 

account,  youn^  Cameron,  some  years  prcifiM 

formed   the   idea  of    purchasing  a   proptm 

Canada,  and  acting  as  the  pioneer  of  oifiyM 

He  left  his  nati?e  land  with  that  purpose ;  hoi 

land  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  great  lakes,  ra 

house,  cleared  some  fields,  and  returned  (od 

promised  bride.     They  were  married  in  Edinra 

and  Mrs.  Cameron  parted  with  her  onlj  bfd 

never  in  a  long  life  to  meet  again. 

He  went  to  India,  and  their  correspondenoJ 
regular  for  many  years  ;  yet,  one  sees  hom^  j 
the  course  of  post  was  eighteen  isonthe  «mi  m 
that  letters  were  less  interesting  than  in  evr  tj 
Mr.  Cameron  died,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  itiM 
with  her  only  daughter,  to  one  of  tlitt 
Canadian  towns.  There  they  formed  the  ^OH 
ance  of  a  wild  and  young  officer^  WW 
then  with  his  regiment  at  that  iitmtiwu' 
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CametOD,  rather  in  opposition  to  her  mother's 
opinioD,  married  the  yonng  gentleman.  He 
was  extrayagant :  he  gambled,  and  he  spent 
money  freely.  To  shield  him  from  disgrace, 
the  lake  property,  cleared  by  Mr.  Cameron,  by  this 
time  extensive,  and  let  well — an  unusual  thing  in 
Canada  then — was  burthened  to  an  intolerable 
amoont.  The  family  suffered  penury.  This  was 
increased  when  the  young  husband  was  ordered 
with  his  regiment  to  a  distant  station.  He  was 
compelled  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  in  theur 
native  colony ;  because  he  could  not  pay  for  their 
removal.  Mr.  Rose  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Cameron's  death,  and  with  the  death  of 
his  sister.  His  subsequent  letters  had  not  been 
answered,  but  he  supposed  that  the  family  pros- 
pered. It  was  a  case  of  Highland  pride.  The 
young  wife  and  mother  was  also  sunk  in  deeper 
distress  by  the  death  of  her  husband  at  the  station 
to  which  his  regiment  had  been  ordered.  Some 
people  might  have  thought  that  such  a  worthless 
person  might  be  spared  much  sorrow — knowing 
not  how  a  loving  heart  clings  to  one's  own,  even 
throagh  much  folly.  It  seems,  moreover,  that  the 
young  officer,  except  that  he  spent  his  family 
means  and  made  no  provision  for  their  wants  — an 
important  exception — was  not  otherwise  cruel  to 
them,  and  he  had  left  all  the  papers  couuected 
with  the  mortgaged  remnant  of  his  family  estates 
with  his  wife.  She  also  had  written  at  last  to 
ber  uncle,  but  in  the  confusion  incident  to  his 
change  of  residencei  the  letters  had  not  been  re- 


ceived. Then  she  oame,  with  little  money,  to 
Scotland,  and  brought  her  family  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  *'  that  mortgaged  rem* 
nant.**  She  gathered  information  as  she  best 
could,  from  different  quarters,  without  explain- 
ing the  reason.  These  inquiries,  must  have 
been  very  shallow  and  timid,  or  she  might  have 
reached  the  truth.  But  everybody  gave  a  bad 
report  of  the  young  laird,  who  died  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  she  shrunk  from  explaining  her  con- 
nexion. Another  week  might  have  compelled 
another  line  of  action.  No  other  week  came  to 
her ;  for,  when  Br.  More  and  Mr.  Cairns  read  over 
the  papers  in  their  possession,  they  were  convinced 
painfully  that  the  mother  of  the  three  children, 
whom  David  Robertson  found  in  the  snow,  dead, 
was  the  niece  of  the  present  owner  of  Blink 
Bonnie,  and  the  wife  of  the  previous  laird,  whose 
property  had  been  sold  at  the  expiry  of  the 
mortgage. 

The  roads  of  the  two  cousins  who  never  met  on 
earth  met  in  the  same  Kirkyard  and  closed  there ; 
or  both  closed  on  a  Saturday  night  of  summer  and 
one  of  winter — in  the  water  and  in  the  snow.  A 
dark,  dark  road  had  closed  to  one,  and  a  darkening 
road  brightened  to  three  on  that  last  evening. 
Nevertheless,  the  brighter  road  of  the  three  had 
long  a  solemn  shadow  flung  over  it ;  flung  from 
the  great  oak  tree  opposite  these  windows,  and 
the  new  grave  beside  the  wall  of  the  old  Kirk  of 
Sirkhowe» 


POLITICAL   NARRATIVE. 


Thb  new  Parliament  met  on  the  last  day  of  April 
to  choose  a  Speaker,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison  was 
elected  without  opposition. 

The  messas^  from  the  throne  was  delivered  on 
the  7th  of  May,  and  was  rather  long  and  rambling. 
Mr  Lords  and  OEATLBMBif, 

We  are  comnnaded  to  infona  yon  that  her  MaJMty  haa 
availad  henelf  of  tlie  earlieet  opportouity  of  baTing  recourse 
to  yoar  advice  and  aasiataaoe  after  the  dissolatioa  of  the 
hut  Parliament ;  and  her  Majesty  traits  that  there  will  be 
feood  lafficient  time  daring  the  present  session  to  enable 
yoa  ntiifactorily  to  deal  with  varioas  important  matters, 
•one  of  whieh  had  oeenpied  the  attention  of  ParUament  in 
thr  begioning  of  thit  year. 

We  are  eomaanded  by  her  Mi^esty  to  inform  yoa  that  the 
geoeral  aspeet  of  affairs  in  Europe  affords  a  well-grounded 
eoo&deoce  in  the  continuance  of  peace. 

An  the  main  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  have 
Wa  carried  into  exeention,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  what 
nmim  to  be  done  in  regard  to  these  matters  will  be  speedily 
•eeospUshed. 

The  negotiations  upon  the  subject  of  the  differences 
which  bad  arisen  betwen  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Swiss 
Coaleileration,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Nenfchatel,  are 
Antwhig  to  a  close,  and  will,  her  Mi^ty  trusts,  be  termi- 
aalad  if  tit  arraogemeat  honourable  and  satisfactory  to  all 
pti«» 


The  negotiations  in  which  her  M^esty  has  been  engaged 
with  the  Governmcpt  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the 
Government  of  Honduras,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Central 
America,  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  close. 

We  are  commanded  by  her  Majesty  to  inform  yon  that  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  her  Majesty  and  the  Shah  of  Persia 
was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  March,  by  her  M^esty's 
Ambissador  at  Paris,  and  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  Shah  ; 
and  her  Majesty  will  give  directions  that  this  treaty  shall  be 
laid  before  you  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  have 
been  duly  exchanged. 

Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  express  to  you  her  regret 
that,  at  the  date  of  the  latest  advices  from  China,  the  differ- 
ences which  had  arisen  between  the  High  Commissioner  at 
Cantott'and  her  Majesty's  Civil  and  Naval  Officers,  in  China, 
still  remained  unadjusted.  But  her  Majesty  has  sent  to  Cbioa 
a  plenipotentiary  fully  instructed  to  deal  with  all  matters  of 
difference,  and  that  plenipotentiary  will  be  supported  by  an 
adequate  naval  and  military  force,  in  the  event  of  such  as- 
sistance becoming  necessary. 

We  are  commanded  to  inform  yoa  that  her  Majesty,  in 
conjnnctiou  with  several  other  European  Powers,  has  con 
eluded  a  Treaty  with  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the  redemp 
tion  of  the  Sound  Dues.  This  Treaty,  together  with  a  Sepa 
rate  Convention  between  her  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Den 
mark,  completing  the  arrangement,  will  be  laid  before  yoa 
and  her  Majesty  will  caose  the  meaiares  necesaary  for  falfil 
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iwg  fhe  eagagemtDti  tbertly  oontrtcted  to  be  imboiHted  for 
yonr  coat!  dent  ion. 

GlMTLIMBV  07  TBI  HOUSI  OT  COMJIOirS, 

Her  Majestj  ha*  diiectedtheestiniatet  for  theprcaent  year 
to  be  laid  before  yoa. 

They  hare  been  prepared  witb  a  eareful  attention  to 
ecoaomy,  and  with  a  dne  regard  to  the  effieieccy  of  the 
departaeoU  of  the  public  ter? ice  to  which  they  aeverally 
relate. 

Ht  LOKM  AHD  GXHTLBMEir, 

Her  M^eaty  coronanda  oa  to  recommend  to  yonr  ranie«t 
conaideration,  meaanrea  which  « ill  be  proposed  to  you  for 
the  conaolidation  and  improvement  of  the  law. 

Bills  will  be  anbmitted  to  yon  for  improTiog  the  laws 
relating  to  the  TcstAuentary  and  Matriwionial  Jurisdiction 
now  eaeretaed  by  the  Ecdeaiaatical  Coarts,  and  also  for 
checking  fraodalent  breaches  of  trust. 

Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  express  to  yoa  her 
heartfelt  gratification  at  witnessing  the  continued  well- 
being  and  contentment  of  her  people,  and  the  progrewiTe 
AavelopncBt  of  prodictire  indnatry  thronghomt  her  domi- 
aiona. 

Her  Majesty  confidently  commits  to  your  wisdom  and  care 
the  great  interesta  of  her  empire,  and  feivently  pray  a  that 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  may  be  Tonchsafid  to  yonr 
deliberationa,  and  may  lead  yon  to  coacloaiona  condncire  to 
the  olijeeta  of  her  Majesty's  ooaatant  aolioitnde,  the  welfare 
and  happincaa  of  her  loyal  and  faithfnl  people. 

Following  the  approred  pattern  and  precedent,  it 
told  nothing  that  was  not  previously  known,  and 
nothing  that  was  known  on  which  an  amendment 
could  have  been  pradentij  suspended. 

The  members  selected  to  move  the  address  in 
reply  were  new  men,  according  to  the  fashion  which 
gives  this  duty  to  persons  of  limited  Parliament  cry 
experience ;  althongh  for  this  season  the  Com- 
moners did  not  want  political  experience.  Mi. 
Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  is  a  gentleman  of  mature 
years,  yet  he  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  Chinese 
question,  and  intimated  that  the  nation  had  de> 
foated  Cobden  and  Gladstone  because  their  unso- 
phbticalcd  sense  could  not  follow  the  opinions  of 
these  very  talented  gentlemen.  Mr.  Cobden  was 
not  there  to  answer.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  willing 
to  hear  the  truth  in  silence.  General  Thompson 
alone  seemed  willing  to  maintain  the  scarcely  doubt- 
fnl  reputation  of  Yeh.  He  also  is  an  old  friend  of 
Sir  John  Bowring,  who,  more  than  any  man  of 
modem  times,  needs  to  dread  his  candid  friends. 
Certainly  those  who  remember  General  Thompson's 
good  services  to  many  liberal  measures  for  many 
years  must  feel  a  little  grieved  to  6nd  him,  in  Par- 
liament, defending  the  greatest  tyrant,  without 
exception,  of  the  day.  Although  he  spoke  "  in 
the  name  of  his  constituency,  the  hard-working 
men  of  Bradford,**  we  have  reason  to  believe  them 
to  be  a  civilised  race,  who  have  uo  particular  affec- 
tion for  the  greatest  bead  chopper  of  the  century. 

The  message  from  the  Queen  mentioned  only 
two  measures  that  Parliament  was  expected  to  pass 
during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  One  of  them 
relates  to  the  improvement  of  the  English  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  which  are  not  without  the  need  of 
some  radical  reform  ;  and  the  other  to  the  punish- 
ment of  frauduleut  directors  and  managers  of  joint- 
stock  companies.  The  declaration  of  a  dividend 
without  tiu  meana  of  payment  from  revenuo  will 


be  considered  fraudulent.  The  proceedings  in  fln 
Royal  British  Bank  and  the  Tipperary  Bank  voold 
be  considered  criminal,  and  punished  secordiDglj, 
under  this  proposed  Act.  It  is  even  supposed 
that  they  may  be  punibhed  under  the  present  lav. 

Although  the  message  from  the  Crown  was  thus 
barren  in  domestic  matters,  the  afternoon  broogbt 
important  announcements.  The  Secretary  for  tk 
Colonies  stated  his  intention  to  move  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  on  the  condition  of  i  be 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  territories.  The  Cbanccl* 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  intimated  the  renewal  of  ibo 
Committee  on  the  currency  laws.  The  Premier 
stated  that  a  new  Reform  Bill  could  not  be  passed 
in  the  session,  but  tliat  the  Govemmeut  would 
prepare  a  measure  during  the  recess,  and  sijbuit  it 
to  Parliament  at  the  commencement  of  1858.  Upcoi 
a  subsequent  evening  tlie  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty defended  the  selection  of  the  Transit  steamer 
to  convey  the  UOth  Regiment  to  China,  aad  proved 
conclusively  that  the  ship  was  all  right  and  proper ; 
but  we  deeply  regret  that  the  Transit  makes  very 
bad  work  on  the  water,  and  heartily  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  Yeh  and  the  90th,  that  they  were  all  safe 
in  China. 

The  Commons  voted  for  the  army  £9,025,360,  for 
the  effective,  and  nearly  twenty -five  per  cent,  of 
the  amount,  or  £2,221,875  for  the  non-effective 
part  of  the  force.  The  lai  ter  charge  wOl  rcroaia 
heavy  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  The 
expense  of  the  German  legion's  transference  to 
the  borders  of  the  Caffres,  in  the  Cepe  Towa 
colony,  excited  many  ill-natured  remarks;  i»et 
by  the  Premier  and  others,  by  assurances  that 
the  Germans  would  have  fought  bravely  iC 
they  had  been  required.  No  doubt  is  tlirown 
upon  the  tupposition  that  the  Germans  would 
have  fought  well  by  Iho^c  who  say  that  they 
should  not  have  been  better  remunerated  tte 
those  soldiers  who  did  fight  well.  ItwaaaWgURi 
said  Viscount  Palmerstou,  mado  by  us  when  «i 
could  obtain  no  more  trained  men  in  Britain;  ~ 
to  that  we  reply  that  tho  Germans  were 
trained,  and  this  is  the  probable  reason  why 
never  fired  a  shot  in  serious  warfare.  Thtf 
not  ready,  and  British  recruits,  enlisted  hsmg 
this. legion  was  formed,  fought,  and  fought 
many  of  them  oven  to  the  death.  We 
still  that  the  German  Legion  was  a  job,  ia4  a 
useless  one,  from  which  nobody  gained 
for  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  Gemaaii 
were  overpaid,  if  they  had  any  phiek  ia 
matter  that  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

Eight  millions  sterling  have  bees  rokai  Jv 
Navy ;  and  it  is  the  most  important    buantl 
transacted  by  the  new  House  of  CoiniaoBti. 

The  match  between  the  Princess  Bojal  dt 
land  and  the  Prince  of  Prnssia^  the  youogei^lt 
settled  matter.  The  betrothal  has  ocevmA^ 
Prussia  iu  the  usual  form.  It  has  also 
here,  in  the  shape  of  a  message  from  tbe^CM 
announcing  the  fact,  and  a  reaolution  of  tWflM 

moM  to  grant  a  dowry  ^  £iO,bOO  la  «Mb.-i 
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penftioD  of  £8,000  aDuually  to  the  Princess.  The 
dowry  «nd  pension  were  calcalaied  by  Mr.  Eoe- 
bnck  as  an  equivalent  to  a  money  payment  of 
£216,000.  He  gave  a  preference  to  the  vote  of 
one  distinct  and  finishing  sum  at  once,  but  the 
Government  preferred  to  liave  part  by  annuity  and 
part  by  ready  money.  The  vote  is  unanimous. 
The  nation  is  pleased  with  the  economical  system 
of  the  Sovereign  in  personal  affairs,  and  with  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  grant  required  from  Par- 
liament on  account  of  the  Royal  Family,  now  a 
numerous  band. 

Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Coningham  each  moved 
an  amendment  in  reduction.  Eight  members  went 
into  the  lobby  with  one,  and  thirteen  with  the 
other ;  both  these  gentlemen  are  financial  re- 
formers. Mr.  3owjer  also  intends  to  try  to  stop 
tb«  annuity,  should  the  Princess  ever  asc|nd  to 
the  throne  of  Prussia.  The  Queen's  birthday,  and 
the  return  of  the  "  Isthmian  games,"  as  Lord 
Palmerston  termed  the  Derby  race,  caused  two 
days'  vacation,  and  the  Whitsuntide  holiday's  will 
delay  business  until  the  4th  inst.,  so  that  little 
more  will  be  done  this  session. 

Tlic  Maynooth  motion  has  been  disposed  of 
for  the  session,  by  a  smart  majority  against  any 
disturbance  of  the  settlement  made  by  the  late  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  Act.  The  new  Roman  Catholic 
college  in  Ireland  appears  to  be  a  failure;  aud 
therefore  Maynooth  is  considered  more  necessary 
by  the  friends  of  the  young  priesthood. 

The  Premier  has  undertaken  the  management 
of  the  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  It 
will  pass  the  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  but 
there  is  no  security  for  its  success  in  the  Peers. 
The  Jews  are  a  peculiar  people,  who,  while  they 
bold  their  present  faith  have  an  allegiance,  differ- 
ent from,  although,  perhaps,  not  opposed  to,  their 
aliegianco  to  the  British  empire.  They  look  for 
the  independence  of  the  Jewish  "hat  ion  in  S^ria,  anv 
are  bound  to  use  any  influence,  power,  and  wealth 
tbej  may  obtain  to  achieve  that  object.  If  they 
were  saccessful,  of  course  they  could  not  return 
tbe  compliment,  by  giving  political  power  to 
Cbrsstians  dwelling  on  their  territory,  because 
ttey  would  establish  a  theocracy.  The  question 
»  not,  therefore,  purely  one  of  religions  frcet^cu. 

Although  Mr.  Locke  King  is  to  bring  in  his 
ten  pound  County  Franchise  Bill,  yet  it  can  only 
fee  wseful  for  dbcussiOn ;  as  no  measure  to  change 
ihm  suffrage  can  pass  in  the  present  year.  The 
iPremier  has  not  announced  the  details  of  his  next 
year's  measure.  Ho  even  sa^s  that  the  contents 
are  to  be  ooasidered  during  the  recess,  as  if  the 
jnnooeiit  and  unsophisticated  persons  who  form 
Um  Cabin^  had  lived  in  Juau  de  Fernandez  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  that  is,  since  1832, 
aaci  had  not  been  considering  the  sufferago  ques* 
iloai  in  erery  week  of  their  lives  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Frederick   Peel   lost   his  seat   for  Bury 
jhtfing  the  general  election;   and  has  in  conse- 
resigned  his  office  as  Under-Secretary  for 
w,  wkicb  wili  be  taken  by  Sir  John  Ramsden,  a 


wealthy  and  young  member,  to  whom  the  greater 
part  of  the  town  of  Huddersfield  belongs.  Su: 
Robert  Peel  has  also  resigned  his  position  as  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty — because,  according 
to  some  parties,  he  expects  a  visit  from  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantino  of  Russia  to  this  country  and 
does  not  wish  to  meet  him.  That  Grand  Duke 
has  encountered  in  France  the  cold  shoulder  of 
the  Prince  Napoleon,  and  here  he  would  meet  the 
displeasure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  the  Knight 
of  Tanjworth  may  be  right  ia  his  views. 

Mr.  Baring  succeeds  Sir  Robert  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, Mr.  Henry  A.  Herbert  has  replaced  Mr. 
Horsman,  as  Irish  Secretary,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Keat- 
ing, Q.C.,  has  become  Solicitor-General  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  whose  health  will  not 
permit  him  to  retain  office.  Two  members  have 
died  since  the  opening  of  Parliament,  both  Conser- 
vatives— Mr.  Davies,  member  for  Carmarthen,  and 
Mr.  Hall,  for  Leeds. 

The  Peers  have  carried  a  Divorce  Bill  partly 
through  the  forms  of  the  Upper  House,  to  antici- 
pate the  common  pressure  at  the  close  of  the 
session.  Some  bill  that  would  disentangle  married 
women  from  disreputable  husbands,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  earnings  and  property,  was  very 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  former,  and  often 
of  their  children.  The  law,  in  this  particular,  j 
stood  a  long  way  from  either  humanity  or  justice. 

The  Queen  is  expected  to  visit  Berlin  before 
the  close  of  summer,  to  examine  the  palace  in  pre- 
paration for  her  daughter's  household. 

Upon  the  day  when  the  new  Parliament  met 
the  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  last  direct  descendant  of  (korge  III.  died. 
Sixty  years  since,  the  Princess  Mary  was  the 
most  popular  of  the  young  ladies  at  t  he  Court. 
She  retained  that  position  by  her  amiability  of 
manner  to  the  end  ;  and,  unlike  the  greater  part 
of  her  family,  died  rich  leaving  no  descendants. 
She  lived  for  forty  years  unmarried,  and  a  long 
period  of  her  life,  at  its  close,  was  passed  in 
widowhood.  She  was  buried  in  St.  George's 
Chapel  on  Thursday. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  time,  the  conduct 
of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England — who 
flashed  their  refusal  to  lend  more  money  on  Gb- 
vernment  securities  to  private  holders,  in  the  face 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  day 
when  he  intimated  his  intention  of  renewing  the 
committee  on  the  charter — may  be  mentioned  as  a 
coincidence.  The  Chancellor  was,  however,  pro- 
bably in  the  conspiracy.  The  Bank  directors  dis- 
covered,  what  everybody  else  had  known  for  many 
weeks,  that  speculators  borrowed  from  them  on  the 
security  of  Consols  in  order  to  send  out  gold. 
When  the  reasons  for  this  resolution  became  gener- 
ally known,  Consols,  at  first  depressel,  rose  ia 
price. 

On  the  5  th  ultimo,  the  Manchester  exhij 
bition  of  fine  arts  was  opened  in  a  princely 
building,  erected  to  receive- the  artistical  treasmes 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  lent  from  the  gfdlenes 
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o(  nearly  all  tlio  noble  fiamilies  ia  the  land,  to 
gratify  and  instruct  the  Manchester  people  and 
their  yisitors.  The  circamstanoe  is  another  illus- 
tratbn  of  progress  in  good  will  and  kindness  be* 
tween  the  different  classes  of  society. 

The  United  States  GoTernment  are  not  formally 
to  help  Britain  and  France  in  opening  China ;  but 
if  any  advantages  can  be  taken  out  of  the  oyster 
they  are  willing  to  share  them.  This  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  States  since  they  had  an  exist- 
ence^always  personal  and  selfish — unless  indeed 
generosity  can  be  done  at  the  lowest  figure. 

The  A.merican  merchants  resident  in  China  do 
not,  however,  assent  to  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  accordingly  have  applied  to  their  Com- 
modore to  protect  the  traffic  between  Macao  and 
Hongkong.  This  gentleman  replied  that  his  force 
was  insufficient,  and  besides  that  there  could  be 
no  danger,  since  Great  Britain  held  possession  of 
one  end  of  the  passage  and  Portugal  the  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  this  course  would  not 
endanger  their  neutrality.  Thereupon,  the  diguity 
of  the  merchants  was  wounded,  they  were  not 
aware  of  any  international  law  and  treaties  which 
place  these  thirty  miles  of  water  under  the  British 
or  Portuguese  Governments.  They  further  com- 
plained that  their  Government  had  for  years  neg- 
looted  their  representations,  and  that,  though  their 
commerce  is  extensive,  Americans  have  been  almost 
invariably  indebted  to  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  for 
protection  of  themselves  and  their  property,  and 
that  it  was  to  them  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  the 
suppreaaion  of  piracy  on  the  coaat.     The  Commo- 


dore and  merchants  refer  the  whole  matter  to 
Washington. 

The  British  Goyemment  have  rejected  the 
modifications  in  the  treaty  with  the  United  States 
concerning  Central  America,  so  that  the  relatboa 
of  the  two  countries  upon  tiiat  subject  now  revert 
to  those  established  by  the  Bulwer-Clayton  treatj) 
and  are  therefore  unintelligible. 

The  invasion  of  Nicaragua  by  General  Walker 
and  the  filibusterers,  or  idle  people  of  the  States, 
having  failed,  the  United  States  Govemmeat  hare 
fastened  a  quarrel  on  New  Grenada ;  regardiag 
the  Panama  railway,  of  which  they  want  to  take 
charge,  with  the  ulterior  design  probably  of  ap- 
propriating the  narrow  neck  of  land  that  divides 
the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific. 

The  Peruvian  rupublic  having  got  into  its  nsaai 
state  0^  civil  war,  one  of  the  parties  thought  the 
seizure  of  the  British  mail  steamer,  with  certaia 
arms  and  other  valuables  on  board,  a  prudent 
measure.  The  consequence  has  been  that  their 
little  fleet  has  been  taken  charge  of  by  the  British 
Admiral  on  the  coast,  without,  however,  we  be- 
lieve, any  loss  of  life. 

The  capture  of  Mohammerah  by  General  Out- 
ram  is  expected  to  be  the  last  collision  of  the 
Persian  war,  unless,  indeed,  the  Shah  of  Persia 
should  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace — ac- 
cording to  the  advice  tendered,  it  is  said,  bj  the 
Russian  resident  at  Teheran ;  and  by  this  date 
the  ratification  should  have  been  received,  bat  it 
has  not  yet  returned. 
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The  Last  Judgment, 
This  poem  is  the  anonymous  publication  of  a 
daring  author,  who  plunges  into  the  future  as 
Milton  and  many  followers  go  backwards  to  the  past. 
The  mere  idea  of  making  the  last  judgment  the 
subject  of  a  poem*  in  twelve  books,  and  embracing 
the  scenery,  the  sentences,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
sentences,  on  all  mankind  and  demonkind,  implies 
a  bold  and  strong  imagination.  Our  material  for 
estimating  the  nature  of  the  judgment  to  come  is 
simple.  It  is  not,  however,  smaller  than  that  on 
which  Milton  built  his  "  Paradise  Lost.**  The  be- 
ginning and  the  end  concern  us  all  so  very  much, 
in  one  sensoi^and  so  very  slightly  in  another,  that 
little  has  been  authoritatively  written  concerning 
them.  Many  persons  hold  that  the  judgment  day 
will  be  one  day  on  which  sentence  will  be  de- 
clared. All  persons  believe  that  the  trial  proceeds 
now.  The  evidence  has  not  to  be  adduced,  the 
barristers  have  not  to  be  heard,  the  jury  have  not 
to   try,  for   that  has  all  been   completed.     The 

*  LKMtdoQ :  Loogouia,  Brown,  Green,  and  Xioiuniuui.     1 
ToL,  p.  834.1 


poet,  however,  takes  another  course — supposes  an 
extreme  length  of  time  occupied  in  a  trial*  which 
is  not  only  past,  but  the  sentence  partly  executed. 
He  describes  minute  witness-bearing  on  the  pail 
of  angels,  which  is  fanciful.  He  infers  that  every 
fact  in  the  history  of  all  mankind,  will  be  passed 
in  review  before  them — and  this  may  be  done 
without  the  mechanism  of  a  police  court. 

The  work  is  elaborately  finished,  and  in&aies, 
in  many  passages,  great  reasoning  and  also  atroi^ 
imaginative  powers.  "  The  Night  Before  the 
Judgment  **  is  a  startling  picture  of  one  ere  to 
come.  It  is  absolutely  consistent  with  the  Scrip* 
ture  statement  on  the  subject.  Men  sh&ll  be  ei^ 
ing  and  drinking.  As  it  was  in  Noah's  d^}%»  etea 
so  will  it  be  then.  As  with  the  flood,  so  #111. 
fire.  Men  will  be  equally  careless^  ail4 
equally  unprepared.  The  fact  would  ^ii  i  irM 
the  foolish  fears  prevalent  in  some  landa» 
some  classes  of  our  own,  respecting  a  Ji 
Eve,  to  be  foretold  months  before,  and 
approaching  comets,  and  other  sigat.  .Tlie 
of  the  poet  is  nearer  to  the  life,  iJOQ  It 
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Tb  now  the  Judgment  ere.    With  starting  beams, 
The  ton  tereDely  o'er  the  landscape  beams. 
Streaking  the  Aeei^x  cloads  with  roseate  light, 
Gilding  the  moanlain  tops  with  radiance  bright, 
Qlandng  from  ware  to  ware  on  ocean's  foam, 
And  lighting  np  e.irth*s  Tales— where,  peacefnl,  roam 
The  loving  herds,  and  crop  the  dewj  blade 
Trom  the  green  field ;  while,  in  the  forest  glade, 
Pragrant  with  flowers  and  mnsical  with  song. 
The  feather'd  choirs  their  vesper  notes  prolong. 
The  swain  his  plough  forsakes,  with  carol  ga/. 
And  homeward  o'er  the  lea  porsnes  his  way  ; 
While,  from  the  viUage  rustic  groups  are  seen 
Their  blithesome  sports  eiyoyiog  on  the  green. 
In  oool  seqnester'd  shades,  'neath  arching  boughs, 
Pood  loTers  meet,  and  breathe  theix  mutual  tows  ; 
Elated  with  glad  hope  their  plans  arrange. 
Nor  dream  of  Judgment,  nor  of  coming  change. 
In  cities  populous  no  sign  appears. 
To  tell  of  wrath,  or  kindle  human  fears. 
The  ancient  temples,  renerable,  grand,  « 

And  gorgeous  palaces,  in  beauty  stand. 
The  crowded  streeU  display  an  eager  train. 
Intent  on  business,  pleasure,  power,  or  gain ; 
Whale  in  the  marts  where  men  were  wont  to  meet, 
Each  other,  as  in  days  of  old,  they  gieet. 
With  salutation  fraught  with  flattery's  gloss. 
And  now  oonrerse  of  profit  and  of  loss. 
Of  peace  and  war,  of  politics  and  trade. 
Of  Tictoriee  won,  of  fortunes  lost  and  made. 
The  Merchant  at  his  desk,  awaits  the  time. 
In  study  deep,  when  from  some  distant  clime, 
Hia  vessel  shall  return  with  prosperous  freight. 
Of  untold  wealth  to  swell  his  rich  csUte, 
la  cell  retired,  expecting  long  to  hold 
Hi«  treasured  hoard,  the  Miser  connts  his  gold. 
The  Lawyer,  on  this  ctc  of  time's  last  day, 
OrsTcly  prepares  the  coTcnants  which  couTey 
Poasessiou  erermore  ;  long  deeds  deeign'd 
To  last  for  ages,  the  unborn  to  bind  ; 
And  leases  meant  through  centuries  to  run, 
With  wordy  intricacy  subtly  spun. 
The  Student  at  his  book  still  patient  toils. 
Drinks  wisdom  in,  and  gathers  learning's  spoils ; 
Indites  the  pleasing  thought,  the  flowing  rhyme. 
Builds  hopes  of  fame,  and  trusU  to  Utc  through  time; 
Nor,  though  he  loTes  the  erening's  gorgeous  hues. 
So  lores  them  that  they  tempt  him  from  the  muse. 
The  Beauty  to  her  toilet  now  departs, 
S&hansU  her  skill,  and  uses  all  her  arts 
To  deck  each  charm,  improve  or  add  a  grace. 
The  form  to  flatter,  or  adorn  the  face ; 
Each  robe  selects,  and  labours  to  enhance     ^ 
Her  beauty  for  the  gay  exciting  dance  ; 
lliinks  of  admirers  won,  fresh  conqaests  made. 
Of  brers  new,  and  rivals  cast  in  shade ; 
Tet  thinks  not  how  to  gain  the  Judge's  love. 
Or  win  the  robes  worn  by  the  saints  above. 
A  Bumerous  throng,  on  worldly  bliss  intent. 
Now  haste  the  haunts  of  pleasure  to  frequent, 
The  theatre,  the  masquerade,  the  ball, 
Or  where  the  song,  and  mirth,  Hud  music  call ; 
When  wioe  invites,  the  abodes  of  vice  and  sin, 
Thousaada,  fearing  no  harm,  rush  wildly  in. 

The  manner  of  the  resurrection  is  taken  from 
or  corresponds  with  the  ideas  of  tJie  elder  divitfes, 
mmd  Biay  be  iroe ;  although  the  body  is  now  more 
gnm^lj  regarded  as  the  seed  out  of  which  shall 
m§aag  an  incorruptible  body,  identified  completely 
witii  the  tabemaole  wherein  the  spirit  now  exists, 
mid  j^  different ;  as  the  stalk  of  wheat  is  identi- 
ibd  with  the  seed  eown,  and  yet  in  another  sense 
dttbfent. 


While  yet  those  trumpes-noiei  sound  through  the  skies. 
The  slumbering  dead  on  every  side  arise. 
Barriers  their  egress  interrupt  in  vain 
Nor  oak,  nor  lead,  nor  walls  their  course  restrain. 
The  tombstones  burst,  the  crumbling  earth  gives  way. 
And  vaults  funereal  see  the  light  of  day. 
The  dead  oome  forth,  each  from  his  narrow  cell, 
Though  built  around,  secured  and  guarded  well. 
Though  some  proud  monument  the  corse  might  crown 
With  large  superfluous  heap  of  stones  pressed  down. 
The  dust,  the  stones,  the  clay  instinct  with  life, 
Mysterions  move  in  strange  internal  strifis. 
Fragments  of  bodies,  scattered  fitr  and  wide 
Within  the  earth,  or  on  the  swelling  tide ; 
Some  by  the  winds  in  distant  billows  tossed, 
Transformed,  dissolved,  absorb'd,  transmuted,  lost ; 
Preserved  intact  through  each  successive  change, 
And  kept  distinct  'midst  transformations  strange. — 
Now  aU  in  haste  to  make  the  change  complete, 
Atoms  their  fellow  atoms  instant  meet. 
Straight  through  the  darken'd  air,  a  wondrous  throng, 
Bone  to  join  bone  now  swiftly  speeds  along ; 
Pursuing  through  the  atmosphere  their  flight. 
Limbs  long  dissevered,  hasten  to  unite; 
Then,  quick  as  thought,  the  long  departed  soul 
Enters  that  shrine,  which  owns  its  strong  control : 
Reanimated  moves,  with  power  inspired. 
With  vigour  young,  with  Ufe  immortal  fired. 

From  nnotber  book  of  the  poem  we  quote  a 
passage,  which  presupposes  the  conversion  of  the 
waters  into  fire,  an  unlikely  occurrence  in  the  first 
instance,  as  water  is  distiuctly  opposed  to  fire,  but 
science  indicates  the  possibility  of  the  event,  even 
from  natural  causes. 

Rivers  and  streams  all  feel  the  fervid  glow. 

And  now  through  fertile  vales  no  longer  flow; 

No  more  diffuse  abroad  on  every  side 

Beauty  and  verdure  from  their  genial  tide ; 

No  longer  dash  around  their  gUttering  spray. 

And,  murmuring  low,  punue  their  ceaseless  way, 

Or  in  deep  foaming  torrents,  fierce  and  strong. 

Fall  in  cascades,  and  madly  rush  along. 

Sudden  arrested  in  their  onward  course, 

The  waten  yield  to  that  resistless  force. 

With  loud  report  their  elements  divide. 

Ignite  and  blase  in  fury  fiur  and  wide. 

Till  in  white  smoke  they  disappear  on  high. 

Their  courses  empty  and  their  currents  dry. 

Now  streams  of  lava  and  of  molten  glass. 

Pour  from  the  hills  and  through  those  channels  pass, 

Flaming  amid  the  desolation  flow. 

Like  Sly  a  or  Erebus  in  shades  below ; 

Rolling  in  liquid  fire,  still  on  they  bound, 

Buruing  themselves,  and  burning  all  around. 

Here  Thames  displays  its  burning  lava-tide. 

There  Cam  and  Isis,  hot  and  deadly,  glide. 

Severn  and  Mersey,  H  umber,  Tareed,  and  IVnc, 

Flow  but  distinguished  by  their  fiery  line ; 

While  Derwent,  Avon,  Medway,  Ouse,  and  Trenf^ 

Sink  in  the  general  conflagration  blent. 

Here  Danube  spreads  its  tide  of  glowing  foam. 

There  Tiber  rolls  on  fire  through  mined  Rome. 

No  more  a  placid  stieam  Meander  shows. 

No  more  o*er  golden  sands  Pactolus  flows. 

All  blaxing  Tigris  and  Euphrates  roar. 

While  Jordan,  sacred  stream,  is  seen  no  more. 

Niger  grows  bright,  and  Gambia's  cnnreot  glares; 

Nilns  a  fiery  flood  o'er  Egypt  bears. 

Broad  Mississippi  glows  in  mighty  blaze. 

Lit  by  Missouri's  tributary  rays  ; 

Deep  Orinoco  and  La  Plata  gleam. 

And  A  mason  rolls  on  its  burning  stream ;  t 

While  fierce  Niagara's  tide  of  fi^  spn^,  Q IC 

Falls  headlong  thundoriog  down,  and  vanishes  My. 
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The  poem  eontabt  passages  more  roagniBceni 
than  ve  hate  quoted,  and  espeoiallj  those  in  which 
tie  pcet,  like  Dante,  seeks  to  penetrate  the  dis- 
mal abodes  of  the  lost,  and  narrates  the  woes  of 
the  fallen  angels.  To  a  splendid  theme  the  author 
has  brought  a  power,  not  worthy  certainly  of  the 
topics,  because  that  is  not  to  be  obtained  on  earth, 
but  the  power  of  analysing  and  describing  that 
which  r.o  eye  hath  seen,  in  Terse,  as  Martin 
described  it  on  canyas. 
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This  volume  comes  to  us  without  an  address. 
The  publisher*s  name  has  been  erased,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  see  the  reason.  It  consists  of 
Jjatin,  Greek,  and  English.  The  Latin  and  the 
Greek  are  meant  to  tell  us  what  the  historians  and 
statesmen  thought  of  us  in  ancient  times.  They 
had  not  the  best  of  all  characters  to  give  our 
ancestors.  The  latter  were  not  in  reality  respect- 
able men,  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  Sometimes  these 
old  geographers  were  not  fwr  wroug,  or  were 
not  wrong  in  any  particular.  C.  Julius  So- 
linus  is  made  to  bear  witness  of  us  geographi- 
cally, tnuUii  umtlis  nee  igHobiliLns  eirenmdatur. 
Of  these  isles,  he  says,  that  Ii eland  is  the  larger; 
and  of  Ireland,  lilie  anffuis  nuUus,  Jvii  rara. 
Gens  inhofpiia,  ei  Mlicosa,  Now  very  unjust  it 
was  of  Julius  Solinus  to  put  in  inhotpita  ;  for  belii- 
coia,  we  need  not  say  a  word.  Cicero  lets  out 
one  of  the  reasons  for  invading  Britain.  Ciesar 
dreamed  that  it  was  a  California,  but  not  an  ounce 
of  ftilvcr  could  be  found  in  all  the  isle~no  prey 
whatever — nisi  ex  rAancipiii» 

On  account  of  our  ancestors*  sufferings,  this 
Author  argues  that  we  should  be  what  we  have 
not  been — friendly  to  inferior  races: — 

Christianity  has  not  yet  done  its  destined  work  of  de- 
stroying the  spirit  of  conquest ;  and  powerful  nations,  call, 
ing  themselves  Christinn,  still  carry  ruin  where  they  might 
spread  peace  and  improvemeut  among  the  barbarians.  This 
luu  been  singalarly  shown  in  the  history  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  dating  which  the  civilised  world,  at  peace  at  home, 
has  witnessed  in  silence  the  sanguinary  attacks  made  by  its 
respective  members,  upon  the  rights  nod  indeprndcnce  of 
their  oncivilised  neighboars  beyond  its  f<oniicrs.  The 
Russians  in  Circassia,  France  in  northern  Africa,  the 
United  States  of  North  America  in  the  Indian  countries, 
and  Great  Britain  in  every  qnarter  of  the  globe,  have, 
during  this  period,  exceeded  the  worst  acts  of  the  worst 
times,  as  it  were,  with  a  common  consent , to  outrage  the 
claims  of  humanity,  and  with  the  nnjnstiftable  object  of  con- 
quering in  order  to  civilise. 

We  differ  enturely  from  this  statement.  Great 
Britain  for  many  years  past  has  endeavoured  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  coloured  races  and  inferior 
i.'ibcs.  Since  1815  we  have  made  their  cause  our 
o*'n.  Undoubtedly  great  evils  have  still  been  per- 
/)etrated,  but  we  are  the  only  European  nation 
who  can  exhibit  to  history  au  empire  saved.  The 
writer  has  hopes 


Happily  tlie  aiatesoe  of  good  fnliafS  ei«r  i 
favonr  of  the  oppressed,  can  be  tnced  bade  io 
they  may  well  be  designated  as  part  of  omr  wdd 
hence  it  ia  not  visionary  to  expect  their  nttiaule  \ 
If  in  Home,  150  years  before  onr  era,  Tereace  i 
universal  applause  to  his  snblime  sentiment  in  £iv 
common  fellowship  of  the  human  race,  it  ia  pi 
Christ  ian*s  more  complete  doctrine  of  "peac* 
and  good  will   towards  men,**  may  one  day  be  i 
adopted ;  and  it  will  work  no  reforms  more 
those  which  concern   the   treatment  of  tl.e  tnba»  • 
from  OS  materially  in  civilisation,  and  for  the 
composed  of  coloured  people. 

The  ground  of  oor  hope  that  sach  rdbms  wffl  be  i 
oat  opou  the  widest  scale,  ia,  that  the  aense  of  , 
equality  is  soflSciently  strong  in  the  IioiBao  hcsrt,  to  < 
tote  the  basis  of  universal  philanthropy. 

Now  we  are  not  so  very  svre  coneerniiigTe 
it  is  the  nihil  humannm  a  me  uHenmm  fmim 
we  refer  to  with  a  perfect  consciousness  of  its  i 
mon  meaning ;  but  Terence  was  sly,  and  like 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  great  Irish  agitator,  noir  is  i 
United  States,  he  may  have  bad  no  oljeeii 
a  few  slaves,  or  even  to  one  of  any  natioDy  ^ 
a  Britain,  for  example — anything  hMmnmau 
is  interual  evidence  in  the  following  extraoi 
the  hibtorian  is  a  little  out  of  date : 

In  the  Sooth  Seas,  full  of  oor  missiooariea.  of  < 
and  of  onr  adventurers,  one  island  is  alreid|y  i 
events  which  have  disturbed  the  civilised  world,  i 
c:in  bo  traced   directly,  on   the  one  hand,  to  tin  i 
those  iuternati6nal   laws  for  the  protection  of 
people,  which  would  slielter   them  in  their   «iig*— Jt  t 
sition  from  the  savage  to  the  civilised  atate;  aad  i 
other,  to  the  absence  of  any  haaume  system  of 
colonisation. 

In  these  respects,  Tahiti  is  one  of  many  is]  _ 

suffer  much  by  onr  disregard  of  right  prindplea ;  aat  i 
evils  from  French  aggression  are  bat  a  snail  pocttoa  af  || 
mischiefs  we  are  permitting  in  these  regions. 

In  the  popnlons  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archip 
lence  unceasingly  occurs,  aod  European  dviltxattOA  i 
slow  progress,  solely  by  the  want  of  meaanrea     ~ 
barbnriaus  are  ever  ready  to  respect,  when  power  is  j 
bined  with  jnstioe  and  benevolence. 

British  India,  with  all  its  progresa,  atitt 
system  which  Mr.  Fox  called  for  half  a  eantery  i 
in  China,  British  honour  has  been  reamed  fraos  is 
peril  only  by  the  devotedncsa  of  one  enlightcaed 
officer,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who,  from  his  owu  < 
integrity,  snpplied,  in  a  roost  delicate  conjinctnre^  tl 
thority  for  tlie  discharge  6f  pablie  doty,  whicb  tlio 
neu  of  the  Qovemment  at  home  had  failed  to  provide. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  China  are  parta  eif  i 
old  story.     We  are  now  in  the  days  of  Kr  T 
Bowringand  Yeh;  and  yet,whDethepoblta)iei^s 
is  scored  out  of  this  title-page,    1857 
thereupon  in  plain  figures.     Moreover,  \ 
evidence  within  the  boards  that  the  \ 
been  got  up  since  the  month  of  March  lasL 
book,  however,  can  only  be  sent  (m  uism_ 
the  Authofa  great  object  which,  be  ai^.  Iia  \ 
place,  is  to  recommend  a  great  nuon  of  all  i 
nations  as  may  find  it  convenient  to  go 
uess  with  us,  and  come  under  the  Britaak  \ 
fair  principles.     Beginning  with  our  < 
scheme  is  so  desirable  that  we  wodUL  \ 
lose  an  opportunity  of  reoomaMidkvft.  kTvi 

deration.  Digitized  by  V^ODg R  .  ,^ 
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FUmi$  of  He  lAnd  and  Water,  By  Mart  and 
fuzABETH  KtuBT.  LoadoD :  Jarrard  and  Sons. 
1  foL,  p.p.  8^. 

Tn%  Iiidies  who  have  undertaken,  in  short  and 
estertaiuing  chapters,  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
vegetable  world  to  their  readers,  have  produced  an 
anasiBg  book,  which  the  publishers  have  rendered 
Bitnetive.  The  Authoresses  have  not  repeated 
tke  commoii  crime  of  botanists,  in  making  up  a 
dry  and  learned  detail  of  names,  and  properties, 
antd  qualities,  that  half  the  world  know  nothing 
oC  and  doQ*t  want  to  know.  They  have  stated 
dearly  and  plainly  what  young  botanists  need  to 
be  told,  and  in  a  very  pleasant  style,  with  beauti- 
ful versee,  like  bouquets,  here  and  there;  and 
illustrative  stories  told  in  the  following  way  : — 

]>U«e  is  a  let-weed,  tod  is  eaten  ns  food  by  the  lower 
dnwa  of  Scoteli  wcA  Irish.  It  is  said  to  be  very  bene Icial 
to  Um  healUi,  and,  when  properly  cooked,  to  taste  like  roasted 
(paters. 

A  little  boy  was  once  brought  ap  in  a  remote  viKap^e  on 
the  eoeist  of  Scotland.  His  father  was  a  fisherman,  and  the 
fiunily  lived  almost  entirely  opon  dulse.  The  boy  grew  np, 
hi— Hi  LI  a  rich  man,  and  went  to  live  in  London,  where  he 
had  a  grand  house,  and  a  larie  establishment  of  servants ; 
hat,  though  surrounded  by  every  luxury,  he  always  longed 
after  hb  laToorite  dulse.  At  last,  he  sent  to  his  natirc 
vilfafe,  and  requested  to  have  some  foraarded  to  him.  This 
Waft  aeoordiagly  done,  and  every  day  dulse  was  set  upon  his 
tabla^  to  the  great  horror  of  his  friends,  who  wondered  how 
aaj  o«e  eould  possibly  relish  a  sea-weed.  The  Icelanders, 
too,  wottid  be  sorry  to  be  without  dulse.  They  prepare  it 
\9  waahing  it  in  spring  water,  and  then  exposinjif  it  to  dry, 
wlm  it  beeomet  covered  over  with  a  fine  white  powder.  This 
powder  is  very  good  to  eat,  and  they  pack  it  up  in  casks  to 
kwp,  at  we  ^  flour.  It  is  eaten  with  fish  and  butter,  or, 
aosoffiag  to  the  taste  of  the  richer  classes,  boiled  in  milk, 
aai  mixed  with  a  little  flour  of  rye.  Cattle  are  very  foud  of 
dobe,  aad  seek  for  it  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  Sometimes, 
at  low  water,  an  unfortunate  sheep  will  go  so  far  from  home 
is  awroh  of  it,  and  stay  so  long  upon  the  shore  as  to  be  sur- 
I  by  the  tide,  and  even  to  bo  washed  away.  On  this 
nt  the  plant  has  been  called  the  sheep's  dulse. 

We  can  hardly  tell  as  to  the  fisherman's  rich 
a0B*s  pnotioe  in  London;  but  here  in  Scotland 
vebody  eats  dulse  as  a  meal,  or  as  part  of  their 
Ibodl — unless  such  a  thing  has  been  done  in  ex* 
traae  famine.  Dulse  are  taken  by  all  cUsses  who 
like  ihem»  as  cresses  are  used*  in  London,  and  else- 
where. 

ficMBe  ?ery  sdentiflc  persons  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  know  the  use  of  the  ferns.  The  weavers  of 
Ibfksbire  i^qpear  to  know  these  things  better  than 
tlie  learned: 


TW  eaanon  brake  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  o1 
Eo^sli  fent,  aad  is  foond  upon  every  moor  and  common 
tkroeghoot  the  kingdom.  It  varies  in  siae  according  to  the 
aoll  itt  which  it  grows ;  in  moist  shady  woods  it  attains  an 
oftonooos  size,  and  is  many  feet  high,  but  in  dry  sandy 
phrfa  it  beeomes  very  diroinative,  and  is  often  not  more  than 
tott  ioclies.  It  eontaiai  a  grvat  deal  of  alkaline  juice,  and 
tiio  yoor  weavers  of  Yorkshire  turn  it  to  very  good  account. 
I'Wlwo  Aey  have  finished  weaving  a  piece  of  doth,  the  next 
r  to  l«  done  is  to  take  it  to  the  mill,  that  it  may 
_  » t^  process  of  foiling.  Tliis  process  mnkes  the 
I  -«f  t  thicker  and  eloser  texture,  for  it  is  beaten  a  long 
wCtJi  woods*  hammtrs,  wbieh  eaases  the  stntf  to 
» aid  tkiM  briogt  the  threads  nearer  together.    But 


it  is  necessary  that  the  doth  should  be  eatirdy  freed  from 
grease,  and  to  deanse  it  soft  soap  is  generally  used.  The 
brake  fern  is  cheaper  than  soap,  beeause  it  costs  the 
weaver  nothing,  and  he  sends  bis  wife  and  children  to  tlie 
fields  and  commons  to  collect  it.  He  then  throws  it  into 
the  mill  with  his  piece  of  dolh,  and  the  alkali  it  contains 
has  the  same  etfeot  as  soft  soap. 

Perhaps  some  chemist  might  act  upon  Ihe  hint, 
and  ascertain  how  far  ferns  might  operate  as  a 
substitute  for  tallow.  There  is  much  value  in  our 
weeds  and  wild  flowers  that  art  has  never  yet  ex- 
tracted. The  engravings  iu  the  volume  appear  to 
be  executed  faithfully  and  with  taste. 


CArisliaHiiy  and  Infidelitj^,     An  Exposition  of  tlie 

Arguments  on  Both  Sides.     By  S.  S.  Hbnnsll. 

London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  1  Vol.^ 

Pp.  173. 

Mr.  Gkorgo  Baillie,  of  Glasgow,  proposed  a  prize 
for  the  best  comparison  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  Christianity — to  be  printed  on  opposite 
pages,  so  that  all  readers  might  see  both  sides  of 
the  question.  The  enterprise  was  perilous  and  if  i|: 
was  to  be  done,  it  should  have  been  committed  not 
to  the  chances  of  a  prize  essay ;  but  to  a  first* 
class  man — if  any  such  mau  would  have  under- 
taken the  work.  It  is  easier  to  object  than  to 
reply,  and  more  space  therefore  should  be  given 
to  the  one  work  than  to  the  other.  We  take  the 
first  objection  and  reply : — 

Tiia  idea  of  Revelation  necessarily  pre-supposes  a  Deity, 
an  intelligent  Being,  who  bus  certain  designs  with  regard  to 
man.  This  Being  also  cannot  be  tlioaght  of  separately  from 
the  Author  of  Nature.  But  all  the  operations  of  nature 
are  more  and  more  discovered  to  be  in  a  regular  series  of  se* 
quences,  which  seem  best  described  as  fixed  law*  ;  whereas 
ReTclation  supposes  an  unexceptionable  interference  in  hu- 
man affairs  on  the  part  of  God.  And  hence  at  the  outset, 
springs  an  incongruity  in  the  idea  we  can  form  of  Ood,  and 
his  mode  of  working. 

Antver, — Our  faculties  are  too  limited  to  judge  respect* 
ing  the  Divine  Being.  What  seems  inconsistency  to  our 
narrow  comprehension,  would  doubtless  resolve  itself  into 
perfect  harmony,  if  we  knew  the  whole — if  we  could  see  as 
Ood  sees.  What  appear  to  us  as  fixed  law  and  personal  in- 
tervention of  Ood,  may  iu  reality  have  no  such  distinction 
in  their  nature  ;  since  the  seeming  mechanical  course  of 
nature  roust  yet  be  under  the  constant  sway  of  His  arbitrary 
will,  and  can  be  fixed  only  in  so  far  as  His  pleasure  remains 
fixed. 

The  answer  to  the  objection  should  have  been  a 
denial  of  the  assumed  incongruity.  It  has  no 
existence.  Nolhjng  is  more  natural  and  reason* 
able  than  that  the  Creator  should  communicate 
**  His  will  to  the  creature." 

We  make  another  quotation— which  consists  of 
quotations  taking  the  shape  required  in  the  plan 
of  the  essay. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  tword  of  Hahoromed  was  tlie  infin* 
ence  which  subjected  Arabia,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia  to 
the  religion  of  Islam,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  Roman 
empire  was  first  conquered  to  Christianity  by  the  sword. 
Befora  CoDttantine,  Chrittians  ware  bat  a  imaU  fraetioa  of 
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tlM  mpira.  Ib  tb«  prMedisg  eeatuj  tbey  li»d  gone  on 
deterionitiDg  is  good  seMe,  and  nott  probably,  therefore, 
io  moral  worth,  a&d  had  aiade  no  soch  rapid  progreu  io 
nnnbeti  as  to  imply  that  by  the  mere  proceta  of  cooYeraion 

hey  would  erei  Christ ianiae  the  empire We 

may  aay,  in  aome  aense,  that  the  Christian  aoldiers  in  Con- 
at«Btine*a  armiea  conqocred  the  empire  (that  is.  the  imperial 
ippointments)  lor  Christianity.  Bat  Paganism  snbctsted, 
eren  in  spite  of  Imperial  allarements,  until  at  length  the 
sword  of  Theodosius  Tiolently  suppressed  heathen  worahip. 
So  also  it  waa  the  spear  of  Chatlemagoe  which  droTe  the 
Saions  to  baptism,  and  deeided  the  extirpation  of  Pagaaiaai 
from  Teutonic  Europe.  There  ia  nothing  in  all  thia  to  dis- 
tinguish the  outward  hiatory  of  Chriatianity  from  that  of 
Jlahommedism.  Barbarous  tribes  now  and  then,  Teneratiug 
the  sapfriority  of  our  knowledge,  adopt  our  religion ;  ao 
hare  Pagan  nationa  in  Africa  Toluntarily  become  Huasul- 
mans.  But  neither  we  nor  they  can  appeal  to  any  caae, 
where  an  old  atate-religion  baa  yieMed  without  warlike 
compulsion  to  the  force  of  heavenly  truth, — **  charm  we 
nerer  ao  wiaely.* 

Antmer, — If  the  Imperial  aimica  "  whidi  coaquered  the 
empire  for  Chriatianity"  were  to  any  conaid*rabIe  eztent^ — 
and  it  muat  hare  been  ex  hjfpoiken  to  a  prcTailing  extent — 
compoaed  of  Chriatiaas,  Chriatianity  had  made  at  least 
eqnal  progreaa  in  the  rankaofdril  life  .  .  .  Suppoaing  Con- 
stantioe  a  pcHHc^  oooTert,  it  coald  only  be  beeaaae  he  aaw 
that  Chriatianity  had  done  its  work  to  such  an  extent  aa  to 
randcr  it  mora  probable  that  it  would  assist  him  than  he 
could  assist  it.  .  .  .  Is  it  not  plain  that  Christiauity  must 
in  some  fashion  hare  conquered  its  millions  before  Constan- 
tine,  or  any  other  roan  was  likely  to  attempt  to  conquer  the 
empire  for  Chriatianity,  or  to  succeed  in  doing  so  if  he  bad. 
Is  there  an  iaatance  on  record  of  a  people  suddenly,  at  a 
momenta  notice,  changing  its  religion,  or  rather — for  thia  ia 
the  true  repre»entation — of  many  different  nations  changing 
their  wumy  different  religions  at  the  Mimplt^  command  of  their 
aorereign,  and  he  too  an  upstart  P  In  two  cases,  and  in 
only  two  it  may  be  done  ;  first  by  an  unsparing  aae  of  the 
sword,  the  brief,  aimple  altematire  of  Mi^ommed,  Death  or 
the  Koran  ;  the  other  when  a  new  form  of  belief  haa  con- 
▼erted  the  balk  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  ;  of  which, 
in  this  case,  the  conversion  of  the  army  is  a  tolerably  signi- 
ficant indication. 

The  answer  in  ibis  case  is  equally  bare,  altbongh 
efficient  so  far  as  it  extends ;  but  the  grand  replj 
is,  that  Christianitj  declines  the  use  of  the  8word» 
and  e?er  stigmatises  it  as  sinful. 


Kirby  and  Spencers  Entomology,      Sevenlh  edition. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Long- 


Tbi  seTcnth  edition  of  this  yalnable  work  came 
into  our  possession  in  the  winter  season,  when  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  study  entomology  out  of 
doors.  Circnmstances  have  now  changed,  and 
most  people  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  some 
genera  of  insects ;  for  they  are  the  more  nnmerons 
class  of  the  wor]d*s  inhabitants.  Messrs.  £irby 
and  Spence  commenced  the  study  of  British  insects 
nearly  sixty  years  ago.  They  continued  to  commu- 
nicate mutually  the  results  of  their  researches  into 
the  habits  and  history  of  insects  for  forty-four 
years.  Mr.  Eirby  suggested  the  idea  of  an 
inglish  work  on  British  entomology  nearly  fifty 
years  since,  and  they  agreed  to  work  together. 
Few  partners  have  been  ever  more  steady  or  suc- 
cessful, in  the  pursuit  of  any  profession,  than  they 


were  in  the  pursiiifc  of  scMsoe.    It  is  not  io  be 
expected  that  the  results  of  their  labours,  althtmgk 
peculiarly   pleasing  to  themselves,  were  equally 
profitable  with  those  of  ordinary  business;  bn^ 
even  in  that  sense,  the  text-book  of  British  ento- 
mology for  so  many  years  must  have  been  prodoc- 
tive.      The  seventh  edition  of  the  work  has  been 
publbhed  in  one  volume,  at  a  remariutbly  cheap  pricfl^ 
or,  in  the  words  of  the  note  at  its  commencement 
"  One-sixth  of  the  price  of  the  sixth  edition.'*  An  sp- 
pendix,  containing  the  history  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  furnished  by  Mr.  Spenoe,  to  Mr. 
Freeman's  "  Life  of  Mr.  Kirby,**  is  attached  to  this 
edition.     A  volume  of  this  character  requires  no 
notice  from  the  press.     Its  merits  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  public  for    forty-two  yean; 
although  they  have  accumulated  with  suooessive 
editions,  for  a  new  edition  by  no  oieans  implies  the 
repitition  of   all    matter.      The    work  rensiBt 
divided  into  different  chapters  beginning  with  the 
direct  and  indirect  injuries  caused  by  insects — 
the  direct  and  indirect  benefits  which  they  confier 
—  and  their  habitations — societies — ^food — means 
of  defence,  and  other  charaoteristios.     These  sub- 
jects are  discussed  in  an  admirable  and  perfect 
manner.     The  injuries  inflicted  by  insects  on  nan* 
kind  have  been  far  greater  than  those  oommiUed 
by  any  other  living  beiugs.     The  beasts  of  tho 
forest  have  never  caused  the  destruction  of  life  to 
mankind  achieved  by  insects.     The  eastern  plague 
has  been  traced  to  vast  numbers  of  dead  locoaUy 
whose  bodies  have  corrupted  the  atmosphere.     It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  from  some  eause  the  terrU 
ble  visitations  of  this  scourge  have  been  less 
mischievotis   in  modem  than  in  previous  times. 
And  as  mankind  are  spreading  over  all  the  eartlk— 
rooting  out  or  subjugating  the  wild  animals,  tte 
insect  world  also  will  be  brought  in  a  great  nen» 
sure  under  their  power.     Still,  the  following  p«i» 
sage,  from  many,  shows  our  weakness  against  \km 
smaller  of  our  natural  enemies  :— 

An  ant  also  nakes  a  lodgment  in  the  interior  of  the  aa^v 
eane  in  Guiana,  and  destroys  it.  Another  spedes  of  ihm 
latter  genus  does  not  detour  it,  and  is,  therefore,  impra^Mli^ 
called  fomica  sacekaritora,  by  Linn^ ;  but,  by  making  Ha 
nests  for  shelter  under  the  roots,  so  injures  the  plants 
tbey  become  unhealthy  and  nnproducUre.  Thae 
about  seventy  years  ago,  appeared  in  such  infinite 
in  the  island  of  Granada,  as  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  ealUvfliiaK 
of  this  plant,  and  a  reward  of  £SO,000  was  oiered  to  wmjf 
one  who  should  discorer  an  effectual  mode  of 
Their  numbers  were  incredible.  They 
the  hills  like  torrents,  and  the  plantatiom,  aa 
path  and  road  for  miles,  were  filled  with  tbas: 
domestic  quadrupeds  perished  in  consequence  of  As 
Bats,  mice,  and  reptiles  of  ereiy  kind,  became  aa 
to  them,  and  even  the  birds,  which  they  attadwd 
they  alighted  on  the  ground  in  search  of  food, 
rassed  as  to  be  at  length  unable  to  resist  them, 
water  oppoaed  only  a  temporary  obstacle  to  their 
the  foiemost  t ashing  blindly  on  to  certain  death,  i 
armies  constantly  following,  till  a  bank  was  k 
carcases  of  those  that  were  drowaed  snficieat  to 
waters,  and  allow  the  main  body  to  pass  over  in 
Etcd  the  ali-de?oQring  element  of  fire  was  trisA 
When  lighted  to  arrest  their  roate^  th^  taslai  _ 
Msjwiatadi  myriads  tfmUliwa^ertwg^ 
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i\aA  \hn  patrioUcHlly  de?o(«d  thcmselretto  certain  deatli  for 
the  eommon  good,  were  bat  as  the  pioneers,  or  advanced 
guard,  of  a  ooantless  army,  which,  by  their  self-sacrifice,  was 
enabled  to  pass  unimpeded  and  unhurt.  The  entire  crop  of 
•taoding  canes  was  burnt  down,  and  the  earth  dug  up  in 
ererr  part  of  the  plantations ;  but,  in  tain  was  every 
attenpt  of  man  to  effect  their  destruction,  till,  in  1780,  it 
pleased  Providence  to  annihilate  them,  by  the  torrents  of 
rain  vhich  accompanied  a  hurricane  roost  fatal  to  the  other 
West  India  isUnds. 

The  benefita  direct  or  indirect  of  insects  are 
beaatifolly  described  by  the  authors  of  this  work. 
Thus  gnats  or  mosqaitoes  are  the  plague  of  Euro- 
peans and  e?en  of  natives  in  all  tropica),  and  in 
manj  temperate  countries.  If  stagnant  water, 
either  in  cisterns  or  other  places,  is  not  allowed 
near  the  bouse,  the  gnats  will  not  appear ;  but  if 
stagnant  water  be  allowed  to  remain  it  is  better 
that  men  should  suffer  from  gnats,  than  from  the 
pobouous  qualities  that  it  would  develope  rapidly 
without  the  larvs.  The  insect  dyes  are  the  finest 
that  men  employ.  The  insect  cloth  is  the  finest 
that  mankind  wear.  The  insect  food  Jonathan 
OS  the  mountains  of  Palestine  found  to  be  the 
most  nourishing  in  his  hour  of  faintness  that  he 
oould  have  used.  To  an  insect  we  are  indebted 
for  the  ink  with  which  we  write ;  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  many  seeds,  for  the  removal  of  many 
nuisances — and  indeed  they  are  the  great  array  of 
scavengers  employed  to  cleanse  the  earth. 

This  editbn  of  the  Entomology  should  render 
the  science  more  popular  with  that  very  numerous 
diiss  to  whom  the  cost  of  many  scientific  works  is 
so  affliction. 


(^ara  Woochoard  and  Her  Bay  Dreams,     1  vol. 

Pp.  186.     London  :  Knight  and  Son. 
This  is  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  little  works  on 
religious  subjects.     It  is  a  biography  not  com- 
pleted, for  the  subject  thereof  is  left  in  compara- 
tive happiness   and   health.     She  desired  to  be 


rich,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  an  avnt  and 
uncle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  to  visit  with  them 
in  Edinburgh.  They  are  represented  as  fashion- 
able, mercantile,  rich—  and  we  must  say,  rather 
unlike  the  well  to  do  mercantile  people  of 
Edinburgh — for  they  are  careless  even  of  the  out- 
ward forms  of  religion,  patronise  the  opera,  and 
even  the  theatre.  We  are  inclined  to  suppose 
that  Edinburgh  has  been  written  by  mistake  for 
London.  Our  object  in  noticing  the  little  book  is 
to  quote  the  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
Miss  Clara  Woodward  spent  her  first  morning  in 
Edinburgh,  and  then  say  something  upon  the  re- 
flections of  the  author  thereupon : 

A  large  rosewood  desk,  standing  on  a  chiffom^e,  in  one 
comer  of  the  room,  attracted  her  attention;  and  she  re* 
membered  her  aunt  had  told  her  that  there  was  a  compart- 
ment inside  the  chiffoni^re,  where  she  might  put  away  her 
books,  and  that  it  already  oontalned  a  number  that  might  be 
interesting  to  her,  if  she  was  fond  of  reading.  She  un- 
locked this,  and,  alter  carefully  disposing  of  the  few  volume 
she  had  brought  from  home,  began  to  look  over  the  others. 
The  first  selected  was  evidently  a  novel,  and  this  she  laid 
aside,  as  she  recollected  having  received  a  caution  aboot  the 
evils  of  novel-reading.  She  took  up  another,  wbioh  k>oked 
harmless  and  inviting,  and  seating  herself  upon  a  eomfort- 
able  sofa, -began  to  read. 

Very  soon  her  whole  attention  was  absorbed  in  the  narra- 
tive, which,  though  not  above  a  silly  romance,  was  full  of 
adventures,  and,  entirely  unconscious  of  anything  tise»  she 
read  on  foi  two  whole  hours,  and  then  started  to  hear  her 
aunt*8  voice  close  beside  her,  exclaiming, 

**  Why,  Clara,  you  look  as  if  yon  had  dressed,  I  don*t 
know  how  long ;  yet  you  were  so  very  quiet,  that  I  expected 
to  find  you  in  bed.'* 

*'  You  know,  aunt,  I  have  been  used  to  getting  up  early 
at  home ;  so  I  awoke  a  long  time  ago,  and  since  then  I  have 
been  rending  this  book." 

The  writer  of  this  extract  must  have  surely 
forgotten  that  we  find  it  in  a  novel ;  that  Clara 
Woodward  is  a  little  novel,  and  that  all  novels 
depend  for  character  upon  their  object.  The 
major  moral  of  the  book  is  to  act  out  religion ; 
the  minor,  to  stop  at  home,  lead  a  quiet  life>  and 
avoid  frivolous  company. 


OBITUARY    NOTICES. 


HER  KOTAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUCHESS  OP 
GLOUCESTER. 
Iv  (he  number  for  last  month  appeared  a  notice  of  the 
death  of  the  last  link  which  had  united  the  great  literary 
characters  of  the  last  with  those  of  the  present  generation ; 
it  low  happeua  that  this  month's  publication  contains 
the  anaouncement  of  the  decease  of  the  last  surviving  child 
of  George  the  Third,  at  the  ripe  age  of  81  years. 

The  Princess  Mary  was  the  fourth  danghter  and  eleventh 
chiU  of  King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and  was  born 
OB  the  11th  April,  1770,  a  few  months  after  her  cousin,  and 
ultlmttety  her  husband,  the  Duke  o(  Gloucester,  whose 
UrthiUy  waa  the  15lh  January  in  the  same  year.  When 
^ildreB  they  were  thrown  much  into  the  society  of  each 
Olhcfy  the  reault  of  which  was  an  affectionately  mutual 
sttackmeat^  which,  however,  for  state  reasons,  was  not 


brought  to  a  successful  termination  until  their  marriage  on 
the  2drd  July,  1816.  The  Ro>al  Duke— who  vied  with  his 
brothers-in-law,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Caw- 
bridge,  in  personal  exertions  and  pecuniary  assistance  in 
behalf  of  the  charities  of  the  kingdom,  and  who,  as  each  of 
them  dropped  off,  at  last  divided  that  labour  with  the  late 
Duke  of  Cambiidge — died  in  November,  1884,  since  which 
time  his  widow  has  not  appeared  more  frequently  before  the 
public  than  state  necessity  required,  but  spent  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  at  her  residence,  Piccadilly,  and  her  aeat  at 
Bagshot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  of  which  places  her 
charity  was  munificent  and  nnosteutatious.  Her  fondness 
for  children  was  remarkable,  and  being  from  age  compelled 
to  observe  early  hours,  her  greatest  enjoyment  for  many 
seasons  past  waa  to  collect  around  her  the  javeaile  bcaocbet 
or  «..  BobUit,  .t  QloBc.ri.r  l^B,.^^^  ^y  GoOg le 
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OBlTUAtT  SOTICES. 


Her  Boytl  Highnew  wtt  boried  on  the  8th  alt.,  in  a 
▼aiiU  bende  her  hntband,  at  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor, 
with,  according  to  her  will,  at  little  ceremoBy  as  was  coo- 
aiatent  with  her  rank. 

The  Hoyal  Marriage  Act,  which  it  to  frequently  qaoted, 
was  originally  patted  to  prevent  timilar  marriaget  to  that 
eootracted  by  the  parentt  of  the  late  Dake,  and  of  the  Dake 
of  Cnnbcrlaud,  brothers  to  George  the  Third,  the  former  of 
whom  married  a  Coantest-Dowager  of  Waldegrave,  and  the 
latter  a  Mrs.  Hortov.  Independent  of  state  considerations, 
there  were  in  either  ease  personal  circa mstanoes  which  ren- 
dered these  alliances  most  aadesirable.  Up  to  within  the 
last  twenty  years  there  was  a  person  caasing  great  annoy- 
anee  to  the  Royal  fiunily,  who  clainied  to  be  the  oflbprtng  of 
the  Dake  of  CamberUnd,  and  who,  althoagh  married  to  a 
joarneyman  painter  of  the  name  of  Serres,  claimed  and 
assaraed  the  title  of  **  the  Princess  Olive  of  CamberUnd.*' 
By  this,  and  dressing  her  serraatt  in  the  Royal  liTeries,  she 
obtained  credit  to  a  Urge  amount,  and  was  sabseqneatly 
relieved  by  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Coort.  To  prevent  a  re- 
carrenoe  of  similar  events,  the  Bill  in  qaestion  was  passed, 
and  by  itseUoses  enacts,  that  none  of  the  descendants  of 
George  the  II.  shall  marry  withont  the  consent,  of  the  Crown, 
provided  they  be  onder  25  years  of  age,  or  shoaU  it  be  refosed 
when  above  that  age,  without  the  consent  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  cannot  act  unless  the  applicant  wait  a  year 
to  learn  if  Parliament  be  averse  to  the  proposition.  The 
law  has  ever  sinoe  been  acted  upon,  though  the  late  Duke 
of  Sossex^aet  it  at  defiance  by  marrying  twice.  By  Lady 
AngwU  Murray  ho  had  two  diildren,  who  upon  the  death 
of  WillUm  tlie  Foartb,  claimed  to  have  the  marriage  recoj- 
nised  in  Hanover,  in  case  of  failure  in  the  male  heirs  af  the 
Ute  king,  when  the  Chambers  fully  admitted  their  title,  and 
they  were  accordingly  placed  on  the  list  of  names  belonging 
to  the  Royal  family  of  that  kingdom. 


MAJOR  CALDER  CAMPBELL, 

Lati  of  the  II.E.I.C.  service,  died,  on   the  13ih   M.^y,  of 
angtna  pectoris,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

This  oifioer  greatly  distinguished  himself  upon  several 
occasions  while  in  IndU,  but  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  been  known  in  literary  circles  as  one  of  tho  most 
pleasing  writers  of  the  day.  While  resident  in  India,  and 
now  twenty.six  years  ago,  he  published  a  volume  of  poetry, 
under  the  title  of  **  Liys  from  the  East,"  which  were  favour- 
ably received  by  the  public.  He  published,  many  years 
afterwards,  **  GLecoUectioos  of  Rambles  at  Home  and 
hrrtd,"  whidi  were,  we  believe,  also  successful.  A  short 
time  since  we  noticed  "  A  Soldier's  Recollections  of  Burmah 
and  the  East,"  also  written  by  the  deceased  geotleman. 
After  his  return  from  India,  }£ajor  Calder  Campbell  gene- 
rally rbsided  in  Loudon.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  periodical  piess.  Many  of  his  sonnets  have  appeared  in 
this  Magazine,  to  which^  for  several  years  after  its  com- 
mencement, he  was  a  regular  contributor.  Few  men  have 
written  more  and  better,  among  the  miny  Anglo-Indians 
who  have  recently  attained  a  distinguished  place  in  our 
literature.  He  also  frequently  wrote  for  the  professional 
periodicals,  and  in  nearly  every  monthly  work  of  note. 
Major  Calder  Campbell  was  a  son  of  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell, 
minister  of  Ardeseir ;  and  by  his  mother's  side  he  was  a 
eousin  of  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Calder.  He  served  in  the 
first  Burmese  war,  under  the  Ute  Sir  A.  Campbell,  the 
father  of  Sir  John  Campbell,  who  was  killed  at  the  Redan 
before  SebastopoU  Major  Calder  Campbell  was  much 
esteemed  among  a  numerous  circle  of  literary  persons  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  formed  in  London,  and  many  of  his 
old  Oriental  friends  will  deeply  regret  his  death.  By  many 
of  our  readers  the  name  is  well  remembered,  for  daring  a 
long  period  few  of  our  numbers  were  published  without  its 
appearing  in  them,  attached  alwayi  to  lines  wor.  "ly  of  being 
read  and  remembered. 


LORD  BADSTOCK. 
Os  the  llth  Miy,  at  hU  hous?,   PorlUnd  place,  Loalon, 
the  liord  R;ulstock,  in  the  71»t  year  of  bis  aje. 

His  Lordship's  death  wa«  rather  sodde.i,  for  lie  «> 
taken  unwell  only  the  Saturday  preceding. 

Befare  his  »ucc<^sion  to  the  title  he,  as  was  bis  f*thef , 
was  well  known  for  many  brilliant  exploits  as  the  Hoa. 
C  iptain  Waldegrave,  especially  in  leading  seircral  desperate 
attacks  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  at  the  time  that  eanntr;  vas 
in  subjection  to  France.  For  these  and  many  other  wiux* 
he  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Baih»  and  viih  the 
appointment  as  one  of  Her  Majcstv's  naval  aide  de-campt. 
But  in  later  years  he  will  be  more  remembered  by  his  title 
as  being  among  the  foremost  who  devoted  their  time  to  piooi 
and  charitable  pursuits.  No  opportunity  was  missed  ot 
doing  good  by  personal  exertion,  persuasion,  or  by  peconiary 
assistance,  especially  on  behalf  of  those  societies  whieii  hive 
the  moral  welfare  of  sailors,  or  the  education  of  yoath,  for 
their  espeeUl  object. 

The  peerage  was  first  granted  to  Admiral  Gaorge  Walde- 
grave, a  younger  brother  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  thit  name, 
for  his  successes  against  the  French  in  1797.  The  lite  peer 
who  succeeded  his  father,  is  succeeded  by  his  oalj  lOSi 
now  the  third  Baron  Radstock. 


GENERAL  SIR  JAMES  MACDONELL. 
This  gallant  oflScer,  who  died  on  the  25th  of  May,  was  the 
third  son  of  Duncan  Macdonell,  Esq.,  of  Glengarry.  Es 
entered  the  army  in  1796,  as  ensign,  and  immediately  be- 
came lieutenant  of  the  101st  foot,  but  afterwards  joiaed  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  with  which  regiment  he  saw  very  raaek 
service,  and  participated  in  the  honours  which  that  galls  at 
regiment  won.  With  his  first  regiment  he  was  io  the  ei- 
pcdition  to  Calabria  in  1805  and  1806,  and  with  the  Ooarii 
went  through  the  campaigns  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Fraace. 
As  Waterloo  was  his  Ust  battle,  so  was  it  the  most  brilliaat 
of  his  many  brilliant  achievements.  To  him,  in  cotyuactwu 
with  the  late  Lord  Saltoua,  was  confided  the  defooee  of  tfcfr 
chateau  Hougoumont,  the  key  of  the  D«iks  of  WelHagtu^* 
position  ;  and  the  determined  stand  there  made  hj  tha 
British  troops  against  every  attempt  of  the  Fneoch  to  «ip* 
ture  the  place,  lias  now  become  a  portion  of  history.  W 
this  service  the  Duke  thanked  him  most  sincerely  alll«  ^ 
battU.  . 

That  his  exploits  were  great  and  appreciated,  it  w^ 
demonttrated  by  hit  rewardt :  Knight  Commander  of  tbi 
Beth,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  Knight  of  8fc 
Vladimir,  and  Knight  of  the  Hanoverian  Gnelpbic  oidlj 
In  addition  to  thete,  he  wore  a  gold  medal  for  the  Vat6e« 
Maida,  a  tilver  one,  with  four  dasps,  for  the  vidoriM^ 
SaUmanca,  Vittoria,  Nivelle,and  the  Nive, — and  tlicW«*i 
loo  medal.  In  1830,  he  was  made  a  nugor-^Mcnl ;  k 
1841,  a  lieutenant-general,  and  general  in  1854;  aad  h 
18^,  he  was  nominated  Colonel  of  the  7lat  Higtt" 
Regiment. 


MR.  ROBERT  BURNS. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  post  died  at  his  restdeaoe, 
on  the  14th  of  May,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  ago. 

Mr.  Burns  inherited  much  of  his  father**  latM^r^ 
from  his  previous  occupation  under  Ooveromeot,  hai  N 
few  opportunities  of  displaying  it  before  the  pabliof^  Vl 
tome  years  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement  apoo  a  supeMndl 
tion,  meritoriously  earned  by  long  and  fiuthfiil  wonfM 
His  ^loonversational  powers  were  the  delight  of  aD  ^ 
had  the  pleasure  of  mixing  with  him  ia  sooio^.  Hi*  )M 
of  knowledge,  combined  with  an  extraordinaiy  asooat  i 
reading,  great  application  to  sift  what  he  m4  aal  I 
nnvsually  great  power  of  retaining  the  moat  aalltat  feU 
caused  him  to  be  greatly  sought  after  bj  n^  is  wi^li 
formation  upon  bygone  days.  ■ 

Two  sous  of  the  poet  still  sorviQOQLC 
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WHAT    WE    DRINK    AND    BAT. 


Wmfonnen  ?isit  ilie  marketi  to  buy  guano, 
%  Ilk  I  certificate  of  iU  qoalitj,  because  no- 
tliig  it  Biore  common  tban  mixtures  of  substances 
9kt  the  name,  but  without  the  yirtues,  of  the 
IWtPerufian  manure.     Small  fortunes  have  been 
■ids  bj  suooessful    imitations  of  guano.     The 
■tiii  who  first  produced  the  appearance  of  dia- 
■nil  is  paste,  probably  gained  less  money  by  the 
^m  than  the   man  who  first  made  common 
^^ywcnti  take  the  colour,  form,  and  smell  of 
pMB^  obtained  out  of  his  imposition.    All  other 
9kUam  hate  the  fate  of  this  common  fructifier. 
Jg  atide  under  the  misfortune  of  having  some- 
4%  veijlike  it  of  less  value  than  itself,  is  certain 
itUig  mixed  up  with  its  inferior.  The  aristocracy 
f^  |Bodi  is  00  longer  safe  and  recognised.    This 
Sftmk  for  mixing  extends  to  all  liquids — from 
Mj^down  to  milk.     Amongst  the  tippling  com- 
a  foolish  question  is  asked  often — "  What 
|M  drink  ?*'     Who  could  answer  it  ?    Any 
Bight  say  what  he  wished  to  drink,  but 
k  wfll  drink,  or  get  to  drink,  is  quite  a  dif- 
I  matter.     Many  hospitable  hosts,  proud  of 
eiilira^  ask  their  friends  to  drink  wine  with 
at  dinner,  wlio  have  not  a  drop  of  wine  to 
theai,  and  wbo  never  had  a  bottle  of  wine 
their  rooftree.    This  bottle  is  cobwebbed, 
r»  and  baa  been  in  the  cellar  for  twenty  years. 
iieae  of  a  lot  bought  at  42s.  per  dozen,  and, 
m^iAmd  interest,  has  now  cost  100s. ;  but 
no  difference  to  the  wine.     A  lie  can- 
truth  by  being  bottled  up  out  of  sight 
years,  and  wine  has  no  prescriptive 
died  to  anythiug  besides. 
irine  question  has  annoyed  the  members  of 
Isiaunj  societies  ever  since  we  remember 
t    Iktj  bave  produced  many  reasons,  and 
4f  fhsa  unsatisfactory,  against  the  common, 
wm  eC  wine,  but  they  have  overlooked  the 
M  that  the  fairies  have  been  at  the  cradle 


of  all  the  wines  commonly  sold  in  Britain  or  Ire- 
land—or, literally,  at  the  cellar — and  have  left  a 
changling  for  an  old  port  or  a  dry  sherry.  **JMi' 
nuit .  .  vinoy  quoth  Horace^and  a  difficulty  existed 
in  his  day  and  villa  in  abstaining ;  but  no  such  diffi- 
culty exists  here,  and  now.  The  great  wine  ques- 
tion has  a  stave  knocked  out  of  its  barrel  by  the 
great  wine  merchants.  The  juice  of  logwood — 
an  astringent,  we  suppose ;  and  of  junipers — na- 
tive fruit  of  first  quality ;  the  berries  of  rowan 
trees — boiled  to  protect  consumers  from  witchcraft; 
and  mviy  similar  infusions,  are  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  **  good  wine.**  The  mysteries  of  the  trade 
are  a  multitude,  and  the  uninitiated  cannot  solve 
them :  but  the  great  wine  question  is  mythical. 
No  real  question  could  ever  have  existed  in  this 
country  on  the  subject ;  for  we  have  pure  wine  in 
very  limited  quantities — if  we  have  any  :  and  the 
effort  to  impede  the  temperance  reformers  with  a 
pretended  juice  of  the  grape,  was  only  one  of  those 
clever  devices  that  occur  sometimes  to  disputants. 

Even  our  native  drinks  are  not  sold  in  a  genuine 
and  pure  state.  Some  of  them  invite  dilution  by 
their  original  strength.  They  require  to  be  diluted 
for  use  by  the  hardest  stomachs.  In  these  cases, 
details  may  vary.  One  dealer  may  consider  con- 
scientiously that  the  Excise  permits  rather  strong 
applications  to  his  customers,  and  may  adroitly 
mend  the  character  of  the  dose.  A  retailer,  with 
these  benevolent  intentions,  deserves  to  be  paid  for 
entertaining  them.  The  public  cannot  have  good 
things  for  nothing,  and  even  the  philanthropical 
behind  a  bar  expect  to  be  rewarded. 

We  remember  a  very  good  story  on  the  point. 
A  tavemer  of  the  United  States  was  discussing  the 
demerits  of  the  Maine  liquor  law,  which  some 
excellent  persons  struggled  to  introduce  into  his 
State.  He  opposed  it,  as  a  measure  calculated  to 
obstruct  the  great  social  reform  on  which  he  had 
bent  his  heart.     He  had  for  some  time--8o  hei 
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said — mixed  his  spirits  very  carefully,  always  in- 
creasing the  dose  pura  aqua  by  smidl  quantities, 
but  putting  a  drop  more  to  the  gallon  in  one 
month  than  last,  Mid  he  expected  gradually  to 
win  over  the  community  to  perfect  sobriety,  until 
the  zealots  arose,  and  put  out  •£  order  all  his  little 
schemes. 

This  was  a  licensed  Tictualler  of  the  philanthro* 
pic  sect,  endowed  with  acquisitiveness  large,  and 
bencTolenoe  lumpish.  Therefore  he  used  water  with 
zeal  himself,  combined  with  dtsoretion,  and  needed 
no  other  dealers  in  the  limpid  liquid  for  his  district, 
parish,  townland,  or  whatcTer  else  was  the  name 
of  the  region  over  the  sherry-cobblers  of  which 
presided  this  squire. 

When  Dr.  Normandy  was  under  examination 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  cooking  of  gin,  exactly  two  years  ago  on  the 
20th  of  the  present  month — and  we  beg  forgive- 
ness because  we  have  mentioned  such  a  low  com- 
pound of  diabolisms  as  gin«*Dr.  Normandy  taid 
diabolical ;  none  of  our  rcuiders  ever  tasted  gin,  and 
we  never  did — ^never  ;  but  when  that  gentleman, 
on  the  aforesaid  day,  was  being  examined  on  gin,  he 
said  that  many  of  the  customers  in  London  "  come 
to  the  bar,  drink  a  glass  of  gin,  and  go** — and  we 
have  been  at  the  trouble  to  write  this  conglomera- 
tion of  a  sentence  merely  to  trace,  for  the  benefit 
of  future  "  Notes  and  Queries'*  the  origin  of  the 
slang  phrase—"  a  go  of  gin ;"  for  it  began  clearly 
with  Dr.  Normandy,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1856, 
when  he  also  stated  that  an  intoxicating  power 
had  to  be  mixed  with  the  water  put  into  spirits 
with  the  view  of  keeping  up  their  strength.  For 
this  purpose  grains  of  pmdise — and  the  botanist, 
if  alive  still,  who  gave  them  that  name  should  be 
pilloried — along  with  oocculus  indicns,  which  we 
trust  is  not  another  name  for  them,  are  used.  So 
also  is  oil  of  vitriol — and  that  we  know  to  be  a 
tough  affair  for  any  stomach — and  oil  of  almonds, 
more  commonly  known  as  prussic  acid — and  many 
other  poisons  are  employed  to  flavour  water.  We 
were  repeatedly  tempted  long  since  almost  to  buy 
a  "go**  of  pine  apple  mm,  but  thanks  to  Dr. 
Normandy,  notwithstanding  its  pretty  name,  we 
have  no  trouble  with  a  ticklish  conscience  on  the 
subject  now ;  for  this  pine  apple  hypocrisy  is  made 
from  rotten  cheese,  sulphuric  acid — again  the 
vitriol — and  bichromate  of  potash — an  extract  of 
the  a]g»,  the  sea  tangles,  and  weeds.  Having  a 
strong  dread  of  vitriol  under  any  of  its  names — we 
look  upon  pine  apple  rum  as  we  should  do  upon 
a  cobra  capeUa,  or  a  scorpion,  or  a  rattle  snake  or 
a  "go"  of  Styx. 

The  brewers  were  acquitted  of  fraud  in  their 
trade  by  Dr.  Normandy,  but  the  licensed  victuallers 
were  heavily  taken  down  on  malt  liquor.  Thus 
quassia  often  occupies  the  place  of  hops,  being  a 
cheap  bitter.  Strychnine  was  said  to  be  used,  but 
of  course  that  was  false,  and  would  have  been  too 
bad.  That  oocculus  indicus  again  is  necessary  for 
the  trade,  and  is  direct  poison ;  and  it  is  only  nux 
vomica,  you  know,  and  not  stiychnine,  that  some 


people  employ.    There  is  a  differenoe,  of 
the  sort  of  difference  existing  between  butter 
milk,  or  flour  and  grain-- and  all  such  other 
larities   in  nature,   but  not  in  shape.    F< 
sugar    oomes  also  into  play.     Who   u 
Where  does  he  dwdl?    What  is  hef 
he  is  neither  a  planter  nor  a  refiner,  nor  ia 
concerned  in  the  manufaetore  of  what  our 
know  as  sugar.     Foote's  sugar  is 
Mincing-bne,  so  far  aa  we  hear^it  acfer 
now— and  we  don't  believe  that  anj  groeer 
acknovrledges  to  the  possession  of  a  aiegle 
of  it.    It  is  the  sediment  of  sugar  ahipped 
peculiar  state,  very  brown  indeed — but  by  no 
the  worst  ingredient  of  bad  beer.     The  (kC  ^ 
that  Foote  is  no  man  at  all,  but  a 
adjective.     Next  there  is  liquor  amraonia,  W 
sulphuric  acid,  of  course.     It — Uie  add — ¥l%k 
everything  people  drink  by  "  goes**  or  out  of 
pots. 

One  lady  wants  eesence  of  jargtmeOe — a 
agreeable  perfume,  very  genteel,  too^  under 
name;  but  it  is  bydrated  oxyde  of  amyle,  or 
in  reality,  and  has  nothing  more  to  do  wi^ 
nelle  pears  than  the  vine  with  two-tUrda 
wine,  which  unfortunate  people,  biting  tlieii| 
as  they  know  what's  being  done  to  them»  are 
polled  to  swallow. 

They  retreat  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
be  safe  with  the  cup  that  cheers  but  not ' 
and  among  ladies — but  this  is  a  bhuider,  aa 
mistake.    This  tea  is  all  a  myth  again.     It 
be  sloe  leaves,  but  not  very  likely.     It 
old  leaves  from  the  eariy  breikfast  oolfee- 
re-dried  and  re-produced.     It  may  be  some 
of  leaves  from  China,  which  nobody  knowa 
thing  of,  except  that  they  are  choicer  mrf 
common  than  genuine  tea.    It  may  be  lye  I 
half  of  which  consists  of  an  earthy  matter 
together  by  the  villains  under  the  e 
Yeh ;  and  it  goes  all  to  powder  when 
hot  water.     We  have  seen  quantitiei 
black  powder  at  the  bottom  of  teacupe  lal 
the  grocer  said  it  was  all  owing  to  the 
fineness  of  the  tea,  whereas  it  all  origina 
lie — that  is  to  say,  it  was  lye  tea— %ladc 
burned  bricks,  diamond  dust,  emery  fiU 
stone,  granite,  old  red  sandstone,   an 
powder,  or  a  piece  of  trap — trap — ^ui 
trap,  at  four  and  dghtpence  per  lb. 
Government  charged  one   shilling  and 
with  ^y^  per  cent  duty !    And  Ute 
wholesale^— but  we  cannot  be  trusted 
fate.    It  would  be  unjust  to  them  or  ^ 
men  to  commit  them  to  the  outraged 
of  a  tea  drinker,  who  has  been  taking 
so  long  into  his  stomafih  for  orange 
trap— trap-rocks  instead  of  Twankaj. 

The  evidence  given  to  the  House  of 
two  years  since,  is  that  Prussian  Une, 
and  sulphate  of  lime  are  the  ingredieitt  of 
we  are  pleased  to  consider  "green  lea.*^ 
items,  perhaps,  are  ^ot  so  (bad  as  oAem 
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•offld  pineli  of  blaok  tea,  wliioh  were  oompoeed  of 
\iuk  lead  in  large  proportions.  That  was  bad, 
ami  hbok  enoogby  but,  upon  a  closer  examination, 
tbc  presamed  tea  was  foand  to  contain  fifteen  per 
oeot.  of  dost,  or  sand.  It  is  a  hard  case  that  these 
Ghiaeie  mixers^  not  contented  with  giving  us  paints 
and  poiMms,  insist  upon  adding  to  the  bad  bargain 
also  of  their  own  sand.  Their  sand  cannot  "  cheer** 
OS  vhsn  weary,  remore  a  headache,  or  do  anything 
hotter  than  some  hidden  mischief  in  the  region  <S 
the  stonaoh,  known  only  to  medical  men-*-some- 
thisg  very  t«frible,  we  fear.  The  only  hope- 
indeed  the  only  safety — ^we  enjoy  in  this  matter  of 
sand,  is  that  it  may  be  hard,  very  hard,  hard  as 
mk,  and  indissoluble. 

We  are  assured  bj  dealers  in,  and  writers  upon, 
tea  and  « the  trade,"  that  the  Chinese  do  not  wish 
to  mix  their  stifle  article,  for  they  are  prond  of 
its  quality ;  but  they  are  compelled  to  meet  the 
diseased  taste  of  buyers.  If  this  be  the  only  cause 
for  the  Prussian  blue  and  the  turmeric,  it  can  be 
no  reason  for  the  bricks^  the  clay,  the  dirt,  the 
dust,  the  granite  in  powder,  the  oolites,  the  traps ; 
nobody's  taste  in  Britain  or  Ireland  is  deprayed  or 
diseased  enough  for  them  ;  and  so  the  Chinese  and 
tikttr  teas,  like  the  licensed  Tictuallers  and  their 
fiqnors,  need  to  be  put  under  inspection. 

8«^  is  an  article  of  large  consumption,  and  is 
V3i  extensivdj  mixed  with  pretences  or  substi- 
tites.  A  little  potato  starch,  and  some  other 
vegetable  substances,  with  a  portion  of  the  sulphate 
of  lime  left  in  half-refined  goods  '<  by  a  blunder," 
fenn  the  fonign  substances  met  usually  in  sugars. 

GoBfectkms  are  giten  to  children  from  kind 
ttotives,  but  they  aidfer — ^both  the  confections  and 
the  children  aidfer— from  the  artides  often  used 
hi  preparing  the  former.  Buyers,  we  presume,  do 
Bot  geeeraUy  grudge  the  price  of  *'  carraways,"  and 
frt  Dr.  Thomson  says,  and  e?en  swears,  that  he 
IkM  foand  man  UkaaoL  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  terra 
Aa  m  some  specimens.  This  frightful  **  terra 
dW— this  sonething  passing  under  a  very  general 
*MW  Kas  only  plaster  of  Paris!  but  that  is  a 
Mftsr  iajurious  article  of  digestion  to  the  young, 
h  iheaper  than  sugar,  and  can  be  deteoted  easily ; 
|t^  Dr.  Thomson  found  it  in  considerable  quan- 
KiB  amoiigst  mints  and  sweetmeats. 

httt,  naraalades,  and  all  preseryes,  with  few 

^^9,  eontaim  a  small  quantity  of  copper — 
is  poisoiious  in  large  quantities;  but  as 
iBffBr  is  nther  dearer  than  these  commodities,  it 
pris  into  them  daring  manufacture  from  the  oop> 
^  Tceseb  in  whidi  they  are  generall j  prepared, 
Mtii  in  domestic  efforts  at  preserring^  and  in  large 
innifauluries.  Means  are  proposed,  and  haye 
te  prt^osed  for  ages,  to  neutralise  this  result  of 
Mfliag  fndta  in  90jpf9t  yessels ;  but  they  haye 
•«»  hecii  SQooessful  in  unskilful  handl,  and 
WwsBew  are  minutdy  poisoned. 

fmmfm  are  mixed  in  another  fashion  with 
BiHMil  materiils  to  make  them  pretences.  Thus, 
Mtiofli  ami  pana^  but  espeoiallj  turnips — 
'■hg  icawt  lo  taatftops    make  capital  marmalade. 


Consumers  do  not  know  that  they  are  raising  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  existence  upon  cows ; 
but  these  animals  neyer  comphiin.  We  maj  also 
say  that  no  reason  exists  for  supposing  that  these 
mixtures  are  pernicious.  0,  W  iic  omnia  /  but  there 
is  no  si  iic  as  regardeth  omnia — andyery  necessary 
things,  too, 

£yen  bread — the  loayes  that  we  paj  for  so 
handsomely,  are  not  always,  and  all,  made  of  flour 
only.  Alum,  of  course,  is  requisite  to  whiten,  and 
then  we  haye  all  sorts  of  breaiistufEs  mingling  with 
the  more  aristocratic  flour  of  wheat — and  perhaps 
not  disadyantageously,  in  every  instance  •—  to 
cheapen  the  productions.  Tet,  it  is  likely  that , 
the  public  would  prefer  to  take  their  potatoes, 
for  example,  in  the  yulgar  state,  rather  thas 
made  up  as  bread ;  while  they  would  ^together 
excuse  the  absence  of  deleterious  matters. 

We  may,  as  affairs  stand,  bake  bread  in  house- 
hold oyens ;  and  then  the  consumer  has  only  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  flours.  We  may  eyen  buy 
a  ctomestic  corn-mill,  and  grind  wheat  as  the  usefid 
amusement  of  winter  eyenings  in  parlours;  and 
then  the  eaters  would  only  require  to  provide  for 
the  quality  of  the  wheat.  These  alterpatiyes  are, 
howeyer,  only  retrogressions,  necessary  from  the 
absence  of  honest  dealings,  which  every  person 
should  expect  who  buys  an  article  at  a  fair  price. 
The  system  of  selling  under  false  names  should  be 
smothered  in  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  for  the  mino- 
rity of  families  cannot  prosecute  their  proper  buisi* 
ness  and  the  baking  and  grinding  trades,  at  the 
same  time,  with  advantage. 

The  water  used  in  kneading  bread,  in  large 
manufactories,  was  found,  accordiingto  the  evidence 
produced  before  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be 
detrimentah  In  some  instances,  it  was  found  to 
be  mixed  with  sewage  liquid.  In  others,  less  <» 
more  objectionable  contamination  had  occurred. 
In  London,  the  common  water  supplied  by  the  corn- 
panics  may  be  generally  used — and  it  is  not  always 
good,  although  those  who  employ  it  may  be  unable 
to  obtain  a  better  or  a  purer  article.  1%ey  cannot, 
like  the  people  of  Qlasgow,  turn  a  Highland  lake 
some  thirty  miles  or  more  down  upon  their  city. 
They  have  not  adopted  even  the  gravitation  princi- 
ple, which  might  supply  them  with  abundanoe  of 
clear,  filtered  water,  pure  and  sweet  from  the  hills 
of  Surrey.  They  suffer  under  a  load  of  six  or 
seven  watw  companies,  sufflment  to  contaminate 
the  water  (d  a  kingdom.  One  of  these  eompanieo 
has  shares  of  one  hundred  pounds  worth  from  ten 
to  twelve  thousand  pounds ;  and  is  yet  perpetually 
squabbling  with  its  customers  respecting  the  meana 
of  laying  dust  on  streets  in  warm  days.  The 
supp^  of  water  to  nearly  all  large  cities  is  inade- 
quate in  quality  and  quantity,  although  no  other 
necessary  of  existence  has  been  more  diffusely  sup- 
plied to  this  country.  Everybody  will  agree  with 
Mrs.  Brodrip — unless,  of  course,  the  aristooraoy 
of  water,  who  may  have  New  River  shares^  or 
some  other  inters^  in  the  trade^when  she  wrote:* 
"  •-WaytiloAtteiak'' 
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Oh,  God !  that  gAvett  mouitaia  riUt, 

Thftt  trickle  para  aid  dear, 
Throngfa  noes,  aod  msh ;  and  gorgling  brooks 

That  ^ring  up  ereiywhere ; 
Not  thine  the  gift  of  fetid  ttreami 

That  poison  as  they  flow, 
And  bear  on  their  polluted  coarse 

Disease,  and  death,  and  woe. 

But  water,  we  fancy,  does  not  come  within  the 
list  of  mannfactared  drinks  or  food,  and  the 
changes  in  its  elements,  caused  bj  negligence  or 
selfiflLiess,  may  require  to  be  ob?iated  by  a  special 
class  of  measures. 

The  luxuries  of  life  are  cheapened  to  a  great 
extent  by  mixtures  of  an  objectionable  character. 
Cigars  are  generally  made  from  tobacco,  but  hay 
•nd  brown  paper  are  sometimes  used ;  and  cigars 
from  hay  are  preferable  to  any  others.  Even 
tobacco  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a  commendable  state. 
The  manufacturers  content  tbemsel?es  with  salts, 
sugars,  and  water ;  while,  except  for  the  sake  of 
the  revenue,  the  two  latter  substances  are  im- 
proTements.  Snuff,  we  regret  to  observe,  is  in  a 
very  dangerous  condition.  Between  chromate  of 
lead,  chloride  of  sodium — that  is  to  say,  salts, 
alkalines,  and  earthy  carbonates,  lime,  and  earthy 
phosphates,  red  ochre  and  yellow  ochre,  with 
amber — the  snuffers  are  in  a  bad  predicament. 
Not  satisfied  with  putting  lead  instead  of  tobacco 
into  the  buyers'  systems,  the  manufacturers  add 
iron,  oxide  of  iron,  so  that  a  snuffer  may  become 
cast  metal  before  he  quite  understands  lumself  to 
be  in  process  of  transmutation.  Lest  he  should 
escape  that  doom,  the  grinders  of  snuff  put  in 
silica  to  account  for  the  flinty  hearts  of  snuff 
takers,  and  glass,  pounded  glaw,  to  cut  up  their 
nostrils  entirely,  and  powdered  orris-root ;  and 
this  must  be  something  very  bad,  although  we  do 
not  know,  but  merely  suppose  it  to  be  terrible  as 
the  last,  and  naturally  the  worst,  of  an  execrable 
list 

Cayenne  powder,  pickles,  sauces,  and  all  similar 
condiments  have  been  poisoned  rather  to  suit  the 
public  taste  than  for  any  profit  made  to  the  ope- 
rators by  the  process ;  but  the  purchasers  swallow 
large  quantities  of  copper,  in  order  to  have  their 
favourite  pickles  coloured  with  an  unnatural  green. 
Some  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the 
preparation  of  these  articles,  as  of  other  mixtures, 
by  the  exposures  which  have  been  circulated 
widely,  and  have  acted  like  warnings;  but  no 
doubt  exists  that  pickles  in  purity  are  still  com- 
paratively rare,  and  that  cayenne  powder,  and 
currie  powders,  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  which  is  an  active  poison. 

After  men  or  women,  by  the  aid  of  all  these 
processes  and  putrefactions,  become  ill ;  or,  chil- 
dren get  sick  from  the  use  of  half-poisoned  lolly- 
pops;  a  doctor  is  called.  As  a  general  rule, 
medical  men  wish  to  save  their  patients — there 
can  be  no  doubt  upon  that  point.  They  are, 
however,  cast  out  of  their  reckoning  by  the 
bharaoter  of  the  drugs  in  the  market.  Drugs  are 
mixed  with  cheaper  ingredients  before  importation 


and  after  importation :  in  the  mifi  oC 
the  cellars  of  the  wholesale  dealers,  and  tfceihl 
of  the  retailer.    The  proeesaes  are  inflwwwlijl 
cruelty,  because   they  mnst  be  kDOfwn  le  ii 
persons  implicated,  and  cqndity  is  the  nmmiK 
the  deception.     Nobody  who   can   fiey  w^WlK 
for  drugs  grudges  any  price.     In  bo  ethM  i^ 
part  ment  of  trade  is  a  good  and  psre  article  mm 
necessary,  and  a  fair,  or  eren  a  high  prie^  imm 
easily  obtained.      Ajid  yet  anq>le  eyideeet  hm 
been  afforded  to  the  House  of  ConuaoBadMfta 
medical  man  cannot  evmi  prescribe  opiiim,  a  wit 
impoftant,  if  not»  in  a  majority  of  oaaee,  theMit 
important  drug,  with  any  certainty  that  il  wSk  k 
supplied  in  a  state  of   purity.     If  the  wtai 
were  so  regular  and  systematic  thai  an  idnteriil 
be  formed,  when  the  prescription  wea  in  ptcpiMa' 
tion,  of  the  dilution  in  str«igth  that  had  eeMMi 
the  dose  could  be  increased  to  meet  the  cumi  let 
if  by  some  accident  the  retailer  had  a  porn  pivl 
on  hand,  the  patient  in  that  case  would  veif  pi- 
bably  be  killed  by  common  honesty.     Dr.  ThaM% 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  said  that  the  miOm^d 
drugs  was  a  common  evil,  and  an  eaoaaom  eriU 
but  he  had  no  hope  of  overcoming^  i^  exoift  If 
medical  inspectors.     The  public   were  Ul^lMt 
and  he  might  have  added  hopeleas,  ibr  Jiiewi 
that  in  1838  the  subject  was  taken  np  witk 
say  nineteen  years  since,  but  no  good 
this  vigour,  and  the  Qovemment  are 
to  complete  the  twentieth  year  before  i^tgj 
the  matter.     Next  year  Parliament  will  be 
with  the  Reform  Bill,  and  of  coarse  incapdMe<i 
attending  to  anything  of  so  small  ioa; 
what  we  drink  and  eat,  and  the 
are  compelled  to  swallow  when  iiL    The 
will  thus  have  attained  its  majority  sinoe  the  di 
when  Dr.  Thomson  described  it  jxofessioDa^y 
vigorous,  before  we  have  a  chance  of  theee  tfv  , 
grievances,  unless  by  energetic  action  dnrii||  tftj 
the  present  month,  being  in  any  manner 

The  corruption  of  drugs  generally  ooonia  i4 
drug  grinders,  and  always,  unless  whm  the  _     ' 
are  dishonest,  with  the  consent,  or  rather* 
order  of  the  wholesale  dealers.      A 
drugs  are  sent  to  the  grinder,  with 
return  equal  weight;  and  as  the  artiolM 
grinding,  he  cannot  comply  with  the 
except  by  the  introduction  of  foretgn 
After  the  dealers  have  shown  thus 
cheating  the  public  to  the  griadeiB, 
latter  occasionally  cheat  their  *mr'^titift% 
and  act  in  the  manner  imputed  of  eld 
millers. 

Carelessness  has  sometimes  aa 
these  matters  as  cupidity,  and  is   _ 
Dr.  Thomson  says  he  once  reqeked 
of  sesquiohloride  of  iron*"  for  Si. 
pital;    this    medioiae   ought  to 
grains    in  the  ounce  of 
The  specimen  funiJAtri  to  Dr. 
only  twenty-five  flittis.      Be 
account  of  the  ddHenoy,  mi 
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qwefnett  oontaiiiing  thirtj-fiye  grains.  He  was 
eompsBed  to  retarn  ii  abo;  because,  while  the 
oonpositioii  with  twenty-fiye  graiDS  of  sesquiozide 
of  iron  would  not  hate  produced  the  required 
raolts,  that  with  thirtj-five  grains  would  have 
prodaoed  more  thui  were  wanted.  The  first 
voidd  have  been  inefficient,  the  seoond  super- 
dMsiit,  and  both  bad— both  dangerous. 

Calamine  was  a  medioine  once  in  common  use, 
for  inrgicai  purposes,  and  one  pound  of  calamine 
BQpplied  to  Dr.  'Hiomson  was  '*  a  prepartion  of  sul- 
phate of  herjta,  ehalk,  and  ochre,"  neither  of 
whieh  has  any  business  whatcTer  in  calamine,  for 
it  qipears  to  be  carbonate  of  zinc.  This  specimen 
eootamed  no  single  trace  of  sine,  and  therefore, 
eoild  ba?e  been  of  no  use  for  those  purposes  in 
the  prepan^n  of  which  sine  may  be  valuable. 
(Uanine  by  name  may  be  anything  whatever  by 
naknte*  One  ^[leoimen  comprised  6^  per  cent,  of 
oxkfe  of  zine,  and  another  contained  57.76  of  the 
Mme  oxide.  If  that  oxide  have  any  influence 
whatever,  bad,  good,  or  indifferent,  the  two  speci- 
mens eoQld  not  both  have  been  properly  prescribed 
fw  medioal  purposes  under  one  name. 

No  diffieidty  exists  in  the  adjustment  of  this 
nhjjeei,  and  h<Hiest  traders  would  rejoice  lo  see  it 
NtM.  Pariiament  should  at  once  create  the 
nadnnery  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  persons 
nakiog  or  selHng  articles  under  false  names.  The 
miztne  of  matters  to  be  drunk,  or  to  be  eaten, 
with  alien  subatanoes,  or  even  with  allied  sub- 
ttaoees  of  a  obeaper  nature,  should  be  suppressed, 
sad  if  a  general  law  is  too  heavy  during  the  sum- 
mer acmths  for  our  legislators,  at  least  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  sick,  that  medicine 
maj  be  supplied  in  its  native  and  pure  state. 


We  do  not  appreciate  the  reasons  for  advan* 
cing  some  measures  and  dekying  others,  in  tlie 
present  session,  on  account  of  the  labour  requisite 
in  the  one,  or  the  importance  attached  to  the 
other.  The  Jewish  nation  are  a  very  respectable 
cUss  of  persons  in  our  estimation,  but  a  sharp 
enactment  against  the  frauds  in  necessaries  of  ex- 
istence might  even  have  been  more  valuable  to  the 
people  of  London  than  the  animation  of  their  sus- 
pended member,  although  both  might  have  been 
accomplished.  The  public  have  been  indebted 
ere  now  to  the  Reformers  of ,  Birmingham  for 
practical  suggestions,  and  perseverance  in  their 
realisation.  An  association  in  that  great  town 
have  already  done  good  service  in  circulating  infor- 
mation on  this  topic,  and  if  they  could  oblige  the 
public  still  farther  by  urging  the  propriety  of  im- 
mediate action  concerning  it  upon  their  town  and 
county  members,  who  possess  very  considerable 
influence  among  the  two  great  parties  in  the 
State,  although  Sir  Qeorge  Grey  is  not  easily 
pressed  into  work,  yet  it  might  be  possible  to  per- 
suade him  that  a  measure  could  be  matured,  evea 
at  this  late  date,  to  secure  pure  medicine  for  those 
who  have  been  gradually  dragged  into  sickness  by 
the  previous  processes  of  trade;  and  very  pro- 
bably a  few  lives  might  be  extended,  that  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  shortened  by  the  delay  of  this 
provision, — for  the  medical  witnesses  examined  by 
the  committee  of  the  Commons  honestly  told  them 
that  their  evidence  had  previously  secured  nothing 
better  than  extended  information  on  the  means  of 
mixing  drugs  to  those  who  sought  the  profits  of  the 
crime ;  and  no  good  reasons  can  be  found  for  de- 
laying enactments  necessary  to  extend  life. 


SKETCHES    OF    JERSEY. 


KG.  n. 

THE  DAIST  OF  GBOUYILLE. 


''Wm^  how  are  yon  this  morning  P*  was  the 
'iNiataikioa  of  my  tale-relating  friend,  as,  the  foUow- 
^iig  day,  he  entered  the  room,  and  placed  himself 


me. 

i     •!  am  quite  well,'*  I  rej^ied;  "and  quite 
nady  to  listen  to  tiie  story  you  promised  me.'' 

"Kow,  thati8reaUytoobad,"he8aid.  "Be- 
fore I  have  had  time  to  breathe — ^before  you  have 
«reii  asked  me  how  I  am,  or  ascertained  whether  I 
•m  siftring  from  headache  or  dyspepsia  (conse- 
t^Msee  of  oyetef'toup,  &c.),  you  put  me  on  duty, 
|iaee  me  in  the  ranks,  and  command  me  to  '  fire 
i»*f  al  the  story !  I've  a  great  mind  to  turn 
t^^effiouB,  and  refuse." 

^Tbfceoarel"  lanswered,  "or  IshaU  placeyou 
wdiTiireet— order  a  court-martial,  and  send  you 


"  But,  I  am  really  not  in  a  story-telling  mood,^ 
he  said.  "I  cannot  feel  in  the  least  melancholy 
or  sentimental ;  and,  as  I  told  yon,  *  The  Daisy  of 
Qrouville'  is  a  very  mekncholy  tale.  I  came  this 
morning  to  ask  you  to  drive  with  me  to  Mount 
Orgueil  Castle,  the  soene  of  a  part  of  the  tale ;  if 
you  consent,  the  spirit  of — what  shall  I  call  it  ?— 
narration  will  come  to  me,  and  you  shall  hear  tlus 
story  under  the  very  rooks  which  are  described  in 
it.  But  I  am  very  much  afraid  you  will  expect 
too  much  after  all  this  talking.'* 

"I  don't  expect  anything/'  I  said,  "except  a 
pretty  tale ;  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  take  the 
drive,  as  it  will  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  country ;  and  you  will  be  a  protec- 
tion against  another  maniac  attack,  should  we  be 
unfortunate  enough  to  meet  a  second  Le  Clerc." 


tffO 


tfLnOaSt  Of  iMMMMt. 


<<Do  yoQ  eall  it  w^MmaUr  U  Mked. 
•<Now,  I  tlKwld  kftft  ooMid«nd  iht  nooMiit  a 
T«rjb«ppy  OBe,  iiiMm«oli  u  il  bad  pai  aie  in 
pomaiion  of  a  rery  inttnttisg  legmd.'* 

•'Umphr  I  w^»  ''legmidaaraviry  pretty 
tbiBgt  in  their  waj»  but  searoelj  worth  the  dianoe 
of  a  'grip'  from  a  madmao»  and  a  brokmi  node  by 
way  of  deBOQOKral.  If  I  Ihad  not  masagad  to 
got  away  from  that  old  f^ow.  he  wOQld,  in  hit 
fMWtiooneM,  have  tu&bled  no  orer  the  pioeipioe ! 
HowoTor,  here  we  are^  waiting  all  thia  ine  day 
in  talkiag ;  to,  yon  go  now  and  order  the  ear- 
nage,  ai»d  I  will  put  on  my  bonnet  while  yon  are 


*<Pot  on  yoor  bonnet  1"  he  replied  amiling. 
"  What  an  asawnption  of  ainplieity  there  ia  in 
that  feeunine  tenn«— '  pnt  en  my  bonnet*  I  Aa  if 
yon  had  not  a  hnndred  other  little  thinga  for- 
aootht  to  pat  on— enia,  ooUara,  little  bowa,  petti- 
eeata  ■  ■    ■** 

•^Hnahriezelafaned;  ^  yon  ought  not  to  talk 
ahont  petUeoaU— yon,  a  baohelor!  what  oan /e» 
know  ahont  pettiooataf  Bnt  dS?  go  and  get  the 
aarriage;  and  I  will  don  the  manifold  artmlea  of 
dreea  yon  aeem  to  fimey  we  wear*  and  be  ready  by 
the  tioM  yon  retnm." 

In  abont  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  earriage 
atood  at  the  door.  I  jimped  in  and  off  we 
drofo. 

«We  win  irat  go  akmg  the  ooaat  of  the  8t. 
Olement'a  Bay ;  thenoe  to  Qronfille  and  Prinee*a 
Tower."  my  eempanioo  aaid  ;**  thia  will  lengthen 
onr  chrifo  eonaidaraUy ;  but  the  aeeneiy  ia  ao 
pretty,  I  don't  think  yon  wfll  objeot  to  tim  exten- 
aion." 

**  On  the  oontraiy,  I  ahall  be  glad  of  it." 

We  droye  throngh  the  town  again,  and  then  came 
in  aigbt  of  the  St.  Clement'a  Bay. 

I  thought  it  eren  more  beautiful  than  that 
whidi  I  had  aeen  in  my  prerioua  drire. 

It  was  low  water,  and  I  noticed  thoae  dreadful 
rocka — thnr  sharp,  pointed  aummita,  juat  appearing 
aboTO  the  tido— whioh  are  aaid  to  Conn  the  natural 
defence  of  Jeraey,  on  that  aide  of  the  isknd,  at 
kaat. 

Theae  rocka  thickly  interspersed  the  bay.  Some 
did  not  appear  hrger  than  the  pointed  trunk  of  a 
good  aiied  tree ;  iriiile  others  seemed  to  attain  the 
aiaeof  miniatuM  ialaada. 

Than  they  were  like  wateh-doga^  guaiding  the 
ialand  from  erery  iniideal  aaiL 

''What  a  dreadful  natigationr  I  ezelaimed. 
''Surely  largo  ahipado  not  attempt  to  enter  or 
andtorherer 

«Oar4ainlynot}  why  ahouU  timy-^when  they 
hare  that  ^endid  harbonr  and  the  St.  Anbin'a 
Bayr 

"  Now,"  I  aaid,  •*!  know  you  are  aaying  to 
ymraelf, 'No  one  but  a  woman  could  hate  auggeeted 
aneh  an  abaardity.'  Come,  eoniea ;  waa  not  that 
your  thought  P^ 

''It  woidd  be  ungallant  to  j^ead  guilty  to  aueh 
inidea^eTenif  lentertaaedit    Butyouaeewe 


have  now  turned  from  the  ooaataad  takeatnio- 
kmdroad.  Look  to  the  left,  do  yoi  me  that  Ugh 
tower  r 

"It  ia  called  Prineeaa  Tbwer.  Bci^itlm 
the  Queen'a  Farm— a  amall  pnqpertj  bakaiiag  to 
her  Migeety,  whidi,  poaai^y,  she  nam  hmid  o( 
before  her  fiatt  to  the  ialard  aome  few  jm 


"lauj^oa^**!  remaned,  "thaiwm  agrad 
erent.'* 

'<  It  waa  indeed.  The  eight  of  a  real  tin  Qm 
and  Prince  waa  an  incident  of  atarUiog  iaten^  ^ 
the  Jeraey  peaaantry,  althouf^  I  tUdc  agmt 
ma^of  them  were  diaappointed  ataeaiagaBen 
lady  and  gentleman;  they  expected  the  Qaeen  in 
aei^taatin  and  ermine — tiie  aown  on  bn  M, 
the  aeepire  in  her  hand;  whii^  I  bdisf^i the; 
pictured  Prince  Albert  in  a  kind  of  ooi^m*! 
gown — purple  fdyet^  oofcred  witii  gdd  Mm. 
Seel  there  ia  Qrouritte  churdi ;  and  that  u tU 
oottage  where  Marguerite,  the  heroine  of  tbi  Mn* 
ing  atofy,  litod." 

I  looked.  There  waa  nothing  wy  !pm»>S 
in  ita  outer  aapect.  It  waa  aunply  a  ulite- 
waahed  cottage  u  glaring  and  eosMeplimtf 
whitewaahed  eottagea  adwayaara.  IfeliBpdf, 
howerer,  in dntv  bound  to  look,  ^^t^^ 
aomething  to  adnaire  (eren  in  the  wUtem) » 
the  aake.of  Margnnite. 

We  paased  Gfoufille.  and  drefo  on  to  6orif i  * 
fiahing  town  on  the  weatem  side  af  Iki 

It  poaeeaaea  a  harbour,  and  two  or  tim 

public-houaea— «  hotda,"  or  "  inns,''  thay  Biy  ta^ 
theaudadtytocallthemedfea.  Notwkhitaatal 
theae  adfantagee,  it  ia  an  indgnitont  pbeei  w 
worthy  of  notice.  Aa  to  its  caatk,  the  aitefl 
that  ia  beautiful  indeed.  Situated  oa  a  rod  o^ 
hanging  the  aea,  it  frowna  defiance  at  aH  <*^"'?] 
Gannon  bristle  round  thia  caatle,  and  <m^ 
aummit— cannon,  which  would  bdbw  forth  tjj 
foice  of  warning,  did  any,  unbidden  and  xam\ 
come,  seek  to  force  an  entrance  there. 

'<We  will  leare  the  carriage,  and  valk 
or,  if  you  are  willing  to  spend  the  day  hm^ 
aend  it  back  to  the  village,  and  order  it  to  ^ 
for  ua  again  to-nighl'* 

«'Aayou  like^"  Ii^plied;  '«but  hov  da 
psopoae  to  dine  ?  I  am  ▼ery  aaattar^M 
cannot  li?e  on  the  poetry  of  aecene;  barital' 
eouU,  /M^  I  know,  oould  not  ft  fc  ^^ 
mehmehdy  eireumatanocw  that  pecyle 
drink ;  no  matter  how  romantic  thay 
thqr  muat  attend  to  iho  vulgar  eeei — ^^ 
dinner;  ac^  again  I  adE  you  whara  aM 
diner* 

"  Let  me  Aiat  diamiaa  the 
will  ahow  you,"  he  said.  ^ 

^  Now,'*  aa  in  a  few  momenta  he  Kfa^Ji 
me,  "now,  thia  way.'* 

We  walked  on.     Then  my 

"Look  r  he  aaid»  «ia  not  iioMlllM 
from  thia  aqpectP** 
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1  did  ]6ok  $  and  i^n  tniwarad  keartil j>  '*  let.'* 
There  it  waa  before  me,  with  iia  great  suUeii 
looking  walla,  a  sloping  asoent  of  the  aoftdst  grass 
leseliiDg  to  its  foondation.  On  this  ascent  some 
sheep  ware  graaing^  looking  so  mild  and  peaeefal, 
a  oenlraal  to  the  frowning  fortress  ahote  them«-< 
itting  Ijpee  of  peace  and  war,  I  thought.  And 
thn  my  mind  weiet  wandering  on^u  it  always 
will^into  the  r  onary  realms  of  thought.  I 
pietaied  that  oasUe  m  a  state  of  dege^the  battle- 
■ante  manned  by  the  braTO  soldiers;  the  pent-up 
sniaal  at  bay !  the  hnman  stag,  hnnted  by  his 
f^w  man!  Fancy  led  me  into  the  interior.  I 
saw  the  daily  deoreasiag  supply  of  profisions ; 
tke  wistfiil  faeea  round ;  the  anxious^  yet  deter- 
weed  brow,  which  said,  "Here  we  can  either  live 
or  die." 

I*  Why,  how  ailent  yon  hate  become  1"  ex- 
^dnsd  my  oompanion.  **!  want  to  show  you 
where  we  can  dine.^* 

"■I  don^l  want  any  dinner--at  least,  not  yet,"I 
ftddei  fw  commoa  sense  came  to  my  aid,  and  led 
me  down  from  the  douds.  *«  Nevertheless,  as  I 
ses  jeu  maan  to  take  me  through  that  arch,  which 
looks  imriting,  I  wiU  go.'' 

We  passed  through  the  arch,  which  was  nothing 
neienor  kes  than  the  caatle  gate.  Inside  that 
m  the  cottage,  where  I  discovered  we  were  to 
£ae.  An  apology  for  a  garden  stood  before  the 
ooitsge;  then  came  a  wall  (the  castle  wall),  and 
ootade  that  again  waa  the  aea,  dashing  against  the 
nx^  (m  which  tho  caatle  stood. 

*'Will  you  go  and  oi^  dinner,  or  shall  I  f" 
Sfked  my  finend. 

'^(^  jou  by  dl  means, **  I  replied.  "  I  don't 
osrswhat  Ihave;  let  it  be  something  which  we  can 
est  quieUy.and  then  be  out  again." 

"Yery  welL  The  unfailing  Englbh  dish  of 
•utisls  or  aleak  will  do  I  suppose.*' 

*0h,  yea«-anythfaig;  only  make  haste,  for  I 
want  to  SCO  tho  inside  of  the  castle.  Can  we  go 
over  it  F- 

**  Tes.  It  is  nothing  very  wonderful  though  ; 
but  no  doubt  you  will  people  each  vaulted  and 
itony  ectridor  with  phantom  forms  of  your  own 
vaaliBg,  and  ae  make  it  interesting." 

*"  Indeed,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  I 
N^ied.  **!  Mn  looking  forward  all  this  time  to 
'the  Baiay  of  QrouviHe.'  Why  cannot  we  sit 
down  heio  oa  thia  shady  kdge  of  rock,  and  begin  F 
Bvefy  ttial  murmuring  sea  beneath,  and  the  b^ht 
te  aky  above,  are  enough  to  excite  your  imagi- 
nstkm." 

My  companiott  took  the  seat  I  indicated,  and  I 
saw  that  a  shade  of  sadneas  was  stealing  over 
him. 

^I  nerer  can  think  <rf  this  tale  without  feeling 
•jnowM,*  he  said.  "But  I  must  not  make  you 
^8«|,  or  you  will  vote  me  a  dull  companion. 
Why !  what  will  you  do  with  your  hands  during 
y  ftogreaa  of  the  story  P  for  you  have  no 
■••^jWo !"  and  he  glanced  at  me  with  malici- 


"  But  I  have  my  sewing,"  I  replied,  as  I  tri- 
umphantly drew  it  from  my  pocket;  "so  now 
begin.  This  time  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  by 
the  riuging  of  that  eternal  dinner  bell." 

"  I  would  not  trust  to  my  memory,"  he  said,  as 
he  drew  a  manuscript  from  his  pooket  "  I  have 
it  written  down  here,  for  the  story  is  too  long  to 
remember  accurately."  He  leant  against  the 
wall  as  he  spoke,  and  began  to  read  as  follows  : — 

Marguerite  Xjc  Qenie,  the  heroine  of  the  present 
tale,  waa  one  of  the  most  lovely  giris  I  ever  saw. 
Dark  in  complexion,  with  the  richest  colour 
mantling  in  her  cheek ;  hair  of  that  purple  black- 
ness which  is  rarely  seen,  and  eyes  of  the  deepest  ^ 
hue,  swimming  in  their  own  liquid  light  1  Then 
her  mouth-^ye,  that  was  a  thing  to  dream  about ! 
An  ever«varying  expression  played  round  the  ooral 
lips-^Hi  look  of  mirth  it  might  be,  or  a  gleam  of  - 
thought  (for  the  mouth  can  express  thought  as 
well  as  the  eyes),  which  curled  and  parted 
those  lips,  and  showed  the  pearly  teeth  within. 

She  waa  of  French  extraetion— from  Granville ; 
henoe  her  beauty,  for  all  the  Granviilaiae  are  said 
to  be  beautiful.  Her  parents,  poor  but  honest 
people,  had  come  to  Jersey  (lured  by  the  words  of 
those  who  wished  them  there),  to  try  and  make  a 
livelihood.  It  was  a  difficult  matter,  but  they 
succeeded ;  that  is  to  say,  they  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth,  made  but  little,  and  lived  on  that  little. 
Madame  Le  Genre  took  in  washing-— Monsieur 
went  out  aa  a  gardener. 

They  brought  up  Marguerite  excellently ;  and, 
inatcad  of  teaching  her  embroidery,  crochet,  and 
other  useless  employments,  they  made  her  take  the 
household  work  on  her.  Even  when  she  was  but 
a  mere  child,  I  can  remember  seeing  her  scrub  the 
floor  of  their  Utile  kitchen,  and  perform  other  acts 
of  domestic  utility.  In  process  of  time  she  was 
exalted  to  the  washing  tub;  for  the  good  old 
mother  looked  on  the  waahing  tub  with  venera- 
tion, as  the  most  productive  source  of  the  family 
Ubour,  and  so  guarded  it  sacredly  from  profane 
fingers.  Marguerite's,  however,  were  not  profane 
-^ahe  had  been  carefully  introduced  into  ail  the 
mysteries  of  "  soaping-in,"  "  rubbing,'*  "riniing^" 
etc. ;  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  prcmounoed, 
by  the  indisputable  word  of  her  m(^r,  to  be 
perfect  in  her  art. 

"  Aliens,  Marguerite,*'  she  would  say,  "  il  fant 
flnir  tout  cela,  et  oela,  et  oela  I"  and  she  would 
indicate  certain  difficulties  and  worics  of  labour,  in 
the  way  of  fine  collars,  crimped  frilh^  etc.,  and 
Marguerite,  nothing  daunted,  would  set  about 
it,  singing  all  the  time  some  bright  French  air. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Le  Genre  family  were 
looking  up.  A  girl  was  hired  on  washing  days  to 
do  the  household  work,  for  Marguerite  waa  too 
buay  to  attend  to  Uiat  now.  Madame  was  saving 
money  I  1^  had  a  little  hoard  put  carefully  away 
in  the  foot  of  an  old  stocking— her  bank.  From 
time  to  time  she  added  a  silver  piece  or  two  to  the 
hoard ;  but  Utdy,  instead  of  adding  to,  she  had 
taken  from,  this  store ;  taken  from  it  several  of 
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ike  silver  pieoes»  and  boofht  with  them  several 
triieleft  of  (emimne  attire  for  ICargnerite*- 
for  Madame  was  very  proud  of  her  beaatifnl 
cliild. 

I  met  Maigaerite  ia  her  finery  one  Sunday : 
loiddng  so  pleased  and  happy  as  she  enrts^ed  to 
me»  and  gave  me  the  "  bon  jour.'*  Bnt»  to  my 
tast^,  she  did  not  look  half  so  lovely  then  as  whoi 
s  he  stood  at  her  washing  tub.  Her  arms,  so  exqui- 
sitely moulded,  bared  to  the  shoulders,  her  petti- 
ooat  pinned  up  round  her,  showing  the  neatest 
little  foot  and  anole  in  the  world,  although  the 
former  was  encased  in  the  frightful  sabot 

But  there  was  a  great  diai^  in  store  for  the 
Le  Genre  fusily :  a  change  they  did  not  dream  of. 

A  cousin  of  Marguerite's,  who  lived  at  Qran- 
ville,  had  decided  on  taking  to  her  a  spouse,  and 
•  noting  would  satisfy  her  but  Marguerite's  appear- 
anoe  at  the  wedding. 

"  Ton  would  like  to  go,  mon  enfant  P*  asked 

adame  of  her  beautiful  child. 

*' Je  Taimeraifl^  beaueoupb'— but  could  la  M^re 
spare  Marguerite  ?*'  and  she  kissed  lier  mother 
(the  cunning  child)  to  coax  her, 

"  Qui, — ^U  M^re  would  spare  Msrgaerite,*'  and 
Marguerite  kissed  her  sgain,  this  time  to  thank 
her. 

Now  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  Gran- 
ville expedition.  She  renewed  her  wardrobe  in 
preparation  for  the  wedding ;  that  is  to  say,  she 
made  herself  a  new  cap,  and  a  pair  of  sleeves. 
Then,  having  packed  all  her  treasures  in  her  mo- 
ther's old  paper-covered  trunk,  she,  one  fine  sunny 
morning,  hailed  the  omnibus  as  it  passed  her  door, 
had  her  trunk  placed  on  the  roof,  jumped  in  her- 
self, and  started  for  St.  Helieir*s  to  catch  the  Rose 
steamer  for  Granville. 

**  Au  revoir,  ma  m^re;"  and  her  beautiful  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  "  Au  revoir  !*'  but  the  omnibus 
had  turned  a  comer,  and  the  "  au  revoir  "  did  not 
reach  her  mother's  ears. 

The  omnibus  was  not  the  only  thing  that  tamed 
a  comer  that  day.  We  aU  have  a  comer  in  our 
path  through  life ;  not  one  but  a  great  many  of  them. 
Marguerite  had  now  turned  one  of  hers.  She 
had  tumed  the  comer  of  her  maiden  life.  She 
went  away  as  Marguerite  Le  Genre ;  a  month  later 
she  came  back  Marguerite  Le  Rmier.  . 

It  was  not  likely  that  such  a  beautiful  girl  would 
go  away  single,  and  come  back  single,  and  live  and 
die  single.  No ;  ^uch  a  lovely  wife  as  that,  and 
one  so  good  withal,  was  not  often  to  be  met  with ; 
and  thus  thought  Baptiate  Le  Eenier  ;  so,  having 
fallen  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  he  very  wisdiy 
determined,  as  the  sequel  of  that  falling  in  love,  to 
marry  her. 

He  could  not,  of  course,  do  so  without  asking  her 
parents'  consent ;  so  he  sat  down  to  write  them  a 
letter  about  it — but  that  was  such  a  difficult  task, 
and  toc^  up  so  mudi  time,  that  he  thought  the  easier 
and  quicker  way  would  be  just  to  go  to  Jersey  him- 
self.  It  would  not  cost  him  much  ;  for  he  could 
take  over  some  sheep  for  his  brother  Jacques ;  and 


so  get  his  passage  for  noting.  Over  to  Jamy, 
then,  he  went ;  and  boldly  asked  the  panaU  if 
Marguerite  to  give  her  to  him.  What  conU  tby 
sayf  Bapttste  was  a  bon  garpon;  steady,  soIhi; 
and  industrious ;  he  had  not  much  moaqj,  it  is 
true ;  but  he  had  hands,  be  could  work»  anl  Mv • 
goerite  oouU  also.  They  would  do  very  wdL  8s 
they  manded,  and  came  as  man  and  wifis  to  flna* 
ville. 

It  seemed  so  odd  to  the  good  mMm  to  ess  a 
wedding  ring  on  the  finger  of  her  ohildt  and  hesrkr 
called  *'  Madame  Le  Bonier." 

Maiqr  months  passed  away.  Maigoeritsiid 
Baptiste  had  taken  a  little  oottige  on  timokhv 
side  of  Gorey  (they  could  not  g^  one  to  i«t 
them  at  Grouville),  a  little,  lovely,  isoUited  fkn, 
oontaining  two  rooms  berides  tJie  kttoheB.  i 
large  garden,  full  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  was  st» 
tached  to  theeottage,  and.by  its  cnltura  Bsptiite 
maintained  himself  and  his  wife. 

Things  went  on  very  well  for  some  time.  Titf 
garden  succeeded ;  and  then  Maiguarii»  was  iMk 
an  excellent  manager ! — ^thanks  to  her  aMther  who 
had  made  her  so.  Th^  were  very  happf--*theBS 
two  young  people.  When  Uie  day  ^litk  its  till 
was  over,  they  would  wander  along  ik»  wadHeg 
road  which  ledlrom  their  cottage— -his  arm  rottid 
her  waist,  and  her  happy  face  tumed  towards  him« 
her  lips  whispering  hopes  for  the  futon*— lor  a  htr 
months  more  would  make  Marguerite  a  mother.. 
These  months  passed :  and  the  ory  of  a  iiaw4)Qm 
babe  appealed  to  her  for  love  and  kindnesa. 

How  proud  was  she  as  she  gased  mi  its  little 
round  head  and  face  !  She  thought  abm  htd  wser 
seen  anything  half  so  beautiful  before ;  and  B^^ 
tiste,  I  believe,  was  almost  of  the  saaae  opaiea; 
a/sM)#/,  I  say,  not  qmie^  lor  hi  had  looked  mi^bKh 
gueritel 

The  poor  baby  semned  to  Imng  bad  look  wlkM% 
for,  somehow,  their  vegetables  were  aot  to  " 
formeriy,  and  their  pear  crop  ksa 
their  donkey  died,  and  they  had  no 
another;  so,  they  had eithor  to  mui 
bles  into  town  by  omnibus,  whidi  coat 
lessened  their  profit,  or  Baptiste  had  lo 
himself,  which  cost  /um,  and  iffevented 
ing  m  his  garden.    Perh^is,  after  all«  H 
donkey  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  liad 
and  not  the  baby ;  but,  whether  donkey  or 
one  thing  is  certain — ^they  became  vecj 

Marguerite  would  more  of  ten  sigh 
and  the  tears  would  sometimes  apiii 
but  never  when  Baptiste  was  near  ;  ikm  hmA 
but  smiles  and  words  of  hope  for  him. 

"  Why  so  sorrowfjd,  my  husbadLf*  alia 
say :  "  times  will  mend  ;  nay,  do  ael  aWh 
headr— and  holding  that  head bet««om  hm?$m 
hands,  she  would  bend  it  down 
on  his  care-worn  forehead ;  for, 
care  was  marking  that  brow. 

The  autumn,  and  the  wintm^ 
time  passed  away,  and  then 
another  autumn  oame^  and 
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ofpoorlCvgiieriiehftd  Mad  with  that  season. 
TUpstroofH  on  wfaiofaihi^  bad  reckoned  for  the 
pqnMoi  of  Uie  rent,  had  failed.  Little  Jean  (the 
btbf)  was  now  two  jean  old.  He  was  a  fine 
liMi%  little  Mow ;  bat  a  terrible  little  destmctive 
iathew^of  elothes.  He  wanted  a  new  frock 
now;  batt,  alae  I  there  was  not  a  son  in  the  old 
itoskiDg; — fovMargneiite  oondooted  her  banking 
basiasss  in  the  same  waj  as  her  mother— to  bay  a 
Btw  QBC.  Another  Aii^,  too.  Margaerite  was 
sboat  to  pneeent  little  Jean  with  a  diminntiTe  bro- 
ther or  sister.  Poor  Margaerite!  When  she 
teoght  of  this,  her  lip  wonld  tremble,  and  her 
TOMS  beoome  so  nnstMdy  t  Baptiste  was  almost 
yM  with  grief.  To  see  her — his  Marguerite— 
his eheridied  wife — pining;  to  know  that  she  re^ 
quired  wwrishing  food,  and  not  be  able  to  get  it 
forhsri 

An4thea,poorlittie  Jean— with  his  boots  so 
foil  of  holea  that  the  stones  got  in  :thej  had  been 
Beaded  vatfl  the  oobbkr  said  he  ooald  not  pnt 
ioothersUtobitt  them. 

Then  theie  was  the  expected  baby,  and  not  a 
ngof  dething  for  it !  Baptiste,  when  he  thonght 
of  it,  was  akfliost  tempted  to  pray  that  it  might 
not  lh«  to  be  the  inheritor  of  want  and  misery. 

AH  this  time  the  parents  of  Marguerite  were 
igaoruit  of  her  porerty.  She  would  hare  died 
rather  ^an  have  asked  them  for  aid.  They  were 
old  BOW,  and  needed  all  they  could  earn ;  so  she 
nerer  complained  to  them.  At  this  time,  that 
dreadful  war,  in  which  England  lost  so  many  of 
ber  bra?e,  noble  hearts,  was  going  on — that  war 
in  vUeh,  the  barbarian  ferocity  and  sayage  treach- 
ery ef  the  Bnawiana  not  being  enough  to  contend 
v^  our  gallant  troops  were  sacrificed  to  the 
anpariooahle  negligence,  the  inert  supineness,  of 
those  authorities  who  should  haye  watched  oyer 
and  pnmoted  t^eir  comfort,  welfare,  and  health. 
TiMPiava  thoneands  now  rottmg  under  the  soil  of 
the  Qnmea— an  eyeilasting  monument  to  inexcu- 
BiUc  nHsiBanagenient. 

Ifowa  of  thewarregulazly  iiayelled  tothe  pleasant 
Httk  Jeaey  iale.  The  newspapers  were  reiad  with 
Bndity--4he  aceonnts  heard  wibh  sorrow. 

laptkte  wept  for  his  countrymen — ^wept  for 
tke  sniwingo  of  those  who  fought  with  his  conn- 
tiymea.  His  heart  burnt  within  him,  and  he 
nigid  to  join  in  the  affray.  He  lon^  for  it,  for 
this  reason,  but  he  determined  on  it  for  another ; 
aad  tUa  other  was^  that  it  would  giye  him  the 
aeaaa  of  pemanently  supporting  hu  wife — for, 
eraa  if  he  fell,  she  would  still  haye  her  pension. 
Bat  then  again,  how  could  he  leaye  her  ? — how 
bi«k^  aad  news  to  her  P 

PlDorBqitistel  he  thought  of  this  for  a  long  and 
wmy  aeaith ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  lacked 
leeoMoato  apeak  to  her  about  it,  just  as  much  as 
he  did  at  the  beginning 

He  let  another  montii  slip  by;  and  then,  heart- 
hfkn,  he  d^ermmed  to  steal  away  £rom  her  by 
nghi^  and,  in  the  aenrioe  of  his  country,  1^  haaard- 
■f  his  lifi^  win  the  meens  of  presenring  hen. 


^But  I  weary  you,**  my  companion  remarked, 
breaking  off  in  his  narratiye. 

•*  Not  at  aU,**  I  repUed ;  *<I  wish  to  hear  the 
end ;  so,  if  you  are  not  tired,  pray  go  on.'* 

It  was  a  bright  and  stilly  night  (he  resumed) 
when  Baptiste  carried  out  his  intention.  A  French 
lugger  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Qorey.  She  was  to 
sail  that  night,  and  Baptiste  wonld  sail  with  her. 
He  had  gone  to  bed  as  usual,  in  order  not  to  ex- 
cite Marguerite's  suspicions.  At  about  twelye 
o*dock  he  rose  and  dressed  himself. 

He  had  now  managed  to  write  a  letter*^(a  work 
of  Ubour  it  had  been,  but  still  he  had  done  it)— 
to  Marguerite,  telling  her  all  his  plans^  begging 
her  to  be  happy— (alas  I  he  felt  how  nseless  that 
prayer  was,  while  he  urged  it!) — ^telling  her  to 
look  fbr  his  retom  some  day;  saying,  that  he 
would  send  her  money  to  clothe  poor  little  Jean, 
and  to  proyide  for  the  unborn  babe.  For  their 
sakes,  he  begged  her  to  be  reconciled  to  his  ab- 
sence ;  for  their  sakes  he  begged  her  to  think  that 
he  was  acting  rightly ;  for  their  sakes  he  implored 
her  to  belieye  that  dl  would  be  well. 

He  put  the  letter  on  the  arm  chair  beside  her 
bed,  and  leant  <k>wn  oyer  her.  He  longed  to  take 
her  in  hb  arms,  and  press  her  to  his  breast— to 
bless  her  audibly,  as  he  blessed  her  in  his  heart. 
He  longed  to  kiss  his  little  child  once  more,  and 
bid  him  pray  for  his  distant  father.  But  he  g^ti- 
fied  none  of  these  longings.  He  wonld  not  haye 
disturbed  the  slumber  of  his  wretched  wife  for  ai^ 
selfish  reason. 

'*  She  will  awake  only  too  soon,"  he  whispered ; 
"only  too  soon r* 

One  more  look — one  loug,  lingering  look ;  an 
unuttered  prayer  to  heayein — and  he  was  gone. 

How  cold  and  chill  the  night  air  felt,  as  he 
closed  the  cottage  door  behind  him  I  How  odd 
and  chill  the  whole  world  looked,  as  he  snrreyed 
the  prospect  before  him.  He  brushed  the  tears 
from  his  face  with  his  rough  hand,  and  then,  tak- 
ing his  little  bundle  of  clothes — (for  all  his  Imen, 
poor  fellow,  formed  but  a  little  bundle) — ^he  trudged 
manfully  on.  Once  he  stopped,  and  looked  b^ck 
—only  for  a  moment ;  then  he  went  on  again. 
Poor  Baptiste  I — ^thou  wert  a  greater  hero  ihtn 
than  he  who,  returning  from  a  successful  campaign, 
won,  probably,  throu^  the  brayery  aad  blood  of 
the  poor  sddier,  is  extolled  by  the  unthmking 
multitude— ^dted,  caressed,  and  courted,  and  made 
the  assodate  of  kings  and  princes. 

The  sails  of  the  Frendi  lugger  were  set;  the 
tide  was  just  on  the  turn ;  a  fresh  breese  blew  off 
the  Jersey  coast,  and  right  for  France.  One  more 
wrench,  one  more  pang — and  it  would  be  ofcr; 
his  feet  still  trod  the  ground  where  she  lay^- 
he  was  yet  in  the  island  which  hdd  all  he  loyed 
on  earth  ! 

Another  moment — ^it  was  his  bst  weakness. 
Then,  with  a  bound  he  readied  the  deck  of  the 
French  yessd.  She  stood  out  at  once;  dancing 
so  playfully  oyer   those   moonlit  wayes.    How 
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oonld  she  teem  to  ligfat-ketrted — 80  nnfeeUBg— 
wb«ii  ah*  e«rrkd  wiih  W  so  tonrowful  a  ImrUMn 
as  poor  Bsptiste !  She  should  hate  dragg^  htr 
way  Isfibglj  throagfa  those  dear  waters,  as  if 
she  griered  to  be  the  veaDS  of  parting  those  two 
Isitbfttl  hearts. 

A  few  mofs  hour*,  and  he  wu  ia  Fraaee  i  a  lew 
noredajSyand  he  was  aeting  for  a  eonsoript  in  the 
laaks  of  the  Freneh  arm j. 


"Thnre  for  the  present  we  shall  leafe  hin," 
eontmaed  Jmj  ecHapanioB,  **  while  we  go  and  bare 
oar  dianer;  for  I  see  that  respeetable  dame 
ooanng  to.  tell  us  that  it  is  readj.** 

"Dinner!  dinner  1  dinner  1-^nothbg  bat  din- 
ner 1  it  is  the  plagie  of  my  life.  Cannot  yon 
be  oontent  to  wait  for  it^  and  finish  year  stoty," 
lashed. 

*^No»''  he  itpUed,  ^  I  hsTO  rather  set  my  mind 
Ott  finiiidng  this  tale  by  twiligbt^the  glare  of 
the  iaj  searoely  feems  to  suit  the  remainder/* 

We  ate  onr  dinner*  and  then  we  strolled  eat 
again.  Hie  son  had  afanost  set,  and  the  pale 
twilight  again  inyited  as  to  onr  rooky  seat. 

*<Now/*  I  said,  "finish  yonr  stoiy,  as  the  day- 
light Mas." 

I  folded  my  arms,  and,  Uiinhing  of  poor  Bap* 
tisti^  let  my  eyes  wander  o?er  that  sorrowfal* 
loAkig  oeean.  My  eompanion  tamed  o?er  the 
leafes  of  lus  mannsoript  nntil  he  eaiM  to  theplaee 
where  he  had  stopped. 

"We  left  Bi^tiste  in  the  French  army,**  be 
said.  "We  eaanot  stop  to  inqnire  into  his 
hie  at  present ;  now,  we  mast  retnm  to  Mar- 
guerite.'* 


.  She  did  not  awake  until  the  morning  broke; 
and  then  she  missed  Baptiste  from  her  side.  She 
thought  it  Toy  strange,  and  die  had  a  presently 
mantra  feeling  of  evil,  but  she  little  guessed  the 
traA.  She  rose,  aad  dressed  herself  very  qjakk\j, 
then  took  little  Jean,  then  pr^^ared  the  breakfhst 
and  waited  for  Baptiste. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  she  beeame  uneasy. 
He  bad  nerer  stayed  away  so  long  before.  She  did 
not  like  to  lea?e  her  home  ;  yet,  how  should  she 
bear  the  uneertainty. 

She  went  into  her  bed*roem  again,  and  there 
she  saw  the  letter  for  the  first  time.  In  her  harry 
aad  agitation  at  first  jmissing  Bi^P^iste^  she  bad 
upeet  the  ehair  and  thrown  it  down. 

With  trembling  fingers  she  tore  it  <^pen,  and 
read  the  hordUe  truth  I 

Baptiste  gone  away !  and  for  her  sake--goae  I 
to  stand  in  the  ranksof  death;  to  meet  that  deaUi 
perhq^,«*and  she  far  from  him!  She  threw 
herself  on  the  bed,  and  wept  long  and  sadly. 

little  Jean  crept  up  to  her,  and  laid  his  little 
face  by  hers,  aad  said  in  half  formed  aceents,*- 

"Neple«respas,mamke.''  Marguerite  beaid 
Ma  little  Toie^  and  she  thoa^t  of  tim  woeAi  of 


the  leto,  which  bade  her  ««hHia'*te  bar  «HU 
rea*8  sake.  So  she  dried  her  ^jea^  sad  M» 
mined  to  do  as  that  letter  bade  her. 

Vrcmi  that  moment,  thete  was  te  eatviri  4i- 
monatration  of  her  grief.  She  toUharpmiili 
that  Baptiste  had  goaei  she  teld  theqiwIflN 
had  gone;  she  aaid  that  he  bad  dons  figh%,iai. 
they  thought  so  too. 

In  process  of  time  a  letter  oame  from  Bq^ 
to  Marguerite ;  and,  with  il,  a  sua  of  wmj 
which  to  her  semned  a  fertnae. 

Little  Jean  no  kmger  woiw  beotoiMbdflsk 
them ;  he  had  now  good  stseag  ahoss  toksspUifMi 
from  the  ground ;  and  ha  had,  bsMlM^  a  H 
warm  coat,  and  a  little  cap,  aad  other  littk  ooa* 
forts;  and  Marguerite  kived  to knk en afi tiMO 
gifts,  for  they  reminded  her  of  hat  dktai  km* 
band. 

At  length,  the  aeeond baby  came;  apoorkittie 
fragile  girl.  Marguerite  elaap«d  ^  ^  ^  ^"*^ 
and  wept;  for  ahe  missed  the  father^  witot 
voice,  whidi  would  hafc  soothed  bar  in  bBrhBsr 
ofsgony. 

Meanwhile  that  dieadfal  war  want  «i;  tii 
sad  accounts  came  to  the  iahnd  of  sKsaghtsr  sad 
bloodshed.  Poor  Marguerite  was  half  wild  vit^ 
terror  and  miamy.  But  ahe  had  Oaa  to  W^  ^ 
-*One  to  aeek  comfort  fiom,  aad  He  diaaotfor* 
aake  her.  Hia  right  arm  uphM  the  ftrfsnte 
Baptiste*-*Hk  spirit  poured  balm  into  the  wwadoi 
heart  of  Maigucfite. 

Time  pasMd  on,  and  thea  came  the  gkriMt 
news  of  peace!      Qlpifona  aewa  to  ms^apoff 
widowed  wifo  and  aoifowiag  child;  if 
of  by  many  of  the  more  learoed  ia  the  bni 

Marguarite*s  heart  leapt  with  joy  1  batit  bamiM 

ahnoat  out  of  itself,  when  the  post  broagl^nMir 
from  Baptists,  tellhig  of  hie  q^Ttetan. 
He  was  going  that  Teiydi^,  the  latter  adi^ 

aail  fkom  the  (^imea.  He  would  haaartaiM^ 
a  little  while  in  fraact>  befoiu  be  eooU  |*j« 
discharge;  but,  that  obtained,  ha  ^'^^^'fl^ 
over  to  Jeraey.  Maiguertta  begaa  thai  ymfm 
to  prepare  the  cottage  for  hia. 

With  her  good  maaagemeat^  ahe  had  bsea«» 
to  purchase  numy  a  little  eomfoit  with  the  MM 
he  had  finm  time  to  time  aent  her.  Aad  <ksW 
moreover  eetaWshed  her  baakiag  acoeoat  <V>^ 
iX  the  old  stocking  coaiaiaai  wtmmi  •"!* 
sovmeigns,  besides  some  aiivwr. 

Many  weeks  and  even  BoaAka 
Baptiste  did  aotecme;  aad  poor 
to  be  sick  of  hope  dbforfed. 

Bvery  alght  she  would  wafie  doi«..^^f'^ 

hoping  to  catch  a  g^pse  of  a  white ' 

But,  each  aight,  she  was  cttsapimated;  sail 
she  gave  up  these  miifai%hi  rwmUee.    ^Kii 
folly,'*  ahe  aaid,  to  herself »—•<  all  fo^yf 
will  oome  at  last,  I  know i   birt  H  km 
waitbgi**     And  then,  she  > 
lullaby,  u  hu  teara  droppad  fcalas 


At  hagtbicae  algU^akw  hmmmk^* 
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irttmund  to  go  agun  to  \ht  beaob,  once  moro ! 
Q^jr  OBOO  more !  It  Beemed  a  raah  act;  for  the 
md  was  raging  madlj.  and  the  red  lightning  shot 
like  aorial  Tipert  b^e  and  there,  threatening  death 
and  deatfvotioo.  Now  the  thunder  rolled  and 
frowkd!  It  seemed  to  shake  the  cottage  to  its 
iMmdatiop.  Marguerite  did  sot  mind  either  tlie 
tkvsder«  lightnings  or  wind,  on  her  own  account; 
dw  saw  no  danger  in  them  for  herseUi  she  read 
itftheir  rage  only  peril  to  her  husband.  What  if 
he  riiOBld  be  ezpoeed  to  their  fury  1  The  storm 
hadeomeoft  widdenlj;  suppose  he  should  eren 
than  be  on  his  way  from  France !  The  thought 
added  wings  to  her  feet.  In  another  moment  she 
bad  led  the  cottage,  and  was  walking  swiftly 
down  the  littie  path  which  led  to  the  shore.  The 
gnat  watei^  looking  greater  and  more  terrible 
than  thc^  really  were,  in  that  dim  light,  came 
bounding  in  th^  wrath  on  to  the  shore,  as  if 
they  would  hate  de?oured  her  in  their  anger,  or 
dragged  her  back  with  them  as  a  saoriSoe  to 
appease  the  ire  of  the  Ocean  Kiiig.  Sheatmggled 
on  and  on  against  the  wind,  until  she  reached  the 
lastie  wall,  &om  iHienee,  astiie  lightning  played,  she 
endd  catch  a  gleam  of  the  angry  waters  before 
her«  Heavenal  what  a  sheet  of  foam !  an  un- 
blotted  page  of  ocean  it  appeared,  ready  for  the 
iaseription  of  some  fearful  tragedy!  Suddenly 
the  booming  of  a  gun  caught  her  ear,  coming  from 
tbe  eeeass  it  spoke  of  distress  i  it  implored  help ! 
Oh  I  if  that  wind  would  only  cease  in  mercy,  and 
net  loar  ouj  unheeding  4m*,  whose  straining  ears 
esB  diseoTer  naught  sare  its  deafeningroar I  She 
teeied  that,  from  time  to  time,  she  heard  that 
guBj  die  Uioui^t  it  came  nearer,— but  she  was 
noteeitain. 

.  I4i^  began  now  to  gleam  in  the  Tillages 
others  there  had  heard  that  sound  beside  herself. 
Clii^pag  to  th«  wall  with  both  her  hands— for  the 
wad  tkrealened  to  hurl  her  down-^scrambling 
bom  tmk  to  roek«*-ahe  reaohed  another  point 
&DB  whence  she  had  a  better  view  of  the  bi^. 

Xheettkra  and  yillagera  of  Qorey  were  now 
standing  in  groups  around  tbe  Iwrbour;  for 
tbe  world*  ihey  would  not  ha?e  yentured 
where  Marguerite  oking.  Tkjf  had  no  beloved 
eae  ieaaing  on  that  death-threatening  ocean !  A 
snee  of  duty — a  ieding  of  eurioaity,  amounting 
to  a  alight  degree  of  interest  perhapa-^took  them 
bom  their  homes ;  but  Marguerite  was  led  by  a 
ilRNiger  fselisg  than  even  duty,  for  alas!  some* 
times  good  "  Duty"  is  but  a  poor  cold  creature 
after  dl,  aiid  doea  not  warm  us  to  exertion  as  she 
Aoild,  80  Margumrite  dung  to  that  point  of 
totk,  forgetful  of  her  foiling.  Perhaps  the  veiy 
Ingaity  of  hm  fona  was  partly  her  security;  even 
As  wmd  seemed  <d»ary  of  ite  rough  hlaats  on  so 
weak  a  beings  for  it  hmhed  its  videnc^i  and 
dnpped  its  rough  bluster  to  a  sorrowing  moan. 

it  that  mmnent,  her  eyes  became  fixed  on  a 
dvk^bjeet  not  fifty  yards  from  the  shore.  There, 
nsong  those  fatal  rocks,  stripling  like  a  thing  of 
Vk,  hsaviag  as  if  in  the  last  dmth  throes,  was  a 


veasel-^-a  mere  hull,  for  the  masts  had  either  been 
cut,  or  carried  awi^  during  the  storm,  A  shout 
from  the  beach  or  harbour,  told  that  it  also  was 
observed  there. 

Each  wave  bore  the  fated  bark  nearer  to  the 
shore;  and  now,  the  shrieks  of  tboee  on  board 
could  be  heard,  as  if  they  wihiJIy  called  for  help ! 
help !  which  no  human  aid  could  bring  them»  for 
no  boat  could  live  in  that  wild  sea. 

Marguerite  heard  nothing  but  those  shrieksr 
saw  nothing  but  that  sinking  vessel  now.  It 
seemed  to  drift  northwards ;  step  by  step  she 
climbed  round  the  rock  as  she  kept  pace  with  it. 
Farther,  and  farther  still,  from  the  point  of  safety, 
(the  harbour  of  Qorey)  it  strayed,  until  one  moos* 
ter  wave  washed  it  in  fury  round  the  rocky  ledge, 
which  hid  that  harbour  from  the  view  of  its  sea* 
men. 

How  could  that  wave  vent  its  wrath  so  omellf 
on  so  helpless  a  thing  as  that  poor  broken  craft  f 
How^oould  it  again  rake  it,  as.if  ii^  mocking  glee, 
and  then  hurl  it  downwards  into  the  alnrsa  of 
waters  and  cast  it  furiously  on  that  fatal  rocuL?  .  . 

One  crash  !-*one  heart-rending  shriek^-and  it 
was  over ! 

Marguerite  felt  what  had  happened,  and  when 
the  lightning  again  afforded  her  a  momentaij 
glance  at  the  bi^,  ahe  knew  that  it  was  usdess 
to  look  again  for  that  lost  hull. 

Still  she  dung  to  the  rock,  for  she  tanded  she 
saw  a  dark  ol^ect  struggling  in  the  water.  With 
a  tottering  step  she  descended  to  the  shore.  The 
dark  o|]^t  which  ahe  had  noticed  aeemed  almost 
within  her  grasp,  tossed  to  and  fra.^to  and  fro  I 
Another  moment,  and  a  wave  cast  it  at  her  fset 
Alas  I  alas !  that  which  her  excited  fan^had  eon* 
verted  into  the  battling  form  of  her  expeeted 
husband,  proved  but  to  be  a  cheating  mass  of  sea 
weed. 

WUd  with  grief— worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
disappointment— crushed  with  the  failure  of  this 
last  hope— *wbat  wonder  that  poor  Marguerite's 
strength  (which  after  all  was  only  such  as  is 
granted  to  humanity)  should  give  way?  Poor 
thing !  she  looked  desparingly  it  the  diurk  tangled 
maas  at  her  feet»  and  thaiD,  with  a  wild  aob  of 
anguish,  fell  senseless  bedde  it. 

But  Marguerite's  sight  had  not  entirdy  deeeived 
her.  There  had  been  a  real  objeot  of  life  aad 
strength  battling  with  the  wavea«  la  that  fitful 
light,  while  she  was  desgendii^  from  the  rook,  her 
eye  had  wandered  from  that  object  to  the  one 
beside  which  she  now  lay. 

However,  nearer  and  nearer  it  came;  that  red 
thing  of  life,  atruggling  onwavda,  and  Ottwatdi^ 
againat  the  potent  tide,  which  sow  reeediog  sought 
to  drag  it  back  again.  A  few  more  atrokee  of 
that  vig<»rous  arm*  a  few  moie  eibrta»  which 
seemed  dmost  superhuman,  and  the  land  was 
gained! 


"Marguerite!  OhCbd!   Marguerite, look  up ! 
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mj  life !  mj  own  dear  love !  Marguerite,  it  is  / 
Baptiite,  eome  again,  to  eheer  thee, — ^nonrish  thee. 
Look  on  ae,  MargneriCe !  ^eak  to  me,  onlj  once, 
if  onlj  oooe  more  P* 

Bnt  the  ejesdid  not  u&dose,  the  pale  lips  smiled 
no  reoognition* 

"  Maignerite  I**  and  he  raised  her  with  his  arm. 
**  Marguerite  !"  Still  no  answer.  He  plaoed  his 
hand  on  her  heart.  Was  there  a  flutter  there  F  If 
10,  it  was  too  feeble  to  be  peroeifed.  He  elasped 
her  bumUj  to  his  breast ;  he  kissed  the  pale,  eold 
brow ;  gaied  on  that  face  so  lovelj  in  its  still  pu- 
ritj.  He  chafed  her  eold  hands — held  her  closer 
to  him — sought  to  instil  warmth  into  that  marble 
frame.  At  last,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  the 
ejes  nnolosed,  and  fixed  on  him,  and  then  the 
parted  lips,  wreathed  with  a  loving  smile,  pro- 
nounced his  name.  His  kiss  had  wakened  her 
to  Itfe^  had  wooed  her  fleeting  spirit  back  to  its 
earthlj 


Mj  companion  closed  the  manuscript. 

**  That  is  not  all,"  I  said. 

"Indeed  it  is,**  he  replied;  ''you  hare  had 
enough  of  it,  I  am  sure." 

«*  Bat  I  hare  not»"  I  answered.  «<Iwant  to 
know  what  became  of  them  after  irards.*' 

*«  I  can  tell  you  that,"  he  replied, "  Baptiste,  it 
seems,  had,  wlule  in  the  Crimea  receired  an  injury 
(lost  a  hand,  in  fact),  which  incapacitated  him 
from  further  serrioe.  A  pension  was  the  conse- 
quence ; — not  a  yery  large  one  oertainly,  but  still 
enough  to  keep  him  and  Mai^guerite  from  want. 
Besides,  she  had  sared  enough  to  buy  another  don- 
key ;  and  when  he  could  get  his  garden  into  order 
again,  he  would  recommence  his  regetable  traffic ; 
for  Marguerite  could  walk  with  the  donkey  into 
town,  he  (the  donkey)  carrying  the  load  for  her, 
she  doing  the  guiding  and  selling  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. Baptiste  could  stay  at  home  and  work  in 
his  garden. 

**  As  soon  as  Baptiste  had  quite  recorered  from 
his  shipwreck,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Helier*s 
for  the  purpose  of  hating  a  large  hook  affixed  to 
the  stnmp  of  the  mutilated  limb ;  and  with  this, 
and  his  remaining  hand,  he  managed  to  till  the 
garden  manfully. 

"  The  iuTcstment  of  that  hand  m  his  country's 
cause  is  a  splendid  thing  for  Baptiste ;  it  brings 
him  in  a  goodly  refenue.  Ereryone  knows  how 
it  Was  lost ;  CTcryone  inquires  for  and  listens  to  his 
story ;  CTeryone  feels  for  and  respects  him ;  and 
what  is  better  still,  cTcryone  buys  his  y^tables. 
His  garden  has  been  enlarged,  a  portion  of  it  de- 
Toted  to  the  culture  of  flowers ;  for  Marguerite  is 
TCiy  fond  of  flowers — they  seem  to  suit  her  grace- 
ful nature. 

*'  Their  landlord,  too,  has  built  them  another 
room,  which  Marguerite  has  conyerted  into  a 
'reception'  room  for  pic-nic  parties  from  St. 
Heikr*s.  So  they  do  very  well.  In  time  they 
will  make  a  small  fortune,  and  they  nre  as  happy 


as  birds;— happier,  indeed,  for  birds  fight  with  esdi 
other,  and  fighting  is  inimical  to  hiqppinees,  tnd 
Baptiste  and  Ma^uerite  never  fight ;  so  thej  an 
happier  than  birds.  Have  you  heard  enough  U 
them  now,  or  do  you  want  to  hear  how  muy 
saucers  of  bread  and  milk  little  Jean  consumes  it 
breakfast — or  how  many  times  the  baby  said '  noa 
p^'dnringthe  first  four  and  twenty hoan ate 
Baptiste's  return?" 

"  I  don*t  want  to  hear  anything  of  the  kind,**  I 
replied;  "but  tdl  me  one  thing— why  have  jon 
called  your  story '  TheDaby  of  QrouviUe,'  when  joa 
have  not  mentioned  a  sin^e  daisy  all  through  yoar 
taler 

•«  Now."  he  replied,  •*  I  do  widi  that  you  wen 
not  a  lady,  that  I  might  vote  you  a  mmpMai,  ^ 
an  ignoramus,  or  anything  else  betokening  an  utter 
want  of  brains!  Why,  was  not  Marguerite  ai 
Topsy  would  say,  •  ria"  at  Qrouvillef" 

"Tes.** 

**  Well ;  can't  you  imagine  mo»  wh«nafoieth  e 
talek  called  the  '  jDmit  of  Giouville '  " 

I  thought  a  minute. 

"  Ah  r  I  said,  with  an  elongated  pronnndatioB 
of  the  word ;  "  Ah !— I  see !—'  La  Marguerite,— 
the  daisy.'  Yes  I  'La  Marguerite  de  Gronville^' 
'  the  daisy  of  Grouviile.'  Yery  good !  But  now 
I  want  to  see  the  castle.** 

"  There  is  nothing  worth  seeing  in  it  Never- 
theless,  come  this  way ;  we  will  just  go  over  to  it.** 

I  found  that  he  was  quite  right.  The  castie 
merely  contained  uninteresting  staircaaes  and 
long  vaulted  chambers,  without  a  single  ol^eet  of 
interest  or  amusement.  We  went  throng  it 
quickly,  and  then  again  descended  to  the  gi^ 
where  we  found  the  carriage  waiting.  Our  drive 
home  was  enchanting.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  oar 
journey,  I  wished  him  "  good  bye." 

"When  shall  I  see  you  again?"  I  naked. 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  replied,  "I  atait  kf 
England  to-morrow  morning,  and  shall  not  leton 
for  a  month." 

"Well  then,  mind  you  come  and  see  me  whea 
you  return ;  and  bring  another  atory  witii  yott*" 

"  I  Ml  come  and  see  you  certainly,  but  mm 
thing  I  shall  stipulate  for.  If  I  bring  yon  anodNV 
tale,  it  must  be  of  the  /omv,  a^  not  of  the 
country.  A  story  which  will  do  something  mote 
than  amuse  your  fancy ;  one  in  fact  which  wiU  ex* 
emplify  a  favourite  principle  of  mine,  and  serve 
as  a  warning  to  you,  who  are  about  to  pitch  yoar 
tent  in  this  gay  town." 

"  Oh,  don't  infiict  a  sermon  on  me  1"  I  eacolaimedir 
"  there  are  enough  of  those  in  life;  we  acsfd  no^ 
have  them  delivered  to  us  orally. 

"And  yet,"  he  argned,  "it  is  aosMtiaaM  aeoea* 
sary  to  have  these  onl  monitors;  for  we  are  aS 
too  apt  to  be  forgetful  of  the  silent  admottfthaii 
which  crowd  on  all  sidee  round  us.  B«i  -  wmh 
'  good  night,'  and  'good-bye,'  and  let  lae  mU^ 
'  an  revoir,' — '  an  revmr,'  in  the  words  nt^Btt 


sw 


faHate  faj  foTtt  telHit'iSf  totniwwf. 


XVI. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  D0UQLA8  JBRROLD. 

Ktob  in  jooth  did  he  not  e*er  nboM 
Tha  ttreni^h  of  wit  or  thoo^ht,  to  eoTMeerate 
*IViM  fklfio  opInloM  wirieh  the  hwnh  rich  ii«e 
IW  bIfTHi  the  vorld  tbaj  fkmish  for  their  pHif e ; 
Kor  did  he  hold  from  anj  man  his  dnea,^8haUy, 

Aabonett  man's  the  noblMt  work  of  Ood. — Pope, 

k  Mtt  iif  getiBt,  honest  worth,  and  Inith  hath  passed  away  ; 
A  MM  who  fought  the  peop]e*s  fight  until  his  locks  grew 

A  an  who  nererhent  his  sool  an  hireling's  place  to  seek ; 
A  nan  who  nerer  feared  the  strong,  hut  aye  npheld  the  weak ; 
The  genial  wit,  the  journalist,  who  wonld  not  wield  his  pen 
To  6omitenance  the  little  lies  and  cant  of  little  men ; 
let  darker  minds  and  lower  souls  a  dead  man's  praise  eon- 


To  point  out  spots  npon  the  son  is  only  ilt  for  ihem. 

And  now  he*s  gone ! — onr  loss  we  feel — we*ll  daily  feel  it 

more, 
Tor  Freedom's  cause  hath  lost  the  pen  that  graoed  her  ranks 


The  higot's  heart  is  hot  with  joy— dull   Mammon's  heart 

may  leap. 
Life's  warfare  o*er,  their  noblest  foe  at  pcsce  dofh  sweetly 

sleepl 
Tel  monrn  not  idly  o*er  his  grate — the  words  he  left  be- 

hiad 
¥crt  something  more  than  empty  sounds  that  die  upon  the 

whd; 
Their  edioes  throngh  men's  hearts  shall   ring,  as  onward 

yttrs  shall  roll. 
And  men  wfll  own  the  master-hand,  and  say,  "  God  rest 

h=8  soil  1  - 
Ton  to  thy  rest,  tme  heart  and  hrate, — let  SUnder's  ▼*- 

nomed  tongve 
Seek  bitterly  to  mar  thy  fame,  and  reason  right  to  wrong, 
Bot  o'er  thy  graTO  wme  hearts  will  own — as  all  tme  na- 

toresctn— 
Here,  weary  from  life's  dotty  road,  doth  rest  an  honest 

man! 

W.  B.  B.  8. 


xvn. 


A  SONG  FOB  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Bino  1  PA«ALLIL  irOT  TO  Bl  TOUKD  TK  THE  CHAKCELLOR 
Of  THI  SXCVEqUV&'s  *'  SAHI.T  ItOlf  AN  HTSTCatT." 

<|bM  rides  t— Mataio  nomine  de  te  fttbnla  narratar.—JSror. 

fiitee  sober  sense  were  waste  of  words  in  any   clerk  or 


^^^  Imtib  to  be  simply  jost  is  too  moch  •  philosopher, — 
rn  Arood  my  meaning  for  a  while  in  ponhohe  mysteiy, 
Aid  bo  oAMom,  ••  is  himself,  io  <*  Early  Boman'  History." 


Bidemh  venm  £cere — qmd  veiai  /— oski  Hontiot : 
Bidendo  venm  (Reere — perchance  may  seem  aodadoos,      "^ 
So  let  me  soften  down  my  tone  and  try  obliqne  narration. 
Which  may  a  little  bit  apply  to  Soperannoation ! 

In  early  days  when  Time  was  yoong,  and  Whitehall  was  ool 

standing, 
(This  is  a  poor  beginning,  bot  I  hope  1*11  get  my  hand  in,) 
There  lived  a  man  hight  OcNVS  then— the  tale,  *pon  hoaoor, 

troe  is. 
And  doobtless  hath  beeo  stodied  by  oor  learned  Thehrn, 

Lewis. 

This  OcNUB-- poor  oofortooaie— for  some  offeoee  or  other. 

Some  angry  deity  condemned  to  daily,  hoorly  bother  : 

To  twist  an  endless  rope  of  hay,  and  weave  it  into  bands, 

sir. 
While  at  his  side  his  donkey  is,  and  eating  always  staads 

sir. 

As  fast  as  Ocnua  made  a  rope,  his  donkey  ale  i'  op,  dr. 
At  morn  it  was  his  breakfast,  and  at  night  he  so  did  sop,  sir » 
And^  sir,  yon  see  poor  Ocnua  thos  and  croel  donk^  eie? er 
Are  maJtmff  repet  and  e§iin§  (ktm  re$pteU9efy/or  #vfr. 

"  Bnt  what  of  that  f  what  do  we  care  for  Ocifva  and  hk 

ass,  sir  P** 
Well,  Pm  a  true  disciple  of  the  great  PrrHAGOEAa,  sir ; 
Metempsyekoti*  I  beliere — no  donbt  the  doctrine  tme  is — 
No  donbt  that  donkey's  sool  migrates  into— ^r  O.  C.  Lkwu  I 

Aod  this  metempsycKoiu  thos  affects  oor  Senrice  CifH, 
Aod  OcMUs'  troobled  spirit  now  migrates  to  poor  clerks* 

eril ; 
The  clerk's  the  OcMUS  of  to-day— no  hope  of  faith  or  jos- 

tice. 
So  loog  as  io  that  Chancellor,  John  BolPs  one-sided  trastia^ 

In  Tain  M.Fs  may  tell  how  we're  been  robbed  fbr  twenty 

years  now  ; 
A  Chancellor's  **  pooh-pooh's  "  more  weight  than  any  widow's 

tears,  now. 
In  Tain  we  get  petitions  op— like  Ocmvs  his  hay-bands,  sir  ^ 
Whiledonkcy— pardon— Chancellor— behind  them  always 

stands,  sir ! 

W.  B.B.8. 


xvni, 
LONDON  BY  NIGHT, 
vox  Acoonofxro  to  tbx  oolomiuic 

Misery,  roirih,  and  riot. 

Brandy,  gin,  wine,  and  beer. 
Breaking  old  Night's  stem  9*^»^q(tTp 

Assemble  home's  lost  ones  here  i      O 
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Mpo  from  the  aart  of  MoMt, 
Svellt  Irom  Bdgnman  •qiartt, 

Hebrews  with  mlUra  noMS, 
Serraitt  with  ttMt«n'  tin : 

HATicarlcei  men  whose  liTiof    ' 
Depends  npon  biUiird  cnes, 

And  legftUeed  sorto  of  thitfiiif , 
Betaileraof  ^porting  i 


And  here's  yonr  Heymarket  Jolly  I 
And  there  U  a  drmnken  "swell,** 

And  there  leers  lean  Melancholy, 
On  a  road  traok-wora  too  well  I 

Red  hone  lo  thy  wife,  dram-drinker, 
Tei  hither  again  thon*lt  come  ; 

Bnt  go  thoa  sad,  silent  thinker. 
Sadder  and  wiser,  home  I 


XIX. 


MARY  ANNE  :  OR.  THE  LAW  OF 
DIVORCE. 

N.B. — No  connection  with  the   Laaraate*s  **  Mariaaa  in 
the  Moated  Orange,**  or  with  any  other  Mary  Aaae. 

BT   ALrmXB  TBIfllltBALL. 

If  the  poor  had  mors  JQstiee,  they  wonld  need  less  ebartty.^ 
Jenmp  BenUtawi, 

The  eats  were  mewing  in  the  street. 
With  many  a  mew  of  love's  delight : 
Policeman  X*s  heavy  feet 
Retttming  marked  old  Time*s  doll  flight. 
While,  as  the  laggard  hours  wore  on, 
In  nightcap,  in  her  wretched  room , 
Waiting  nntil  her  hosband  oome. 
Sat  Mary  Anne  in  tean  alone. 
She  only  said  :  •*  Pm  very  weary. 

He  oometh  not,**  she  said  ; 
She  uld^"  And  if  he  eometh  beery, 

He*s  snre  to  pnnch  my  bead  !** 

Her  tears  fell  aU  that  bitter  eren. 
As  sighing  she  sat  there  alone, 
She  'gan  to  weep  at  balf-put  seren. 
And  she  was  weeping  there  at  one. 
After  the  flitting  of  the  bats. 
She  gazed  adown  the  dreary  street, 
Bnt  nought  hex  aching  sight  did  meet. 
Sate  one  policeman  and  two  cats. 
She  only  said,  **  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,*'  she  said ; 
She  said,  <*  And  if  he  eometh  beery, 

He*s  sara  to  pnndi  my  head  V* 

Abottt  the  middle  of  the  night. 
She  heard  a  key  dink  in  the  latch, 
She  went  to  take  her  sponse  a  light. 
He  earsed  her  flrat  and  then  the  match. 


A  wretdied  life— no  hope  of  diange* 
ETea  in  her  sleep  she  is  forlorn, 
la  tears  at  night,  in  tears  at  mom 
like  her  withia  the  «  moatad  grange,** 
She  only  said— "Dear  John,  Pm  weary, 

Ton  break  my  heart,**  she  said — 
He  hiocnped  forth—"  Best  not  come  netr  bm, 

Or  I  dmU  bnak  yov  keadr 


About  a  mile  from  that  aad  home 

Onr  river's  daggish  waten  creep ; 

She  songht  that  bridge  where  wretehei  eniF, 

To  woo  oblivion  dark  and  deep. 

Maddened  by  patient  love's  despite. 

With  haggard  cheek  with  salt  tears  wet, 

Slie  stood  npon  the  parapet. 

And  glared  a  last  glance  on  the  night. 

Once  more  she  said—**  My  life  is  dreary, 

Oh !  aching  heart  and  restless  head, 
Love  long  has  lost  all  power  to  cheer  me, 

BotaoonldiaUbedeadr' 

A  downward  plnoge— one  stifled  screen,— 
No  more  she'll  wateh,  and  weep,  and  sigh, 
She  saak  beneath  the  gurgling  stream, 
Whose  murmurs  were  her  lullaby  ! 
Oh  I  think  awhile  on  lives  like  these  t 
Why  should  the  rick  alone  divorce  T 
Why  drive  the  jMer  from  bad  to  worse, 
Becaase  of  Doctors'  Commons  fees? 
For  aumy  a  Mary  Aane'e  aweary. 

Oh  I  widowed  wife— oh  I  kmdy  bed : 
And  many  a  husband  reels  homa  besiy, 

To  punch  his  poor  wifeTs  head  ! 

Yet  these  mui  live  in  hate  togaCher, 
Beoamte  ikqfre  poor^\>i9j  oaa't  afford 
To  snap  thdr  galling,  golden  tether; 
While  jroM,  my  lady,  and  my  lord. 
As  neatly  as  you  can  your  dothes. 
Can  change  your  names  by  proeesa  eaay, 
Te  pay  your  fees — and,  an  it  please  ya. 
Adieu  for  aye  to  taunts  and  blows. 
The  poor  wife  only  sighs  ;  **  Pm  weaiy. 

He  eometh  not  to  bed  ;— 
Death  only  can  divoroe  me  dreary. 

Oh!  would  that  I  wen  dead  V* 


HOW  TO 


XX. 

LIVE  ON 


NOTHING-. 


OB,  THE 

ADVENTURES  OF  JOHN  FTrZ-FAKlAWAT. 

My  fether  was  a  geatlaBan — a  lady  was  ay  aMAcr, 

My  name  is  John  Fitz-fekeaway,  as  good  aa  any  ottMt} 

They  always  uid  for  gentlemen  that  work  waa  ^nita  the  lav 

thing. 
And  practice  proved  their  theory— for  thej,liTad  wiD  m 
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Thtj  died — a»  all  good  people  will-^and  left  me  for  pro- 

ftsnoo, 
A  etoek  of  ^  dteek,**  tome  railwaj  icrip, — and   bailiffs  in 


Mj  enditfosa — mj  protpectt  blank — ^*neatb  Fotertj's  cold 

■hadow, 
I  tat  Be  down  to  think,  and  make  mj  brains  my  Eldorado. 

I  gnv  ■oMitaeba  '  want  oa  the  hirf-HHid  leaned  to  make 

a  book  soon, 
I  cleared  aome  bom^  from  a  friend  hj  9Uf  book  and  crook 

aooRy 
TiO,  oM  daj,  eaniagetery  borte  that  eter  wore  a  halter, 
I  next  day  bolted  iii  for  iW*— a  Teiy  large  deftmlter. 

That  l^UtenalTt  to  ma  waa  closed,  required  no  second 

thinking. 
And  ;ei   despair   M*er  droTe  bm  to  repentance  or  hard 

driakiaf ; 
I  ibaved  myaelf-^wore  quiet  olothes^and  **  went  into  the 

Ci^.- 
To  aee  if  a^yMioaa  there  mj  dire  distress  would  pity. 

Fin  iiK  iMt  0— good  looking,  loo<-with  Fits  before  my 

■amt,sirs, 
I  Ikongbt  1 0tifki  t  J  tare  ip  trumps  at  soma  financial  game, 

sire, 
And  fbrtine  cfer  fiivonrs  the  endeaToars  of  the  bold- 
mine 
Soon  made  me  a  Director  of  imaginary  Qold  Mine ! 

Tba  Gold  Mine  smashed— the  public  paid— Fd  bolted  in 

adraBoe,  sirs, 
To  air  my  Brifiab  honesty  on  the  fafoured  shores  of  France, 

sirs. 
The  storm  blew  o*er,  of  coorae  a  man  of  my  commercial 

rank,  sirs, 
Beoama  at  onoa  Director  of  the  **  British  Brigands*  Bank,** 

aSfu. 

Of  course,  I  soon  Improfed  my  chance— brought  off  a  little 

loan,  sirs. 
Some  sixty  thousand  pounds  or  so — Fd  nothing  of  my  own 

And  so  whuB  broke  that  blessed  Bank — say  what  John  Bull 

Bay  of  it. 
I  lost  a  gain— that  Bank    to  rm   was  aothing  else  but 

prolt. 

Bit  John  BuVa  nAWr  wiser  now— it  is  a  horrid  bore,  sin^ 
fkd  paopla  met^l  ba  swindled  as  they  ha?abeea  heretofore, 

aira,- 
Aad  aoou,  no  doubt,  there*!!  be  an  Act— or  some  such  other 

low  thing, 
laactiag  br«d  aud  water  for  the  class  that "  lire  on  nothing  r 

*"TattanaIl,**  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated. 


XXI. 

FLOWERS  (OF  JIOTTEN-ROW). 
BT  anoinauow. 

Spake  Aill  well  in  language  most  deseriptif  e, 
One  who  walkM  by  the  Serpentine, 

When  he  called  these  ladies  fifur,  deceptlTe, 
Beauties  lost  in  crinoline. 

Monstrous  are  thoee  petticoats  inflated. 

Altering  the  syrens*  figures  quite. 
While  the  swells  who  unto  them  are  mated 

Are  eclipsed  from  the  beholders*  sight. 

Wondrous  Ikshions,  manifold  as  wondrous. 

Modem  genius  cuts  its  cloth  into. 
From  the  head-drsss  to  the  sandals  under  us. 

From  the  **  tile.**  unto  the  walking  shoe. 

And  the  oostume.eonnois8eur,  obserrant. 

Sees  alike  in  male  or  female  dress. 
More  than  is  by  wearer,  him  or  her,  meaat. 

More  of  folly— but  of  beauty  Icm  : 

Qorgeous  neck-ties,  glistening  in  the  sunlight, 
Hals  e*en  whiter  than  their  wearers*  hands, 

<*  All  round  "  collars  made  to  screw  the  neck  tight. 
Coats  "  high-church  **-likc,  and  suggesting 
«  bands.** 

Trousers  in  such  "kneeplash-ultra  **  fashion. 
Wide  above  aUd  at  the  ancles  tight. 

As  would  pat  the  ghost  of  Stults  into  a  passion, — 
Thus  ye  see  the  swell  in  all  his  might  1 

**  Hiawatha*s**  author  tells  us  in  his  rerses, 
Men  and  flowers  are  very  much  alike. 

But  methinks — although  his  language  trim  and 
terse  is, 
Hyde-Fark  flowers  the  simile  won*t  strike. 

Solomon,  we  know,  in  all  his  glory, 
Couldn't  to  the  lily's  dreia  compare  ; 

Shall  then  modems,  less  than  kirn  in  story. 
Likened  be  unto  the  iow*rets  foirP 

Nay — to  Solomon  we*ll  gite  the  credit, 
(This  we  hope  his  tailor  gare  him  too,) 

And  beliere,  although  no  Kabbi  said  it, 
Be  ne'er  clothed  himself  as  modern  Britons 
do : 

For  if  like  theirs  had  been  his  usual  eoferiog, 
We  oannot  help  remarking,  by*the-bye. 

That  old  IsraeTs  for-renowndd  sorereign, 
Little  wiser  was,  dear  sir,  than  you  and  I. 

CO. 
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TANGLED    TALK. 


Sir,  if«  kad  Ulk."— JDr.  JMumh. 

BiMtr  b«  MioaClaw  tiiMi  not  frM."— «Xmm  Pmlk  A*  On^  Om. 

Th«  hooovniMMt  put  of  Ulk  to  to  giro  tlM  ooonton ;  tad  diM  to  nodirato  afatiit  And  pMt  \ 


^^'^imi 


IT  WAS  ALL  THAT  BULIiFINCH. 

Li  the  first  namW  of  "T^led  TiOk,"  I  pro- 
mited  oocMioiially  to  "take  mj  readers  for  a 
iMnUe  among  oat-of4he-way  books.*'  I  do  n  t 
kBOW  that  I  should  have  remembered  tke  promise 
just  BOW,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
A  little  Urd  that  sings 

somewhere  in  the  gardens  at  the  back  of  mj 
bonse^-^a  bnllfindi,  probably.  The  "little  bird 
that  sings"  does  not  sing  as  Lord  Bjron's  did — 

The  paopU  V]r-aiid4igre  will  be  the  itroDger — 

lor  it  has  been  taoghtto  whistle  the  first  few  bars 
of  **  There  is  nae  Inok  abont  the  house,'*  which  it 
does  with  great  pertinacity.  But,  to-day,  it  seems 
to  me  to  hare  taken  up  a  rider  to  its  old  familiar 
theme,  and,  when  it  has  finished  **  There  is  nae 
lack,**  to  say  "Browne's  Pastorals,  Browne's 
Pastorals,  0  dear  me  T 

Can  the  soul  of  Browne  have  passed  into  this 
melodious  bird?  Can  the  soul  of  Browne,  so 
located  at  this  present  hour,  be  supposed  to 
know  that  there  is  "a  paKy  who  writes"  in  the 
terrace,  and  to  intimate  in  this  way  his  desire  to 
be  spoken  of  at  my  first  leisure  to  my  kindest 
publio  P  In  his  own  time,  Browne  was  sensitive 
to  praise  and  dispraise,  and  studied  Ihe  philosophy 
of  commendation 

There  goes  the  bullfinch  agam — "Browne's  Pas- 
torals I  Browne's  Pastorals !  0  dear  me !" 
Bullfinch,  patience ! 

Browne  made  mistakes,  as  poets  will  do. 
Writing  in  the  age  of  ShiJLspeare,  Milton,  and 
Ben  Jonson,  he  says — 

The  Matet,  tittiiig  on  the  greTee  of  men. 
Singing  thet  virtne  liYee  and  ne? er  diet  ;* 
Are  chased  away  by  the  malignant  tongnes 
Of  snch  bj  whom  detraction  is  adored ; 

WUh  whkh  mit  itle  wiilome  wm  brtatdjf  §l(>r$d. 
And,  curiously  enough,  while  he  complains  of 
detraction,  there  are  thirty  pages  of  "  commenda- 
tory yerses,"  from  different  friends, — Ben  Jonson 
and  George  Withers  amongst  the  number — prefixed 
to  his  "  Pastorals."  Bnt  Browne,  addressed,  in  one 
of  these  queer  laudatory  poems,  as — 

my  Browne,  yet  brightest  swain, 
That  woons,  or  hannts,  o*er  hill  and  phdn. 

really  understood  the  philosophy  of  praise,  and 
wrote  some  fine  couplets  about  it.  The  leading 
idea  of  these  has  now  become  a  common-place:— 

*  Bland,  in  the  light  of  her  yonth  and  grace, 
Singing  of  death  and  of  boars  that  cannot  die,— 
b  a  couplet  in  Tennyson's  **  Maud.* 


Tma  fc—  IS  erer  VkmA  to  oar  ehsAa; 

He  soonest  miseeth  her  that  Bost  hath  mail 
To  ofertake  her :  whoeo  takes  his  wing, 
Begardlees  of  her,  sheTl  be  tottowiag: 
Her  tme  propriety  she  this  diseorers, 
**  Lores  her  eontemners,  and  eonteans  her  ktm.* 
The  applaose  of  oonunoa  people  never  yet 
Pnrsaed  this  swain :  JU  hmw  tke  eomiieifrit 
Of  setiUdjurmtt,  and  therefore,  at  his  songs, 
Thongfa  all  the  shepherds  and  the  gnoeM  thnmgi 
Of  seni-gods  compared  him  with  tiie  best 
That  erer  toadwd  a  rsed  or  was  addressed 
In  shepherfs  coat,  he  never  woold  approve 
Their  attribntes,  given  in  sincerest  love. 
Except  he  tmly  knew  them,  as  his  Bserit. — 
Famg  ^ivet  ineeond  life  to  tmek  tttpkiL 

Is  not  that  good,  reader  mine?  Dott  it  not 
hit  the  feeling  of  Cfery  generous  mind,  in  w^tA 
there  is  latent  or  unrecognised  faculty  conesmisg 
praise — ^the  sickness  of  soul  with  which  it  tons 
from  incompetent  platitudes— the  eagerness  with 
which  it  recognises  the  right  word,  in  the  right 
plsce,  from  the  right  speaker?  And  does  not  the 
last  line  point  out  iPilf  lore  of  fame  is 
The  last  infirmity  of  noUe  minds  F 

**  Fame  givet  a  second  /^'— that  is  it ;  oi^J  for 
"second"    read  "multiple."     The   tme  aitiit 
ralues  "  praise,"  primarily,  as  a  proof  of  sytipt- 
thy,   of  multiplication  of  himself  in  the  minds  of 
others.    That  his  "last  infirmity"  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  vulgar  lore  of  pecsooal 
distinction,  is  proYcd  by  the  fact  that  his  sflma- 
tions,  when  he  has  reason  to  beliere  he hai hml 
successful  in  waking  the  echo  which  gifes  bii 
back  his  own  best  and  dearest,  are  not  depeadev 
upon  his  being  known  personally  and  by  m 
To  be  known  and  cherished  as  "  the  author  < 

"  is,  (to  take  the  illustration  from  Ht«i 

ture,  as  being  the  readiest  for  the  purp(»e,)  qui 
satisfaction  enough  for  many  a  fine  spirit.  Tk 
extent  to  which  the  artist  may  wish  to  be  know 
by  person  and  by  name,  will  depend  chiefly  npo 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  retinenoe  there  m^ 
be  in  his  character.  In  the  majority  of  eases, 
be  known  by  name  intensifies  the  consdousoess 
being  sympathised  with ;  but  the  true  m^ 
celebrity  to  a  true  soul  is  not  in  being  gi^A  «N 
and  talked  about-,  but  in  the  spiritual  npitftST 
which  it  b  the  proof.  In  r^ard  tooritiailli^ 
only  is  of  value  to  such  an  one  whidi  Is  till 


the  index  either  of  sympathy  already  MHni 
or  of  power  in  him  to  awaken  it,  if  he  wffl  «iii 
the  needful  discipline. 

8uch,I  believe,  would  be  &owne*8  "senHmWl 
expressed  in  modem  dialect.     Bat  k4  BrM 
speak  in  his  own  dialect,  for  your  duloiililha 
think  this  is  very  pretty^i^QOQlC 
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Venit,  bj  Adoflia*  ude 
Cffjiiig,  iim^d,  uid  kissing  cn§A, 
Wnmg  her  handi  and  tore  her  hair, 
For  Adonis  dying  there. 

Slaj,  qaoth  she,  oh,  staj  and  live  t 
Natwo  sirtlj  doth  not  giro 
To  the  earth  her  sweetest  flowers, 
To  be  seen  bat  some  few  honrs. 

On  his  &ee,  still  as  he  Ued, 
For  eaeh  drop  a  tear  she  shed, 
Which  she  kiss'd  or  wiped  awaj. 
Else  had  drown'd  him  where  he  Isy. 

Fair  Proserpina,  quoth  she, 
Shall  not  hare  Ihco  yet  from  me. 
Nor  thy  sool  to  fly  begin. 
While  my  lips  can  keep  it  in. 

Here  she  closed  again.    And  some 
Say,  Apollo  woold  have  com?. 
To  have  cured  his  wonnded  limb. 
Bat  that  she  had  smother'd  him. 

And  so  is  this  : 

And,  as  a  lovely  maiden,  pure  and  eliaste. 

With  naked  ivory  neck,  and  gown  nnlaeed. 

Within  her  chamber,  when  the  day  is  fled. 

Makes  poor  her  garments  to  enrich  her  bed— 

First  pats  she  off  her  lily  silken  gown. 

That  shrieks  for  sorrow  as  she  lays  it  down  ; 

And  with  her  arms  graceth  a  waistcoat  fine, 

EsBbradag  ber  as  it  wonld  ne'er  nntwine; 

Her  flaxen  hair,  ensnarintr  all  beholders. 

She  next  permits  to  wave  aboat  her  shoolders. 

And  thoogh  she  cast  it  back,  the  silken  slips 

Slin  forward  steal,  and  hang  upon  her  lips ; 

Whereat  she,  sweetly  angry,  with  her  laces. 

Binds  ap  the  wanton  locks  in  eurioos  traces. 

Whilst  twisting  with  her  joints  each  hair  long  lingers, 

As  loath  to  be  enchained,  but  with  her  flngers. 

Then  on  her  head  a  dressing  like  a  crown ; 

Her  breasts  all  bare,  her  kirtle  slipping  down ; 

And  all  things  off  (which  rightly  ever  be 

Gaffd  the  liur-fbol  marks  of  oar  misery) 

Suqit  her  last,  which  envionsly  doth  seize  her, 

Lsst  any  eye  partake  with  it  its  pleasure. 

Prepares  for  sweetest  rest,  while  sylvans  greet  her. 

And  longingly  the  down  bed  swells  to  meet  her. 

So,  by  degrees,  fto. 

And  80  is  this  : 

Glide  soft  ye  silver  floods. 

And  every  spring ; 

Within  the  shady  woods. 

Let  no  birds  sing ! 

Nor  (torn  the  grove  a  turtle  dove 

Be  seen  to  couple  with  her  love ; 

Bat  silence  on  each  dale  and  mountain  dwell. 

Whilst  Willy  bids  his  friend  and  joy  farewell. 

Nov,  if  I  had  a  taste  for  hunting  up  corres- 
pMiienoes  and  branding  them  as  plagiarisms,  I 
^;iit  do  a  fine  stroke  of  business  over  Browne. 
ttat  Keala  had  read  him,  I  know ;  for  the  Epistle 
W  George  Shelton  Mathew  is  headed  with  a  quota- 
tioAfiom  the  "Pastorals.*'  But  how  about  the 
**«iiy-«ixth  terse  of  the  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,**  com- 
pared with  that  picture  of  the  maiden  retiring  to 
reit?  And  if  you  can  get  over  that,  bow  about 
"U  Belle  Bame  Sans  Merci"  ?  In  mj  last  ex- 
cerpt from  Browne  occurs  tlie  line : — 

Let  HO  birdt  fin^. 


and  the  first   verse  of  "La  Belle   Dame  Sans 
Merci,"  occurs 

0,  what  can  ail  thee  koight-at-arms. 

Alone  and  palely  loitering ; 
The  sedge  has  withered  from  the  hike. 

And  no  Hrdt  im^. 

where  (he  theft  is  too  obvious  to  call  for  comment. 
Having  thus  smashed  Keats,  I  proceed  to 
smash  the  author  of  the  parody  on  Grabbe  iu  tlie 
"Kejected  Adresses.''  Browne  says,  that  the 
maiden's  hhir,  as  she  untwines  it,  « lon^  Ungen** 
— a  very  noticeable  expression.  Now,  the  author 
in  the  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  has  this  palpably 
felonious  couplet : — 

Boys  wiio  long  linger  at  the  gallery^door. 

With  pence  twice  Ave,  they  want  but  twopence  more. 

Perhaps  I  may  as  well  add  that  I  think  Edgar 
Poe  evidently  had  the  line  of  Browne  in  his  eye — 

Let  no  birds  sing^ 
when  he  wrote  in  his  "  Lenore," 
Let  no  beU  toll. 

It  is  true,  a  .bird  is  one  thing,  and  a  bell  is 
another ;  but  the  similarity  in  the  structure  of  the 
two  lines  is,  in  the  eye  of  a  candid  criticism, 
quite  sufficient  to  convict  the  Transatlantic  Bard 
of  a  quasi -plagiaristio  intent,  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobated. 

I  hope  my  friend,  the  Browne  Bullfinch,  outside 
will  be  satbfied  for  the  present.  If  he  is  not,  I 
cannot  help  him,  for  I  never  in  my  life  felt  so  in- 
disposed to  write  as  I  have  felt  this  week.  The 
drunken  clergyman,  when  he  eould  not  find  in  the 
prayer*book  his  place  at  the  Christening  Service, 
said,  '*  Bless  me !  this  infant  is  very  difficult  to 
baptise  P*  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  find  this  number 
of  Tangled  Talk  very  difficult  to  write. 


AUTHORS  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

**  Dbar  Sknhoba,"  wrote  Robert  Southey  to  a  lady 
in  1826, "  I  am  the  worst  person  in  the  world  to 
advise  upon  any  transactions  with  booksellers; 
having  been  engaged  with  them  some  thirty  years, 
and  having  been  all  that  time  used  by  them  like  a 
goose,  that  is  to  say,  plucked  at  their  m«oy. 
This,  however,  I  can  tell  you,  that,  deal  with  them 
as  you  will,  they  will  have  the  lion*s  share ;  and  no 
one  can  find  it  answer  to  publish  on  bis  own  ac- 
count, except  it  be  by  subscription,  when  bis 
friends  will  take  some  trouble  to  assist  him.  You 
had  better  let  the  Major  write  [to  Murray,  and 
propose  the  book  to  bim.  I  shall  see  Murray  in 
the  course  of  three  weeks,  and  take  a  place  for  it 
in  the  QHorterly  Beview,  which  will  be  giving  it  a 
hearty  shove.  The  first  thing  necessary  for  them 
is  to  Announce  the  translation,  lest  some  other  per- 
son should  get  hold  of  it,  which,  among  so  many 
hungry  booksellers,  and  hungrier  authors,  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  case,  unless  th^  premtion  be  taken. 
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At  to  Unas,  Murray  wiU,  I  dtrc  »iy,  either  I 
haWe  the  profits  with  you,  or  give  »  price  which 
will  be  something  less  than  the  half  would  amount 
to ;  and  this,  in  cither  case,  when  you  come  to 
re-half  e  it,  will  bo  little  enough.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  myself  what  cuitiugs,  and  parings,  and 
clippings,  and  loppings,  and  shearings,  and  clcar- 
inga  there  are,  before  the  poor  author's  ahare  is 
to  be  measured  off.** 

1  use  thb  little  extract,  one  of  many  aimilarthat 
might  be  quoted,  to  introduce  a  word  for  the  book- 
sellers. I  firmly  believe  that  they  are  slandered 
in  this  sort  of  writing,  that  they  are  no  worse 
than  any  other  class  of  tradesmen.  It  b  not  from 
the  dishonesty  of  the  publisher,  so  much  as  from 
his  ignorance  and  bad  taste,  that  authors  suffer ; 
and  he  is  only  a  middleman  between  them  and  the 
public,  and  reflects  the  public  vulgarity  and  injudi- 
ciousness  pretty  accurately. 

There  is  one  thing,  apart  from  direct  dishonesty, 
from  which,  in  the  present  machinery  by  which 
the  public  is  supplied  with  books,  the  book-pro- 
ducers do  really  suffer,  and  sometimes  cruelly.  I 
mean  the  *'  STAR-STSTEir.**  I  know  enough  of 
theatrical  matters  to  know  that  this  has  been  the 
ruin  of  many  a  manager ;  and  under  my  eyes  I 
ace  it  daily  hampering,  and  sometimes  ruining,  book- 
aellers.  To  pay  some  comparatively  extravagant 
price  to  a  writer  who  has  a  name — a  telling  name 

and  send  the  one  who  is  comparatively  unknown 

to  the  wall,  is,  everybody  knows,  the  actual  system. 
What  weak  and  worthless  things  a  writer  who  has 
once  made  a  '*  hit "  may  do  is  quite  ridiculous. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  the  writer  who  has  not 
made  a  '*  hit,'*  besides  the  consciousnesa  that  he 
is  underpaid,  has  this  additional  annoyance,  that, 
though  he  may  have  put  more  conscientious  pains 
and  better  writing  in  hia  work  than  the  "  sUr," 
the  chances  are  that  hardly  anybody  will  notice  it. 
For  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  general  public  knows 
nothing  about  "  writing,"  and  by  no  means  draws 
nice  distinctions  in  the  matter.  Of  course,  pub- 
lishers do  not.  I  took  up  once  upon  a  pub- 
lisher's table  a  little  book  somewhat  resembling  in 
its  character  Mr.  Warren's  "  Diary  of  a  Late  Phy- 
sician.*' The  publisher  noted  the  resemblance.  I 
said,  "  Yes — only  a  great  deal  better  written.** 
The  publisher  stood  aghast !  and  to  this  day  I  am 
sure  be  thinks  it  a  fine  joke.  Yet  I  spoke  the 
simple  truth.  The  book  «vr«  better  written,  and, 
as  it  had  other  merits,  it  has  made  way  satisfacto- 
rily to  all  parties. 

My  first  idea,  however,  in  quoting  Southey*s 
letter  was  to  speak  a  word  for  the  publishers. 
They  are  very  ignorant,  but  the  irtrade  is  full  of 
risks  and  disappointments  and  I  do  not  think  they 
are  as  greedy  as  they  are  represented  to  be.  My 
own  experience  has  been  short,  but  I  must 
frankly  say  that  I  have  found  •'  the  trade  **  very 
much  like  other  human  beings  engaged  in  £  s.  d. 
pursuits ; — plainly  showing  that  they  arc  under 
••  pressure  from  without,"  but  tempering, — mevi- 
tably  so, — tempering  commercial  severities  with 


little  human  compnnctiona  and  kindnesses,  jast 
like  the  rest  of  the  wocM. 


THE  LATS  M&.  DOUGLAS  JEftROLI). 

Mb.  HiPWOBTH  DixoH  said,  in  the  Athenaum,  that 
if  every  one  who  had  received  a  kindness  from  the 
hand  of  Douglas  Jerrold  flung  a  flower  on  his  grave, 
the  spot  would  be  marked  by  a  mountain  of  rosea. 
Within  these  three  years,  I   have    been  once  or 
twice  his  debtor  for  kind   and  encouraging  words, 
and  I  would  willingly  throw  my  little  flower.    Oa 
the  very  few  occasions  upon  which  I  saw  him  per- 
sonally,—not  more  than  twice  or  thrice,  and  under 
his  own  roof, — I  found  him  the  most  genial,  sin- 
cere, tmd/alherfy  of  men  ;  perfectly  simple,  a  man 
who  looked  straight  at  you,  and  spoke  without  or- 
Here  /)«ijw,— without   any  of  that  double  con- 
sciousness which  makes  the  talk  of  some   mpn   of 
talent  disagreeable,— and  most  thoroughly  kmmoM, 
That  "  abounding  humanity*'  which  I  once  swd 
elsewhere  is   the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Jerrold's  writing  shone  out  conspicuously  in 
all  his  behaviour.     It  was  never  necessary,   as  it 
is  in  conversing  with  too  many,  to  say,  by  impli- 
catioj,  *'  Never  mind  the  book,  and  the  reputation, 
and  the  wit,  and  the  wits,  and  what  I  am   think- 
ing of  you — am  I  not  a  man  and   a  brother  V 
Mr.  Jerrold  recognised  the  manhood  and  the  bro- 
therhood so  fully  at  starting  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said  about  it,  and  your  intercourse  with  him 
went  smoothly  upon  its  true  basis, — the   natural 
"  proclivity  "  of  one  human  creature  for  another. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  among  the  living,  and  Mr.  Laman  Blanch- 
ard  among  the  dead,  with   particular  cordiality. 
I  then  knew  little  of  the  perstmnel  of  litcr»t«i%' 
and  missed,  I  doubt  not,   the  full  aignificMwe  «( 
what  he  said  about  others  of  whom  he  spoka  a 
kind  terms. 

Mr.  Jerrold  had  a  peculiar  fondness  for 
On  the  same  evening,  I  heard  him  speak, 
positive  tears  of  gratification  in  his  eyes,  vt  « 
sketch  of  Mr.  Iieech,  in  which  some  gu" 
little   ones  were  represented  doug  the 
of  a  mock  party  among  each  other.     No  tatm 
ever  wrote  has  said  so  much  about  "  babies*** 
the  middle  of  a  political  leader,  you  VQiM  - 
such  an  allusion  as — *•  sweeter  than  the 
baby."     And   his  writings  are  fulloC  a 
domestic  purity,  quite  distinct  from  the 
of  the  play-wright  or  the  novelist. 

The  poetry  that  was  in  Mr.  Jerrold  lia%  I 
pect,  been  much  underrated  by  the  gener^  f " 
And  I  will  conclude  these  unworthy  words  (I 
willingly  have  deferred  flinging  my  litUe 
till  in  a  freer  writing  mood  than  at  preseat^ 
is  better  done  at  once),  by  quoting  & 
passage  from  his  "  Chronicles  of  CloTer_^ 
which,  he  told  me,  as,  indeed,  any  one  migkt 
contained  more  of  hia  tmc  self,  as  ho  - — 
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to  be  ktio\f  u  and  rememherQd,  than  any  other  of 
hfe  wrilings. 

At  this  time  the  declining  snn  flamed  goldenly  in  the 
weit  It  was  a  glorious  hour.  The  air  fell  upon  the  heart 
like  bahn ;  the  sky,  gold  and  termiHon-liecked,  hung,  |a 
oelettial  tea^  above  mortmi  iiaa ;  and  the  fancy-quickened 
w  heaid  sweet,  low  music  frqin  the  heart  of  enrih,  rejoicing 
tD  that  time  of  gladness. 

"Did  ever  God  walk  the  earth  in  finer  weather  P**  said 
Ihe  Hermit.  "  And  how  gloriously  the  earth  manifests  the 
psadear  of  the  Presence !  How  its  blood  dances  and  glows 
in  the  Spkadov !  It  conrses  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  is 
nd  sad  golden  in  their  blossoms.  It  sparkles  in  the  myriad 
lowers  ooQanming  itself  in  sweetness.  ?very  little  carth- 
blouom  is  as  an  altar,  burning  incense.  The  heart  of  man, 
veatiTein  its  overflowing  happiness,  finds  or  makes  a  fellow- 
(kip  in  all  things.  The  birds  have  passing  kindred  with 
lis  «io|ed  thoughts.  Ho  hears  a  stranger,  sweeter  triumph 
9  Uw  9ki^  rapture  of  the  lark,  and  the  cuckoo— 
»o$ta|it  ^ist  1— 9pea)[s  to  him  from  the  deep,  distant 
roo<|,  with  a  strange  swooning  sonnd.  AU  things  living  are 
t  part  of  htm.  In  all,  he  sees  and  hears  a  new  and  deep 
jgaileaact.  In  that  green  pyramid,  row  above  row,  what 
k  host  of  lowers  I  How  beautiful  and  how  lejoicingi 
ariat  a  snlkn,  souLless  thing,  the  Great  Pyramid,  to  that 
)ht9omm  che?nnt !  How  different  the  work  and  workmen ! 
L  torrid  monument  of  human  wrong,  hannted  by  flights  of 
jbosts  thai  not  ten  thousand  thousand  years  can  lay — a 
lalselass  carcase  built  of  sweat  and  blood  to  garner  rotten- 
iit.  Aid  that  Pypamid  of  leaves  grew  in  its  strength, 
*e  lileiifc  goodo^M,  heaven  blessinff  it ;  and  every  year  it 
wH  apd  every  y^r  it  talks  to  fading  pneratiouf .     What 

CMgregation  of  spirits— spirits  of  the  season  I— it 
•timed,  drde  above  circle,  in  its  blossoms;  and  verily 
kty  ipeak  to  maa  with  blither  voiee,  than  all  the  tongues 
f  lupt.    Aid  at  this  delicioaa  season,  man  listens  and  ' 


n 

makes  answer  to  them  ;  alike  to  them  and  all :  to  the  top- 
most blossom  of  the  mighty  tree  as  to  the  greensward  daisy, 
constant  flower,  with  innocent  and  open  look  still  frankly 
staring  at  the  mid-day  sun." 

**  Evenings  such  as  this,"  continued  the  Hermit,  after  a 
pause,  "  seem  to  me  the  very  holiday  time  of  death ;  an 
hour  in  which  the  slayer,  throned  in  glory,  smiles  benevo- 
lently down  on  man.  Here,  on  earth ,  he  gets  hard  names 
among  us  for  the  unseemliness  of  his  looks,  and  the  cruelty 
of  his  doings ;  but  in  an  hour  like  this,  death  seems  to  me 
loving  and  radiant, — a  great  bounty,  spreading  an  immortal 
feast,  and  showing  the  glad  dwelling-place  he  leads  men 
to." 

'*  It  would  be  great  happiness  could  we  always  think  so. 
For  so  considered,  death  is  indeed  a  solemn  beneficence — a 
smiling  liberator,  turning  a'  dungeon  door  upon  immortal 
day.  But  when  death,  with  slow  and  torturing  device, 
hovers  about  his  groaning  prey;  when,  like  a  despot  cunning 
in  his  malice,  he  makes  disease  and  madness  his  dallying 
serfs" 

**  Mercifiil  God !"  eried  the  Hermit,  **  spare  roe  that  Anal 
terror  I  Let  me  not  be  whipped  and  scourged  by  long,  long 
suffering  to  death — be  dragged,  a  shrieking  victim,  down- 
ward to  the  grave;  but  let  my  last  hour  be  solemn, 
tranqail,  that  so,  with  open,  nnblenched  eyes,  I  may  look 
at  coming  death,  and  feel  upon  my  cheek  his  kiss  of 
peace  1" 

I  think  this  passage  will  even  add  a  zest  to 
your  enjoyment  of  the  sunny  July  feather  in  which 
you  will  read  it.  May  snch  '*  remembrancea'*  q( 
Douglas  Jerrold  as  he  would  have  wished  us  to 
cherish,  wait  upon  the  approaching  evenipg§  on 
which  we  hope  each  to  inscribe  bis  own  in  >^e- 

VOBIAH  1 
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Imr  9m  who  takes  ihe  aliglrfett  interoit  in 
aUio  events,  most  lately  have  heard,  over  and 
m  «gaiii»  the  name  of  Handel,  the  composer.  A 
QDssbold  name  it  has  been  for  a  hundred  years  in 
ifkad,  and  now  it  has  been  brought  before  the 
oridbadverUsementsof  <*The  Handel  Festival/' 
id  Tarions  memoirs  of  Handel.  Handelian  litera- 
m  abounds  on  all  sides ;  and,  as  if  enough  were 
ik  dready  said  on  the  subject,  we  must  even  run 
Ml  the  stream,  and  add  a  drop  to  the  torrent. 
Eerhapi^  after  all,  enough  has  not  been  said 
ilt  Handel ;  for»  although  more  than  a  century 
id  s-hsU  has  elapsed  since  his  birth,  there  are 
W  vhe  know  more  of  him  than  his  mere  name, 
id  a  linr  of  bis  most  popular  works.  It  may  be 
it  while  admiring  bun  as  a  master  of  his  art, 
m  have  longed  to  inquire  into  his  private 
•teiy.  To  soob,  and  indeed  to  all  others  who 
IS  to  hear  anything  about  him,  our  slight 
(■air  wiU  not  be  unacceptable.  We  would 
nt  Un  in  these  days,  when  the  results  of  his 
wm  9X9  brought  before  our  notice,  known  for 
>  i^  and  estimable  qualities  of  heart  as  well 
•bd.  The  former  will  gain  our  esteem, 
01  the  latter  will  shnply  command  our  admi- 


Now,  we  can  all,  it  is  true,  appreciate  an 
artistic  work ;  a  picture,  it  may  be — a  poem  (for 
surely  this  may  be  considered  artistic),  or  a 
musical  composition,  without  knowing  the  artist : 
but  if  that  artist  be  our  friend,  then  we  take  a 
personal  interest  in  his  production.  It  then  be- 
comes to  us  a  living  representation  of  his  mind ; 
we  see  his  thoughts  in  each  particular ;  we  men- 
tally wander  with  him  while  contemplating  his 
work,  through  the  tangible  result  of  his  genius. 

Our  readers  think  thus,  too,  and  will  tarry  with  us 
while  we  make  them  acquainted  with  a  rough  out- 
line of  the  days  of  that  giant  of  harmony,  George 
Frederic  Handel. 

We  will  not  weary  them  with  a  statistical 
account  of  every  ode  or  sonnet  written  by  him, 
convinced  that  the  proceeding  could  not  be  very 
interesting ;  but  we  will  take  them  briefly  through 
the  principal  paths  of  his  life,  culling  as  we  go  on, 
the  choicest  flowers  he  planted  in  his  way.  We 
will  try  to  show  them,  the  chequered  phases  of  his 
career,  and  lead  them  to  participate  in  his  joys, 
and  sympathise  with  his  sorrows.  Then,  while 
listening  to  his  compositions,  they  will  perhaps  see 
something  more  in  them  than  the  mere  combina^lC 
tion  of  sound?,  or  the  scientific  arrangement  oF 
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mosioal  barmonies.  Thej  will  acknowledge  the 
master  mind  of  the  man ;  the  energy,  the  will,  the 
undaunted  perseverance,  and  untiring  patience 
which  characterised  each  action  of  his  life ;  the 
deterroiuation  of  overcomiug  all  difBculties,  and 
tormounting  every  obstacle  in  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  his  object. 

It  seems  the  fate  of  those  who  have  attained 
eminence  of  any  kind,  to  have  waded  to  it  through 
a  dreary  gulf  of  sorrow  and  disappointment. 
Sorrow  and  disappointment,  we  know,  are  the  in- 
heritance of  humanity ;  but  they  appear  pre-emi- 
nently to  belong  to  the  highly  gifted  among 
mankind.  The  common  clay,  the  dull  lethargic 
soul,  generally  passes  over  an  even,  unbroken  track, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 

George  Frederic  Handel,  or  George  Fridirec,  as 
his  German  biographers  write  him,  was  born  at 
Balle,  in  Lower  Saxony,  either  in  1684  or  1685. 
The  former  of  these  dates  stands  on  his  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  but  the  latter  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  correct.  His  father  was  a  sur- 
geon, and  wbhed  to  make  his  son  a  lawyer ;  but 
the  boy,  at  a  very  early  age,  seems  to  have  testi- 
fied a  strong  predilection  for  the  mnsical  art.  His 
mother's  name  was  Dorothea  Taust,  the  daughter 
of  George  Taust,  pastor  of  Giebichenstein.  She 
survived  her  husband  for  thirty-three  years,  but 
was  blind  before  her  death,  on  the  24th  February, 
1730,  when  she  had  reached  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  her  son  was  engaged  in  his  London  struggles. 
Dame  Nature  had  whispered  into  his  ear, 
"Don't  be  a  lawyer,  little  George — don't  waste 
your  time  over  musty  tomes  and  dry  old  parch- 
ments ;  you'll  make  nothing  of  those  :  be  a 
musician  1  I  have  poured  the  divine  essence  into 
your  sonl,  don't  quench  it  by  the  dull  stream  of 
the  law." 

Little  George  halted  between  two  opinions — at 
least,  he  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between  his  father 
and  Dame  Nature.  The  former  instructed  him  in 
Latin,  and  religiously  kept  him  away  from  all 
musical  temptations ;  the  latter  inspired  him  with 
a  dislike  to  Latin,  and  continued  wafting  through 
his  soul  dulcet  gleams  of  harmony.  It  was  a 
struggle  between  Nature  and  the  father,  and 
Nature  carried  the  day.  Extraordinary  anecdotes 
are  told  of  the  boy's  precocity,  some  people  assert- 
ing that  at  seven  years  of  age,  he  could,  self- 
taught,  play  on  the  spinet;  and  at  ten,  had 
mastered  that  and  several  other  instruments.  No 
doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  these  assertions,  but 
we  must  also  expect  a  little  exaggeration.  One 
^hing,  however,  b  certain,  he  was  a  child  of  un- 
wearied industry  in  the  art  he  loved,  and  possessed 
of  extreme  continuity  of  purpose. 

In  these  two  attributes,  we  perceive  germs  of  that 
character  which,  combined  with  genius,  afterwards 
gave  the  world  those  matchless  manuscripts,  which 
may  fairly  be  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the 
human  mind. 

Even  when  a  child,  nothing  seems  to  have  kept 
him  from  his  darling  recreation.     Abstracted  from 


the   infantine   community,    taking  GtHeMtf 
those  amusements  so  congenial  to  otbentf  ll 
age,  we  can  imagine  him  living  in  a  wofidtf  H 
own,  all  his  thoughts  concentrated  on  tbe<tt4 
ject  of  music.     It  is  probable  that  bis  ooAerflf 
haf  e  encouraged  his  attachment  to  musk,  aiili^ 
his    father  did    not    approve  of  this  kffM 
taste,  as  he  called  it.     He  looked  on  mmmi 
useless  occupation,  one  only  vorii  iketUmHtitl 
an  idle  hour.     Minims,  crotchets,  and  (pttfOlik 
him  embodied  nothing  more  than  the  tinkii| tf 
a  certain  assemblage  of  wires.    The  priMMlii 
of  the^  legal  profession  promised,  in  penpcdi^ 
the  tinkle  of  something  more  precions  lai  fM 
than  wire.      So  he  «till  hoped  to  make  tiisbofi 
lawyer.     He  went  blundering  on  at  tin  attia 
month  after  month,  but  at  length  be  seeoiio  toi 
arrived  at   the   conclusion,  that   all  his  cU 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  mi 
prove    abortive,    and    after    some  tnae  \KBt^ 
acknowledged  the  futility  of  his  hopeSk  hf  p 
mitting  his  son's  entrance  into  the  doeenhd 
ground,  that  is  to  say  be  absolutely  aQofcdU 
to  take  lessons  on  the  organ. 

This  was  a  wonderful  concessioD,  bat  cMBib 
was  but  a  preliminary  to  a  more  decided  fCep;  ^ 
in  1696,  he  allowed  common  sense  to  asMtte 
dommion  over  obstinacy  and  bigotiy,  and  lili| 
the  advice  of  friends,  sent  his  son  toBflAiiiC 
the  express  purpose  of  studying  the  mnsiBilart 

His  genius,  while  it  securdl  for  him  ^  i^ 
tion  of  the  professors  of  that  city,  abohna^ 
him  under  the  notice  of  the  Elector,  vhowiM 
to  become  his  patron;  but  this  arrangeaoitti 
suiting  the  views  of  the  old  doctor,  the  bof  ' 
immediately  re-called  to  HaUe. 

At  this  time  a  cloud  was  rising  over  Ui  fite 
Death  rested  in  that  cloud ;  the  viagoi  M 
already  quivered  in  his  grasp,  ere  long  it  firt 
struck  the  poor  old  doctor.  In  1097  ^'m 
leaving  his  son  badly  off,  for  on  examifli&i^A 
testamentary  bequests  of  the  defimot  BM 
proved  anything  but  a  satisfactory  state  tf  V 
pecuniary  affiairs. 

The  prosecation  of  the  study  of ^ 

now  an  imperative  necessity ;  and  the  <I1M| 
it  the  purpose  and  object  of  his  life.  IM 
six  years  were  spent  in  assiduous  sMftJ^ 
eighteen  we  find  him  taking  a  part  in  tk  ~' 
Opera,  at  Hamburgh.  While  theie  a  siBi , 
venture  happened  to  him.  It  appem  M' 
situation  of  the  organist  of  Lubeok  ' 
vacant,  Handel,  with  some  of  his 
applied  for  the  situation,  and  i^aired 
for  the  purpose  of  personally  adranoiiig  ttk^l 
To  their  astonishment  on  arriving  at  te^^Kf 
discovered,  that  an  "  incumbrance  "  WK  IPi 
to  the  vacancy  in  question,  as  the 
dition  of  its  acceptance!  Thk 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  i  vB|^ 
person  of  the  late  organist's  davg^tter.  V^i 
not  told  whether  the  lady  dbsaoA  <»  l*J< 
and  handsome,  or  old  and  n§^i 
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MgoUation  seems  to  warrant  the  supposition  that 
tke  bUter  class  of  adjectiyes,  belonged  to  her,  for 
Handel  and  his  compeers  cried  off.  He,  at  anj 
nte,  was  not  disposed  to  take  unto  himself  a  wife. 
Eaterpe  was  his  first,  his  only  love :  she  admitted 
DO  rival,  and  indeed  he  nerer  seems  to  have  medi- 
tated giving  her  one.  Therefore  the  organist's 
iao^ter  failed  to  become  Madame  Handel,  and 
HanU  himself  lost  both  a  situation  and  a  wife.* 
In  1705,  he  came  before  the  pnblio  as  a  com- 
poser, and  brought  out  a  work  entitled  "  Almira, 
(^Dsen  of  Castile ;  or,  the  Vicissitudes  of  Royalty." 
Biis  opera,  being  approved  of  by  the  public,  was 
foUowed  by  others,  as  well  as  by  many  cantatas. 
And  here  let  me  remark,  that  hundreds  of  persons 
believe  Handel  never  wrote  anything  but  oratorios 
—a  great  error :  he  was  first  biown  as  an  operaiie 
writer,  of  the  German  school. 

From  Hamburgh,  Handel  went  to  Italy :  visited 
lloieiioe,  Venice,  and  other  cities  of  interest,  and 
then  repurod  to  Home.  In  the  eternal  city  his 
genhis  again  won  for  him  the  notice  of  the  great. 
Secdar  and  ecclesiastical  magnates  crowded  their 
ofcra  of  civility  on  him.  As  their  names  are  not 
M  iUnstrions  as  his,  whose  biography  we  are 
vriting,  it  is  nnneoessary  to  record  them.  During 
kis  residence  in  Italy  he  seems  to  have  been  very 
iodoitrious,  giving  to  the  world  numberless  com- 
positions. Among  these,  "  Agrippina,"  composed 
itFbrence  in  three  weeks;  and  the  "Resurrec- 
«onc,**  written  at  Home,  are  particularly  worthy 
of  remembrance. 

^lom  Rome  he  went  to  Naples ;  and  we  can 
kmj  bim  lingering  night  after  night  in  the  moon- 
lit gardens  which  overhang  the  bay — the  starry 
Italian  sky  above,  the  rippling  waters  of  the  bay 
Iwieath  him,  and  the  distant  hilly  outline  filling 
^  the  glorious  landscapes.  In  such  a  scene  we 
eaa  imagine  him  wandering  night  after  night,  in- 
spired, by  the  pure  beauty  of  nature,  to  the  com- 
positioQ  of  those  grand  melodies,  which,  floating 
««n  before  him,  were  afterwards  destined  to  go 
wth  to  the  world  a  monument  of  his  fame.  In 
Naples  be  wrote  *'  Aci  e  Galattea,"  an  Italian 
'^aad^  and  several  other  pieces,  both  in  French 
itM  Italian.  After  remaining  some  time  longer  in 
we  laud  of  song,  he  came  to  the  determination  of 
pitting  it.  This  determination  must  liave  cost 
««  a  strug^e,  for  the  music-loving  people  of 
**J  were  very  sympathetic  with  him.  There 
!*«%  however^  no  help  for  it.  The  truth  was  he 
**"^  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  any  occupa- 
^  that  country  which  he  could  conscientiously 
>  *•  the  established  religion  (Roman  Catholic), 
an  insurmountable  objection  to  good,  honest, 
tttberan Handel.  So,  he  left  Italy;  and,  travel- 
J8  •gain  to  Germany,  pitched  liis  tent  in 
iinoTer. 

At  the  Court  of  ^  the  Elector,  he  met  some 
p™inen,  who  advised  him  to  visit  England. 
«» sdvice  was  taken,  and  in  1710,  this  country 

*  See  the  "life.oC  Hander  by  Victor  Schoelchcr, 


had  the  glory  of  receiving  the  justly  renowned 
patriarch  of  sacred  music. 

At  that  time  Italian  operas  were  in  vogue  in 
London,  not  in  the  same  style  of  representation  as 
at  present,  but  still  they  were  in  vogue.  The 
pens  of  some  of  the  wise  old  writers  of  the  day 
were  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  write  these  operas 
down,  when  Handel  appeared  as  their  champion, 
and  boldly  espoused  their  cause.  It  was  now, 
"  Steel,  Addison,  and  others,  versus  Handel  and 
Operas.**  Handel  and  Operas  gained  the  cause. 
The  Opera  of  ''Armida,"  dedicated  to  Queen 
Anne,  was  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket  in  1711, 
and  was  eminently  successful.  Queen  Anne  seems 
to  have  entertained  a  high  appreciation  for  Handel ; 
for,  on  his  leaving  England  some  months  after,  to 
fulfil  his  engagement  as  chapel-master  to  the 
Elector,  G^rge  of  Brunswick,  she  extorted  from 
him  a  promise  of  returning  as  soon  as  he  could 
obtain  a  fresh  leave  of  absence.  This  promise 
was  speedily  fulfilled ;  a  new  leave  of  absence,  for 
a  short  period,  was  obtained  from  the  Elector; 
and  in  January  of  1712,  Handel  was  again  in 
London.  The  Queen  now  testified  her  admiration 
of  his  talents  in  a  very  substantial  manner,  by 
granting  him  a  pension  of  £200  per  annum,  a  good 
sum  in  those  days. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Handel's  leave  having 
expired,  he  should  have  returned  to  Hanover,  but 
he  lingered  still  in  the  British  metropolis.  He 
certainly  preferred  England  to  Hanover.  This 
was  all  very  well  while  Queen  Anne  lived,  but 
Queens  after  all  are  but  mortal ;  and  so  Handel 
found  out,  when  in  1714  she  died ;  and  his  old 
master,  the  deserted  Elector  of  Brunswick  came 
to  the  throne  of  England  as  George  the  First. 
Then  might  the  recreant  chapel-master  have 
trembled,  if  the  fear  of  losing  royal  patronage 
could  make  such  a  man  tremble.  For  some  time 
the  truant  did  not  venture  into  the  presence  of  the 
King.  He  knew  the  reception  he  deserved ;  and, 
like  a  wise  man  he  avoided  that  reception.  A 
friendly  Hanoverian  baron,  however,  who  was  both 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  musician  and  a  friend 
to  the  King,  wishing  to  promote  peace  between 
them,  managed  to  place  the  former  professionally 
before  the  latter.  His  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success :  the  royal  smile  again  shone  on  the  face 
of  Haudel,  and  an  earnest  of  its  continuance  was 
bestowed  in  another  pension  of  £200  per  annum, 
over  and  above  the  sum  which  he  held  from  Queen 
Anne.  He  was  also  appointed  music  master  to  the 
daughters  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  for  this  he 
received  another  £200  per  annum,  making  £600 
per  annum  of  royal  income  alone. 

Fortune  seemed  to  be  overwhelming  Handel 
with  her  gifts.  Flattered,  courted,  wealthy— we 
see  him  the  associate  of  princes,  and  the  companion 
of  the  most  brilliant  characters  of  the  day.  He 
was  revelling  in  a  sunbeam  of  existence.  It  passed 
away  from  him — and  then  came  the  shadow  and 
the  storm ;  the  shadow  which,  however,  failed  to 
obscure  the  bright  inspiratigns^.of^l^w(gii^ 
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storm  which  could  not  shake  the  firm  iniegritj  of 
his  character. 

But  although  he  teemed  to  bo  progressing  in 
prosperity,  a  stealtbj  foe  was  rising  against  him. 
This  foe  was  embodied  in  the  growing  tendency 
of  the  age  to  cast  over  all  amusements  that  tone 
of  immorality  which  was  corrupting  society.  The 
works  of  Handel,  from  their  parity,  did  not  pander 
to  the  daily  increasing  licentiousness ;  and  those 
to  whom  he  and  his  compositions  were  a  tacit 
reproach,  began  now  to  level  their  angry  darts  at 
him.  He  cared  little  or  nothing  for  this ;  indeed, 
in  the  nobleness  of  his  own  nature,  he  treated  these 
petty  attacks  with  the  contempt  they  deserved. 
He  continued  perserveringly  in  his  own  course, 
and  brought  out  several  pure  gems  of  beauty,  in* 
eluding  the  opera  of  "Amadigi,**  performed  at 
Hamburgh,  whither  he  had  gone  in  1717.  On 
his  return  to  London  in  1718^  he  found  the  Italian 
Opera  closed. 

Thus,  **  Othello's  occupation  gone,"  he  was 
obliged  to  betake  himself  to  something  else,  and 
accepted  the  situation  of  chapel-master  to  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  who  lived  in  great  splendour  at 
**  Gannons,**  a  magnificent  estate  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edge  ware. 

In  1720  the  Italian  Opera  was  again  opened — 
a  private  subscription  of  £50,000  having  been 
raised  for  the  purpose,  and  Handel  had  all  the 
arrangements  entrusted  to  him.  Thanks  to  the 
untiring  energy  he  displayed,  the  judgment  he 
showed  in  the  selection  of  foreign  artists,  and  the 
pains  he  took  to  render  each  performance  as  per- 
fect as  possible,  the  season  terminated  satisfactorily. 

The  opera  of  "  Radimistus,'*  dedicated  to  the 
King,  had  been  added  to  his  former  compositions. 
In  1720  he  also  wrote  the  oratorio  of  "  Esther" 
for  the  Duke  of  Chandos — in  whose  service  he 
continued,  notwithstanding  the  calls  on  his  time 
with  regard  to  the  Italian  Opera. 

In  re-traversing  Handel's  career,  we  cannot  help 
remarking  his  unflagging  industry.  At  this  time, 
with  the  management  of  the  opera  resting  on  his 
shoulders,  the  direction  of  each  performance  de- 

S ending  solely  on  him,  he  never  wavered  in  his 
uties  as  chapel  -master ;  and  amidft  the  press  of 
business  which  these  two  engagements  must  have 
crowded  on  him,  he  could  still  find  time  to  com- 
pose. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  of  him  during  the 
time  of  his  residence  at  Cannons.  We  will  not 
vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  this  tale,  but  as  it 
is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have  a  foundation  in 
truth,  and  has  been  often  ascribed  to  him,  it  may 
be  repeated.  It  is  said,  then,  that  on  one  occasion, 
as  Handel  was  going  to  Cannons,  he  was  caught  in 
a  shower  of  rain,  and,  of  course,  being  unprovided 
with  an  nmbrella  (for  geniuses  never  can  take 
cognisance  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life),  was 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  a  blacksmith's  forge. 
Either  Handel  was  in  a  silent  mood,  or  else  the 
blacksmith  showed  no  conversational  symptoms; 
for,  in  a  little  while,  the  latter  began  hammering 


away  at  his  anvil,  accompanjiilg  his  wotktiAl 
song.    He  must  have  bb^u  rather  k  c1iQtiis1|  Klfot 
to  have  left  his  visitor  standing  alone  tod  wtthUfi^ 
the  rain,  while  he  sat  singing  and  workiog  at  )& 
ease.     He  little  thought  the  use  that  vi^  ^ 
making  of  him  and  his  anvil ;  fbr  it  is  said  ty 
Handel  was  listening  all  the  time  to  tht  strokes  of 
the  hammer  on  thb  anvO,  trhich,  by  prodacing  tto 
harmonic  sounds,  according  in  thne  and  tone  titii 
the  air  the  man  sang,  formed  a  bass  Ifebompani- 
ment.     Handel,  on  reaching  home,  remembered 
the   air  and  the  hammer  accompaniment   & 
wrote  down  both,  and  thbnbe  fcpiang  the  compod- 
tion  known  as  **  The   Haribonioas  Blaoksmith." 
We  do  not  vouch  tor  tto  truth  of  this  anecdott 
It  seems,  however,  quite  thfe  sort  of  ifacident  Haa- 
del  would  have  seised  hold  of.    Tb  an  iiiTAtif e 
genius,  like  his,  everything  abts  to  a  stimaloB  to 
the  imagination ;  and  We  may  be  quite  aote,  that 
if  such  a  strange  harmonic  Aoiieni  ^  th^  b^^ 
in  the  talc,  ever  happened  to  him,  he  ionld  act 
le&ve  it  a  barren  fact. 

One  thing  connected  with  H&ndel  and  hfs  cm- 
positions  is  worthy  of  notice  here,  nimdy,  tiat 
while  other  composers  made  use  of  the  mlaor  Ifj 
to  produce  an  impression  of  mfehncholy,  l«  inwj 
riably  adopted  the  inajor — thus  stepping  but  ot 
the  beaten  track.     Again :  the  extreme  afl^ 
dence  bf  mind,  which  so  eminentlj  diatSierBW 
him,  was  shown  in  his  mnsic&l  compotilibosi  m 
he  never  hesitated  to  depart  fromestahUahedroH 
when,  by  doing  bo,  he  oould  add  to  the  exadk&Qi 
of  his  wotk.     On  one  occasion,  he  blrodbcrfl 
semitone  which  was  disapprtJved  of  bj  the  mttsJett 
critics  of  the  day,  who  pronounced  it  incorte^ 
"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Geminianl,  a  musician  o^^J 
ncuce ;  **  but  such  a  semitone  b  ^orth  a  ^onl 
The  independence,  however,  which  we  have  jii 
mentioned,  together  with  an  unwise  impetl»o|i^£ 
temper,  shown  iu  business  transactiops     '"'* 
them,  raised  up  a  faction  of  the  nobilitj 
Handel,  which  ultimately  proved  very  dcf 
to  his  fortunes.   They  who  had  mainly  eontnl 
to  the  subscription  for  the  opening  of  the ' 
differed  with  him  in  some  of  their  views  i 
to  the  management  of  that  house.    £Bs  v 
dence  offended  them  ;  they  Would  not  yiddb 
neither  would  he  submit  to  them.    He  W 
merly  asserted  and  established  his  feQpM*f 
all  matters  relating  to  the  thtetrieal  n 
and  now,  when  they,  partly  ftoin  caprice  | 
from  other  causes,  turned  againit  him,  he  W^ 
not  condescend  to  regain  their  favbui  hjij 
sycophancy.     A  few  firm  friends  still  heU  to  I 
and  their  well-earned  esteem  he  valued  okit 
the  senseless  adulation  of  his  titled  followers. 

In  1727,  he  brought  out  another  bpieta « 
"  Admetus,"  including  a  very  beautiful  air,  *« 
si,  mio  bare,"  which  Is  considered  (toe  of  aiH 
finished  morceaux.  Tliis  same  ye^>  Iff^t 
again  the  soene  of  a  coronation.     Gcoiililt 
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iscended  the  throne.  Handel  received  a  royal 
eommaod  to  write  the  four  coronation  anthems. 
These  were  performed  during  the  ceremony  in 
Wcitminster  Abbey. 

The  latent  foe  to  Handel — which  we  haYC 
alre«}y  named — that  is  to  say,  the  daily  increaaing 
immonJity,  gained  ground  against  him.  As  a 
eoosequence  of  that  immorality,  dramatic  repre- 
sentations of  an  objectionable  nature  began  to  be 
first  tolerated,  and  then  sought  after. 

The  public  taste,  marred  by  these  pernicious 
dnmgfats,  could  no  longer  relish  a  purer  style.  The 
public  appetite  had  become  diseased,  and  refused 
wholesome  food,  craving  the  stimulus  of  evil  to 
exQte  its  palate.  This  could  not  be  found  in 
Handel*s  works.  In  every  age,  caterers  for  sin 
sbound;  so  in  that  day  dramatic  writers  of  the 
order  in  request  sprang  up;  while  actors  and 
letresses  were  found  willing  adjuncts  to  the  ad- 
Ttocemcnt  of  the  growing  ill. 

The  "  Beggar's  Opera"  and  immorality  were  at 
a  premium  1 — SLandei  and  his  music  at  a  dis- 
count. 

The  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  which  had  never 
been  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  now  fell  into 
1  state  of  hopeless  bankruptcy.  The  corruption 
of  the  general  taste  was  such,  that  all  chance  of 
preventing  this  bankruptcy,  through  the  patronage 
of  the  public,  ceased ;  and  the  shareholders  and 
nwAcrs  of  the  Academy  saw  themselves  reduced 
to  the  stem  but  painful  necessity  of  closing  their 
the^r^  and  winding  up  the  whole  affiur.  They 
ffl  80  in  June,  1728. 

We  can  imagine  the  indignation  and  grief  of 
Bmdel  on  thus  seeing  his  hobby  destroyed.  All 
hii  tioib,  thought,  energy,  expended  in  vain.  True 
to  ha  love— his  music— he  determined  to  make 
one  more  effort  in  her  behalf. 

Vbe  proceeds  of  his  musical  compositions  had 
brought  him  in  ^  considerable  sum,  and  he  was 
DOW  worth  about  £10,000.  This,  he  considered, 
vould  justify  him,  in  entering  on  a  speculation, 
vUeh,  in  the  state  of  society  at  that  time,  seemed 
■wariy  to  warrant  a  hope  of  success.  The 
VNtdation  he  contemplated  was  that  of  entering 
■to  pirtnership  with  Heidegger,  the  proprietor 
^  ftc  Haymarket  theatre,  for  the  term  of  three 
pbi,  and  conjointly  with  him,  bringing  out 
BAa  operas.  On  completing  this  arrangement, 
b  went  to  Italy,  engaged  a  company,  returned  to 
EofldoD,  and  opened  the  theatre  with  a  new  opera 
Mfled  "Lothario,"  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1729. 
•Ptothcnope/'  another  new  opera,  was  brought 
wt  immediately  after.  Neither  of  these  succeeded. 
Sindel  considered  that  their  failure  might  be 
need  to  the  want  of  one  super-excellent  singer  ; 
Iwtlbre  he  sent  to  Italy  for  a  vocalist  of  emi- 
Mawe  named  Senesino,  and  secured  his  services  at 
i  Mhrf  of  fourteen  hundred  guineas. 

¥he  presence  of  Senesino,  however,  could  not 
etfve  the  drooping  spirit  of  song.  Opera  after 
fpeta  ftuled,  and  Handel  became  a  duheartened 
ttd  imporertthed  man ;  still  ht  held  to  his  purpose. 


Amidst  all  his  disappointments  one  drop  of  com- 
fort fell  to  his  share  at  this  time,  in  the  expressed 
approbation  of  the  public  for  hb  beautiful  compo* 
sition  of  "  Esther."  The  words  being  in  English 
pleased  the  multitude.  This  success  induced  him 
to  bring  out  other  works  in  the  same  style,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  chance  of  his  retrieving 
his  fortune,  but,  unhappily,  the  impoverished  state 
of  the  funds  of  the  theatre  compeUed  him  to 
resort  to  a  measure  which  gave  great  umbrage  t« 
the  public. 

To  meet  the  enormous  expenses  attending  the 
production  of  so  many  new  operas,  he  was  obliged 
actually  to  advance  the  prices  of  admission,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  boxes,  while  the  pit  was 
suppressed ;  and  this  circumstance  excited  the 
public  indignation  against  him. 
•  This  unfortunate  alteration  in  the  price  of 
admission  became  the  signal  of  revolt ;  it  wad 
looked  on  as  an  innovation.  Libel  after  libel 
was  now  buried  at  him.  Those  who  from  other 
causes  haled  him,  cast  their  stones  of  malice 
on  him.  His  proud  imperious  temper  chafed  at 
this  injustice— this  mean  cruelty.  He  gave  thrust 
for  thrust ;  carried  on  the  war  which  had  been 
begun,  and  would  have  died  rather  than  have 
humbled  himself  by  conciliation. 

At  length  his  enemies  obtained  an  open  cause  of 
quarrel  with  him.  Th^ithdrawal  of  a  favourite 
singer  from  the  stage  gave  great  offence — they  de- 
manded his  return.  Handel  boldly  and  resolutely 
refused  to  comply  with  the  request — a  general 
outbreak  was  the  consequence;  a  party  was 
formed  against  him,  and  a  rival  opera  bouse 
opened.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  1784, 
in  which  year  his  partnership  with  Heideggthr 
ceased. 

He  had  now  a  fair  excuse  for  retiring  from 
public  life,  and  living  on  his  pensions,  which,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  brought  him  in  £600  per 
annum  ;  but  this  did  not  please  him,  he  was  not  a 
man  to  be  driven  out  of  the  field  by  injustice  and 
oppression.  One  more  struggle  he  would  have,  if 
it  cost  him  life  and  fortune.  Actbg  on  this 
resolve,  he  took  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's-inn-ficlds, 
and  alone  entered  on  the  contest  with  those  who 
seemed  bent  on  his  ruin.  Then,  every  engine 
which  the  hatred  of  man  could  invent,  was  em- 
ployed against  the  unfortunate  Handel — calumny, 
falsehood,  and  satire,  were  all  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  and  compel  him  to  a  retreat ;  but  he  would 
not  give  way. 

The  theatre  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields  not  suiting 
him,  he  next  took  Covent  Garden  .which  he  opened 
with  the  opera  of  "Pastor  Fido,"  in  1784.  To 
please  the  public,  he  engaged  a  French  danseuse; 
and  this  proceeding  one  would  imagine  must  have 
been  strangely  in  opposition  to  his  general  taste. 
The  expedient  served  him  for  a  time;  her  per-' 
formance  suited  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age. 
But  Madameoiselle  Sall^  (this  danseuse)  could  not 
remain  long  in  England— -the  following  year  ^4C 
returned  to  France.  ^ 
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FAiLuar,  or  the  italiak  opera. 


Oa  the  removal  of  Ibis  votary  of  Terpsichore, 
Handel  again  sought  to  purify  the  public  taste  by 
giving  it  Dryden's  "  Ode  on  Alexander's  Feast," 
set  to  music.  Dryden^s  poem !  Handers  music ! 
Surely  that  ought  to  have  succeeded.  It  was 
listened  to,  played  some  twelve  or  fourteen  times, 
and  then  the  fickle-minded  public  would  hear  it  no 
longer.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last 
glimpse  of  success  which  Handel  enjoyed  at  that 
period  of  his  life.  When  "Alexander's  Ode" 
ceased  to  interest,  he  tried  opera  after  opera,  each 
one^  however,  sang  but  the  requiem  of  its  pre- 
decessor. 

Every  night,  depressed  and  anxious,  he  repaired 
to  the  theatre,  hoping  that  the  faithless  heart  of 
the  public  might  turn  to  him  again.  He  hoped 
in  yain,  and  at  length  defeated,  but  not  humbled, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  contest.  The  whob 
of  his  £10,000  was  gone,  and  the  antumn  of  173/ 
saw  him  a  ruined  man,^rushed  by  a  party 
which  had  risen  to  a  multitude,  and  destroyed 
him. 

His  enemies  did  not  escape  unhurt.  Samson- 
like, they  buried  themselves  under  the  ruins  which 
they  dragged  on  him.  The  expenses  of  their  an- 
tagonistic theatre  had  been  enormous ;  and  in  the 
year  which  chronicled  the  fall  of  Handel,  they 
closed  their  house,  having  sustained  through  it  a 
loss  of  £12,000. 

We  have  not  yet  mentiodldHanders  more  popular 
works.  The  "  Measiah,"  for  instance,  with  "  Israel 
in  Egypt,"  and  *'  Jephtha."  These  were  composed 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  when  grief  and  misery 
had  tried  him — ^when  the  buoyancy  of  youth  had 
fled,  and  the  sad  realities  of  life  had  made  him  feel 
thtir  weight. 

Poor  Uandel  1  Persecuted  in  hb  life— appre- 
ciated in  his  death.  His  fate,  both  a  sermon  and 
a  lesson,  an  example  and  a  wammg  for  his  sur- 
vivors. 

The  struggle  which  Handel  had  undergone  left 
him  a  depressed  and  miserable  man,  ruined  in 
fortune,  shaken  in  mind,  and  with  a  load  of  debts 
pressing  on  him ;  for,  on  winding  up  the  affairs  of 
the  theatre,  the  expenses  proved  to  be  so  heavy, 
that  the  remainder  of  Handel's  £10,000  was  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demands  of  the  creditors. 
To  an  honourable  and  independent  man  this  was 
very  galling.  He  combated  the  difficulties  which 
beset  him,  and  bore  up  against  his  calamities  as 
long  as  be  could ;  but  at  last  his  physical  strength 
giving  way,  ill-health  was  added  to  hb  other  mis* 
ifortunes.  An  attack  of  paralysis,  by  stretching 
him  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  destroyed  the  solace  of 
his  life-labour,  and  forced  on  him — what  to  his 
mind  then  must  have  been  honible — a  Ufe  of  in- 
activity. 

Change  of  air  and  scene  was  now  absolutely 
necessary  for  him ;  but  so  unwilling  was  he  to 
quit  the  scene  of  his  musical  career,  so  loath  to 
leave  the  sphere  which  gave  him  the  only  means 
of  retrieving  his  losses,  that  it  required  the  earnest 
and  repeated  representations  and  entreaties  of  his 


friends,  to  induce  him  to  go  for  a  short  tine  to 
Aix>la-Ghapelle.  He  remained  there  about  sii 
weeks,  and  then,  being  convalescent,  ninnied  to 
London. 

Again  in  the  metropolis,  all  rest  for  him  was 
over :  he  began  to  work  as  unceasingly  and  fign- 
onsly  as  ever. 

With  a  feverish  anxiety  to  pay  his  debU,  be 
allowed  himself  no  respite ;  and  althoagb  be  ns 
still  doomed  to  disappointment,  still  &ted  tosee 
each  of  his  compositions  rejected  by  tk  poUie; 
he  was  not  deterred  from  beginniag  and  m- 
pleting  others. 

He  wrote  rapidly — perhaps  too  n{tt(By;  for&t 
thb  time  of  hb  life,  he  seems  to  have  undaidffi 
more  than  he  could  aooomplbh.  Feeble  iaoodj, 
dbtressed  in  mind,  he  taxed  hb  ooostitatioi  too 
severely ;  and  an  attack  of  mental  delalitj  w  tk 
consequence.  Recovered  from  thb,  ho  ¥«t  a 
composing  again,  and  completed  the  (^  of 
"FMamond,**  in  seventeen  days.  Thoa  he  w- 
oeived  a  command  from  the  King  to  write  ik 
funeral  anthem  for  Queen  Caroline,  who  died  q& 
November  20, 17S7.  He  obeyed  thcOTder,aBd 
finbhed  the  anthem  in  five  days— a  snrpriain|  W 
when  we  know  that  it  contained  no  kss  fta 
eighty  pages  of  printing. 

"Faramond"  was  produced  at  the  HajBaAfit 
m  1788,  and  proved  another  failure.  "Atew^ 
Severus  and  Xerxes,"  which  appeared  iaunedii*^ 
after,  shared  the  same  fate.  Alaiost  wM  wilk 
anxiety— maddened  with  defeat— every  hope  fc3- 
ing,  poor  Handel  felt  something  like  doptf 
creeping  over  him. 

At  thb  time,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  b 
friends,  he  consented  to  make  one  more  appealto 
the  public,  and,  by  giving  a  concert  for  his  on 
benefit,  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  amwenni 
that  appeal,  and  helping  him  out  of  hb  diUcuHies. 
He  carried  hb  intention  into  effiBotySod  fori 
wonder  succeeded.  l*he  ooncdk  was  wefl  »»?• 
ported ;  and  he  cleared  a  very  fair  sum. 

It  is  gratifying  to  mention  one  friend  wfco  kw 
firmly  to  Handel  all  the  time :  that  ^^  ""J 
less  a  person  than  the  King,  George  the  jheeai 
He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  nnisiB«Bi«» 
had  moreover  a  great  esteem  for  him  ait»ft 
and  that  esteem  could  never  be  destroyed  byg 
adverse  private  feeling  or  detcriortUng  f"» 
opinion. 

In  1738,  the  Italian  Opera  wss  agam  f(wd  to 
be  a  losing  concern,  and,  in  consequene^  c^*^ 
so  Handel  devoted  his  time  to  the  owi^podi»* 
oratorios. 

"  Israel  in  Egypt "  was  begun  and  comiW* 
twenty-seven  days. 

Thb  b  perhaps  his  most  powerful  ^"jA* 
pbying  great  force  of  mind,  and  contiwnlj^ 
purpose  in  carrying  out  his  idea.  He  seeB«" 
have  identified  himself  with  hb  sd>j<etj  te»^ 
become  in  feeling  one  of  the  childrai  of  hmkV* 
to  have  groaned  with  them  in  their  aairoi»J* 

iniAAfI     vrifii    fit  Am    W    HmYT     llfJIVMMafll  £    IS  V^ 
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been  imbued  with  a  might y  spirit  of  culhu^iasm 
iu  ibeir  canse. 

A  scientifio  criiicUm  of  ibis  great  work  would 
be  oat  of  place  bere.  To  musiciaiis  alone 
it  could  be  interesting,  and  ihej  are  already 
aoquainted  witb<(Jl  tbat  can  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  few  words,  however,  as  to  the  general 
eonstmction  of  the  oratorio  maj  not  be  unao- 
eeptable.  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  then,  as  the  title  im- 
plies contains  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
Isratlites,  daring  the  last  years  of  their  sojoam  in 
^Tpu  The  opening  chorus  announces  the  fact  of  a 
new  king  haying  arisen  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and 
who  set  over  tliem  (the  Israelites)  task-masters,  to 
afflict  them  with  burthens. 

This  is  simply  an  introduction  to  the  following 
parts*  where  Israel's  woes  are  first  depicted  with 
deep  pathos,  and  their  deiiyeranoe  sung  with  start- 
ling power. 

We  cannot  agree  with  those  persons  who  smgle 
oat  u  points  of  excellence,  in  this  masterpiece  of 
art.  certain  passages  which  they  are  pleased  to 
style  "  descriptive  music,'*  and  which  they  assert 
were  written  with  the  intention  of  being  such. 
We  cannot  believe  that  Handel,  while  engaged  on 
the  grand  ideas  pourtrayed  in  his  work,  would 
have  designedly  sat  down,  and,  bidding  bis  genius 
fold  her  soaring  pinions,  have  commanded  her  to 
eapby  her  powers  in  imitating  the  evolutions  of 
the  insect  world,  the  croaking  and  hopping  of 
frogs,  the  flatter  and  buzsing  of  a  fly's  wing. 

Inpresaed  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  plagues 


of  Egypt,  he  may  have  unconsciously  conveyed  to 
certain  passages,  the  images  which  were  floating 
''trough  his  brain,  connected  with  the  petty  de- 
mils  of  ^be  work;  and  thus  only  can  we  accoant 
for  those  passages  which,  from  fancied  resem- 
blances to  the  above  named  entomological  pro- 
ceedings, have  been  included  in  the  category  of 
"  descriptive  music." 

The  "  Israel  in  Egypt  ^  is  a  grand  conception 
grandly  carried  out,  a  magnificent  embodiment  of 
a  magnificent  subject ;  and  yet  it  failed  to  please 
the  degenerate  audience  of  the  day. 

Fate  seemed  in  determined  hostility  to  Handel ; 
do  what  he  might,  she  would  not  treat  him 
kindly. 

In  1739,  we  again  find  him  at  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  theatre; — a  drowning  man,  catching  at  a 
straw. 

His  representations  there  began  with  Dryden't 
"Ode  to  St.  Cecilia."  But  *'  St.  Cecilia"  seems 
to  have  done  him  no  good,  the  patroness  of  music 
could  extend  no  patronage  to  him ;  and  the  termi- 
nation of  that  season  saw  him  still  further  out  of 
pocket.  After  giving  one  more  benefit,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  quit  England.  Handel  was  no 
longer  young.  Eifty-five  years  had  passed  over 
his  head,  the  greater  part  of  them  spent  in  hard 
mental  labour; — mental  labour,  unrelieved — ^un- 
requited by  that  public  sympathy  and  approbation 
which  it  merited. 
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Fob  twelve  or  thirteen  years  now  past,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  state  of  the  English  law 
of  marriage,  its  duties,  and  its  rights.  That  law 
diffiBTs  essentially  from  the  Scotch  law,  and  at  every 
point  with  a  prejudice  to  the  weak,  but  without 
reason  for  the  variance.  The  inconvenience  of  this 
conflict  is  i4>parent  in  the  fact  that  persons  might 
live,  consistently  with  the  law  of  Scotland,  within 
Sootkad,  who  would  be  liable  to  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  criminal  law,  if  they  crossed  the 
Eden  or  the  Tweed.  The  anomaly  is  increased  by 
the.  fact  that  natives  of  England  might  reside  in 
Sootlaiid  unmarried,  who  would  be  re-married  by 
taking  a  five  minute'  walk  over  the  border.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  is  traceable  to  the  character 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  two  countries.  The 
Church  of  Rome  regards  marriage  as  a  sacrament. 
The  Reformation  in  England  included  no  more  than 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  It  was  revolution 
ia  Scotland.  The  legislation  of  this  country  makes 
narnage  easy,  and  looks  upon  it  as  a  civil  contract, 
dwve,  around,  and  over  which  the  parties  may,  if 
thegr  i^ease,. place  the  element  of  religion.  In 
miM  ereiy  case  it  ia  a  religious  ceremony,  and 


the  law  favours  tbat  mode  of  celebration ;  but  the 
essential  point  with  our  law  is  publicity. 

The  complete  separation  between  the  dvii  and 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  Scotland  allows  a  greater 
latitude  —  and  thereby  greater  propriety — here, 
than  the  comminglmg  of  the  two  jurisdictions  per- 
mits in  England.  The  civil  law  here  provides 
merely  for  its  own  business ;  but  in  England,  no- 
body can  clearly  tell  where  the  civil  jurisdiction 
commences,  or  where  the  ecclesiastical  terminates. 
The  English  people  should  clear  away  this  inter- 
meddling of  secular  authorities  in  ecclesiastical 
business,  and  of  ecclesiastical  parties  m  their  secu- 
larities. 

The  legislation  of  both  countries  is  extremely 
imperfect  upon  the  rights  of  women  who  have 
married  unfortunately.  The  particidar  causes  which 
warranl;  a  complete  separation  in  either  country 
are  those  which  not  very  many  females  will  allege, 
even  through  their  attomies  in  court.  The  bill 
sent  down  by  the  Peers  to  the  Commons  in  the 
present  session  of  Parliament  stops  prosecutions 
for  these  offences  by  the  husband,  and  treats  them, 
in  some  measure,  as  wrongs  done  to  society.  They 
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will  be  pwuBhable,  if  tbe  noi  pass,  bj  fine  or 
imprisonment.  The  bill  is  coBfined  to  England, 
ill  the  €rst  instance ;  bat  being  a  groat  improve- 
meat  on  the  existing  practice  of  civil  actions  for 
damages,  it  wilt,  we  trust,  be  copied  into  the  Scotch 
law. 

At  present,  in  England,  the  wife  cannot  be  a 
party  to  the  action  which  maj  be  iastitated  bj  her 
husband  agatnat  an  alleged  paramour.  The  result 
is  carioosly  illostrated  in  a  case— Erans  «.  Evans 
-—before  the  fiodestastioal  Coort.  The  husband 
obtained,  some  years  since,  damages  against  a  Mr. 
Eobiason,  in  civil  aotiois  for  criminal  oonyersation. 
The  wife  could  not  be  a  party  in  that  cause.  When, 
however,  Mr.  Evans  adopted  the  next  step  towards 
a  dissolution  of  the  marriage ;  in  the  Ecolesiistical 
Court ;  he  was  compelled  to  make  Mrs.  Evans  a 
party  to  the  cause ;  and  it  is  lost.  The  judge 
held  that  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  jury 
was  bad,  and  perfectly  met  by  counter  evidence. 
Three  years  since,  one  person  lost  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  another  pocketed  the  sum,  ia  one  of 
Our  courts,  while  the  wife  of  the  latter  lost  her 
character,  lithough  she  was  not  permitted  to  take 
one  step  in  self  defence ;  and  now  a  higher  court 
finds  the  whole  proceeding  worthless.  It  is  time 
to  terminate  the  possibility  of  tins  terrible  injustice, 
and  the  new  bill  will  accomplish  that  object. 

The  Peers  bare  made  several  excellent  amend- 
ments upon  the  draft  of  the  bill  submitted  to  them. 
They  have  placed  both  classes  upon  an  equality,  in 
spite  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  morality — which  has  been 
so  often  quoted  to  support  evil  laws.  According  to 
the  present  law,  a  husband  may  prosecute  a  divorce 
successfully  from  his  wife,  for  conduct  in  which  he 
may  persevere  with  impunity.  This  stupid  ine- 
quality has  been  struck  out  of  the  new  bill,  and 
any  right  conferred  upon  the  husband  has  been 
extended  to  the  wife. 

The  former  law  professed  to  treat  poor  and  rich 
alike.  Any  person  could  obtain  a  private  Act  of 
Pariiament,  who  had  evidence  to  support  the  claim 
— and  money  to  pay  for  the  bill  and  its  prelimina- 
ries. The  business  might  have  been  done  by  men 
of  moderate  charges  for  three  to  four  thousand 
pounds.  Persons  who  had  not  the  money  to  spare 
could  obtain  redress  in  Jbrrndt  pauperis.  The  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  the  extremely  wealthy,  therefore, 
were  guarded  by  the  law ;  but  the  numerous  classes 
with  incomes  varying  from  one  hundred  to  one 
thousand  pounds  per  annum — who  could  not,  and 
who  would  not,  prosecute  in  prmd  pampem — were 
closed  out  of  court.  '<  The  law  of  England  is  alike 
open  to  rich  and  poor,"  said  somebody  to  Home 
Tooke.  •*  True,**  replied  the  political  wit,  "  and 
BO  is  the  London  Tavern."  The  new  bill  will  not 
obviate  this  evil  altogether,  but  the  expense  of 
proceedings  under  it  Tnll  be  much  smaller  than  by 
thfc  present  processes. 

The  old  matrimonial  forms  of  England,  like 
Bome  other  old  forms,  require  amendment.  They 
evince  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  mb- 
take  a  farce  for  a  solemnity.    A  young  gentleman 


is  made  to  say  something  concerning  tke  not  if 
endowing  his  future  wife  with  all  his  vofi^ 
goods,  and  perhaps  he  msy  believe  it ;  bat  one- 
half  of  the  more  acute  and  more  astute  bride- 
grooms know  well  eneugh  that  they  are  nserdy 
endowing  themselves  with  all  that  tte  bdj  ma^ 
could,  and  should  have ;  all  that  she  has  eanni 
or  may  ever  earn — all  that  she  possesses  or  nnf 
ever  posses^  unless  the  attorney  has  got  before  \3m 
clergyman  and  rectified  this  blunder  by  a  aarnaga 
settlement,  for  which  the  poor  can  nev«r  ptf. 

There  is,  or  was,  we  ttdak,  abo  something  nil 
in  the  English  form  of  marriage,  pesporting  ww- 
shifting  the  wif^  or  the  wil^  to  he,  which  wne 
only  very  ridiculous,  and  did  no  more  harm  than 
any  other  "  white  fidsehood.'* 

The  justice  of  the  case  requires  a  nnivvtsid 
marriage  settlement,  securing  the  wife's  camoig* 
or  property  from  any  responsibilities  except  those 
of  a  domestic  character,  which  the  oMiy  be  pco- 
perly  expected  to  superintend ;  and  riMdiiig  her 
in  the  management  of  her  own  affiurs,  except  9b 
ftir  as  she  msy  authorise  her  husband  to  trtnwMt 
them  on  her  account. 

This  arrangement  would  be  deemed  very  oal» 
rageous  by  gentlemen  in  search  of  fortunes,  bat  ft 
WMdd  be  quite  palateableto  other  gen^eneb  who^ 
like  Dr.  Syntax,  only  go  inte  the  world  in  eeertk 
of  a  wife.  An  attorney  nrranges  dl  these  macttsn 
aoc(^tag  to  law,  fbr  those  who  csai  nfford  to  p^^ 
him,  and  pay  stamps,  and  as  these  prdimtnafiai 
ore  attended  to  generally  by  weidthy  peo^  we 
see  no  reason  why  the  poor  should  not  have  the 
same  advantage  by  general  enactment 

Some  inconvenience  would  be  experienced,  per- 
haps, if  a  husband  were  held  responsible  for  his 
wife's  debts,  and  a  wife  were  allowed  to  specokte^ 
without  her  husband's  consent,  even  with  her  own 
money,  in  shares  or  stocks.  This  diihculty  reqnina 
some  provision,  and  one  could  be  eesily  Huide  tt 
the  investment  of  the  money  or  property  of  i 
ried  women  in  certain  funds,  unless  in  those  i 
where  the  consent  of  their  husbands  wi 
to  then:  employment  in  a  different  waf. 
cases  contemplated  are  those  of  persons  T 
whom  no  difference  of  importance  has  Her  oeP 
curred,  or  is  likely  ever  to  occur,  and  the  pii!> 
vision  sought  would  be  perfectly  just  fhMn  Oto  il# 
that  it  bemune  perfectly  publio ;  whBe,  at  pmn^ 
individuals  obtain  credit  often  upon  the  UilJI^ 
standing  that  they  have  married  respectably— HA 
is  to  say,  have  married  ten  thonsand  ponnflff 
until  it  turns  out,  when  some  portion  tK  thb  Hh 
thousand  ia  wanted,  that  the  money  was  pmSetA 
put  out  of  the  husband's  reach  under  ttitstt  ^1 
some  other  way,  and  the  credit  has  been  fo 
upon  nothing.  Complaints  may  he  made  \  _ 
the  private  arrangement  Bystem,  but  there  ( 
be  none  against  a  public,  teguhr,  steady,  ttisvM^ 
ing  rule. 

l%e  discussions  on  matrimoniai  settlfiB^aA  flk' 
port  an  air  of  banking,  bullion,  and  paxCteaiC  M| 
««ooifft^faip8,*'whi<dib?ei7dilagtMdlh.    kmm 
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t&tAi  be  thtt)Wn  OTer  a  yotlng  female  not  acqaaiuted 
intilhttelf  with  commeroial  and  monetary  life,  when 
she  is  told  by  hard  men  of  the  world,  with  grooved 
fkdes,  that  sbb  is  going  to  marry  a  person  who 
wffl  very  probably  gb  to  the  dogs,  in  a  mercantile 
sense,  aod  that  she  may  be  left  penniless  in  the 
vorld  if  htt  husband  in  prospective  be  allowed  to 
manage  hbb  affcdrs.  An  announcement  of  that 
character  must  resemble  a  shower-bath  of  twenty 
feet,  and  a  hundred  gallons  power,  in  December ; 
tiid  rei^res  cautious  management,  which  might 
be  as  well  averted  by  a  general  rule. 

fteapectable  families,  in  the  pecuniary  sense, 
generally  provide  against  contingencies,  but  nine- 
tentbs  of  all  marriages  are  not  preceded  by  settle- 
ttents.  The  artisans,  or  working  men,  never 
think  such  documents  necessary  in  their  families, 
and  it  is  well  that,  as  they  could  not  afford  them, 
so  they  have  no  ambition  for  their  possession. 
This  is  the  largest  class  in  society,  and  furnishes 
only  on  that  account  the  largest  number  of  cases 
ia  thich  some  legislative  remedy  is  required.  The 
rtOords  of  police  courts  show  the  existence  of 
totoy  husbaiids  from  whose  rapacity  their  wives 
shoald  have  some  protection  for  their  earnings. 
After  a  person  has  been  sentenced  to  six  months 
w^  hard  labour,  for  cruelty  to  his  wife,  security 
shohld  also  be  affoided  that  he  will  not  sweep 
aviy  all  the  results  of  her  six  months*  hard  labour 
OQt  of  pidson,  in  six  days  after  his  release,  not 
tluough  her  oreduHtJr,  but  by  virtue  of  the  law 
that  had  condemned  him.  The  drunken  and 
sturdy  wife-beater  having  compensated  the  law, 
by  the  starvation  of  his  family  for  his  last  offence, 
returns  in  the  authority  and  power  that  the  law 
affords  him,  to  sweep  away  the  little  retail  shop, 
the  laundry,  or  the  mangle,  with  which  his  wife  en- 
deavours to  find  bread  and  clothes  for  the  children 
whom  he  should  support.  In  all  these  notorious 
and  public  cases,  a  remedy  should  be  devised 
6aafly,  and  is  an  equally  notorious  want. 

We  do  not  allege  that  the  original  cause  of  the 
disgraceful  scenes  narrated  at  police  courts,  is 
always  of  the  masculine  gender,  or  that  all  the 
women  who  get  into  these  difficulties  are  deserving 
persons ;  but  those  who  have  gained  a  different 
character  will  not  honestly  set  up  a  home  for 
themselves,  and  the  addition  to  the  law  which  we 
propose  would  be  of  no  service  to  them. 

The  vast  majority — a  very  great  majority — 
ptthapi  nine-tenths  or  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
noaea  in  this  couniry  are  happy  in  a  passable  way. 
Hard  and  severe  toil  may  wear  down  the  romance 
oC  Sfe  in  some  instances,  but  divorces,  or  even 
*'ji^ial  separations"  will  not  be  numerous  in 
either  of  the  three  kingdoms,  unless  society  change 
much  to  the  worse  in  all  our  social  arrangements 
— our  moral  and  religious  feelings. 

BtiU  the  cases  of  cruelty  and  oppression  which 
come  before  the  public  are  few,  when  compared 
w^  the  number  of  equally  bad  or  worse  cases 
thAit  are  neyer  known  publicly,  and  examples  of 
tbaa  Jdod  oooor  as  frequently  among  the  operative 


as  the  wealthy  classes.  Many  persons  livie  a  life 
of  misery  rather  than  expose  their  sorrows  to  the 
world,  for  whom  the  law  makes  no  provision,  ex- 
cept that  of  fastening  the  morally  dead  16  the 
morally  living.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  ffemale 
who  has  married  unhappily  should  be  prevented 
from  educating  her  children,  or  even  supporting 
herself  by  her  own  earnings,  because  she  is  in- 
capable of  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  a  court,  to 
escape  ex  vinculo  fnatrimonii.  All  that  is  required 
for  such  cases,  is  the  power  to  appropriate  her 
earnings  or  her  property  to  a  praiseworthy  pur- 
pose. 

On  the  established  principle,  that  example  is 
stronger  than  precbpt,  we  shall  state  a  case ;  one 
of  many  under  our  own  observation,  as  an  example 
of  the  evils  arising  out  of  a  singular  omission  and 
deficiency,  in  the  provisions  of  the  new  bill.  The 
omission  is  this.  While  the  case  of  the  wife  who 
is  deserted  by  her  husband  is  amply  provided  for 
that  of  the  woman  who,  by  his  conduct,  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  her  home,  and  who  thus  in  fact 
**  deserts'*  him,  is  not  even  touched  on-  No  pro- 
tection to  her  person  or  property  is  afforded,  she 
is  indeed  left  in  the  same  position,  as  if  the  pre- 
sent bill  had  not  been  introduced.  Kow  in  the 
latter  case,  the  wife  is  if  possible  in  greater  need 
of  protection  than  in  the  former,  and  for  the 
following  reasons. 

Where  the  husband  is  the  deserting  party,  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  generally  sufficiently 
notorious,  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  public  on 
behalf  of  the  injured  wife  ;  while  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  wife  leaves  her  home,  those  aggressions 
on  the  t)art  of  the  husband,  which  banished  her, 
are  usually  known  only  to  herself,  or  to  a  ver/ 
limited  number  of  friends.  She  goes  forth  to  the 
world  under  very  different  circumstances;  and 
society  is  often  opposed  to  her  proceedings,  in 
ignorance  of  her  reasons. 

Again  :  In  the  former  case,  the  wife  at  any 
rate  retains  her  home,  the  external  shelter,  to- 
gether with  the  custody  of  her  children,  and  pro- 
bably some  portion  if  not  the  whole  of  her  pro- 
perty. In  the  latter,  she  is  homeless,  her  husband 
may  step  in,  claim  her  means,  and  take  all  her 
property,  of  whatever  nature  or  character  it  may 
be,  simply  because  by  "not  deserting  her,'*  he 
escapes  the  law. 

True,  his  brutality  may  have  separated  them  as 
effectually  as  if  he  had  left  her ;  but,  by  driving 
her  from  his  house,  instead  of  leaving  it  himself 
he  not  only  secures  the  shelter  of  his  own  roof, 
but  completely  evades  the  law.  Tor  such  an  evil, 
the  new  bill  does  not  provide  any  remedy. 

A  young  woman  of  industrious  habits  and  high 
moral  principles,  held  the  situation  of  housemaid 
to  a  lady,  who  respecting  the  worth  of  her  humble 
dependant,  acted  as  a  mother  rather  than  a  mis- 
tress to  her.      This  servant  in  an  unlucky  hour     / 
fell  in  love.      It  was  a  great  pity,  but  she  did  it,    / 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  she  married  the  per-/ 
son  to  whom  she  was  attached.    Her  eamin^^ 
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aooomaUied  during  the  time  of  ber  service,  to- 
gether with  an  addition  from  her  roistrest,  fur- 
nished the  cottage  which  her  fntnre  husband  bad 
ti^en.  She  married  there,  and  for  a  tkort  time, 
was  possibly  happy.  Her  husband  it  is  true  had 
Httle  or  no  work,  but  she  did  not  allow  herself  to 
be  discouraged,  and  hoped  for  better  days.  Mean- 
while they  were  going  back  in  the  world ;  spending 
aU,  making  nothing.  This  would  not  suit  Mary ; 
she  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  determining  to 
see  what  ike  could  do  to  remedy  the  growing  evil. 
She  went  to  her  old  mistress,  and  asked  her  advice. 
'*Take  in  needle-work  Mary,'*  was  the  reply. 
Mary  did  so.  She  had  plenty  of  work  given  her, 
and  she  toiled  early  and  late ;  stitching  and  stitch- 
ing,  from  morn  to  night;  while  her  husband 
smoked  his  pipe,  and  sauntered  to  and  from  the 
ale  house,  io  it  to  spend  her  earnings,  and  J^om 
it  to  reduce  them. 

Twelye  months  passed,  and  there  were  three  in 
the  cottage  to  be  provided  for — Mary,  her  hut- 
band,  and  the  baby.  "  Work**  must  have  evapo- 
rated from  the  world's  economy ;  for  the  husband 
now  did  none.  Mary,  with  all  her  philosophy, 
could  not  help  fretting.  The  baby  occupied  so 
much  of  her  time  that  slie  had  little  left  for 
sewing. 

Again,  idleness,  or  some  other  cause,  made  her 
husband  ill-tempered  and  morose.  He  frequently 
used  harsh  language  to  her — swore,  grumbled, 
resorted  to  personal  violence;  and  then,  when 
this  violence  had  frightened  both  mother  and  babe, 
sought  refuge  from  the  cries  of  the  latter  and  the 
sobs  of  the  former,  in  the  ale  house.  This  is  an 
expensive  pleasure ;  as  ruinous,  in  its  way,  to  the 
poor  man  as  Tattersall's  is  to  the  rich  man.  At 
last  rent  day  came,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
Mary's  purse  to  meet  it.  The  landlord  either 
could  not,  or  would  not  wait  for  his  payment.  He 
destrained ;  and  Mary's  furniture,  which  had  been 
purchased  with  her  money,  went  in  the  liquidation 
of  a  debt  which  was  mondly  and  strictly  her  hus- 
band's, and  one  which  he,  by  common  industry, 
might  have  defrayed  without  this  sacrifice.  But 
the  law  sheltered  him  and  the  landlord.  The 
latter  availed  himself  of  that  law — sold  her  pro- 
perty to  save  his  money,  and  the  husband  from 
prison;  her  home  was  destroyed,  and  then  the 
husband  again  sat  down  in  idleness,  expecting  her 
to  mamtain  him. 

Years  passed  on.  Hard  work,  anxiety,  and  very 
meagre  diet  had  told  on  Mary.  She  was  not  so 
strong  as  formerly,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
family  fell  heavily  on  her.  The  drunken  husband 
still  remained  idle,  making  her  life  a  mbery 
by  his  ill-treatment.  Every  one  who  reads 
these  lines  will  say,  "Why  did  she  not  leave 
him  P"  We  answer,  because  she  was  both  a  decent 
woman  and  a  good  Christian,  and  she  shrank  from 
exposing  her  husband's  faults  and  parading  her  own 
griefs  to  the  world. 

Kow,  had  the  law  given  her  the  sole  right  and 
l;^title  to  all  her  earnings,  made  her,  in  fact,  verit- 


ably and  legally  independent  of  him,  he  wovkl 
have  found  out  that  he  had  to  depend  on  hisMelf 
alone  for  his  maintenance;  he  weold  hinlmi 
obliged  to  work,  and  onoe  engaged  in  Koneat 
labour,  he  might  have  reformed.  Bat  tke  Isv 
authorised  his  idleness,  and  virtually  stid  to  him, 
"There  b  your  slave ;  don't  fear  to  task  her;  ate 
is  yours — she  must  work,  and  you  shall  have  aU 
she  earns ;  I,  most  potent  <  Law,'  award  her  pm 
to  you." 

At  last  his  cruelty,  his  personal  barbarity,  oi- 
dangered  her  life.  Then  broken-hearted  and  de- 
spairing, she  again  appealed  to  her  late  mistrcis. 
"  Leave  him ;  bring  your  children,  and  oooe  and 
live  with  me,"  was  the  advice  she  now  receive*. 
Mary  again  acted  in  aooordanoe  with  that  adviet 
The  husband  allowed  her  to  reoudn  quieUy  iaher 
place  for  three  months ;  and  then  he  went  to  her 
and  demanded  her  wages  as  his  right.  She  gave 
them  to  him.  Although  she  was  obthing  hwr 
children,  she  forbore  to  urge  that  plea  as  ana- 
son  of  refusal,  for  she  knew  that  he  wouMhaie 
dragged  her  children  from  her,  sanctioned  bj  the 
law  again,  rather  than  have  foregtoe  that  whkh 
was  legally  his — namdy,  her  earmngs. 

Now,  did  Mary  Uve  in  the  present  day.  would 
the  bill  meet  ber  case  P  Certainly  not.  A.  few 
more  words  and  her  story  will  be  finished.  Her 
husband  did  not  torment  her  again  for  neaify  a 
month ;  and  then,  when  the  money  she  had  for- 
nished  him  with  was  spent,  he  came  to  her  aid 
insisted  on  her  returning  to  him.  Of  coumi  n» 
professed  penitence,  promised  reformatifm  of  v^ 
duct  —  persons  in  similar  oases  are  ^^^^jy^ 
their  promisee  and  profesaiona  to  this  6^tij^ 
believed,  forgave,  and  returned  to  him.     * 

A  few  weeks,  and  it  was  the  old  stil^ 
again.     She  toiled,  while  he  idled.     She  mk 
while  he  smoked.    She  tried  for  the  sake  d% 
to  make  his  home  as  comfortable  as  hat  i^L 
means  would  allow ;  as  her  reward,  ahe  reeei^ 
curses,  oaths,  blows. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  deathr-the  \ 
last  friend  of  the  wretched  came   to  send  we 
soul  of  poor  Mary  to  a  happier  world  than  tkk 

The  above  is  not  an  isolated  case ;  there  *'*^* 
dreds  such.  The  principle  of  it  extends  to  m 
classes.  Let  us  mention,  '^however,  one  9^^ 
occurring  in  a  different  station  of  sodety. 

Some  years  since,  an  ill-used  and  ujnredMfi 
for  reasons  of  her  own,  saw  fit  to  leave  her  hae- 
band's  roof.  Her  means  of  support  were  wd^ 
quate  to  her  wanf>s.  She  was  endowed  ^^^ 
clear  and  bright  intellect,  and  for  the  P^i^f^^ 
increasuig  her  income,  she  wrote  and  paUhW 
several  works.  These  works  were  ffminentif  ^>0" 
cessful  with  the  public.  Then,  hex  bwibeod 
stepped  in  and  claimed  her  copyrigfata — tfaatiea- 
tions  of  her  brain;  claimed  them  aacoesafaBj^i^ 
they  were  awarded  to  him. 

Not  many  men  would  act  in  that  inABitt»M 
one  having  done  so,  others  might  follow  bSi  eS' 
ample.  .  .  . 
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Does  tke  l»U  pronde  for  this  case  ?  No.  We 
kf  e  hro  instances  of  men  having  appropriated  the 
emisgs  of  their  wives.  These  iDstances,  it  is 
fcrae,  occurred  some  years  since,  but  men  have 
not  changed ;  they  are  the  same  to-day  as  yester- 
day ;  they  will  be  the  same  to  the  end  of  the 
vorid.  Therefore,  some  remedy  for  such  abases 
most  be  foand.  And  althbngh  the  pnblio  do  not 
Iwar  much  of  these  matters,  and  a  numerous  class 
of  persons  suffer  on,  not  in  peace,  because  they 
are  not  allowed,  but  in  the  silence  of  despair, 
efery  man  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of 
Boci^y,  knows  that  a  number  of  his  fellow  men 
are  inoumbranees  upon  the  industry  of  their 
fonilies ;  in  their  sane  moments  doing  little  good, 
tad  during  their  insane  relapses  committing 
gfievous  wrong. 

Now,  why  not  establish  some  ready  remedy  for 
ibe  evihi  set  forth  by  these  two  of  ten  thousand 
CMes,    Some  aimple  tribunal  of  appeal — a  judge 
in  dtambers,  say :  who,  on  a  fair  hearing  of  the 
ease,  a  written  testimony,  if  advisable,  as  to  the 
aharaeter  and  conduct  of  the  wife ;  the  circum- 
stances of  her  appeal,  particulars  of  grievances 
oemplauied  of,  supported  and  affirmed  by  credible 
snd  respectable  witnesses  ;    might  give   her  an 
*^order  in  writbg,  under  his  hand,  restraining  the 
httband,  his  creditor,  or  other  person,  from  inter- 
ferug  or  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  wife's 
aaminga  or  property."     In  fact,  carrying  out  the 
pwviskm  of  Clause  XY  of  the  proposed  bill,  ou 
the  groond  of  the  wife  being  compelled  by  the 
mmnstanoes  proved  to  leave  her  husband's  roof. 
'4ere  ahottld  also  be  security  for  property  in  landed 
astate   and    income,   derivable  from   any   source 
Vittlef er,  which  may  at  that  time  or  any  future 
Ham  beloi^  to  her ;  and  any  property  which  she 
Md  ai  thsi  time,  or  which  she  might  afterwards 
isqure,  should  be  wholly  and  solely  at  her  own 
Apoeal,  hoth  during  her  life  time,  and  by  testa^ 
Mot  after  her  death. 

Such  a  danse  as  this,  while  effectually,  and 
inte  UDj  circiunstances  securing  the  wife's  pro- 
yuij  to  her,  would  not  prevent  a  reconciliation 
between  ihe  parties,  if  that  were  desirable.  Every 
mat  ta  Kngland,  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  of 
IMB,  will  be  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  pro- 
flKite  the  formation  of  a  law  which  would  vmdi- 
«fta  the  nghts  of  women. 
-  M  the  present  bill  really  is  what  it  professes  to 
'h^  "An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  relating  to 
and  Matrimonial  Causes  in  England," 
t  Jet  it  be  comjdeted,  and  not  leave  one,  and 
i  m  rtrj  ccmsiderable  class  of  sufferers,  unpro- 
while  it  so  amply  provides  for  the  safety 
if-  A  others-  Legislators,  who  have  on  their 
the  responsibility  of  passing  or  reject- 
htll»  should  pause  ere  it  becomes  final,  and 
whether  it  completely  answers  its  pro- 
[ ;  whether  it  protects,  as  it  should  do, 
>tibns  nnhappj  'wives,  whose  early  dream  of  happi- 
wtmhm  daded  before  a  calamitous  choice. 

thousands  of  women,  who  year  after 


year  have  hoped  against  hope ;  and,  who  at  last 
only,  when  hope  became  a  mockery — a  folly,  would 
acknowledge  to  themselves  the  fact,  that  an  affec- 
tion which  had  been  pledged  at  God's  altar,  was 
but  an  i^nis  fatuus ;  an  illusion,  burning  brightly 
for  a  little  while,  luring  them  on  in  life,  and  then 
disappearing  to  leave  them  in  utter  desolation  and 
darkness. 

This  world  cannot  give  back  the  light  of  their 
lives  to  these  heart-broken  women ;  cannot  restore 
to  them  that  which  once  formed  the  halo  of  their 
life,  but  the  Legislature  can  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition much — can  secure  them  from  further  in- 
juries, and  shield  their  earnings  from  the  grasp  of 
the  idle  or  the  worthless.  They  can  give  the 
heart-broken  wife  immunity  from  strife,  and  pro- 
vide that  the  home  she  has  made  may  be  secure 
from  the  sorrows  of  her  outward  life.  The  fathers 
of  England,  who  have  young  and  helpless  daughters 
enteringon  the  threshold  of  society;  the  brothers  who 
have  orphan  sisters  looking  to  them  for  protection, 
and  the  husbands  who  have  formed  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  woman's  character,  by  the  gentle  com- 
panion of  their  own  hearth,  have  the  question  in 
their  hands,  and  may  yet  prove  faithful  warders  of 
the  weak. 

We  cannot  name  a  good  reason  why  the  wife 
should,  by  marriage,  be  deprived  of  her  claim  to 
manage  her  own  property.  It  will  not  be  alleged 
that,  in  the  titles  of  Mrs.  Ellis's  books,  *'The 
Wives  and  Mothers  of  England"  they  would  become 
too  independent— certamly  they  are  too  dependent 
at  present,  except  when  protected  by  the  prelimi- 
naries already  described.  They  are  in  the  position 
of  outlaws — who,  in  technical  language,  can  neither 
sue  nor  be  sued ;  and  thus  a  wife  who  has  been 
compelled  to  support  herself  and  her  family,  by  any 
description  of  industry,  is  exposed  to  great  disad- 
vantage in  her  dealings  with  the  world,  in  addition 
to  the  possible  exactions  of  the  person  who  should 
support  her  and  them. 

This  theory  of  childish  dependence,  turned,  as 
it  sometimes  has  been,  into  hard  and  hopeless 
wretchedness,  is  only  tolerable  and  tolerated  be- 
cause nearly  one-half  of  the  world — that  is  to  say, 
a  great  majority,  three-fourths,  or  nine-tenths,  or 
more  probably,  a  larger  proportion  of  married  men 
are  better  than  the  law,  live  above  the  law,  and 
are  nearly  civilised  and  just  persons,  in  spite  of 
the  statutes.  In  all  these  cases  the  evil  is  not 
felt.  Still,  it  exists,  and  is  perhaps  more  galling  to 
that  class  of  women  who  possess  much  strength  of 
character  and  purpose,  than  to  others  of  more 
timid,  but  not  therefore  more  valuable,  or  so  valua- 
ble, minds. 

No  child  of  generous  impulse  has  ever  yet  been 
ruined  by  kindness,  and  no  woman  whose  heart  is 
worth  holding  will  make  a  recreant  wife  because 
she  feels  that  equitable  and  just  independence, 
which  should  not  have  been  lost,  but  which  has  been 
legally  removed,  only  because  the  law  on  the 
subject  is  a  fragment  of  Eomish  eeclesiast* 
tenets ;  having  no  good  foundation,   and  ^ 
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Qonntrj  wbaterer,  where  it  preyails  still,  as  part  of 
a  popular  creed,  productive  of  good  results. 

It  has  alwajs  been  held  as  the  first  principle  of 
the  marriage  bonds  that  the  wife  should  lean  for 
all  things  on  the  husband ;  that  he  should  be  her 
support,  her  guide,  her  arbitrator.  Did  we  live  in 
Arcadia,  the  principle  might  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice ;  but  we  are  in  England ;  plain  matter-of  fact 
Englaad ;  wher^  in  place  of  Arcadian  youths,  we 
have  drunken,  lazy  husbands,  idle,  profligate 
fellows,  who  will  hairg  on  to  the  wife  until  she  can 
no  longer  support  them  !  And  from  such  the  new 
bill  as  it  at  present  stands,  would  not  offer  any 
protection. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  "  the  first  principle"  in 
question,  if  both  parties  could  be  compelled  to 
follow  out  its  ii^unctions  and  respect  its  require- 
ments i  but  while  we  have  no  means  of  compelling 
the  husband  to  be  industrious  or  even  sober,  it  is 
absurd  to  retain  for  a  drunken  and  profligate  per- 
son control  over  the  earnings  of  hb  wife. 

Eeligion,  it  is  argued,  requires  a  certain  course 
to  be  followed,  good  upon  the  whole,  although  at- 
tended with  ostensible  wrongs  in  isolated,  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  extremely  rare  cases.  We  suppose, 
of  course,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  meant,  and 
not  any  departure  from  its  simplicity.  The  struc- 
ture of  that  religion  then  is  very  regular.  It  ap- 
pends duty  to  privilege  and  privilege  to   duty  as 


inseparable  companions ;  and  all  we  ooot«nd  fqi  is 
the  cessation  of  power,  or  privilege,  or  supe^riti, 
where  the  duty  connected  with  them  is  not  qqIj 
abandoned  but  resolutely  reversed ;  and  tbat  qoi 
for  the  extreme  object  contemplated  in  this  hill,  W 
only  to  allow  the  wires  and  families  of  dissipated, 
idle,  and  worthless  husbands  to  live  by  their  v^- 
dustry  without  supporting  worse  probably  ^m  9 
dead  weight. 

This  class  of  arguments  is  employed  oftea  oa 
the  ecclesiastical  bench»  yet  if  its  domestic  secreta 
were  examined  into  by  a  Commission  or  GommiUec, 
it  would  bo  found  that  the  fortunes  heloogiug  to 
the  wives  •  of  scTcral  of  these  reverend  dispat&oto 
are  protected  by  ante  matrimonial  settlemaat). 
At  any  rate  the  common  nature  of  these  documsnts 
is  notorious  enough  to  all  parties,  and  eilh^  they 
should  be  extended  or  suppressed. 

If  they  are  good  for  the  rich,  they  c«wt  ^ 
hurtful  to  the  poor.  If  they  are  pon^btent  ipih 
religion  for  the  protection  of  property,  th^  cwnot 
be  opposed  to  religion  for  the  protection  of  eira- 
iDgs.  If  they  are  consistent  with  mo^r^lity,  vbw 
they  are  written  out  by  one  solicitor  and  csiefi^ 
examined  by  another,  they  could  not  be  very  iBfioa- 
sisteut  even  with  our  morality,  moveable  as  it  19, 
when  put  into  a  few  plain  clauses  of  ap  Act  o( 
Parliament,  in  general  terms,  and  suit^le  tpgeof^ 
ral  purposes. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

MOBJI  SOUV£NiaS  01  HOVK. 

How  ancient  recollections  crowd  together  as  I 
contemplate  those  old  and  sometimes  happy  days 
at  home !  To  call  school  days  tlie  happiest  days 
of  life  is,  in  my  opinion,  tantamount  to  gammon. 
I  admit,  however,  that  the  after  recollection  of 
them  is  oftentimes  amusing — always  agreeable,  be 
it  in  the  sensation  of  a  mellow  regret  for  past  and 
no  longer  to  be  recalled  pleasures,  or  in  the  satis- 
factory knowledge  that  sundry  sufferings  and  casti- 
gatious  can  never  more  be  corporeally  undergone. 
Poor  old  D.,  the  shadow  of  his  memory  is  always 
haunting  my  remembrance ;  his  many  eccentricities 
fall  like  a  pleasant  sunbeam  across  the  sombre 
tinted  waters  of  life,  and  waken  up  many  a  smile 
where  elsewhere  gloom  and  sorrow  might  over- 
shadow the  pathway. 

Of  all  the  souvenirs  that  'remained  to  old  D. 
-sf  his  former  greatness  and  riches,  there  was 
V  u*.  be  cherished  so  dearly  as  the  acquaintance 


of  a  few  scattered  nankeen-breecbed  old  Iflyfiuu^ 
who,  formerly  hi^  juniors  and  inferiors  ia  Jatik 
both  as  regards  position  and  purse»  had  nevecte* 
less  been   fortunate   enough    tp  reap   an  aofb 
harvest,  which  enabled  then)  in   the  aatuvui  ^ 
their  lives,  to  vegetate  upon  paternal  soil  vitiMit 
even  the  inconvenience  of  a  quarter  of  thek  HmcI 
having   been  consumed  by    curries  and  hrvig 
pawny.     These  old  nabobs  wer^  |uostly  bnrf'V^ 
who  invariably  held  forth  vehenaenily  againai  te 
climate  and  people  of  Eugland^  hui  atill  prriBiHJ 
in  a  course  of  fiery  curries  and  doep  pota%|li 
aadjaiet  together  occasionally  ut  spjpjs  nqto^w^ 
Oriental  tavern,  and  there  indulged  ia  fapn|  i^ 
miniscences  of  past  days  of  laxBrj,  till  CJthi^  tka 
recollection  of  the  heat  of  India — the  fjiit  tie 
long  shore  winds,  or  the  sadnes^  of  xegn^  ^  Ui 
parapharnalia  of  days  gone  by,  seduced  thctt  i^ 
a  series   of    mulled  port  and    derilled^^iq^ 
which    invariably    ended    in      ftlannljiig    Tffajp**t 
and    a  long  amount  of  peeitenoe  foyl  dpotoA 
abominations.         Digitized  by  v:  -  •    ^  ^~ 
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Nov  those  ezeoss^  treasonable  as  thej  un- 
doubtedJj  piored  ia  the  eyes  of  certain  fieroe  old 
hoiuekeepers,  entailed  apon  poor  old  D.  an  inevit- 
ibll  amoaQt  of  misery,  suficient  to  crash  an  Atlas 
or  a  llercales  in  constitution  or  spirit.  Apart 
from  the  extreme  misery  of  a  body  ill  at  ease, 
from  the  sodden  cessation  of  strong  and  expensive 
•tifflttlaDts,  this  unfortunate  old  gentleman  was 
folyeeted  on  his  return  home  from  each  one  of 
these  occasional  reunions  to  a  series  of  excruciating 
lAOoysQces,  such  as  only  the  acidulated  imagina- 
tions of  a  lot  of  sour  old  maids  could  conjure  up 
and  carry  out  into  fearful  practicability.  Soda 
water  was  a  luxury  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
scantily  lined  parse,  whilst  absence  from  the 
breakfast  table  was  sure  to  occasion  a  special  de- 
putation, whose  business  and  delight  seemed  based 
upon  the  misery  occasioned  to  the  unhappy  old 
bachelor.  Could  he  hold  up  his  head  as  a  gentle- 
man, and  confess  to  the  charge  of  excess  P  Could 
h»,  liring  in  the  bosom  of  a  respected  circle,  so 
far  debase  himself  as  to  stop  out  o'  doors  till  it 
was  actually  close  upon  daylight !  There  was  no 
hope,  no  sympathy,  no  pity  for  such  an  one,  and  a 
headache  might  almost  be  counted  a  blessing  for 
80  great  a  transgression.  The  invariable  result 
was  a  bluepill  and  soup  maigre  for  that  day ;  and 
when  poor  old  B.,  recovering  the  tone  of  his  sto- 
mach, crept  down  next  morning  to  breakfast,  he 
had  fresh  martyrdom  to  encounter  in  being  exposed 
to  a  small  armoury  of  bitter  sarcasm,  to  say  no- 
thmg  of  diy  toast  and  horribly  insipid  wishwashy 
tea. 

As  a  set-off,  however,  against  these  temporary 
inoottFeBiences,  D.  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  tan- 
talising the  curiosity,  and  wounding  the  pride  of 
bis  female  tormentors,  by  never  on  any  occasion 
introducing  the  atray  visitors,  who  sought  him  out 
occasionally,  into  the  parlour,  or  to  any  member  of 
of  the  family.  On  these  isolated  occasions,  he 
gained  immeosely^  in  importance,  especially  when, 
as  it  sometimes  happen^,  his  friend  chanced  to 
baf  e  a  handle  to  his  name,  and  gave  D.  a  fortnight's 
raa«ation  and  hospitality  at  Mullagatawny  Lodge, 
or  some  equally  ludianified  estate,  where  black  ser- 
vsnti^  who  were  redolent  of  sandal  wood  and 
s<inry  powder,  shivered  in  muslin  attire,  even  under 
tbeiiiaence  of  our  warmest  summer  sunshine. 

Pride,  however,  seems  doomed  to  meet  with  a 
4owa£all,  and  very  woeful  iudeed  was  the  catas- 
trophe that  befei  M  D.  One  fine  morning,  when 
be  had  jnti  inished  rendering  ample  justice  to 
breakfast,  the  servant  maid  annooneed  a  stranger 
potknaa  with  a  white  hat,  who  was  anxiously 
iaqniring  lor  his  friend,  Mr.  D. 

Snnnise  was  rife  amongst  the  party  assembled 
st  that  breekfast-table,  as  to  who  the  noble  visitor 
oouW  possibly  prove  to  be.  D.'s  sister  implored 
of  hin  k>  inTite  the  gentleman  upstairs,  but  old 
B.  wasiniexible,  and,  chuckling  over  his  self-im- 
portaaee,  mildly  su^ested  that  it  was  only  his  old 
frieadly  fib  Thomas  Gurmmpawnep,  formerly  col- 
issiot  ef  Qiiiiii^abay,  who  had,  doubtless^  called 


in  to  invite  him  to  spend  a  fortnight  or  so  at  his 
estate.  Under  this  conviction,  the  unhappy  old 
bachelor  strutted  jauntily  down  stairs;  but,  alas  ! 
for  human  foresight,  and  the  disappointments  and 
provocations  of  life !~  in  a  few  seconds  he  re* 
turned  again,  with  not  one  vestige  of  the  usual 
purply  tint  about  his  rubicund  complexion,  pale  as 
a  ghost,  and  tottering  to  a  seat,  he  exclaimed — 

"  I'm  arrested  l" 

The  stranger  was  a  bailiff ;  the  suit  that  of  a 
mined  merchant  in  India  ;  the  an^ount  sued  for  two 
lacs  of  rupees^and,  as  no  immediate  compromise 
was  likely  to  be  effected,  poor  crest-fallen  D.,  in 
the  midst  of  loud  female  lamentations,  was  care- 
fully banded  down  to  a  cab,  and  thence  duly 
lodged  in  the  Queen's  Bench. 

There  never  was  a  more  ludicrous  illustration 
of  the  various  grades  of  pride  to  which  weak- 
minded  mortals  are  subjected  than  in  the  cases  of 
old  B.  and  bis  fiery,  crippled  cousin.  Lady  A. 
He  was  proud  of  his  former  wealth  and  many 
acquaintances ;  proud  of  his  courage — which  was 
sadly  put  to  a  nonplus  on  one  memorable  occasion, 
when  burglars  broke  into  the  house,  and  stole  all 
the  plate,  B.  answering  the  women's  shrieks  and 
calls  for  succour  by  double  locking  his  bedroom 
door,  and  then  from  the  window  seekmg  assistance. 
This  breach  of  chivalry  was  grievously  resented 
ever  afterwards  by  my  aunt's  employing  the  laun- 
dress's husband,  at  so  much  per  week,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  firing  off  a  rusty  old  pistol  every 
evening,  to  awe  away  evil-doers — which  B.  consi- 
dered an  insult  of  an  insupportable  character. 
Li  the  hour  of  his  adversity,  his  pride  flowed 
in  a  fresh  channel.  The  immense  sum  for  which 
he  had  been  arrested  made  him  a  perfect  lion 
amongst  the  other  debtors,  so  that,  when  friends 
went  to  console  with  him,  and  cheer  him  with  the 
prospect  of  being  shortly  released,  they  were  rather 
taken  aback  to  find  him  perfectly  contented  and 
happy  where  he  was.  He  declared  his  fellow- 
debtors  to  be  a  most  intelligent  and  delightful  set 
of  men,  who  really  knew  how  to  respect  intellect 
and  birth.  Not  a  little  proud  was  he  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  extremely  careful  in  his  at- 
tire. As  for  the  former,  his  face  was  usually  of  a 
purple  hue,  covered  with  blotches  and  pimples, 
whilst  his  figure  was  more  than  portly,  and  bis  legs 
extremely  short.  Clad,  however,  in  his  nankeen 
waistcoat  and  inexpressibles,  his  double-frilled 
shirt  front,  green  tail  coat,  shoes  with  large  bows, 
an  eye-glass  in  his  left  eye,  and  an  umbrella  under 
each  arm — (he  always  carried  two,  under  some 
vague  speculation  of  being  overtaken  \)j  a  hurri- 
cane of  rain,  in  company  with  some  Countess  un- 
known, to  whom  he  might  tender  the  spare  um- 
brella)— thus  attired,  when  he  issued  forth  for  his 
periodical  walks,  he  was  the  delight  and  amasement 
of  all  the  young  ladies  about  Kensington,  many  of 
whom  quizzed  him  amazingly — which  the  joyous 
old  beau  invariably  set  down  to  admiration  of  his 
deportment.  The  eccentric  Sir  John  Bineley  was 
scarcely  better  knows,  and  his  crricaturo  figured 
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in  manj  of  the  sbop-vindows  aboat  town.  Poor 
D.,  soon  after  he  had  passed  the  insolvent  ooort, 
dropped  down  dead  in  the  parlonr  one  morning, 
after  breakfast,  and  a  severe  battle  with  his  can- 
tankerons  old  oonsin.  The  old  lady  survived  him 
for  many  years,  growing  more  satirical  and  spite- 
ful as  time  swept  her  with  a  ruthless  broom 
towards  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

There  was  another  old  Indian  nnole,  who  had 
married  one  of  my  father's  sisters.  After  many 
years*  service  in  India,  he  had  returned  home  with 
a  colossal  fortune,  and  was  well  known  about  Ken- 
sington for  many  years  as  a  magbtrate.  The  hot 
pickles  and  curries  consumed  in  that  house  were 
the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  my  uncle  had 
been  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  where  he,  with 
another  officer.  Sir  Thomas  B.  (commonly  called 
<«  Old  Bow-wow  ")  had  been,  most  cruelly  treated 
by  Tippoo  Sahib.  To  hear  these  two  disputing 
and  narrating,  over  their  after-dinner  wine,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  treats  we  youngsters  enjoyed, 
more  especially  as  we  were  invariably  handsomely 
tipped  before  being  sent  back  to  my  aunt's.  On 
one  occasion,  an  unlucky  urchin  forfeited  the  privi- 
lege for  good  and  all.  My  uncle  had  given  him 
a  sixpence  to  buy  sweet  stuff  with,  which  sixpence 
turned  out  to  be  a  bad  one  ;  running  back  with 
the  same  to  get  it  changed,  he  happened  to  reach 
the  old  gentleman  just  as  he  was  seized  with  a  vio~ 
lent  fit  of  coughing.  Fearful  that  he  might  ex- 
pire before  the  sixpence  was  changed,  the  graceless 
young  villain  thrust  it  into  his  face,  imploring  him 
to  give  a  good  sixpence  for  it  before  he  died — for 
which  piece  of  impudence  he  was  exiled  from  fa- 
vour. 

Many  a  time  has  the  quiet  of  our  everyday  life 
been  interrupted  by  the  suddeu  appearance  of  uncle 
C,  with  a  couple  of  vanloads  of  costly  furniture 
and  pictures,  all  of  which  he  bestowed  as  a  gift 
upon  my  aunts  ;  but  alas !  these  had  been  barely 
arranged  in  place,  when  some  unfortunate  circum- 
stance would  irritate  the  old  gentleman,  and  away 
went  all  the  fine  things  again  to  the  house  of  some 
other  relative;  whence  they  made  the  tour  of 
cousins  and  nephews  innumerable ;  till  one,  more 
lucky  than  the  rest,  chanced  to  be  in  possession 
of  them  at  the  period  of  old  C*s  demise,  when  the 
last  move  on  the  board  had  been  played,  and  the 
fickle  but  wealthy  uncle  had  been  checkmated  by 
death. 
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SooH  after  revisiting  Madras  again,  I  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  illness,  which  compelled  me  to  seek 
change  of  air ;  I  accordingly  repaired  to  my 
guardian's  bouse  at  Chittoor,  a  place  some  ninety 
miles  distant  from  Madras.  Chittoor  was  then  a 
considerable  civil  station,  being  the  site  (if  I  may 
so  term  it)  of  one  of  the  four  courts  of  Circuit 
and   Appeal,  which  have  since   been  abolished. 


There  were  three  circuit  judges  tben  at  dMmi 
one  being  my  brother-in-law  and  gii«idM%«t 
besides  these  there  resided  there  a  ^llili  ]i% 
and  his  Begister,  Collector,  Sub-Colketor,  iii 
four  assistants  (these  hitter  were  someAinetil^ 
sent  in  the  district) ;  a  captain  and  a  lieatoMl 
in  command  of  a  detachment  of  nalive  uMf 
from  Yallore,  and  a  couple  of  doctors.  Ob  ftk 
whole,  what  with  wives,  sons,  danghiei^  lal 
other  relatives,  we  constituted  a  pretty  bk 
society ;  and  what  is  saying  a  great  deal,  paU 
well  together,  without  any  of  those  petty  sqaattb 
which  usually  exist  in  small  commuidtiea. 

Of  Chittoor  itself,  I  have  many  very  pleasaat 
souvenirs,  both  as  regards  the  excellence  of  its 
climate,  and  the  quantity  and  delicious  flarouof 
its  mangoes,  as  also  with  reference  to  the  priodj 
hospitality  and  jolly  good  nature  of  its  badi^ 
residents.      There  were   abundant   and  pleasaat 
drives  and  rides,  which  extended  to  a  consideiablB 
distance  all  round  the  cantonment.     The  favoaiita 
drive  of  an  evening  was  round  Chetahhffi;  m 
called  from   the  number  of  these  beautiM  M 
dangerous  brutes,  which  were  vi«Ue   often  to  fts 
naked  eye,  as  they  sported  and   gambofied  8» 
kittens  on  the  elevated  summits.    And,  apropos  a! 
ohctahs,  I  may  here  relate  a  ludicroua,  Uioqglit 
the  time  rather  serious  incident,  whidi  oeomi 
to  myself  and  my  sister  Harriet.      Gae  of  At 
young  civilians  had  a  pet  tiger  caged  up  ia  Mi 
compound,  and   which  provoi  a  daily  9S3fU9b  <C 
attraction  t6  the  idlers  at  Chittoor.     Mnter  JB^ 
(so  had  the  tiger  been  named)  led  a  terrftlai^ 
of  it  amongst  so  many  noisy  and  tbooffiiAm 
youngsters,  whose  chief  deliglit  was  to  p^te 
at  him  through  the  iron  bars^  by  fastenrag 
cigars  to  the  end  of  bamboos;  a  ptooesa 
made  Billy  dance  about  and  roar  again  wkk 
One  day  a  young  fellow,  more  venti 
foolhardy  than  his  companions,  had  the 
to  enter  Billy*s  cage  and  to  beard  the  tiger 
own  den ;  the  result  would  speedUy  have 
more  tragical  had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  mind    displayed    by  am^her  4f' Jh 
party.      The  tiger  had  seised  the 
and  would  doubtless  have  wrendied  it  off 
shoulder,  had  not  a  companion  seized  upon  m 
bamboo  and  literally  thrust  it  down  the 
throat,  causing  him  to  reliDquish  his 
was  a  pretfy  fair  sample  of  the  savage 
of  Billy.  And  it  was  not  many  mornings 
just  as  the  day  jwas  dawning,  that  I 
from  our  compound  on  ponyback,  for 
ment  of  my  regular  morning  ride, 
gates  of  the  compound  tiiere  atcetoM 
avenue  of  stately  trees,  which  eitenddl 
half  a  mile  before  joining  the  mam  roaL 
avenue,  at  the  same  moment,  my 
little   nephew  were   walking, 
breakfast  constitutional.     I  oraat 
been  rather  sleepy ;  the  pleaaant  babif 
hardly  yet  scattered   the  kst  ni^ft 
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Ami  ^Gp,  and,  pripking  his  ears*  saorted  with 
efUeai  akm  at  8009  object  or  objects  as  yet  ia- 
Toibie  to  myaelf.  Freseotlj,  as  daylight  opened 
around  bs,  I  discovered  what  I  sa{>poscd  in  my 
terror  to  be  Master  Billy,  sneaking  up  towards  us 
by  the  tide  of  the  hedge.  In  an  instant  I  wheeled 
the  pony's  bead  homeward,  {md  we  were  off  at  full 
tilt.  As  I  galloped  by  my  sister,  who  wa^  evi- 
deotly  sarpriaed  at  my  ^ndd^n  and  rapid  return, 
slitaDxioitaiy  inquired  the  motive^  and  my  reply  was 
stuk  m  to  aooelaratQ  her  spepd  to  literally  a  flyipg 
piteli,  for  ^  flev  and  pitched  into  the  nearest 
ttraih,  flugiog  her  p^phew  in  the  action  clean 


over  the  opposite  hedge.  Hauluig  up  my  pony 
abruptly  so  as  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  damage, 
I  went  flying  over  its  head,  and  completed  the 
tableau  of  indubitable  panic.  Had  the  tiger 
really  been  upon  our  track,  one  or  the  other  must 
inevitably  have  fallen  victims.  It  turned  out, 
however,  to  be  nothing  more  dangerous  than  a 
donkey  cropping  by  the  hedge  side;  but  my 
sister  had  injured  her  knees  so  severely  that  very 
nearly  a  month  had  elapsed  before  she  was  able 
to  walk. 

What  else  happened  at  Chittoor  will  be  seen  i|i 
my  nef  t  chapter. 


THE    SILK    TEADB. 


To  tnstiAg  high  rate  qT  interest  astonishes  all 
who  pay  k.  S|»eoie  flpws  into  thif  cojintry  in 
tktott  isecedihle  quAotitiea,  but  aa  eyecy  steawer 
to  tlM  East  takee  eaeh  fgrtnight  an  enormops  9um, 
neither  tlw  Banks  of  Bngiand  or  of  France  show 
that  wBj  gsea^  addition  h^  b^made  iq  the  stock 
bald  by  them.  What  bepomes  of  the  money  P 
He  harFea4  of  1850  was,  taking  the  whoie  of 
lan^  e&tremelj  defloi^nt^  but  England  has  not 
deoyoded  supplies  to  cause  a  drain  ppon  bullion. 
Ba  was  formerly  the  great  obstaple  to  a  lo^r  rate 
ti  diieonn^  k  good  harvest  used  tp  be  follo)ye{l 
by  bw  prieee,  and,  therefore,  prosperii;y.  Cotton, 
Ibe  great  staple  manufacture  of  the  country^  is  at 
pmeot  at  a  taiue  which  forhiiia  any  profit  tp  the 
naoaftetuer,  and  by  all  accounts  the  next  prop  in 
tbt  United  States  of  An^erioa  will  bp  even  less 
tban  the  last,  or  at  h^t  ^  mote  tha^  propprtion- 
•Uy  daiebnt  for  the  increaaed  consumption  ;  yet 
odi  ship  from  Kew  ¥prk  has  a  large  sun^  of 
Iniiioa  oa  board,  and  her  aucc^or  a  ^till  l^s^h 
aitil  the  greater  portiou  of  the  produce  of  thp 
OiKfiornian  gold  fields  has  found  its  way  to  £ng- 
hmi,  kit  not  to  temain.  The  truth  i«,  that 
lampe  is  host  but  onp  family,  and  that  which 
Acts  any  one  paitiouUr  member  of  it,  affects  the 
Me  in  ^aqme  greater  or  le^  degree.  The  silk 
■B|>  ia  the  south  of  Europe  has  failed  for  several 
wosssive  aeaaoDs,  and  the  same  result  has  been 
(Mdnead  u  that  portion  of  the  worhl  which  it 
iiliued  may  be  seen  in  this  country,  if  our  de- 
hfrndeoo^  open  the  supply  of.colton  be  npt 
WBOved  from  the  United  States  to  other  parts  of 
Ibe  globe.  The  catalogue  of  kingdoms  suffering 
bna  the  failiuia  of  thie,  their  principal,  article  ia 
liflientable;  France,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Tuscany, 
Kapka,  anud  Tork«y.  From  China  alone  can  a 
pMioB  he  KooTfisd,  and  to  purchase  it  may  thp 
ii^iaerdinazj  demand  for  silver  be  partly  traced. 

It  ia  a  ai^alar  faot,  that  no  trade  has  been  so 
Moaily  gutfdMl  by  the  operatives  engaged  in  it 
Ihn  aida  has  been,  neither,  pprhaps,  has  any  one 
baea  Ibe  jpoaiee  of  more  outqigea,    France  long 


had  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture,  and  it? 
introduction  here  was  the  consequence  of  religious 
persecution  therp.  It  was  originally  planted  in 
Spitalfields  and  in  Bet;hnal*green,  which  was  then 
1^  suburb,  and  is  at  present  the  chief  seat  of  the 
London  market.  The  bouses  in  this  district  have 
a  peculiar  appearanpe,  unlike  any  other  part  of  the 
town — tall  buildings,  with  the  top,  and  floor  im- 
mediately under  it  (if  the  house  be  sufficiently 
high),  with  a  single  window  occoppying  the  whole 
of  the  front,  and  one  similar  at  the  back,  in  order 
to  allow  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  light  to 
enter.  In  Bethnal-greeu,  on  the  contrary,  until 
very  recently,  the  whole  space  w^  occupied  by 
neat  but  small  dwellinga,  situated  in  a  garden, 
which  was  always  })eautifully  cultivated,  and  con- 
tained very  many  choice  flowers.  To  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  particular  locality  horticulture  is 
greatly  indebted  for  some  of  tjie  choicest  speci- 
mens which  now  ornament  our  green  houses. 
A  love  of  the  country  appears  to  be  so.  deeply 
rooted  among  silk  weavers,  that  where  a  rural 
walk  is  unattainable,  a  substitute  is  actually  neces- 
sary, and  is  developed  in  gardening  and  rearing 
birds  ;  if  the  former  be  not  practicable,  then  cut 
flowers  and  bird  pages  supply  their  place.  Sir 
Robert  Feel  afforded  a  great  boon,  and  did  much 
to  improve  the  morals  of  the  disorderly  part  of 
the  community — not  weavers,  for,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  sober  aud  industrious — by  the  formation  of 
the  Victoria-park ;  and  one  of  the  brightest  deeds 
of  Bishop  Blomfield  was  in  dividing  this  large  and 
poor,  and  therefore  necessarily  neglected,  parish 
into  ten  districts.  The  latp  Bishop  never  relaxed 
his  exertions  until  he  had  provided  each  with  a 
church  and  schools,  and  a  provision,  very  small  in 
some  cases,  for  the  clergyman.  It  is  much  to  his 
credit,  that  when  any  rich  London  living  fell  in,  a 
portion  of  the  income  of  the  new  rector  was  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stipends 
of  these  churches.  In  the  second  case  which 
bappenedv  his  son  was  the  instituted  clergyman, 
but  he  had  to  pontept  himself  with  two- thirds  ^JflC 
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his  predeeeesor's  iocome,  and  to  pay  over  the  dif- 
ference, between  fi?e  and  six  hundred  a-jear,  to  his 
poorer  brethren. 

As  the  chief  seat  of  this  trade  in  England  has 
been  in  Spitalfields,  so  that  of  its  great  rival, 
France,  has  been  and  remains  at  Lyons.  The  his- 
tory of  one  will  exactly  be  that  of  the  other.  A. 
fear  of  competition,  a  dread  of  machinery,  and 
riots  to  prevent  innovation  have  been  the  charac- 
teristics of  each.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Qeorge  the  Third,  the  whole  British  metropoUs 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  "  Cutters,*'  a  term  adopted  by  dis- 
contented workmen  who  feared  improvement.  The 
outrages  thus  committed  were  most  daring; 
hoQses  broken  open,  silk  cut  from  the  looms,  and 
personal  violence  frequently  resorted  to.  These 
riots  were  put  down  only  by  the  most  sanguinary 
and  energetic  measures,  such  as  would  not  be 
thought  of  by  the  present  generation.  It  was  not 
nncommon  for  four,  six,  or  eight  of  these  criminals 
to  be  executed  upon  a  scaffold  erected  in  the  im- 
nediate  neighbourhood.  In  France  similar  scenes 
were  enacted,  on  account  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Jacquard  loom,  the  inventor  of  which  was 
destined  to  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  his 
trade,  being  compelled  to  hide  in  order  to  save  his 
life — the  wooden  part  publicly  burnt  in  the  market 
place,  and  the  ironwork  sold  for  the  value  of  the 
old  material.  Jacquard,  howeyer,  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  machine  used  throughout  Europe, 
and  to  receive  high  honours  from  the  state.  He 
died  but  a  few  years  since,  near  his  native  town, 
Lyons,  at  an  advanctd  age. 

During  all  this  time  the  strictest  monopoly  was 
given  to  either  country  for  its  own  productions,  no 
importation  being  permitted,  except  at  a  prohibi- 
toiy  duty,  nerertheless  India  lumdkerchiefs,  or 
bandanas,  were  commonly  used  by  gentlemen  in 
Britain,  as  French  ribbons  were  by  the  higher 
classes  of  English  ladies.  How  either  were  pro- 
cured was,  of  course,  unknown  by  the  Custom- 
house officials.  The  great  improvement  which  had 
been  effected  in  spinning  machinery  stimulated 
similar  efforts  for  weaving  silk,  and,  accordingly, 
Coventry  became  celebrated  for  its  ribbons,  and 
Derby  and  Manchester  for  the  production  of 
general  articles.  The  consumption  of  raw  silk  in 
Great  Britain  rose  from  1,088,334  lbs.,  in  1816, 
to  4,011,048  lbs.,  in  1824.  In  durability  and 
goodness  of  manufacture  we  had  no  competitors ; 
but  in  patterns  the  French  were  far  before  us. 
In  1826,  the  first  experiment  in  free  trade  was 
made  by  abolishing  prohibitory  duties,  and  goods, 
the  produce  of  France,  were  then  admitted,  but 
still  with  a  high  rate  of  protection  to  our  own 
weavers.  The  change  naturally  produced  much 
distress,  though  ample  time  had  been  given  to  pre- 
pare for  it ;  in  1825,  the  consumption  of  the  raw 
material  declined  to  3,604,058  lbs.;  in  1826,  to 
^  2,253,513  lbs.  Parliamentary  committees  were  ap- 
\  pointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  depression, 
and  the  eridence  proved  that  the  preference  given 


to  the  foreign  article  was  mainly  attributable  b 
the  superior  beauty  of  the  pattern.     Whence  ftk 
difference   arose   will    be   alluded   to    aftervtid. 
During  the  period  of  protection,  though  great  m- 
provements  had  been  made  in  the  machines,  thej 
had  not  been  such  as  had  taken  place  in  other 
branches,  the  looms  worked  were  of  the  origbal, 
and,  therefore,  of  perhaps  the  worst  possibb  oca- 
struction ;  and  it  was  calculated  that,  in  certain 
parts  of  the  continent,  as  much  as  forty  times  nore 
goods,  iu  quantity,  could  be  turned  out  in  the  space 
of  a  single  day  than  could  have  been  done  in  Eng- 
land.    One  of  our  greatest  merchants  considered 
that  were  the  competition  of  foreign  manufa^ore 
once  admitted,  it  would  be  impossible  to  stand 
against  it.     Government,  however,  persisted,  and 
competition  was  allowed.     The  result  was,  that  in 
the  ten  years  previous  to  the  relaxation,  the  yeailj 
average  consumption  of  silk  was  l,9i0,902  lbs.  per 
year,  while  iu  the  ten  yean  immediately  sucoeediBg 
the  change  it  had  increased  tc  3,958,537  lbs.,  or 
from  2,253,513  lbs.,  in  1826,  to  4,684,499  lbs.,  in 
1833  ;  from  1832  to  1851,  the  quantity  used  wu 
4,829,415  lbs.  per  annum ;  from  1852  to  1856,  it 
had  averaged  7,581,283  lbs.  in  each  of  the  ive 
years,  having  risen  from  6,258,014  lbs.  in  the  first, 
to  8,536,687  lbs.  in  the  last  named.     This  fiscal 
alteration  had  caused  the  employment  of  imiNroved 
machinery ;  so  much  so,  that  within  six  years  of  ifcs 
first  operating,  we  were  actually  sending  our  pio- 
ductions  to  France ;  and,  since  the  trade  bas  been 
fully  thrown  upon  us,  we  successfully  oompete  in 
foreign  markets  as  well  as  in  our  ow|^  wi&  sU 
other  producera. 

As  the  manufacture  of  silk  had  been  origimUy 
introduced  into  England  from  France  by  aettkn, 
so  had  it  been  transmitted  from  Italy  to  ikoki 
kingdom  by  Italian  immigrants.  The  French  Go- 
vernment were  importuned  to  prevent  oonpst&i- 
tion,  but  as,  at  that  period,  commerce  yielded  lo 
political  expediency,  anything  of  the  kind  wm  le- 
fused,  and  thereupon  the  French  tried  to  imnve 
their  machines,  in  order  to  outstrip  tlieir  nnb. 
They  soon  equalled,  and,  in  many  articloa  (i 
their  opponents,  introducing  new  fabries* 
even  to  the  present  day  are  only  to  be  otbUMl 
from  Lyons.  This  example,  however,  was  hitjbi 
our  operatives,  who  continued  to  go  on  witii  ^Ut 
former  rude  system,  until  they  were  in  s^^dafiBBie 
obliged  to  *do  for  silk  what  had  been  done  Uxjmitr 
ton.  It  is  not  very  many  yeara  ago,  qwte  viJftBi 
our  own  remembrance,  that  winding  aOk  INA  a 
staple  employment  for  the  juvenile  popolatiiMi  in 
various  metropolitan  suburbs,  hosts  of  lUtle  bflfi 
and  girls  being  employed  on  account  of  ike  dm- 
cacy  of  their  fingere. 

Sufficient  improvement  was,  however,  nudb  m 
machinery  to  create  a  preference  in  fmTowt  of 
English  goods,  on  account  of  their  superior 
facture  and  durability ;  while,  at  the  sntvio 
the  importation  of  the  light  articles  from 
furnished  our  artisans  with  fresh  and  supeHoK  fi^ 
tems/  To  raise  ourselves  ;to-  some^^i^  Wkm  tm 
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fqnaHtjin  this  respect  was  the  object  of  the 
Schools  of  Design,  which  have  certainlj  created 
something  like  a  complete  refolation  in  articles 
dependent  upon  artistic  effect. 

The  natives  of  the  Sonthem  parts  of  Eorope  are 
supposed  to  have  a  greater  degree  of  taste  than 
18  to  be  found  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  dis- 
tricts.   It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  operative 
wearers  walking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons, 
gathering  and  arranging  ilowers  in  yarious  groups, 
in  order  to  bring  the  colours  into  perfect  harmony. 
A  similar  feeling  was  inculcated  on  their  children, 
and  the  result  of  their  united  efforts  was  the  pro- 
duction of  patterns  which  were  adopted  by  tbeir 
employers.     The  state  had  also  seen  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  the  taste,  as  competition  had  to  be 
feared  from  Italy  and  Switzerland,   where  wages 
were  much  below  even  the  Lyons  rates,  and  accor- 
dingly, knowing  that  the  foreign  demand  was  sus- 
tained solely  by   the  superior  beauty  of   their 
fabrics,  a  school  of  art  was  formed.      Every  lad 
who  showed  any  taste  for  designing  was  laid  hold 
of  in  a  somewhat  compulsory  manner,  and  received 
gratuitous  instruction  for  five  years.     Every  sub- 
ject which  bore  upon  art,  as  connected  with  mann- 
factnres  was  here  taught.      There  was  an  anato- 
mical class  well  supplied  with  subjects  from  the 
hospitals,  being  placed   in   the  same  position  as 
suzgical  schools ;  a  class  of  study  from  the  living 
model,  in  which  beautiful  infants  were  great  favour- 
den  ;  another  for  architecture,  to  form  acquaintance 
with  different  styles  which  were  found  to  be  most 
importmit  in  drawing  patterns  of  a  formal  character. 
There  was  a  botanical  garden  where  the   arrange- 
ment of  flowers  in  hues  and  forms  was  taught ; 
llien  painting  landscapes  and  other  branches  of 
art ;  and,  finally,  a  professor  whose  object  it  was 
to  npply  machineiy  to  art,   and  to  show  how   a 
pattern  which  had  been  designed  was  to  be  trans- 
xeired  to  silk.     About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
m  Individual  left  £40,000  for  founding  a  similar 
^ateUishment,  but  entirely  for  improving  the  silk 
vennfacture ;  yet  the  pupils  were  not   compelled 
Id  limit  the  application  of  their  talents  to  Lyons 
eacdnsively,  though  practically  they  did  so,  on  ac- 
acNlfit  of  the  eagerness  of  the  manufacturers  to 
affittl  themselves  of  their  assistance.    That  nothing 
-■a%ht  be  omitted  which  might   conduce  to  the 
]M<iposed  object,  the  conductors  of  t|)e  Municipal 
Mlpidtmj  formed  a  small  collection  of  natural  his- 
icrr,  and  procured  casts  from  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
aoS  also  from  the  best  sculptures  of  Italy,  or  from 
vlMTever  else  they  could  be  obtained,  with   any 
ko|M  of  any  advantage  to  their  students.      When 
M  manufacturer  required  a  designer  in  his  estab- 
IMiment,  the  institution  was  the  the   source  of 
•apply,  and  two  or  perhaps  three  were  selected 
nil  taken  into  employment,  first  at  a  very  fair  sa* 
imijt   which  increased  according  to  merit  until 
Ibeqnently  a  share  of  the   manufactory  rewarded 
'  tSe  designers*  exertions. 

"  In  England  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  draw- 
ing waa  an  except  ional  acquirement,  and  confined 


almost  exclusively  to  the  children  of  the  better 
classes ;  and  although  pattern  designing  had  for- 
merly become  a  separate  and  lucrative  business, 
cotton  manufacturers  were  the  only  persons  who 
could  give  employment  to  those  who  followed  it, 
owing  to  the  quick  and  certain  return  which  they  ^ 
obtained  for  their  goods.  This  deficiency  made 
itself  known  to  Government  about  1883,  when  a 
petition  was  presented  to  found,  or  to  assist  similar 
schools  here,  but  some  years  elapsed  before  the 
plan  was  brought  into  operation,  and  not  then  until 
it  had  encountered  considerable  opposition.  Pupils 
soon  showed  that  they  would  derive  benefit  from 
good  instruction,  and  within  a  short  period  the 
advantage  of  teaching  has  so  far  developed  itself  as 
to  render  the  new  museum  at  Kensington  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Our  Government  has  gone  a 
step  in  advance  of  the  French  in  one  respect^ 
namely,  in  bringing  the  objects  of  vertu  home  to 
the  doors  of  the  artizans,  to  the  majority  of  whom 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  imperviously  sealed^ 
had  they  remained  in  London.  A  selection  has 
accordingly  been  made  of  them,  which  is  care- 
fully packed,  and  transmitted  through  competent 
parties  for  exhibition  in  central  towns  during  a 
prescribed  period.  But  to  the  Exhibition  of  18dl 
much  is  owing. 

The  importance  of  the  silk  crop  to  France  may 
be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  cocoons  gathered ; 
how  much  silk  these  may  yield  we  do  not  exactly 
know.  The  average  of  fair  years  is  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  million  killogrammes ;  in  1853,  the 
largest  quantity  ever  known  was  collected,  amount- 
ing to  twenty-six  millions,  while  in  1856,  the 
total  yield  did  not  exceed  seven  and  a  half  millions. 
For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  quantity  of  raw  silk 
they  have  sent  to  us  has  been  gradually  decreasing 
from  1,156,498  lbs.,  in  1843,  until  it  has  dwindled 
down  to  157,559  lbs.  in  1856.  The  quantity  they 
have  themselves  taken  from  Italy,  may  be  inferred 
by  the  decline  which  has  taken  place  in  our  receipts. 
We  had  from 

In  184S.  la  1856. 

Tiwcany ^^^l9\\i^ 8611b«. 

Rorat 88,144  „        nil. 

Naples  63,171  „       1,6501U 

Turkey  781,671  „       107,062  „ 

The  crop  at  the  present  time  shows  a  probabOiiy 
of  another  large  deficiency,  though  vast  importa- 
tions have  been  made  of  eggs  into  Europe.  The 
origin  of  the  decrease  has  not  yet  been  traced, 
neither  has  it  been  ascertained  how  the  epidemic 
affects  the  worm;  the  result,  however,  is,  that 
they  grow  sickly,  and  die  previous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cocoon.  It  is  thought  to  be  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  vine  disease,  and  to  the  potato 
rot,  both  of  which  providentially  appear  to  be  dying 
out.  But  the  accounts  from  other  countries  lead 
to  a  fear  that  1857  will  fall  far  short  of  the  re- 
quirements of  commerce  iu  silks.  In  Naples  and 
Spain  there  is  much  decrease,  and  a  prospect  of 
not  half  a  crop;  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont 
matters  are   quite  as  bad,  and  the  cocoon   will 
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oomft  Ut«  to  maiarit; ;  ia  Tarkej,  wh«re  •  fair 
yield  was  expected,  the  gathcriog  will  be  short — 
in  Sicily  and  Calabria  ouly  are  there  good  pros- 
pects. The  fftct  of  the  machiuery  in  France  being 
principally  adapted  only  for  the  lighter  descriptions 
of  goods  places  their  mannfacturers  at  a  disadvan* 
tage  to  ourselves,  who  depend  chiefly  upon  China 
and  India  for  our  supplies. 

The  total  production  of  Italy  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  figures  125,  and  the  proportion  of 
each  state  will  be — 


Lombardy        

Sardinis 

...  86.3 
...  80 
...     1 
...     2.5 
...       .8 
...    4 

...  la 

Toscaoy 

Laoca     

Sicily      ...     

Naples  Md  other  States  ... 

125 


Very  reoent  accounts  point  out  the  serious 
eonsequences  likely  to  result  from  the  failure  of 
this  crop,  which  will  probably  be  smaller  this  year 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Some  light  also  is 
thrown  upon  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  its 
probable  future  consequences.  The  ova  of  the 
worm  is  itself  vitiated,  and  that  to  a  considerable 
extent.  This  was  previously  known  to  be  the 
ease,  and  efforts  had  been  made  to  procure  healthy 
substitutes.  Instead  of  such  being  sent,  some 
equally  as  bad  were  forwarded.  The  depreciation 
therefore,  it  is  feared,  may  become  permanent. 
A  disease,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
affecting  the  vines,  has  also  appeared  among  the 
mulberry  trees,  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the 
fruit  drops  off.  An  ingenious  Frenchman  has  hit 
upon  the  idea  that  if  silk  worms  produce  silk, 
and,  that  if  the  worms  be  nourished  by  the  mul- 
berry, erffOf  silk  ought  to  be  produced  from  the 
tree  itself  without  the  intervention  of  the  worm, 
and  accordingly,  the  trees  in  his  neighbourhood 
have  been  stripped  of  their  foliage,  for  the  sake  of 
experiment.  This  loss  of  the  tree  itself  will,  of 
course,  suspend  the  practical  portion  of  his  I  heory, 
for  the  present,  at  least.  Even  should  this  loss 
be  not  extended  beyond  Lombardy,  and  it  is  feared 
that  it  will  make  its  way  into  the  surrounding 
districts,  the  Government  have  serious  misgivings 
as  to  the  result.  In  common  with  all  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  the  grain  crop  last  year  was 
very  deficient.  This  had  greatly  impoverished  the 
peasantry,  and  if  a  total,  or  nearly,  a  total  loss  of 
their  chief  saleable,  in  contra- distinction  to  con- 
sumable, crop  takes  place,  it  is  not  expected  that 
public  feeling  can  be  restrained  under  a  double 
scarcity.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  also,  it  is 
of  great  importance.  Some  time  since,  a  voluntary 
loan,  as  it  was  called,  vras  subscribed,  for  nationid 
purposes.  That  is  to  say,  you  subscribe  what  you 
please,  but  if  the  poor  landholder  did  not  reach  the 
estimate  of  the  assessor,  a  gentle  hint  was  given — 
something  similar  to  the  proceedings  of  our  income 
tax  commissioners  under  schedule  P.     The  loan 


has,  of  course,  been  "  discoimted,^  and  ikm  dk 
crop,  **  discounted  "  also  to  meet  it,  but  ff  tk| 
hitter  be  not,  the  poor  Italians  will  not  be  ablt  U 
minister  to  the  requirements  of  Austria. 

Experience  has  proved  the  Lyonese  woikpett 
to  be  foremost  in  political  emeules  and  inaurreelign 
at  the  first  moment  of  want  of  employ meiU,  at 
the  great  object  of  the  masters  has  b^  to  p«B^ 
cure  supplies  of  the  raw  article  at  almost  aay 
sacrifice,  in  preference  to  working  ^ort 
laying  by.  For  two  or  three  years  great  ( 
plaints  have  been  made  by  them  of  unremu 
prices,  and  latterly  many  establishmenta  han 
been  kept  still  going  only  by  diminishing  iboi^ 
capital 

The  importations  of  silk  into  the  United  King' 
dom  last  year  amounted  to 


Raw 

Thrown.. 
Wasts    .. 


7,383.672  Un. 

853.015 
2,0l5,2lt 


10.251,903 


Of  this  China  and  India  sent  in 


Baw      ... 

Thrown... 
Waste     : 


6.8i8,i7111 

429.305 

92,184 


7,869,960 
leaving  8,881,043  lbs.  derived  from  other  x 
chiefly  from  Europe.      The  greater  part  of  Wa 
balance  arises  in  waste,  of   which  France    seat 
702,856  lbs.,  and  Holland,  from  the  Pmsstan  £»• 
tones,  713.388  lbs.     The   ParliamenUry   retoxa, 
whence  these  figures  are  derived,  wliiie  it  readeti 
it  impossible  to  discriminste  between  the  qnaotilj 
from  China  and  Bengal  respectively,  show  the  im- 
mense and  growing  importance  of   the  ovariairf 
route.     The  year   1842  was   the  first  in  wIimI 
Egypt  sent  any  silk  ta  this  country,  when  888  te. 
was  imported   from  thence,  1,195,433  lbs.  froa 
Bengal,  and  804,800  lbs.  from  China ;  in  liS4 
the   quantities   were   2.514,356  lbs.   via,  B^y^ 
610,422  lbs.  direct  from  Bengal,  and  3,753,6^  Hi. 
from  China.     While  the   total  importatloa  ftoft 
China  cannot  be  exactly  given,  the  quant^  it* 
ceived  from  the  ports  of  that  country  direct  exIAito 
an  immense  increase,  and  shows   how  importaat  it 
is   that   our   commercial  intercourse  with  thea 
should  be  undist  urbed. 
The  arrivals  were,  in 


1843       . 

180.124U». 

1S43       . 

264801 

1844 

389.793 

184^ 

1.169^ 

1846 

l,88i|510 

18*7       . 

2.125.288 

1848       . 

2.200.188 

1849       . 

1.485,626 

1850       . 

U69,888 

3851 

2.155.088 

1852 

2.41%84S 

1853       . 

2,838,047 

1854 

4,876.706 

1855       . 
1856 
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Our  Bbipments  of  bnllion  to  India  were,  up  to 
the  end  of  Maj,  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  millions 
sterling  per  annum ;  in  June  alone,  we  sent  out. 
£1,900,000,  which  would  have  been  larger  could 
iasurence  upon  it  have  been  effected ;  of  this, 
£1,106.000  went  to  China  direct,  and  most  of  the 
remainder  will  find  its  way  there  from  Calcutta 
and  Bombay.  The  failure  of  the  crop  in  Europe, 
and  the  consequent  demand  on  China  for  silk  will 
expUio,  to  a  great  extent,  the  immense  demand 
ipon  France  and  England  for  silver. 

The  experience  of  thirty  years  has  proved  how 
nnfoanded  was  the  fear  of  rivalry,  and  that  the 
trade  would  be  driven  hence  by  foreign  impor- 
tatioD.  ius  we  have  before  said  the  chief  article 
of  competition  was  Indian  versus  Spitalfields  hand- 
kerchiefs. The  former  used  to  be  substantial, 
good,  and  sufficiently  durable  (if  not  stolen,  for 
ptekpockets  existed  in  those  days  as  well  as  at 
the  present  time),  to  last  an  ordinary  life-time ; 
oh  tt  least,  for  many  years,  and  then  were  a 
present  for  a  servant's  neck.  The  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  were  then  highly  dressed,  of  good  ap- 
pearanor,  but  of  most  flimsy  texture,  completely 
destroyed  in  the  first  wash.  The  present  genera- 
tion is  entirely  ignorant  of  an  <*  Indian  silk  hand- 
kerchief ;**  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  to  be  found 
in  twenty  shops  in  the  metropolis.  England  has 
beaten  India.  The  whole  of  mannfactnred  silks 
imported  from  India  in  1834,  were  496,459  pieces; 
in  1854,  490,676  pieces;  in  1855,  520,456;  and 
597,753  pieces  in  1856 ;  these  included  bandanas, 
ihs  printed  article,  corahs,  the  plain  cloth  to  be 
printed  here.  Tussore  cloth,  Taffeties,  &c.  But 
of  these  only  56,640  pieces,  73,948,  and  108,193 
pieces,  of  all  these  kinds  respectively,  found  their 
vay  into  consumptiou ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  many 
pieces  of  the  plain  goods  were  not  re-exported, 
having  been  printed  here  in  a  style  particularly 
•tiited  for  a  certain  market.  The  importations  in 
these  three  years,  1854-5-6,  were  1,674,886 
pieces  in  the  aggregate;  but  of  these  1,221,810 
pieees  were  re-shipped,  and  342,702  pieces,  or  about 
*li  per  cent,  of  the  whole  receipt,  were  used  in 
this  country. 

European  manufacturers   were,   however,   the 


great  bugbear  to  any  relaxation  of  the  then  pro* 
hibitory  tariff.  The  official  returns  of  1856  ex- 
hibit a  different  result.  The  quMnlities  taken  for 
home  use  in  that  year,  were  220,287  lbs.  of  sil-cs 
and  satins  in  pieces;  9,555  lbs.  gauze  and  crape 
for  a  similar  use ;  and  28,740  pieces  of  silk  and 
cotton  velvets,  bein^  a  total  of  268,122  lbs.  of 
materials  suitable  for  ladies'  dresses,  gcntlemen^s 
waistcoats,  ftc. ;  and  there  were  also  442,020  lbs. 
of  ribbons  of  various  descriptions.  These  ribbons 
added  £175,940,  and  the  other  item  £74,283  to 
the  revenue.  The  demand  for  both  of  these  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  superiority  of  the  pattern,  ahd  so 
long  as  the  French  have  the  better  taste  in  fincy 
articles,  so  long  will  there  be  a  preference  for  the 
lighter  kind  of  their  goods.  Another  material, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  an  important  branch 
of  English  m&nnfactures,  is  to  be  found  under  the 
denomination  of  *'  silk,'*  viz.,  plush  for  hats.  This 
in  three  years,  has  increased  from  144,116  lbs.  to 
171,004 lbs.,  paying  an  amount  of  duty  of  £8,541, 
which  raised  a  total  of  £262,422,  including  £3,788 
from  Indian  handkerchiefs,  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  from  silk  goods. 

Our  manufacturers,  however,  have  not  been 
idle  in  the  meanwhile.  They  made  and  stni 
abroad  in  th^  last  year,  1,568,475  lbs.  of  ribbons, 
stuffs,  handkerchiefs,  Sec,  ftc.  —  besides  goods 
which  were  not  weighed  at  shipment  of  the  value  of 
£1,764,539.  In  this  list  appear  19,017  dozfen 
pairs  stockings,  which,  at  the  commenciement  of 
the  present  century,  were  almost  exclusively 
smuggled  from  France.  But  the  superiority  of 
British  machinery,  and  the  advantage  derived 
from  British  capital,  cannot  be  more  fully  ex- 
emplified than  in  thrown  and  silk  yam.  The 
shipments  of  the  former  of  these  were  205,126  Ibi. 
in  1854,  and  842,342  lbs.  in  1856;  of  the  latter 
488,153  lbs.  in  the  first,  and  604,220  lbs.  in  the 
last  year.  Taking  these  two  articles  the  total 
value  of  silk  manufactures  exported  in  1856  ^iJll 
be  £2,966,938,  exclusive  of  a  proportion  of 
£3,586,872  under  the  head  of  haberdashery  and 
millinery.  In  1828  the  whole  value  of  exports 
of  silk  goods,  was  £255,871,  which  had  increased 
but  to  £792,648  in  1842. 


GEORGE    STEPHENSON.* 


Thb  romance  of  life  formed  by  the  history  of 
Qwge  Stephenson,  has  a  few,  and  only  a  very 
few,  parallels  in  the  present  generation,  iu  its 
pecuniary  results.  In  its  «cientifio  results  it 
•tands,  perhaps,  alone.  Nearly  ten  years  have 
passed  since  Mr.  Stephenson's  death,  and  men  still 
^^  of  him  as  belonging  to  the  present  time. 


James  Watt  belonged  to  a  preceding  generation  $ 
and  having  receivol  at  least  a  fair  eduoation,  ke 
had  not  to  surmount  the  initiatory  diffieulttes  that 
beset  the  path  of  his  successor.  Some  time  sinoe 
we  noticed  a  biography  of  Mr.  Thomeyeroft,  an 
eminent  iron-master  of  Wolverhampton,  but  be 
had  the  aid  of  a  common  edueation  ia  boyhood. 


Googte 
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and  although  a  man  of  great  infenti? e  geni«t»  jet 
he  confined  his  efforts  chiefly  to  the  improvement 
of  the  material  which  he  produced. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  written  on  his 
title  page,  "The  Life  of  George  Stephenson, 
Bailway  Engineer.'*  The  addendum  of  a  profession 
was  quite  unnecessary.  We  have  not  two  Qeorge 
Stephensons,  and  the  public  will  not  toon  forget 
the  work  of  one.  The  name,  Stephenson,  Bir. 
Smiles  says,  is  of  Danish  origm,  and  he  adds 
the  nsual  infonnation,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  families  in  the  North-east  of  England  are  of 
Danish  descent.  The  subject  admits  no  doubt 
whatever.  The  name  is  generally  spelt  Steinsen 
among  the  Danes ;  and  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  a 
Tcry  common  family  name,  it  was  spelt  Steinson 
until  Tcry  recently.  It  probably  originates  in 
another  family  name :  **  Steen,"  spelt  *'  Stein"  in 
the  north  of  Germany.  *'  Stein"  may  or  may  not 
be  an  abbreviation  of  Stephen,  but  we  presume 
that  it  is  not;  and,  therefore,  that  the  modem 
spelling  is  quite  unauthorised. 

The  connexion  of  Deumark  with  the  North* 
eut  of  England  and  the  East  of  Scotland,  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  our  American  colonies  with 
ourselves.  All  the  Scandinavian  nations  form  a 
family  of  one  great  race.  The  Normans  were 
only  a  fragment  of  that  family  who  got  consider- 
ably vitiated  in  France  ;  to  which  Ukej  had  emi- 
grated when  other  branches  of  their  race  settled 
in  Britain.  These  facts  are  now  so  well  known 
that  they  scarcely  need  repetition. 

Mabel  Stephenson,  or  Garr,  the  mother  of 
George  Stephenson,  was  described  to  Mr.  Smiles 
as  "  a  real  canny  body ;"  and  in  the  Newcastle  dis- 
trict, he  says  that  this  description  may  be  pro- 
nounced that  of  "a  worthy  person,  indeed;" 
adding, — 

The  meaning  of  the  word  *'  canny  **  with  them  it  qaite 
different  from  that  whijb  it  heart  in  Torktbire  or  the 
Scotch  Lowlandt.  The  word  **  canny  *'  among  the  Sootch 
it  to  he  eomewhat  innocnont  and  rather  toft ;  in  Yorfcahire 
it  meant  tly  and  knowing,  with  an  aunmed  timplicity  of 
manner  ;  bnt  in  Northumberland,  it  meant  goodnest  ittelf 
^-something  doeely  approaching  to  perfection.  Apph'ed  to 
a  womaa  it  eapa  eteiy  other  compliiaent,  and  it  a  climax 
toalL 

••  Canny  "  in  Scotland  conveys  the  idea  of  "  cle 
vemess,'*  or  '*  genius  *'  in  a  quiet  way ;  quite  as 
often,  or  oftener  than  "  good  nature."  George 
Stephenson  would  have  been  described  here  as 
a  *'  canny  *'  man ;  able  to  put  his  hand  to  anything, 
and  rather  skilful. 

He  was  born  on  the  9th  of  June,  1791,  at  Wy- 
1am,  a  common,  smoky  village  near  Newcastle,  ia  a 
*<  two-storied,  red-tiled  cottage,  containing  four 
apartments,*'  of  which  the  Stephensons  occupied 
one.  Many  of  these  stone  built  cottages  of  the 
North  of  England  have  the  value  of  endurance. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  virtues  that  they  possess.  In 
other  respects,  like  those  of  other  colliery  districts, 
they  were  destitute  of  any  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  of  a  family.  They  are  equally  uncom- 
fortable still  in  many  quarters,  and  the  occupancy 


by  four  industrious  families  of   one 
the  Stephensons  appear  to  have  beea  a  oi 
family — gives  a  glimpse  of  life  under 
conditions.       At  that  period  manj  of  ilie 
workers  were  actoally  serfs  or  skrcB. 
Stephenson  was  bom  on  the  edge  of  davecy ; 
although  his  father  was  not  a  miner,  and 
would  have  been  exduded  from  the   op 
any  claim  of  that  nature,  yet  the  oonditioa 
entire  population  was  affected  by  the  faet 
least  in  the  North,  the  workers  of  coab  veie  i 
their  own  property. 

Robert  Stephenson's  father  was 
have  VMM  over  the  border,  ia  oonseqcmoB  j 
loss  of  property  in  Scotland.    Robert  I 
full  wages  were,  at  the  time  of   Geofge*s 
twelve  shillings  a-week.      Upon  this  aam 
Stephenson  was  expected  to  dothe  and  feed 
family  and  themsdves.     Such  was  the 
ment  of  the  great  engineer's  life ;  lower  in 
stances  than  Mr.  Thorneycroft's,  higher  tbaa  | 
Kitto's,  who  acquired  celebrity  equal  to 
the  business  men,  but  without  their  wealtb. 

Robert  Stephenson  could  read  and   write^ 
Tery  probably  was  one  of  those  many 
to  blush  unseen.     The  waste  of  genius 
mind  in  this  world  would  be  both  sad  and 
if  all  ended  here.    Nobody  can  calcnlale  a&  i 
inteUeetual  power  that  is  hidden  amid  Om 
plaoea  of  society,  and  never  comes  to  ike 
bruised  under  twelve  hours'  work,  for  twelve 
lings  otweekly  wages.    Mr.  Smiles  saya  1 
bert  Stepkenson  was  fond  of  birds,  and  an  i 
tive  perMo,  feeding  an  engine  famaoe. 


Robert  tiephenton  waa  a   tlender  man  of 
frame.  HrwM  an  exceedingly  amiable  perton,  aod  r 
remembMii  for  hia  oarioaa  love  of  nateie  m  m 
romance.    He  waa  aeeuttomed,  while 
fire  in  tiMwreaing,  to  draw  aroand  him  the  ] 
the  village,  and  to  featt  their  imaginatiooa  with  hia  i 
ttoriea  of  Sinbad  the  tailor,  and  Bobinaon  Crarn^  1 
othen  of  hit  own  invention.    Heoee  he  waa  u 
faTonrite  with  all  the  boyt  and  girb  in  the 
**  BoVt  engine  fire**  wat  alwayt  their  fiivoarite  i 
ther  feature  in  hit  character,  by  whidi  he  waa  long  i 
bered,  wat  hit  strong  afleotion  for  birda  and  aaiaiila  i 
tortt.    In  the  winter  time,  he  bad  aanaUy  a  flock  i  ' 
robint  about  him,  and  they  would  come  hopping  f 
round  the  engine  fire  to  pick  np  the  erumba  whieh  1 
for  them  out  of  bis  slender  dinner.    In  the  snmmar 
went  bird-netting  in  bit  leiture  bourt;  and  ooed^  hall 
hit  little  boy  Qeorge  to  tee  a  bUekbird*a  neat  te  lka| 
time.    Holding  him  np  in  hit  arms,  the  boy  t 
wonder  into  the  nett  fnU  of  young  biidt—a  sight  \ 
never  forgot,  bnt  nsed  to  speak  of  with  ddight  to  I 
mate  friends  when  he  himself  had  grown  an  old  maa. 

The  love  of  birds  and  flowers,  and  i 
all  natural  objects  is  often  dcTdopad 
among  the  working  cksses.     A  walk  ihroei 
denser  alleys  of  a  liannfaoturing  town  will 
abundant  evidence  of  its  strength.     The  i 
turing  villages  give  greater  soope,  and   lb 
more  success  to  its  cultivation ;  and  the  1 
weavers'  gardens,  in  our  weavii^  difltriet%  - 
present  a  rich  variety  of  flowen  tliat  \ 
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i  perwms  might  eoTj.  We  have  orten  won- 
derad  where  some  of  the  specimeQS  came  firom, 
bai  ihffj  are  the  result  of  aasiduoas  care. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  education 
have  held  meetings  daring  the  last  week,  under  the 
preaidenej  of  the  Prince  Consort,  with  the  view  of 
pcomotiDg  its  ei  tension  among  the  labouring 
ciaaees.  They  have  apparently  overlooked  the 
rMtOQ  why  even  in  many  families  where  the  pa- 
lents  migfai  be  expected  to  entertain  considerable 
■udety  for  the  education  of  their  children,  they 
grow  up  nevertheless  unable  to  read  and  write. 
Hieir  servioes  are  needed  from  infancy.  The 
fiUer  children  in  a  poor  man's  dwelling  are  nurses 
of  the  younger.  Sometimes,  when  they  are  very 
me  children,  they  make  capital  nurses ;  and  when 
disposed  more  to  amusement  than  the  interest  of 
thdr  ohargea,  we  often  hear  of  the  oonsequenaee. 

The  great  engineer  in  his  infancy  must  have 
been  a  capital  nurse  to  the  successive  babies,  for 
he  was  full  of  affeetion  to  all  human  beings — and 
flspeoully  to  those  dependent  on  him,  from  his  own 
babyhood  to  his  dying  day. 

Whaa  boy  at  WyUm,  Qaorge  led  the  ordinary  life  of 
vo^iaf  peoj^'a  childrea.  He  played  abont  the  doort ; 
Wtttbird-iiestiiig  vbea  he  ooald ;  aud  raa  errands  to  the  vil- 
Mis.  In  the  conrM  of  time,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  etnying  hit  father's  dinner  to  him  while  at  work ;  and 
be  helped  to  nnrae  his  younger  brothers  and  sisten  at  home — 
fir  in  the  poor  man's  dwelling  every  hand  must  be  tamed 
to  isefnl  acooaat.  None  of  the  ehildren  were  sent  to  school, 
the  &auly  was  too  poor  and  food  too  dear  to  admit  of  that. 

Oae  cf  the  duties  of  the  elder  ehildren  was  to  see  that 
the  yoanger  ones  were  kept  oat  of  the  way  of  the  chaldron 
vagfoot,  which  were  then  dragged  by  hand  along  the 
wooden  tramroad  immediately  in  front  of  the  cottage  door. 
Wooden  railways  were  early  ased  in  Northamberland,  aud 
this  at  Wylam  was  destined  to  be  the  first  apon  which  a 
loeoiiotiTe  engine  traveUed  regnlarly  between  the  loading  pit 
and  the  loading  quay.  At  the  time,  howerer,  of  which  we 
>pcik,  hMomotires  had  scarcely  been  dreamt  of;  horses  were 
^  oaly  traetiTe  power ;  and  one  of  the  daily  sights  of 
joaag  Stephenson  was  the  ooal  waggons  dragged  by  their 
mkn  along  this  wooden  railway  at  Wylam. 

The  next  step  in  George  Stephenson's  life  was 
equally  eooclusive  against  the  idea  that  good  schools 
and  teachers,  cheap  or  free,  are  alone  necessary  to 
circolate  common  education  through  the  laud. 
The  necessity  (at  employing  children  is  the  cause 
of  their  ignorance.  The  school  fees  are  a  small 
consideration,  when  contrasted  with  a  child's  earn- 
iags.  Its  daily  bread  becomes  a  burden.  The  small 
ozpendiiure  for  clothing  is  an  embarrassment. 
Therefore,  as  the  babies  grow  into  infants,  their 
seniors  are  deposed  from  their  place  in  the  nursery, 
wid  east  out  upon  the  world,  to  pick  up  food,  and, 
if  possible  raiment,  where  they  can  be  fonnd  in  an 
honest  way. 

The  nation  goes  wrong  respecting  education, 
^use  many  of  those  who  legislate  or  who  write 
^pontbe  subject  know  less  of  the  low-paid  classes 
m  wdety  than  they  do  of  the  savages  in  the  Teejee 
ulaiids.  They  understand  that  families  exist  upon 
f*n>ii»gs  of  twelve  shillings  weekly,  without  divest- 
«|fiE  themselves  of  the  idea  that  they  could  or 
**W  keep  a  nursery  maid.     This  mistake  runs 


through  all  our  legislation  and  talk  on  the  instrnc* 
tion  of  the  poor.  It  is  erroneous  from  the  omis- 
sion of  the  child's  value  to  the  family.  Mr.  Ste* 
phenson's  early  life  illustrates  the  state  of  society 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and 
we  do  not  know  that  it  is  much  better  now  at  the 
middle  of  the  period.  His  first  wages  were  two- 
pence daily.  That  was  his  value  at  eight  years  of 
age ;  and  if  education  could  have  been  obtained 
for  nothing,  these  twopence  daily  would  have  stood 
between  George  and  the  schoolmaster,  exactly  as  a 
similar  sum  stands  between  many  children  and  in- 
struction at  the  present  day. 

Oeoi^  Stephenson  wu  pat  to  work  as  soon  as  an  oppor* 
tnnity  of  employment  presented  itself.  A  woman,  named 
Oraee  Aiaslie,  then  oocapied  the  neighbooring  iarm-boose  of 
Dewley.  She  kept  a  nnmber  of  cows,  and  had  the  privilege 
of  grazing  them  along  the  waggon  ways.  She  needed  a 
boy  to  herd  the  cows,  and  to  keep  them  oat  of  the  way  of 
the  waggons,  and  to  prerent  their  straying  or  trespassing  in 
the  neighboors*  **  liberties ;"  the  boy's  dnty  was  also  to  bar 
the  gates  at  night,  after  all  the  waggons  had  passed.  George 
petitioned  for  this  post,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  was  appointed, 
at  the  wages  of  twopence  a-day. 

It  was  light  employment,  and  he  had  plenty  of  spare  time 
on  his  hands,  which  he  spent  in  bird-nesting,  in  making 
whistles  oat  of  reeds  and  scrannel  straws,  and  ereoting  Lilipo- 
tian  mills  in  the  little  streams  that  ran  into  the  Dewley  bog. 
Bat  his  favoorito  amosement  at  this  early  age  was  erecting 
clay- engines,  in  conjanction  with  his  chosen  playmate, 
Tom  Thalaway.  They  foand  the  clay  for  their  engines  in 
the  adjoining  bog,  the  hemlock  whch  grew  about  supplied 
them  with  imaginary  steam  pipes.  The  pbce  is  still  pointed 
oat,  *<  jost  above  the  out^nd,*'  as  the  people  of  the  hamlet 
describe  it,  where  the  fatore  engineer  made  his  first  essays 
in  modelling. 

The  ruling  passions  were  apparent  even  while 
the  locomotive  engine  manufacturer  was  herding 
Widow  Ainslie's  cows.  The  strong  affection  for 
birds  and  engines  wrought  among  the  hemlocks, 
and  the  herdboy  showed  his  aptitude  in  turning 
anything  to  use,  when  he  wanted  tubes.  Th£ 
feeling,  however,  rather  operated  against  his  pas- 
toral pursuits,  for,  although  Mrs.  Ainslie  advanced 
his  wages  to  fourpence  daily,  and  promoted  him  to 
lead  the  plough  horses,  yet  his  heart  was  with  his 
father,  or  at  least  with  his  father's  engine. 

Bat  his  highest  ambition  was  to  be  taken  in  at  the  col- 
liery wheie  his  father  worked  ;  and  he  shortly  joined  hia 
elder  brother  James  there,  as  a  "  corp  bitter,**  or  "  picker,** 
where  he  was  employed  in  clearing  the  coals  of  stones,  bat, 
and  dross.  His  wages  were  now  advanced  to  sixpence  a-day, 
and  afterwards  to  eightpence,  when  he  was  set  to  drive  the 
giu-horse. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  went  to  Black  Callerton  colliery, 
to  drive  the  gin-horse.  And  as  that  colliery  was  abont  two 
miles  distant  from  Dewley  Burn,  the  boy  walked  that  dis- 
tance early  in  the  morning  to  bis  work,  returning  home  late 
in  the  evening.  Some  of  the  old  people  of  BUdk  Callerton 
still  remember  him  as  a  '^  grit  bare-legged  laddie,**  and  they 
describe  him  as  being  then  "  very  quick  witted,  and  full  of 
fun  and  tricks."  As  they  said,  "  there  was  nothing  nnder 
the  sun  bat  he  tried  to  match.*'  He  was  usually  foremost 
in  the  sporlB  aod  paHtimes  ot  youth. 

During  all  these  years  the  young  fireman  never 
attempted  to  read,  according  to  his  biographer ; 
and  it  seems  strange  that  his  father,  who  could 
read  and  write,  made  no  effort  to  teach  him.     It 
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is  evident  that  bis  grandfather  had  been  more  at- 
tentive to  his  family,  although  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  was  in  better  circumstances. 
The  boy-collier  himself,  although  ambitious,  had 
not  felt  yet  his  weakness.  He  wanted  to  fire  the 
engine,  as  another  atep  in  advance,  and  he  had 
not  yet  seen  the  bar  that  wonld  stop  his  progress 
in  life. 

But  %heT  ht  had  drircn  the  gin  for  tome  tine  at  Dewley 
and  Black  Callerton,  he  was  at  leugth  taken  on  as  an  assis' 
tant  to  hit  father  in  firing  the  engine  at  Dewley.  This  was 
a  step  of  promotion  which  the  lad  had  HAxioasly  desired; 
his  only  fear  being  that  he  should  be  found  too  youof  for 
the  work.  Indeed,  be  afterwards  ased  to  relate  how  he  was 
wont  to  bide  himself  from  sight  when  the  owner  of  the  col- 
liery went  round,  lest  he  should  be  thought  too  little  a  boy 
thus  to  earn  his  small  wages.  Since  he  bad  modelled  his 
clay  engine  in  the  bog,  his  young  ambition  was  to  be  an 
engineroan,  and  to  be  an  assistant  to  a  fireman  was  the  irst 
step  towardv  that  position.  Great  therefore  was  his  exulta- 
tion when,  at  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  be  was  appointed 
assistant  fireman,  at.  the  wage  of  a  shilling  a-day. 

Fourteen  years  and  a  shilling  daily  daring  the 
dear  years  that  closed  the  last  century  left  no 
profit  to  the  family  from  George.  At  fifteen,  bow- 
ever,  he  was  still  at  one  shilling  and  yet  be  could 
not  read,  and  appears  not  to  have  found  the  want. 
The  united  earnings  of  the  family  at  this  time  ra- 
ried  from  S5s.  to  40s.  weekly ;  so  that  all  hands 
must  have  been  engaged  to  produce  the  sum,  and 
it  was  all  wanted.  The  single  room  would  not  do 
after  the  family  grew  up.  Rent  had  therefore  be- 
come  a  larger  item  in  the  household  expenses. 
Food  was. very  high  in  price,  and  wheat  sold  for 
100s.  per  quarter.  The  labouring  population  of 
Northumberiand  were  not  much  interested  in  wheat. 
They  lived  chiefly  upon  those  coarser  and  stronger 
grains  that  thrive  better  by  the  edge  of  the  heath 
than  wheat ;  but  their  price  was  equally  affected  by 
the  French  war,  and  the  period  had  its  deep  dis- 
tresses, for  the  expenses  of  the  country  were  nu- 
merous, and  the  pressure  for  men  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  service  was  very  severe. 

The  coals,  where  the  Stephenson  family  were 
employed,  wore  out,  and  that  circumstance  gave 
George  a  lift  in  life. 

When  the  pit  at  Mid  HiU  was  dosed,  George  and  his 
companion  Coe  were  sent  to  work  another  pumping  engine 
erected  near  Throckley-bridge,  where  they  oontinned  for 
some  Bontht.  It  was  while  working  at  this  place  that  hit 
wages  were  raised  to  12s.  per  week — an  event  of  no  small 
importance  in  his  estimation.  On  coming  out  of  the  fore- 
man's oftce  that  Saturday  evening  on  which  he  received  the 
advance,  he  announced  the  fact  to  his  felbw  workmen, 
adding  triumphantly,  "  I  am  now  a  made  man  for  life." 

A  new  pit  was  sunk  at  Water  Bow.  A.  pumping  engine 
was  erected  there  by  Robert  Hawthorn,  now  the  Dake'fe  (of 
Northumberland)  engineer  at  Walbottle,  and  old  Stephenson 
went  to  work  it  as  fireman,  his  son  George  acting  as  engine- 
man,  or  plugman.  At  this  time  he  was  about  seventeen 
years  old,  a  veiy  youthful  age  for  occupying  so  reaponsible  a 
post.  He  had  thus  already  got  ahead  of  his  latber  in  his 
ktntion  as  a  workman,  for  the  plagman  holds  a  higher  grade 
than  the  fireman,  requiring  more  practical  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  usually  receiving  higher  wagea. 

The  younger  Stephenson  was  not  a  regularly 
trained  mechanic,  and  his  employmeat  as  engineer 


was  inconsistent  witK  rotftiM^.  Wa  €feii 
its  harmony  with  tire  fules  of  trades'  lillioill; 
they  existed  in  considerate  strength  thea  ;  btt  i 
they  were  not  favotirtble  to  the  emjdoyititoflt  6f  < 
gines  under  any  drcuthstances,  it  is  noi 
that  thet  had  much  interest  it  eftgiteet^ 
George  Stephenson  contributed  nnicli  to  tMettk 
most  powerful  bod^  of  medianifcl  lA  Che  oottHtf^. 
Like  all  self-taught  men,  he  was  ail  enthnaiail  U 
the  object  which  had  attnksted  bim.  The  ^ils< 
ties  in  h\i  pfcth  Were  only  to  be  ovaDome  \if  M- 
thusiasm.  A  dry  doin^  of  duty  wotld  sever  feM 
Iraised  him  Awtv  fh>m  tSb  furnace,  fie  might  hA 
done  his  duty  for  fifty  f^itn  as  fireman  #itMl 
ever  beoonling  a  (flugmall.  W6  can  ootapnkkd 
how  his  en^ne  became  8eot^*s  fitourite.  B  M 
to  him  whit  the  horse  is  to  the  At&b;  ot  titefll^ 
to  the  sailor.  Machines  are  often  the  pet^  t€ttaie 
Who  work  theth,  and  thetendMu^  is  asefol,  fbr  it 
leads  to  tbeir  more  careful  mantgemeiit 

But  from  the  time  when  George  StephMuok  was  a;^ 
pointed  fireman,  and  more  particnlarly  aflenrftraa  as  taAp- 
man,  he  devoted  himself  so  assiduous^  and  to  wtJoUhMfk 
the  stndy  of  the  engine  and  iU  gearing— takisii  ths  ■riHoe 
to  pieces  in  hit  leisure  hodn,  fbr  the  pnr|km  oC  ^kmm^ 
and  mastering  ita  varioat  parta-^that  ht  very  uamt  mtfmd 
a  thorough  praetieal  knowledge  of  its  conalfciif  aai  ■# 
of  working,  and  thus  he  very  rarely  needed  taodl  to  kkaii 
the  engineer  of  the  coUiety.  His  eqgiiie  beoaass  4  md  d 
pet  with  him,  and  he  %a8  never  Wearied  of  watekiag  aaite- 
apeeting  it  with  devoted  admiration. 

Sir.  Smiles  very  properly  remairks  Uiit  t&e  ^eal 
improvements  in  steam-engines  have  beeii  mM&  If 
those  who  wrought  them ;  and  the  pcednif 
(which  should  not  exist,  as  a  peeuliarity)  ia  Ike 
more  marked  because  in  tbany  departdtents  p^ 
tical  men  never  invent.  They  are  envelopeil  ta  i 
mass  of  precedents,  among  walls  of  routipa^..ii^ 
they  never  surmount  them.  But  George  Stepkn* 
son  was  an  intruder  iu  the  trade,  As  We  hm%  fit 
ready  remarked,  a  vicious  intennitter,  ftoootdm  tb 
its  own  acknowledged  laws. 

Eighteen  years  of  age,  tWitve  boors* 
and  working  with  the  engine  daily,  and 
shillings  of  Weekly  wages,  were  the  riinniafllfciO 
of  this  engineer,  wheh  h6  dbcided  to  attend  MUL 
At  that  time  it  appears  ihat  ^<  not  maaj  bf  \k 
fellow- workmen  had  learned  to  read.*'  It  ii I  til 
account  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  tito  Ml 
regions  fifty  yearS  ago ;  knd  from  the  inlbtaitfhi 
that  can  be  now  gathered  up  ft  even  appUUfc  tt 
hir.  Stephenson  went  to  school  not  frott  SA  4 
learning  on  its  own  account,  but  ih  ocmneelfaA  ^M 
his  engines,  fie  had  heard  reports  of  tTatf  Hi 
Boulton's  engine^,  and  that  ihore  eoUM  te  MII4f 
them  in  books  than  he  was  likdy  to  ^  ' 
conversation ;  and  so  he  Weiit  tb  ftoberl 
night  school  on  alternate  etebtngs^ 
pence  weekly,  &nd  at  nineteen 
name. 

Another  of  his  favourite  oeoi^tiotta  f nitiimi  J 
modelling  of  eUy  enginea.    He  sot  oai^  Jkfif" 
engines  which  he  had  hiiuQt  aete.  bat  ks  aittj 
form  models  ia  tiiqr  of  ealphil  wtM  Wtia  i^ 
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m  being  hi  «dlttf&06 ;  and  doubtlMs  hit  modelling  at  this 
iimt,  imperleiBi  thoogh  his  knowledge  was,  exhibited  con- 
nimble  imsroTement  upon  his  first  attempts  at  the  art, 
fhea  a  herjboy  in  the  bog  at  Dewley  Barn.  He  wa^  told, 
lovever,  that  all  the  wonderful  engines  of  Watt  and 
BoittoB,  abont  which  he  was  so  aniiona  to  know,  were  to  be 
tooad  dMtrlbed  in  bookR,  and  that  he  most  satisfy  his 
eanosilf.  bf  a«arohing  the  publications  of  the  day  for  a 
|aore  complete  description  of  them.  Bat  alas !  Stephenson 
ooald  not  read,  he  had  not  yet  learned  even  his  letters. 

thna  he  shortly  fonnd,  when  gazing  wistfully  in  the 
dbtelkm  of  knowledge^  that  to  advance  farther  as  a  skilled 
tdrtann,  he  mnit  master  the  wonderful  art  of  reading — 
thi  kflj  of  to  many  other  arts.  Although  now  a  grown 
man,  and  doing  the  work  of  a  man,  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
eonte  his  ignorance,  and  go  to  school,  big  as  he  was,  to 
lilni  his  letters. 

ISh  first  schoolmaster  was  Bobin  Cowers,  a  poor  teacher 
la  the  Tilhige  of  WalboUle.  He  kept  a  night  school,  which 
VM  attended  by  a  few  of  the  colliers*  and  labourers'  sons  in 
the  neighboarhood.  George  took  lessons  in  reading  and 
ipeltiag  three  nights  in  the  week.  Tommy  Musgrove,  the 
kd  who  "  sted  out"  the  engine  at  the  Water  Row  pit,  usnally 
#Mt  with  him  to  the  evening  lesson.  This  teaching  of 
Bobia  Coweri  cost  threepence  a  week  *  and,  though  it  was 
set  Terj  good,  yet  Oeorge,  being  hungry  for  knowledge,  and 
r  to  acquire  it,  soon  learnt  to  read.     He  also  practised 


^j»t  hooks,"  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  proud  to  be 
iiit  to  write  his  own  name. 

%  Scotch  dominie,  named  Andrew  Eobertson,  set  up  a 
«l|Al  achool  in  the  tillage  of  Newbnrn,  in  the  winter  of 
lfi#«  II  was  more  oon? anient  for  Oeorge  Stephenson  to 
•tMvd  ^is  school,  as  it  Was  nearer  his  work,  and  not  more 
Omb  a  few  minutes  walk  from  Jolly's  Close.  Besides,  An- 
traw  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  skilled  arithmetician,  and 
d^  ^  A  branch  of  knowledge  which  Stephenson  was  now 
teitMS  of  acquiring.  He  accordingly  began  taking  lessons 
ftMi  hill,  paying  fourpence  a  week.  Andrew  Gray,  the 
|Mlor  fireman  at  the  Water  Row  pit,  began  arithmetic  it 
Hm  same  time ;  and  he  has  since  told  the  writer,  that  Oeorge 
ImnHt  **  llgnring^  so  much  faster  than  he  did,  that  he  could 
Bel  Aake  oikt  how  it  was — "  he  took  to  figures  so  wonder- 
foL"  Although  the  two  started  together  from  the  same 
poiott  at  the  end  of  the  winter  Oeorge  had  mastered  *'  re- 
dneiion,"  while  Andrew  Gray  was  still  grappling  with  the 
^KBcnlties  of  simple  division.  Bat  George's  secret  was  his 
fdMieranoe.  He  worked  out  his  sums  in  his  bye  hours, 
iaifnmug  every  minute  of  his  spare  time  by  the  engine 
ite^  iolting  the  arithmetical  problems  set  for  him  by  his 
In  the  evening  he  took  to  Andrew  Robertson  the 
which  he  had  thus  "  Worked,"  and  new  sums  were 

)■  flit  him  to  study  out  the  following  day.  Thus  his  pro- 
I  was  rapid,  and,  with  a  wiUing  heart  and  mind  he  soon 
well  advanced  in  arithmetic. 

)j|  process  of  time,  Stephenson  learnt  the  art 
«f  **  brakeing  an  engine/'  and  it  is  told  that  Wii- 
i  Locke,  thefather  of  Mr.  Locke,  the  celebrated 
Deer,  being  a  brakesman  at  the  same  pit,  was 
to  aiQch  opposed  to  the  art  and  mystery  being 
llaght  to  Stephenson,  that  he  stmck  work  then 

1  there,  until  the  manager  of  the  pit,  Mr.  Charles 
interfered  to  restore  industry ;  but  not, 
MMie  afraid,  "  peace.*' 

Mllii  time  afterwards,  Stephenson  was  removed 
I^MfelkGaUerton,  and  became  brakesman  of  the 
Bsftf  fit  When  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
ttindng  208.  weekly,  and  therefore  in  a  better  po- 
aitiQa  than  many  young  tradesmen  of  similar 
Sbidimr. 

\  GbUcs1m»  SNphiBion— .habitoally  sober  and  steady— 

1^  of  obaiieter  to  the  other  workmen. 

t  a  mft  wages  )xj  being  off  work  in  conse- 


quence of  a  drinking-bout,  as  many  others  did.  WilUain 
Ooe  says  of  him,  that,  though  he  knew  Stephenson  iuti. 
matcly,  he  never  saw  him  **  the  worse  for  drink*'  in  his  lifft. 
On  pay  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  workmen  of  the  j^ii 
kept  their  fortnightly  holiday,  some  spending  their  after- 
noon and  evening  in  the  public  house,  and  others  in  the 
adjoining  fields,  cock  fighting  and  dog- lighting ;  Stephenson, 
instead  of  either  drinking  or  phijing,  used  to  take  his  engine 
to  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  "  insight"  and  pracr 
tioal  acquaintance  with  its  detuils;  and  he  invariably  cleaned 
all  the  parts  and  put  the  machine  in  thorough  working  order 
before  leaving  her.  Thus  his  engine  was  always  dean,  and 
in  excellent  condition,  and  his  knowledge  of  its  power  and 
mechanism  became  almost  complete « 

It  was  merely  a  matter  of  course  that  at  thid 
period  of  life  he  fell  in  love;  attracted  l^  the 
charms  of  Fanny  Henderson,  a  ser?ailt  at  a  fard 
house  near  Black  Callerton.  The  love  of  Fanny 
Henderson  was  an  additional  spur  to  the  geninS 
of  the  future  chief  among  the  railway  engineers ; 
but  this  time  it  took  the  lowly  direction  of  mend- 
ing shoes.  In  his  leisure  hours — the  leisure  after 
twelve  hours'  work — he  made  money  by  sblelnj 
shoes,  aiid  his  biographer  tells  a  rather  roihant!6 
story  of  bis  carrying  a  pair  of  Fanny  Herldei'son'^ 
shoes  in  his  pocket,  daring  a  whole  Sunday,  afti^r 
he  had  soled  them — during  the  whole  day,  that  is, 
with  the  exceptional  periods  when  he  took  thenl 
out  to  contemplate  the  shape  of  th^  small  tool 
that  they  were  meant  to  protect. 

How  do  small  feet  happen  to  be  esteemed  beau- 
tiful or  very  pretty  P  They  have  no  claim  in  reason 
to  that  place.  The  British  do  not  Carry  their  love 
to  small  feet  in  females  quite  as  far  as  thb  Chi- 
nese ;  but  thejr  go  a  considerable  way  towards  th^ 
"  crippleism  "  of  the  Buddhist  beauties.  Small  feet 
or  hands  are  deformities — if  they  are  smaller  than 
the  natural  proportion  to  the  body  generally ;  and 
are  symptoms  of  idleness  or  weakness.  However, 
George  Stephenson  went  with  the  throng,  and  was 
proud  of  Fanny  Henderson's  little  shoes. 

The  money  obtained  by  shoemaking  helped  to 
stock  the  cottage  that  had  been  rented  for  Fanny, 
and  they  were  married  on  the  23  th  November,  1802. 
The  man  who  was  destined  to  revolutionise  the 
means  of  travelling  rode  home  on  his  marriage- 
day,  with  his  wife  on  a  "pillion'*  behind  him,  some 
fifteen  miles.  Their  home  was  doubtless  happr, 
and  the  husband  conducted  the  experiments  m 
engine-making,  which  he  had  continued  since  his 
engagement  as  Mrs.  Ainslie's  herd-boy,  beside  his 
young  wife,  at  their  fire,  in  the  winter  evenings. 
With  her  he  also  commenced  his  efforts  at  clock- 
making,  which  finally  superseded  the  shoe-trade  in 
his  "leisure  hours.'*  Their  only  son,  Robert, 
who  has  succeeded  his  father,  and  worthily  occu- 
pies his  place,  was  bom  on  the  16th  December^ 
1803.      • 

A  great  calamity  then  hovered  over  the  young 
workman.  It  drew  near  to  him — it  touched  his 
gentle  and  generous  heart,  and  left  its  mark  for 
ever.  Perhaps  it  was  well.  A  great  work  was 
to  be  done ;  he  was  appointed  to  do  it.  The 
domestic  love  that  made  his  humble  cottage  so 
much  a  happier  home  than  many  a  lordly  maniion 
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in  iho  land,  migkt  ha?fi  oonteated  him.  Betide 
hxM  lof  ing  wife,  bssy  with  kis  clookt  and  his  shoet 
in  the  e?etiiDgs,  or  tending  his  birds  and  Robert, 
oar  railways  might  ha?e  been  neglected.  The 
little  feet  were  to  be  hidden  e?ermorc  from  his 
eyes ;  and  many  weary  days  and  nights  were  be- 
fore the  hosbaad  ere  he  ooold  stand  upon  the 
shore  that  his  young  wife  was  destined  soon  to 
see. 

Her  death  was  £elt  severely  by  the  engineer. 
His  habits  and  nature  render  that  certain,  although 
cireuasstanoes  tell  the  story  of  his  woe  better  than 
any  words.  He  was  then  a  young  working  man, 
earning,  with  difficulty,  £65  to  £70  a  year,  and 
who  had  only  been  able  to  read  and  write  for  a 
few  years ;  while  he  had  not  then  pn^ted  by  his 
subsequent  intercourse  with  the  world,  or  the 
scientific  information  that  he  procured,  yet  there 
was  no  more  real  gentleman  in  the  great  northern 
county  than  the  engineer  of  Killingworth.  He 
was  a  model  of  personal  strength,  of  courtesy  and 
kindness ;  and  hu  heart  was  full  of  love  to  all 
that  could  bear  or  suffer.  It  seemed  to  man*s 
contracted  grasp  of  causes  and  results  an  unmixed 
grief  when  death  came  so  soon  to  the  workman's 
cottage.  Its  peace  had  never  been  broken  or 
marred  by  evenings  in  the  ale-house.  Mrs. 
Stephenson  never  had  to  wander  through  the  spirit 
shops  of  the  district  on  Saturday  nights  in  search 
of  her  husband,  to  draw  from  him  the  fragments 
of  his  wages  unexpended,  and  with  them  pay  for 
the  scanty  food  of  the  coming  week.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  her  cottage  floor  could  be 
swept  and  sanded,  the  door-stone  and  the  hearth- 
stone whitened,  the  grate  blackened,  the  chairs 
scoured,  a  purely  wliite  doth  on  the  table,  the  fire 
burning  briskly,  and  the  kettle  simmering  beside 
it,  yet  the  young  wife  and  their  baby  clean  and 
neat,  before  the  hour  came  when  the  engine  work 
stopped  for  the  week,  and  the  furnace  fire  was 
drawn ;  and  Saturday  night  assumed,  as  it  oft 
assumes,  in  the  families  of  the  English  Methodists, 
to  whose  communion  they  belonged,  the  reality  of 
a  calm  and  cheerful  repose. 

It  reads  like  a  strange  romance,  that  a  nameless 
peasant  girl  should  be  so  mixed  up  with  the  pro- 
gress of  nations  and  of  races,  and  the  conquest  of 
tlie  world  by  civilisation.  She  was  contented  with 
her  little  home,  and  felt  it  growing  richer  week  by 
week.  She  may  have  even  then  taken  an  interest 
in  the  perpetual  motion  projects,  and  the  singular 
engines  that  she  saw  growing  up  in  their  modelled 
state  around  her,  evening  after  evening.  At  any 
.  rate  ^e  was  happy,  and  it  is  well  for  our  land 
that  there  are  nutny  thousands  of  similarly  happy 
homes  within  its  borders.  Hers  was  no  idle 
dream  of  pleasure,  but  its  reality ;  yet,  neverthe- 
less, it  came  to  an  early  end.  The  world  needed 
its  locomotive  engines  and  railways.  Therefore,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  Fanny  Henderson  needed  to  die. 

The  doubts  are  aU  past— the  fears  are  over — 
the  struggle  it  closed.  But  a  little  while  ago  it 
was  the  agony  of  suspense  that  racked  that  strong 


breast :  now  it  is  the  agony  of  ootsinty.  Tbs 
heart  is  still — ^the  eyes  are  closed,  while  ^yils  vi 
wan,  even  white  in  death,  are  now  the  lipi  tint 
spoke  so  lately  of  life  and  living  things.  T^ 
engine  moves  on  its  way  of  work,  the  busy  nunen 
ply  their  pick  and  spade — all  world-bonoded  thiogi 
more  over  their  path  as  if  there  were  no  bhangt, 
and  as  if  here  we  lived  in  the  unchanging,  for  what  k 
one  life  to  the  world — the  one  life  that  jet  nif 
be  all  the  world  to  another's ;  so  it  was  in  the 
cottage  at  Killingworth,  when  Fanny  Hendenoa 
was  no  longer  there,  but  '*  a  corpse  wss  oa  the 
tressle." 

Hours  come  in  life  to  all  among  msakind  who 
creditaUy  do  their  part  in  the  worhi,  when  the 
heart  is  better  to  be  left  alone  with  the  hittenen 
of  its  own  sorrow.    Th^  come  in  many  unknowa 
shapes,  in  many  unforeseen  times,  and  they  may 
be  lightened  by  judicious  and  kindly  sympalthj  *, 
yet  it  is  usdess  here  to  bid  the  mourner  not  to 
weep,  from  whatever  cause  the  weeping  oomes.  B 
is  false  to  say  that  it  is  unmanly  to  mourn,  oc 
even  manly  to  act  the  hypocrite  and  apparent^ 
bid  grief  wehsome.     We  don't  suppose  that  GeoKge 
Stephenson  did  not  fbel  deeply  tlds  blow,    li  oat 
into  his  heart,  and  saddened  many  years  of  life. 
But  work  was  before  him,  and  work  is  the  grind 
balm  for  every  sorrow.    It  is  the  richest  Uosiag 
that  we  have  on  earth.     Work  shades  down  the 
bitterness  of  trial  into  a  mellow  tint  that  leans 
a  shadow  on  the  life,  but  not  the  depth  of  glttn. 
He  acknowledged  his  inability  to  tend  Bobeii 
The  house  that  he  had  mended  shoes  first  ia,  sad 
clocks  next  was  nothing  to  him  now.    He  gSii 
the  boy  over  to  the  care  of  a  neighbour  and  left 
Northumberland. 

Mr.  Smiles  has  not  oorreotlj  learned  this  psit 
of  his  life.     He  says — 

To  Killingworth  George  Steph«iton  fint  cuwu  thnltas 
man,  in  the  year  1804.  He  had  not  been  long  ther%  hff^ 
ever,  before  he  reoeiTed  an  in?itatioa  from  the  owiMi  ef  1 
colliery  near  Hontroae,  in  SooUniid,  to  proeeei  thite^isl. 
•operintend'the  working  of  one  of  Bonltoa  end  Wrifli*, 
ginet.  He  aooepted  the  offer,  and  made  amu&UHirta  H 
leave  KiUingwortii  for  a  time. 

Not  long  before  hii  temporary  remoTal,  he  laulidlii  #' 
henry  Iom  if  the  death  of  his  wifi^  for  whom  he 
the  tendereat  affeetion.    He  long  lamented  his 
and  oontinned  tenderly  to  cherish  her  memo, 
left  hia  boy  ia  the  charge  of  a  worthy  neighboor,  im^i 
npon  hia  long  journey  to  Scotland  on  foot,  with  hia  Ml 
his  back.     While  ia  Scotland  he  waa  paid  good 
contrived  to  save  i^,  which  he  brooght  hack  te 
worth  with  him,  after  an  abeeaoe  of  about  a 
friend  Coe  states,  that  while  in  the  north,  George! 
had  tried  to  make  some  alteration  in  the  eagias ' 
worked,  but  without  success,  and  that  this  led  to  a  ^ 
ment  between  him  and  the  oolHery  owners, 
back  to  his  own  kindred — hie  heart  yearning  i 
had  left  behind,  Stephenson  tv^  leave  of  Ms 
employers,  and  trudged  back  to  KiHi&gworth  oa 
had  gone. 

Qeorge  Stephet^son  maj  hawe  been  <  _  . 
Montrose,  but  not  by  the  owners  of  n  cdHmi 
sufficient  reason  t9bt  there  are  &ot  noWi  II "" 
were  not  ever  atl^  c<AieiM  whbia  loi^i 
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thii  (oim.  If  he  was  engiged  at  a  ooal  work 
wlifle  in  SooHand  hi  mast  haye  be«n  located 
sooth  of  the  Taj.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not 
rmda  mus^  more  than  one  year  in  Scotland,  and, 
on  letehing  Newcastle  again,  he  fonnd  claims  npou 
toj  money  that  he  had  saved  in  the  North. 

Bmdibg  borne,  Stepheuoa  foand  that  hit  father  had 
tii6t  with  a  MTere  acddont  at  the  Blncher  pit,  which  had 
replead  him  to  great  distress  and  poTertjr.  While  engaged 
in  the  iosidt  of  an  engine,  making  some  repairs,  a  fellow 
workmaa  aooddentally  let  in  the  steam  upon  him.  The 
helpItM  and  inftrm  man  had  straggled  for  a  time  with 
poTorty;  his  sons,  who  were  at  home,  poor  as  himself,  were 
little  abl6  to  hdp  him,  while  George  was  at  a  distance  in 
SeoOand.  On  his  retam,  howerer,  with  his  savings  in  his 
poeket,  kis  first  step  was  to  pay  off  his  father's  dehtt, 
saottBting  to  aboat  £15 ;  soon  sitarwards  he  removed  the 
iged  pair  from  JolIjr*s  Close  to  a  respectable  cottage  adjoin- 
iag  the  tram  road,  near  the  West  Moor,  at  Killingworth, 
where  the  old  man  lived  for  many  years,  supported  entirely 
ky  kis  ion.  He  was  qnite  blind,  bat  eheeifal  to  the  last. 
Oae  of  his  greatest  pleasures,  towards  the  dose  of  his  life, 
VBs  to  reoeire  a  viait  from  his  grandson  Bobert,  who  wonU 
ride  straight  into  the  cottage,  mounted  on  his  *'  cuddy,**  and 
esQ  upon  his  grandfather  to  admire  the  points  of  the  animal. 
He  would  then  dilate  upon  the  ears,  fetlock,  and  quarters  of 
Um  deakey,  and  generally  oondude  by  pronouncing  him  to 
tea  "real  blood.** 

He  obtained  engagements  at  low  wsges  in  the 
ae^boarfaood  of  Killingwortb,  and  for  some  time 
he  intended  to  emigrate  and  was  detained  at  home 
oaly  bj  his  porertj,  which  had  been  caused  by 
the  payment  of  his  parent's  debts  and  their  snb* 
wqaent  support.  At  that  time  he  had  to  meet 
thdr  expenses,  his  own,  and  the  boy  Robert's,  ont 
of  the  wages  paid  to  a  brakesman,  and  they  were 
ioadeqaate.  Some  time  after  he  attempted  to 
incresse  them  by  a  speculation  in  brakeing,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ?ery  successful. 

la  1808,  Stephenson,  with  two  other  brakesmen,  named 
Bobvt  Wedderborn  and  George  Dods,  took  a  small  oontraet 
nderthe  colliery  lessees,  for  brekiag  the  engines  at  the 
Wmt  Moor  pit.  The  brakesmen  found  oil  and  tallow ; 
tkqr  divided  the  work  among  them,  and  were  paid  so  much 
t  ante  for  their  labour.  There  being  two  engines  working 
ligbt  and  day,  two  of  the  three  men  were  always  at  work; 
the  avenge  eaminga  of  eaeh  amounting  to  from  18s.  to  20s. 
pr  week.  But  Stephenson  resorted  to  his  usual  mode  of 
ikeiag  out  his  earnings.  His  sou  Robert  would  soon  be  of 
tt  age  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  the  Cither  being  but  too 
nmthu,  from  his  own  esperienee,  of  the  disadvantages 
«ri|i«f  from  the  want  of  instruction,  determined  that  his  boy 
ihfMM  at  least  reeeive  the  elements  of  a  good  education. 
Blillid  at  be  was  for  means  at  the  time,  maintaining  his 
Ittnta,  and  struggling  with  difficulties,  the  early  resolution 
to  sloid  his  son  proper  culture  must  be  regarded  as  a  noble 
Mipe  in  his  character,  and  strikingly  illustrative  of  his 
thughtfulues^  and  eonscientiousness.  Many  years  aAer 
[^Ml  speaking  of  the  reaolution  wh^  he  thus  early 
fBtmi,  he  said,  **  In  the  earlier  part  of  my  career,  when 
Bebni  was  a  little  boy,  I  saw  how  defident  I  was  ic 
idMataoa,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he  should  not  labour 
ta4ir  the  same  defect,  but  that  I  would  put  him  to  a  good 
•ebeol^  and  give  him  a  liberal  training.  I  was,  however,  a 
Foof  iBsn ;  nod  how  do  you  think  I  managed  P  I  betook 
njielf  to  mending  my  ndghbours*  clocks  and  watches  at 
>%lit^  after  aiy  di^y  labour  wu  done,  and  thus  I  procured 
the  BCms  of  educating  my  son.** 

iMdes  mending  clocks  and  watches  at  this  time,  he  also 
^ll^^aed  to,  mke  and  mend  shoes,  and  to  manufacture  shoe 
wlifcr  the  thoemakere  in  the  neighbourhood.    He  even 


ont  out  the  pitmen's  clothes  for  their  wives  to  make  ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  to  this  day  there  are  clothes  worn  at  KiUing- 
\r  irili,  which  have  been  made  after  "  Qeordy  Steavie*a  out*** 

Two  years  passed  in  this  way,  until  1810,  when 
he  obtained  an  opportunity  of  bringing  his  skill  to 
a  practical  test  A  new  engine  had  been  em« 
ployed  to  pump  the  water  out  of  a  pit  sunk  by 
Sir  Thomas  Liddell,  subsequently  Lord  Ba?ens- 
worth;  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  who  became  Lord 
Whamoliffe,  and  the  Earl  of  Strathmore.  They 
assumed  for  their  Company  the  title  of  the  Qnnd 
Allies,  but  they  were  unable  by  the  aid  of  their 
Neweomen  enfrine  to  clear  their  pit.  The  pump- 
ing went  on  like  that  of  a  bottomless  sea,  and  the 
poor  enf^ne  gained  never  an  inch  from  its  oppo* 
nent.  The  brakesman  of  the  West  Moor  pit  was 
consulted  on  the  subject  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
by  Kit  Heppel,  a  fellow-workman,  for  the  answer 
to  all  inquiries  regarding  the  progress  of  the  New- 
eomen engine  was  always  and  ever  that  *'tho 
workmen  were  still  drowned  out.** 

The  Temaonlar  of  the  mines  is  contradmtory, 
and  unintelligible  to  strangers.  The  men  were  all 
safe  and  sound  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
said  to  be  drowned  out;  and  the  brakesman's 
answer  to  the  natural  question  *'  weel,  George,  what 
do  you  mak*  o*  her''  was  equally  threatening  to  the 
uninitiated  —  "Man,**  said  George,  "I  couhl 
alter  her,  and  make  her  draw ;  In  a  week's  time 
from  this  I  could  send  you  to  the  bottom" — 
where  '*the  drowned  out**  workman,  of  all  places, 
wanted  to  be  sent. 

The  practical  and  professional  engineers  opposed 
the  employment  of  an  uneducated  person  to  obfiate 
their  blunders ;  and  some  time  longer  was  passed 
in  a  vain  pumping.  At  kst  it  became  evident  that 
either  the  engine  or  the  pit  must  be  abandoned, 
unless  some  change  of  policy  occurred  in  the 
mechanical  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Allies.  Their 
head-viewer,  Ralph  Bodds,  determined  to  employ 
George ;  and  he  had  his  revenge  of  the  engineers. 
He  was  willing  to  improve  the  engine,  if  he  were 
permitted  to  select  the  workmen.  Thb  condition 
originated  in  necessity,  and  not  revenge.  The 
continuance  of  the  same  workmen  at  that  period 
would  have  been  attended,  probably,  by  the  same 
results.  The  concession  was  made.  The  engine 
was  taken  down.  The  necessary  alterations  were 
accomplished ;  and  in  less  than  a  week  from  the 
re-opening  of  the  war,  the  Grand  Allies,  in  the 
persons  of  their  colliers,  were  sent  to  the  bottom. 

For  this  service  George  Stephenson  received 
ten  pounds,  but  he  was  "  a  made  man  now" ;  for 
he  had  acquired  character  as  an  engine  doctor, 
and  he  received  an  appointment  from  Mr.  Dodds, 
at  higher  wages  than  he  had  been  paid  previously. 

He  passed  his  spare  hours  in  the  study  of  arith- 
metic, and  other  branches  of  science  likely  to 
smooth  his  way  in  the  world,  while  he  was  become 
a  man  in  easy  circumstances ;  and  the  support  of 
his  parents,  and  the  boy  Robert  caused  him  no 
anxiety,  for  in  1814  he  possessed  one  hundred 
^  pounds.  Then  feeling  that  Robert  required  a  higher 
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dass  of  teadiing  than  could  be  obtained  at  the 
Tillage  school  be  sent  bim  into  "  Brace's  Academy 
at  Newcastle.'* 

.  George  Stephenson  again  occupied  a  cottage  at 
Killingwortb.  It  consisted  originally  of  one 
room.  As  time  vore  on  he  added  another,  then 
a  third,  and  a  fourth,  surrounding  his  house  with 
a  garden  thiA  became  the  enty  of  surrounding 
neighbours ;  being  a  model  garden  for  wonderful 
eabbages ;  as  his  cottages  Was  '*  a  curiosity  shop" 
in  m^eh  of  engines  and  other  mo-nacs  of  his 
many  professions. 

The  edacation  of  Robert  proceeded  systematic 
eally,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  when  the  boy 
went  out  to  see  his  father,  the  latter  aequired  all 
the  knowledge  that  his  son  had  added  to  his  store 
during  the  week.  They  wrought  together  until 
they  oould  both  read  drawings  of  plans  exactly  as 
a  good  musician  reads  music  from  the  hierogly- 
phical  Bcratehes  of  a  composer.  The  Saturday 
evenings  with  his  only  son  were  beautiful  passages 
in  the  lifb  of  the  hardworking  engineer.  They 
ireminded  him  of  the  evenings  he  had  passed  in 
the  oonttruetion  of  models  beside  the  mother 
tf  his  aon  at  that  same  Killingwortb.  Her 
memory  evidently  hang  around  him  during  his 
active  and  long  life  of  nearly  fifty  years  after  her 
decease,  when  engaged  in  all  the  responsibilities  of 
an  extensive  business,  or  harrassed  by  the  still 
greater  responsibilities  devolving  upon  him  as  the 
engineer  of  novel  and  stupendous  works ;  when  he 
became  the  oourted  gaest  of  the  magnates  of  hie 
land,  and  after  his  retirement  to  his  residence  at 
Tapton,  profusely  surrounded  with  the  objects  that 
he  loved,  the  beasts  and  birds,  the  flowers  tod 
Tegetables  which  he  had  tended  while  herding 
Widow  Ainslie's  cows,  and  more  auccessMy  in 
his  oottage  while  he  ocoopied  the  position  of 
brakesman  at  Killingworth — for  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  he  bestowed  a  pension  on  Robert  €hiiy, 
who  had  been  bridesman  at  his  marriage  with 
fanny  Hendei«on,  and  it  still  continues  to  be 
paid. 

When  %  visitor  at  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peers,  in 
Ae  year  preceding  his  death,  a  acientifto  lady  who 
wtu  amongst  the  eompany  assembled  at  Drayton 
Manor,  while  at  dinner^  determining  to  make  the 
moBt  of  her  time,  asked  Mr.  Stephenson  the 
fuestion,  "  What  do  you  consider  the  most  power- 
ftd  force  in  nature  ?'*  Few  men  care  for  having 
science  thrust  upon  them  at  every  hour  of  day  or 
night,  and  periiaps  Mr.  Stephenson  felt  that,  or 
probably  the  toswer  came  from  a  deeper  source, 
and  tras  not  only  a  clever  compliment,  but  a  very 
good  reply — "  I  will  soon  answer  that  question : 
it  is  the  eye  of  a  woman  for  the  man  who  loves 
her ;  for  if  It  woman  look  with  alfeotion  on  a  young 
tiian,  and  he  should  go  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth,  the  recollection  of  that  look  will  bring 
him  back :  there  is  no  other  fbtee  in  nature  that 
oould  do  that." 

9o  n  woman*k  ejt  is  the  kboagest  force  in 
]fttut6« 


Dr.  Buekkttd  was  one  of  the  same  parfy,  skmg 
with  the  late  Sir  William  Follet,  at  Drayton  Minor. 
It  is  but  ten  years  ago ;  yet  the  host  and  his  guests, 
all  great  men;  are  now  with  the  unforgotten  pirt. 
That  the  NoHbem  engineer  was  deeply  iaib(i«i 
with  the  poetry,  as  with  the  practice,  of  sdence  is 
shown  by  a  short  conversation  which  coatatas, 
although  short)  the  marrow  of  a  volume. 

One  Sunday,  when  the  party  had  jost  retaned  (ba 
church,  they  were  ttaoding  together  oa  the  terrace  near  the 
hall,  and  obserred  in  the  distance  a  railway  train  laahtag 
along,  throwing  behind  it  a  long  line  of  white  iteis. 
"  Now,  Buckland  "  said  Mr.  Stephenson,^**  I  hara  a  poMr 
for  yon.  Can  yon  tell  me  what  u  the  power  that  it  drifii^ 
that  train  P**  "  Well,**  laid  the  other,  **  I  anppoM  it  is  oaft 
of  your  big  engines.**  **Bnt  what  drives  the  eagiaes?** 
"  Oh,  Tcry  lilcely  a  canny  Newcastle  driTer.**  "  What  6 
yon  say  to  the  light  of  the  snn  P  **  **  How  can  that  beP  * 
asked  the  doctor.  *'  It  is  nothing  else,**  said  the  engiDeer; 
"  It  is  light  bottled  up  in  the  earth  for  tens  of  thoasaads  of 
years — light  absorbed  by  plants  and  metables,  being  ueom* 
sary  for  the  condensation  of  carbon  aoring  the  process  of 
their  growth,  if  it  be  not  carbon  in  another  funn ;  aad  bow, 
after  being  buried  in  the  earth  for  long  ages,  in  td^  of  eM« 
that  latent  light  is  again  broaght  forth  and  liberttiid,  mm 
to  work  as  in  that  locomotive,  for  great  human  porpoisea^ 
The  idea  (says  the  biographer)  was  certainly  a  nuwt  atr^dll 
and  original  one ;  like  a  flash  of  light,  it  iUufflined  in  ai 
instant,  an  entire  ileld  of  sdenoe. 

The  scientific  theory  had  perhaps  aome  tnaht^ 
with  the  theory  of  forces  propounded  by  wk 
Stephenson  to  the  scientific  lady. 

With  Dr.  Buokland  the  practical  miner  ^Aflrt 
always  successful.  They  diflbred  in  o|«fioB  m  M 
formation  of  coal  one  evening,  and  the  more  pii^ 
tised  speaker  wai  evidently  snecessful  in  thb  C^ 
cussion.  Next  morning  Sir  William  9ollet  n^  Ht; 
Stephenson  in  the  grounds  suffering  fihom  *t 
brown  study."  ^  What  are  yc^  thisMftg  of,**  Mil 
the  knight  "  Why,  Sir  William,  I  am  tkkaUajt 
over  that  aiigumeat  I  had  with  Btfeldai^J  ml 
nigbt.  t  know  I  am  right,  and  that  if  I  hit  M 
the  command  of  words  which  le  ha^  I'ilflH 
beaten  him.'*  Sir  William  offered  to  hmm  mk 
case  tried  over  if  Mr.  Stephenson  would 
him.  So  the  engineer  and  the  hwy^ 
in  an  arbour,  unUl  tbe  latter  was  ftilly 
on  the  formation  of  ooal.  Sir  Eobert  KU^ 
taken  into  the  plot,  and  after  diamst  he  ii 
the  ooal  questioii  ag«n.  Thn 
BucklaBd*s  annoyance  he  had  to 
distinguished  lawyer,  and  wfts  vanqui 
point.  When  all  was  over,  Sir 
to  the  beaten  man  of  the  previous  mi^ 
do  |ro«  say,  Mr.  StefdMUon."  **  Why*" 
the  attorney  in  the  case  who  had  drawA 
"  I  wUl  only  say  thi^  that  of  all  %  polreli 
and  under  tbe  earth,  there  seems  io  .na  ii» 
power  so  great  as  the  gift  of  the  gidh' 

One  force,  therefor^  remaw 
woman's  eyes. 

There  is  a  long  road  between  Hnb 
Eillingworth  and  Drayton  Manor,  aai 
years  were  passed  on  traveUiog  ofcr  H^^ 
return  again  to  the  hnnAkr  kottt^ 
tiobtod  from  hll  ftiHier  ft  BdHv  W 
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jbrtrj,  ancl  muMirai.  of  the  Newoastle  Pbilo- 
Ojihical  and  Literary  Society ;  and,  as  in  bis  earlier 
Indies  at  Bruce's  academy,  be  commanicated  to  bis 
■ther  the  information  tbat  he  obtained  tbere.  An 
icqoaintanco  with  the  Rev.  William  Turner,  one 
)f  the  secretaries  of  tbat  institution,  was  also 
iscful  to  the  elder  Stepbenson.  The  gratitude  of 
bo  father  and  the  son  to  tbat  establishment  was 
igreea!)ly  evinced  wben,  long  afterwards,  they  paid 
U  Urge  debt  of  nearly  six  tbousand  pounds,  upon 
the  condition  tbat  the  fees  for  students  sboold 
Lhereafter  b^  reduced  by  two-tbird3. 

George  Stephenson's  next  step  upwards  was 
ibttioed  in  1812,  wben  be  was  made  engine- 
vright  to  all  the  collieries  of  the  Grand  Allies,  at 
I  nlary  of  £100  per  frnnam,  rendered  more 
raloable,  however,  by  the  use  of  a  horse ;  for  he 
w«9  fond  of  esquestrian  e^eroise;  and  in  this 
Oiptcity  be  made  many  opportunities  of  employing 
ho  iofentive  talents  for  the  interest  of  "the 
flnn." 

Sir  Thomas  Liddell  (snbseqaently  Lord  Havens- 
worth)  frequently  visited  the  collieries.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  attached  to  mechanical  opera- 
tion^ and  he  ^oon  discovered  the  value  of  the 
tngiDe-wright,  ^nd  eneooraged  his  plans.  The 
idea  of  a  locomotive  engine  had  been  entertained 
for  9oine  time  by  the  engineer.  It  was  not  an 
original  idea,  as  mechanics  and  all  who  are 
tcqaabted  with  mechanical  progress,  know ;  but 
▼hile  the  principle  bad  been  often  asserted,  and 
occasionally  tried  with  partial  supcess,  it  bad  never 
been  brought  iuto  profitable  use.  Mr.  Stephenson 
communicated  bis  ideas  and  plans  to  Sir  Thomas 
Liddell ;  and  telling  the  history  of  the  first  loco- 
motive, thirty  years  afterwards,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Darlbgton  and  Newcastle  Railway,  he  said : 
—"The  first  locomotive  that  I  made  was  at 
KiUingworth  colliery,  and  with  Lord  Ravensworth's 
money.  Yes !  Lord  Ravensworth  and  his  partners 
were  tbe  first  to  entrust  me  with  money  to  make 
ft  ioeoiMtife  engine.*'  It  was  a  small  risk  com- 
pired  with  that  of  sums  hazarded  daily  by  men  in 
a  shnilar  position  in  life  to  Lord  Ravensworth  and 
his  partners ;  and  yet  even  the  risk  of  tbat  small 
nm,  in  that  particular  case,  has  been  more  for 
^mr  honour  thkn  all  the  piles  of  gold  staked  by 
their  oompeers  at  Crockford's  or  at  Tattersalls. 

The  want  of  skilled  workmen  was  felt  severely 
by  tbe  engineer  in  constmoting  this  engine.  It 
^m  at  last  ready  to  begin  its  labours,  and  com- 
Mtieed  upon  the  86th  of  July,  1814;  drawing  up 
ft  gradieiit  of  one  in  four  hundred  and  fifty,  eight 
ftttriages,  oontaining  thirty  tons,  at  the  rate  of 
ftir  hQm  an  hoar.  It  was  tbe  first  locomotive 
tngine  wrought  on  smooth  rails  with  smooth 
wheels.  Tbat  nu)de  is  adopted  invariably  now, 
bit  the  older  ieventors  wanted  a  bite  for  the 
y^M»  to  regulate  them.  Mr.  Stephenson  argued 
»  ftviOttr  of  the  anficiency  of  the  engine's  weight 
iDrtteobieet. 

IWhctaewaatheriflof  tbeiaeotnotive.  The 
ftVitrnk  latter  was  to  be  ipplied  for  drawing 


weights,  upon  the  clumsy  railways  or  tr^mroads  of 
the  mining  districts.  For  a  time  the  cost  an  j 
speed  of  the  animal  and  the  engine  were  nearly 
equal.  Tho  fate  of  the  engine  was  almost  decided 
adversely,  when  Mr.  Stephenson,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  steam  blast  gave  it  a  lift  in  the  con- 
test by  doubling  its  speed.  He  arranged  tbe 
escape  of  tbe  steam  through  the  chimney  of  the 
furnace,  along  with  tbe  smok^,  and  thuy  increi^ing 
the  upward  current,  he  stimulated  the  combustion 
of  the  furnace,  and  attained  double  the  former 
rate  of  speed. 

Profiting  bl  the  experience  of  his  first  engine, 
he  determined  to  take  out  a  patent  for  a  sepond, 
which  should  embrace  all  the  various  improvementf 
which  he  had  devised,  and  he  entered  into  an 
arrangement  (or  the  purpose  with  Mr.  Dodds,  whe 
found  the  capital  requisite  both  for  the  enginp  anft 
the  patent.  Tbe  Utter  was  dated  upon  the  88th 
of  February,  1815;  and  the  first  engine  con- 
structed upon  its  provisions,  contained,  aooording 
to  Mr.  Stephenson's  biographer,  tbe  germs  of  aU 
the  improvements  since  that  date  accomplishdl 
by  the  father  and  the  son.  He,  indeed,  says,  that 
this  second  engine  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  type  of 
tbe  present  locomotive  engine.  Tbi9  second 
engine  was  completed  in  1815.  That  year  is.  cele- 
brated in  our  annals  for  one  decisive  and  great 
battle — the  triumph  over  the  elder  Napoleon.  A 
more  important  battle  even  than  that,  in  some 
respects,  bad  been  fought  and  won  at  Killing  worth 
—-B,  partial  triumph  ov^  space  and  time. 

The  loss  of  life  from  fire-damp  had  naturally 
drawn  George  Stephenson's  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  while  busy  with  his  locomotive  in  1851, 
he  was  also  engaged  upon  the  construction  of  the 
lamp  named  by  the  miners  after  him,  "  The  Qeordy" 
Lamp.  The  principle  of  this  lamp  was  adopted 
also  in  tbe  Davy  Lamp.  No  doubt  can  exist  now 
that  Gleorge  Stephenson  preceded  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  by  a  few  weeks,  at  least,  in  the  appljcatipn 
of  the  lamp.  Equally  little  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained tbat  he  hit  upon  the  plan  without  working 
it  out  in  the  scientific  manner  adopted  by  phe 
great  chemical  philosopher.  Certainly,  Siy 
Humphrey  Davy  was  not  indebted  to  Georffj 
Stepbenson  for  bis  idea.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  George  Stephenson  stole  nothing  from  Sip 
Humphrey  Davy.  The  latter  employed  himself 
agreeably  in  some  scientific  inquiries,  while  tjiji 
practical  man  hazarded  hb  life  in  experimpnting 
with  his  lamp  in  a  stream  of  gas,  within  the 
division  of  a  hair's  breadth  from  de^th.  Mr. 
Stephenson's  success  detracted  nothing  from  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy's  merits.  The  triumph  of  the 
philosopher  certainly  could  not  injure  the  famf 
of  the  engineer,  whoso  lamps  were  lighted  an4 
in  operation  before  the  latter  announced  hi§ 
theory. 

The  friends  of  the  philosopher  were,  however, 
irritated  at  any  division  of  honour  or  profit  froin 
the  discovery,  and  even  in  1831,  Pr.  Paris,  in  hj| 
"  Life  of  Humphrey  Davy^g^jgjfl,y  GoOgTe 
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It  will  berMfttr  be  Mvoely  betieiwl  Uut  an  iBveBtion  so 
emiBttiUy  Mkatiio»  aad  whieh  eo«M  ntver  hare  btem  derived 
but  from  the  fterlinf  teeswy  of  icieMe,  thoold  hare  been 
djumed  on  behalf  of  aa  eBfiaewright  of  Killiagworth,  of 
the  namt  of  Stephenson — a  peraon  not  eren  poteewiog  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  chemistrj. 

Tbifl  sUiement  would  hive  beea  objectionable 
in  1817.  It  was  still  more  so  in  1831,  when  the 
person  of  the  name  of  Stephenson  was  ad?antage- 
ouslj  known ;  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  saj, 
the  eqnal  of  the  biographer.  It  was  the  less 
necessarj  as  the  merits  of  the  dispute  rested  on 
dates,  and  had  been  long  settled.  A  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1851,  reported  of  the 
safety  lamp  thus ;  "  The  principles  of  its  construc- 
tion appear  to  have  been  practically  known  to 
Clanny  and  Stephenson,  previously  to  the  period 
when  Davy  brought  his  powerful  mind  to  bear  upon 
the  subject.** 

Some  time  after  (he  commencement  of  Davy's 
invention,  a  meeting  of  the  northern  coal  owners 
was  called,  to  devise  means  for  rewarding  the 
philosopher.  At  that  meeting  Stephenson's  claim 
was  urged,  and  while  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  had  a 
sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  subscribed  as  his 
reward,  one  hundred  pounds  were  sent  to  the 
engine  wright  of  Killingworth.  A  few  of  his 
friends  were  displeased  with  the  result,  and  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  dates  was  made.  The 
consequence  was,  that  a  second  subscription  was 
formed  amounting  to  one  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  presented  to  him  along  with  a  silver 
tankard,  in  the  month  of  January,  1818. 

This  subscription  followed  upon  the  [resolution 


of  a  meeting  of  investigation   to  the  f(dlo«)iig 
eileet  :— 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  Btr.  Georgs 
Stepfaeaftoa,  having  iiteoHfi  ik»  fad  that  explimos  of 
hjdrogwi  gas  will  not  pass  tbroogh  tabea  and  apertam  of 
small  dimeosioBs,  and  having  beea  ikt  j^t$t  io  afflf  (id 
fHrndpfe  m  (ke  eomttmetiom  of  a  saftfy  lamp,  is  enliUsdto  • 
poblic  reward. 

The  principle  was  the  same  in  both  lamp%  bat 
its  application  was  diflfereut.  Sir  Humphrej  Davj 
adopted  ultimately  wire  gause  as  adequate  tabei, 
while  Mr.  Stephenson  used  cylinders  of  gla^s.  He 
suggested  a  combination  of  both  the  Davy  and  the 
Geordy  lamps,  as  likely  to  be  more  successful  tlum 
cither  scheme ;  and  farther  improvements  are 
obviously  requisite  for  the  safety  of  the  miners.  Au 
illustration  of  the  difference  in  mind  between  the 
two  men  occurs  in  the  discussion  on  priority — for 
while  Davy  wrote  bitterly  against  Stephenson,  as  i 
pirate,  in  his  letters,  he  neither  mentioned  the  man 
nor  his  lamp  in  his  published  pap^s.  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  neither  concealed  nor 
denied  the  merits  of  Sir  Humphrey  Dave's  disco- 
very ;  and  even  disclaimed  the  idea,  which  migkt 
have  been  formed,  that  his  rival  could  have  heard 
of  his  lamp-— absolutely  in  operation ;  before  the 
Davy  lamp  was  shown.  In  1846  a  subscriptioB 
was  commenced  to  remunerate  Dr.  Clanny,  of 
Sunderland,  for  his  invention  of  a  lamp,  and  George 
Stevenson  was  an  early  subscriber. 

The  agitation  respecting  the  safety  lamp  was, 
however,  useful  to  Mr.  Stephenson.  The  tboosand 
pounds,  at  least,  were  useful ;  and  at  their  reoeipi 
he  was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 


THB    INDIAN     MUTINY. 


Thx  "  news  from  India"  has  been  so  long  placid 
and  quiet,  that  Leadenhall-street  was  first  stunned, 
and  next  stirred  into  activity,  by  the  telegraphic 
annoniioements  of  the  last  week.  The  sad  parti- 
enlara  have  been  now  generally  published,  and  we 
have  heard  nothing  worse  from  India  since  the 
days  of  the  Cabul  massacre  than  these  state- 
ments. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  the  Sepoy  regiments  have 
revolted.  Both  at  Meerut  and  Delhi  these  results 
have  been  attended  by  a  melancholy  loss  of  life. 
The  number  of  the  revolted  soldiers  is  certainly 
eight  to  ten  thousand  men ;  but  the  entire  army 
of  Bengal  is  said  to  be  in  a  bad  condition,  and 
contrasts  painfully  with  the  forces  of  Bombay  and 
Madras.  Discipline  is  said  to  have  been  badly 
Budntained  in  the  old  Presidency,  and  its  oflScers 
ue  charged  with  improper  leniency  to  their  men. 
This  eharge  should  be  r^rded  with  some  sus- 
picion. If  the  officen  have  been  culpably  lenient, 
we  are  aalanished  to  Hod  that  many  of  them  have 
been  dm  hf  their  rebellioas  followers. 


The  grease  question  is  blamed  for  the  rbk^  If 
others,  whose  eq>erience  justifies  them  in 
ing  attention  to  their  views  eonceming 
The  Sepoys  of  Bengal  are  often  high 
who  refuse  to  taste  unclean  fiesh,  or  the 
cherished  animal,  and    are    vegetariana. 
imagined  that  the  grease  used  on  the 
the  Minie  rifles  was  meant  to  shi^e  thdP) 
This  opinion  circulated   among  them  at  %  _ 
when    strange  dianges  were  oeeivriBg    is 
land.    The  progress  of  dviHaatioa 
many  Hindoo  prejudices.     Tlie  high 
cannot  understand  the  education  of  ft 
promiscuous  conveyancea  by  railway,  tho 
of  many   v^  bad   and  dd  customs; 
cannot  separate  between   the  private 
individuals,  or  of  societies,  to  spread  Cbi 
and  the  action  of  the  State.    They  natw 
pose  that  their  old  creed,  which  haft  stodlt-! 
shock  of  many  invasions,  is  endmgered;  mm 
are  willing  to  rescue  it  tnm  destraetioaa. 

Thb  creed  is  a  poB<gr — a  eys^<^rtlM 
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oogiusMioe  of  all  relations  of  life.  It  is  not 
merelj  an  eooleaiastical  bosiness — a  faith,  a  religion 
oonibed  to  spiritual  affiurs  and  places.  On  the 
contrary,  it  descends  into  erery  corner  or  crannie 
of  Hindoo  life.  It  prescribes  the  manner  and  the 
time  of  baking,  brewing,  dressing,  eating,  fasting, 
vtshing,  or  working.  It  arranges  the  manage- 
neot  of  families  in  e?ery  particular.  Its  statutes 
direct  the  course  of  property.  It  separates  be- 
tween caste  and  caste,  as  by  a  wall  of  brass.  It 
teehes  the  must  Indicrous  errors  for  science  ;  and 
iU  filaments  surround  its  victims  from  birth  to 
tbe  Ganges,  or  the  funereal  pile,  girding  up  every 
fimb  80  that  they  cannot  walk  free  and  straight. 

All  oormptions  pay  somebody.  The  selfish 
seunalism  of  this  creed  pays  the  firahmins.  Some 
of  them  believe  its  doctrines ;  and  they  are  in  a 
nets  80  tangled  that  the  utmost  latitude  in  dispu- 
ttto  may  6e  allowed  to  those  who  doubt.  The 
MSity  of  the  scheme  is  more  with  many  a 
Batter  of  pride,  than  of  profit.  A  man  of 
eaete  is  an  aristocrat.  He  looks  down  upon  his 
ae%fabour8  of  less  degree  with  sincere  contempt. 
&  It  a  person  of  privilege  and  rank  which  these 
Msloms  of  the  west  woiUd  destroy. 

lite  greased  cartridge  may  be  the  last  straw 
thit  breaks  the  camel's  back. 

Sven  if  that  supposition  be  correct,  we  may 
irintitnte  buttered  cnurtridges  for  greased,  yet  we 
aaasot  recede  in  the  path  of  general  improvement. 
Ihe  laws  of  India  must  be  brought  into  consis- 
••66  with  moral  usages.     We  cannot  allow  per- 
torn  to  kill  themselves,  or  even  torture  themselves 
Qit  of  attachment  to  their  idols.      Still  less  can 
artknsiaate  of  a  different  stamp  be  allowed  to  take 
libeities  with  the  lives  of  other  people.      The 
idaostioa  of  all  classes  mnst  be  promoted  as  op- 
pMteiities  are  presented.     The  carriages  in  rail- 
way trains  must  be  open  to  all  who  can  pay  for 
Mr  ooBTejance,  and  by  any  dass  for  which  they 
•ineee  to  pay.      Changes  of  this  nature  and  a 
iittdM  oili«r  changes,  that  will  carry  reform  to 
tt»  J^ati  of  Hindoo  society,  must  proceed.     The 
MrtUi  Gorernment,  or  people,  have  no  choice  in 
Aa  Matter,     They  cannot  suppress  the  promul- 
«i  optBion,  although  they  may,  and  mnst 
its  oireiilation  by  force  or  violence. 
4  &  aMtioa  to  the  alleged  carelessness  or  in- 
of  the  Bengal  officers,  and  the  certain 
exereiaed  by  the  changes  in  progress 
the  Hindooa,  many  persons  trace  in  the 
a^iabble,  the  Fenian  war,  and  now  in  the 
iButimes  the  influence  of  Russian  counsel 
The  Russians,   these  parties  say, 
ibm  aeed,  but  miscalculated  the  time  that 
kt   seqnired  by  them  to  germinate.    A 
£  irragiiiAr  ^ipearances  follow.     Now  Corn- 
Teh    snubs  Dr.   Bowring.     Then  the 
gohah  aends  away  Mr.  Murray  and  storms 
At  last  eight  thousand  Bengalese  Sepoys 
ikeir    oAcers    and  the  Europeans,   and 
thotf  allegiance.    The  series  is  taken 
iiitl  evidence  of  the  theory  being 


true.  In  this  last  case,  moreover,  a  new  dynasty 
is  proposed.  A  sort  of  Junius  Redivivus  appears 
upon  the  stage  whom  we  have  feted  and  fostered 
into  some  degree  of  strength  for  the  occasion.  The 
revolted  regiments  proclaim  the  King  of  Delhi — 
the  young  Mogul — who  accepts  the  honours  of  a 
day,  and  wears  a  crown  for  a  mouth.  His  family 
have  been  pensioned  and  permitted  to  reside  in 
the  palace  of  Delhi  with  the  empty  title  of  king. 
The  present  representative  of  the  house  accepted 
the  honours  offered  to  him  by  the  soldiers  in  re- 
bellion, and  will  probably  lose  all.  He  may, 
however,  have  been  the  victim  of  Russian  emis- 
saries. That  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  this 
theory. 

We  admit  freely  that  the  Russian  Government 
is  capable  of  doing  all  that  has  been  ascribed  to 
them  in  the  East ;  bnt  we  may  easily  overcharge 
their  account,  and  that  resembles  supererogation, 
if  it  be  not  the  very  work.  .  The  Russians,  we 
presume,  would  have  endeavoured  to  operate  upon 
the  passions  or  the  pride  of  the  native  chiefs  and 
rajahs,  all  of  whom  appear  from  the  advices  received 
from  India  by  the  last  mail  to  have  been  active 
and  faithfully  true  in  our  interests. 

Dissatisfaction  appeared  in  some  Hindoo  regi- 
ments a  considerable  time  since.  The  men  of  the 
19th  Native  Infantry  refused  to  use  their  car- 
tridges. The  men  of  the  34th  went  farther.  A 
soldier  assailed  his  adjutant.  The  zemindar  of 
the  guard  at  the  time  refused  to  call  them  out  to 
prevent  the  outrage.  He  was  hung  along  with 
the  Sepoy  who  was  guilty  of  the  crime.  This 
execution  did  not  restore  discipline  to  the  regi- 
ment, which,  like  the  19th,  was  disbanded.  This 
punbhment  is  severe  in  the  long  run,  but  it  is  not 
terrible  at  the  day  and  hour  when  an  example  is 
required.  Tears  afterwards  the  men  who  have  lost 
their  allowances  and  claims  for  pensions  will  lament 
their  folly ;  but,  even  in  the  West,  men  are  not 
always  ruled  by  prudential  motives,  and  mankind 
are  not  cooler  in  the  East  than  in  the  West. 

Mercy  during  mutiny  is  cruelty  of  the  most 
heartless  kind.  When  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
these  regiments  was  told  at  home  the  press  gene- 
rally alleged  that  our  power  enabled  ns  to  be 
merciful.  It  was  a  great  mistake,  and  the  man  for 
the  difficulty  was  not  on  the  ground  with  power  to 
act.  The  refusal  of  the  19th  to  use  greased  car- 
tridges might  have  been  overlooked.  The  men 
oouM  have  been  told  that  this  mode  of  preparmtioa 
wss  accidental,  and  the  cartridges  could  have  been 
buttered  thereafter.  But  the  actual  insubordina- 
tion of  the  34th  required  harder  treatment ;  and 
if  both  regiments  had  been  compelled  to  serve  in 
Africa  or  Australia,  no  further  mutiny  would  have 
occurred. 

The  proceedings  since  these  events  have  been 
much  more  serious.  Three  mutinies  have  occurred 
at  three  stations,  at  Perozepore,  Meemt»  and  Delhi. 
The  details  of  the  rising  at  Peroaepore  have  not 
been  clearly  stated,  but  the  European  soldiers  de- 
feated and  dispersed  the  natives,  with  loss  to  the 
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UUer.  ii  Keerat  the  plot  was  conoooted  with 
negularitj  and  sj»tem.  The  insurrection  occurred 
during  public  worship.  Several  oflSoers  belonging 
to  (he  native  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  cavalrj 
regimeiit  were  shot  bj  their  men  while  attempting 
to  arrest  the  outbreak.  The  European  soldiers  in 
the  station  fired  upon  the  mutineers.  The  con- 
flict was  very  short  and  the  latter  fled  out  of  town 
followed  bj  the  dragoons,  who  cut  down  numbers 
of  them  bj  the  waj.  The  greater  part  contrived 
to  escape  unfortunately  by  the  Delhi  road,  aud 
reached  that  city,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  Delhi 
is  the  old  capital  of  the  Moguls,  and  was  the  centre 
of  the  ICnsauIman  empire  and  power.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  regarded  with  fervour  by  the 
Hindoos ;  yet  the  mutineers,  being  joined  by  three 
native  regimenta  stationed  there,  gained  possession 
of  the  city,  and  murdered  all  the  Europeans  who 
7ere  unable  to  escape  in  time.  The  artillery,  on 
whose  fidelity  reliance  has  always  been  placed, 
jcHued  the  mutiny  under  a  stipulation  for  the  safety 
of  their  European  officers.  One  report  states 
that  they  considered  themselves  unable  to  resist, 
and  made  the  best  terms  in  their  power.  The 
banks  were  robbed  of  bullion  to  the  value  of  one 
million  pounds  sterling,  according  to  one  report ; 
and  fifteen  laos  of  rupees,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  according  to  others.  The  more 
moderate  sum  is  likely  to  be  correct. 

The  magazine  would  have  been  secured  by  the 
mutineers  except  for  the  chivalric  devotion  of  one 
European  officer.  One  report  states  that  he  ex- 
ploded this  magazine  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
it^  contents  by  the  rebels.  Another  that  be  waited 
Sampson -like  until  the  magazine  was  crowded 
with  mutineers,  and  then  exploded  the  contents, 
scattering  death  around  him ;  and  that,  although 
greatly  scorched,  yet  he  escaped  with  life.  This 
Curtian  act  was  worthy  of  fiome  in  the  best  days 
of  the  republic. 

The  conduct  of  the  mutinied  Sepoys  in  Delhi 
was  disgraceful.  All  the  Europeans  whom  they 
could  reach  were  slain  without  any  distinction  of 
age  or  aez.  The  property  accumulated  by  Euro- 
peani  was  destroyed.  A  reign  of  terror  prevailed 
in  that  old  city  where,  until  a  few  days  previously, 
Eurc^pean  fiamilies  considered  themselves  no  less 
safe -than  in  Birmingham  or  Manchester. 

The  city  had  not  been  recaptured  when  the 
mail  left  Bombay,  but  a  terrible  retribution  will 
be  enacted  there.  If  the  commanding  officers  had 
shot  fifty  or  even  ten  men  of  the  19th  and  3^th 
Kegiments,  some  weeks  previous  to  these  events, 
they  would  have  been  censured  bitterly  at  home. 
Meetings  might  even  have  been  called  to  resolve 
that  they  should  be  impeached,  aud  yet  that  austere 
course  would  have  been  real  and  substantial  mercy. 
It  would  Lave  prevented  these  revolts,  and  would 
have  saved  five  thousand  lives. 

The  immediate  duties  of  the  Government  cannot 
be  discussed  with  advantage  in  this  pkce.  They 
must  be  already  completed,  if  the  men  be  equal  to 
tbe  work.    Reinforcements  should  be  sent  by  the 


overland  route,  to  the  e%imi  of  the  ^faiJaU^  ship- 
ping at  Suez.  The  monsoon  will  not  interfscs 
materially  with  their  progress  eastward ;  and  ths 
steamers  for  Australia,  as  they  arrive  at  8aes, 
should  be  ordered  round  by  Bombay  or  Madm 
with  European  soldiers. 

The  difficulties  will  not  be  entirely  overcome  by 
these  steps;  for,  although  two  European  regi- 
ments---the  64th  and  78th  Highlanders— hid 
arrived  at  Bombay  from  the  Persiar  expedition; 
yet  they  were  shipped  to  Calcutta,  round  tbe 
whole  peninsula  of  India,  %jxi  may  arrive  then 
after  a  voyage  of  several  wedu.  When  they 
have  reached  Calcutta,  they  will  only  have  gained 
the  navigation  to  DelhL  They  will  not  be  nearer 
to  that  city  by  any  important  distance  than  is 
Bombay ;  and  they  would  not  arrive  befiore  its 
walls,  under  three  to  four  weeks  of  forther  boatiig 
and  steaming. 

The  Qovemment  have  been  warned  thi^  raiiwap 
were  not  more  necessary  for  peace  than  for  war— 
for  cotton  than  for  sc^iers.  Th^y  have  had 
surveys  for  several  years,  capital  subscribed,  and 
money  ready  to  bo  paid ;  labour  abundant,  and 
workmen  anxious  for  wages.  The  delay  on  this 
subject  is  a  mystery.  It  is  not  ohu^eaUe  oa  the 
Indian  Railway  Companies,  for  they  have  been 
anxious  to  proceed.  It  remains  altogether 
chargeable  either  upon  the  Board  of  Control  or 
the  East  India  Company,  or  divisible  between 
those  parUes.  Last  month  it  was  a  blunder  for 
which  one  or  both  sets  of  officials  were  culpeUe. 
This  month  it  is  a  crime  for  whidi  one  or  bo^ 
are  responsible.  The  time  may  be  come  now  when 
progress  is  not  probable.  Eailways  cannot  be 
made  during  a  period  of  suspicion  and  a  atate  el 
war.  Still  these  commotions,  desperate  as  ia  tktk 
beginning,  may  be  soon  extinguished,  and  the  people 
at  home  are  entitled  to  ask  that  Indian  intoiceto 
be  not  left  to  the  management  of  WMndeiw| 
persons,  who  sleep  over  common  business,  nttft 
they  are  awakened  by  the  shouts  of  revolt 

The  transition  state  of  India  obviously  reyuiie 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  native  aoldiera.  Se 
mutineers  of  Meerut  urged  native  regiiiftnh  & 
Delhi  to  join  them,  because  the  Govemme«liMl 
endeavoured  to  convert  tlicm  to  Christianity.  At 
Government  has  abstained  very  wisely  fioaa 
pagandism ;  but  it  has  also  anppressed 
servances,  cruel,  unmoral,  and  vicious 
character;  whic^  were  oonneeted  with  ih9 
gion  of  the  high  caste  Hindoos.  Fartiier,  il^ 
not  prevent  the  progress  of  Christianitj ;  j«k 
very  desirable  object  may  for  a  time  wet 
animosity  of  the  priests  and  the  (anatieiam  4f  tfij|; 
soldiers,  if  the  authorities  persist  ia  tte 
ment  of  high  caste  men.  ^Bhe  aewspeyapa 
that  the  local  government  of  Bombay  placMifljp* 
feet  confidence  in  its  sturdy  little  hm       '  ^ 

The  Qovemment  of  Bengal  recruited,  we 
from  high  caste  men.     The  low  caste 
nothing  to  lose  by  the  substitution  of 
for  Hindooisra.     Human  satiue  Jiaa 
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mon  traits  in  all  countries  and  among  all  races. 
The  low  caste  men  know  tbat  they  are  degraded, 
despised,  and  trampled  down  among  the  social 
mad  of  the  native  religion,  which  is  aristocratic, 
exclusive,  and  hereditary  in  all  its  presumed  privi- 
leges. They  cannot  be  expected  to  give  them- 
selves mnch  trouble  for  its  maintenance,  and  they 
are  less  liable,  therefore,  to  be  drawn  by  the  priest- 
hood into  temptation. 

The  Briti^  service  enables  them  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  to  hold  up  their  heads  among 
their  neighbours.  It  suppresses  all  the  invidious 
dislmctions  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
for  their  lives,  as  their  ancestors  were  for  ages. 
Its  pay  enriches  them  and  gives  them  the  hope  of 
wealth  and  the  certainty  of  competence.  The 
native  oflBcers  are  well  piiid  men.  The  9  th  native 
regiment  had  shewn  great  fidelity  at  one  station, 
and  a  particular  native  officer  was  named  as  per- 
sonally deserving  of  some  substantial  mark  of 
favour.  His  European  commanding  officer  recom- 
mended that  his  present  pay  of  eighty  rupees  per 
month  or  £96  per  annum  should  be  raised  to  one 
hundred  rupees  per  month  or  £120  per  annum. 
That  sum  to  a  native  ELindoo  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  especially  of  a  low  caste,  is  fabulous 
wealth.  The  native  officer  may  value  his  wages, 
bat  this  particular  person  would  probably  value 
more  the  Victoria  Cross  which  the  Queen  can 
DOW  bestow  on  deserving  men  who  serve  under  her 
flag.  Too  few  decorations  or  honours  have  been 
scattered  among  the  great  army  of  India.  One 
'^tive  officer,  a  man  of  great  information,  and 
who  occupied  a  very  different  position  from  that  of 
"» soldier,  always  being  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
dipfomatio  person,  lives  in  this  country,  who  twice 
saved  the  life  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier  in 
battle.  What  has  been  his  reward  ?  Why,  no- 
tiwngi  except  a  shabby  deprivation  of  his  property, 
or  at  least  of  his  position,  upon  the  most  paltry 
groand  that  could  be  advanced,  namely,  that  he 
Iwd  made  money  and  was  rich.  Conduct  of  this 
character  makes  discontent,  and  if  the  Bengal 
army  is  to  be  trusted  hereafter  the  reward  of  good 
service  should  not  be  less  certain  than  the  re- 
tribution of  revolt. 

The  Europeans  serving  the  Company  in  India, 
must  be  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  both  officers 
and  soldiers.  The  officers  allowed  to  each  native 
corps  are  too  weak  in  numbers,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly exercise  the  controul  over  their  men  which 
tt  desirable  for  good  discipline.  The  European 
scJdiers,  in  the  direct  service  of  the  Company,  are 
not  more  numerous  now  perhaps,  than  they  were 
^^  the  land  to  be  held  was  not  half  so  long  or 
•0  wide.  The  Company,  indeed,  pay  for  the  regi- 
JWirts  of  the  royal  army  in  their  employment 
during  their  service  in,  and  transit  to  and  from, 
Ijidia,  but  the  British  army,  in  its  ordinary  state, 
is  unable  to  meet  emergencies.  The  Anglo-Indians 
*sk  twenty  regiments  at  this  moment,  of  whom 
on«  half  are  required  by  the  overland  route.  That 
Bulbar  otD  scarcely  be  spared  from  the  ordinary 


service  of  the  country,  and  will  leave  it  indiscreetly 
weak  in  men.  The  East  Indian  service  must  em- 
ploy therefore,  that  additional  force  of  Europeans, 
permanently.  They  cannot  leave  a  great  city 
like  Delhi,  with  its  bank  and  bullion,  its  magazine 
and  powder,  exclusively  garrisoned  by  the  native 
soldiers.  The  latter  may  be  safely  trusted  in  the 
field,  when  they  cannot  be  so  securely  trusted  in  a 
garrison. 

The  difficulties  that  once  existed  against  the 
employment  of  a  large  European  force,  would  be 
felt  no  longer  if  India  were  managed  by  practical 
men.  Railways  are  planned  to  the  sanitona  of 
the  Himalayas.  The  chief  stations  of  the  European 
army  could  be  planted  in  these  healthy  districts, 
within  a  few  days'  drive  of  any  city  in  India. 
The  interests  dependent  upon  the  good  govern- 
ment of  Hindostan — and  we  have  greater  interests 
than  the  natives  in  that  achievement — require  the 
introduction  of  European  capital  and  skill.  Safety 
from  outrage,  either  by  Santhal  or  by  Sepoy  is 
absolutely  and  perfectly  requisite  to  obtain  that 
result.  Tne  great  land  questions  of  India  require 
re-assortment;  and  if  that  country  is  to  become  the 
rival  of  the  tlnited  States  in  the  production  of 
cotton ;  of  Russia,  in  corn  and  flour ;  of  Australia, 
in  wool ;  of  Cuba,  in  sugars,  and  of  other  tropical 
lands  in  all  tropical  produce,  it  needs  Uie  help  of 
European  skill  in  agriculture,  supported  by  Euro- 
pean energy  and  money.  For  this  purpose  the 
Company  should  not  oppose,  bmt  promote  the  in- 
troduction of  European  zemindars,  if  not  upon  the 
plains  of  the  Gkinges,  certainly  upon  the  slopes  of 
the  Himalayas,  to  whom  long  leases,  or  perpetual 
leases,  at  low  rents  of  extensive  tracts  of  land 
should  be  conceded,  who  might  become  the 
planters,  or  the  squires,  of  India»  as  they  found  it 
to  be  most  profitable.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
banks  of  the  Glanges  or  the  Indus  present  any  ob- 
stacle to  European  settlement  greater  than  existed, 
or  seemed  to  exist,  in  the  southern  States  of  America^ 
or  in  the  western  isles  of  the  Atlantic ;  but,  cer- 
tainly, the  great  uplands  of  the  Himalayas  girding 
round  the  peninsula  on  every  side,  almost  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  root  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  present  no  sanatory  obstructions. 

At  one  time  the  East  India  Company  opposed 
the  introduction  of  Europeans,  with  the  purpose 
of  permanent  settlement,  upon  the  opinion  that 
they  might  tread  upon  Hindoo  prejudices.  These 
days  are  past.  Hindoo  prejudices  will  be  trodden 
upon.  That  occurrence  cannot  be  long  postponed, 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  It  is  not  even  desirable 
that  it  should  be  prevented.  Therefore  the  land 
must  be  held  by  the  strong  arm ;  and  guided  by 
the  gentle  band ;  until  its  resources  are  elicited, 
and  its  native  wealth  freed  from  those  trammels 
that  have  bound  both  land  and  people  in  a  maze  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  for  ages,  until  amid  the 
wealth  of  the  former,  its  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
and  permanently  poor ;  and  vast  regions  have  been 
devastated  often  by  hopeless  famine.       . 
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CHAPTER    XXm. 

TO  TKS  SOUTB. 

Nox  ent,  et  codo  fdgttet  Lnoi  tereao 
liter  miBort  stdem. 

Thus  Horace  began  his  fifteenth  ode,  and  as  it 
waa  partlj  on  bis  acconnt  that  I  was  doomed  to 
expatriation,  or,  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  ex- 
^paroobialism,  it  is  legitimate  to  take  this  round- 
a-oomer-vaj  of  saying,  tbat  "it  was  a  qniet 
moonlight  night." 

In  ^ese  days  people  did  not  travel  verj  fast, 
and  we  were  to  make  some  advance  on  this  even- 
ing, that  we  might  start  from  a  certain  point  early 
next  morning,  to  be  at  another  given  stage  be- 
fore the  shades  of  that  evening  fell  over,  to  me, 
an  unknown  region  ;    and   so  on  for  the  next 

d.7. 

I  had  Mr.  Green  for  a  travelling  companion, 
and  there  was  no  probability  of  onr  falling  out  by, 
or  losing,  the  way,  for  he  was  familiar  with  every 
turn.  I  almost  felt  dowie  and  downcast  when  we 
passed  the  last  house  of  the  village,  as  might  have 
been  expected  reasonably,  for  I  had  no  such 
predUection  to  study  as  at  all  compensated  for 
the  sacrifice  that  was  being  made  of  me  on  its 
aooonni 

It  was  moonlight  when  we  commenced  our 
journey;  the  sky  was  bine  and  clear,  the  clouds 
that  floated  here  and  there  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon,  were  light  and  white  little  fragments  of 
elonds,  that  took  fanciful  and  strange  shapes — 
sometimes  like  boats  or  ships  floating  over  a 
summer  sea,  and  the  stara  were  very  few  in 
number,  and  rather  weak.  In  course  of  our 
journey  we  came  to  the  large  oak  tree,  under 
which  David  Robertson  found  the  children  on  the 
night  of  winter  in  which  their  mother  perished 
among  the  snow.  Some  of  the  trees  were  bare 
of  leaves  even  at  this  season,  and  we  could  see  the 
lights  from  Blinkbonnie,  some  way  above  the  trees 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  for  the  house  stood 
high.  The  moon*s  rays  brightly  sparkled  upon  a 
deep  pool  of  water,  over  which  there  rose  a  black, 
tall  shadow ;  but  at  this  hour  it  seemed  as  if  the 
moon  had  just  rben  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
into  and  through  that  water,  and  cast,  therefore, 
no  light  whatever  on  the  southern  crag  and  trees. 
This  pot  was  in  a  straight  line  between  the  oak 
ahd  the  house  of  Blinkbonnie,  and  it  was 
the  Drover*s  Pot.  Mr.  Green  made  some  pre- 
tence of  looking  back  to  the  village,  which  must 
have  been  a  pretence,  for  it  was  a  good  way 
above  the  bend  on  which  Blinkbonnie  stands ;  and 
we  were  far  beneath  that  now,  so  that  we  could 
not  even  see  the  reek  from  the  chimneys.  I  looked 
back  too ;  not  that  I  needed  to  refresh  my  mind 
with  another  lingering  look  at  the  hills  and  the 
water,  but  perhaps  by  way  of  sympathy,  which 


often  leads  even  men  to  do  what  othen  sre  Uf 
It  seemed  to  me  that  MA  Green,  like  myi^w 
inclined  verily  to  weep,  although  othen  rtt 
there  who  were  to  accompany  us,  at  lesst  don  to 
the  town ;  and  yet  there  was  no  psrticolai  tmmi 
in  hb  case,  for  he  was  only  a  Strang,  sadul 
might  be  said  a  wayfaring  man,  who  had  trai 
among  us  for  short  seasons ;  and  one  also  ib 
had  come  of  years,  and  might  be  supposed  to  fan 
been  hardened  to  "  flittings,**  which  to  ne  &■ 
were  a  very  desecration  of  the  inner  heart's  im 
feelings,  since  I  had  made  companionship  vtt 
every  bush,  and  friends  in  every  brake ;  and  «■ 
not  in  the  mood  of  making  newacquaiataDoes,ev« 
if  tbat  bad  been  possible  in  every  instaooe;U 
although  new  scenery,  new  flowers,  and  tiee%  id 
streams,  new  houses,  and  new  living  people  i4| 
take  the  place  of  old  in  the  heart,  it  u  aot  poi- 
sible  that  old  graves  can  ever  have  a  rinl  tbt 
The  associations  and  the  memories  oonneoted  ii& 
them  never  flit. 

To  that  hour  it  had  never  occurred  to  mc^  iii 
clear  and  intelligible  form,  that  in  Mr.  Grenl ; 
had  a  rival  in  my  remembrance  of  Nancy  Roee;  irf 
it  did  not  occur  until  many  thousands  of  houstkii' 
after,  and  when  it  was  made  evident,  it  vit  lb 
made  obvious  that  the  rivalry  could  neier  hw 
been  productive  of  serious  results ;  for,  of  ooo* 
my  feelings  towards  the  dead  lady  must  Imrm 
entirely  in  a  different  channel  from  those  flfi 
person  who  was  by  some  short  time  ha  seoora 
the  world. 

The  time  of  which  I  write  is  not  so  verykngli^ 
— and  yet  even  then  our  country  supc»titiaii«i 
traditions  chimed  in  harmony  with,  vhatlafiv* 
wards  learned  to  be  consistent  withrcMi>^ 
even  with  revelation,  in  some  sh^  or  fom.  Of 
were  poetry,  and  that  will  nearly  tlt^  • 
natural,  and  often  true.  Thus,  withoat  W 
nervous  dread  of  kirkyards,  or  those  who  i* 
stored  up  in  them,  since  I  lived  almost  m  ^ 
the  dead  were  not  to  my  mind  remo?eda|lv 
distance.  Not  having  learned  yet  to  consiiri^ 
as  a  meaningless  word,  in  certain  circiMhijl^ 
I  thought  of  them  as  merely  changed,  liiiiK^ 
near  by  their  old  haunts,  floating  in  the  "i^ 
air  or  the  winter  storm,  but  feeliag  setts  v 
one  nor  the  other  in  the  way  that  ve  Jri^ 
With  this  belief,  not  in  the  shape  of  fifjj 
or  doubt,  but  simply  as  a  belief,  fiGiWii 
and  even  the  Drover's  Pot,  were  to  iw*'*^ 
ordinate  sense,  as  hallowed  ground;  at  M^ 
as  much  hallowed*  as  the  memoiy  W* 
wrapped  around  them — that  was  their  IR* 
mine.  Therefore,  I  undentood  the  otab* 
poet's  words  better  than  formally,— then  *•! 
in  which  he  said  how  pleaaant  a  thiog  it^" 
have  a  solitude  wherein  to  we^  ^ 

Another  view  of  the  case  grew  ebtf  to**! 
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TIm  hoQae  wm  nov  again  inhabited.  It  had  been 
bought  and  farniaiied  for  the  unprovided  and  the 
young.  Light  steps  were  mom  and  eren  upon  its 
stairs,  and  bright  eyes  glanced  from  its  windows, 
brighter  far  than  its  dazzling  lights  on  winter 
erenings.  A  home  had  to  be  made  for  them,  and 
we  know  notlung  of  where  our  roads  through  the 
world  are  to  lead  us,  at  least  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Rose  was  journeying  from  the  east  to  meet  his 
daughter.  That  was  his  road,  and  he  was  never 
to  meet  her.  His  daughter  was  walking  up  and 
down,  to  and  from,  her  future  home,  making  it 
ready  for  him,  but  she  was  never  to  dwell  there, 
or  to  see  him  in  this  life.  There  were  little  feet 
nmning  here  and  there,  to  meet  him  of  whom  he 
oever  thought ;  and  she  was  preparing  a  home  for 
them,  whom  she  never  saw,  and  who  knew  her 
not.  When  the  time  came,  her  walk  ceased ; 
imong  other  reasons  that  they  might  have 
OKtre  room  in  that  large  house,  and  that  it  might  be 
ibeifs. 

And  80  I  journeyed  on,  having  folded  out 
mother  roll  of  the  history  in  my  own  mind,  and 
Mtisfled  myself  more  than  formerly,  that  it  was  all 
rery  right.  For  some  time  after  that  winter- 
iught*8  storm  and  its  consequences,  that  is  to  say, 
Tor  some  time  after  I  knew  them — it  need  not 
be  concealed  that  I  cherished  a  kind  of  animosity 
towards  the  little  orphans,  entirely  circumstantial, 
ib4  owing  to  their  possession  of  a  phice,  that  it 
uemed  to  me  never  could  be,  and  never  should 
i^e  been  occupied ;  but  that  vanished,  whether 
from  a  more  reasonable  view  of  the  matter,  or 
their  own  influence,  for  they  were  kindly  children, 
Coring  all  that  should  be  loved,  as  if  they  followed 
the  footprints  of  their  predecessor,  signifieth  not, 
*d  is  not  very  dear. 

Their  whole  history  to  this  period  of  their  lives 
w«  very  odd  and  singular.  Their  bringing  toge- 
^  of  the  associations  of  the  old  owner ;  and  the 
fchns  of  the  new  owner  upon  Blinkbonnie ;  their 
•Btty  road  from  the  American  lakes  to  the  Scotch 
wtcr  aide;  their  sudden  lift  from  the  very  depths 
^  calamity  and  misfortune  to  comparative  comfort 
W  even  wealth ;  the  death  of  their  mother  within 
^  of  the  home  and  almost  on  the  very  land  that 
Ad  been  once  her  husband*s,  and  would  have  been 
w  own  by  a  chain  of  circumstances  unconnected 
nth  him,  and  while  she  went  mournfully  on  her 
^  deeming  herself  and  his  children  but  outcasts 
Wm  their  ancestral  home — were  all  stronger 
^viunstances  than  one  could  find  in  a  novel. 
^^  that  one  road  in  life  had  to  close  beneath 
m  hnge  oak  tree,  for  if  it  had  run  over  a  little 
Mther  it  seems  certain  or  probable  that  old  Mr. 
Mic  woQld|not  have  had  the  lightsome  home  of  his 
W  age,  after  he  had  contented  himself  with  the 
"OQght  that  he  must  die  alone  :  would  not  have  had 
J*w»d  him  when  he  passed  out  of  the  worid  those 
"Jttg  hearU  and  soft  hands  that  closed  his  eyes, 
then  death  crossed  over  his  face,  and  his  long  life 
nu ended;  and  round  his  grave  there  could  not 
we  come,  as  there  came,  young  mourners  to  tend 


and  water  the  soil  that  lay  above  him :  and  he 
could  not  have  gone  away  with  just  so  perfect 
confidence  as  he  had  that  everything  he  said 
would  be  done  to  the  very  letter,  from  the  grass 
and  oats  for  his  ponies,  to  the  pensions  for  his 
servants, — nor  could  he  bavB  felt  in  his  last  years 
the  pleasure  that  he  had  in  biiilding  or  buying  up 
the  old  estate  to  something  like  the  importance  it 
had  in  the  county  before  the  madness  of  spending 
got  into  the  old  family. 

It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  except  for  this  event, 
that  all  the  plans  and  projects  commenced  by  Nancy 
Rose  would  have  perished  or  fallen  into  decrepi- 
tude ;  for  Mrs.  Doctor  More  grew  aged  and  frail, 
and  died  at  last,  and  no  other  hidy  seemed  able 
to  take  her  place,  except  the  young  orphans, 
whom  she  sheltered,  when  David  Bobertson  took 
them  from  beside  their  dead  mother  beneath  the 
old  oak  tree. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  I  have  never  men- 
tioned the  family  name  of  the  old  owners  of  Blink- 
bonnie, especially  as  nothing  more  discreditable 
was  connected  with  it  than  the  folly  of  extrava- 
gance ;  but  the  present  family  have  always  been 
known  as  the  Roses — for  they  took  to  that  name, 
no  doubt,  from  the  wish  of  their  grandunole,  and 
according  to  law ;  since  all  these  things  were  at- 
tended to  by  Mr.  Cairns^  who  then  was  a  living 
epitome  of  all  the  statutes,  and  more  methodicid 
and  precise  than  the  town  dock,  which  not  seldom 
was  what  the  old  lawyer  was  never  once  known  to 
be — out  of  time. 

Some  theories  of  that  kind  I  wrought  out  in  the 
moonlight  night,  and  then  turned  to  my  own  bus! 
ness  and  thoughts. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

lOINBUBGH. 

At  that  time,  although  Edinburgh  has  not  sprung 
into  greatness  like  her  giant  sister,  Glasgow, 
which  has  grown  of  Ute  years  like  the  crinoline  of 
young  ladies,  threatening  in  both  cases  to  leave 
room  for  nothing  else  upon  the  earth  ;  yet  even  the 
metropolis  was  on  a  more  limited  scale  than  now. 
It  consisted  more  distinctly  than  at  the  present 
time  of  the  Old  Town  and  the  New.  Now  it  haa 
the  new,  new  town  to  the  north,  and  Newington 
to  the  south, — with  many  additions  to  the  west. 
The  railways  have  introduced  new  features  into  a 
city  which  was  then  only  considering  whether 
steamers  could  be  sent  to  sea,  and  doubting,  in 
some  odd  quarters,  whether  they  were  not  a  con- 
travention of  Providential  laws,  and  likely  to  bring 
destruction  upon  their  owners. 

The  architecture  and  gardens  of  Edinburgh  are 
probably  more  changed  than  any  other  features  of 
the  city.  The  latter  wore  a  raw  and  young  ap- 
pearance like  boyhood  ;  and  people  rather  thought 
of  what  they  would  be  than  what  they  were.  The  . 
architecture  of  the  NewTown  was  massive  andplai^lC 
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but  defective  in  those  decorative  additions  that 
have  been  made  to  it  in  recent  times. 

The  suburbs  and  grounds  around  the  city  were 
rough,  and  although  no  other  town  in  the  county 
has  the  same  profusion  of  public  grounds,  and 
none,  perhaps,  in  Europe,  has  grounds  equally 
grand  and  varied,  yet  they  were  rarely  used,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Meadows,  and  were  not  in  a 
▼ery  agreeable  condition  for  common  use.  The 
superiority  to  civil  law  enjoyed  by  a  small  dbtrict 
around  the  Abbey,  and  the  King*8-park  gave 
value  to  the  former  as  lodgings,  and  to  the  latter 
as  a  lounge  for  persons  who  deemed  it  imprudent 
to  extend  their  morning  or  evening  walk  up  the 
Canongate,  but  the  Radical  Road  was  then  only  a 
snbject  of  talk. 

In  after  years  I  have  often  wondered,  when 
hearing  people  talk  with  some  sort  of  enthusiasm 
in  London  of  Highgate-hill,  and  Hampstead- 
heath,  what  they  would  pay  for  Salisbury  Crags 
and  Arthur's  Seat,  in  Hyde-park  or  Regent*s- 
park.  It  might  be  doubtful  whether  the  con- 
struction of  a  pyramid  would  not  pay  the  specula- 
tors in  these  quarters ;  while  in  Edinburgh,  where 
the  work  has  been  done  since  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  little  or  nothing  has  been  tried  more  by 
man  for  its  improvement. 

A  street  of  plain  houses,  with  interminable 
stairs,  as  I  suppose,  who  never  reached  the  top  of 
them,  looked  full  m  the  front  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
and  were  convenient  for  the  college  and  other 
class  rooms.  Our  two  windows  were  on  the  third 
floor,  and  for  some  little  time  my  head  was  rather 
light  as  I  looked  from  them,  but  that  feeling  all 
wore  away.  We  had  no  garden,  but  the  green 
park  before  us  was  something;  and  the  high 
crags  beyond  it  looked  like  far  away  among  the 
hills. 

With  a  feeling  that  there  was  some  design  or 
device  laid  against  my  comfort  in  bringing  me  to 
that  crowded  haunt  to  wrestle  mentally  with  Latin 
prosody  and  Qreek  verbs,  I  submitted  to  the 
yoke,  more  especially  as  Mr.  Green,  who  was  the 
only  "  kent"  face  I  then  met,  and  my  only  compa- 
nion, was  a  very  indulgent  overseer.  Gradually  I 
found  out  more  of  his  weak  points  than  I  had 
formerly  known.  One  of  them  was  connected 
with  a  small  box  of  earth,  which  he  had  brought 
from  Kirkhowe,  and  a  tiny  sprig  of  thyme  that  he 
had  gathered  from  Kirkhowe  graveyard;  for  he 
said  that  he  liked  to  have  something  from  the  old 
place  growing  beside  him.  He  did  not  tell  me 
that  the  pretty  stalk  of  thyme  grew  once  upon  a 
grave,  but  would  have  been  as  well  pleased  if  I 
had  believed  that  it  came  from  Mrs.  More's,  or 
our  own  garden ;  yet,  being  a  minister  in  a  half- 
way, he  could  not  conveniently  and  distinctly  mis« 
represqpt  the  case.  However,  I  did  not  need  to 
inquire,  for  I  could  have  told  him  the  very  spot 
from  which  it  was  cut,  seeing  I  knew  every  root 
that  grew  there.  I  promised  to  attend  the  thyme 
carefully,  and  kept  my  word.  Not  being  a  diffi- 
cult plant  to  manage,  it  spread  out  very  beautifully. 


for  it  got  more  than  ordinary  cultivation.  When 
puzzled  with  some  abomination  of  an  old  poet's, 
I  was  wont  to  go  and  do  someting  with  the  box, 
and  upon  returning  to  our  little  table,  I  was  helped 
OTer  the  Latin  style. 

Poor  Mr.  Green ;  it  is  very  early  yet ;  the  son 
has  scarcely  cast  a  beam  upon  the  Firth ;  he  is 
only  awakening  the  laziest  of  the  sea-gulls  on  ths 
Bass ;  Lichkeith  is  lying  in  the  morning  mistk 
and  the  windows  have   not  put  on  the  screen  of 
gold  and  silver  spangles,  wherewith  they  will  give 
back  his  "  good  morning"  by  and  by.     It  is  very 
early,  and  you  need  not  put  my  box  and  my 
flower  into  the  chill  air  until  the  day  be  folly 
dawned,  and  the  sun  shine  out  upon  it.    There, 
now,  you  need  not  even  touch  its  little  leaves — 
and  don*t,  if  you  please,  water  it  so  with  tean, 
which  drop  and  drop,  as  if  the  thyme  vrere  a  living 
creature   in  a  deep  pit  of  sorrow.     Poor  Mr. 
Green,  the  secret  is  coming  gradually  up,  or  wiad- 
ing  itself  out,  when  you  leave  the  bedroom-door 
open  for  the  benefit  of  your  sleeping  protege,  who 
does  not  sleep,  but  wakes  and  thinks,  as  boys  will 
think.     Well,  he  may  have  loved  her  more  than 
me — he  is  better,  and  has  a  warmer  heart ! 

I  thought  not,  then,  dear,  kind  friend,  of  all  the 
good  I  gathered  from  your  guidance.  And,  chief 
of  all,  the  evils  warded  away  by  your  presence; 
which  seemed  to  be  not  often,  but  sometimes  ft 
restraint  by  the  way,  in  that  dangerous  time 
half  our  boys  in  years  grow  men  in  crime, 
the  miserable  pretence  of  a  legitimate  currkaliitt« 
and  the  very  heart  of  the  intellect  of  the  noi 
generation,  u  rotted  in  its  place  by  contact  vith 
corruption  before  it  scarcely  knows  its 
to  preserve  the  fees  of  a  few  old — some  of 
very  old — gentlemen,  and  secure  the  worst  tt 
monopolies — the  monopoly  of  literature. 

Not  always  did  I  think ;  yet,  now  and 
seemed  to  cross  my  mind  as  a  gleam  of  lights  ' 
I  also  was  like  our  box  of  tiiyme,  goaraM 
guided  for  another's  sake,  and  she  was  witt. 
dead — taught  and  warned — and  helped 
because  she  would  have  been  pleased  to 
progress ;  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  a  h 
Kirkhowe  was  leading  me  still. 

We   thought  not  then  of  all  the   setaHk 
would  be  taken,  and  all  the  aaorificee  to  £. 
and  the  work  to  be  braved,  and  the  shoct 
be  given  for  it  all,  before  that  good  hett 
turned  even  to  the  box  of  thyme,  at  mom 
would  cease  to  mind  earthly  flowers  and  W 
more  at  rest,  even  that  rest  which 

The  thyme  is  withered,  withered, 
|one.     The  eyes  that  looked  on  it  ao 
no  more.    The  flowers  in  the  land  thjit  i 
wither  not,  but  bloom  ever  and  neirer 
surely  they  must  kuow  them  all  well  no^ 
so  long,  long  ago  since  the  first 
long,  even  since  the  second  went  throa^ht 
gate  into  the  flowery  huid  where  no  hoaict 
and  no  eye  weeps.  _^  by  GOOQlt 

Our  mouths  passed  away,  one  yeSr 
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wore  pleasautlj,  because  very  quietly,  la  Edinburgb. 
Mr.  Green  read  large  volames,  wbich  he  said  were 
fall  of  good  theology,  and  I  was  sure  were  sfcuffed 
with  bad  Latin,  and  I  read  smaller  works  tliafc  were 
full  of  good  Greek  and  bad  morals.  In  course  of 
time  he  was  licensed  to  preach ;  and  I  felt  a  per- 
fect thrill  of  pride  in  being  asked  for  an  opinion  on 
the  Latin  discourse  that  ho  was  to  deliver  before 
the  Fresbytery,  and  having  some  suggestions  on 
the  style  adopted.  These  Latin  discourses  are 
very  pretty  bits  of  red  tape,  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  days  when  our  fathers  really  did  speak 
Latin  as  the  universal  language  of  Europe.  The 
practice  survives  after  its  utility  is  past,  for  with 
all  charity  I  believe  that  one-half  or  three-fourths 
of  those  who  hear  them  are  perfectly  unable  to 
give  any  opinion  on  their  character  without  perusal. 
After  Mr.  Green  was  licensed  I  had  more 
walking  through  the  city  on  Sabbath  days  than 
before,  under  the  pretence  of  hearing  his  dis- 
courses ;  only  it  was  no  mere  pretence,  for  to  me 
tbey  were  better  than  those  of  any  other  preacher. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THK  C0UB81  OF  THUS  LOVI. 

IIatues  went  on  at  Kirkhowe  in  a  very  quiet 
oourse  from  the  time  when  we  left.  The  Brocks 
tisited  the  Mores  every  summer.  The  Roses 
vere  growing  up  at  Blinkbonnie,  and  had  teachers 
and  a  Urge  establishment.  "At  home*'  the 
young  grew  stronger  and  the  old  weaker.  Nobody 
of  any  note  died  for  three  years  in  the  village — 
and  this  was  remarked  as  very  extraordinary.  Mr. 
Mscdonald,  the  factor,  was  taken  away  in  a  hur- 
ried manner,  but  he  did  not  belong  to  our  set.  Mr. 
Flctdicr  seemed  to  revive  like  Mr.  Rose  with  the 
pressure  of  the  young.  Mrs.  More's  schools  and 
locieties  prospered,  under  the  warming  power  of 
the  Blinkbonnie  influences,  in  addition  to  the  aid 
cheerfully  extended  to  them  from  other  sources. 
The  social  state  of  the  village  exceedingly  pros- 
pered. 

I  had  seen  little  or  nothing  of  David  Robert- 
wn  for  some  years.  He  was  working  out  his  ap- 
prentioe%hip  in  the  town ;  and  in  the  few  weeks 
that  1  passed  at  Kirkhowe,  we  had  not  met,  not 
Wng  of  an  age,  or  nearly  so.  One  summer,  after 
m  apprenticeship  had  been  over  for  some  time,  it 
WW  said  that  he  was  to  leave  Scotland  for  Aus- 
ttalia.  The  emigration  to  that  country  was  then 
Tcry  liinitcd,  for  nobody  knew  the  extent  of  its 
bidden  riches.  His  selection  of  a  future  home,  in 
«a  drcumstances,  witli  good  prospects,  and  some 
iDeana  of  improving  them,  was,  therefore,  deemed 
•trange  by  the  busybodies;  but  they  soon  dis-. 
vnmA  a  reason. 

David  being  a  well-behaved  and  respectable 
JooBg  man,  with  a  good  education,  in  its  way, 
wd  for  the  trade  of  a  joiner,  which  ho  had 
■dected,  was  often  a  yisitor  at  the  house  of  Mr. 


Wemyss,  who  was  a  deacon  in  the  tabernacle, 
where  his  father,  Mr.  Robertson  of  the  Nether 
Staues,  was  a  member  if  not  also  a  deacon.  See- 
ing that  the  young  man  was  lonely  in  the 
town,  and  full  six  to  seven  miles  from  home,  all 
this  hospitality  was  very  natural ;  and  aa  the 
Wemyss  family  was  rather  a  numerous  one,  male 
and  female,  it  was  not  precisely  unnatural,  that  he 
should  become  more  attached  to  them,  and  par- 
ticularly to  one  of  the  number  than,  perhaps  the 
strictest  prudence  would  have  dictated ;  for  Mr. 
Wemyss  was  a  merchant  of  some  magnitude  who 
had  ships  on  the  sea,  and  warehouses  on  the  land, 
had  been  a  councillor,  was  a  baiilic,  and  might, 
peradventure,  become  provost. 

The  gossiping  people  of  our  village,  had  many 
versions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  catastrophe 
occurred,  but  it  seemed  to  be  admitted  generally, 
that  David  Robertson  was  not  quite  so  foolish  as 
to  propose  then  and  there  to  marry  Miss  Jeaunio 
Wemyss,  who  was  even  his  junior,  and  he  was 
hardly  of  years  to  be  the  senior  of  any  marriage- 
able person  in  our  north  country,  where  people 
are  expected  before  taking  the  care  of  houses  of 
their  own  upon  their  hands,  to  have  reached  that 
period  of  life  known  amongst  us  as  the  years  of 
discretion. 

Matters  are  differently  managed  in  "  the  sister 
isle"  where  it  seems  to  be  considered  the  first 
duty  of  a  human  creature  to  escape  from  the 
trammels  of  parents  and  get  married;  but,  of 
course,  in  Scotland  we  have  a  national  character 
for  prudence,  which  David  Robertson  had  no 
design  to  contraveut.  However,  by  some  sort  of 
mistake,  it  came  out  that  Miss  Jeanuie  and  David 
were  in  a  manner  half  engaged,  with  their  own 
consent,  and  without  asking  that  of  the  higher 
authorities.  Thereupon  Mr.  Wemyss,  who  was  a 
very  proud  man  in  his  road  through  life,  and  be- 
lieved that  David's  path  lay  beneath  his,  and 
almost  out  of  sight ;  not  being  exactly  willing  to 
give  one  of  his  daughters  to  any  lad  whom  he 
might  patronise,  actually  spoke  of  the  matter  to 
the  deaconry,  as  a  subject  requiring  the  severe 
discipline  of  the  Church,  grounding  his  argument 
upon  the  commandment  that  children  should  obey 
their  parents,  although  there  had  been  no  particular 
disobedience  in  the  case.  The  deaconry  were 
willing  to  oblige  a  wealthy  member  in  anything 
reasonable,  but  this  course  being  unreasonable,  the 
application  was  dismissed,  and  long  betore  that 
David  Robertson  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
practice  of  visiting  at  the  Wemyss' — and  what  was 
almost  inconvenient  from  his  employment,  for  his 
master  wrought  for  Mr.  Wemyss,  and  feared  to 
lose  a  good  customer.  The  latter  step  was 
not  one  of  absolute  importance,  as  the  young  man 
waited  to  dismiss  himself,  and  see  the  way  of 
working  in  other  towns  for  a  time ;  but  then 
it  made  a  talk,  and  was  inconvenient  in  that 
manner. 

Robertson  felt  tliat  Miss  Jeannie  might  be  in 
some  way  the  subject  of  surveillance,   if  he   re- 
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mainad  in  our  neighbourhood  ;  and  &o  be  decided 
to  leave  his  bome  for  Australia.  That  decision  was, 
of  course,  the  cause  of  some  difference  of  opinion 
at  Nether  Stanes,  but  the  elder  Mr.  Robertson 
was  well  acquainted  with  tbe  world's  ways,  and  ! 
thought  his  son  might  do  better  there  than  at 
home.  There  was  no  necessity  for  allowing  the 
emigrant  to  leave  empty-handed,  nor  was  there 
any  trouble  of  that  kind  ;  but  the  neighbours  all 
felt  that  they  were  losing  a  very  creditable  young 
person ;  although,  in  their  love  of  gosstpping,  they 
oould  not  help  laughing  over  his  misfortunes,  and 
he  felt  that. 

loung  Master  Rose  was  an  active  boy  at  this 
time,  and  he  heard  the  tale  from  the  gamekeeper 
or  the  groom,  and  rode  over  to  Nether  Stanes  and 
heard  it  there,  and  back  to  his  grand -uncle,  and 
told  it  to  him ;  and  so  next  morning  the  Blink- 
bonnie  carriage  was  at  the  door  of  the  Wemyss's, 
and  Mr.  Wemyss,  who  had  just  finished  breakfast, 
was  highly  gratified.  Mr.  Rose  was  not  one  of 
the  circumlocutionary  sort  of  persons,  and  so  he 
offered  at  once,  not  from  himself  but  from  the 
children,  to  settle  all  possible  pecuniary  objec- 
tions in  the  case,  at  any  proper  time.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Wemyss  must  have  eaten  something  very 
indigestible  for  breakfast,  and  would  not  hear  of 
his  daughter  marrying  any  person  needing  the  gift 
of  money ;  and,  perhaps,  he  was  the  more  positive 
on  that  point,  as  Mrs.  Wemyss  opposed  his  view, 
being  rather  a  sympathising  person,  who  possibly 
never  forgot  David  Robertson's  connexion  with 
the  family  of  Blinkbonnie ;  although  he  himself 
wanted  to  forget  it  so  much,  that  it  was  only  by 
little  kindnesses  to  his  young  sisters,  that  the 
Misses  Rose  could  show  that  they  had  any  grati- 


tude for  not  being  left  to  smother  among  tk 
snow. 

The  pride  of  the  Robertsons  got  up  in  a  blue 
like  that  of  the  Wemyss's,  and  so,  althoogfa  Mr. 
Cairns  was  commissioned  to  show  tbe  baillie  i 
certain  document  that  made  it  elear  that  D&fid 
Robertson  would  be  a  respectable  man  i{  he  mu* 
vived  Mr.  Rose,  and  that  any  money  given  to  him 
now  was  only  an  anticipatioii*  yet  the  good  iatea- 
tions  of  the  lawyer  also  fdl  throogh. 

80  David  Robertson  left  our  laud  with  oortain 
letters  dated  from  Blinkbonnie  to  old  friends  in 
Australia,  and  the  only  good  to  him  that  ooold  be 
done  by   the  Roses   was   to  call  often  it  tbe 
Wemyss's  and  drive  out  the  disconsolate  Miis 
Jeannie,  and  keep  her  with  themselves  for  days  at 
first,  and  then  for  weeks,  which  was  a  mattsc  as 
proper  and  straight  as  the  most  staunch  defender 
of  propriety  oould  desire,  for  the  Roses  were  ex- 
ceedingly respectable  (two  carriages  and  a  risiag 
rental),  while  the  elder  Mr.  Rose  was  a  very  aged 
man,  and  Master  Rose  only  a  winsome  boy  who 
thought  himself  entitled,  however,  to  enact  the 
the  deputy  of  his  4u6traliau  friend  in  a  vtrj 
extravagant  way,  so  that  Miss  Jeannie,  if  she  bad 
not  been  an  astonishingly  sensible  young  lady, 
might  have  accumulated  a  fortune  in  jewellery. 

I  should  not  have  to  apologise  for  telling  at  this 
length  how  some  great  family  was  founded  fits 
hundred  years  since,  by  a  sucoessfol  cattle  reiver, 
or  some  strong  handed  man  who  won  battles  thai 
never  should  have  been  fought ;  but  as  I  am  only 
telling  how  the  richest  family  at  this  moment  ia 
Australia  came  to  be  there  at  all,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  destroy  any  interest  in  the  tale  by  pleading 
the  end  as  an  excuse  for  the  beginning. 


POETS    AND    POETRY.— No.  V. 


Sbtebal  months  have  passed  since  we  opened  any 
of  the  works  of  the  modern  poets  with  the  inten- 
tion of  noticing  their  character  and  worth.  Ob- 
jections are  made  by  some  persons  to  our  whole- 
sale classification  among  the  poets  of  all  versifiers, 
and  those  who  try  to  make  verses.  The  objection 
is  not  supported  by  analogies  from  the  other  pro- 
fessions. We  know  personally  six  or  seven 
members  of  Parliament  who  have  no  earthly 
pretension  to  be  considered  legislators,  and  yet  we 
are  compelled  to  concede  to  them  the  use  of  that 
name,  because  they  are  in  the  Legislature.  When 
any  one  person  knows  half-a-dozen  wrong  men  in 
one  particular  place,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  is 
with  their  cUss  rather  encumbered.  The  most 
determined  martinet  or  stickler  for  calling  men  by 
their  right  names,  cannot  deny  that  he  has  heard 
of  a  few  generals  who  certainly  were  never  qualified 
to  be  soldiers.  We  all  know— all  of  us,  that  is, 
who  know  the  country— many  lawyers    far    too 


good  for  their  profession,  as  it   stands  in  genenl 
repute,  and  yet  there  they  are  lawyers.    We 
the  fact  with' some  regret,  yet  it  is  true,  that  a 
number  of  persons   have  "reverend 
before  their  names  on  cards,  who  absolately 
to  be  particular  in  titular  matters,   for 
them  nobody  could  guess  that    thej  belt 
the  pastorate,  or  had  any  intellectual   qui 
for  its  work.     The  same  confusion   exists  erefy* 
where.    One-half  of  the  direotors  of   the  Eo: 
British  Bank  acknowledged  that  iliejshoaki 
have  been  directors  of  any  bank,  and  the 
and  shareholders  unite  in  saying  tbe 
of  the  other  half.      Therefore    we  keep  to 
custom  of  calling  everything  a    poem  Uui 
to  us  in  verse.  It  may  be  a  bad  poem,  but  ve 
no  better  name  to  give  it. 

Tbe   uppermost  volume  of    tbe  preaettt  ki 
entitled  "Tbe  Statue  Shrine,"*    aGn^l^^ 
London  :  Hull,  Virttie,  p.  ISO, 
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pntd  on  the  thidcest  paper  thai  we  hare  ever 
met  in  poetrj,  as  if  the  copies  were  meant  to  be 
u  endoriog  as  the  legend  itself ;  reckoning  for 
tiie  latter,  from  the  possible  date  to  the  present 
%;— and  intended  to  gratify  the  paper  manafao- 
twen.  The  engra?ing  on  the  cover,  of  a  rivulet 
and  a  wall,  and  female  figures,  with  dark  moon- 
ini»>  snnly  represent  the  hills  of  Greece  a  little 
dizker  tbn  thej  should  be.  Truly  they  resemble 
titt  fog  end  of  the  Grampians,  with  a  slight  reach 
of  ronshine  beyond  the  Girdleness.  That  is  Captain 
Wgetty*8  country. 

The  "Statue  Shrine*'  tells  the  story  of  Hylas 
and  Melina.    The  maiden  lived  in  one  of  the  isles 
of  Greece,  with  her  two  brothers  aud  theii  father. 
The  ktter  was  an  old  soldier,  who  had  fought  for 
Albens,  and  sent  bis  two  boys  to  follow  his  foot- 
steps, while  their  sister  girt  their  swords  around 
tiiem  ere  they  left  the  home  to  which  they  were 
»c?er  to  return.     Hylas,  their  comrade,  came  to 
WI  the  story  of  their  death  in  victory.     He  was 
tt  Athenian  captain,  and  he  became  the  lover  of 
Mciina.  His  bravery  aud  skill  were  acknowledged 
^the  Athenians,  who  made  him  their  general. 
Kb  fint  campaign  was  rendered  unsuccessful  by 
"W  who  fled  in  treachery.     He  was  gaining  the 
"jwnd,  when  a  new  general,  sent  by  the  jealous 
^^mans,  arrifcd  in  his  camp  to  supersede  him. 
«dedincdto  be  replaced  until  the  battle  should 
•■Wshed.     He  gained.     The  army  returned  in 
^B|*  to  Athens  ;  but  the  Senate,  aggrieved  by 
^J^popokrity  of  «ihe  general,  charged  him  with 
■w«t    It  was  a  pretence.     Nevertheless  he  was 
tad  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  die.     The  Senate, 
■J*«  mwcy,  allowed  him  the  selection  of  the 
»we  in  which  he  would  die.      He  preferred  for 
»c  manner  of  his  death  the  opening   of  a  vein 
Wde  the  rivulet  that  sprung  from  the  hill  which 
owrlooked  a  valley,  with  a  villa  in  it,  belonging 
teMelina.     That  faithful  maiden  chose  to  die 
™  him ;  and   having  observed  the  manner  in 
^  the  surgeon  opened  a  vein  in  the  body  of 
ffl^  ^e  copied  the  operation  precisely  on  her 
PJ*^  So  the  lovers  died   together;  and   the 
*6wsns,  repenting  them  of  the  evil  which  they 
yfaw*  <»dered  a  statue  to  be  erected  lo  their 
9j^»  even  where  they  died. 
A^flr  history  is  woven  into  a  poem,  abounding 
g.yonJ  and  sage  reflections,  very  like    the 
^'iUg  passage : — 

«■•«»«■  woman  loved  I  ihe  grove 
li    m^  ^  ^'^  entwining  love, 

y»  two  yonng  trees,  the  forest's  pride, 
'    *y  ap  ill  bnnty,  side  by  side ; 
*    J55*^  ***•■  E^ec*  and  numberless 

Iw  kShw§  flannt  in  sommer  dress, 
^   ^61  tlie  woodmnn  notes  their  shade, 
i-  5**°?  demmoda  their  sheltering  wood  ; 
^  nnng  in  the  forest  glade, 
j*Md»  bii  home  in  solitodc, 
■*  ■?•»»  those  trees  to  shade  his  cot, 
gMjpi&  his  happy  lot ; 
^ gSfe  IwMity  then  moat  truly  shown, 
■  ffKiMii,  best  felt,  when  most  alouc. 
WVMSaa'a  lote,  when  fall  around 


The  friends  of  man,  doth  fairest  show 
It's  beaotj  o'er  the  desert  ground 
Towering  above  the  waste  of  woe. 

Thai  the  brave  Melina's  spirit  towered. 
When  fortone  round  her  hero  lowered. 
She  felt  the  first  sweet  thought  depart ! 
Nor  in  in  the  world's  sight,  as  her  own. 
Deemed  she  the  Hyhu  of  her  heart 
Lived  longer  on  that  loOy  throne. 
Where  never  in  imperial  state, 
Sat  mortal  throned  above  man's  hate. 

Ora»,  and  other  Poem,  by  AlexjLndbe  T. 
M'Leav,  has  originated  in  a  poetical  district.  The 
author  dates  his  preface  from  the  Curtcraigs,  near 
Pollokshaws.  The  mere  names  would  almost  make 
a  man  or  woman  a  poet.  The  sluggish  Cart,  as  it 
struggles  through  the  grounds  of  Pollokshaws, 
looks  very  like  a  stream  that  has  determined  to  take 
the  world  easy.  It  knows  nothing,  as  it  dallies 
among  the  green  banks  and  gowans  of  Pollokshaws, 
of  what's  before  it,  ere  it  has  been  boiled  over  half-a- 
dozen  times,  and  mingled  up  with  all  sorts  of  co- 
lours and  dyes,  in  passing  through  the  town  of 
Paisley,  which  even  the  Cart  fails  to  cleanse—al- 
though it  suffers  terribly  in  the  attempt — on  to  its 
partnership  with  the  greater  Clyde,  and,  of  course, 
into  the  noisy  world  of  waters,  with  all  their  tur- 
moil, that  have  opened  out  many  paths  for  them- 
selves past  isle  and  mountain. 

Renfrewshire  has  been  productive  of  poets  and 
heroes.  It  was  the  native  county  of  Scotland's 
first  name  in  heroism  and  statesmanship — the 
name  that  still  thrills  through  the  blood  of  this 
land  in  its  every  corner — and  since  then,  in  arms, 
and  arts,  and  literature,  it  has  kept  a  high  place. 

Will  Alexander  T.  M*Lean  add  to  or  support 
its  character  P  The  answer  will  depend  upon  the 
care  wherewith  he  watches  over  his  productions. 
"  Oran  "  is  ambitious^a  drama— aud  might  have 
repaid  a  stricter  readbg  before  publication,  for  it 
contains  many  passages  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered, 

Speak  kindly,  ever  kindly : — words  can  pierce 
The  faithful  heart,  as  well  as  pointed  steel. 
A  look  has  withered  hope,  as  frost  oonsnmee 
The  flowerets'  maiden  bloom,  and  weary  years 
Have  failed  to  expiate  the  load  of  woe, 
Which  that  unloving  look  hath  thrust  npon  the  soaL 
And  oh  t  that  lips  formed  for  the  speech  of  love. 
Should  e'er  let  pass  those  deeply  poisoned  words, 
That  horrify  the  night  with  darkened  thoughts. 
And  from  the  pillow  frighten  balmy  sleep, 
As  if  a  fiend  lay  there. 

Other  pages  contain  passages  of  considerable 
power,  and  often  original  thonght. 

The  writer  evidently  regards  the  future  as  a 
prolongation  of  the  present,  in  which  the  affections 
or  the  passions,  the  good  or  bad,  grow  stronger, 
aud  in  the  bad  more  terrible.  It  is  a  favourite 
theory  in  our  days,  when  everything  must  be  ex- 
plained. Perhaps  we  want  to  explain  too  much, 
and  we,  who  can  do  so  little  for  ourselves,  trust 
too  little.  Our  own  weakness  might  lead  us  into 
more  trustful  moods  of  mind  than  are  generally 
cherished,  or  even  sought.      Still,  of  course,   the 
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descriptive  speonUtion,  being  after  ibe  manner  of 
our  classic  models,  is  legitimate. 

So  wan  the  spirit  of  Earth  Against  Searen, 

And  ifeka  to  lead  maB*t  erriag  ttrpa  to  tread 

The  sensnoot  parita  that  wile  to  niin*s  brink, 

Then  hnrla  hini  headlong  into  the  abyaa 

Of  helplesa,  irretrierable  detpair. 

Ooold  we,  at  from  a  peak  teeare,  look  down 

Into  that  awfnl  sink  of  bloated  guilt, 

Where  riot  in  their  dismal  wretchedness. 

Those  that  erst  trode  Ood*s  earth  with  boastful  foo«, 

And  langhed  to  scorn  the  fatare  of  their  fate. 

Afraid  we*d  shrink,  as  if  an  adder  stnng, 

And,  in  oar  wonderment,  all  anxions  aak, 

Why  Heaven  oVrtams  not  on  their  impions  heads, 

The  battknenta  of  hell,  aod  oloae  those  lips 

On  which  snch  blasphemies  are  wont  to  pUy  P 

And  yet  snch  boasters  walk  our  earth,  and  langh 

At  fooU  who  think  that  death,  at  last,  gives  birth 

To  endless  joy,  or  everlasting  woe  ! 

The  value  of  **  Oran  "  is  chiefly  in  this  class  of 
moral  reflections,  raised  upon  a  dramatic  scheme, 
but,  of  course,  not  meant  for  representation.  The 
author  might  have  advantageously  compressed  his 
thought  into  fewer  verses,  and  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  lines  that  are  not  elegant,  as, 
Those  who  hare  glorioos  or  inglorious  fell. 

A  poem  of  this  character  has  its  breaks  in  rhym- 
ing verse.  The  heroes  and  heroines  sing  aud  talk 
in  verse  like  Hamlet  and  Ophelia ;  but  not  quite  so 
well ;  although  many  of  these  minor  pieces  show 
what  might  have  been  effected  with  care  and  time. 

Pvt  oft  beard  that  dreams  are  bat 

The  photographs  of  dim  futarity ; 

And  that  their  language  thoogh  but  darkly  uttered, 

Tet  hath  a  meaning  that  should  share  our  ear. 

Making  dreams  photographs  of  the  future  is 
in  one  way  not  a  bad,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  true 
idea.  There  are  three  classes  of  dreams — those 
that  originate  in  heavy  suppers  under  the  name  of 
late  dinners,  accompanied  or  followed  by  copious 
driuking.  They  belong  to  the  night-mare  section, 
,  or  are  small  editions  of  delirium  tremens.  There 
are  dreams  formed  out  of  the  materials  of  the 
past.  And  there  are  dreams,  however  unintelli- 
gible, that  really  resemble  prophecies.  The  two 
latter  classes  are  dim  outlines  generally ;  shadows 
not  photographs,  for  the  sun  is  an  accurate  limner, 
and  leaves  nothing  out  of  his  paintings.  As  for 
the  dreams  that  are  interpreted  by  ntie  and  scale — 
thus  so-and-so  means  so-and  so — they  originate  in 
disordered  stomoohs,  or  a  cramped  leg,  or  a  twisted 
arm,  or  some  one  thing  or  other  entirely  uncomfor- 
table. 

The  author  of  "  Oran  "  will  be  quite  angry  with 
us  for  bidding  him  be  more  careful,  especially  as 
be  has  found  some  "  local  journals  that  publish," 
and  "  local  gentlemen  whose  taste  and  critical 
acumen  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  correct- 
nesa  of  their  judgment  " — who  have  given  him 
their  approbation,  and  he  does  not  see  how  these 
hard  words  only  say  that  **  the  judgment  of  these 
gentlemen  is  a  guarantee  for  their  judgment,'* 
yet  he  must  clear  away  such  lines  as  the  follow* 
ing — 


•   Bat  timely  aid  oame,  and  wa  two  were  took, 
And  carried  home,  to  all  appearance  dead. 

Then  other  people  will  be  offended  for  the  oeea- 
paney  of  their  preoious  time  with  our  advioe  to 
"  Oran,"  but  that  is  excusable  on  the  ground  tbst 
the  author  is  not  defective  in  genius,  and  writes 
with  a  good  purpose. 

MiekiM^  Maliecho*   by    Paul   RiCHABBaoi. 
This  volume  was  noticed  by  us,   if  we   rcmeaber 
rightly,  some  time  since.    This  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  a  new  edition,  with  the  addition  of  bitter  com:* 
plaints  in  rhyme  on  the  conduct  and   opinions  of 
Mr.  Richardson's   critics.      As  we  had  a  good 
opinion  to  give  of  this  author's  genius,  and  a 
doubtful  one  of  the  use  be  made  of  it,  perhaps  we 
are  not  included  in  the  general  anathema  of  critics 
and  criticisms ;    and  therefore  may  say  with  per- 
fect freedom   that  journalists   very  seldom  baj 
poetry  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  it;   and  if  sn 
author  cannot  take  their  remarks  in  good  part,  he 
may   save   himself  from   them   by   keeping  the 
volumes  in  the  custody  of  his  publisher.      The 
author  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  he  is  a  man  of 
temper  too,  hot  and  spicy  ;    a  very  bad  kind  of 
temper,  that  allows  him  to  call  other  persons  by 
hard  names,  but  cannot  bear  the  return.     He  cer- 
tainly is  not  over  nice  in  hb  own  criticisms  of  the 
politicians;    who  expects    the    world   to  glance 
tenderly  at  the  sins  of  the  poeta. 

There  is  a  little  man  of  mighty  will 

Has  dug  ap  all  his  little  path  of  ground. 

Riddled  and  sifted  o*er  and  o'er  agaia 

And  still  believes  in  gold  aad  diaotoads  there ; 

Whose  warlike  little  soul  is  ever  up 

On  tiptoe  crowing  like  a  bantam  cock. 

And  there  is  Ben  Disraeli,  very  like 

A  peacock  perching  on  a  pedestal. 

Set  up  for  the  admiring  wondermaat 

Of  all  the  big,  blick  eyes  in  niggerdom ; 

And  prouder  of  his  topknot  and  his  tail 

Than  if  heM  wings  to  cleave  the  mountain  air. 

And  his  most  noble  henchman  following 

With  measures  of  reform  to  illastraie. 

The  progress  of  a  crab-conservative. 

And  there  is  Tommy  Duncorobc,  whose  tongues  wags 

Like  the  shillelagh  of  a  drunken  Pat 

Belaboring  friends  and  foes.     And  flippant  FaB^ 

That  ancient  dandy  who  can  chat  and  chaff 

On  all  gay  matters  of  the  church  aad  state : 

The  shallowest  knave  that  e>r  their  breath  aaaJA  stfong 

Who  lodged  their  power  in  his  mischievooa  hands : 

What !  this  poor  champion  of  your  old  raaown. 

Who  loves  to  play  the  Tartar  to  the  weak. 

And  then  to  each  big  bully  bows  him  down  I— > 

Let  him  enjoy  his  triumph  for  a  d^ ; 

A  wind  will  scatter  bis  Ught-woren  web 

And  free  ye  ftom  the  policy  of  Pam. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  these  pagoaare 
objectionable  in  the  present  opinion  of  tbe  mid; 
and  we  think  that  the  world  is  right. 

Upward  and  Onward.  By  S.  W.  Pji&TSiM&f 
Mr.  Partridge  discourses  herein  most  sensibly  oa 
the  way  that  men  should  take  in  the  \rarld  {  aaA 
if  any  reader  of  his  work  will  follow  hia  adnoi^ 

*  Whitehurst,  Burtou-upon-Treut,  1  voL  yp.  |^ 
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ib^  vill  walk  through  life  in  its  pleasant  paths, 
for  wisdom's  "wajs  are  ways  of  pleasantness.*' 
The  poem  is  a  business  book  pretty  nearly  pro- 
portioned in  that  respect  to  the  mode  of  spending 
a  eommon  life  in  hard  work.  It  is  a  sensible 
po«ii^  wiih  maeh  poetry  in  it  too — a  very  difficult 
sort  of  book  to  write —and  full  of  valuable  aag- 
gesiions  like  the  following. 

Be  thoa  temperate. 
Yet,  ud  ia  all  thiogs.     Shan  the  tempting  gla^s. 
And  (ATern  company.     The  beaded  wioe 
Sparkles  with  rnby  lastre  in  the  cnp. 
Another  and  another — toait  on  toast ! 
Night  wanes,  but  yet  the  drinkers  are  not  gone : 
Oh,  how  inspiring  is  the  jaicefnl  grape 
What  poetry  there  is  in  sparkling  wine  ! 
Bat  fre»h  and  yellow  morning  blushes  in. 
And  shames  the  dull  lights  in  the  stifling  room  ; 
3Cor«  the  blear  eyes  of  tliat  pale  unmanned  crew. 
The  joy  is  gone,  the  reason,  dignity  ■ 

All  but  the  prose  of  a  beclouded  eye, 
A  brain  all  misty,  and  a  palsied  hand. 

And  if  all  men  only  could  and  would  act  upon 
the  following  lines,  the  world  would  more  closely 
resemble  good  poetry  in  its  reminiscences  than  it 
does  under  the  present  arrangement : — 

Keep  thou  £sir  accounts. 
Nor  let  thy  business  lack  transparency, 
I^st  men  suspect  thy  troth  and  uprightness. 
Mere  honesty  irf^  little,  nobly  strive 
For  honour  too.    Kemember,  character 
la  no  mean  capital !  an  honoured  aauM 
No  trilliag  stock-in-trade.    Be  pnnotual 
In  all  tby  dealings ;  in  thy  settlement 
Postpone  not,  with  the  poor  especially. 
Also  in  thy  engagements :  be  a  watch 
Thyself,  and  strike  the  hour  for  thoughtless  men. 

TMe  Jud^eut  of  the  Flood,  by  John  A.  Hbbaud  * 
There  is  a  solemn  feeling  connected  with  this  work, 
for  the  author  tells  us  that  it  has  occupied  his  time 
in  all  leisure  hours  for  thirty  years.  A  smaller  edi- 
tion of  this  poem  was  published  some  years  since. 
The  present  is  greatly  enlarged, — artd  although  not 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  enlargement — yet 
it  is  to  that  extent  enhanced  in  value.  We  can- 
not in  a  brief  notice  profess  to  trace  the  windings 
of  thb  stream  of  poetry  from  the  beginning  down 
to  the  end  of  the  first  division  in  the  world's 
history.  Mr.  Heraud  clearly  holds  the  universality 
of  the  deluge,  a  subject  on  which  we  cordially 
agree  with  him  ;  and  his  opinion  is  of  value  in  the 
discussion.  The  poem  is  a  history  of  man's  de- 
dine  after  the  fall,  and  the  struggles  of  Enoch, 
Metbusaleh,  Noah,  even  of  Adam  himself,  and  Seth, 
to  arrest  the  onward  progress  of  evil.  The  mate- 
rial is  so  small  that  the  poet  must  draw  deeply  on 
the  imagination  for  that  scaffolding,  on  which  his 
fabric  of  faith  ia  erected.  But  he  draws  beauti- 
fully, if  deeply,  on  that  credit.  Here  is  one  of 
these  drafts,  and  it  is  sweetly  musical. 

Esme  had  reached  Ardis,  eloquent  of  all 
The  beauty  of  Cain^s  daughters,  and  the  arts. 
And  arms  of  that  excelling  progeny. 
Kow  they  their  skiey  communings  forsook, 

*  LondoB  :  Pat  id  Bogue.    1  toU  pp.  870. 


And  fell  to  keen  discourse  on  what  they  heard. 
Comparing  woman  in  the  vale  with  her 
Upon  the  mountain  top. 

Cain's  daughter  sang. 
Was  voluble,  and  graceful  in  the  dance  ; 
Men  worshipped,  and  of  her  were  giants  born ; 
Air  burned  about  her,  and  fterce  passion  raged 
At  her  least  eye-glance. 

Like  a  thought  devout. 
Daughter  of  Ardis,  wer't  thou  in  thy  bower 
Of  delicacy  shrined.     MTho  listened  there. 
Had  heard  the  mother  prattling  to  the  children 
Tales  of  their  Father,  and  low  breathed  murmurs, 
Liice  the  sequestered  6tock-dove*s  brooding  murmur. 
Fall  of  maternal  tenderness — the  burthen. 
The  gladness  of  that  Sire's  return  at  even. 
When  he  should  take  the  sweet  boy  from  her  bosom, 
Or  on  his  daughter's  head  let  fall  the  tear. 
The  purest  that  can  fisU  from  human  eye ; 
While,  quiet  in  her  bliss,  she  should  await 
The  sweet  embrace ;  and  after  on  his  breast 
Reclined,  from  his  meek  lips  reoeiTed  aoooont 
What  knowledge,  wisdom,  truth,  the  sons  of  Qoi 
Had  won  from  large  discourse  on  loftiest  themes. 
Or  by  the  elders  of  the  brethren  taught, 
Or  from  Angelic  ministry  derived. 

Anon,  the  sun  went  down ;  their  hearts  first  bowed 
In  worship  pure,  then  folded  each  to  each. 
In  calm  repose ;  ...  the  stars  watched  over  then 

This  passage  is  an  explanation  of  a  very  brief 
statement  of  Scripture  that  has  occasioned  great 
trouble  to  the  commentators. 

We  copy  another  passage,  illustrative  of  the 
evils  that  prevailed  in  society  from  Tubal  Gain's 
mechanical  inventions,  which  became,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Gainite  family,  instruments  of  torture  and 
of  tyranny. 

Tubal  Gain  had  built  a  city  and  established 
manufactories, — 

In  knots  of  disputants  the  citizens 
Were  grquped,  engaged  on  argument  too  great 
To  spare  attention,  though  by  greatest  sight 
The  world  might  witness  wooed.    A  race  tbej  wera 
Of  meagre  artisans,  mechanic  slaves. 
Whose  boast  of  old  grew  that  the  common  weal 
By  them  was  built,  and  nourished  ;  authors  sole 
Of  riches  thqr,  producers  of  the  corn. 
The  oil,  the  clothing,  the  conveniencee, 
The  luxuries  which  'stablish  life ; 
And  right  it  was  that  who  created  thus. 
They  should  distribnte  wealth.     High  glee  was  theirs 
While  Tubal  Cain,  with  fair  Naamah  vain. 
His  sister,  and  his  spouse,  held  o*er  the  realm 
Dominion.     Willing,  to  her  various  lusts 
Stern  Tubal  Cain  the  wed  Naamah  left. 
And  bent  to  State  economy  his  mind. 
Skilful  or  to  commence,  or  to  promote 
Invention,  manufacture,  and  supply. 

Labour  he  urged,  and  diligence  he  loved. 
And  whoso  would,  of  him  employment  found. 
And  what  they  made  he  kepi  in  public  store, 
And  sold  to  who  could  purchase.     Thus  beoama 
Great  Tubal  Cain  of  human  industry 
Proprietor  and  lord ;  and,  for  exchange. 
Had  with  his  superscription  metal  stamped 
For  current  coin,  whence  lost  of  lucre  grew, 
Boot  of  all  eviL     Soon  he  made  decree. 
That  none  should  weave,  or  knit,  or  sew,  or  shape 
Sandal,  or  raiment,  save  of  slnfT  supplied 
From  out  his  store-house,  to  be  then  returned, 
And  wages  paid  for  labour,  whence  again  t 

At  a  taxed  price,  and  with  a  daty-roark,    OOQ IC 
*TwM  isaoed  to  tba  bnyer.    Thoa  waa  he  ^ 
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A  priacely  merchaBt,  a  maohaiiie  king ; 
Nor  many  wanting  wert,  who  taw,  is  sooh 
Coafoaion  of  all  ordert  blent  in  one, 
A  loved  eqaalitj  of  nuia  with  man. 
And  knew  not  all  were  nuMten  thnt,  or  ilaTee, 
Bonnd  by  no  geaerooi,  bat  by  tordid  links 
Of  commeree,  that  the  &ner  fedingi  blnntt. 
If  gain  alone  be  toaght.    Sooa,  like  a  blight. 
Gold  withered  happiaeie,  and  thai  it  proved 
Food  of  digeetion  hard  to  body,  or  tool. 
Both  in  the  city,  and  the  lands  abont 
Of  Enoe,  and  of  Naid. 


The  uiteddavian  world  was  full  of  uo,  but  wo 
•carcelj  know  tbe  nttare  of  its  guOt,  althongh  we 
ounoi  doubt  that  tbe  bollionists  were  bnqr  thn 
as  now  with  tbeir  obaios  and  fetters  of  gold. 

We  eaanot,  perhaps,  do  more  for  this  work,  vol 
tbe  meantime,  than  recommend  it  as  one  of  mncb 
learning  and  researob,  of  soand  vigorous  tbougbt, 
wortbj  of  tbe  name  acquired  by  its  author. 
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Thb  domestic  intelligence  of  tbe  past  few  weeks 
is  chiefly  parliamentary.  Tbe  ministry  have  been 
supported  by  considerable  majorities  in  refusing 
any  political  ebange  during  the  present  year. 
They  fall  back  upon  tbe  promise  of  a  reform  bill 
(or  1868.  They  bare  not  bad  tbe  same  support 
in  voting  public  money.  Their  proposal  of  map- 
ping Scotland  on  a  gigantic  scale  has  been  de- 
feated. Their  promise  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
towards  tbe  formation  of  a  park  for  Finsbury  has 
not  been  ratified.  Several  symptoms  have  been 
added  to  these,  of  a  rather  unruly  disposition 
among  the  majority. 

A  bill  for  repealing  tbe  ministers'  money  rate 
in  Ireland — an  obnoxious  and  paltry  tax  for  tbe 
payment  of  clergymen  belonging  to  tbe  established 
cburcb,  in  part ;  and  that  part  so  small  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  quarrelling  for,  even  by  a  tollman,  has 
been  carried  over  its  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  139. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland  has  declared  against 
small  borougbs,  and  in  favour  of  extending  the 
francbise  to  all  persons  residing  in  counties  who 
bave  an  income  of  one  hundred — or  even  fifty — 
pounds  per  annum.  He  evidently  follows  in  the 
shadow  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  tbus  we  learn  that  an 
equalisation  of  tbe  constituencies  will  be  carried 
witb  the  consent  of  tbe  Opposition.  Tlie  bill  for 
tbepunisbmentof  false reportingon  their  accounts  or 
profits  by  tbe  directors  of  public  companies  will 
pass  during  tbe  session,  and  the  measure  will  en- 
sure greater  honesty  than  has  always  hitherto  been 
shown  by  some  men  who  occasionally  get  into 
places  of  trust,  and  abuse  tbe  confidence  that  has 
been  placed  in  them,  although  the  number  of  cul- 
pable parties  is  comparatively  small. 

A  Government  prosecution  of  the  directors  in 
tbe  Boyal  British  Bank  has  been  commenced,  and 
tbe  bail  required  for  their  appearance — two  in  two 
tbousand  pounds  each,  and  four  thousand  pounds 
of  personal  security,  in  itself  wortbless— implies  a 
beavy  offence. 

Nine  out  of  the  ten  Directoi^s  implicated  are  in 
custody,  or  have  given  bail,  and  Mr.  Cameron  also 
is  within  the  meshes  of  the  law.  The  estate  will 
yield  10s.  in  the  pound  for  the  creditors,  any  fur- 


ther sum  whicb  they  may  receive  must  be  derived 
from  a  compromise  witb  tbe  sharebolders. 

Tbe  House  of  Peers  has  passed  a  measure 
which,  if  carried  with  its  amendments,  will 
terminate  private  prosecutions  for  criminal  eoo- 
versation,  and  render  the  crime  a  misdeffleanour, 
punishable  by  fine  on  proof.  Tbe  bill  will  also 
facilitate  divorce  in  cases  of  tliat  kind.  It  may 
not  be  so  liberal  as  tbe  Scotcb  law  on  the  subject, 
but  will  be  an  absolute  improvement  on  tbe  bar- 
barous state  of  tbe  English  law. 

The  bill  to  relieve  Jews  from  civil  disabilities 
bas  been  made  a  Cabinet   measure.     It  is  not 
even  yet  likely  to  pass  through  the  Peers;  thougb 
it  bas  tbe  Commons,  after  a  strenuous  opposition, 
at  every  stage.     Against   tbe  intention  of   tbe 
Qovemment,  a  clause  was  introduced,  disqualifying 
Jews  from  certain  offices,  such   as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  of  exercuing  any  ecclesiastical  patronage 
which  may  fall  in  by  virtue  of  tbe  oflke.    The 
House  of  Commons  has  also  rejected  a  Govern- 
ment proposition  of  a  grant  of  £50,000  for  a  park 
at  Finsbury.     The  opposition  was  led  by  Mr,  W. 
Williams  (ennobled  by  '*  Punch'*  ami  by  hima^ 
member  for  Lambeth,  wbicb  borough  has  a  pack 
ready  made  by  public  money,  at  KenningtoD,  and 
in   close  proximity  to  another  in   formation  at 
Battersea,  likewise  at  the  public  expense,  and  to 
reach  wbicb,  other  persons  than  tbe  LambetUans 
will  bave  to  pay  a  bridge  toll.     Tbe  motion  w«s 
seconded  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Shelley,  whose  oonstiUen^ 
enjoy  the  use  of  St.  James*s  Green  and  Hyde-parks, 
within   themselves,  and  the  EegentVpark  aaid 
Kensington-gardens,  within  an   easy  walk.     Tbe 
first  honourable  member  also  moved  anoUier  anviqg 
ift  the  miacellaneous  estimates,  tbe  effect  of  whkk 
would  have  been,  had  it  been  carried,  that  half  of 
certain  official  residences  was  to  be  painted  ikm 
year,  and  tbe  painting  of  tbe  other  half  wo«U. 
bave  been  deferred  to  a  further  period,  tbe  boiBea 
thereby  keeping  the  College  of  PhysiciaBs  and  tte 
Union  Club,  on  the  west  side  of  TraCilgar>sqnBie 
in  countenancf,  each  half  of  which  batldtD|^  fot 
it  is  all  onr,  is  white  and  black  altemat^j« 

A  bill  to  improve  the  matrimonial  law    of  fti|f^. 
land  bas  descended  to  tbe  Confmons  from  Uho  ] 
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ia  mn  imperfect  state  certainly— yet  the  best  enact- 
ment on  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  proposed. 
The  army  and  navy  estimates  have  been  fully 
▼oted,  and  the  Government  have  determined  to  have 
A  short  session. 

The  Grand  Duke  Oonstantine  of  Hossia  visited 
the  Queen  at  Osborne,  and  remained  two  days ; 
bat  he  either  was  not  invited  to  inspect  our  dock- 
yards and  manufactories,  or  he  thought  them 
unworthy  of  a  visit,  for  he  only  saw  the  Isle  of 
Wight — and  no  military  secrets  exist  there.  The 
Grenadier  company  of  the  93rd  Kegiment  were 
employed  as  his  guard  of  honour ;  and  elicited  the 
admiration  of  the  Grand  Duke ;  but  the  Eussians 
had  seen  them  before — when  they  barred  the  road 
isto  Balakkva.  The  93rd  Grenadiers,  or  the 
regiowat  altogtther,  are  not  likely  to  l>e  kept  as 
aeerets  where  work  has  to  be  done. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  kept 
the  seeret  manufactory  of  military  missiles  closed 
against  bis  visitor  from  St.  Petersburgh,  although 
it  was  shown  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who  arrived 
in  Pftris  after  the  Grand  Duke  left  that  capital. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  offence  that  might  be  felt 
in  the  north  at  this  preference  of  a  second-class 
Kiog^  to  the  ton  of  a  irst-dass  Emperor,  the 
Pariaisn  press  were  desired  to  avoid  any  notice  of 
the  Tiait  made  to  this  "  work  of  secresy,**  by  the 
Franoh  Emperor  and  his  second  guest.  Some 
psrties  have  insisted  that  the  visit  was  celebrated 
bj  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  distinguished  party 
akmg  with  the  works ;  and  that  the  failure  ex- 
phdns  the  secrety  required  from  the  press.  The 
former  seems  to  be  the  more  natural  explanation ; 
bat  the  Hfe  of  Napoleon  III.  is  always  in  danger. 
niaA  is  the  price  of  being  an  Emperor  in  France. 

liouis  Napoleon  has  contrived  to  get  over 
the  elections  of  siembers  to  his  Parliament  in 
Franee,  but  it  has  been  a  tougher  matter  than  he 
expected ;  the  votes  in  Paris  ran  at  the  rate  of 
110,000  for,  and  95,000  against,  the  Government, 
indicsting  a  feeling  of  independence  that  may 
gather  strength  and  be  troublesome. 

An  advance  has  been  made  by  the  French  sue- 
ceaefolly  into  the  farther  recesses  of  their  African 
opponents.  It  was  attended  by  a  battle  which 
involved  more  loss  than  has  occurred  recently  in 
Freadi  victories  within  the  Algerine  colony. 

The  foreign  intdligence  comprises  an  attempt 
to  asaataiBate  tlie  King  of  Naples ;  an  effort  that 
wfll  be  successful,  we  fear,  on  some  day,  unless 
that  gentleman  improve  his  habits. 

The  int^Uigenoe  from  America  confirms  former 
reports  of  the  defeat  of  Walker,  and  the 
rescue  of  Nicaragua  from  the  grasp  of  the  pio- 
neer of  United  States  filibusterism.  The  people 
of  the  Southern  States  have  queer  musical  notions. 
The  aathoaties  of  New  Orleans  neglected  to  pay 
for  the  fares  up  the  river  of  one  hundred 
of  two  hundred  of  Walker's  men,  whom  a  British 
captain  (Dunlop,  ILN.)  had  conveyed  free  from 
Oeotral  America.  The  captain  was  compelled  to 
givs  s  bond  lor  thehr  fares  on  a  river  steamer,  but 


one  of  the  New  Orleans  dubs  repaid  the  money. 
When,  however.  General  Walker,  who  had  sur- 
rendered upon  terms,  virtually,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  force,  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  he  was  met 
by  musical  bands,  playing  '*  See  the  conquering 
hero  comes." 

The  extraordinary  measures  adopted  against 
Central  America  from  the  States  have  failed 
therefore,  but,  as  if  peace  could  never  per- 
fectly reign  in  that  quarter,  New  Granada,  to 
which  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  belongs,  is  on  the 
eve  of  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain  on  one  subject, 
and  with  the  United  States  on  another.  The  New 
Granadians  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  British 
Government,  but  the  States  would  exact  onerous 
conditions ;  if  they  were  successful.  Spain  with 
all  its  incapacity  clings  like  a  leech  to  the  nearly 
matiuum  corpm  of  Mexico,  and  insists  upon  satis- 
faction for  some  claims  real,  or  imaginary,  upon 
that  republic. 

Famine  prevails  in  some  of  the  United  States, 
caused  partly  by  the  extreme  length  of  the  winter 
— which  must  have  exhausted  the  stodcs  of  grain 
in  some  places,  while  in  others  abundant  supplies 
are  stored.  This  calamity  has  been  chiefly  expe- 
rienced in  the  northern  parts  of  Michigan,  where 
examples  of  death  by  starvation  have  occurred. 
It  has  also  reached  the  states  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Tenessee,  where  the  price  of  food, 
dear  through  scarcity,  has  been  enhanced  by 
speculation.  A  desire  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  the  slaves  is  the  cause  of  the  famine. 
Ck>tton  has  rated  high  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
to  increase  the  culti?ation  of  it,  the  tillage  of  com 
and  wheat  has  been  laid  aside,  depending  entirely 
for  a  supply  of  these  necessaries  upon  the  western 
states  Fortunately,  the  grain  crops  there  pro- 
mise to  be  most  abundant ;  but  if  any  failure 
take  place,  the  consequences  must  be  fearful. 

The  exhibition  of  works  of  Fine  Art,  at  Man- 
chester, has  been  successful  with  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  but 
it  has  not,  according  to  some  parties,  attracted 
the  working  classes  in  the  anticipated  numbers. 
We  cannot  tell  what  may  have  been  anticipated, 
but  over  ten  thousand  visitors  in  one  day  looks 
very  like  success  among  all  classes. 

The  distribution  of  the  Victoria  Crosses  by  her 
Mi^esty  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  36th  June,  was  a 
brilliant  spectacle  closing  the  late  war  in  a  credit- 
able manner.  The  Victoria  Cross  will  long  be 
valued  by  the  wearers,  and  will  incite  to  deeds  of 
heroism  men,  who  are  now  only  boys.  It  is  the 
only  distinction  of  an  honorary  nature  open  to  all 
classes. 

An  effort  most  respectably  supported  has  been 
made  to  obtain  a  guarantee  for  the  Euphrates 
Valley  Railway  from  the  Government,  which  we 
trust  will  be  successful. 

Several  meetings  in  the  large  towns  have  oc- 
curred in  favour  of  the  navigable  Egyptian  Canal 
and  they  have  been  promot^  by  the  dread  of  a 
scarcity  of  cotton  which  has  also  led  to  some  Par- 
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li«mentarj  diaeoaaions  oo  the  sbw  rate  at  which 
tho  ooQstraotioii  cf  Indian  rails  and  roads  progress. 

THE  HAHDEL  7ESTIVAL. 

Thb  Handel  Festival  formed  the  leading  feature 
of  Ijoodon  life  in  June.  It  was  a  rehearsal,  we 
presume,  of  the  centenary  celebration  proposed  in 
1859,  and  unlike  rehearsals  usually,  was  profitable. 
The  musical  performers  and  vocalists  collected  by 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  were  more  in  number 
than  ever  were  previously  engaged  in  the  execu- 
tion of  Handel's  oratorios;  or,  indeed,  of  any 
music  whatever  in  Europe.  Five  hundred  instru- 
mental and  two  thousand  vocal  musicians  occupied 
the  orchestra,  and  required  rather  more  space  than, 
it  is  said,  the  largest  music  hall  in  Britain  could 
give.  "  It  has  been  said,"  but  of  course,  in  error ; 
although  tho  mere  saying,  from  its  being  very 
common,  conveys  an  idea  of  magnitude  in  the 
featival,  perhaps  more  useful  than  the  exact  statis- 
tics in  feet  and  inches. 

The  great  organ,  built  not  precisely  for  this 
festival,  but  for  the  Crystal  PaJace,  where  alone 
the  assemblage  could  have  found  space,  occupies 
itself  forty  by  thirty  feet,  weighs  ifty  tons,  has 
two-and-twenty  bellows,  and  far  over  four  thou- 
sand pipes,  from  tubes  like  a  quill  in  diameter  and 
aa  inch  in  length  to  others  like  the  funnel  of  a 
Cunard  steamer,  but  longer  perhaps.  This  organ 
it  the  largest  iu  the  world. 

Every  matter  connected  with  the  festival  was 
superlative.  It  was  the  most  numerously  attended 
musical  performance  of  which  we  have  any  au- 
thentic record,  at  least  with  a  price  attached  to 
the  tickets  of  admission.  The  orchestra  comprised 
the  largest  number  of  persons  ever  associated  in 
modem  times  for  a  musical  purpose.  The  build- 
ing where  both  parties  met  is  probably  the  largest 
and  the  strangest  in  the  world.  The  very  drum 
was  the  largest  known  drum ;  although  that  name 
scarcely  conveys  to  common  ears  the  idea  of  this 
huge  buffalo's  robe.  Necessarily  the  music  of 
choristers,  drum,  organ,  violins,  and  all  the  other 
accompaniments  was  louder  than  any  other  musical 
sounds  in  our  remembrance,  but  not  unpleasant. 
Such  are  the  superlatives. 

HandeFs  oratorios  can  only  be  described  by  a 
musician,  although,  happily,  they  can  be  enjoyed 
by  those  who  are  not  musicians.  Their  composer 
was  the  Shakespere  of  music,  and  has  had  no 
rival,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  other  great  men, 
the  world  only  dbcovered  the  full  extent  of  his 
genius  after  his  death.  The  present  generation 
are  innocent  on  that  subject,  for  he  died  now 
ninety-eight  years  since. 

The  fears  entertained  by  many  skilful  persons 
that  the  Crystal  Palaee  would  do  something  or 
other  to  mar  the  harmouy  of  the  performance, 
were  disappointed.  We  observe  that  credit  has 
been  given  to  the  Palace  for  having  no  echo  what- 
ever— very  erroneously,  we  must  say.  Echo 
held  4ts  place,  and  replied  very  pleasantly  indeed, 
but  witlkout  reflecting  any  mischief  that  we  could 
hear,  or  bearing  tsould  understand  to  be  mischief. 


Further,  we  have  read  that  there  was  no  vibratioa 
of  the  network  of  iron  rods  that  support  the 
galleries  and  roof ;  but  that  also  is  erroneous.  The 
drum  that  shook  the  gaseliers  of  Exeter  Hall  did 
not  in  reality  shake  this  Palace  until  "  roof  aad 
rafters  a'  did  dirl'* — but  the  atreogth  of  sound 
was  quite  perceptible  among  the  iron  wires  on 
which  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  his  friends  have  been 
pleased  to  suspend  their  fellow  men,  with  perfect 
security,  we  believe,  to  life  and  limb ;  otherwise, 
we  should  not  have  placed  either  the  one  or  tb 
other  in  any  hazard,  even  for  the  sake  of  Handel 
and  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 

The  execution  of  the  three  oratorbs  was  per- 
fectly successful  From  the  professional  musiciant 
the  highest  success  was  reasonably  expected. 
Madame  NoveUo,  Miss  Dolby,  Mr.  Reeves,  tod 
all  the  other  professional  vocalists,  under  circoia- 
stances  difficult  even  to  them,  were  almost  certain 
of  achieving  professional  triumphs.  The  arduous 
duty  devolving  on  M.  Costa  was  sure  to  be  met 
The  harmonious  performances  of  the  choruses  was 
a  different  matter,  and  the  promoters  must  have 
experienced  considerable  anxiety  on  that  subject. 
The  two  thousand  five  hundred  members  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Societies  had  never  acted  together 
until  the  I2th  of  June,  when  they  met  iu  Exeter 
Hall,  many  of  them  being  brought  from  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  The  choruses  were  reheacwd 
on  the  13  th,  before  an  audience  of  five  or  six 
thousand  persons.  The  oratorios  of  the  15th  and 
17th  brought  together  audiences  of  more  than 
eleven  thousand,  and  that  of  the  19th,  "  Israel  in 
E^i^ypt'*  had  an  audience  exceeding  twenty  thousand. 
We  assume  moreover  that  these  audiences  con- 
tained a  larger  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
musically  educated  persons.  No  assumption  need 
to  be  hazarded  on  the  statement,  for  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  Still  the  performance  of  the 
choruses  seemed  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious; 
and  to  others  they  were  very  splendid,  or  u  on 
the  13th,  the  first  and  the  worst  day,  one  French 
gentleman  kept  repeating  in  his  own  languagt 
•*  they  were  superb."  They  were  very  pleasing  too, 
as  evidence  of  a  growing  taste  for  the  practice  and 
science  of  music  in  the  manufacturing  distriotSi 
and  in  the  metropolis,  among  the  artisan  and 
operative  classes.  Undoubtedly  tho  orcbastca 
represented  the  higher  grades  of  the  working 
classes ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  persons  in 
different  circumstances,  but  the  possibility  of  the 
festival  may  be  taken  as  good  evidence  of  inteUee- 
tual  improvement ;  for  the  scientific  execution  of 
these  oratorios  implies  a  severe  intellectual  effort* 

The  company  formed  a  spectaele  in  itself 
worthy  of  being  seen,  not  often  to  be  aeen,  or 
likely  soon  to  be  repeated ;  and  only  possible  in 
London.  Two  or  three  of  the  larger  towna^ — 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  or  Manchester,  might  have 
furnished  a  similar  audience  in  eveningSi  but  not 
in  the  mornings.  The  enthusiasm  for  busiflgtm 
would  have  overcome  that  for  music,  and  a  sioufaff 
audience  is  only  possible  in  hauiiom ;  wl  tiMR 
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4Mdy  at  tbe  Sydenham  Palace.  The  area  of  the 
•mind  eompartment  of  that  building  allows  space 
cnongh  with  its  galleries  for  the  display  of  twenty 
tiioasand  penons  without  crowding  or  incon- 
Tenience.  From  its  galleries  the  vast  area  re- 
■cmUed  a  chequered  board,  with  the  black  spots 
rather  in  a  aiinority  ;  but  the  deep  silence  of  this 
sraltHude  at  the  notes  of  a  sdo  singer  seemed  to 
CNScmi^  the  entire  space,  and  wandered  clear  and 
diatinct  into  every  corner  of  this  palatial  frame- 
work, was  an  element  of  solemnity  not  equalled  by 
tlw  storais  of  sweet  sounds  that  threatened  the 
ttbetraction  of  the  gossamer-looking  tenement,  and 
the  conteyance  of  all  whom  it  contained  on  the 
visgs  of  song  away  from  this  often  unmusical 
world. 

The  festiral  has  led  to  discussions  respecting 
tha  propriety  of  oratorios,  or  the  use  of  certain 
portions  of  Scripture,  in  a  secondary  manner,  the 
nmsic  being  the  primary  element.  At  one  time, 
we  believe,  that  proposab  were  made  to  produce 
iheae  oratorios  on  the  stage,  and  we  think  that 
thej  were  even  carried  into  practice,  and  very 
properiy  suppressed ;  but  the  chaunting  or  singing 
of  these  words  need  not  be  regarded  as  many 
wish  it  to  be  regarded,  as  their  profanation,  unless 
is  the  same  sense  that  they  may  be  profaned  in 
evofy  attempt  to  cultivate  sacred  music ;  in  cathe- 
dal  services ;  or,  indeed,  in  any  services.  Those 
who  sing  them  may  not  be  impressed  with  their 
aeaning;  that  has  been  true  of  thousands  who 
hare  read  them.  Certainly,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
when  the  Queen  and  Court  attended  the  Palace, 
we  could  not  think  that  the  closing  hymu,  sung 
with  that  great  audience  standing,  was  likely  to 
produee  tbe  slightest  evil  to  the  mind  of  any 
unacquainted  with  the  hundredth  psalm,  or 


could  resemble  profanation  to  those  in  whose 
minds  the  strains  were  "familiar  as  household 
words.'* 

The  festival,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  has  also  been 
successful.  The  profits  are  said  to  have  equalled 
ten  thousand  pounds,  and  as  the  expenditure  must 
have  been  very  great,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  out 
for  those  who  have  provided  the  gorgeous  edifice 
and  grounds  at  Sydenham,  that  one  means  of 
aiding  in  remunerating  them  has  been  found,  un- 
connected with  anything  false  in  taste,  or  mere- 
tricious in  principle. 

The  exterior  of  the  Palace  might,  by  the  waj* 
be  improved  during  our  bright  and  sunny  summer, 
by  a  little  deeper  shading  of  tints.  At  present  it 
is  too  glaring  and  white,  and  even  painfuJ.  Nature 
has  shown  painters  the  colours  proper  for  any 
large  surface ;  and  as  tliere  must  always  be  a  con- 
siderably dazzling  result  produced  by  a  glass  house 
on  weak  eyes,  every  opportunity  of  relieving  it  by 
blue  or  green  shading,  should  ba  improved.  Even 
the  terrace,  and  all  connected  therewith,  is  pain- 
fully white ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  artistic 
and  natural,  and  therefore  wiser,  to  have  sur- 
rounded the  "  walls"  of  glass  with  a  belt  of  green, 
deep  and  verdant,  and  removed  the  terraced  walk^ 
if  one  was  necessary,  to  a  farther  distance  from  the 
palace. 

The  charm  of  the  Sydenham  palace  wOl  consist 
always,  during  the  summer,  in  its  undulating  and 
varied  grounds;  but  the  original  soil  evidently 
consists  of  a  stiff  clay,  and  the  surface  waa 
cracked  and  dry  even  in  the  middle  of  June.  The 
means  of  irrigation  at  the  disposal  of  the  managera 
should  prevent  these  refts  in  the  grass,  and  obthe 
their  grounds  with  a  ricfaer  green  than  alwiqra 
prevails  there. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


Wof^nde  Fancie$.     By  Ebancss  F&eelono  Brode- 

UP.  London  :  Edward  Moxon,  Pp.  271. 
Tbjm  k  a  mixed  volume  of  prose  and  verse,  and 
the  very  book  for  those  who  are  on  their  way  to 
the  sea-side  and  will  not  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves  in  three  days  hence.  The  authoress, 
ICra.  Broderip,  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Ueod,  and  she  preset  ves  the  genius  of  the  father. 
A  marked  resemblance  exists  between  her  style 
and  that  in  which  he  wrote  some  of  his  more  cele- 
Itfsted  productions.  The  tone  of  thought  influ- 
ences style,  and  Mrs.  Broderip  may  thus  insensibly 
toSk>w  that  vein  of  thinking  and  way  of  writing  to 
which  she  is  naturally  attached,  from  obvious 
reasons.  It  is  a  very  good  attachment  to  form, 
for  the  style  is  beautiful  and  often  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  employed  was  useful  to  society.  The 
"  Wayside  Fancies**  are  light  essays  interspersed 
wiih  very  pretty  verses.   Poetry  and  prose  are  em- 


ployed generally  in  dealing  with  some  matter  that 
needs  improvement,  and  the  energy  of  the  father 
is  traceable  in  the  lighter  hand,  if  not  less  earnest 
heart,  of  the  daughter.  There  is  the  same  sympathy 
with  dLttress  that  might  be  removed,  and  after  aU 
that  can  be  said  against  them,  ignoranoe  and  vioe 
are  distresses. 

The  following  verse  contains  a  pretty  idea : — 

Bear  with  me,  Edward,  for  these  relies  tell 

My  real  life's  story — all  beyond  are  bat 

The  chroDicIe  of  glittering  dnst  and  clay. 

Life  is  made  ap  of  love ;  with  it,  a  dream 

Of  fairy  beauty ;  and  without  it,  dark, 

And  lone,  and  dreary,  as  a  winter's  night. 

What  are  life's  hononrs^pomp,  ambition,  wealth? 

Either  the  means  to  minister  to  love, 

Or  the  despair  that  cloaks  its  wants  and  loii : 

The  single  passion  that  surTives  the  grave,  t 

The  tie  between  the  unseen  world  and  this,         Q IC 

Thai^  puriiled from  earth,  thaU  imgn  k  hMfiii.^ 
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LITBKART  RBGUTfiB. 


What  it  a  Bird,    Bj  Mes.  Wwoht.     Loudon : 

Jarrold  and  Sands,  1  VoU  Pp.  321. 
Soxx  aothors  ask  strange  questions.  What  is  a 
bird  ?  Of  coarse  everybody  has  seen  a  bird  who 
has  seen  a  bosh  or  a  tree,  and  knows  everything 
concerniDg  birds,  too.  Many  persons  may  think 
so,  and  when  they  have  read  Mrs.  Wright's  iiUle 
book,  discover  that  they  were  quite  mistaken.  It 
contains  a  large  amount  of  information  very  prettily 
told,  in  language  comprehensible  by  the  non- 
scientific,  and  that  is  a  very  great  advantage.  It 
is  also  a  good  guide  for  the  young  into  natural 
religion,  in  a  style  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair 
illustration : — 

Observe  too,  hov  well  a  love  of  company  and  of  loneUneie 
are  blended  in  the  nature  of  the  heron ;  no  ereatare  more 
dependent  npon  the  eocieiy  of  its  frieodi  daring  the  netting 
•eaeon,  than  this  bird ;  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  eighty  nette 
have  heen  coanted  on  one  tree.  Yet  no  one  mora  given  ip 
to  bminew  than  the  heron  in  its  solitary  poad,  when  daty 
calli  it«  there.  How  remarkable  I  that  eaeh  a  aooiabie 
bird  thonld  be  willing  to  tpend  its  long  diqrs  by  iteelf  I  b«t 
this  was  a  necessity  for  it,  as  an  angler. 

In  the  form  of  the  heron,  we  see  clearly  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  its  sole  oonstmetioa.  Had  an  order  been 
passed  in  the  great  workshop  of  natare  for  a  fly-skyer  to  be 
prepared  on  the  best  pri:.eiples,  oonld  anything  have  been 
imagined  better  than  the  swallow  P  And  when  a  qoiet 
feeder  on  fish  was  required,  what  improvement  conld  have 
been  made  on  the  heroa  P 

We  clearly  see  by  instances  such  as  theee,  that  the  mighty 
artificer  of  nature  did  not  coastmot  a  great  variety  of  birds, 
and  then  torn  them  loose  to  eat  anything  that  came  in  their 
way ;  bat  having  made  the  earth  to  teem  with  a  wonderful 
variety  of  food.  He  gave  to  the  feathered  tribes  remarkable 
instincts,  He  has  given  in  unerring  skill,  bodice  fitted  fat 
the  work  assigned  them.  FaeU  like  theee,  teach  us  tbeie  is 
a  lawgiver,  who  rules  the  world. 

The  book  has  a  number  of  engravings  rery  well 
calculated  to  aid  the  public  in  ascertaing  "What 
is  a  bird  r 


Our  College,  Leaves  from  an  Undergradnate*s 
Note  Book.  London :  G.  Earle.  I  vol.  p.  430. 
This  book  consisists  of  sketches  from  Cambridge 
society — and  if  the  undergraduate  speaks  truly  it 
is  in  a  very  mottled  state, — the  bad  on  the  whole 
prevailing.  The  sketches  are  pleasantly  written 
and  may  help  some  Cambridge  men  through  the 
vacation.  The  writer  possesses  the  light  style 
very  common  in  and  necessery  for  sketching. 
Upon  one  occasion  he  went  to  see  a  notable  execu- 
tion in  the  south  of  London,  and  he  spent  the  first 
part  of  the  night,  before  the  morning,  in  a  coffee 
room.  His  penciilings  of  the  company  are  equal 
to  anything  that  we  could  quote. 

Notwithstanding  the  melancholy  associations  which 
group  themselves  around  that  evening,  I  connot  help  smiling 
as  I  recal  to  mind,  the  odd  kind  of  conversation  which  we 
held  together,  in  that  low,  sanded  coffee-room.  Alchemy, 
astronomy,  mysticism,  second  sight,  prophe^ — these,  and 
the  subjects  into  which  Hayley,  as  usual,  contrived  to  plunge 
us,  and  I  was  perfectly  bewildered  at  the  amount  of  Us 
readbg  and  information,  in  such  obsolete  fields  of  inquiry. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  one  half  of  the  pains  which  he  had 
devoted  to  these  dead  branches  of  the  tree  of  learning, 
would,  if  properiy  directed,  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 


proficient  schoUrs  of  his  time.  Sunken  tomes,  whidi  obIj 
rise  to  the  snrfiwe  in  the  pages  of  some  writer  of  the  middls 
ages,  were  to  him  as  Guailiar,  as  it  to  the  periodic^  eritie 
the  literature  of  the  present  day.  Daat-oshreaded  tiss- 
tises,  which  the  catalegoes  of  the  British  Muaeom  may  per* 
haps  even  forget  to  register,  were  stamped  upon  his  reooUee- 
Uon  in  indelible  characters.  His  mind,  like  the  Frankeasteia 
of  the  novellist,  seemed  to  be  built  up  of  fragments  drava 
from  a  eham«d-ho«se.  I  remeaaber  hia  reeithg  to  mi, 
amongst  other  earione  passages,  two  eatiaats  ftosi  Ui 
lavourite  writers,  which  parlioUarly  strode  nm.  Ooe  wm 
from  an  edition  of  Nostradamus  published  at  Treves,  and  is 
remarkable  if  authentic,  since  it  contains  a  dear  prophsey 
of  all  the  leading  events  whidi  have  befallen  a  ne^bcmriag 
eountry,  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  Napoleon.  The 
other  was  from  an  old  book  entitled  **  De  iMtibus  mjstieB 
navis,**  and  giving  a  similar,  though  leas  detailed  aeconnt  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  present  century.  As  my  friend  ilovly 
redted  these  passages,  with  his  dark  hair  hanging  dishevelled 
over  his  forehead,  and  his  eye  staring  into  vacancy— Mke 
a  pythoness  imbued  with  the  oraealar  response.  X  coiU 
not  hdp  smiling  at  tba  aneoagenial  natue  of  the  seene»  ^ 
which  we  were  surrounded.  It  seemed  impoesible  that  any 
one  could  have  aeriously  sought  for  the  ptulosopher'sitoae, 
now  that  theee  blazing  gas-lights  shine  so  brightly  upon  the 
railway  time-tahlea,  whidi  decorated  the  walls  of  the  reom, 
and  all  the  ghosts,  wraiths,  fiends,  and  spiritual  apparitioBi 
of  my  friend^s  eoUecUon,  seemed,  as  it  were,  saaothered  for 
ever  beneath  the  vast  leaves  of  the  mijestio  TfeMi,  whidi 
lay  outstretched  on  the  mahogany  table  before  us.  At 
length,  the  hands  of  the  dock  pointing  to  the  figure  one, 
recalled  us  to  the  events  of  real  life. 

The  friends  had  paid  for  aooommodati(»*  to 
witness  the  last  moments  at  a  coa?enient  window, 
and  as  they  had  giyen  their  money  liberally  after 
the  fashion  of  undergraduates  who  nerer  earned  j 
any,  the  landlord  invited  them  to  supper  with  bis 
other  friends  who  sat  free.  The  character  of  the 
company  is  literally  photographed  : — 

The  position  of  the  guests  soon  ooaed  out  in  the  course  of 
oonversatioo.  An  elderiy  lady,  the  relict  of  some  small  river 
functionary,  from  Wapping,  a  tradesman  and  his  wife  from 
Bermondsey,  and  two  young  men  oonnecCed  in  some  way 
with  the  docks ;  such  were  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
parly.  That  they  were  not  stopping  in  the  house  was  im- 
mediatdy  obrious,  the  fact  evidently  being,  that  they  had 
atepped  over  in  their  Sunday  best,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
witnesnng  the  execution.  If  I  have  alluded  to  thii  Httls 
episode,  it  is  because  it  made  a  deep  impreauon  on  me  at 
the  time.  I  do  not  indeed,  know  whether  such  a  gatheriag 
did  not  jar  upon  the  fedings  more  than  any  sight  which  I 
had  witnessed  outside  the  doors.  The  pale  artisan—^ 
drunken  sailor — the  gin-besotted  virago  with  her  troop  of 
squallid  children — or  even  the  dissolute  man  of  fashioa  pre- 
paring to  oontemplate  the  death  agony  through  an  opera- 
glass — these  were  characters  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  to 
be  apposite  to  the  scene,  and  to  fit  in  with  it.  Bat  the 
calm  premeditation  of  this  little  family  party — the  sHtiag 
down  to  enjoy  everything  in  a  cool  nnflurried  &shtoa-^hs 
tea  and  the  toast— the  false  fronts  and  silk  dresses  of  ths 
women— the  glistening  stocks  of  the  men — there  was  some^ 
thing  in  all  these  accessories,  at  once  grotesque  and  revolt* 
ing,  and  which  mide  me  long,  at  the  moment,  for  the  pea  of 
a  fielding  or  a  Dickens,  in  order  that  I  might  do  jusHee 
to  it. 

The  truth  probably  is,  that  the  under-gradoatet 
had  got  among  the  company  for  whose  adfaatage 
such  spectacles  are  pronded. 
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LITERABT  BMISTIB. 


Jmu    Hardy.     By   T.    S.    Arthur.    Loudon: 

Ki  ight  and  Sons. 
Tim  is  an  American  tale,  of  oommon  materiab, 
we  suppose,  in  this  bard,  common-place  world ; 
idllKmglL  the  results  may  be  a  little  out  of  the 
ordinary  run.  It  is  the  story  of  a  married  life, 
"between  a  man  of  business,  who  thought  himself 
▼ery  cle?er,  and  had  a  strong  opinion  of  himself 
and  his  hoose^ — an  American  Dombey,  and  a  clever 
moA  rather  fiery  woman.  A  contest,  of  course, 
aiose  for  precedence  in  small  matters,  which  a 
fcwband,  who  wants  to  live  quietly,  should 
always  avoid.  But  John  Hardy  tolerated  no  rival 
near  his  throne,  and  Jane  Hardy  became  insane. 
Bbc  was  cured  by  the  attention  of  their  daughter. 
A  tale  of  this  nature  does  not  aUow  extracts ;  but, 
when  after  some  years  of  a  better  life,  Jane 
Hardy  was  near  to  death,  she  propoands  a  curious 
theory,  which  may  be  quoted : — 

•"  We  shall  tpeedily  meet  again,"  said  the  husband,  as  he 
Mi  alone  with  her,  holding  her  small  shadowy  hand  in  his, 
jast  as  the  twilight  began  to  draw  its  dnsky  curtains  around 
then.  His  Toice  trembled ;  for  he  had  spoken  in  answer  to 
Imt  remark  that,  in   a  very  little  while,  she  most  pass 


"  I  know  not  how  that  may  be,"  she  said,  rery  quietly, 
aad  filing  her  laige,  glittering  eyes  npon  his  fiice.  « In  the 
world  to  which  I  am  going,  the  laws  of  association  are  not 
ai  the  kws  of  this  world,  John." 

*  Oh,  Jane !  what  am  I  to  understand  by  this  P"  There 
was  grief  in  the  tones  of  his  voice. 

•  Only,"  she  replied,  "  that,  in  the  life  to  come,  spiritual 
^palitaea  eonjoin.  They  will  be  near  eaoh  other  who  are 
aiiice,  and  those  distant  from  each  other  who  are  unlike,  in 
their  lifs  and  their  siTeotions.  The  attraction  or  repulsion 
w91  be  mutuaL  But  God  alone  knows  our  internal  states, 
i^  which  the  future  is  determined.  If  it  is  well  with  us  as 
to  these  we  need  have  no  concern." 

Mr.  Hardy  (elt  the  words  of  his  wife  like  sharp  thrusts 
of  glittering  steel.  How  cahnly  she  spoke  I  What  a  jdadd 
— almoet  angelic— expression  was  in  her  countenance  as 
Ab  talked  of  the  laws  of  conjunction  and  dissociation  in  the 
latiire  life—  laws  which,  if  they  really  prevailed,  would  hold 
tiiMD  apart  forever  I  •*  I  know  not  how  that  may  be.  In 
the  world  to  which  I  am  going,  the  kws  of  association  are 
not  as  the  laws  of  this  world."  Such  was  her  cahn,  even- 
toned  answer  to  his  almost  teftifuUy  uttered  assurance  of  a 
moeting  after  death.  It  was  thus  she  removed  from  under 
his  feet  the  frail  support  on  which  they  rested  as  the  waters 
of  sorrow  began  to  roar  around  him.  He  corered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  sat  silent  for  many  minutes. 

••Can  you  not  forgive  me  the  pastP  Oh,  Jane  I  If, 
Unongh  bhnd  error,  I  wronged  you  once,  have  I  not  sought 
ia  sdl  possible  ways  to  make  atonement  P'*  Mr.  Hardy  looked 
ap  and  spoke  with  a  sudden  energy. 

A  shadow  dimmed  the  feoe  of  his  wife,  and  tears  sprung 
to  iier  eyes. 

**  We  have  both  need  of  forgiveness  John,"  she  replied ; 
**  I,  perhaps,  most  of  all.  We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves, 
if  we  would,  that  the  current  of  our  lives  did  not  run 
anoothly  at  the  beginning,  nor  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 
The  eords  that  bound  us  together  were  not  silken  and  light 
as  goasamer  to  bear,  but  heavy  and  galling  as  links  of  iron. 
J  blame  myself  in  many  things.  I  was  not  a  true,  sclf- 
iHgatting,  loving  wife  to  you,  John.  I  did  not  make  your 
hppM  a  hq>py  one.    I  struggled,  and  fretted,  and  made  my- 
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self  wretched,  when  I  should  have  thought  of  your  comfort 
and  striven,  in  fulfilment  of  my  marriage  vows,  to  make  vou 
happy." 

"  Dear  Jane  I  say  no  more.  Your  words  pierce  me  like 
arrows  !"  Mr.  Hardy  laid  a  finger  npon  her  lips.  "  Oh  if 
the  scales  had  sooner  fallen  from  mine  eyes  !"  ' 

•*  If  I  had  helped  you  to  remove  them,"  said  Mrs.  Hardy 
almost  mournfully,  "  both  would  have  suflfered  less  But  I 
was  young  and  weak  from  years  of  indulgence  by  the  ten- 
derest  of  fathers.  I  did  not  comprehend  your  wanU  and 
wishes,  and  you  did  not  understand  me.  1  never  meant  to 
act  in  opposition,  and  never  did,  wilfully  and  perversely  I 
never  intended  to  give  you  pain.  But  I  could  not  hide  aU 
signs  of  anguish,  when  your  words  were  accusations.  Nor 
could  I  always  look  smiling  and  cheerful  when  my  heart  was 
aching.  I  say  this  now  only  that  you  may  do  me  justice  in 
your  thoughU ;  for  I  would  not  have  you  think  of  me,  after 
I  am  gone,  as  one  who  designedly,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  an  evil  purpose,  made  the  home  cheeriess  which 
she  had  promised  to  fill  with  sunlight.  God  gave  me  power 
afterwards  to  rise  above  the  weakneu  of  my  nature  •  and  I 
was  able  to  be  to  you,  my  husband,  all  that  I  desired  to  be 
from  the  beginning.  •  •  ♦  ♦  But  the  past  is  past, 
and  I  would  turn  to  it  oi^ly  for  justice,  not  in  ordeVto 
wound.  Forgive  me  for  what  I  have  now  said,  if  it  has 
given  you  any  pain.  I  cannot,  in  parting  with  you,  perhaps 
for  ever,  leave  on  your  mind  the  impression  that  lever 
meant  to  be  anytliing  but  a  true  wife." 

«  For  ever,  Jane  I  For  ever !  Oh,  do  not  say  that  word  I 
Let  me  hear  your  lips  recall  it !"  And  Mr.  Hardy  bent  over 
her  with  a  countenance  full  of  anguish. 

••In  this  world,  where  hearts  are  hidden  things,  and 
woman  must  beUeve  where  she  cannot  see— must  Uke  bring 
words  and  acto  in  full  confidence  tliat  they  are  true  words 
and  Mts—it  too  often  happens,  that  her  lot  is  one  of  wretch- 
edness. The  fair  exterior  of  manhood,  so  attractive  in  her 
ey«i,  often  proves  to  be  a  false  exterior.  She  finds  nothing 
m  his  affection  or  his  principles  with  which  she  can  truly 
harmonise;  and,  though  she  may  live  with  him  dutifuUy. 
and  even  in  some  appearance  of  love,  yet  is  there  no 
true  union  of  the  heart— no  marriage  in  the  higher  sense." 

"With  such  death  is  an  eternal  dijqnncUon.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  worW  where  shnUitnde  conjoins, 
and  dissimilitude  separates  P  And  this  law  of  attraction  and 
repuUion,  my  husband,"  continued  Mrs.  Hardy,  speaking  very 
eamesUy,  -  is  a  merciful  kw.  If  there  is  an  error  here,  it 
vnU  not  be  perpetuated  when  we  pass  up  higlier.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  cerUin ;  the  quality  of  our  spiritual  Ufe  in 
this  world,  will  determine  our  assooiations  in  the  Ufe  beyond  • 
and  in  heaven  we  shall  desire  none  other."  ' 

Mr.  Hardy  had  bowed  his  head  while  she  was  speaking. 
It  was  some  momenU  before  he  looked  up.  When  he  did 
so,  his  face  was  paler,  hU  eyes  were  heavy,  and  his  counte- 
nance  wore  a  drooping  aspect.  What  shaip  arrows  of  con- 
viction  were  in  the  words  which  had  been  spoken  by  his 
wife!  Steadily  he  gazed  into  her  face,  wonderingly  and 
sorrowfuUy,  while  every  moment  the  conviction  grew  stronger 
that  their  separation  was  likely  to  be  an  eternal  one;— that 
her  pure  spirit  woild  ascend  higher  than  he  ever  could, 
and  claim  companionship  with  spirita  of  mon  godlike 
nature. 

This  idea  may  be  more  poetical  than  real.  We 
know  that  the  bad  will  be  separated  from  others 
of  a  different  character,  and  that  is  all  we  do 
know.  It  gives  us  no  reason  to  expect  a  division 
of  the  latter  into  parties  formed  of  similitudes, 
but  as  it  is  a  favourite  idea  with  American  writers 
we  have  copied  the  paaaage. 
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OBITJJART    NOTICES. 


THE  LADT  MARY  SINOLETO^T 
PiiD  at  her  hoMe,  Canon-street,  MajCur,  Loodoo,  oa  the 
iOth  May,  ia  the  88th  year  of  hf  r  age. 

It  hu  fSeUlen  to  oar  lot  ia  each  of  the  lot  two  moaths,  to 
record  the  decease  of  some  impoftaat  link  betweea  the 
jireient  and  the  past  generation  ;  this  also  is  not  to 
form  an  exception  to  its  predecessor.  The  ahove 
Indy  wai  the  sole  representative  of  one  of  the  most 
hononred  names  in  histoij,  and  of  whom  history  is  now  the 
sole  memorial,  hronght  as  it  is  before  onrselt es  by  statues 
erected  to  him,  by  a  gratefal  people,  to  whose  etertions  they 
are  so  mach  indebted  for  a  pooefol  possession  of  the  richest 
empire  of  the  globe. 

The  Lady  Mary  Siogleton  was  the  only  daughter  of  the 
|reat  Marqnis  Cornwallis,  who  was  raisel  to  that  dignity 
for  his  gofemmeut  of  India.  Her  ladyship  and  her  brother 
were  his  sole  children.  The  son  died  in  1833,  baring  sur- 
vifed  his  father  eighteen  years.  By  bu  death,  the  higher 
title  became  extinct ;  the  other  honoars  then  descended  to 
his  (kthei's  brother,  at  whose  decease  they  also  lapsed.  The 
name  of  Cornwallis  is  now  lost,  and  the  only  descendants 
remaining  are  the  nieces  of  this  lady,  the  daqghten  of  the 
second  Marqab. 

Her  ladyship,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  married  Mark 
Sin^ton,  fisf.,  whom  she  surviTed  many  years. 

SOL  WILLIAM  LEWIS  HERBIES. 
Tm  gallaut  ofiUier  died  on  the  Sfd  uH.,  at  his  hoMt,  in 
Bdton-street,  PiocadiHy,  LoMkw. 

He  was  the  aeeond  aoA  of  the  late  Ck>k»Bel  Hemes,  so 
vdl  known,  yean  aiMt,  by  his  Mtmty  and  leal  in  nising 
•ad  diadphniag  the  Yolmnieers  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
Frenek  B«volntioBary  war ;  and  for  which  he  was  deeenredly 
dSetiflgnisfaed  upon  many  occasions,  by  his  late  Mi^y, 
Qeorge  the  Third.  Animated  by  the  example  of  his  father, 
Sir  W.  L.  Herries  joined  the  regular  army  in  1801,  and 
ipom  that  period  was  oagaged  in  active  semoes,  among  the 
MMC  prosiaent  «f  which  were  the  «xpeiitioH  to  Bmwm 
Ayres  and  Waleherea,  and  the  8i«ge  of  flashing.  Dnring 
the  Spaoiah  eampaign  he  was  present,  among  other  affairs, 
at  dtt  Battle  of  Yittoria,  the  Pimsage  of  the  Bidassoa,  the 
Siege  of  San  Sebastum,  vd  at  the  aoilie  from  Bayonne. 
AA  the  ImI,  his  aeliTe  serriee  wua  brought  to  a  eloee  by  the 
laes  «r  n  fag,  in  Us  daiiag  fltteapt  to  rescM  Sir  John  Hope. 
The  horse  of  that  eomwder  being  wounded  Idl  with  his 
rider,  whmi  Sir  WiUiam  Lewis  and  tiie  present  Mi^or* 
GeMfid  Moore,  rushed  through  a  tromendousty  heavy  Are  to 
^aave  htm,  hut  before  that  oould  be  acoompHshed,  both  were 
wotnded,  aid  aU  three  made  prisoners.  He  was  subee- 
^Mutly  empiofed  as  Qua rtermwter.Qeneral  in  the  Ionian 
Islaada,  as  OomptiuUer  of  Army  Accounts,  and  as  a  Com- 
■iasioDer  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  and  retired  only  in  1864. 
In  addition  to  his  miliUry  rank  he  was  C.B.,  K.C.H.,  and 
Ooiottel  of  the  88th  Foot. 


THE  EARL  OF  LISMORE. 
Died  at  his  seat,  Shanbally  Castle,  Clogheen,  Tipperary,  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  age,  Cornelius  0*Cidlaghaa,  Baron«  and 
Yiseount  Lismore  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  and  Baron  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  tiie  last  dating  from  18S8. 

The  deceased  peer  was  the  representatiTe  of  one  of  the 
BOit  •neient  families  in  Irdao^  being  lineally  descended 
from  the  old  princes  of  Monster.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  centary  his  family  was  located  in  the  Castle  of 
Dramonier,  with  a  very  large  landed  property. 

Until  the  infirmity  of  age  prevented  him,  few  peers  were 
more  regular  attendRnts  upon  the  dnties  of  parliament,  in 
which  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  hberal  and  beneftoent 


DOUGLAS  JSEBOLD. 
Dinnm  the  last  month  Bng&fc  litenrture  and  po^ 
have  experienced  a  aerere  loss  in  the  4c^  ?f  J^^ 
Jerrold,  to  whom  two  of  our  oontribittw  ^^^'Jj**  \^ 
and  therefore  we  haf«  drfnwd  m^  «*«  wMm  ti  •» 
Dumorout  writings. 

GEORGE  BHIMLEI,  ESQ.,  M.A. 
At  Cambridge,  on  the  «Wi  of  May,  in  Wt  «Tth  yaw. 

George  Brimley,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  Trinity  Oefllge.      

Thus  eariy  has  twminated  the  life  of  one  •f  Ifca  »» 
promising  sdwrfars  of  the  day.  A  natif^  «f  ^^J?**^ 
Cambridge,  in  which  his  father  holds  a  high  fotmk^*^ 

hviMmbie- 


was,  perhaps,  but  comparatively  little  known  jy  — -^ 
yond  his  own  immediate  circle,  and  the  nnivertlty,  io  ««»» 
he  bade  fair  to  become  a  very  bright  omameot.  ^  » 
many  of  the  metropolitan  Ktwary  men  he  wa*w«niMOW« 
and  admired,  not  only  for  hb  soholarihSp,  «rf  lfc*^"t 
extent  of  his  acquirements,  but  riso  for  Ws  eritieri  aMm^ 
and  pqre  and  finished  style  of  compowtion,  whSA  wia  f» 
markable  for  its  perspicuity,  and  compaetoaaa* 
wholly  free  from  obscurity. 

His  only  avowed  publieation,  is  an  eseay  apoa 

in  the  first  volume  of  tlie  Cambridge  Essays,  but  H  la  to  *a 
hoped  for  the  sake  of  literature,  that  his  aimttar  woria  wp« 
several  of  oar  great  authors,  and  his  papers  upon  other  la^ 
jecU  will  be  collected  and  pablished.  and  they  wfll  make  a» 
small  addition  to  the  sUndard  authorities  in  the  mitm 
branehea  of  philosophy,  sdenoa,  aad  poatiy. 


In  1808  his  lordship  married  the  Lady  Eleanor,  lli« 
youngest  daughter  of  the  seventeenth  Eart  of  Omcmfc- 
They  had  foar  ehiMreo,  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Tw 
of  these  only  sarrited,  namely,  the  third  aon  aad  Je 
daughter.  Tha  former  of  these,  the  Uoa.  Geoign  Foasoaltr. 
succeeds  to  the  titles  and  estates. 

ADMIRAL  BOWEN, 
Dud  at  So«thaBH>toa  an  ^  17lh  Jane,  ia  his  90th  ymr 
of  his  aga. 

This  distinguished  oilcer  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age, 
and  before  he  was  fourteen,  had  assisted  at  the  despsrite 
encounter  between  the  Fhmnix  and  the  R«olute,  when  tte 
btter  was  captured,  though  carrying  tm  more  gans  thaa^ 
bar  opponent.  At  strentaen  ha  had  obtained  his  ooMw- 
siaa  as  lieBteimat*  aad  in  1801,  received  a  gold  meiUl  fcr 
his  gallantry  when  in  command  of  his  ship's  !"»<*•?• 
Flora,  at  the  Unding  of  the  expedition  in  Egypt.  Ia  ITO*. 
he  wai  made  commander,  aad  ia  thaiaapac^,  W  modi 
service  oa  the  eoasU  af  France  aad  HoUaad.  Wheatn 
aommaad  of  the  Oiastes,  armed  with  ftmtimm  8W«>«^ 
other  aapleita,  he  eaptniad  two  armed  achayta,  aad  eagagsd 
a  praam  of  eighteen  guns,  bearing  the  tag  of  a  laarwadairsl. 
in  the  presence  of  a  flotilla  consisting  of  thutysail.  in 
1805,  his  ship  unfortunately  groanded  off  Gravahaea,  and 
he  wu  oompelled  to  deaitroy  her,  to  fralreat  h«  fcihas 
iatopoaeasnoa  of  the  enemy.  His  asaficea  w«a,  hoaww, 
so  foUy  appreciated,  that  ha  was  presented  ^with  ta  earn- 
nissiou  as  captain  at  the  commeneement  6i  the  ABowuig 
year.  From  that  time,  to  the  condusioa  of  thawa^iP 
career  was  most  active,  both  ofthefreooh  aad  ^^^^JJ^J" 
eoasts,  where  he  seriously  damaged  the  camay,  *ett  V 
sea  aad  lead.  After  beiag  thirty-mglit  years  afleaj,  ha  »• 
tired  from  active  life,  and  was  rewarded  with  •goodsgw 
pension  of  £800  per  annum ;  passing  ~"»7y^^;;?5 
the  intermediate  steps  he  attained  the  rank  of  AAanalor 
the  Blue. 
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LUNACY.  AND    PAUPERISM!    IN    SCOTLAND. 


Oai  Sooltish  poor  law  has  never  been  jnst  and 
Tight  Once,  the  support  of  the  poor  was  a  duty 
of  the  churchy  and  the  eodesiastical  almoners 
were  rich.  At  that  time  the  pauper  popidation 
vere  probably  numerous ;  and  yet  the  law  afforded 
DO  systematic  help  to  them.  They  wandered  from 
abbey  to  farm,  and  from  the  manor-house  to  the 
Tillage;  sometimes  prosperous  when  news  abounded, 
and  often  in  want  when  the  borders  were  at 
peace,  and  a  strong-willed  monarch  crushed  intes- 
tine feuds.  They  were  the  newsmen  of  a  distant 
time,  and  also  transacted,  in  some  measure,  the 
business  of  modem  perambulating  libraries,  when 
few  could  read,  and  books  to  be  read  were  equally 
few. 

The  professional  vagrant  of  these  almost  for- 
gotten days  must  have  been  a  sufferer  as  the 
professional  merchant  extended  and  multiplied  his 
rounds.  The  latter  class  had  more  independence 
Mc«Marily,  and  more  respectability.  They  had 
two  strii^  to  their  bow,  and  conveyed  inteUigence 
onlj  as  a  means  of  selling  goods. 

In  these  times,  also,  underlying  the  floating 
"Mas  of  pauperism,  a  numerous  and  a  comparatively 
localised  and  stationary  body  of  lame,  and  blind, 
and  weak,  and  "orphaned"  persons  had  claimed 
the  charity  of  their  neighbours.  For  them  the 
Choreh  was  only  trustee,  but  the  trustee  appro- 
priated gradually,  and  doled  out  in  charity,  the 
property  invested  by  the  charitoble  for  these 
wretched  classes.  ''Remember  the  poor,  my 
wn,*'  was  whispered  effectually  into  the  ear  of 
»auy  dying  barons,  who  had  been  bad,  bold  men, 
*^  now  were  not  unwilling  to  buy  an  eter- 
^  lease  of  Heaven,  by  a  slice  of  the 
«rth,  which  they  could  no  longer  retain.  The 
poor  were  remembered,  and  the  ecclesiastical  body 
oeened  themselves  capable  to  accept,  in  /brmd 
f^^rit,  and  to  retain,  for  their  own  behoof,  the 
splendid  waifs  that  desperate  heirs  sav  dropping 


from  a  dying  man*s  couch.  King  James  was  not 
the  only  Scottish  gentleman  who  could  say  of  one 
or  more  of  his  ancestors,  that  he  had  been  a  "  sair 
saunt*'  for  the  Crown ;  substituting  the  baronetcy 
or  the  coronet,  or  the  lairdship,  for  the  crown. 

The  transfer  of  property  by  dying  men  proceeded 
until  the  absolution  of  a  few  great  personages 
had  cost  one-third  of  Scotland,  so  that,  in  one 
sense,  their  sins  had  been  evidently  numerous  and 
weighty,  while  to  themselves  the  burden  was 
cheaply  cut  off;  as  the  payment  for  deliverance 
was  made  in  coin  that  was  not  current  in  the  land 
whereto  their  spirits'  flight  was  bent.  "Thy 
money  perish  with  thee,"  was  not  a  text  recog- 
nised in  these  circumstances,  forasmuch  as  many 
persons  left  the  world  in  the  calm  conviction  that 
they  had  bought  the  gift  of  God,  not  by  all,  but 
by  a  considerable  portion  of  their  capital  in  bullion 
or  in  land. 

The  proceeding  was  only  one  of  those  ways  by 
which  a  pre?io\is  evil  was  corrected.  Noboidy  is 
left  to  doubt  that  the  clan  and  family  lands  in  Soot- 
land  belonged  originally  to  the  clans  or  to  the 
families,  and  were  held  upon  the  elective  principle, 
or  that  of  primogeniture,  by  the  head  of  the  clan 
or  of  the  family,  who  was  enabled  gradually  to 
turn  his  co-propribtors  into  tenants,  often  into 
serfs,  always  into  vassals.  The  policy  and  the 
power  of  the  church  wrested  one-third  of  these 
lands  from  the  barons,  and  those  portions  of  the 
country  were  bettor  cultivated  than  the  estates 
still  in  the  possession  of  private  persons.  We  can 
also  suppose  that,  although  many  abbots  sipped 
their  claret  in  a  very  luxurious  way,  yet  the  poor 
were  really  fed  by  the  on\mbs  which  fell  from  their 
tables,  and  often  by  even  more  substantial  dishes, 
and  that,  in  other  cases,  the  trusteeship  for  the 
poor  was  discharged  in  a  still  more  becomiug,  be- 
cause a  more  honest,  manner,    j^e^i  byjLqOOQlC 

The  progress  of  the  reformation  principles,  iSd 
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their  decisive  chaitMster,  justify  the  iup^osition 
that  the/  were  not  new  but  hidden  spnngs  of 
action.  The  Culdees  had  been  destroyed,  bnt 
their  principles  had  never  been  obliterated  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  the  islands,  and  Scotland.  Their 
spirit  quietly  defied  the  Pope  in  great  eiigencies, 
telling  him  that  he  never  had,  and  possessed  not 
then,  any  temporal  power  within  the  realm  of 
Scotland.  That  spirit  was  infosed  into  Sir 
David  Lindesay's  poetry,  and  can  be  traced  in 
the  productions  of  a  still  higher  author.  Thus, 
when  half  ruined  barons  were  in? ited  to  join  the 
Reformation,  they  saw  in  it  a  popular  aud  a  profit- 
able movement,  and  committed  themselves  to  its 
demands  in  their  fullest  sense. 

The  Reformed  Church  was  served  heir  to  the 
privilege  of  supporting  the  poor  without  the  pro- 
perty of  its  predecessor  ;  although  the  energy  of 
the  Reformation  was  equal  to  the  work,  not  more 
by  finding  the  means  necessary  for  the  poor  than 
by  checking  pauperism  at  its  source.  For  a  long 
period  an  equivalent  to  a  Maine  Liquor  Law  pre- 
vailed in  Scotlimd,  for  which  successive  genera- 
tions have  taken  ample,  and  to  themselves,  de- 
ttructive  revenge.  The  oonntiy,  according  to 
Defoe,  was  wrapped  in  a  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ence, which  made  the  payments  fbr  the  poor  an 
easy  matter,  by  leaving  them  few  in  number ;  and 
rendering  their  friends  and  neighbours  willing  to 
assist  them. 

Time  passed,  and  the  fervonr  of  the  Reformation 
was  lost  in  the  last  century ;  although  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  years  the  people  almost  univer- 
sally attended  the  established  churches,  and  their 
collections,  often  small,  were  yet  sufficient  for  the 
absolute  wants  of  the  panper  population,  or  they 
were  supplemented  by  the  parochial  badges — the 
certificates  in  metal  or  tin — that  the  holder  was 
allowed  to  seek  alms  ;  and  they  were  not  often 
sought  in  vain. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
number  of  dissenters  from  the  establbhed  church 
increased,  and  now  they  are  the  majority  of  the 
population.  The  old  schemes  of  supporting  the 
poor  have  been  found  insufficient  under  these  cir- 
comstances,  and  a  regular  assessment  has  been 
levied  in  some  parishes  for  very  many  years ;  and 
in  a  larger  number  for  a  shorter  period.  A  poor 
rate  exists,  and  has  long  existed,  in  all  boroughs ; 
but  in  many  rural  parishes  the  heritors  have 
struggled  against  its  enforcement  with  the  anxiety 
of  men  in  earnest ;  and  the  public  are  indebted 
for  many  clearances  to  their  determination  against 
meeting  the  common  fate. 

The  rates  may  be  levied  upon  income  or  upon 
rental.  The  former  rating  has  been  advocated 
strenuously  by  the  owners  of  house  property,  and 
opposed  as  tenaciously  by  those  who  do  not  enjoy 
that  description  of  wealth.  The  latter,  being  the 
more  numerous  class,  have  been  generally  success- 
ful in  enforcing  their  views,  because  at  the  poll 
fortune  always  "favours  the  larger  battalions." 
The  law  offers  an  alternative,  but  a  majority  of  the 


rate-payers  consider  usually  that  only  one  mode  of  | 
rating  should  exist  over  the  entire  kingdom,  and  | 
they  decline  the  boon.  Of  course,  only  one  mode  ! 
can  be  adopted  in  one  parish  for  one  year ;  bat  it  ' 
'may  be  changed  at  any  future  meeting  of  the 
rate-payers.  : 

The  old  acts  of  Parliament  which  provide  for  I 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  having  been  drawn 
with  the  ordinary  ambiguity  and  verbosity,  did 
not  clearly  define  poverty.  The  country  had, 
therefore,  in  the  matter  of  pauperism,  to  be  placed 
under  judge-made  law.  The  judges,  with  their 
accustomed  esteem  for  precedents,  hold  that  the 
Parliament  meant  to  say  a  certain  thing,  becaoae 
diverse  judges,  long  since  removed  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  from  seats  which,  according  to  that 
course,  if  nature  had  been  left  to  itself,  they  would 
have  never  occupied,  decided  that  such  was  the 
meaning  of  Parliament.  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
of  immaterial  value  even  to  the  legislators  them- 
selves, until  some  of  the  iudges  have  decided  what 
these  statesmen  meant*  by  their  words.  An  Act 
that  has  received  the  assent  of  Queen,  Peers,  and 
Gommons,  next  requires  a  decision  to  form  a  pre- 
cedent tacked  to  its  parchment,  and  thereafter 
it  can  live  and  work.  During  the  present  session 
of  Parliament,  some  members  of  the  House  of 
Gommons  have  been  sadly  puzded  to  tell,  not  what 
they  meant  by  bribery  and  corruption,  for  many 
of  their  bankers  oould  have  told  them  that  one 
member  meant  one  thousand ;  another,  five  thou-  * 
sand ;  and  a  third,  ten  thousand  pounds ;  but  what 
they  said  in  an  Act,  that  they  meant 

It  is  the  same  with  other  acts  and  bills ;  they 
are  uninteUigible  to  their  authors  until  the  judges 
interpret  them.  That  was  the  state  of  the  Scotch 
poor-law,  but  at  last  it  settled  down  into  a  matured 
constitution  with  curious  crotchets  of  its  own, 
holding,  in  the  face  of  the  English  and  Irish  poor- 
law,  that  a  few  years  residence  in  a  parish,  oonsti- 
tuted  a  settlement ;  that  each  parish  should  sup- 
port its  own  poor,  and  that  ah^-bodied  persons^ 
who,  however  willing  to  labour,  could  not  obtain 
wages,  because  they  could  not  obtain  work, 
were  not  entitled  to  rdief,  either  for  themselTes 
or  for  their  children.  We  deserfte,  of  ccmise, 
the  law  of  a  Christian  land.  We  write  of 
statutes  passed  and  upheld  by  men  who  believe^ 
who  do  not  profess  to  believe  only,  but  who  abso- 
lutely believe,  in  Him  who  said,  "Porasmuch  m  ye 
did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 
not  to  me.** 

They  state  undoubtedly  that  persons  in  that 
situation  are  the  objects  of  casual  charity,  and 
that  it  should  be  given  both  as  a  duty  and 
as  a  privilege.  Some  of  them  even  propose  a 
moral  and  religious  agency,  that  eyen  in  a  crowded 
population  might  be  expected  to  leave  few  uncared- 
for  and  unknown ;  yet,  at  present,  and  without 
that  means,  a  fearful  injustice  is  done.  We  luiTe 
heard  ere  now  that  men  should  save  a  litUo 
money  when  they  have  employment^  and  be  abfo 
to  meet  occasional  idleness;   but  first,   befon 
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n(mey  can  be  economised,  it  most  be  obtained,  and 
re  Jiare  neter  been  able  to  nnders||pd  how  any- 
iiing  can  be  ''  sayed/*  ont  of  the  wages  on  which 
DtBj  famjliei  ennrife,  and  do  little  more  than 
mtnn.  Smaller  wages  ore  donbtlesa  paid  in 
knaany,  B^ginin,  and  other  Enropeift  ooantries ; 
Kit  Bo  benefit  eould  flow  from  the  rednetioh  of 
mr  mode  of  life  to  the  lowest  possible  standard, 
rhe  emigration  of  the  Ust  ten  years  has  prevented 
i  large  portion  of  the  misery  that  often  pretionsly 
esoHed  from  want  of  employment ;  but  although 
vsges  have  been  well  snpp^nrted,  so  also  bare  been 
be  price  of  bread  and  the  price  of  all  other  neces- 
sries  of  existence ;  and  the  balance  in  faTonr  of 
iboQ^  has  not  been  large. 

This  interpretation  of  the  law  is  its  own 
Nemesis.  Little  children,  who  never  had  any 
noney  to  save,  suffer  from  its  provisions,  unless 
jrirate  benevolence  intervenes,  and  the  best  way 
»f  parting  able-bodied  persons  ont  of  that  cate- 
|ory  is  to  starve  them.  The  system  of  rating 
ipoB  a  sin^  parish  instead  of  a  union  is,  when 
aken  in  conneiion  ^th  the  short  settlements,  a 
mohm  to  the  bothy  system  in  rural  districts, 
ffld  the  dearances  that  disgrace  them.  The 
wthorities  of  a  rural  parish  provide  against  the 
ixistence  of  cottages  and  cottiers  to  save  them- 
idtcs  frote  poor  rates.  They  cannot  accomplish 
•btt  provision  without  the  aid  of  the  bothy  system, 
n^instittttion^of  the  most  objectionable  cha- 
acter,  common  to  nearly  aU  large  farms  in  Scot- 
wd.  The  bothies  atre  training  schools  of  vice, 
'bere  yonng  hxm  labourers  dwell  together 
rithout  any  assistance  in  their  cooking  or  other 
fonestie  dufies.  This  arrangement  is  considered 
'W  rigkt  arm  of  high  farming;  and,  if  it  be  so, 
w  hare  not  any  objection  to  see  the  right  arm 
UBpntated,  and  high  farming  creeping  crippled 
*«wjgh  the  hmd  with  a  stump.  Neither  high 
■wr  low  farming  has  half  so  much  to  do  with  the 
wtabhshtoent  of  bothies,  in  the  place  of  cottages, 
« tbe  dread  ef  poor-ractes:  The  landowners  of 
'^J^ltod  have  been  educated  into  a  nervous  hatred 
^  paapcrism  as  if  it  were  the  phgue ;  and  so  it 
\  nceessaifty,  a  social  disease.  Therefore,  they 
?wl  hbonrer's  families  into  towns,  and  rejoice 
m  &n  men  when  they  find  that  they  have  been 
w  fife  years  located  in  one  town  parish.  The 
"^  m  Scotch  towns  is  rendered  thus  often 
roiihcniome,  while  it  does  not  exist  in  the  country 
pwsh  around  these  refages  of  the  poor.  The 
'wfcncas  of  this  iniquity  is  transparent,  but  we 
*»«>t  overreach  the  greed  of  these  men  with  the 
PJ^jnt  law.  Let  us  have  a  general  poor-rate  for 
»«  HBgdom,  or  for  eight  or  ten  large  unions  of 
I*™m,  and  the  temptation  to  bothies  and  dear- 
«a«8  wai  disappear. 

'^  poor-laws,  it  will  now  be  observed,  affect 
?»»y  more  persons  than  those  whom  they  were 

iSr  IK  **^  ^^^'  ^^y  *^'  ^^^  ^^®  peasantry 
ute  the  pest;  they  have  become  an  apology  and 
tt  ttstrument  of  a  cruel  but  ingenious  expulsion 
«  the  popuhition  from  the  kud,  and  they  should 


be  at  once  brought  into  harmony  with  sound 
policy  and  sense.  They  should,  but,  they  will  not 
be  *<  at  ince**  reformed  in  that  manner ;  for  we 
luxuriate  in  an  abuse,  if  it  be  only  venerable  by 
years;  and  the  present  law  has  had  advooates  oif 
the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  class. 

The  small  payments  made  to  support  the  poor 
in  sotae  parishes  were  deservedly  atigmatised  iii 
the  House  of  Commons  as  disgraceful.  One 
member  defended  them  by  assuring  his  au^enee 
that  money  wenf  far  it  the  parishes  where  tbe 
payments  were  slight.  Charity  goes  farther,  and 
the  secret  of  living  on  the  scanty  help  from  the 
parish  is  that  nobody  lives  thereupon.  The  dry 
official  crust  is  supplemented  from  other  quitters, 
and  tbe  support  of  the  poor  is  not  taken  from  the 
rich  but  thrown  upon  the  willing. 

The  condition  of  one  portion  of  the  Scottish 
poor  has  been  examined  recently  by  a  Qovemment 
Commission.  An  American  lady  had  discovered 
that  the  treatment  of  lunatic  paupers  was  most 
objectionable,  and  by  personal  application  she  per- 
suaded the  members  of  the  Cabinet  fo  appoint  the 
Commission.  They  reported  croeltia  and  negli- 
gence whidi  were  not  expected  to  eiist  in  private 
asylums;  and  we  regret  that  the  evidence eoUeeted 
by  them  supports  their  opinion.  The  people  of 
Sicotland  have  not  entirely  negleeted  thi$  class  of 
sufferers.  The  chartered  asylums  were  buiH  by 
voluntary  payments,  and  they  have  cost  more  tlMnS 
£320,000.  The  general  sUte  of  the  institutions 
is  good  ;  but  they  are  inadequate  for  the  accom- 
modation of  all  lunatics.  A  profesaioB  has  arisen 
in  Scotland  to  meet  the  emergency.  A  person  who 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  many  departments  became 
a  tavemer  in  his  old  age — and  bestowed  upon  his 
house  the  name  of  "  The  Last  Shift."  In  the 
spirit  of  that  man,  a  number  of  persons  in  one 
southern  county  have  established  lunatic  asylums 
— on  the  same  principle  as  other  persons  have  be- 
come potato  and  provision  dealefs ;  or  on  a  ^orse 
principle,  for  many  of  us  know  a  good  potato,  but 
there  are  not  many  personsr  capable  of  managing 
lunatics.  These  incfividtials  in  the  Musselburgh 
trade  take  a  house  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
furnish,  and  circularise  the  parochial  boards  for 
inmates.  They  require  only  a  license  from  the 
sheriff  as  their  qualification.  A  goodnatured 
sheriff  cannot  refuse  permission  to  one  of  his  sub- 
jects to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  A  license  is 
bestowed.  Then  boarders  are  wanted.  Compe- 
tition ensues.  A  low  price  is  named  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  pauper.  The  parochial  boards  are  de- 
lighted at  the  economy  of  the  proposals ;  which 
is  taken  out  of  the  unfortunate  lunatics  by  these 
Squeers'  for  the  insane. 

No  other  class  are  more  helpless  than  those  who' 
are  deprived  of  reason.  The  malady  that  afflicts 
them  is  most  mysterious.  Who  can  "  minister  to 
a  mind  diseased  ?'*  Certainly  not  three-fourths  of 
those  who  undertake  that  office.  They  never  ■ 
contemplate  gentle  kindnesses  to  those  who  sit  M 1^^ 
the  darkness  of  human  reason,  but  offer  to  support 
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them  as  a  oonTeoieiifc  tpecoktion ;  aad  ia  the  same 
wgmt  the  paroohial  boards  "  baj  in  the  cheapest 
market**  board  and  lodging  for  the  imbecile 

Thirty  years  since,  the  condition  of  pauper  Ihna- 
tios  was  more  pitiable  than  at  the  date  of  this 
report.  They  were  allowed  often  to  wander  over 
the  country,  without  food  or  shelter ;  and  were 
•f en  dangeroos  in  some  localities,  from  their  ooca« 
aional  Tiolence.  This  practice  has  almost  entirely 
been  subdued ;  for,  at  the  date  of  this  inquiry,  only 
two  insane  males^  and  one  female,  were  known  to 
the  Commissioners,  as  they  state  in  one  page,  to  be 
*'  wandering  at  large  *'  in  Scotland.  Two  were  in 
Sutherbmd,  and  one  in  Shetland.  The  number  of 
paupers  in  Scotland  is  eighty  thousand,  from  a 
population  of  three  millions,  or  one  in  37}  of  the 
population.  The  number  of  idiotic  or  insane  per- 
sons  is  7,403 ;  of  whom  4,642  are  treated  as  paupers. 
The  Uirge  proportion  of  the  latter  class  does  not 
pro? e  a  preduposition  to  the  disease  among  the 
poorer  dasses ;  becanse  many  persons  who  are  set 
down  as  pauper  lunatics  would,  except  for  their 
mental  weakness,  form  no  part  of  the  general  pau- 
perism ;  but  a  low  diet  may  foster  this  terrible  ma- 
lady, and  the  use  of  indifferent  food  may  render 
the  disease  permanent. 

The  tables  of  the  Commissioners  occasionally 
want  to  be  explained.  Thus  the  following  distri- 
bution of  the  pauper  lunatics  occurs  in  the  third 
table:— 


In  Chartered  Atyldmi 

...    1,511 

„  liiceoted  boQtoi    ..« 

...      486 

„  Pbor  house 

...      667 

M  Beported  hooiet  ... 

31 

,.  Idiot  Schoole       ... 

8 

^  XJnlioensed  eetabliehmeote 

•6 

„  With  relatifee      ... 

...         ... 

...    1,217 

„  With  strtDgere     ... 

...         ... 

...      640 

«  With  DO  one  to  take 

ditrge  of  them 

...      141 

We  cannot  reconcile  the  discrepancy  between 
the  statement  that  only  three  lunatics  are  to  be 
found  in  all  Scotland  wandering  at  large,  and  the 
last  line  of  this  table.  The  number  of  pauper 
lunatics  under  direct  public  control  appears  to  be 
9,173,  for  those  residing  in  licensed  and  other 
houses,  with  relatives  or  with  strangers,  are  not  in 
public  establishments.  The  principal  chartered 
asylums  are  those  of  Aberdeen,  Dumfries,  Dundee, 
Edinburgh,  GUsgow,  Montrose,  and  Perth.  There 
are  institutions  of  a  smaller  description  in  Elgin, 
in  luTemess,  and  in  some  other  towns.  The  in- 
stitution at  Dumfries,  under  the  management  of 
Dr.  Browne,  has  been  considered  a  model  of  its 
class.  That  gentleman  was  originally  the  medical 
superintendent  of  the  asylum  at  Montrose ;  and 
some  of  his  schemes  for  idleviating  the  sufferings 
of  his  patients  were  then  considered  daring  and  a 
little  wild.  He,  however,  persevered  to  show  the 
force  of  kindness,  with  occasional  recreation,  and 
he  has  cleared  away  many  restraints  and  tortures 
that  were  once  deemed  requisite  for  the  manage- 
meat  of  all  lunatics,  with  scarcely  an  exception. 

The  Aberdeen  Asylum  is  a  prbon  to  the   eve 


from  its  position ;  is  built  on  a  low  site,  and  rar- 
rounded  by  v^  high  walls.  A  similar  difficulty 
has  been  met  partially  at  Dundee  by  the  forma- 
tion of  mounds  in  the  airing  courts,  and  the  pt- 
tients  can  at  least  see  the  outer  world  by  ascending 
their  small  pjjptmids.  The  Montrose  Asylum  is  a 
large  building  close  to  the  docks,  and  to  the  nnr, 
while  it  is  exposed  to  the  sea.  The  asylum  pre- 
ceded the  docks,  the  railway,  and  other  works  of  a 
similar  nature  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  is  nov 
to  be  removed  from  its  old  site,  without  any  loss, 
we  presume,  to  the  means  of  the  establishment. 
The  asylums  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are  well 
known ;  but  it  cannot  be  also  well  known  to  the 
people  of  Glasgow  that  the  latter  is  £40,000  ia 
debt,  to  the  hindrance  of  its  efficiency  and  improTe- 
ment  in  many  particulars. 

The  Commissioners  admit  that  these  institutbns 
are  conducted  generally  in  a  creditable  manner, 
although  in  them,  as  in  all  human  edifices  and  insti- 
tutions, changes  may  be  necessary.  Some  of  the 
other  concerns  do  not  appear  to  be  quite  human, 
and  therefore  they  can  scarcely  be  improved.  The 
reproach  is  not  applicable  to  all  private  establish- 
ments— for  many  are  conducted  in  a  proper  manner; 
but  others  are  miserable  efforts  to  Hve,  or  become 
rich,  on  insanity. 

Musselburgh  is  the  grand  focus  of  this  private 
business  in  the  insane.  The  reason  for  its  adop- 
tion of  this  now  staple  trade  is  not  stated.  One 
gentleman  says  that  the  engagements  seemed  to 
be  productive.  People  "throve"  upon  them, 
and  so  others  followed  J^hem  into  this  strange 
pursuit.  As  usual  the  supply  of  asylums  pro- 
duced competition.  New  keepers  offered  lower 
terms  than  their  predecessors.  Twenty  pounds 
per  annum  is  the  standard  charge  in  Mussel- 
burgh, for  keeping  and  maintaining  a  patient  ia 
bed,  board,  and  occasionally  "  dothii^.**  The 
parochial  authorities  have  generally  accepted  the 
lowest  tender;  but  the  parish  boiu:d  of  Inveresk 
offer  a  conscientious  exception.  Its  members  being 
resident  on  the  spot  were  abler  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  price  that  should  be  paid  for  the 
maintenance  of  paupers  than  men  unacquainted 
in  any  degree  with  the  mystery.  Their  Inspectoc 
told  a  beginner  in  the  trade  that  he  could  no^i 
accept  a  bwer  tender  than  twenty  pounds  pe^ 
annum  for  insane  paupers,  because  the  businest 
would  not  pay  under  that  point. 

Musselburgh  has  seventeen  establishments  do 
voted  to  this  business.  Some  of  them  are  upoi 
a  large,  and  others  upon  a  small  scale.  They  an 
generally  kept  by  persons  who  had  nothing  to  d( 
with  lunacy  until,  as  a  speculation,  they  dived  in^ 
the  trade.  Two  of  the  seventeen  institutions  h« 
no  patients  at  the  date  of  the  examination.  The 
had  only  then  been  prepared  to  receive  consignment 
from  the  parochial  boards.  Three  of  them  ha 
only  one  patient  each,  one  had  two  patients^ 
another  had  three.  Seven  of  the  seventeen  inst 
tutions  absorbed,  therefore,  only  six  of  the  insu 
persons  living  in  Masselburgh.     Ten  remain;  aa 
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t  the  total  number  of  insane  lodgers  in  the  town 
"as  394,  these  ten  houses  alone  ovntained  388 
idifiduils,  with  their  keepers  and  others  neces- 
iry  for  them.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose 
lat  the  ten  houses  are  inhabited  bj  forty  persons 
ich  upon  an  average,  or  thereby. '  That  would 
i?e  a  flattering  yiew  of  matters.  One  of  the 
stablishments  has  ninety-one,  another  eighty-one, 
Dd  a  third  baa  seven ty-t  wo  patients.  These 
stablishments  may  be  proportionately  large,  but 
^e  system  that  has  permitted  individuals  entirely 
^rant  of  this  disease,  or  of  its  character,  to 
ive  the  charge  and  control  of  eighty  to  ninety 
ersons,  suffering  under  its  influences,  cannot  be 
DO  decisively  reprobated.  The  patients  are  over- 
rovded;  in  one  place  they  have  no  tables,  and 
re  may  readily  suppose  them  to  be  destitute  of 
hairs.  Chains  are  attached  to  some  of  the  bed- 
teads.  Shackles  and  straps  are  supplied.  The 
ouses  have  no  warm  baths,  bat  they  seem  all  to 
arc  shower  hatha  of  uncommon  height,  which 
re  used  as  a  punishment  occasionally,  and  with  or 
ritbout  medical  authority.  A  medical  man  visits 
ach  house ;  he  is  paid  annually  a  fee  per  head.  It  is 
emarkahle  that  occasionally  patients  recover,  and 
le  discharges  them.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  a 
lomher  die,  and  nobody  examines  into  the  cause 
>f  tbeir  death. 

The  medical  men  who  visit  these  houses  were 
iMmined  before  the  commission,  and  they  stated 
hat  the  dothiiig  of  tlie  patients  was  too  light  for 
he  winter  in  Musselburgh.  Their  food  was  not 
^nerally  equal  to  their  wants.  They  found, 
K>wever,  that  the  proprietors  adopted  readily  any 
(oggestions  that  were  made;  and  they  would 
lave  gkdly  suggested  greater  comforts  for  the 
luaoe,  if  the  parishes  would  have  paid  for  them  ; 
)at  the  proprietors  of  the  lodging  houses  could 
iot  do  more  than  was  done  for  the  money  paid  to 
*kem.  We  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  in- 
iividual  cruelty  in  these  places,  which  seem  to 
Wvc  heen  conducted  with  astonishing  propriety  in 
Dcir  cireumstances,  for  we  only  hear  of  one 
lunatic  having  killed  another,  and  one  keeper 
^ving  heen  charged  with  improper  conduct  to  a 
cmale  patient. 

The  conveyance  of  patients  from  a  great  dis- 
Mce  causes  much  annoyance,  and  therefore  the 
lorthem  and  western  counties  should  have 
^jlums.  Those  from  the  West  Highlands  come 
nto  Glasgow,  according  to  Dr.  M'Intosh,  of  Gart- 
•aval,  bound  often  with  cords  and  ropes.  They 
»me  by  steamers,  and  must  be  in  some  manner 
««traiued;  but  in  all  those  jouniies  from  the 
*treme  north  or  west,  the  restraint  seems  to  bo 
nore  severe  than  can  be  necessary,  unless  in  cases 
«  extreme  violence.  Dr.  M'Intosh,  of  Gart- 
^▼w,  who  most  have  more  experience  on  these 
^^jects  than  any  of  his  Musselburgh  rivals,  says 
w  he  never  uses  any  punishment  or  restraint, 
1^  by  sedusion,  which  he  finds  to  be  perfectly 
r^^-  All  the  medical  gentlemen  connected 
1th  the  chartered  asylums  state  that  the  paro- 


chial boards  remove  pauper  lunatics  from  economi- 
cal motives.  One  shilling  weekly  decides  the 
cas^  As  usual,  there  is  no  economy  in  this  pro- 
ceeding. The  parish  want  the  recovery  of  their 
patients  at  an  early  date,  if  possible,  and  their 
cure  may  be  accomplished  in  a  respectable  institu* 
tion  with  adequate  attendance,  clothing,  and  food, 
while  the  case  may  be  rendered  desperate  in  a 
cheap  licensed  house. 

A  reference  to  the  evidence  of  the  Inspector 
of  Poor  for  Perth  will  answer  our  purpose  in  the 
meantime,  and  end  this  part  of  the  matter.  The 
parochial  board  of  Perth  had  their  lunatic  patients 
in  an  asylum  belonging  to  that  city.  The  sum 
demanded  for  each  was  £25  annually ;  but  clothes 
were  provided  by  the^institution.  Mr.  Aikenhead, 
in  the  business  at  Musselburgh,  offered  to  keep  all 
the  Perth  pauper  lunatics  for  £30  per  annum  each, 
including  clothes.  The  Perth  institution  would 
not  come  beneath  £24.  Thirty  patients  were  re* 
moved  to  Aikenhead*8,  and  the  sapient  Inspector 
says  that  the  parish  saves  £130  per  annum  by  the 
change.  The  expenses  of  the  journey  were  paid 
by  Mr.  Aikenhead.  From  the  evidenoe  of  the  In- 
spector, the  members  of  the  Perth  parochial  board 
appear  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Aiken- 
head and  the  Musselburgh  houses.  Even  their 
Inspector  had  not  time  to  go  there  and  examine 
the  accommodation  for  twenty  pounds ;  but  he  sent 
a  messenger,  who  returned  next  day ;  and  as  to 
the  lunatics,  the  Inspector  says — "  1  tumbled  them 
away  by  the  railway,  and  emptied  the  house  at 
once."  He  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Supervision 
after  the  removal  had  taken  place— and  we  should 
say  rather  late.  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county  was  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ceeding, although  he  thought  that  Sheriff  Barclay 
knew;  but  that  was  not  of  the  smallest  conse- 
quence— for  while  a  pauper  cannot  be  admitted 
into  an  asylum  without  a  warrant  from  the  sheriff 
of  the  oounty  in  which  it  is  placed,  yet  any  number 
may  be  removed  without  the  authority  of  that 
official.  These  are  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Poor-law  Board  of  Perth  removed  thirty  luna- 
tics some  seventy  miles  away  from  their  relatives, 
without  consulting  them,  without  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  see  their  condition  and  state,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  person  and  the  place 
to  whom  and  which  they  were,  in  the  expressive 
language  of  the  Inspector,  'Humbled  away  on 
the  railway." 

We  have  a  great  and  lasting  regard  for  the  beau- 
tiful **  Queen  of  the  Tay  ;"  but  it  is  not  in  any 
degree  founded  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  parochial 
board  of  that  city, — whom,  indeed,  the  parishioners 
may  advantageously  relieve  from  their  duties  at  the 
next  election. 

After  the  lunatics  had  been  taken  to  Mussel- 
burgh from  Perth,  the  Inspector  went  to  see  them 
twice,  in  company  with  the  chairman ;  but  they 
might  as  well  have  remained  at  home,  and  econo- " 
mised  their  railway  fares ;  for  the  superintendent 
could  not  tell  "  whether  the  patients  had  flanneb 
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htt  wiaUr/'  for  he  said  be  did  not  examine  them  ; 
be  wanted  to  taste  their  broth,  but  it  was  all  done ; 
he  did  itot  look  at  the  bedding,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  the  ohairman  was  more  oorioas,  and  he 
oonld  not  speak  of  it ;  he  did  not  inquire  whether 
the  J  washed  theinsel?es,  and,  of  ooarse,  be  could 
Bot  saj  what  they  washed  themself es  in ;  he  did 
Bofc  see  wbetker  they  had  d^  rooms ;  but  things  of 
that  kind  might  be  seen  in  a  large  boose,  if  a  person 
l^e^  bis  eyes  open;  he  did  not  see  any  fires,  but  if 
there  had  been  any,  they  would  have  been  visible ; 
aad  he  did  not  ask  whether  two  or  three  men  slept 
in  one  bed — for  why  should  he  liaye  asked  any 
questioQS  ? 

The  enployment  of  ineflioient  persons  of  this 
olass  in  the  inspection  and  management  of  the  poor 
willy  we  trust,  be  discontinued  at  onoe,  and  that 
the  ratepayers  will  l^arn  the  necessity  of  doing 
well  the  work  thrown  upon  t|iem— from  economical 
motive^  if  humanity  hare  no  place  in  their  calcu- 
lations. 

The  Govem«ent»  tfter  considering  the  report 
of  the  Commission   on   Lunacy,   determined   to 
introduce   a    measure    on    the    sul^ect.      Their 
Lord  Adfoeate's    bill   proposes    the    repeal    of 
preTious  statutes  which  are  recited*  after  the  1st 
of  Januaiy  next    It  then  constitutes  a  Board  of 
Iwo  paid  and  four  unpaid  commissioners,  and  com- 
mits to  them  all  matters  connected  with  the 
management  of  lunatic  asylums.     The  salaries  of 
the  paid  commissioners  are  fixed  at  a  maximum  of 
Iwelve  hundred  pounds  each.     Two  medical  oom^ 
missioners  are  to  be  appointed,  as  assistants,  with 
salaries  of  five  hundred  pounds  each.     The  Board 
is  d^potio  in  its  character,  and  limited  in  its 
existence.      It  is  to  endure  for  five  years  from 
the  commencement  of  185 S,  and  no  longer.  There- 
after the  paid  commissioners  are  to  become  in- 
spectors-general, and  probably  have  two  hundred 
pounds  annually  lopped  from  their  salary,  which 
will  be  brought  to  the  net  thousand,  while  the 
Home  Secretary  is  to  be  the  Board.    The  measure 
is  a  step  towards  that  centralisation  of  business 
which  is  the  policy  of  the  Whiga.    The  Home 
Secretary  might  be  supposed  to  have  work  enough 
in  his  office  without  attendmg  to  the  licensing  of 
lunatic  asylums.    The  two  inspectors-general  n^y, 
of  course,  manage  that  part  of  the  business ;   but 
who  is  to  look  after  them  ?  For  five  years  the  unpaid 
eommissioners  might  control  the  crotchets  of  their 
salaried  brethren  ;  if  it  be  possible — and  it  is  just 
but  barely  possible — that  these  fortunate  officials 
•Ottld  have  any  crotchets.    After  five  years  they 
are  to  be  uncontrollable,  except  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  is  supposed  to  have  more  leisure  and 
greater  interest  in  the  business  of  Scotch  lunacy 
than  any  local  personages.     We  are  not  astonished 
that  this  bill  should  have  been  opposed  at  county 
a^  other  meeliugs ;   for  the  bestowal  of  all  this 
power  on  the  Home  Secretary,  and  two  of  his 
friends,  in  whpm  he  will  phioe  perfect  confidence, 
in  a  very  unwise  step. 

In  order  to  provide  money  for  the  Board,  tiie 


license  for  each  asylum  is  to  coet  £15  annually  it 
least,  and  as  jnuch  more  as  9s.  6d.  for  eaohpaopir 
lunatie,  and  10s.  each  for  each  lunatic  supported 
by  friends,  may  bring.  At  this  rate,  some  of  the 
asylums  will  contribuU  largely ;  and,  although  a 
direct  tax  on  lunacy  has  a  queer  sound,  yet  «s 
believe  the  scheme  is  part  of  a  system  by  whiflh 
eve^y  necessity  is  to  be  made  self-supportug. 
We  have  good  reason  to  expeet  an  equally  dirsot 
tax  on  pauperism  at  an  early  day.  This  tax  will 
suppress  some  of  the  smaller  asylums,  and  that 
consequence  is  not  a  great  objection  to  its  imposi- 
tion. 

After  an  asylum  has  been  established,  a  tax  is 
placed  upon  the  sheriff's  order  for  the  admiasioa  of 
panpers ;  but  all  the  moneys  will  be  required  for 
the  business  of  the  Act,  and  perhaps  this  poUtax 
of  one  half-crown  each  is  reasonable.  The  sberiii 
of  counties  are  prevented  from  issuing  their  orden 
without  oertifioate  of  lunacy  from  two  medical  men ; 
and  that  is  worth  halfa-mown  on  eaeh  order; 
while  the  medical  certifiers  are  bound  to  state  the 
facts  on  which  their  opinion  is  founded ;  and  that 
again  is  another  improvement. 

The  bill  proposes  to  deal  harshly  with  the  elas 
of  persons  who  m^^  be  able,  and  who  may  prefs' 
to  retain  in  their  own  home  a  relative  under  lunaey, 
with  proper  provision  for  personal  safety,  and  the 
security  of  others.  The  power  is  denied  by  tlie 
bill  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Board,  although 
it  is  obvious  that  the  members  of  the  Board  cannot 
estimate  accurately  all  the  reasons  that  might  aieet 
this  decisnn  in  a  family.  The  right  to  inquire 
into  the  condition,  and  roister  the  existenoe,  of 
any  person  under  this  affliction,  might  be  ooneeded 
to  a  public  board ;  but  the  .power  to  interfere. 
further  tlian  is  necessary  for  public  security,  with 
the  arrangements  of  private  familiea  is  not  a 
"  right,"  but  only  a  "  wrong." 

According  to  the  bill,  as  prq>06ed  by  the  Lord 
Advocate,  the  friends  of  persons  who  may  be  con- 
fined in  these  asylums  can  only  visit  them  under 
such  regulations  and  at  such  hours  as  the  aoperin- 
tendent  may  fix — and  ihe  latter,  appaiwaUy,  may 
decline  to  ijlow  the  visits ;  although  the  only  per* 
son,  perhaps,  in  the  country  that  could  have  aay 
wish  to  prevent  thenu  The  friends  of  pauper 
lunatics  are  apparently  ignored.  Theee  people  ars 
not  supposed  to  have  any  relatives  except  the 
members  of  the  parochial  boards,  whose  genefei 
neglect  of  their  unhappy  wards  haa  iuTolvod  the 
country  in  some  disgrace  and  immeaee  trouble. 
The  Board  may  authorise  any  person  to  Tiait  a  b^ 
natic  in  the  asylums,  subject  to  certain  regiaktions ; 
but  few  persons  in  humUe  life  will  be  aUe  to  ex^ 
tract  the  necessary  order  Iron  ihe  najalerioQa 
board,  meeting  in  Bdinbuigh^  The  heelUi  of  the 
patients,  and  the  hope  of  recovery  depesda  pertily,  is 
the  minority  of  caseSk  we  presume,  upen  thai  inle^ 
course  with  their  relatives  witfch  the  Utter  eie  too 
apt  to  neglect,  and  we  doD*t  think  it  the  bnei— i 
of  Parliament  to  provide  excusei  for  that  |ie^ 
genee^ 
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The  Board  at  Edinburgh  is  not  to  sit  in  magru- 
loence,  solitary  and  sullen,  but  is  to  be  the  sun  of 
I  system  of  district  boards,  which  will  whirl  around 
t,  by  aid  of  the  gravitation  contained  in  this  Act 
3f  Parliament ;  if  ever  it  shall  atenme  that  honoured 
position.  Scotland  is  to  be  divided  into  districts. 
Bach  of  these  districts  is  to  enjoy  its  board  of 
lauacy.  Each  of  these  minor  boards  is  to  have  its 
official  staff,  with  necenarily  also  their  salaries. 
In  this  way  the  original  Board  will  spread  itself 
orer  Scotland  and  effectually  take  all  those  who 
are  afflicted  by  the  single  disease  which  it  is  to 
combat,  under  their  control. 

The  district  boards  are  to  provide  new  asylums, 
—not  if  their  members  deem  them  necessary,  but  if 
the  members  of  the  central  board  regard  them  as 
requisite.  The  district  boards  will  not  originate 
anything,  but  only  spencKheir  clients'  money,  when 
and  wherever  their  superiors  may  direct,  within 
the  limits  of  this  law. 

We  have  already  denied  the  possibility  of  being 
astonished  with  the  opposition  directed  against 
this  bill  out  of  doors.  It  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  be  opposed.  The  evil  needs  no  such 
oombrous  enactment  as  that  furnished  by  the 
Lord  Advocate.  The  people  wanted  the  power  to 
nte  themselves,  through  some  mechanism,  for  the 
oost  of  advisable  changes  and  improvements.  An 
inspector  was  required,  with  full  power  to  examine 
tod  report  into  the  state  of  asylums.  His  duties 
^uglit  have  been  made  anak>goas  to  those  of  the 
in>P^TS  of  factories  or  schools.  A  minimum  of 
qualification  might   have  been  required   from  all 


persona  who  sought  license  to  open  asylums 
That  minimum  might  h^ve  been  extended,  ^  not 
only  to  the  man  himself,  but  to  his  property,  its 
situation,  and  everything  connected  therewith,  to 
its  fittings.  The  sheriffs  of  counties  might  not 
have  had  duties  allooated  to  them  which  they 
"may**  discharge  according  to  law,  but  duties 
which  they  must  perfornu  The  district  boards 
might  have  consisted  of  esf  officio  members,  and 
that  also  might  have  been  true  of  the  members  of 
the  central  board,  under  which  the  Inspector  of 
Lunacy  would  have  acted.  Wc  are  not,  however, 
called  upon  to  fumbh  the  heads  of  a  proper  bill, 
but  to  describe  those  of  an  improper  measure ;  and 
every  measure  is  improper  that  centralises  power, 
and  destroys  in  that  particular  the  essence  and  spirit 
of  our  old  institutions.  Many  of  them  have  nothing 
better  than  their  localiaed  nature  to  recommend 
them.  It  is  their  only  and  their  grand  qualifica- 
tion. They  were  founded  upon  old  Saxon  usages, 
which  guarded  jealously  the  power  of  local  com- 
munities over  local  business ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  all  the  evils  of  oentral  and  irresponsible 
authority  that  we  need  to  see,  in  order  to  wish 
that  we  may  see  no  more. 

We  hold,  not  that  the  power  to  impose  a  rate 
for  the  support  of  asylums  was  in  itself  sufficient^ 
but  the  power  exercised  under  an  intelligent  in- 
spector, bound  to  report  facts  and  to  represent 
deficiences  for  the  purpose  of  correction^  would 
have  afforded  security  against  the  recurrence  of 
negligence  altogether  inexcusable,  because  it  has 
fallen  upon  a  cIms  who  are  entirely  helpless. 


GEORGE    STEPHENSON. 
Contimied  from  Page  430. 


A  THOUSAHD  goineas  form  a  large  sum  still,  at 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  to  a  man  who  com- 
nenced  his  earnings  at  twopence  a  day,  and  learned 
first  to  read  at  eighteen  yearn  of  age.  The  dis- 
pate  respecting  the  miners'  safety  lamp  brought 
^«orgs  Stephenson  more  prominently  before  the 
poblie  than  be  had  been  at  any  previous  period*, 
it  is  Qseful  sometimes  for  a  man  to  be  abused ; 
md  he  had  been  badly  abused  by  the  Davy  set  of 
philosophers,  who  derided  his  claim  as  an  imper- 
tiaenee.  The  thousand  guineas  occur  to  us  still 
ssbehig  the  more  important  result  of  the  dis- 
<»vcry.  The  first  use  made  of  any  portion  of  the 
Booey  was  in  behalf  of  Robert,  who  had  acquired 
>^  thst  be  ooald  learn  at  Newcastle,  and  wn  de- 
"patcbed  now  to  the  University  at  Edinburgh. 
Then,  as  now,  young  men  from  the  northern 
CQUoties  of  England  generally  studied  at  Edin- 
wfgh ;  but  even  in  Mr.  Stephenson's  case,  who 
W  riached  before  the  discussion  on  the  safety 
^P  a  position  of  comparative  oompeteiiee,  the 


expense  of  supporting  his  son  in  the  northern 
metropolis  was  deemed  rather  heavy.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  reo^pt  of  the  testimonial,  Robert 
was  entered  as  a  student  there,  and  while  he  did 
not  continue  long  at  the  University,  yet  he 
achieved  great  success  during  his  stay;  especi- 
ally  in  those  departments  of  science  that  his  father 
desired  him  to  prosecute. 

Several  years  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  life,^from  thb 
period,  1816,  present  little  change  or  progress. 
He  was  still  .the  engine-wright  of  KiUingworth 
colliery,  and  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  his 
locomotive  engine.  He,  however,  observed  soon 
that  something  else  required  reform  in  addition  to 
the  engine.  A  good  way  was  essential  to  the 
realisation  of  his  schemes,  and  ha  entirely  changed 
the  mode  of  laymg  the  rails  previously  pursued. 
Perhaps  the  alterations,  although  they  now  seem 
simple,  and  such  as  would  have  been  suggested  to 
very  common  minds,  were  not  less  important  in- 
ventions thui  those  cottneoted  with  the  engine. 
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The  tverige  rtilwaj  speed  woald  ha?e  been  im- 
practicable upon  the  old  railways,  laid  to  assist  a 
single  horse  in  drawing  several  waggons.  Mr. 
Stephenson  adopted  the  half-lap  joint  for  his  rails 
instead  of  the  old  butt  joint ;  and  necessarily  pro- 
duced a  smoother  waj.  He  made  certain  alter- 
ations in  the  mode  of  affixing  the  rails  to  the 
chair.  He  adopted  a  heavier  rail  than  that  in 
previous  use,  and  these  amendments  were  patented 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Losh,  an  iron- 
founder,  of  Newcastle,  upon  the  last  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1816.  The  wheels  of  his  locomotive 
engine  were  cast,  but  at  the  same  date  he  saw  the 
propriety  of  using  malleable  iron  for  their  produc- 
tion, and  the  alteration  was  included,  we  believe, 
in  the  same  patent. 

The  business  was  entirely  new,  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  colliery  districts  supplied  the  best 
mechanics  of  that  day.  Mr.  SmUes  believes  that 
George  Stephenson  suffered  considerable  inoon- 
venience  from  the  deficiency  of  skilled  workmen. 
The  want  was  however,  we  doubt  not,  rather  local 
than  general.  James  Watt  and  his  paKner  were 
constructing  very  beautiful  engines  in  these  days, 
at  Birmingham. 

The  machinery  requisite  for  the  mills  of  Glas- 
gow and  Manchester  was  equally  complicated,  and 
required,  perhaps,  a  finer  finish  than  that  of  a 
locomotive  engine.  At  that  date,  indeed,  the  now 
older  men  among  the  clever  mechanics  of  the  Clyde, 
who  have  rendered  Glasgow  the  metropolis  of  the 
tteam^ngine  maoufactnre,  were  busy  at  their  anvils 
and  forges.  There  was  no  want  of  skilled  artisans, 
but  they  had  not  been  drawn  to  Newcastle.  They 
were  wanted  there,  and  George  Stephenson  was 
nothing  better  of  their  existence  a  hundred  miles 
away — especially  as  a  hundred  miles  in  those  days 
had  not  been  made  by  him  the  small  matter  that  it 
appears  to  us.  We  do  not,  therefore,  quite  agree 
with  everything  in  the  following  extract ;  but  the 
ingenuity  of  the  contrivance  there  described  Is 
admirable : — 

It  hat  be«n  already  obserred  that  up  to,  and  indeed  for 
iome  time  after,  tho  period  of  vhich  we  apeak,  there  waa  no 
aaoh  claaa  of  akilled  mechanica,  nor  vera  there  any  aach 
machinery  or  tools  in  ase  as  are  now  at  the  disposal  of 
inventors  and  manufacturers.  The  same  difficulty  had  been 
experienced  by  Watt  many  years  before,  in  the  course  of  his 
improremeots  in  the  steam-engine;  and  on  the  occaaion  of 
the  oooatroetion  of  hia  firat  condenaing  engine  at  Soho,  Hr. 
Smeaton,  although  satisfied  of  its  great  superiority  over 
I^ewcomen's,  expressed  strong  doubta  as  to  the  practicability 
of  getting  the  different  parts  execnted  with  the  requisite 
precision  ;  aqd  he  consequently  argued  that,  in  its  improved 
form,  this  powerful  machine  wonld  never  be  generally  intro- 
duced. Such  waa  the  low  state  of  mechanical  art  in  those 
days.  Although  skilled  workmen  were  in  course  of  gradual 
training  in  a  few  of  the  larger  manufacturing  towns,  they 
did  not,  at  the  date  of  Stephenson's  patent,  exist  in  any 
considerable  numbers,  nor  was  there  any  class  of  mechanics 
capable  cf  constmeting  springs  of  sufficient  strength  and 
elaatioity  to  aupport  a  locomotive  engine  ten  tons  in  weight. 

The  rails  then  used  being  extremely  light,  the  road  soon 
became  worn  down  by  the  traffic,  and,  from  the  irregularities 
of  the  way,  the  whole  weight  of  the  engine,  instead  of  being 
nniformly  distributed  over  the  four  wheels,  was  occasijaally 
IhrowB  alaort  diagoaally  upon  two.    ^eoM  frequent  jerks 


of  the  looome^ivf ,  and  increased  stcea  ipoa  fiM  sleiider  nsd, 
which  occasioned  nnmeroua  breakages  of  the  rails  and  cbaias, 
and  consequent  interruptions  to  the  safe  working  of  the 
railway. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  daagera  arisiBg  from  this  eaqie, 
Mr.  Stevenson  oontrivld  Ui  steam  springs.  He  so  anaaged 
the'boiler  of  bis  aew  patent  locomotive  that  it  was  supported 
npon  the  frame  of  the  engine  by  four  cylinders,  which  opened 
into  the  interior  of  the  boiler.  These  cylinders  were  occu- 
pied by  pistons  with  rods,  which  passed  downwards  sal 
pressed  upon  the  npper  side  of  tlie  axles.  The  cyUadcn 
opening  into  the  interior  of  the  boiler  allowed  the  pressnre 
of  steam  to  be  applied  to  the  upper  side  of  the  pistoa,  aad 
that  pressure  being  nearly  equivalent  to  one-fonrth  of  the 
weight  of  the  engine,  each  axle,  whatever  might  be  its  posi- 
tion, had  at  all  times  nearly  the  same  amount  to  bear,  aad 
oonseqnently  the  entire  weight  was  at  all  timet  pretty  eqaally 
distributed  amongst  the  fonr  wheels  of  the  loeoaotive.  Thus 
the  four  floating  pistons  were  ingenioosly  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  springs  in  equalising  the  weight  and  in  softeBing 
the  jerk  of  the  machine,  the  weight  of  which,  it  must  also 
be  observed,  had  been  increased,  on  a  road  originaDy  eakn- 
lated  to  bear  a  eonaiderably  lighter  description  of  eaniage. 

This  mode  of  supporting  the  engine  remained  in  nse  util 
the  progress  of  spring-nmking  had  so  far  advanced  that  steel 
springs  could  be  manufactured  in  sufficient  strength  to  be 
used  in  locomotives. 

Some  of  his  friends  persuaded  Mr.  Stqihenscn 
to  apply  his  locomotive  engine  to  common  roads ; 
but  he  resisted  that  scheme,  and  believed  that  it 
never  would  be  successful.  True  to  his  first 
attachment,  the  iron  rail,  he  never  swerved  towards 
the  old  road.  He  even  seems  to  have  considered 
the  application  of  the  engine  to  ordinary  roads 
impossible,  and  certainly  unprofitable.  He  could 
not  foresee  that  the  obstacles  to  its  success  would 
be  removed — although  the  work  that  weantidpate 
from  engbes  now  patented  and  produced  in  Lon- 
don vrill  not  interfere  with  the  correctness  of  hn 
theory;  for  they  cany  their  own  railway  along 
with  them,  and  would  not,  in  reality,  moTe  on  the 
common  (g^,  but  on  the  iron  way  which  they 
bring,  lay,  and  raise  and  take  away,  with  themselves. 

Several  railways  existed  in  1816,  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  and  one  or  more  near 
London,  and  Mr.  Smiles  introduces,  in  his  memau 
of  Stephenson,  sketches  of  some  of  the  ordinal 
projectors  of  railways  and  railway  travelling.    Mr. 
James,  who  was  connected  with  the  infaacj  of 
the  first  line  to  Croydon,  and  even  with  thai  of 
the  Liverpool   and  Manchester  line;  and  Mr. 
Pease,  who  originated  the  Stockton  and  Dailiiig- 
ton  line,  both  became  allies  and  friends  ol  Mr. 
Stephenson.      Mr.  James   was  quick,  sangaine, 
and  speculative.    Mr.  Pease  was  acute,  deter- 
mined, energetic,  and  steady-— «vea  a  little  atubbom 
in  a  good  work — but  the  cast  of  man  capable  of 
being  an  excellent  coadjutor.     He  suggerted   tke 
Stockton  and  Darlington  line  in  his  fiftieth  yeer ; 
and  he  has  seen  the  conntxy  girt  round  by  a  net 
of  railways,  and  other  lands  intersected  by  tbeae 
means  of  travelling,  which,  at  that  period  of  kb 
life,  were  ridicaled  by  the  "  scientific  worid.**     He 
obtained  a  bill  for  the  construction  of    his  Use 
from  Parliament  in  1821 ;  but  some  time  dapeod 
before  the  work  was    commenced,  and  Mkothcr 
period  before  it  w«s  oonduded, 
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The  DotHses  of  railway  projectors  would  ha?e 
been  incomplete  without  some  aketoh  of  Thomas 
Graj.  He  wrought  and  wrote  for  many  years  in 
lavoiir  of  iroa.iiulways  with  great  perseverance 
md  Tigonr.  He  never  gained  pecuniary  advantage 
from  his  labours.  It  is  probable  that  to  him  they 
were  the  cause  of  heavy  expenditure  and  losses. 
He  was  not  a  practical  bat  a  speculative  man ; 
yei  it  is  clear  that  he  foresaw  the  progress  of  rail- 
ways. His  friends  considered  him  the  inventor 
of  the  system ;  buf  it  has  no  single  inventor.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  thoughts  of  many  men ;  and 
we  do  not  know  that  Thomas  Gray,  of  Notting- 
ham, invented  any  part  of  the  mechanism  now 
forming,  in  a  practical  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"  our  travelling  system."  As  he  certainly  com- 
pelled public  men  to  consider  the  new  and  strange 
scheme,  and  laboured  incessantly  in  its  behalf,  and 
as  his  merits  in  that  respect  have  had  small  justice 
rendered  to  them,  we  copy  Mr.  Smiles*s  account  of 
tho  man,  whom,  according  to  William  Howitt,  the 
good  people  of  Nottingham  considered  a  rail  way 
bore: — 

Thomat  Gray,  of  Nottingham,  was  i  much  more  saogaine 
and  specalatire  man.  He  was  not  a  mechanic  of  an  inventor, 
but  SB  eothnstaatic  belierer  in  the  wonderfal  powers  of  the 
railroKl  system.  Being  a  oatiTe  of  Leeds,  he  had,  when  a 
boj,  seea  Bkakiosop's  locomotiye  at  work  on  the  Middleton 
cogged  railroad,  and  from  an  early  period  he  seems  to  hare 
entertained  almost  as  sanguine  views  on  the  subject  as  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  himself.  It  would  appear  that  Qray  was 
residing  at  Brussels  in  1816,  when  the  project  of  a  canal 
frcnn  QuDieroi,  for  the  ptrpoee  of  connecting  Holland  with 
the  milling  distriets  of  Bislgiam,  was  the  snligect  of  diseossion, 
and,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  John  Cockerill  and  others,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  advocating  the  superior  advantages 
of  a  railway.  Por  some  years  after,  he  pondered  the  subject 
more  evefoUy,  and  at  lenfth  became  fully  possessed  by  the 
gmnd  idea  on  which  other  minds  were  now  at  work.  He 
oceapied  himself  for  some  time  with  the  preparation  of  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  room, 
aedaded  from  his  wife  and  relations,  declining  to  give  them 
may  information  on  the  subject  of  his  mysterious  studies, 
beyond  the  assurance  that  his  scheme  **  would  revolutionise 
the  whole  fece  of  the  material  world  and  of  society.** 

la  1820^  Mr.  Gray  published  the  result  of  his  studies  in 
his  "  Observations  on  a  General  Iron  Bailway,"  in  which, 
with  great  cogency,  he  urged  the  superiority  of  a  locomotive 
railway  over  common  roads  and  canals,  pointing  out,  at  the 
aarae  time,  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  for 
merehmdise  and  persons,  to  all  chMcs  of  the  community. 
Thai  Mr.  Grey  had  obtained  his  idea  from  Blenkiasop's  en- 
gine  and  road  is  obvious  from  the  accurate  engraving  which 
he  gires  in  his  book  of  the  cog-wheeled  engine  then  travelling 
npoa  the  Middleton  cogged  railroad.  Mr.  Gray,  in  his 
introdnetion,  refers  to  railroads  already  in  existence,  and 
oCbera  in  the  course  of  preparation ;  and,  alluding  to  the 
receot  great  improvements  in  the  locomotive  engine,  he  adds, 
"  The  necessity  of  employing  horses  on  the  railway  may  be 
superseded,  for  tho  public  benefit  would  soon  be  so  evident 
to  asy  common  observer,  as  to  admit  of  no  comparison  be- 
tveen  horse  and  mechanical  power ;  besides,  the  incitement 
givan  to  all  our  artisans  by  the  success  of  their  ingenuity 
would  still  prompt  the  further  progress  in  this  useful  art : 
the  prejudice  of  many  persons  will,  however,  oppose  the 
system,  therefiore  time  mnst  be  allowed,  with  gradual  nse  of 
the  machines,  to  convince  the  public  of  their  superiority,  in 
the  aarae  manner  as  of  steam-packets.** 

The  treatise  seems  to  have  met  with  a  ready  sale,  for  we 
sd  ihat^  two  yean  after,  it  had  already  passed  into  a  foutth 


edition.  In  1833,  Mr.  Gray  added  to  the  book  a  diagram 
shewing  a  number  of  suggested  lines  of  railway,  oonneoting 
the  principal  towns  of  England,  and  another,  in  Ifke  manner, 
connecting  the  principal  towna  of  IreUnd.  In  his  first  edi- 
tion, Mr.  Gray  suggested  the  propriety  of  making  a  railway 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  "  which,**  he  observed, 
**  would  employ  many  thousands  of  the  distressed  population'* 
of  Lancashire. 

The  publication  of  this  essay  must  have  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  subject  of  railway  extension  more  prominently 
under  the  notice  of  the  public  than  it  had  been  brought  be- 
fore. Although  little  able  to  afford  it.  Gray  also  pressed  his 
favourite  project  of  a  general  iron  road  on  the  attention  of 
public  men — mayors,  members  of  parliament,  and  prime 
ministers.  He  sent  memorials  to  Lord  Sidmouth  in  1820, 
and  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London  in  1821. 
In  1822  he  addressea  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Sir  Robert  Feel, 
and  others,  urging  the  great  national  importance  of  his  sys- 
tem. He  was  so  pertinacious  that  public  men  pronounced 
him  to  be  a  **  bore,*'  and  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  where 
he  then  lived,  those  who  knew  him  declared  him  to  be 
"cracked." 

Mr.  Stephenson  remained  at  KiUingwortb,  for 
several  years,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
working  out  his  schemes  farther  than  was  consis- 
tent with  the  business  of  that  establishment.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  he  was  employed  as  principal 
engineer  of  the  railway  from  Hetton  colliery  to 
the  Wear,  near  Sunderland.  The  length  of  this 
line  was  eight  miles.  The  country  was  rough — 
the  gradients  were  steep,  and,  in  some  places,  Mr. 
Stephenson  employed  stationary  engines.  The 
line  was  opened  towards  the  dose  of  1832. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Hetton  railway,  Mr. 
Stephenson  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Lambeth  and 
Mr.  Wood,  of  the  Killingworth  Colliery,  to  Mr. 
Pease,  with  the  hope  of  his  employment  as  engineer 
to  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Ime.  The  appli- 
cation was  successful,  and,  after  a  survey  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Stephenson  proposed  deviations  in  the 
route  that  rendered  a  new  Act  necessary.  It  was 
asked  and  obtained.  Mr.  Stephenson*s  appointment 
to  this  position  required  the  resignation  of  his  place 
at  Killingworth,  for  the  salary  was  £300  per  annum, 
and  tho  directors  of  the  proposed  line  needed  all 
his  time.  While  engaged  in  planning  their  line, 
he  determined  to  abandon  cast  iron  rails,  and  to 
recommend  the  use  of  malleable  iron.  He  was 
then  interested,  along  with  Mr.  Losh,  in  his  patent 
rails ;  and  would  have  gained  £500  by  their  use ; 
but  he  preferred  the  success  of  his  plans  to  any 
immediate  profit ;  and  even  as  a  commercial  trans- 
action, he  found  "  honesty  to  be  the  best  policy." 
During  the  formation  of  this  line,  the  breadth  be- 
tween the  rails  was  settled,  and  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Company  dictated  the  narrow  gauge 
which  has  been  adopted  upon  nearly  all  the  British 
railways ;  although  we  do  not  think  its  recommen- 
dations equal  to  those  of  the  wide  gauge. 

When  the  works  on  this  line  were  drawing  to- 
wards completion,  their  engineer  stated  the  con- 
viction to  some  of  his  friends  that  "  the  time  is 
coming  when  it  will  be  cheaper  for  a  working  man 
to  travel  on  a  railway  than  to  walk  on  foot," 
although  he  feared  he  might  not  live  to  see  that 
day.    He  was  permitted  to  see  it»  and  to  mix  in 
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the  great  railway  mndertakings  after  thej  had 
absorbed  more  capital  than  any  other  industrial 
process  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  rural 
operations.  Before  the  line  was  opened,  Eobert 
Stepbenaon,  by  the  advice  and  with  the  oonsent  of 
his  father,  had  accepted  an  appoiatment  as  engineer 
to  a  mining  company  in  South  America.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mining  company's  property  in  the 
republic  of  Columbia— which  has,  since  that  date, 
been  divided  into  the  three  republics  of  Bolivia, 
New  Qranada,  and  Venezuela.  The  achievements 
of  Bolivar,  and  the  diplomacy  of  Canning,  charmed 
even  the  monied  men  of  England  into  enthusiasm 
for  the  interests  of  South  America,  which  was 
demonstrated  by  large  investments  in  the  funds  of 
the  republics,  and  in  their  public  works.  Canning 
boasted  that  he  had  called  a  new  world  into  exis- 
tence. As  yet  its  growth  has  been  slow  and 
unsatisfactory,  but  to  none  more  vexing  than  to 
the  unfortunate  capitalists,  of  whom  many  were 
reduced  to  ruin  by  the  failure  of  splendid  schemes. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Robert  Stephenson  was 
very  successful  there ;  but,  at  his  father's  request, 
he  returned  to  assist  him  with  the  construction  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line. 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  line  was  opened, 
in  the  autumn  of  1895.  The  engine  dragged  along 
a  vast  train  at  occasionally  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  per  hour;  and  thereby  excited  the  amaze- 
ment of  local  journalists,  who  have  lived,  we 
dare  say,  to  pen  angry  paragraphs  when  trains 
were  a  quarter  of  an  hour  out  of  time  upon  long 
journeys,  done  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
The  average  speed  on  the  first  trip  was  eight 
miles  an  hour,  for  the  engineer  was  prudent,  and 
looked  more  for  the  success  of  his  plans  to  eco- 
nomy than  to  speed.  The  train  was  certainly 
heavy  for  one  engine.  It  .consisted  of  twelve 
waggons  loaded  with  coals  and  floor,  and  before 
its  arrival  at  Stockton,  nearly  600  persons  were 
depending  on  that  engine  for  progress. 

A  happy  evening  for  (Jeorge  Stephenson  was 
that  of  the  95th  of  September,  1895.  The  dreams 
of  thirty  years  were  realites.  The  visions  which 
he  had  seen  while  watching  widow  Ainslie's  cows 
of  future  changes,  so  dim,  and  dull,  and  far  away 
in  the  mist  of  futurity,  were  now  before  him, 
clear  and  large,  and  very  new.  They  cast  no 
shadow.  They  looked  then  only  like  the  har- 
bingers of  the  world's  spring  and  summer  time. 
All  the  poets  and  philosophers,  and  very  unphiloso- 
phical  personages,  who  had  talked  and  written  long 
and  wearisomely  on  equality  and  progress,  had 
achieved  nothmg ;  but  the  man  who,  thirty  years 
before,  could  not  read  a  word  of  their  essays,  had 
never  rested  by  day,  nor  often  by  night,  until  he 
had  advanced  a  justifiable  equality  by  a  longer 
step  than  it  had  ever  taken  since  first  the  fooHsh 
pride  of  Kimrod,  perhaps,  had  established  a  feudal 
authority  in  the  few  over  the  many.  The  states- 
man, when  he  has  carried  some  complicated 
measure  through  all  the  maaes*  in  diseussion  and 
disputation  of  a  clever  and  vigorous  opposition-— 


the  warrior  leader  on  tlie  erening  of  a  day  daik 
to  many,  light  to  him,  when  his  genius  has  coatii- 
buted  to  gain  a  great  victory — could  not  M 
Bore  triumphantly  than  the  chief  of  our  modera 
engineers,  when  his  trA  came  safely  into  Btooktoa, 
and  he  deemed  the  struggle  of  many  years  wu 
over  and  won.  It  was  only  beginning.  The 
ignorance  of  the  scientific,  and  thd  prejudiaes  of 
statesmen,  had  yet  to  be  combated.  Years,  many 
years,  were  still  to  wear  away  before  the  sueeess 
of  the  new  system  would  be  acknowledged  uni- 
versally. Even,  however,  if  doubts  and  fears  for 
the  future  pressed  on  that  evening  upon  his  mind, 
he  must  have  felt  and  taken  courage  from  the 
thought  that  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  lias 
furnished  a  strong  leverage  for  all  his  subsequent 
efforts. 

Did,  in  that  evening,  thoughts  of  the  smgle 
room  in  the  cottage  beside  the  ooUiery,  wkoce 
he  was  bom — of  the  life-long  strife  of  his  parents 
with  want — of  his  own  first  home,  and  her  who 
made  it  bright  and  hi^py,  but  passed  soon  away — 
of  all  his  straggles  to  cut  his  way  untaught  through 
the  world,  and  make  it  cheaper  for  his  order,  the 
working  people,  to  ride  than  to  walk — ^pass  over 
his  mind  on  that  night  f  It  is  most  probable ;  for 
he. was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  forget  the  past  in 
the  present.  A  curious  proof  of  that  tendency  oc- 
curred long  after.  George  Stephenson  became  a  very 
prosperous  and  a  very  rich  man.  Edward  Pease 
was  born  rich,  aud  became  richer.  The  formar 
aiwaya  fait  that  to  the  clear  mind  and  afarong  will 
of  the  latter  he  was  indebted  for  the  means  o^  car- 
rying through  his  views,  and  Mr.  Smiles,  in  his 
biography,  says  : — 

It  is  pl«tring  to  relate,  in  cootectloB  with  this  grott  woik 
—the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway — prejtcfaid  bj  Bd- 
ward  Pease,  aid  eiec«ted  l^  Qeorge  StopheMon,  that  after- 
wards, whea  Mr.  Stepheston  beouM  a  proepeioaa  tad  a 
celebrated  man,  he  did  not  forget  the  friend  who  had  taken 
him  bj  the  haad,aiid  hdped  him  on  in  his  eaiiy  di^a.  He 
always  remembered  Mr.  Pease  with  gratitode  and  affeetion ; 
and  that  gendemen  is  sliH  proud  to  exhibit  a  haadsoie  gold 
watch,  receiTed  as  a  gift  from  his  oelebntad  profceg^  bearing 
the  words,  "  Esteem  and  Oratitode,~liroB  Goerga  Stephen- 
soa  to  Edward  Pease.** 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  connection  witb  this 
railway,  that  from  it  sprang  the  town  of  Middk- 
borougfa — which  now  occupies  land  at  that  time 
entirdy  employed  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and 
the  success  of  the  line,  very  much  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Pease  and  his  friends,  has  turned  &  aiDg\e 
farm  house  into  a  large  town  with  15,000  iBhtbi- 
tants. 

During  the  progress  of  this  line,  and  in  ooBJunc- 
tion  with  Mr.  Pease  and  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson commenced  the  manufacture  o£  nilwaj 
engines  in  Newcastle^  whieh  afterwards  became  a 
rhry  prosperous  buainesa.  He  trained  there  that 
class  of  mechanics  who  ultimately  wrought  his 
engines  up  to  Loudon  and  down  to  Edinburgh,  and 
he  gave  to  Newcastle  one  of  its  staple  and  most 
laluable  trades.  hh  C 

The  attempt  to  Surrey  Ihe  eountfy  for  a  Uim  of 
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nilvaj  between  Liverpool  aud  Manchester  was 
fir»t  inade  by  Mr.  James,  who  encountered  violent 
hostility  from  the  peasantry  and  the  proprietary  on 
the  route.  Hia  party  of  engineers  were  even 
eompelled  to  employ  **  a  iMing  pugilist'*  to  carry 
soflM  of  the  iDstramADts.  Mr.  Jamea  became  in- 
Tolved  in  bauking  and  mercantile  liabilities,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  scheme  for  a  time. 
A  company  had  been  formed,  with  a  capital  of 
£400,000,  to  oonstmct  a  railway  between  these 
towns,  in  the  autumn  of  1694,  and  some  of  the 
directors  proceeded  to  Killingworth  to  examine 
Mr.  Stephenson's  locomotive  engines. 

At  a  second  Tisit  they  brought  Mr.  Sylvester, 
a  mechanic,  from  Livei^l,  to  report  upon  Mr. 
Stephenson's  engines.  The  report  was  favourable, 
and  the  reporter  said  that  no  ordinary  limit  existed 
to  the  probable  speed  that  might  be  obtained,  hut 
anj  rate  over  ten  or  twelve  miles  per  hour  would 
be  unsafe ;  and  yet  Mr.  Sylvester  was  in  advance 
of  the  age,  and  perhaps  did  not  greatly  disappoint 
Mr.  Stephenson,  who,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, looked  then  more  to  economy  than  to  speed. 

After  some  negotiation,  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
requesied  to  survey  the  line  ;  but  physical  violence 
was  offered  to  the  party  by  the  keepers,  and  even 
bj  the  tenantry  of  Earl  Derby  and  Lord  Sefton ;  so 
that  the  survey  had  to  be  completed  imperfectly, 
by  force,  by  fraud,  or  by  stealth.  The  parties 
interested  in  the  Bridgewater  Canal  were  most 
▼ehement  against  the  proposal,  for  obvious  reasons, 
although  we  cannot  now  frame  a  ground  for  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  landowners,  who  were 
not  shareholders  in  the  canal,  to  the  survey. 

The  promoters  sought  a  bill  from  Parliament  in 
1895 ;  but  a  great  difference  existed  among  the 
firiends  of  the  scheme  respecting,  the  probable 
rate  of  speed  that  might  be  realised.  Mr. 
Nicholas  Wood,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Stephenson's, 
thooght  that  "  the  idea  of  seeing  engines  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  was  nonsense.**  The  Quarterly 
Beviem  eonsidered  eight  to  nine  miles  hourly  the 
highest  safe  rate  of  speed.  Mr.  McLaren,  of  the 
SeoUwum,  insisted  on  twenty  miles  as  practicable. 
The  coQiisel  for  the  promoters  of  the  bill  assured 
Mr.  Stephenson  that  he  must  moderate  his  proposed 
rate  of  speed,  or  he  would  be  regarded  as  a 
maniae  fit  for  Bedlam.  It  was  only  a  short  time 
previoosly  that  Mr.  Pease,  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Hue,  entertained  similar  views.  He 
deeeriW  his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Stephenson  in 
the  following  language ; — 

Mr.  FttM  likai  Iho  appcaimnoe  of  his  vititor.  **  There 
was,**  as  ha  afterwardt  r^narked,  ia  spaakiag  of  Stepheasoa, 
**  sadi  SB  hoaetl,  ssasiUs  look  about  him,  and  ho  seemed 
•o  modest  and  uopretending.  He  spoke  in  the  stroag 
'NorthnmbrUA  dialect  of  hie  ^strict,  and  described  himself 
M  **oBlythe  engine-wright  at  KilUngvorth ;  that's  what 
1m  was.** 

Bat  Mr.  Pease  was  seareely  prepared  for  the  hold  asser- 
tion nsade  \^  hia  visitor,  that  the  locomotive  engine  with 
which  he  had  been  working  the  Killingworth  railway  (or 
mnny  years  past  was  worth  ilfty  horses,  and  that  engines 
nade  after  a  similar  plan  would  yet  entirely  supersede  all 


hors()  power  npon  railroads.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  daily  be- 
coming inoie  positive  as  to  the  superiority  of  his  looomotiTe ; 
aud  on  tlu0,  as  on  all  subeeqoent  occasions,  he  strongly 
ttr^e4  Mr.  Pease  to  adopt  it.  •**  Come  over  to  Killingworth,'* 
said  he,  "  and  see  what  my  filatcher  can  do ;  seeing  is  be- 
lieving, sir.** 

Thus  the  Newcastle  engineer  discovered  that 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  meet  were  not  nearly 
oyer,  when  his  engine  brought  the  first  train, 
with  six  hundred  passengers,  triumphantly  into 
Stockton.  He  was  depressed  by  the  disbelief  of 
others.  The  force  of  their  confidence  almost  ba- 
lanced  in  his  mind  the  force  of  his  own  truth. 
He  stated,  long  afterwards,  when  he  could  afford 
to  laugh  over  these  difficulties,  that  he  felt  it  almost 
impossible  to  keep  up  his  spirits  at  the  time. 

Tlio  idea  of  travelling  at  a  rate  of  speed  double  that  of 
the  fastest  mail  coach,  appeared  at  the  time  so  preposteroos, 
that  Mr.  Stephenson  was  anable  to  find  any  engineer  who 
would  lisk  his  reputation  in  supporting  his  **  absurd  viaws.** 
Speaking  of  his  isolation  at  this  time,  he  subsequently  ob- 
served, at  a  public  meeting  of  railway  men  in  Manchester: 
**  He  remembered  the  time  when  he  had  very  few  supporters 
in  bringing  out  the  railway  system-^when  he  sought  Eng- 
land over  for  an  engineer  to  support  hira  in  his  evidence 
before  Parliament,  and  could  find  only  one  man,  James 
Walker,  but  was  afraid  to  call  that  gentleman,  because  he 
knew  nothing  about  railways.  He  had  then  no  one  to  tell 
his  tale  to  but  Mr.  Saunders  of  Liverpool,  who  did  listen  to 
him,  and  kept  his  spirits  np  ;  and  his  schemes  had  at  length 
been  carried  ont  only  by  dint  of  sheer  pefseveranoe.** 

The  members  of  the  committee  were  not  mueh 
more  learned  on  the  foree  of  steam  than  the  engi- 
neers  and  lawyers  of  their  time.  They  also  re- 
garded Mr.  Stephenson  either  as  an  enthusiast  or 
a  fool,  and  some  of  them  started  opinions  of  the 
most  absurd  kind.  One  member,  who  had  been 
more  intimate  with  gracing  than  with  mechanical 
pursuits,  was  concerned  by  anticipation  for  the 
sufferings  that  a  stray  cow  might  inflict  upon  an 
enj^ne  while  in  the  hwful  discharge  of  its  duties ; 
and  the  following  conyersation  occurred  in  Mr. 
Stephenson's  cross-examination: — 

The  committee  seem  to  have  entertained  some  alarm  as 
to  the  high  rate  of  speed  which  had  been  spoken  of,  and 
proceeded  to  examine  the  witness  further  on  the  snbijeek. 
They  supposed  the  case  of  the  engine  being  upset  when 
going  at  nine  miles  an  honr,  and  asked  what  in  such  a  case 
wonld  become  of  the  cargo  astern.  To  which  the  witness 
replied  that  it  would  not  be  upset.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  pressed  the  witness  a  little  further.  He  put 
the  following  ease : — **  Suppose,  now,  one  of  these  engines  to 
be  going  along  a  railroad,  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles 
an  hour,  and  that  a  cow  were  to  stray  upon  the  line,  and 
get  in  the  way  of  the  engine :  would  not  that,  think  you, 
be  a  very  awkward  circumstance  P"  **  Tea,"  replied  the 
witness,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  '*very  awkward,  in- 
deed—>-/or  ike  eooT  The  hononrable  member  did  not 
proceed  further  with  his  cross  eiamination. 

His  task  before  the  committee  has  been  de- 
scribed by  his  biograi^er,  but  it  is  difficult  now  to 
recall  the  state  of  feeling  then  existing.  All  the 
preconeeired  notions  of  the  members  had  to  be 
plucked  up  by  the  roots.  Against  a  host  of  legal 
and  scientific  gentlemen  one  man  had  to  bear  np, 
and  carry  his  point,  and.  he  became  occasionally 
confused,  under  a  pressure  that  might  have  been 
expected  to  embarrass  him. 
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Mr.  Stephenioii  stood  before  the  committee  to  proTe 
what  the  public  opinion  of  that  diy  held  to  be  impossible. 
Tbe  self-taofht  aeehanic  had  to  demonstrate  the  practica- 
bility of  accomplishing  thaft  which  the  most  distingoished 
engineers  of  the  time  held  to  be  impracticable.  Clear 
though  the  subject  was  to  himself,  and  familiar  as  he  was 
with  the  powers  of  the  locomotive,  it  was  no  easy  task  for 
hira  to  bring  home  his  convictions,  or  even  to  carry  his 
meaning  to  the  less  informed  minds  of  his  hearers.  In  his 
strong  Northumbrian  dialect  he  struggled  for  an  utterance, 
in  the  hce  of  the  sneers,  interruptions,  and  ridicule  of  the 
opponents  of  the  measure,  and  even  of  the  committee,  some 
of  whom  shook  their  he^s  and  whispered  doubts  as  to  his 
sanity,  when  he  energetically  avowed  that  he  could  make 
the  locomotive  go  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour !  It 
was  so  grossly  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  experience  of  honour- 
able members,  that  the  man  must  certainly  be  labouring 
under  a  delusion  I 

The  mind  rcTerts  to  Widow  Ainslic's  herd, 
making  engines  of  clay,  and  cutting  reeds  to  turn 
into  engine  pipes — now  straggling  with  tbe 
capitalists,  the  engineers,  the  lawyers,  and  tbe 
legislators  of  his  land,  for  permission  to  try  his 
principles  upon  a  more  extensive  scale  than  be  had 
yet  obtain^.  The  historical  paintings  of  tlie 
legiBlature  are  few.  Our  senatorial  history  affords 
only  a  small  number  of  salient  points  on  which  an 
artist  can  hang  a  popular  painting.  During  these 
examinations  the  judgment  of  the  witness  was 
doubted  by  many,  and  even  his  sanity  by  others. 
A  painter  would  not  have  dreamed  of  taking  the 
scene,  but  if  ho  had  been  informed  of  the  future, 
he  had  before  him  the  elements  of  a  popular  paint- 
ing from  life.  After  a  costly  and  a  tedious  con- 
test the  preamble  of  the  bill  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  37  to  36.  The  supporters  of  the  mea- 
sure were  not  disheartened  by  this  majority  of 
one  against  its  adoption,  but  they  followed  the 
counsel  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  determined  to 
renew  their  application  next  session.  They  em- 
ployed Messrs.  Bennie  to  survey  the  line,  and  then 
the  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Faliament  in  1826. 
The  cost  of  the  act  is  said  to  have  reached 
£27,000. 

The  directors  engaged  Mr.  Stephenson  as  their 
resident  engineer  at  a  salary  of  £1,000  annually ; 
and  they  commenced  the  construction  of  the  earth 
works  over  Chat  Moss.  The  work  was  extremely 
difficult.  Some  engineers  described  it  as  impos- 
sible ;  but  in  six  months  after  its  commencement 
it  was  completed,  and  a  railway  and  carriage 
crossed  the  Moss,  with  the  directors  and  their 
friends : — 

The  idea  which  bore  him  up  in  the  face  of  so  many  ad- 
verse opinions,  in  assuming  that  a  safe  road  could  be  formed 
across  the  floating  bog,  was  this : — That  a  ship  floated  in 
water,  and  that  the  moss  was  certainly  more  capable  of  sup- 
porting such  a  weight  than  water  was ;  and  he  knew  that  if 
be  could  once  get  the  material  to  float  he  would  succeed. 
That  his  idea  was  correct,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  Chat 
Moss  now  forms  the  very  best  part  of  the  line  of  railroad 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Nor  was  the  cost  of 
construction  of  this  part  of  the  line  excessive.  The 
formation  of  the  road  across  Chat  Moss  amounted  to 
£28,000,  Mr.  Gileses  estimate  having  been  £270,000. 

Chat  Moss  was  Bot  the  only,  nor  even  the  most 
serious,  difficulty.     The  tunnel  under  Liverpool 


presented  greater  obstacles,  and  was  not  oot- 
pleted  until  two  years  after  the  work  of  tlie  o^ 
pany  had  been  commenced  upon  the  moss.  Ati 
comparatively  early  stage  of  these  worksj  Mr. 
Stephenson  invited  hir  son  to  retorn  from  Sootii 
America ;  and  he  arrived  in  Engbuui  in  ^  to 
afford  the  most  important  assistance  to  his  litk. 
Three  years  had  passed,  and  the  line  wis  ip- 
proaching  gradually  to  its  com^detton,  vhea  tk 
employment  of  tractive  power  was  discossedbr 
the  directors.  Two  eminent  engineers  neosi- 
mended  the  erection  of  twenty-one  fixed  eogbot 
at  regular  intervals  on  the  line,  to  draw  the  ng- 
gons  onwards.  The  engineer  alone  lesbted  thk 
scheme.  He  urged  the  directors  to  adveitiMfK 
locomotive  engines.  A  competition  aoeordioglj 
occurred.  Tive  hundred  pounds  was  the  praefur 
the  successful  oompetitor,  and  the  money  nt 
carried  away  by  the  engineer  of  the  line.  ^ 
engine  made  au  average  of  seveoteen  miles  u 
hour,  and  its  success  decided  the  company  to  adopt 
locomotives.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  for  tie 
locomotive  system  had  been  almost  beaten,  isd 
the  company,  saddled  with  twenty-one  Ixcd  a- 
gines,  their  chains,  and  all  the  other  expeaaeoB- 
nected  with  the  erection  of  engine  houses.  1^ 
line  was  formally  opened  upon  the  5th  of  Septea- 
her,  1830,  A  droumstance  oocuned  to  est 
gloom  over  the  day.  Mr.  HaskJsson  had  loig 
supported  the  construction  of  the  railway;  oi 
being  one  of  the  representatives  of  lirerpool,  be 
was  present  at  the  ceremony.  He  had  cnnsed  tbe 
line  to  converse  with  tbe  late  Duke  of  Welliflgtoi 
as  one  of  the  railway  engines  approachei  h 
endeavouring  to  re-cross,  he  was  struck  dowo  ob 
the  rails,  and  died  on  the  same  e?eniog.  Tbe 
Northumbrian  engine  returned  with  Mr.HoskisaoB 
at  a  speed  of  thirty -seven  miles  an  hour,  theooit 
rapid  flight  ever  attained  by  any  engine  to  ifcit 
date,  and  one  which  even  Mr.  Stephenson  had  aot 
hoped  to  realise. 

This  sad  event  was  considered  omiaoas  of 
future  disasters  by  some  of  the  many  oppoacats 
to  the  system ;  but  theiiMiumber  decreased  n^h 
and  the  triumph  of  the  line  and  of  its  eogin^ 
wrung  from  the  scientific  witnesses  agaastits 
possibility  tbe  unwilling  admission  that  thej  bw 
been  altogether  mistaken.  The  Li?erpool  ai 
Manchester  line  cost  more  money  than  theestiiMt«' 
A  company  had  been  formed  for  its  constract«»» 
with  a  capital  of  £400,000.  That  was  for  a  Ina 
road  with  horse  power.  Then  came  the  feed 
idea  of  stationary  engines.  Both  passed  aj^ 
before  the  locomotive  system,  bat  £l3o0,000  W 
been  expended  at  the  opening  of  the  hne. 

Many  years  before,  when  George  Stephenson  w» 
promoted  to  twelve  shillings  per  week,  he  had  pw- 
nounoed  himself  "  a  made  man."  At  last  the  »• 
su  ranee  appeared  to  be  undeniable.  ^*  ^'''^ 
"  a  made  man."  Hia  perseverance  had  ^^^ 
success,  and  he  who  had  been  charitablj  considefffl 
insane  by  members  of  the  Commons  m  cominilt«. 
only  five  years  before— who,  only  five  yean  pi^ 
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tioiibIj  had  been  sneered  at  as  incapable  bj  "  the 
profession**  of  engineers — had  triumphed  over 
opposition  and  prediction,  while  eren  the  opponents 
of  his  scheme  were  glad  to  travel  at  a  speed  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  only  two  years  after  they  had 
considered  eight  to  nine  miles  the  highest  speed 
consistent  with  safety  under  any  oircnmstances. 

The  straggle  was  over  now.  True,  the  struggle 
of  ci4>ital  with  landowners  and  lawyers  was  only 
commenced;  bat  the  scientific  interest  of  this 
great  man*s  life  almost  stops  at  this  point.  The 
liiverpool  and  Manchester  line  comprised  alike  in 
its  engines,  and  its  rails  &11  those  details  that  are 
now  employed,  with  some  minor,  althongh  not  un- 
important, improvements  introduced  by  otherparties. 
It  was  indeed  an  experimental  line.  The  rate  of 
speed,  and  the  weight  of  the  rails  were  increased 
soon ;  bat  the  principle  continued,  and  the  engineer 
saw  nearer  to  him  now  than  at  Stockton  the  bright 
visions  of  his  young  years  ;  destined  to  revolu- 
tionise, or  to  aid  more  than  any  modem  invention 
the  reTolation  of,  society. 

New  railway  schemes  were  devised  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  The  manufacturing  districts  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  adopted  the  system  with 
little  difference  of  opinion ;  but  country  gentlemen, 
then  farmers,  and  even  persons  who  might  have 
entertained  more  liberal  notions,  still  trembled  be- 
fore the  fire-horse.  His  appearance  was  forbidding, 
and  even  terrible,  as  he  rushed  on  his  way.  Those 
persons  whose  life  is  comprised  within  the  railway 
era  have  grown  into  intimacy  with  engines  and 
rails  before  they  could  notice  anything  very  remark- 
able in  their  appearance ;  but  we  travelled  to  a  town 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  walked  out 
upon  the  bank  above  the  line  alone,  to  watch 
this  great  invention ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  now 
whether  there  was  not  a  little  fear  mixed  with  our 
wonder,  as  the  wild  train  dashed  forward  and  on- 
ward in  its  seemingly  reckless  race. 

An  idea  was  prevalent  then,  and  it  was  a  rea- 
sonable idea,  that  Qeorge  Stephenson  had  actually 
repealed  the  Corn  Laws;  for  it  was  supposed 
that  the  number  of  hors^  would  be  gradually  re- 
daced,  and  that  the  land  applied  to  grow  hay  and 
oats  for  them  would  be  cultivated  for  the  support 
of  mankind.  This  calculation,  like  many  others, 
turned  out  to  be  an  error,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
greater  number  of  horses  are  now  employed  in  the 
country  than  even  during  the  years  of  the  crack 
coaches. 

The  inhabitants  of  considerable  towns  were  op- 
posed to  the  introduction  of  railways  within  a  short 
distance  of  their  boundaries.  The  energetic  people 
of  Northampton  drove  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham line  far  from  their  suburbs,  and  compelled  the 
proprietary  to  out  the  Eelsby  tunnel,  a  most 
expensive  operation.  They  have  been  disgosted 
often  at  their  great  success  since  then,  but  they 
su^ieved  it,  and  have  Kelsby  tunnel  as  a  memorial 
of  their  success.  The  following  extract  describes 
tbe  feelings  of  the  keener  opponents  of  progress, 
Wks  they  were  compelled  to  observe  the  world  turned 


upside  do#n  to  suit  the  new*fangled  whims  of  a 
generation  who  began  to  think  that  game  preserves 
should  not  prevent  all  improvements :  — 

When  Colonel  Sibthorp  openly  declared  his  hatred  of 
**  thote  infernal  railrbads/'  he  only  expressed  in  a  strong 
manner,  the  feeling  which  then  pervaded  the  country  gentry, 
and  many  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  southern  districts. 
That  respected  nobleman,  the  late  Earl  of  Harewood,  when 
it  was  nrged  by  the  gentleman  who  waited  upon  him  on  be- 
half of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Company,  tiiat  great 
advantages  to  trade  and  commerce  were  to  be  anticipated, 
from  the  facilities  which  woold  be  afforded  by  railways, 
would  not  admit  the  force  of  the  argument,  as  he  doubted  if 
any  now  impetus  to  manufactures  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  country.  And  Mr.  H.  Berkelqr,  the  intelligent  member 
for  Cheltenham,  in  like  manner,  strongly  expressed  the 
views  of  his  dass,  when  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  that 
town,  he  declared  his  "  utter  detestation  of  railways,  and 
wished  the  concoctors  of  every  such  scheme,  with  their 
solicitors  and  engineers,  were  at  rest  in  paradise  1** 
"  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  is  more  distasteful  to  me  tlian  to 
hear  the  echo  of  our  hills  reverberating  with  the  noise  of 
hissing  railroad  engines  running  through  the  heart  of  our 
hunting  country,  and  destroying  that  noble  sport  to  whiok 
I  have  been  accustomed  from  my  childhood."  Colonel 
Sibthorp  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  "  would 
rather  meet  a  highwayman,  or  see  a  burgUr  on  his 
premises,  than  an  engineer;  he  should  be  much  more  safe, 
and  of  the  two  classes  he  thought  the  former  more  re- 
speotable.** 

With  all  his  strong  prejudices.  Colonel  Sibthorp 
was  an  honest  man,  if  a  little  too  stubborn ;  and 
it  was  well  that  he  could  afford  to  keep  a  private 
carriage ;  for  it  has  been  said  that  he  never  entered 
a  railway  carriage  in  his  life-time ;  and  while 
others  succumbed  to  an  inevitable  fate,  he  re- 
sisted the  inroad  of  iron  to  the  end,  and  ended 
without  being  conquered  by  the  allurements  of 
rapid  travellmg. 

The  proposed  to  Construct  the  London  and  Bir« 
mingham  line,  met  with  an  organised  opposition 
from  the  landed  proprietary,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  many  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  contem- 
plated route.  After  a  frightful  opposition,  a  bill 
was  obtained,  at  a  cost  of  £72,868 ;  but,  instead 
of  a  quarter  of  million,  the  estimated  value  of  the 
land  required,  it  is  said  that  the  landowners  on 
the  line  received  three  quarters  of  a  million,  and 
their  anxiety  to  preserve  the  amenity  or  the  soli- 
tude of  their  inclosures  and  parks  cost,  in  devi- 
ations by  tunnelling,  one  or  two  millions  more. 
All  travellers  between  London  and  Liverpool 
pay  to  this  day,  and  must  always  pay,  some 
£150,000  annually,  for  the  exceeding  folly  and 
perversity  of  the  landed  interest. 

The  life  of  George  Stephenson,  at  this  period, 
may  be  more  suitably  described  in  his  own  lan- 
guage than  in  that  of  any  other  person.  It  was 
an  honourable  but  a  laborious  life,  for  he  did 
accurately  and  carefully  all  the  work  that  he  was 
induced  to  undertake.  The  duty  of  pursuing  that 
course  was  impressed  by  him  upon  his  son,  who 
is  said  to  have  walked  twenty  times  between 
Birmingham  and  London  before  he  completed 
the  survey  of  the  line  between  these  towns. 

Describing  his  railway  experience  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1841,  he  said :— I  was  for  some 
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jtmt  ti  Um  LiT«r^  %tA  UmAnivt  BmI«%  after  it  vm 
flniihed.  I  laid  oat  the  Grand  Jonctioa  line,  and  remained 
there  till  it  wai  half  floifthfd.  I  laid  out  the  Manchester 
and  Leeda  line,  and  remained  there  until  it  was  finished.  I 
laid  oit  the  York  aad  Korth  Midland  line,  and  f nithed 
thai  i  the  North  Siidkad  line,  the  Derby,  and  Birninf  ham, 
and  alao  atreral  liace  in  the  north  of  England.  I  asaitlcd 
»j  tMi  in  laying  o«t  the  London  and  Birminghani,  the 
Cbaeter  and  Birkenhead,  and  the  Cheater  and  Crewe.  In 
JMt  there  la  hardly  a  railway  in  Enghind  that  I  have  not 
had  to  do  with.  I  aaaiated  Mr.  Branel  in  gettitig  the  Greal 
Western  Act.  He  was  twice  in  Parliament,  and  I  was  with 
him  both  tines,  gitiag  cridcnce  for  the  bill 

We  alao  tnd  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  18S8,  acting  as  engineer 
kt  the  Bkokwall  Baalwsy.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Mr.  Stephenson,  who  waa  always  ready  lo  adopt  improred 
nndes  of  working  railways,  employed  the  Electric  Telegraph 
nt  a  very  early  period  to  regulate  the  working  of  that  line ; 
indeed  he  was  one  of,  the  irsl  of  the  railway  engineers  who 
leeofniaed  ita  advantages  for  that  porpoee. 

Tears  elapsed  before  the  countrj  gentlemen 
were  convinced  that  all  this  labour  was  more 
eondaoiTe  to  their  advantage  than  that  of  any 
oIlMr  class.  They  did  not  forsee  that  railways 
would  increase  the  value  of  their  land  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  bringing  its  productions  to  the  con- 
sumer. They  required  to  be  bought  or  bribed  by 
(abilous  prices  for  land,  that  was  worth  a  smaU 
per  centage  of  the  money  received  for  it.  The 
ishabhaAts  of  Eton  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
ration  of  the  first  Great  Westtm  Bill,  under  the 
presidsney  ol  the  Marquis  of  Cbandos.  We  have 
lived  to  hear  of  one  Marquis  of  Cbandos  acting  as 
Ibe  ehairman  of  the  greatest  railway  company  in 
the  world.  Some  of  the  proprietary  acted  then 
ia  a  man  liberal  and  a  wiser  spirit.  When  the 
lather  of  the  present  secretary -at- war.  Lord 
Panmure,  was  consulted  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  which  is  carried  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  through  his  property,  he  told  the  pro{ 
voters  to  take  the  land  as  his  contribution  to  the 
work»  adding  that  it  would  pay  him,  if  it  paid  them. 

The  objeetkms  to  railways  have  been  answered 
by  ezperiettee ;  but  tbe  author  of  this  biography 
sums  up  the  replies  in  a  short  and  readable  form, 
and  expeeeelthe  absnrd  nature  of  the  charges 
iMide  against  them  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  opening  of  the  great  main  line  of  railroad  commnni- 
ettion  hetween  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  in  1838, 
shortly  proved  the  fidladonsnesa  of  the  vast  prophecies  pro- 
anlgated  )jj  the  opponents  of  railways.  The  proprietors  of 
^e  canals  were  astonnded  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  traffic  conveyed  by  rail,  their  own  traffic  and 
receipts  continued  to  increase ;  and  that,  in  common  with 
other  interests,  they  fcHy  shared  in  the  expansion  of  trade 
and  eoBBercc,  whiek  had  been  so  eibetiiafly  promoted  hy 
the  extension  of  the  railway  system.  The  cattle-owners 
were  equally  amaied  to  find  the  price  of  horse* flesh  inei eas- 
ing with  the  extension  of  railways,  and  that  the  number  of 
eoaches  running  to  and  from  the  new  railway  stations,  gave 
iBployment  to  a  greater  number  of  horses  than  under  the 
old  stage-ooaefa  system.  Those  who  had  prophesied  (he 
decay  of  the  metropelia^  and  the  run  of  the  suburban 
cabbage-growers,  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  railways 
to  London,  weie  also  disappointed.  For  whilst  the  new 
roads  let  citizens  out  of  London,  they  let  country  people  in. 
Their  action  in  this  respect  was  centripetal  as  well  as  centri- 
fugal. Tens  of  thousands  who  had  never  seen  the  metaopolis 
oottld  now  visit  it  expeditiously  and  cheaply.  And  Londonen 


who  had  never  ntM  the  eonatiy.OT  Vet  s»dy,«« 
enabled^  at  but  UttU  cost  of  time  and  noney,  lo  »  pw 
fields  and  dear  blue  skiea— far,  lar   from   the  •■>0^J|^ 
bustle  of  the  town.     If  the  dear  suburb»B  grown  caglai» 
became  depreciated  hi  vahe,  there  were  intk  lonJn  «f  » 
grown  countiy  eahbafaa  te  mahe  aaenda  finr  ^^  "^a^ 
thisease  the  «panhd  effl"  wtaafai  mm  gCMnlfMd. 
The  food  of  the  metrapolia  becaiM  gr^dnnUy  ifwwd, 
especially  in  the  supply  of  wholesale  meat  and  TegeteUa. 
And  then,  the  price  of  coals— an  artide  wbiefc,  a  tea 
country,  is  as  indispensable  as  dafly  feed  to  tSi  ilinaia    am 
greatly  redneed.    What  a  Meaaing  to  thejactruplilnn  f— 
is  described  in  this  single  fa«* !     And  Owtp  fiisihiasan 
was  not  only  the  inventor  of  the  sjstea  ci  faiter^«m- 
munication,  by  which  coals  were  made  cheaper  ia  !««», 
but  he  was  also  the  originator  of  the  now  gigantic  tade  ia 
coal  conveyed  to  the  metropolis  by  railway. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Stevenson  with  tlw  mid- 
land and  northern  railways  was  very  iniiBBnte,  nd 
profitable  to  them.  He  avoided  all  apcenktm 
transactions,  reeommended  only  thoae  liiies  tbaihe 
believed  would  pay  the  prc^ietary,  and  fveqiissliy 
became  an  extensive  shar<^older  in  tk«ir  ste^ 
He  had  taken  a  lease  of  the  Clay  Croa»  ooUia^ 
and,  immediatdy  afterwards,  he  fixed  lua  perianeit 
residence  at  Tapton  Honse,  in  the  Tidn^  of  the 
colliery.  He  expected  to  supply  part  of  tbe  melrch 
politan  demand  for  coals,  and  his  opinions  on  thii 
subject  have  been  recently  reafised  to  n  great  ex- 
tent. In  1840  he  retired  from  tba  more  artke 
engagements  of  a  railway  engineer,  said  appeared 
chicfiy  to  confine  himself  to  mining  ofermlioBS  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  hia  e<^e«y-  To  that  bes- 
ness  be  added  eoiother,  and  beeame  qniekiy  the 
meet  extensive  lime-bnmer  in  En^amt  halving 
erected  works  that  prodneed  200  tons  dailj.  He 
bad,  in  some  measure,  by  his  retirement  from  the 
bnsUe  of  railway  bnsineas,  the;command  of  Idwe 
hours ;  and  he  became  an  advocate  of  neohnmss' 
institutions.  He  attended  many  of  their  meetings 
—addressed  them  fre<piently— and  with  the  honest 
pride  of  a  self-made  man,  urged  the  aaetthen,  by 
his  own  example,  to  persevere. 

We  are  not  however,  to  suppose  that  hb  pbee 
in  society  requires  often  to  be  filled.  We  have 
not  to  oonstrnot  new  systenw  of  looonoikNi  ft* 
each  generation.  Uveo  that  would  onlj  g^  * 
few  great  men  in  esdi  generation,  TbakeoMaA» 
tion  leads  all  to  rejoice  in  the  lact  that  Oeoige 
Stcphenaon  Has  not  a  less  haK>y  man  in  hb  cot- 
tage at  Killingworth  than  ia  T^ton  Honse; 
that  the  position  which  every  industrioos  me- 
chanic may  acquire  was  not  less  conduciTe  to  his 
peace  and  eomfort  th«i  the  high  ^aeea  whieh  ke 
earned  uUhnately  in  the  iwrld^  No  pentna  eonU 
be  better  acquainted  with  that  fi»t  thsA  llr. 
Stephenson  himself;  and,  unlike  many  me^  who 
have  attained  some  endnenoe  ia  Uf^  out  o(  a 
slough  of  diffieukiesy  his  mteieonne  with  the 
numerous  persons  in  his  eroploymwit  was  alw^ 
marked  by  the  same  eoneiliatery  mA  gea^eas 
tone  that  lightened  aH  hb  dealiags  with  the 
world,  k  deep  vein  of  domestio  feeling  m 
through  his  life,  and  he  generally  oondnded.  his 
addresses  to  the  membea  of  the  ] 
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tntas  bj  urgiBg  upon  them  ibe  neoetsitj  for 
»trioi  tobriety,  addiog  "  neTer,  in  the  mkbt  of 
Hher  engagements,  forget  to  oontribnte  by  efery 
DMuia  in  yonr  power  to  the  comfort  of  yoor  wife 
kud  family/'  He  offered  to  aid  with  adfice  and 
Hreetioii  in  any  in?entien  that  might  oooor  to  any 
df  them.  He  told  them  to  oome  to  him,  and  he 
vrould  either  advance  their  interests,  if  the  work 
promised  success,  or  perhaps  save  their  time  if 
thai  could  not  be  expected ;  and  no  man  was  ever 
more  willing  to  help  others  throagh  the  difficulties 
that  he  had  mastered,  than  Qeorge  Stephenson. 

Tardy  testimonials  were  proposed  from  the 
towns  which  he  had  benefitted — for  the  work  that 
be  had  done ;  and  Li?erpool  at  once  erected  a 
stattie  of  the  engineer,  which  occupies  a  place  in 
St.  George's  Hall,  beside  the  statue  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Feel.  I^ewcastle,  for  which  he  had 
done  more  than  any  other  large  town — for  he  had 
introduced  there  a  new  branch  of  manufaeture, 
which  employed,  in  his  own  works  alone,  eight 
hundred  men  —  Newcastle  talked  of  making 
streets  and  erecting  statues  in  honour  of  its 
great  townsman ;  but,  like  Sheffield,  in  the  case 
of  Montgomery,  the  poet,  Newcastle  only  talked, 
and  forgot  to  act.  They  ga?e  him,  indeed,  a 
banqnet : — 

"Ms,  Stcphenton  had  been  looking  forward  with  mach  io- 
terest  to  the  completion  of  the  East  Coast  route  to  Scotknd, 
as  fiv  M  his  BatiTe  town  of  Newcastle-npon-Tjne.  He  had 
4oD«  aneh  to  form  that  rente,  both  bj  constrncting  the 
H>ei  to  Derbgr  and  York,  and  by  bringing  before  the  pablie 
his  plan  for  carrying  the  main  line  northwards  to  Edinburgh. 
A  bill  with  this  object  was  again  brought  before  Fftrliament 
in  1844.  On  the  18th  of  June  of  that  year,  the  Newcastle 
and  Dnrlington  Une^an  important  link  of  the  great  main 
highway  to  the  north— was  completed  jind  poblidy  opened ; 
thus  eooneding  the  Thames  and  the  Tyne  with  a  contianons 
line  of  railway.  On  that  day,  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Hudson, 
and  a  distingnished  party  of  railway  men  travelled  from 
London  to  Newcastle  in  about  nine  hours.  It  was  a  great 
went,  and  worthily  celebrated.  The  population  of  New- 
castle held  holiday ;  and  a  banquet  held  in  Assembly  Rooms 
the  same  creaing  assamed  the  form  of  an  ovation  to  Mr. 
StepheoaoQ  andhisson.  Thirty  years  before,  Qeorge  Ste- 
pheasoD,  in  the  capacity  of  a  workman,  had  been  labouring 
at  the  eoostnietion  of  his  first  looomotiTe  in  the  immediate 
■lighluihood.  By  slow  and  laborious  steps,  he  had  worked 
his  waj  oa,  dragging  the  loeomotire  into  notice,  and  raising 
himself  ia  public  estimation.  He  had  now,  at  length,  estab- 
lished the  great  railway  system,  and  came  back  among  bis 
townsmen  to  receiTe  their  greeting. 

Leopold^  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  was  more 
grateful  for  Mr.  Stephenson's  assistance,  and  had 
conferred  upon  him,  so  early  as  1836,  a  knight- 
hood in  the  order  of  Leopold.  He  had  a  long 
intenriev  with  thai  sagacious  monarch,  and  de- 
scribed to  him  the  geological  formation  of  his 
kingdom. 

The  King  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  the  inter? lew,  and  at 
ftsehise  eapiesaed  himself  obliged  by  the  interesting  informa- 
tba  he  had  given  him.  Shaking  hands  cordially  with  both 
fleoileroeo,  and  wishing  them  success  in  all  their  important 
I  Undertakings,  he  bade  them  adien.  A.sthey  were  leaving  the 
IfaUce,  Mr.  Stephenson,  bethinking  him  of  the  model  by 
^hich  he  had  just  been  illustrating  the  Belgian  coal  fields, 

l  to  his  friend,  *<  By-the-bye,  Sopwith,  I  was  afraid  the 


King  would  «!•  the  inside  of  viy  hat,  for  it^a  a  ihoddnf 
bad  one.**  Little  could  Qeorge  Stephenson,  when  brakes- 
man at  a  coal  pit,  eren  have  dreamt  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  after  life,  he  should  be  admitted  to  an  intecfiew  with  a 
monarch,  and  describe  to  him  the  manner  in  which  the 
geological  foundations  of  his  kingdom  had  been  laid. 

He  accepted  the  Belgian  knighthood,  because 
he  did  not  require  to  use  the  title,  but  be  refused 
the  honour  at  home  when  ofTered  to  him  by  the  late 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and,  we  believe,  by  other  states- 
men. Oue  of  bis  last  public  services  to  the  railway 
cause  was  in  making  a  gratuitous  survey  of  a  pro- 
posed line  into  Spain,  of  which,  we  understand, 
that  he  disapproved.  His  visit  to  that  country 
occurred  in  1845.  The  last  three  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  England,  chiefly  at  Newcastle  and 
at  Tapton.  He  often  re-visited  the  home  of  his 
childhood  and  youth.  To  strangers  it  seemed 
barren  and  bleak,  to  him  it  had  associations  that 
he  only  could  estimate.  These  visits  were  always 
useful  to  the  poorer  among  his  old  friends  and 
neighbours.  His  generosity  was  effective,  although 
it  was  quiet  and  unostentatious. 

The  ruling  passion  of  his  boyhood  prevailed  in 
his  old  age.  Tapton  became  a  preserve  for  birds 
and  all  other  harmless  animals.  The  birds*  nes(8 
were  preserved  rigorously,  and  any  assault  on  them 
was  treasonable.  Tapton  gardens  were  also  the 
first  in  the  country.  Tlowers  and  fruit  grew  there 
in  greater  perfection  than  anywhere  else.  PerhapSr 
if  he  could  have  chosen  the  manner  of  passing  de- 
dining  years,  he  would  have  selected  that  which, 
after  a  laborious  morning 'and  noon,  shed  peace 
upon  the  evening  of  his  life.  He  had  not  been  in 
good  health  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death  ^ 
and  his  biographer  supposes  that  the  care  of  his 
forcing  houses  induced  tWdisease  of  which  he  died» 
after  a  few  days'  illness,  nine  years  since,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  18i8.  Only  a  short  part  of  his 
active  life  had  been  passed  at  Tapton,  but  he  had 
won  therein  the  esteem  of  his  neighbours ;  and  the 
shops  in  Chesterfield  were  closed  on  the  day  of 
his  funeral. 

George  Stephenson  died  full  of  honours^  and  a 
rich  man,  yet  on  his  last  visit  to  the  noghbour* 
hood  of  Newcastle,  he  pointed  out  to  a  friend  the 
field  in  which  he  had,  during  his  infancy,  puUed 
turnips  for  twopence  daily,  and  they  were  probably 
his  first  earnings,  anterior  even  to  the  fourpence 
per  day  gained  at  Widow  Ainslies ;  but  although 
he  was  rich,  yet  he  might  have  been  wealthier,  and 
his  probity  and  close  adherenee  to  truth  were  re* 
markable  features  in  his  character.  During  the 
railway  mania,  he  might  have  accumulated  mon^ 
almost  in  any  conceivable  quantity ;  but  he  de- 
clined. He  invariably  refused  to  connect  his 
name  with  any  line  which  he  did  not  expect  to  be 
successful,  and  no  consideration  induced  him  to 
swerve  from  thai  determination. 

His  history  presents  the  most  indomitable  per* 
severance,  in  conjunction  with  great  inventive 
genuis,  qualifications  that  assort  together  well,  yet 
are  not  often  found  in  company.    From  his  first 
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labour  in  the  tarnip  field,  from  hit  waMing  Mn. 
Ain8lie*8  oows  onwards  through  the  gradations  of 
engine  stoking,  upwards  to  the  position  of  engineer, 
to  his  responsibility  as  engine-wright,  through  all- 
his  strugg^g  with  oostlj  patents  to  mature  his 
grand  plans,  to  his  achievements  with  the  fiiucher 
engine  at  Killingworth,  his  success  on  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  line,  his  triumphant  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  his  great  victory 
over  engineers,  lawyers,  and  statesmen,  on  the 
apeed  of  his  engines — and  the  pressure  of  business 
produced  by  this  Liverpool  and  Manchester  suc- 
cess— he  was  never  charged  with  doing  a  mean 
or  shabby  action ;  there  was  no  speck  on  his  cha- 
racter, and  no  spot  on  his  memory. 

A  kind  and  sympathising  heart  tinged  all  his 
domestic  and  neighbourly  intercourse  with  an  air 
of  gentleness,  not  then  dwaya  or  often  observed 
in  the  mining  districts ;  and  yet  he  was  a  man  of 
great  activity  and  personal  strength — fond  of 
athletic  games,  and  skilful  in  that  class  of  exer- 
cises. His  fint  savings  were  expended  after  his 
wife*B  death  in  supporting  his  parents.  All  his 
relatives  were  indebted  to  him  for  willing  help  over 
rough  places  in  life.  His  anxiety  for  the  advance- 
ment and  the  education  of  his  son,  Robert,  was  a 
pleasant  feature  in  his  character.  His  open- 
mindedness  to  his  old  neighbours  and  fellow-work- 
men, was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  amenity 
with  which  he  passed,  in  his  latter  years,  to  the 
cottage  from  the  palace — at  home  in  both.  Bich 
as  he  was,  in  comparison  with  the  miners  of 
Killingworth,  yet  it  Was  not  what  he  could  do 
for  them,  so  much  as  the  manner  of  doing  it,  that 
won  their  esteem. 

His  interest  m  the  education  of  the  working 
classes  arose  in  part  from  his  own  struggles  in 
youth.  They  induced  him  to  clear  away  the  debt 
of  the  Newcastle  Listitution.  They  led  to  his 
active  and  personal  exertions  for  the  succese  of 
mechanics'  institutions^  and  the  urbanity  wherewith 
his  aid  was  given  to  others,  in  the  circumstances 
that  he  once  occupied,  was  probably  the  best  way 
of  showing  gratitude  for  the  issue  of  his  own 
struggles  in  life. 

He  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  time  so  that 
nothing  might  be  lost.  While  discharging,  in  a 
most  exemplary  manner,  all  the  duties  of  life,  he 
found  leisure,  after  working  hours,  to  do  many 
things  which  other  workmen  imagbe  that  they 
have  never  leisure  to  perform.  A  robust  consti- 
tution may  have  helped  him  in  these  achieve- 
ments ;  but  it  only  backed  the  lamest  mind.  He 
lived  with  an  object.  He  warn  man  with  a  pur* 
pose.  He  had  promised  to  himself,  at  least,  that 
over  all  the  world,  in  time,  and  in  his  own  country 
soon,  it  should  be  cheaper  for  working  men  to  ride 
than  to  walk.  The  promise  was  kept,  and  all  the 
healthful  tendencies  of  its  fulfilment  are  owing  to 
the  resolution  of  an  engineer  at  a  small  Northum- 


brian colliery,  who  rejoieed  when  twelve  shilliogs 
were  first  paid  to  him  for  the  labour  of  a  week. 

George  Stephenson  cannot  be  named  ia  his 
public  capacity  as  a  representative  man,  for  that 
he  was  not.  He  stands  out  alone  in  our  me- 
chanical history,  or  nearly  alone,  because  he  was 
gifted  with  a  mind  peculiarly  qualified  for  the 
work  written  to  be  done  in  his  destiny.  In  his 
private  capacity  he  was  a  representative  man.  In 
his  youth  he  represented  that  numerous  and  stroog 
class  of  men  in  this  country,  who  diadiaige  all 
their  domestic  duties  in  an  unexceptionable  msa- 
ner,  and  among  whom  more  acts  of  self-denial 
occur ;  and  of  liberality  the  most  substantial, 
because  it  involves  these  acts  of^lf-denial ;  than 
many  persons  in  other  classes  bdieve,  or  have  anj 
means  to  know. 

In  after  years  he  continued  to  be  a  r^[Hesenlive 
man,  of  a  less  numerous  dass,  who  have  cut  their 
way  honestly  and  uprightly  from  the  ranb  e£ 
labour  to  those  of  c<msideration  and  wealth,  bat 
who  never  forget  the  way  in  which  they  walked,  and 
those  who  wdU^ed  with  them  in  youth.  He  was  a 
thorough  gentleman  when  Ids  young  wife  lived  and 
died  in  their  cottage  at  Killingworth,  and  he  was 
not  less  nor  more  so  when  Mrs.  Ainslie*s  herd 
than  the  engine  stoker,  and  next  the  engine- 
Wright,  became  the  companion  of  statesmen  and 
the  guest  of  kings. 

In  all  circumstances  and  places  he  was  sustained 
by  the  noble  stay — the  conviction  that  he  was 
doing  right.  That  was  his  great  support,  when 
all  seemed  dark  and  doubtM.  It  upheld  him 
when  lawyers,  who  lived  to  hurry  down  upon  his 
rails  to  assises,  at  forty  miles  an  hour  of  speed, 
sneered  at  his  igiiQranoe  because  he  talked  of  ten 
miles  an  hour.  It  failed  him  not  when  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  line  was  nearly  murdered  by 
twenty-one  fixed  engines.  It  carried  him  through 
all  difficulties,  as  it  will  carry  others,  better  than  a 
bridge  of  gold. 

The  nature  of  the  man  qualified  him  to  meet 
all  classes  of  of  society.    He  felt  that  he  deserved 
well  of  the  country ;  because  he  was  an  intelligent 
man,  and  saw  clearer  than  others  what  he  bad  been 
doing,  through  his  life.      He  came  through  the 
trial  of  the  railway  mania  with  clean  hands.    He 
had  deceived  no  party.     He  had  earned  no  wealth 
in  exchange  for  nothing.     He  had  misled  no  share- 
holders.   Therefore,  when  high  namea  fell  into 
disrepute  among  railway  circles,  he  stood   before 
the  world  an  honest  man,  who  had  not  allowed  a 
shadow  to  compromise  his  character,  or  pass  over 
his  fair  fame.     He  resisted  the  tempations  of  Ids 
situation,  and  he  came  out  of  the  trial  stainless. 

Tew  biographies  are  more  pleasant  than 
Mr.  Smiles's  work;  and  we  trust  that  it  may 
become  a  standard  book  among  the  libraries  <^efl 
to  mechanics,  as  it  certainly  will  beoome  in  the 
private  libraries  of  this  and  other  lands. 
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Broken  memories  of  many  a  honrt 
Woven  into  one.— iSMI^. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

A.   10TB  AND  L  Liri:    THB  HISTOBT  Of  A  CISTAWAT. 

De  Murenir  en  eooTenlr, 

J'ei  reooostmit  mon  edi6oe.— BfroNjffr. 

For  he  had  been  a  slnAil  man. 
And  nerer,  iince  Ui  Ufe  began. 
Had  bowed  him  to  control ; 
Perchance  hii  tem^  was  too  rode ; 
Perchance  hU  pride  too  great ; 
Perchance  it  was  his  phantasj  ; 
Perchance  it  was  his  flite.— BolMosU. 

I  oycx  in  these  sketches  mentioned  a  friend  long 
ago  lost  to  me — a  man  who  sought  to  li?e  by  his 
inkstand,  and  died  in  early  youth,  yonng  in  years, 
old  in  sorrow,  in  the  heart  of  this  great  town.  I 
need  hardly  say  I  recur  to  poor  Walter  Cheyne. 
£re  he  died  he  requested  my  acceptance,  in  default 
of  Bomethbg  better,  of  sundry  MSS.  as  a  parting 
gift.  Tossibly,"  said  he,  "You  may  be  able  to 
tarn  the  e?enta  therein  shadowed  forth  to  better 
account  than  I  haTC  done,  and,  what  is  better  still, 
this  will  give  you  a  truer  insight  into  my  life  history 
for  the  last  two  yean  than  any  words  of  mine  now 
could  dp." 

This  conversation  occurred  but  a  very  few  hours 
before  his  death.  The  box  containing  the  MSS. 
lies  open  on  my  table  now.  Of  these  same  old 
p^wrsy  those  that  relate  to  Walter  only  are  now 
sacred  to  friendship,  and  for  friendship's  eye  alone. 
It  would  be  a  kind  of  profanation  to  send  them, 
with  all  their  imperfections,  through  the  press — 
almost  sacrilege  to  show,  perhaps  to  careless  eyes, 
all  thepassionateheart-throbs  of  a  friend  who  is  now 
at  rest  under  the  cool,  green  sward.  But  there 
are  other  MSS.  of  his,  containing  other  heart- 
histories  than  his  own.  There  lies  one.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  mere  fiction ;  perhaps  it  is  a  blended  memorj 
of  the  e?ents  of  his  own  and  another's  life ;  or 
perhi^[» — as  I  am  inclined  to  believe— it  is  a  true 
narrative,  written  fiom  his  own  or  another's  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  facts  which  have  occurred  before 
to-day,  and  will  again,  till  the  end  of  time. 

As  in  Walter  Cheyne's  MS.  this  life-history  is 
composed  rather  of  unconnected  fragments  and 
loose  speculations  tiian  of  any  oonsecutiye  narrative, 
I  will  try  my  hand  at  adorning  a  tale,  even  though 
I  fail  in  trying  *'  to  pomt  a  moral" — and  there  is, 
or  shoald  be,  one  in  this  forthcoming  history-^for 
its  hero  was  a  man  meant  for  better  things,  though 
he  <*  passed  away  and  made  no  sign/' 

Bichard  Trevor  was  the  only  son  of  a  Brazilian 
merchant,  and  from  his  diildhood,  thanks  to  the 
weak  indulgence  of  his  parents,  was  brought  up  to 
believe  that  the  world  was  nothing  else  than  a 
place  wherein  how  to  enjoy  oneself  as  long  as  life 


lasts  constitutes  the  sum  of  the  duty  of  man.  As 
the  only  son  of  one  of  Engknd's  merchant-princes, 
he  had  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  a  cloudless 
fortune — for  his  father's  name  was,  in  city  parlance, 
**  good  as  gold,"  and  no  one  m  those  days  could 
imagine  that  a  time  would  come  when  the  names 
of  Trevor  and  Go.  on  a  bill  would  not  be  worth 
the  paper  whereon  they  were  written.  That  time, 
however,  did  come.  Mr.  Trevor's  house  disgrace- 
fully failed,  and  with  a  wreck  of  his  once  fine  for- 
tune the  rained  merchant  retired  to  a  sequestered 
village  in  North  Wales,  where  he  shortly  after  died 
of  a  broken  heart.  Young  Trevor,  who,  at  the  time 
of  hb  father's  failure,  was  at  Ham>w,  was  removed 
immediately  after  that  catastrophe,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death  had  become  resigned  to  the 
loss  of  early  home,  town  and  country  house,  ser- 
vants, xmrriages,  horses,  and  all  the  other  "  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  worid,"  as  we  learn  to 
nickname  them  in  our  catechiap — though  it  is 
doubtful  if  that  same  confession  materially  affects 
our  appreciation  of  them  in  after  life.  And  in 
North  Wales,  on  a  small  settlement  of  his  mother's 
—for  his  father  had  married  when  he  could  ill 
afford  to  settle  anything  considerable  on  his  wife 
— Richard  Trevor  and  that  lady  lived  as  they  best 
might.     She  could  not  part  from  Richard;    he 

could  easily,  with  the  good  curate  of  M as  his 

tutor,  finish  his  education  at  home  ;  and  so  he 
spent  a  few  hours  every  morning  over  his  Greek 
and  Latin  in  their  little  back-room,  and  the  after- 
noon in  wandering  by  brook-sides  with  a  fly-rod  in 
his  hand  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  till,  from  force 
of  circumstances,  being  a  youth  of  reflective  turn, 
he  became  a  dreamer.  And  the  widow,  in  her 
one-sided  love  of  her  wild  boy,  was  well  content 
that  he  should  so  waste  his  time  and  talents  in  an 
out-of-the-way  village,  if  by  that  means  she  could 
only  keep  him  at  her  apron-strings.  Not  so  his 
tutor,  who,  seeing  his  young  pupil  possessed  a  mind 
of  powerful  calibre,  if  well  ciirected,  was  never 
weary  of  impressing  upon  the  widow  the  gravity 
of  the  sin  of  which  she  was  guilty,  in  allowing  so 
much  talent  to  run  to  waste  at  home.  But  what- 
ever ambition  Trevor  may  have  then  entertained, 
certain  it  is  that,  just  then,  he  loved  his  poor, 
pale,  widowed  mother  far  too  well  to  wish  to  leave 
her.     It  was,  however,  directed  otherwise. 

Even  in  those  days  of  coaches.  North  Wales  was, 
in  vacation  time,  a  kind  of  Tempo  to  University 
men  on  reading  tours ;  and  with  one  of  these,  a 

Fellow  of College,  Oxford,  young  Trevor 

formed  a  six  weeks'  acquaintance,  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  more  things  than  long  walks  and  fly- 
fishing.   George  Manley,  the  erudite  Oxford  man^ 
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and  Richard  Trefor,  the  sbj,  dreamy  yoath,  had 
many  tastes  in  common,  and  each  was  soon  satisfied 
on  one  point,  namely,  that  his  friend  was  a  man 
worth  knowing ;  and,  more  particularly,  that  Trevor 
was  foolish  indeed  if  he  were  contented  to  idle 
away  his  life  in  Wales,  when  the  world  was  all 
before  him.  "  A  sentence  has  formed  a  character," 
says  that  sage  enonciator  of  trite  platitudes,  Mr. 
tfartin  Tapper ;  a  few  sentences  of  Mauley's  in 
acme  degree  determined  TreTor*t  path  in  life.  To 
LondoA  he  must  go — some  profession  he  must 
ehoose.  Mauley  spoke  of  thie  bar — Mrs.  Treror 
suggested  the  diurch ;  but  the  curate,  who  knew 
hifi  pupil^s  disposition  only  a  little  better  than  his 
mother,  ga?e  a  casting  Tote  in  fayour  of  Manley's 
lecomHiendatioB — and  acoordin^y,  in  a  few  months' 
time,  after  many  tears,  Mrs.  TreTor  consented  to 
part  with  her  dear  boy,  and  Richard  Tre?or  went 
to  London,  to  be  papil  to  a  qteoial  pleader,  and  to 
exchange  the  comlorta  of  a  quiet  village  home  for 
lodginga  in  a  "  three-pair  back*'  m  I^idon,  with 
such  an  aUowaaoe  as  the  widow  could  serape  to- 
gether for  him  out  of  her  lean  annuity. 

A  sad  e?ening  for  poor  Mrs.  Trevor  was  thai 
which  followed  the  winter's  morning  when  she  saw 
Richard  wave  his  last  adieu  from  the  box-seat  of 
the  London  eoach,  as  it  wound  along  the  hill,  ere 
it  was  ]p6i  to  the  sight  of  the  sorrowful  mother, 
who  felt  that  her  life  was  now  a  blank  Ux  some 
time  to  come.  Nevertheless,  in  a  short  time  her 
maternal  anxiety  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  sundry  letters,  crossed  and  re-croesed,  from 
her  son,  saying  that  he  was  comfortably  settled  in 
respectable  lodgings — was  reading  hard  at  ought, 
and  woridng  all  day  in  the  pleader's  ofl^,  and  had 
BO  doubt  he  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  in  a  position 
to  raise  their  fallen  fortunes.  Now  Richard  Trevor, 
Hke  most  very  young  men  of  talent  and  little 
knowledge  of  ihe  world,  was  about  as  great  an 
egotist  as  ever  succeeded  in  self-deception.  For 
a  while  he  worked  steadily  enough ;  but  law  was 
too  hard  and  exact  a  study  for  one  who  had  a  poet- 
heart.  I  think  that,  wherever  cacoeiAes  teribenH 
exists,  however  undeveloped  it  may  be  from  adverse 
accidents,  it  is  sure^  sooner  or  later,  to  swallow  up 
everything  eke,  after  the  manner  of  Aaron's  rod. 
So  he  berame,  step  by  step, day  by  day,  ascribbler 
—wrote  morbid  verses  (whidi  seem  now  like  the 
echoes  of  a  wail  long  hushed  in  death),  sent  them 
to  magazines,  received  them  back  in  some  cases 
with  that  hateful "  declined  with  thanks*'  endorsed 
thereon,  and  occasionally  had  the  satisfaction  of 
appearing  in  print,  to  make  blue-stockings  wonder 
who  "  R.  T.,"  who  wrote  such  strange,  sad  strains, 
could  be.  In  this  one  respect  only  did  he  evince 
any  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  pains  by  the  insertion  of 
one  of  his  most  dreary  articles  in  a  first-dass  peri- 
odical— a  piece  of  good  luck  which  was  followed 
up  by  an  engagement  as  paid  contributor  thereto. 
So  Richard  Trevor  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was 
destined  to  write  "  something  the  world  would  not 
willingly  let  die"  (a  delusion  which  is  too  often  a 


sure  sign-post  to  a  workhouse),  and  becsme  a  I 
literary  man  from  that  day  forth.  It  was  a  great  I 
disappointment  to  his  mother  when  the  self-willed 
young  man  wrote  down  to  her  that  he  intended  to 
give  up  all  ideas  of  going  to  the  bar,  as  he  bad  a 
soul  far  above  legal  chicanery,  &c.,  &C.,  and  was 
sure  that  his  dear  mother  would  never  wish  to 
thwart  his  laudable  aspirations.  And  the  little 
widow,  who  had  sorely  pinched  herself  to  pay  the 
pleader's  premium,  wiped  Jier  eyes,  and  wrote  back 
a  loving  reply,  that  she  hoped  he  would  succeed 
in  his  new  callings  and  was  delighted  to  find  that 
she  had  so  clever  a  son.  Amiable  enthusiast! 
gentle,  loving  mother ! — alas !  that  all  these  aspi- 
rations shoiUd  tend  only  to  misery  and  a  broken 
heart! 

If  Richard  Trevor's  vanity  had  ever  allowed  bim 
to  think  dispassionately  on  any  one  subject  con- 
nected with  self-interest,  he  would  have  acknow- 
ledged to  his  own  heart  that  there  are  certain 
qualities  necessary  to  success  in  literature,  without 
which  no  amount  of  mere  irregular  talent  can  be 
of  any  avail — and  these  he  lacked.   Fot  to  succeed 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  where  every  author  is  an 
IshmaeHte,  '*his  hand  against  every  man,  sod 
every  man's  hand  against  him,'*  something  more  is 
requisite  than  the  *'  fatal  facility"  of  expression- 
something  more  than  a  capabOity  for  produdog 
airy  magazine  articles.    And  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons   why  authcMvhip  has  been  so  grievoudj    | 
belied  by  its  disappointed  votaries,  who,  begimuog 
life  with  erroneous  ideas  as  to  its  duties  and  re- 
quirements, find  too  late  that  talent,  unaided  by 
aught  nobler,  can  never  produce  for  its  possessor 
anything  but  self-contempt  and  bitterness.    So 
they  fail  miserably,  while  men  more  eameet,  if  less 
talented,  pass  them  by ;  and  then,  because  they 
hate  so  fafled,  too  vain  to  acknowledge  that  the 
fault  lies  at  their  own  door,  they  inveigh  against 
earth's  noblest  calling,  of  which  they  have  been 
such  craven-hearted  followers  !    Had  TrtvcN:  been 
a  wiser  man,  he  would  have  seen  that,  though 
a  gifted  dreamer  may  conceive,  he  must  be  a  woriLcr 
indeed  who  would  execute.    And  a  dreamer  was 
he  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  that  comprehensive 
term.    **  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,*' 
said  the  patriarch  Jacob  to  Reuben ;  and  of  a  tnt& 
there  be  many  Reubens  yet  upon  the  earth,  if  few 
Jacobs.     Flattered  on  all  sides  by  men  infnier  to 
him  in  intellect,  spoiled  by 

The  wortbleMnMs  of  commoB  pnuM  — * 

That  dry-rot  of  the  mind,  i 

what  wonder  if  he  became  an  idle  egotist,  who 
was  always  going  to  do  everything^  and  idways 
occupied  in  thinking  of  something,  and  doing 
nothing? 

But,  with  all  his  faults,  he  was  a  devar  man, 
and  soon  perceived  that  he  was  wasting  bis  talents. 
He  went  to  work  (»ce  more — ^wrote  a  few  stray 
stanzas  in  different  periodicals,  which  gainodfoc 
him  an  qdiemeral  reputation,  such  as  is  gained  by 
the  thosMmd  and  one  writen  vhose  names  are  <» 
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men's  Hps  for  a  week,  and  forgotten  in  a  fort- 
night. At  this  time  he  became  acqoainted  with 
•e? end  clever  men  of  mark,  whose  society  soon 
convinced  him  that  he  was  not  quite  such  a  genius 
as  be  had  imagined — men  who,  while  they  acknow- 
ledged  his  abilities,  deplored  his  perversity  and 
egotism,  and  gave  little  quarter  to  either.  And 
thus  at  hut,  after  a  long  struggle  with  his  boyish 
▼anity,  he  resolved  to  amend  his  ways,  and,  once 
more  casting  aside  his  early  folly,  worked  steadily 
and  gained  such  suocess  as  his  immature  efforts 
deserved.  So  much  for  his  start  as  a  literary 
man. 

After  an  absence  of  some  three  years,  which 
seemed  a  whole  lifetime  to  his  mother,  he  went 

down  to  M to  spend  a  month  with  her, 

taking  down  with  him  more  magazines,  containing 
compositions  of  his  own,  of  course,  than  I  should 
like  to  have  read  in  double  that  time.  Very  de- 
lightful evenings,  whatever  third  parties  may  have 
said,  were  they  on  which  the  widow  and  her  boy 
sat  iSU'^Uk  in  the  little  cottage,  when  tea  was 
luponght  in  and  the  curtains  drawn,  and  Mr. 
Bichard  Trevor  condescended  to  listen  to  her 
kindly  criticisms  and  maternal  laudations  of  his 
poetry  and  prose.     Then  a  few  neighbours  would 

drop  in  to  see  the  literary  lion  of  M ;  good, 

lionest  souls,  whose  reading  was  confined  to  a  few 
old  newspapers,  and  the  "Life  of  Lord  Nelson," 
with  other  irreproachable  John  Bullish  works  of 
h'ke  tendency,  and  who,  understanding  but  half  of 
what  the  young  man  said,  applauded  tdl  his  absurd 
erotchets  to  the  echo,  till  even  he,  when  they 
were  gone,  would  sneer  at  them  and  their  fulsome 
iiatteries. 

The  month  expired,  and  he  returned  to  London, 
and  once  more  taking  up  his  pen,  seemed  likely  to 
distinguish  himself.  But  no — he  must  do  every- 
thing. Political  tracts,  dreary  reveries,  crude 
essays,  biting  satires,  strange  wild  strains  of  sad 
poetiy,  all  flowed  from  his  pen  in  quick  succession 
— and  if  ever  a  man  illustrated  to  a  nicety  the 
hacknied  axiom,  aliquu  in  omnibus,  nullus  in  sin- 
^ffuUs,  Bichard  Trevor  was  that  most  luckless 
biped. 

But  all  this  savours  too  much  of  a  back-parlour 
in  Paternoster-row  to  please  my  readers,  who  care 
for  other  vanities  far  more  than  for  all  the  "  psycho- 
logical inquiries,**  as  CJoleridge  would  have  phrased 
it,  that  a  reverist  could  string  together  in  a  twelve- 
month. Trevor  was  externaUy  about  the  last 
person  one  could  imagine  likely  to  love  or  bo 
loved ;  so,  at  least,  said  the  few  young  ladies  of 
his  acquaintance ;  for  this  man  was  to  the  day  of 
death  a  victim  to  one  long  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  fair  sex^and  I  see  nothing  at  all 
remarkable  in  this ;  for,  to  speak  in  the  first  person 
singdar,  ex  cathedrd,  I  have  generally  found, 
during  my  own  brief  experience  of  life,  that  the 
men  whose  names  are  whispered  lovingly  by  young 
ladies  in  confidential  dialogues — the  men  whom 
mammas  like  to  see  hanging  about  their  drawing- 
rooms  and  daughters  at  the  piano,  or  sitting  next 


to  them  at  supper  tables — for  sentiment  must  eat, 
we  know — are  they  whose  knowledge  is  limited  to 
the  superficial  offrhnens  of  society — who  can  talk 
with  equal  assurance  on  every  object,  from  the 
last  new  novel  to  the  last  new  bishop — from  the 
last  concert  in  the  Hanover  Square  Booms,  to  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  o£ 
the  Gospel  in  Exeter  Hall ;  whisperers  of  polite 
insipidities — white  kid  Adonises,  whose  exquisite 
waltzing,  costume,  and  inexhaustible  flow  of  small 
talk  atone,  in  the  eyes  of  the  many,  for  the  mani- 
fold defects  of  heart  and  head  they  may  exhibit  to 
the  few. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Biohard 
Trevor  ?  Everything ;  for,  whenever  he  went  into 
ladies'  society,  he  was  forced  to  apply  these  ob- 
servations to  his  own  experience ;  and  the  oons^ 
quenci)  was  that,  as  he  became  more  aware  of  his 
defects,  he  became  also  more  awkward  and  less 
inclined  to  make  himself  agreeable — whieh,  upon 
occasioii,  and  when  he  thought  it  worth  his  while, 
he  could  do  well  enough,  though  in  a  fashion 
peculiar  to  himself.  Nevertheless,  this  Orson  of 
our  ninCi^eenth  century,  who  flattered  himself  thai 
no  woman  could  ever  disturb  kis  peace,  was 
destined  t^o  be  tamed,  and  by  a  very  quiet  littie 
conqueror  too.  And  this  wonderful  event  fell  out 
on  this  wise  :  among  Trevor's  London  aoquaiat- 
anoe  was  nui^bered  a  Mrs.  Tytberleigb,  an  old 
school  friend  of  his  mother's,  and,  like  her,  a 
widow;  this  laiiy  had  one  daughter,  a  pretty 
little  girl  of  nine  teen,  and  with  her  Trevor  soon 
struck  up  what  j^uamma  called  a  flirtation,  and 
what 'he  called — a  Platonic  attachment : 

Oh  Plato !  Plato  1  yoa  hare  paved  the  way 
With  yoor  canfooiided  phantasies  to  more— 

nonsense,  or  what  yoa  please — I  forget  the  pas- 
sage—or,  if  I  don't,  you  see  my  memory  is 
tr^stcherous,  I  omi£  the  rest,  because,  after  all,  it 
will  hardly  apply  he  re.  And  so  our  hero  at  last 
fell  in  love  with  littU  ^  Jane  Tytherlcigh,  like  any 
other  mortal  who  ne  i^er  wrote  a  line  of  poetiy, 
and  was  not  fool  e&iough  to  think  himiself  a 
genius. 

And  what  thought  A  he  of  her  admirer  P  Now 
Richard  Trevor  neithe  r  danced,  sang,  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  love  of  small  talk,  nor  was  in  any  way 
an  Adonis — tout  au  eon  troire,  fair  reader  mine, 
and  Jane  thought  him  .  as^  queer  a  specimen  of 
nature's  handiwork  as  QuUiVer  must  have  thought 
the  Yahoo  on  first  acquaititajice.  Possibly,  first 
impressions  are  oftentimes  wning;  possibly  Jane 
and  Gulliver  were  both  mis/ak  en.  Now,  here  I 
beg  that,  because  my  hero  ha  d  a  boorish  contempt 
for  people  who  could  dance,  e  tc,  etc.,  you  will  not 
take  it  into  your  heads  that  J  t  mystelf  am  assuredly 
a  Goth,  who  share  his  opi  nions,  or  rather  cloak 
my  own  behind  him.  I  cry  ;'  you  mercy,  ladies,  one 
and  all ;  do  not  wrong  me  b  y  aach  a  supposition. 
I  am  as  ready  to  admit,  as  any  of  you  can  be  to 
demand  such  admission,  th  ttt  a  diaioelination  to 
make  oneself  agreeable,   ir  a  tlie  '^?^r^"^ 
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•aiise,  it  by  no  means  in  indioatbn  of  genios,  bat 
on  the  contrary,  too  often  of  mere  bad  taste,  or 
an  ill-coucealed  sense  of  awkwardness.  I  know 
well  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  the  pride  that 
apes  hnmilitj,**  in  other  places  beside  Coleridge's 
*<  De?U*8  VTalk.'*  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do 
aaj  that  it  is  omelly  nnjnst  to  suppose,  as  I  dare 
saj  many  of  yon  do— and  will — though  I  wrote 
my  pen  down  to  the  stamp  to  oonTince  yon 
of  yonr  mistake  because  Tre?or  could  not,  like  an 
erery-day  fop,  dance  the  polka  gracefully,  aimper 
tweet  nothings,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  white- 
ness of  his  teeth,  or  lead  a  young  lady  to  a  settee, 
without  getting  up  an  impromptu  flirtation,- on 
the  strength  of  a  ten  minutes'  acquaintance,  that 
he  was  a  Yahoo,  or  a  gloomy  **  kill-joy,  to  whom 
pink-edged  billets  should  neyer  be  sent,  on  any 
pretence  whatsoerer.  Tet,  so  society,  thai  great 
humbug,  decrees  in  the  plenitude  of  its  wisdom,  and 
utter  dearth  of  charity. 


Richard  Treror  loved  Jane  Tytherleigh ;  but  I 
]ia?e  forgotten  to  say  bow  great  a  chanp;e  for  the 
better  that  lore  produced  in  him.  Wi^Jiout  e?er 
baring  been  a  thoroughly  ricioua  man,  ^ne  had  still 
in  a  measure  been  mixed  up  with  riorj  by  associa- 
tion—and, like  all  who  have  passed  through  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  a  London  life,  had  not ,  like  Shadrach 
from  his  "fiery  fdmace,"  come  out  thence  un- 
aoatbed. 

There  is,  I  think,  in  the  heart  of  every  true  man 
in  his  youth  a  yearning  for  syrnpathy — a  wish  to 
love  and  be  loved  in  turn,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
escaping  from  one's  coarser  riature,  by  transferring 
one's  thoughts— too  apt  at  fill  times,  from  concen- 
tration, to  grow  selfish — to  another — and  she, 
some  fair,  gentle  girl,  such  an  one  as  has  inspired 
half  that  is  good,  truthful,  and  pure,  in  the  strains 
of  every  poet,  from  Chaucer  down  to  Bjron. 
While  a  man  has  reason  to  lo  ve  purely  and  truly, 
he  can  never  become  utter)  j  bad  in  any  other 
respect;  " Blessed," said  Bulwcr,  "is  the  woman 
who  exalts.**  How  many  o/.  us  can  thankfully  re- 
echo that  sentiment  to-nigh  t ! 

I  believe  the  first  cau  se  of  Trevorls  love  for 
Jane,  however  conceited  Ijc  might  be,  was  that, 
while  Mrs.  Tytherleigh  a  nd  her  guests  were  never 
sick  of  fiattering  him,  hcjr  daughter  showed  more 
knowledge  of  character  rmd  better  taste  by  confining 
her  conversation  to  ge*aeral  topics,  and  proving  to 
Trevor  thereby  that  she  thought  him  too  true  a 
man  to  be  flattf/red  by  any  outrageous  appeal  to 
his  vanity.  An  d  yr jt  she  saw  he  was  proud,  even 
while  he  affecte«i  humility — proud  of  something — 
she  knew  not  wha  t ;  certainly  not  good  looks, 
for  he  was  a  very  plain  man ;  still,  without  know- 
ing of  what  lie  loas  proud,  she  benevolentljr  re- 
solved to  pique  his  vanity,  if  possible ;  and  she 
succeeded,  and  rcpeo  ited  of  the  success  when  such 
repentance  was  of  n<  »  avail. 

If  any  person  wei  -e  to  search  both  hemispheres 
for  two  people  diss  imikr   in  almost  everything, 


those  two  people,  if  found,  oodd  not  present  i 
greater  contrast  than  did  Richard  Trevor  and  Jioe 
Tjrtherleigh  to  a  third  party ;  she  quiet,  gentle, 
yet  with  that  strength  in  weakness  whidi  often 
distinguishes  such  natures — looking  at  things  ts 
they  are — ^never  for  a  moment  blinking  a  tratb. 
though  it  cost  her  dear — superficially  cold  lad 
careless,  with  a  warm  woman's  heart,  nevertheless, 
underiying  the  almost  repulsive  manner— and  be 
(at  least,  when  he  was  in  society  where  he  felt  at 
home,  for  when  this  was  not  the  case  he  wts 
taciturn  and  almost  sullen),  talkative,  argumenta- 
tive, frank  on  some  points  to  the  verge  of  indeli- 
cacy— in  others  reserved  almost  to  doseness— 
externally  a  man  whom  nothing  could  bng  trooble 
or  impress,  but  in  reality  one  whose  fe^ings,  so 
often  masked  under,  a  cold,  contemptuous  leritj, 
would  on  rare  occasions  force  a  way  to  the  snrfaee, 
and  prove  that  there  was  an  angel-side,  efen  to 
that  odd  unpromising  character,  with  all  its  pride 
and  bitterness.  Such  were  Jane  and  Treror  ia 
those  days.  I  almost  wish  I  had  never  begin 
tliis  story,  for  sorrow  must  soon  he  olosios 
darkly  over  all. 


Did  she  love  him  ?  My  answer  will  be,  jost  is 
much  as  any  of  jrou,  my  fair  readers,  love  the  jonif 
gentleman  who  has  be«n  sitting  on  the  sJa  beside 
jou,  carrying  on  a  desperate  flirtation  for  the  lut 
half  hour — and  no  more !  Not  that  for  one  mo- 
ment I  mean  to  convey  that  Trevor  was  that  most 
contemptible  of  mortals,  a  male  flirt ;  for  with  aU 
his  failings,  he  was  far  too  good  for  that  sort  of 
legal  misdemeanour,  the  obtaining  of  hearts  under 
false  pretences.  It  was  not  her  nature,  if  it  vas 
his,  to  fall  in  love  too  soon.  Nevertheless,  she  bad 
already  made  up  her  mind  that  Trevor,  thongb 
decidedly  an  original,  cast  in  a  very  rough  monidt 
was  something  better  than  he  seemed,  and  nigbt, 
under  skilful  treatment  improve  wonderfuUj.  And 
seeing  that  he  truly  loved  her — remember  tbat  I 
am  drawing  a  woman,  and  not  an  angel,  or  anj 
other  abstraction  of  fancy — she,  with  a  woman's 
love  of  conquest,  determined  to  try  her  hand  on 
the  most  uninviting  sample  of  male  humanitj  sbe 
had  ever  encountered  in  her  mother's  drawiug- 
room.  And  he  saw  through  this  amiable  intentioo, 
and,  with  that  perversity,  which  was  at  once  bis 
characteristic  and  his  bane,  resolved  to  make  bun- 
self  out  to  be  far  worse  than  he  really  was,  in 
order  that  he  might  eventually  see  whether  Miss 
Tytherleigh  thought  him  betfer  ;  which  pUn,hov- 
ever  ingenious,  I  would  not  reoommeod  any  other 
young  gentleman,  similarly  circumstanced,  to  try, 
if  he  values  his  peace  of  mind ;  for  young  ladies 
arc  at  all  times  prone  to  jump  at  conolusioos,  and 
possibly  the  conclusion  arrived  at  may  beuDfaTonr- 
able  to  the  luckless  adventurer. 

Now,  quiet,  little,  keen-witted  Miss  Ty»herleigb 
instantly  saw  through  poor  Trevor's  elaborate 
device,  and  she  determined  to  mortify  his  vanilj 
by  acting  as  though  she  took  him  at  his  word-^ 
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punisbmeni,  thougfa  cnicl,  perhaps  after  all  ricblj 
deserrecl.  Often  when,  after  wasting  two  or  three 
hoars  in  strifing  ?ainly  to  "throw  dust"  in  her 
eyes,  he  found  that  he  could  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  extract  from  her  lips  one  single  word  of 
enocniragement,  he  would  shake  hands  with  that 
Httle  Socrates  in  silk,  and  go  home  with  an  aching 
heart,  to  his  untidy  lodgings,  to  lie  awake  all  night, 
or  ainoke  his  pipe  till  his  brain  grew  bewUdered, 
as  he  tormented  nimself  by  wondering  if  she  ever 
would  loye  him— if  she  did  at  present,  or,  finally, 
if  he  was  not  a  great  fool  to  expect  she  ever 
would,  and  a  greater  for  wasting  so  much  valuable 
time  to  so  tittle  purpose. 

One  day,  after  a  week's  wretchedness,  as  he 
moped  at  home  over  his  books,  he  made  up  his 
mind,  couU  qui  eouie,  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubt 
on  the  subject  by  asking  her.  Just  as  if  young 
ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  gratifying  im])ertinent 
curiosity  at  all  times !  He  put  the  question,  how- 
CTer,  and  received  for  answer  that  she  loved  him 
"  as  a  sister."  Now,  what  that  meant,  I  leave  to 
mj  reader's  consideration.  I  confess,  though  I 
have  had  little  experience  in  such  matters,  that  / 
nerer  oould  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of 
that  anpleasant  phrase  when  so  applied.  At  any 
rate,  it  did  not  satisfy  Trevor ;  and  Jane,  while 
looking  up  innocently  into  that  stern  face  of  his, 
now  pale,  and  now  flushed  with  conflicting  emo- 
tions— she  thought  merely  wounded  pride — 
wronged  him  all  that  while.  The  young  man's 
brow  grew  dark,  as  he  looked  into  her  ejes,  as 
though  he  would  read  her  heart,  and  said,  with  a 
sneer  on  his  Up,  in  his  passion — "  I  never  thought 
that  Miss  Tytherleigh  was  after  all  no  better  than 
a  cold-hearted  coquette.  I  am  sorry  I  have  wasted 
80  mudi  of  her  time  and  my  own.** 

He  should  have  seen  the  indignant  blush 
mantling  her  cheek  as  he  spoke  these  bitter 
wordsp  he  would  then  have  known  how  false 
the  charge  was — ^how  unmanly  of  him  to  make 
it,  when  the  little  girl  all  the  while  in  her 
heart  truly  loved  that  proud,  passionate  suitor 
of  hers.  He  would  not  see  this  —  she  would 
not  tell  him  the  truth  now— when  one  kind  word 
might  have  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  their  after 
lives  :  so  that  night  the  lovers  parted  in  anger,  and, 
as  thej  bad  so  often  met  before,  so  never  met 
again. 

Alas,  poor  human  nature  ! 


CHAPTER    Xni. 

Tb^  parted  ne'er  to  meet  ag»io, 
Bat  nerer  either  fimnd  another 
To  eaee  the  hollow  heart  from  iNaoInf , 
They  stood  lUoof,  the  womn  nvaainio^^CfoUHdge, 

Thoee  who  lofllct  miut  soflbr,  fur  ther  see 

The  work  of  ihtir  own  henrt«,  end  that  must  be 

Their  chastisement  or  reeoropencc— <9AcUcy. 

Rejected,  with  all  his  best  and  purest  hopes 
shattered  by  those  simple  words — "Hichard,  I 


love  you  as  a  sister,"  Trevor  became  desperate, 
and  shortly  after  engaging  in  some  mad  freak,  of 
which  at  the  time  of  perpetration  he  was  ashamed, 
acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  in  circles  where 
he  was  known ;  the  result  was,  that  Miss  Tyther- 
leigh, hearing  all  this,  at  last  made  up  her  mind 
that  he  really  was,  what  she  had  previously 
doubted,  as  bad  as  he  had  represented  himself  to 
be,  and  so  the  last  door  open  to  reconciliation  was 
dosed  from  the  day  when  Trevor  beard,  from  the 
lips  of  a  friend  of  Jane's,  the  latter's  uncharitable 
opinion. 

He  grew  wilder  and  more  hopeless.  The  man 
of  talent  became  a  low  sensualist  in  his  despair. 
Gambling  and  every  sin,  save  dishonesty,  that  dis- 
grace manhood,  by  degrees  changed  a  noble  nature 
till  his  few  remaining  friends  looked  on  and  shud- 
dered, and  then,  instead  of  pouring,  like  the  good 
Suparitan,  wine  and  oil  into  that  weary  one't 
wounds,  "  passed  by,*'  like  the  heartless  Levite, 
*'on  the  other  side." 

But  the  old  ambition,  crushed  for  awhile,  was 
not  yet  dead  within  him ;  he  would  prove  to  her 
and  the  world  that  he  was  not  all  she  and  others 
thought  him ;  he  would  prove  to  her,  even  when 
such  proof  was  of  no  avail,  how  true  a  heart  she 
had  cast  away.  And  so,  once  more  renouncing  his 
evil  ways,  he  set  himself  to  work  out  such  proof 
according  to  his  own  ideas  as  he  best  might ;  and 
for  two  years  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  hard 
reading  and  composition  by  turns«  A  man  of  any 
talent  who  will  do  that,  is  always  sure  of  some 
sort  of  success ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  industry, 
he  had  pride  and  a  wounded  spirit  as  helpmates  to 
urge  him  on  to  spin  his  soul  out  in  his  writings, 
like  a  spider  her  delicate  thread,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  all  he  wrote  in  this  way  "  took 
well."  For,  say  what  men  will  about  this  age  of 
ours  being  esssentially  practical  and  drily  uUlita- 
rian,  there  are  as  many  tender  chords  in  human 
nature  now  as  there  were  in  the  days  when  men 
lived  to  patriarchal  ages,  and  led  patriarchal  lives 
in  tents,  if  any  one  possesses  the  requisite  ability 
to  strike  those  chords  aright.  The  same  subtle 
influences  which  throbbed  through  mcu*s  hearts 
then  are  at  work  now ;  and  if  a  man  will  only 
look  fearlessly  into  his  own  heart,  and  tell  all  he 
finds  there  earnestly,  with  all  the  vivida  vu  that 
enthusiasm  alone  imparts,  he  will,  in  the  long  run, 
find  other  hearts  to  re-echo  the  beatings  of  his  own, 
and  bless  him  for  the  opportunity.  This  found 
Richard  Trevor.  Did  it  make  him  a  happier  man  F 
Alas!  no;  a  feeling  of  appeased  vanity  might 
indeed  throw  a  quiet  smile  of  satisfaction  oyer  lus 
pale  cheek  for  a  while,  but  with  it  came  inevitably 
the  sting  of  his  rejected  love — bitter  thoughts  of 
the  joyless ness  of  a  future  on  which  no  love  oould 
ever  shine;  and  so  the  young  author,  whom  people 
began  to  consider  destined  some  day  or  other  to 
do  wonders,  was  discoutenied  and  miserable  in  the 
midst  of  his  success,  because  Jane  Tytherleigh 
refused  to  sympathise  with  him  as  he  wished.  It 
was  foolish  of  him,  in  any  case^  to  ^^V^f4}^W|tiB» 
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eould  lore  him  with  all  that  wild,  passionate 
affection  that  he  offered  and  sought.  The  cause  of 
his  sorrow  through  life  was  an  expectation  of  too 
much,  which  always  made  him  think  he  received 
too  little,  right  or  wrong.  Truly  said  Dean  Swift 
— "  Blessed  are  they  who  expect  little ;  for  they 
shall  not  be  disappointed !" 

At  this  time  his  mother  died,  and  by  her  (^ath 
was  removed  one  more  incentive  to  prolrnged 
exertion.  She  who  had  so  often  sat  in  that  un- 
forgotten  little  room  in  Wales,  with  her  arm  rouud 
her  boy*s  neck,  was  now  in  her  grave,  in  a  village 
ohnrcliyard.  The  world  was  dark  to  him  before 
— far  darker  now.  Nevermore  on  earth  would  he 
hear  that  gentle  voice,  which  had  so  often  sung 
his  lullaby  in  his  sinless  childhood,  soothed  his 
discontent  in  his  dreamy,  dreary  youth,  and  appealed 
to  all  the  better  feelings  of  his  fiery  manhood  to 
press  onward  on  Fame's  road  for  her — his  poor 
widowed  mother^s  sake. 

One  evening,  at  a  large  party.  Miss  l^her- 
leigh  met  a  friend  of  Trevor's,  and  in  course  of 
conversation,  which  turned  upon  musical  matters 
principally,  heard  from  him  that  poor  Trevor  had 
been  of  late  writing  songs  for  some  music-seller — 
a  pursuit  he  found  far  more  lucrative  and  easier 
than  journalism,  Ac  And  little  Jane's  heart 
throbb(Bd  strangely  as  the  gentleman,  who  was 
quite  a  musical  genius  in  his  way,  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  sang  to  a  wild,  mournful  melody,  these 
lines  of  Trevor's  composition — which,  whatever 
you  may  think  of  them  now,  came  from  the  writer's 
hearty  and  went  to  that  of  the  hearer  then  :— 

.    Oh !  for  the  dajs  that  have  long  tince  departed. 
Oh !  for  the  hopes  that  ao  sweetly  were  nuBe. 
Hopefally  on  in  Hfe*8  grey  dawn  I  started, 
And  yet,  ere  it*i  noonday,  sit  down  to  repine ! 

Well  I  remember  the  home  of  my  childhood, 

That  home  where  no  more,  save  in  dreams,  I  can  be ; 

Well  I  remember  dear  days  'neath  the  wildwood. 
The  song  of  the  bird  trilling  tameless  and  free. 

Well  I  remember  a  dark,  low'ring  mombg, 

Which  foreshadowed  this  gloom  that  embitters  my  days, 

Leaving  my  home,  where  Til  ne'er  be  retnming, 
To  wander  with  Sorrow  o'er  life's  stony  ways. 

Well  I  remember  a  fair,  blae-eyed  maiden. 

Whose  absence  I  mourn—though 'tweresadness  to  meet. 
Bear  must  she  be  to  this  lost  heart  o'erUden, 

Till  under  the  daisies  it  ceases  to  beat. 


If  love  brought  me  sorrow,  may  lore  bring  k^  gladness : 
Love,  unloTcd,  lonely  heart— but  thou  wilt  not  repine; 

ThankflU  art  thon  in  thy  bitterest  sadness, 

She  ne'er  stooped  to  pity  this  lone  lot  of  thine  I 

Oh !  for  the  days  when  the  fair  face  of  nature 

Seemed  dimpled  with  smiles  as  I  rored  hill  and  lea ; 

Wft^fyttkm  days  when  eaoh  God-^ifted  feature 
Seess  dreaiy  and  tame  to  a  eoward  like  me  I 

Cease,  coward,  cease :  when  God's  present  is  teeming 
With  burdens  to  bear,  and  with  work  to  be  done; 

With  a  gbrioas  real,  hr  better  than  dnaning, 
Oo^  take  op  thy  oroes,  there's  a  crown  to  be  won! 


The  singer  ceased ;  the  song  was  certainly  i 
what  out  of  place  in  a  drawing-room  full  of  gay 
worldlings,  but,  nevertheless,  whether  because  tha 
singer  sang  it  well,  or  on  account  of  any  merit  of 
its  own,  it  was  applauded.  And  Jane's  heart  ill 
this  while  turned  back  bitterly  to  the  past,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  prayed  remons- 
fully  that  Gbd  would  pardon  her  for  blighting  ths 
hopes  of  a  heart  so  proud,  so  tender,  and  so  tras 
as  dreary  Richard  Trevor's. 


Five  years  passed  away,  and  Jane  Lad  ahnost 
forgotten  the  mournful  music — five  years  had 
passed  away,  and  Richard  Trevor  had  won  a  repu- 
tation at  last.  And  Miss  Tytherleigh,  meetisg 
with  a  man  in  every  external  superior  to  Trevor, 
had  fallen  in  love^-or  fancied  she  had — with  this 
Mr.  Wykeham,  and|  thinking  that  thereby  tbe 
could  crush  all  bitter  memories  of  the  old  brer, 
had  plighted  to  him  her  troth.  .  .  .  And  th^ 
were  married  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Sqaare— 
a  temple  where  so  many  human  hearts  are  daily 
bought  and  sold.  Not  that  mercenary  consideia- 
tions  influenced  Jane  Tytherleigh.  Her  bridegroom 
was  handsome,  apparently  good-tempered,  a  qua- 
lity often  the  result  df  coldness,  clever  enough  to 
persuade  a  little  girl  like  her  that  he  was  deverei; 
and  accomplished,  as  far  as  the  singing  of  prettj 
Italian  songs  and  smattering  Italian  poetry  goes. 
It  was  a  S(^did  monung,  on  which  Henry  Wyke- 
ham led  Jane  Tytherleigh  to  the  altar;  the  brides- 
maids were  all  pretty,  and  the  gentlemen  in  at- 
tendance all  that  "  preux  chevJiers  "  should  be; 
the  bride's  godfather  gave  her  away,  and  the  bride- 
groom's brother  read  the  service.  So  far,  so  good ; 
but  there  was  another  and  unbidden  guest  there 
too — a  pale,  wild-eyed  man,  still  in  early  manhood, 
yet  whose  face  wore  traces  of  many  nights  of  tdl 
and  days  of  sorrow — who  had  lov^  tluit  blushing^ 
dove-eyed  girl,  and  had  been  loved  by  her,  too— 
and  who  hid  now  come  to  look  on  with  tearless 
eyes  as  she — whose  memory,  as  she  was  in  early 
diays,  for  long  years  in  his  loneliness  he  had  taken 
to  his  heart,  as  one  bright  track  in  an  otherwise 
wretched  life — was  w^ded  to  another.'  Little 
thought  the  happy  group  round  the  altar  of  him 
or  his  memories — little  thought  the  idle  spectaton 
in  the  gallery,  as  they,  ever  and  anon  stared  coldly 
down  at  the  strangely  attired,  pale-Taoed  man 
bowing  down  his  head  in  his  hands  in  a  pew 
near  the  altar,  that  he  was  the  rejected  suitor 
of  the  blooming  bride.  And  now  the  priest^  with 
all  due  effect  and  solemnity,  asked  of  Jane 
Tytherleigh,  in  the  words  of  our  grand  old  Ritual 
— "Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  thj  wedded  hus- 
band, to  live  together  after  Qod's  ordinance  in  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony  ?"  And  then  it  was  that 
looking  up  towards  her  betrothed  her  eyes  fell  oft 
the  face  of  Richard  Trevor.  It  wore  a  bitter,  scorn-* 
ful  expression — ahnost  fiendish,  as  she  thougbt' 
then ;  bntjmany  a  night  in  after-years  that  pale, 
reproachful  face  of  Trevor^s^  A^j^^  ^^  ditand^ 
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when  he*  with  his  restless  brain  and  heayy 
hoart,  was  far  away  in  another  land.  A  deep 
bliish  of  surprise  or  anger,  probably  both,  suf- 
fused her  face,  as  she  glanoeid  for  an  instant  on 
TrcTor — who,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast, 
stood  up,  gazing  on  the  eeremony  with  unmitigated 
Gouiempt  Then  Jane  answered  the  priesfs  ques- 
tion in  that  solemn  **  I  will**  which  has  mocked 
hollow  hearts  at  that  altar  so  often  before  and 
since.  And  then,  in  a  short  time,  the  boys  outside 
the  church  "  chaffed  '*  the  beadle  in  his  huge  cocked 
hat,  as  he  eadearoured  to  make  way  for  the  bride 
to  her  husband's  carriage;  and  then  the  unwashed 
mob  cheered,  as  though  a  wedding  were  a  capital 
practical  joke,  and  poor  Richard  Trevor,  pulling  his 
hat  oTcr  his  eyes,  with  ashen  face  walked  home  to 
take  up  his  pen  mechanically,  and  write  moody 
lines  of  sorrow.  And  Mrs.  Wykeham,  when  in  a 
few  months  the  mask  fell  off  from  her  husband's 
face,  and  she  saw  him  in  his  true  character— a 
cold-hearted  worldling,  a  yea-nay  being,  with  a 
heart  as  dry  as  the  dust  whereon  he  trode — called 
to  mind  the  long-departed  days  when  the  wayward, 
dreamy  Trevor  would  sit  by  her  side,  and  pour  into 
her  ears  such  wild  words  of  love,  in  all  the  reck- 
less eloquence  of  a  first  passion,  and  then,  shaking 
off  that  feeling,  turned  her  to  life's  daily  duties, 
and  did  all  she  had  sworn  to  do  at  the  altar,  with 
the  stem  strength  that  a  sense  of  duty  gives  when 
anything  better  has  passed  away  for  ever. 

The  events  of  the  next  year  of  Trevor's  life  I 
know  not.  There  is  a  chasm  in  Walter  Cheyue's 
mannacripts  which  I  cannot  now  fill  up ;  but  this 
much  I  do  know :  that  one  day,  while  Mrs.  Wyke- 
ham was  at  a  review,  her  eyes  fell  on  a  tall  dragoon 
in  private's  uniform — and  he  was  Richard  Trevor, 
who  had  enlisted  in  the  name  of  Anson.  This 
fact  she  found  out  by  hearing  the  man  called  by 
that  name  by  a  comrade.  I  dare  say  that  review 
likewise  haunted  pretty  little  Mrs.  Wykeham's 
lonely  moments ;  for  there  she  saw  the  work  of 
her  hands  in  the  shape  of  that  tall,  reckless-looking 
trooper,  who,  with  idl  the  intellect,  which  had  lent 
to  a  plain  face  the  charm  of  good  expression^  driven 
out  of  him  by  dissipation,  was  no  other  than  the 
quondam  author,  the  rtjected  lover,  the  hope-aban- 
doned Richard  Trevor.  The  soldier's  dark  eye 
was  glazed  over  but  for  an  instant  as  he  glanced 
on  his  first  love ;  but  hatred  speedily  glared  from 
under  its  dark  lashes  as  the  rejected  lover,  looking 
on  the  oare-wom  face  of  the  vrife  and  the  cold, 
supercilious  smile  of  the  husband,  read  at  a  glance, 
as  from  a  book,  a  long,  sad  history  of  neglect  and 
unkindness.  And  then  Trevor  obeyed  the  word  of 
command,  wheeled  his  horse  round,  and  never  saw 
Jane  again. 


In  twelvemonths  from  that  date  his  regiment 
was  serving  in  India,  and  the  gallantry  of  Corporal 
Anson  had  already  been  mentioned  in  more  than 
one  newspaper — and  Jane's  cheek  had  flushed 
rather  more  than  was  proper  for  a  staid,  married 
lady,  when  she  read  of  him.  But  one  day,  while 
looking  through  a  paper  in  quest  of  any  intelligence 
of  him  or  his  regiment,  her  eye  fell  upon  a  para- 
graph which,  after  setting  forth  the  doughty  deeds 
of  valour  of  Sergeant  Anson  (for  he  had  been 
promoted  for  his  bravery),  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  fallen  with  hundreds  of  old  England's  noble 

hearts,  at  the  battle   of   ;   that  certain 

papers  had  been  found  in  his  havresack,  which  ex- 
plained the  motive  of  the  somewhat  inconsistent 
account  he  bad  given,  on  enlisting,  to  his  captain, 
when  questioned  as  to  his  antecedents ;  that  his 
real  name  was  Richard  Trevor ;  and  that  he  only 
wished  for  death,  that  he  might  forget  his  sorrow 
in  a  soldier's  grave. 


In  a  retired  village,  in  the  West  of  England, 
is  still  "residing  a  lady  who  was  some  years  ago 
separated  from  her  liusband,  on  the  ground  of 
neglect  and  cruelty.  She  seldom  goes  into  society 
—is  seldom  seen  to  smile,  save  when  she  is  sitting 
under  a  tree  in  her  little  garden,  with  a  book  in 
her  hand,  when,  as  she  turns  over  page  after  page, 
— which,  poor  thing,  by  constant  reading  she  knows 
by  heart, — a*  smile,  more  sad  to  a  thoughful  ob- 
server than  any  sigh  or  tear,  \7ill  for  an  instant 
light  up  the  grief-wasted  lineaments  of  a  face  once 
beautiful,  ere  she  closes  her  book  awhile,  to  open 
it  again  and  again  with  that  unexplained  smile  of 
hers,  till  her  eyes  grow  dim,  and  the  letters  swim 
before  her  sight.  The  only  books  she  reads  now 
are  the  few  left  to  the  world,  as  souvenirs  of  what 
vas  done,  and  evidences  of  what  miffhi  have  been 
done,  by  that  lost  child  of  genius,  whose  spirit 
passed  away  amidst  the  red  glare  of  Sikh  artillery  ; 
whom,  says  Jane's  conscience  bitterly,  &hemi^hi  have 
saved,  but  would  not ;  and  of  whom  we,  who  know 
how  he  lived  and  how  he  died,  must  say,  in  poor 
L.  E.  L's  words, — 

Peace  to  the  weary  and  loDg-beating  heart 
Which  fed  apoa  itaelf. 

If  I  have  written  a  [sad  history,  without  any 
perceptible  moral  arising  thereout,  take  it  at  least 
for  what  it  is  worth — the  true  history  of  one  who, 
with  more  self-control  and  less  morbid  sensibility, 
might  have  been,  even  now  while  I  write,  some- 
thing better  than  a  mere  gallant  dragoon,  who 
fought  long  and  well,  and  fell,  sword  in  hand,  and 
whose  grave  is  now  decked  with  Indian  wild- 
flowers. 
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Ireland — that  country  of  warm,  kind  licarU —  " 
now  stepped  forth,  and  extending  her  hand, 
offered  her  hospitality  to  the  suffering  old  man. 
The  Duke  of  Devonsliire,  then  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
having  expressed  a  wish  for  a  yisit  from  Handel, 
sent  him  an  invitation.  It  was  accepted,  and  in 
November,  1741,  we  find  him  in  Dublin.  The 
Irish  were,  in  many  respects,  more  sympathetic 
with  Handel  than  the  English.  Not  only  did  they 
understand  and  appreciate  his  music  better ;  but 
they  also  partook  of  another  characteristic  of  his 
nature.  He  possessed  a  large  amount  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness ;  so  did  they.  Charity  and 
kindness  were  the  attributes  of  both.  Benevolence 
was  the  object  of  many  of  their  musical  entertain- 
ments ;  and  in  these  he  found  a  congenial  field  for 
his  labours.  He  entered  warmly  into  all  the 
schemes  then  common  for  the  furtherance  of 
charitable  objects ;  and  he  gave  his  valuable  help 
to  the  concerts  and  oratorios  given  with  this 
view. 

Before  he  left  England,  he  composed  his 
wonderful  work  "  The  Messiah,"  for  the  express 
purpose  of  taking  something  new  with  him  to 
Ireland.  England  has  contested  with  Ireland  the 
honour  of  the  first  representation  of  that  great 
work,  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  that  it  was 
brought  before  the  public  iu  the  latter  country,  at 
a  concert  given  in  aid  of  "  The  Mercers'  Hospital,*' 
and  "The  Infirmary,"  of  Dublin,  and  also  partly 
in  aid  of  the  distressed  prisoners  in  the  various 
jails  of  that  city,  in  1742.  This  performance  was 
eminently  successful.  The  "Music  Hall,"  was  so 
crowded  that  many  could  not  obtain  admission.  The 
genial  approbation  of  the  Irish,  after  his  failures  in 
England,  must  have  been  inexpressibly  consoling 
to  Handet.  This  composition  appreciated,  as  it 
deserved  to  be, — Handel  received  by  the  noblest 
and  the  best  in  the  land,  who  looked  on  him  as 
their  friend,  and  respected  him  as  much  for  his 
moral  worth  as  they  admired  him  for  his  genius- 
he  seems  to  have  regained  some  of  his  wonted 
serenity. 

During  his  residence  in  Ireland,  he  allowed 
himself  a  little  relaxation ;  and  we  do  not  hear  of 
his  composing  anything  but  one  light  piece,  called 
"  Forest  Music,*'  which,  as  it  contains  some  of  the 
national  melodies  of  the  Irish,  may  be  looked  on 
as  a  graceful  compliment  and  tribute  to  the  people 
who  had  so  kindly  treated  him.  He  remained  in 
Ireland  either  nine  or  ten  months,  and  then  re- 
turned to  England,  accompanied  by  several  of 
those  whom  he  had  met  as  casual  acquaintances, 
but  whom  he  retained  as  firm  friends. 

"  The  Messiah,*'  his  wonderful  work,  (which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  his  masterpiece,)  was 
composed  in  twenty-three  days ;    and  that,  more- 


over, when  he  was  in  his  fifty-serenih  year.  We 
have  no  positive  account  of  the  performance  oC 
this  oratorio  in  England  until  1743,  when  Hasdd 
brought  it  out  at  Covent  Gardan,  under  the  titk 
of  the  "  Sacred  Oratorio.*'  He  substituted  tks 
name  for  that  of  "  The  Messiah,"  fearing  it  is 
said,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  actuated  by  a  per- 
sonal feeling  of  hostility  to  him,  would  take  ub- 
brage  at  the  latter  name  appearing  in  a  plaj-biQ. 

Notwithstanding  the  sublimity  of  the  composi- 
tion, and  the  enthusiasm  which  it  seemed  to  exdtc, 
it  was  allowed  to  drop,  and  consigned  to  neglect 
until  1745,  when  it  was  re> produced,  and  obtaiaed 
a  certain  amount  of  popularity ;  but  it  nerer  at- 
tained the  celebrity  it  deserved  untO  1 750,  wba 
it  was  brought  before  the  public  to  answer  a 
glorious  end,  and  immortalise  its  noUe-keaiied 
composer  in  doing  so. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1750,  it  was  performed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  under  tk 
personal  direction  of  HandeL  The  demand  for 
tickets,  and  the  crush  for  places,  were  so  greit, 
that  many  persons  were  obliged  to  leaye  witboit 
being  admitted.  To  prevent  them  from  bci^ 
disappointed,  BLandel  advertised  a  second  pexfoaa- 
anoe  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  monUi.  Tbe 
success  was  again  undoubted,  and  the  rapture  of 
the  public  rose  to  the  highest  pitch ;  the  pnblie 
voice  now  clamoured  in  the  praise  of  him  whoa 
for  years  it  had  reviled.  The  Ontoiio  wis  re- 
peated over  and  over  again;  and  the  proceedi 
became  immense.  Prosperity  did  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  close  the  heart  of  HaindeL  He 
saw  that  his  fame — his  fortune — was  made^  thai 
the  result  of  his  genius  would  return  to  him.  Bk 
debls  would  be  paid — his  wants  prorided  lor. 
Then  the  noble  generosity  of  his  character 
appeared ;  the  loving  spirit  to  his  fellow  croatirei, 
shone  forth.  Unwilling  to  reap  all  the  benefit  of  hb 
tardy,  but  well  deserved  success,  for  himself—  dis- 
regarding the  prospect  of  seD'-agrandlsement^  and  a 
stranger  to  sordid  avarice — ^he  seems  only  to  have 
thought  of  making  the  hospital  a  gainer  by  ki 
labour.  He  loved  the  institution ;  and  he  dels- 
mined  that  this,  his  work — his  best  produdioa^ — 
should  be  incorporated  with  it.  Aooordingly  m 
1751,  he  presented  a  score  of  the  oratorio  to  the 
hospital,  and  proposed  to  the  directors,  that  obs 
performance  of  the  "  Messiah"  should  take  pbes 
every  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  mstitutkm ;  be 
(Handel)  directing  that  performance  in  penoa. 
The  proposal  was  readily  accepted  and  acted  on, 
and  between  the  years  1750  and  1759  elevoB  per- 
formances brought  in  nearly  £7,000  to  the  fwb 
of  the  Hospital. 

How  gratifying  to  the  kind-hearted  Handel! 
Nearly  seven  thousand  pounds  coined  from  hb 
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hnin^  and  given  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  deserted 
children — those  helpless  orphan  foundlings!  A 
glorious  work  fulfilling  a  glorious  purpose!  He 
wae  repaid  for  the  labours  of  his  life ;  his  London 
disappointments  and  griefs  were  over;  he  had  realised 
his  object,  succeeded  in  his  career,  in  despite  of 
cnTj,  malice,  and  hatred.  By  successive  perform- 
ances, a  further  amount  of  £3,364  was  realised ; 
so  that  the  "Messiah,"  placed  in  the  funds  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  over  ten  thousand  pounds. 
And  this  was  the  gift  of  the  generous  Handel ; 
for  the  money  might  have  gone  into  his  own 
pocket,  had  he  been  so  disposed.  For  the  last 
six  years  of  his  directorship  he  had  suffered  from 
a  heartrending  affliction.  He  had  become  hope- 
lessly blind.  This  malady,  which  would  have 
been  seized  on  as  a  ready  excuse  for  absence  by 
one  of  a  less  ardent  temperament,  was  unheeded 
by  him.  Year  after  year  we  find  him  at  his  post, 
dead  to  the  world  of  vision,  yet  actively  alive  to 
the  duties  of  his  position.  This  lasting  success  of 
the  **  Messiah"  in  connection  with  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  is  a  more  glorious  monument  to  the 
fame  of  Handel,  than  any  which  the  hands  of  man 
could  fashion.  The  marble  statue  may  stand  for 
centuries,  but  it  crumbles  into  dust  at  last, 
beneath  the  weight  of  time ;  the  memory  of  this 
great  gift  of  genius  to  the  forsaken  children  of 
humanity  will  endure  through  time — be  chronicled 
in  the  records  of  eternity.  Both  Handel  and  his 
persecators  have  long  since  slumbered  with  the 
dead.  The  remembrance  of  each  rests  with  us ; 
a  pillar  raised  to  the  honour  of  the  one,  the  dis- 
grace of  the  other.  We  have  digressed  somewhat 
to  trace  the  triumphs  of  this  oratorio.  We  now 
step  back  a  few  years  and  return  to  the  author  of 
that  great  work.  Retrogression  is  a  fault ;  let  the 
occasion  of  it  in  the  present  instance  plead  the  excuse. 

In  1743,  Handel  produced  the  oratorio  of 
"  Sampson."  In  point  of  excellence,  he  could  not 
decide  between  this  work  and  the  '*  Messiah,'*  he 
was  equally  pleased  with  both.  The  public,  how- 
ever,  seemed  to  give  the  preference  to  '*  Sampson,*' 
for  we  find  the  newspapers  of  the  time  mentioning 
the  crowded  audiences  which  it  drew.  We  know 
how  much  credence  must  be  generally  yielded  to 
thia  kind  of  notice  in  the  papers  of  that  period ; 
but,  making  all  allowance  for  exaggeration,  we 
still  are  justified  in  believing  that  Sampson  was 
successful.  It  was  produced  at  Covent-garden 
Theatre,  and  was  to  form  the  first  of  six  oratorios 
given  by  subscription. 

The  following  year,  that  is  to  say,  in  1744,  he 
wrote  the  opera  of  "Belteshazzar,**  or  "Belshazzar," 
which  made  no  great  stir  in  the  world.  "  Her- 
coles,''  and  other  oratorios,  were  produced,  but 
failed.  Handel  was  again  playing  a  losing  game 
— fortune  was  adverse  to  him  still.  In  hopes  of 
propitiating  her,  he  once  more  became  the  lessee 
of  a  theatre :  and  taking  the  Haymarket,  opened 
it  bj  subscription ;  but  this  scheme,  like  his  others, 
failing,  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  pcr- 
formajices. 


These  successive  misfortunes  told  severely  on 
him — ha  became  depressed,  and  his  health  again 
gave  way.  The  hostile  spirit  of  society,  which 
only  slumbered,  now  awoke,  and  assumed  a  form 
which  would  have  been  simply  amusing,  had 
it  not  proved  really  injurious. 

The  present  mode  of  opposition  came  from  the 
gentler  sex ;  for  women,  whose  delight  it  should  be, 
as  their  interest  it  is,  to  uphold  and  advance  every- 
thing which  can  refine  and  ennoble  the  human 
mind,  absolutely  joined  the  cabal  against  Handel ; 
they  set  up  their  eard  and  tea  parties  in  battle 
array  against  music  and  the  musician. 

The  society  of  that  day  must  have  existed  on  a 
very  limited  scale,  for  such  an  idea  to  be  even 
contemplated.  The  matrons  of  the  present  age 
might  toast  their  muffins  and  offer  their  Chinese 
beverage  to  the  close  of  each  season,  before  they 
would  draw  the  multitude  from  any  public  attrac- 
tion. However,  Handel  certainly  did  suffer  from 
this  puny  faction ;  it  injured  him,  and  he  chafed, 
and  (we  are  sorry  to  add)  swore ;  and  then  re- 
turning to  the  contest,  brought  down  the  heavy 
artillery  of  his  oratorios  on  the  enemy ;  but  all 
was  useless,  for  that  enemy  was  a  pigmy,  and 
escaped  the  battery  which  would  have  quelled  a 
giant.  His  foes  withdrew  into  the  clefts  of  their 
own  petty  fortresses,  where  he  could  not  follow 
them,  and  from  thence  launched  their  arrows  at 
him.  It  was  the  swarm  of  flies  on  the  charger's 
back — the  tormenting  multitude  of  insects,  sting- 
ing the  noble  brute  to  madness. 

Handel  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in 
making  his  performances  attractive  to  the  public 
He  engaged  the  best  performers  at  liberal  salaries. 
He  had  always  paid  those  who  served  him  well, 
and  complied  with  their  demands,  which  were 
frequently  exorbitant,  as  much  from  generosity  as 
from  necessity.  In  the  impoverished  state  of  his 
finances,  however,  these  salaries  became  a  serious 
drain  on  his  purse.  A  management  of  high  saUriea 
and  empty  benches  could  not  last  long,  and  this 
the  unfortunate  musician  discovered.  Before  this 
last  speculation  of  the  Haymarket,  he  was  going 
on  pretty  well,  and  gradually  retrieving  his  losses. 
The  proceeds  of  his  Irish  campaign  had  enabled 
him  to  pay  all  his  creditors  of  1737 ;  but  now  new 
debts  were  incurred — new  liabilities  contracted ; 
and  Handel  not  being  able  to  meet  them,  again 
became  a  bankrupt  in  1745. 

We  come  next,  in  chronological  order,  to  the 
composition  of  one  of  his  works,  which  although 
little  known  to  the  public,  chums  our  notice,  as 
having  formed  the  subject  of  some  discussion. 
The  composition  to  which  we  allude  is  the  "  Oc- 
casional Oratorio,"  which  critics  have  asserted  to 
be  little  more  than  a  compilation.  Now,  as  this 
accusation  has  frequently  been  preferred  against 
Handel,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  "  Occasional 
Oratorio,"  but  also  in  reference  to  some  of  his 
other  compositions,  the  assertion,  in  the  present 
instance  at  least,  should  be  investigated,  and  the 
amount  of  credence  to  bo  given  to  it  ascertained. 
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HIS  LAST  ORATOBIO. 


Tbe  two  first  acts,  then,  of  this  disputed  book 
seem  to  be  entirely  originiL  In  the  third  we 
hare  sone  fife  or  six  pieoes  which  had  appeared 
in  his  prefions  compositions;  bnt  these  fire  or  six 
pieoes  bear  a  Terj  slight  proportion  to  the  whole ; 
and  yet  his  enemies  roamtain  that  the  whole  of  the 
••  Occasional  Oratorio"  was  nothing  bnt  a  compi- 
lation. Ibis  assertion  shcrws  ns  how  every  pre- 
tence was  taken  hold  of,  and  exaggerated  into  a 
formidable  engine  against  him. 

In  this  oratorio  we  have  the  chorus  "War 
shall  Cease/*  which  undoubtedly  forms  the  basis  of 
J)r.  Arne's  "  Rule  Britannia."  This  truly  national 
air  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  latter  composer, 
hut  as  the  "Masque  of  Alfred,"  in  which  the 
worthy  Doctor  at  first  produced  it,  did  not  appear 
until  1748,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  1751, 
and  as  the  "Occasional  Oratorio,"  which  certainly 
contained  it  almost  note  for  note,  was  written  in 
1746,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Han- 
del, instead  of  being  the  plagiarist,  must  have  been 
the  oomposer. 

Judas  Maocabsus,  completed  in  thirty-two  days, 
was  his  next  work.  It  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden.  It  has  been  said,  with  what  truth  we 
ennnot  tell,  that  this  oratorio  was  written  in  refer- 
ence to  the  war  with  the  Pretender.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain — political 
opinion,  which  ran  very  high  in  those  day^  was 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  Judas  Maccabsus ;  a  political 
party  took  it  up,  patronised  it,  and  ensured  its 
success,  placing  a  good  sum  of  money  in  the  com- 
poser's pocket.  Another  circumstance,  also,  con- 
tributed to  its  popularity ;  bearing,  as  it  did,  on  a 
favourite  episode  of  Jewish  history,  it  obtained 
Inraelitish  favour,  and  thus  gained  the  support  of 
religious,  as  well  as  public,  opinion.  To  these  two 
ftcts  we  must  impute  the  success  of  "Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,"  and  not  to  its  intrinsic,  and  now  justly 
acknowledged,  merit.  In  connexion  with  this 
oratorio,  we  mention  another  chorus  equally  well 
known  with  "  Rule  Britanma.** 

Who,  in  olden  times  (when  successful  candidates 
for  parliamentary  honours  were  carried  before  the 
admiring  eyes  of  their  constituents,  during  the 
triumphant  ceremony  of  "  chairing") — who  hAs  not 
heard  the  old  national  air  "  See  the  Conouering 
Hero  Comes?"  And  now,  when  the  days  of 
"  chairing"  are  over,  who  has  not  seen  the  Tee- 
totallers and  Temperance  Societies  of  our  present 
era  march  to  the  same  tune,  and  wave  their  ban- 
ners to  "See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes  P" 
This  well-known  air  is  met  with  in  some  of  the 
later  editions  of  "  Judas,"  but  it  cannot  be  found 
in  the  original  manuscript.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  it  appeared  first  in  "Joshua," 
which  came  out  the  following  year,  1748,  and  that 
it  was  subsequently  transferred  from  that  oratorio 
to  "  Judas  Maccabaeus." 

We  must  hasten  over  our  notices  of  the  remain- 
ing works  of  this  great  master.  Although  now  in 
his  64th  year,  we  find  him  with  undiminished 
energy,  undaunted  resolve,  still  working,  labouring 


on  in  the  career  he  had  adopted.  **  Solomon,** 
completed  in  about  six  weeks,  "Susannah,"  in 
much  the  same  time,  were  his  next  productions. 
Then  came  Theodora,  which,  although  it  made  do 
great  impression  on  the  public,  was  a  favourite 
with  the  composer,  who  considered  it  one  of  his 
best  works,  and  placed  it,  in  point  of  excellence, 
side  by  side  with  the  "  Messiah."  However,  (rom 
its  want  of  popularity,  he  was  obliged  to  discontiane 
its  performance.  The  failure  of  this  opera  brings 
us  to  the  date  of  the  production  of  the  latter  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  1750. 
From  that  time  his  fortune  seems  to  have  changed. 
The  extraordinary  success  of  that  one  oratorio, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  turned  the  public 
voice  in  his  favour.  Instead  of  being  persecuted, 
he  was  now  loaded  with  favours ;  his  oompositioos, 
instead  of  bebg  the  sport  and  mark  for  cnvj,  be- 
came the  acknowledged  attraction  of  the  day.  From 
some  cause  or  other,  human  animosity  at  last 
seemed  over,  and  at  length  the  fickle-minded  public 
condescended  to  smile  on  HandeL 

On  the  21st  January,  1751,  he  began  his  last 
oratorio  of  "Jephtha,"  working  at  it  with  his 
usual  speed  and  industry :  but  in  a  little  while  be 
was  compelled,  from  a  most  distressing  cause,  to 
relinquish  his  labour.  His  eyesight,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  failing,  now  became  obscured, 
and  a  pamful  disease,  which  defied  medical  skill, 
threatened  its  total  destruction.  He  tried,  after 
all  other  remedies  had  failed,  change  of  air,  and 
went  to  Cheltenham.  The  waters  of  that  place 
were  thought  to  have  done  him  good.  Whether 
it  were  so  or  not,  he  became  a  little  better — ^per- 
haps it  was  the  rest,  and  not  the  Cheltenham 
waters,  which  did  him  good — and  returned  to 
London,  where  he  set  to  work  again.  "  Jephtha" 
progressed  but  slowly ;  for  weeks  together  he  did 
scarcely  anything  —  then  an  amelioration  of  his 
disease  enabled  him  to  make  some  progress.  His 
occupation  seemed  now  to  be  a  race  between  him 
and  his  failing  sight.  In  the  following  year,  we 
hear  of  his  submitting  to  the  operation  of  couching. 
This  operation,  from  which  his  friends  expectd  so 
much,  was  unsuccessful.  Their  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed, their  wbhes  and  prayers,  unfulfilled.  In  a 
few  months  he  became  totally,  hopelessly,  blind. 

By  this  sad  affliction,  his  talent  of  compo»ng 
was  rendered  almost  useless  to  him— for  his  power 
of  committing  his  compositions  to  writing  was 
destroyed.  But  he  still  continued  his  musical 
career  in  its  other  particulars.  As  we  have  before 
said,  he  conducted  several  performances  for  the 
Foundling  Hospital  in  despite  of  his  blindness* 
On  these  occasions,  he  invariably  performed  con- 
certos on  the  organ,  sometimes,  we  believe,  im- 
provising on  that  instrument.  He  depended  on  his 
memory  for  carrying  him  back  into  the  land  be' 
loved — the  land  of  song ;  on  his  genius  for  sup-i 
plying  him  with  new  evidences  of  its  creative  power« 
Thus  he  lived.  We  hear  no  more  of  any  vdai 
minous  or  important  compositions,  but  we  ha?i 
evidence  of  a  few  small  piq6^  jmd^additions  to  hil 
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former  works,  which  were  written  dowu  for  him 
bj  one  of  his  old  pupils,  who  acted  as  au  amauu- 
eosis. 

This  musician,  Christopher  Smith,  who  after- 
wards received  a  valuable  bequest  from  Handel ; 
was  faithfully  attached  to  his  popr  master,  and 
made  himself  essentially  serviceable  to  him.  Erom 
1752  to  1759  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  direc- 
tion of  various  concerts  and  oratorios,  which  were 
always  well  attended,  and,  in  consequence,  very 
profitable.  But  now  we  come  to  the  closing  scene 
of  Handel's  career.  In  1759  he  became  extremely 
feeble;  his  appetite  failed,  and  bodily  weakness 
was  the  result.  No  doubt,  .the  fatigue  and  anxie- 
ties of  his  life  had  told  on  him.  No  doubt,  the 
mental  sufferings  he  had  undergone,  although  un- 
oonfessed  by  him,  had  secretly  undermined  his 
constitution.  Seventy-four  is  no  great  age  for 
man;  and  we  may  fairly  surmise  that  Handel 
might,  in  the  common  disposal  of  events,  have 
lived  far  beyond  that  age,  had  not  his  life  been 
shortened  by  its  disappointments  and  its  miseries. 
His  friends,  when  they  perceived  his  evidently 
increasing  debility,  became  alarmed;  but  not 
wishing  him  to  see  this  alarm,  they  curbed  their 
fears,  and  presented  a  favourable  picture  of  his 
case  to  him.  He,  however,  was  not  to  be  de- 
ceived :  he  knew  that  his  sand  was  almost  run — 
that  his  time  on  earth  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  he 
felt  death  creeping  silently,  slowly,  surely  towards 
him ;  the  thought  excited  no  fear,  no  grief.  After 
making  all  testamentary  arrangements,  he  returned 
to  his  daily  avocations,  as  calmly,  eamestlv,  and 
hapinly  as  ever. 

The  newspapers  of  that  day  contain  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  performance  of  his  favourite  oratorio, 
advertised  to  take  place  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
Govent-garden,  on  Friday,  the  6th  of  April.  It 
was  to  be  the  last  performance  of  the  season,  and 
Handel  was  to  preside  in  person.  The  evening 
came ;  Handel,  weak  and  ill,  went  through  the 
perfcvmance — ^for  the  last  time  he  listened  to  the 
offspring  of  his  genius — for  the  last  time  his  mind 
became  wrapt  in  the  strains  of  that  mind's  crea- 
tion. His  bodily  weakness  was  forgotten,  the 
real  gftve  place  to  the  ideal ;  he  was  living  for  the 
time  in  a  world  of  his  own — a  world  of  melody. 
Could  mere  phyncal  weakness  abstract  him  from 
that  P  Never ;  until  physical  weakness  took  from 
bim  the  power  of  comprehending  either  that  or 
tLnj  other  thing.  Unflinchingly  he  went  through 
that  last  night  of  his  public  life.  The  curtain 
fell !  The  performance  was  at  an  end.  With 
vreary  steps  the  old  man  left  the  house — left  it, 
newer  to  return.  Exhausted,  he  was  driven  home, 
Lhe  spring  of  human  life  was  well  nigh  dried  up, 
[n  another  week  it  had  ceased  to  flow ;  then,  all 
\oy  or  sorrow  was  over,  the  commendation  of 
friends,  the  persecution  of  enemies,  could  no  longer 
reach  or  affect  him. 

It  is  said,  that  during  the  fleeting  moments  of 
this  last  sickness,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
ni^ht  be  permitted  to  yiekl  up  Ids  life,  on  the 


anniversary  of  that  one  death,  which  proclhims 
salvation  to  mankind.  If  this  be  true,  that  wish 
WHS  granted  him  ;  for  on  Good  Friday,  April  13lh, 
1769,  he  ceased  to  breathe.  Up  to  the  last,  his 
reason  continued  clear  and  unclouded ;  for  those 
aberrations  of  intellect  of  which  on.two  occasions  he 
had  been  the  victim,  did  not  return  to  dim  the  last 
gleam  of  his  life. 

After  making  a  few  alterations  in  his  previous 
testamentary  disposals  of  his  property,  he  entered 
calmly  on  business  discussions.  These  done,  his 
mission  on  earth  was  accomplished,  and  then  in 
patience  and  resignation,  he  awaited  the  summons 
of  his  God. 

In  accordance  with  his  expressed  wish,  he  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1769.  There,  in  the  "Poet's  Corner"  be 
lies,  among  the  remains  of  those  bright  children 
of  genius,  who  now  live,  like  him,  through  fame. 
The  dignitaries  of  the  church  united,  ett  mtuse, 
with  the  people,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory; 
and  his  funeral,  which  was  meant  to  be  strictly 
private,  became  a  kind  of  national  ceremony* 
and  was  attended  by  three  or  four  thousand  per- 
sons. 

The  last  nine  years  of  Handel's  life,  during 
which  the  tardy  appreciation  of  his  works  was 
granted  to  him,  must  have  been  extremely  profit- 
able ;  for,  on  the  reading  of  his  will,  he  was  dis- 
covered to  have  again  lealised  no  less  a  §um  than 
£20,000.  This  he  divided  in  l^;acies  between 
his  relations  (many  of  whom  he  had  not  even  seen 
for  nearly  half  a  century),  his  friends,  and  his 
servants.  His  manuscript  of  the  "Messiah"  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Foundling  Hospital ;  it  is  still 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  that  place.  His  other 
manuscripts,  together  with  his  organ  and  harpsi- 
chord, he  left  to  his  pupil,  Christopher  Smith.  The 
King  of  Prussia  is  said  to  have  offered  Smith 
£2,000  for  these,  but  the  offer  was  refused,  and 
the  owner  afterwards  presented  them  to  George  the 
Third.  They  are  now  preserved  in  Buckiugham 
Palace. 

Now  that  Handel  was  dead,  the  public  seemed 
to  awake  to  a  sense  of  what  they  had  lost ;  and  as 
usual,  going  from  one  extreme  to  another,  raved 
about  him  whom  they  had  formerly  persecuted. 
They  would  listen  to  no  music  but  his,  would 
patronise  no  performances  where  his  name  did  not 
appear  in  the  bills.  Portraits  of  him  were  raked 
up  and  hawked  about,  gentlemen  wore  him  in  their 
shirt  pins,  and  ladies  rubbed  their  chins  against 
him  in  their  brooches ;  the  Handel  furor  was  at 
its  climax!  Pity  it  was,  that  a  spark  of  this 
feeling  did  not  exist  during  his  lifetime ;  during 
his  misfortunes,  during  the  time  of  his  anxiety  and 
misery ;  then  it  would  have  carried  comfort  to  the 
gaUed  heart,  now  it  could  only  contribute  to  the 
insane  amount  of  enthusiasm,  which  was  bestowed 
on  his  memory.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day 
now  to  rave  about  Handel;  the  crowd,  of  course, 
followed  the  fashion ;  he  was  everything,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  candidates  for  public  favour. 
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Ef  en  the  card  and  tea  parlies  broke  down  before 
the  Handelian  infatuation ;  and  the  respectable  old 
"  tabbies"  who  gate  these  entertainments,  were  for 
the  sake  of  "  fashion"  obliged  to  relinqubh  in  pari 
their  refreshing  little  assemblies  of  whist  and 
soandal,  and  listen  to  the  great  composer's  music. 
He  most  have  been  a  nauseoas  dose,  a  bitter  pill 
to  them ;  but  with  a  grimace  indulged  in  the 
sednsion  of  private  life  alone,  they  swallowed 
him  !  They  followed  "  the  fashion,"  and  gulped 
down  Handel,  as  they  would  have  gulped  down  any 
body  or  thing  else,  happening  to  be  the  "  fashion." 

In  1784,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  centenary 
of  his  birth,  and  when  a  quarter  of  that  time  had 
elapsed  since  his  death,  a  festival  was  given  in 
commemoration  of  him  in  Westminster.  Abbey, 
under  the  immediate  patronage  and  superintendenee 
of  George  III.  This  festival  lasted  five  days, 
during  four  of  which  the  performances  were  held 
in  the  Abbey;  on  the  fifth,  in  a  hall  of  music  styled 
the  Pantheon ;  the  programme  consbting  exclu- 
sively of  selections  from  the  works  of  him  whom 
the  festival  celebrated. 

The  attendance,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  very 
large,  the  receipts  great.  After  the  expenses  were 
paid,  the  profits,  amounting  to  about  seven  thousand 
pounds,  were  given  to  the  society  of  decayed 
musicians,  and  to  the  Westminster  Hospital ;  the 
former  of  these  charities  receiving  about  six  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  latter  one  thousand. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  point  which,  with  the 
fairer  part  of  our  readers  at  any  rate,  will  be 
esteemed  a  matter  of  importance — the  personal 
appearance  of  the  composer. 

The  portraits  of  Handel  differ  in  some  particu* 
lars,  but  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
correct  represent  him  with  a  noble  and  expressive 
cast  of  countenance,  indicative  of  an  unusual 
amount  of  intellect.  Frum  the  bust  by  Roubiliac, 
which  now  stands  in  the  gallery  of  the  Queen's 
private  apartments  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  which, 
of  course,  we  may  suppose  to  be  tolerably  faithful, 
we  gather  that,'as  to  mere  physical  conformation,  his 
faoe  was  an  oval,  the  mouth  smaU,  the  eyebrows 
short  and  prominent.  In  person  Handel  was  tail 
and  athletic,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
no  matter  how  unpoetical  such  a  supposition  may 
be,  inclined  to  corpulency.  With  regard  to  his 
mind  and  disposition,  we  may  glean  a  fair  estimate 
of  both  from  the  history  of  his  life — an  unwise 
impetuosity,  joined  to  unbending  pride,  seem  to 
have  been  his  ruling  faults,  and  many  of  his  mis- 
fortunes may  be  traced  either  to  the  one  character- 
istic or  the  other.  When  cabal  after  cabal  was 
formed  against  him,  when  every  feeling  of  the 
public  was  inimical  to  him,  a  little  timely  conces- 
sion or  conciliation  might  have  won  the  hostile 
party  to  his  side,  or  at  any  rate  have  modified  their 
rancour ;  but  such  conciliation,  such  concession, 
he  neither  could  nor  would  make.  His  pride  was 
the  stumbling  block,  which  he  cared  not  to  over- 
leap; his  pride  made  him  prefer  suffering  to 
humility— and  he  suffered  accordingly. 


But  while  we  iry  to  deprecate  hb  pcide,«e 
much  admire  the  unflinching  sense  of  Iwbov,  tk 
unimpeachable  integrity,  which  aooompanied  enrj 
transaction  of  his  life.  We  see  him  luder  the 
pressure  of  his  failures  and  oonseqneiit  ddbti, 
with  unceasing  efforts  seeking  to  free  himadf  Iisb 
those  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Never  for  oae 
moment  does  he  seem  to  have  entertained  the  ides 
of  escaping  from  them,  by  any  nefarious  neaos;  he 
remained,  after  each  failure,  in  the  scene,  or  at  a^ 
rate  near  the  scene,  of  that  failure,  and  wotkri 
unceasingly  until  all  claims  against  him  wece  dis- 
charged. Look  at  hb  noble  self-denying  generoo^, 
evinced  both  in  his  private  as  well  as  his  paUae 
acts ;  his  liberality  to  all  those  who  in  any  v^ 
were  connected  with  him  was  well  known ;  wUt 
bis  munificence  to  the  Fonndling  Hospitd  ii 
almost  a  subject  of  national  gratitude ;  and  the 
readiness  with  which  he  always  gave  his  time  wti 
his  energies  to  any  performance  for  a  ohazitaUe 
purpose,  demonstrates  his  open-hearted  teapeci- 
ment. 

Among  other  detractions,  it  has  been  ittgoi 
against  him,  that  he  was  not  a  higUj  edacaiied 
man;  but  we  cannot  agree  to  this.  The  vey 
early  age  at  which  he  adopted  music  as  a  prols- 
sion,  making  it  the  earnest  purpose  of  hb  lA, 
probably  prevented  hb  giving  as  much  tiioe  ts 
the  general  cultivation  of  hb  iutdlect  as,  under 
other  circumstances,  he  would  have  done.  Whea 
we  remember  however,  that  he  nndeniood  fetr 
modem  languages,  together  with  Latin,  which  he 
studie^  in  hb  childhood,  and  that  he  had  mofe- 
over  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the 
day,  we  cannot  style  him  an  ignorant  man.  Bat 
although  we  hear  very  much  about  htm  ia  fais 
public  character,  the  notices  we  poassas  of  him  b 
a  domestic  point  of  view,  as  a  son,  are  veiy 
limited.  He  left  hb  home  early  in  life;  hs 
mother's  path  and  hb  own  lay  in  different  diiee- 
tions ;  she  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  glean,  to  faafs 
been  a  quiet  and  homely  person ;  probaUy  as  the 
daughter  of  a  pastor,  her  mind  and  character  had 
acquired  a  serious  turn ;  probably  to  her  Hmdel 
owed  those  seeds  of  high  principle,  which  spcaig 
up  and  resisted  the  choking  iufluence  of  the 
world's  weeds.  He  supplied  her  pecuniary  waafta, 
and  we  find  that  whenever  he  was  able  to  saattk 
a  few  days  from  his  profession,  the  time  was  ^eat 
with  hb  mother.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  inherited  from  her  the  malady  which  aflieted 
him  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  for  we  fiad 
that  she  died  blind  in  1730. 

The  enemies  of  Handel  have  accused  hm  of 
piracies  and  plagiarisms,  but  thb  we  also  dispate. 
It  cannot  be  bdieved  that  a  man  who  poeaessed 
the  inventive  genius  of  Handel,  whose  thoughts 
flowed  so  rapidly  that  hb  flngers  ooold  seareely 
convey  those  thoughts  to  paper,  would  o<»desoead 
to  borrow  from  the  compositions  of  othera.  It  is 
true  that  he  frequently  transferred  an  air  or  i 
chorus  from  one  work  to  another,  but  that  air  or 
chorus,  as  the  case  might  be,^was  invariabij  h» 
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ova.  But  although  he  never  filched  froai  others, 
others  filohed  from  him  ;  a  caratiiia  from  his  opera 
of  '^Rioaldo/*  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
eoemj,  and  absolutely  appeared  as  a  chorus  ia  the 
''Beggar's  Opera;"  other  compositions  of  his 
were  heard  in  Bacchanalian  assemblies,  and  veiled 
in  new  robes,  took  the  sembbmce  of  drinking  songs. 
He  seems  not  to  have  remonstrated  against  these 
thefts.  In  all  probabib'ty  he  imaging  that  the 
peculiar  talent  displayed  in  transmutation,  des- 
troyed their  identity,  and  rendered  their  recognition 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  Yet  his  utter  indiffer- 
ence on  this  point  seems  strange  after  all,  for  he 
was  generally  so  jealous  of  his  compositions,  that 
we  might  fairly  have  expected  some  display  of  his 
impetoons  temper,  on  the  occasion  of  these  merci- 
less murders. 

In  speaking  of  this  impetuosity,  an  anecdote 
oceara,  which  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader*  both  as  an  example  of  his  passionate  tem- 
perament, and  also  of  the  obstinacy  and  indeed 
Tiolenoe  with  which,  on  some  occasions,  he  insisted 
on  the  performanee  of  his  works.  On  one  occasion 
we  are  told,  that  during  a  rehearsal  of  his  opera 
of  "  Ottone,**  Signora  Guzsoni,  the  prima  donna» 
from  eaprice  or  some  other  reason,  refused  to  sing 
the  air  "  Falsa  Immagine.**  Handel«  it  seems,  had 
been  previously  urritated,  and  this  circumstance  of 
the  refusal  put  a  climax  to  his  anger.  In  utter 
diaregard  of  the  sex  of  the  delinquent,  in  defiance 
of  eveiy  notion  of  gallantry,  he  flew  at  her  with 
the  onpoHte  declaration,  "  I  knew  you  were  a  very 
devil  !*'  The  lady  was  too  much  surprised  to  deny 
the  fact,  and  this  surprise  was  very  soon  increased 
by  the  equally  startling  assertion,  "  but  I  shall 
1^  jou  know  I  am  Beelzebub,  the  Prince  of  the 
Devils."  The  authority  which  the  assumption  of 
this  r^al  title  was  meant  to  imply  he  enforced,  by 
seizing  her  arm,  dragging  her  to  the  window,  and 
declaring  he  would  throw  her  out  if  she  did  not 
instantly  sing  the  air  assigned  to  her.  The  unfor- 
tunate and  terrified  songstress  seems  to  have  re- 
menbered  the  old  axiom  that  "  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valour."  She  no  longer  resisted, 
btti  instantly  performed  that  air  in  which  she 
s/terwarda  obtained  much  success.* 

We  cannot  pretend  implicit  belief  in  this  anec- 
dote, we  "  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  us  ;'*  it 
aeeins  a  pastible  result  of  two  characteristic  attri- 
botes  which  were  known  to  belong  to  him :  t.  «., 
hn  passionate  temper,  and  his  indifference  to  the 
fairer  sex !     idthough  not  exactly  a  woman  hater, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  held  her  in  high  appre- 
ciatkm;  for  at  no  period  of  his  life  does  he  seem 
to  hare  entertained  serious  Benedictine  intentions. 
He  had  his  ufairet^de'Caw  \  but  dreadful  though 
it  Bsaj  be  to  own  it,  if  #e  may  believe  the   chro- 
niciers  of  these  episodes,  the  advances  generally 
eaase  from  the  wrong  side — the  ladies,  in  fact,  or 
tiietr  friends,  bebg  the  wooers. 

In  one  instance  he  seemed  to  have  no  positive 


•  Schoakher")  <«  Life  of  Handel." 


ohjeclion  to  tie  the  Gordian  knot  of  marriage ;  but 
the  lady  was  highly  connected,  and  her  friends 
made  it  an  imperative  ooniiitiou  that  Handel  should 
give  up  his  profession.  This  was  too  much  to  ex* 
pect ;  he  could  reliuqubh  the  wife,  but  not  the 
music,  so  he  abandoned  the  one-,  and  remained 
unshaken  in  hb  fidelily  to  the  other !  The  truth 
was,  that  every  feeling  and  passion  of  his  mind 
was  absorbed  in  his  profession.  ^  Music  was  both 
his  labour  and  his  rest,  his  toil  and  recreation ;  hia 
one  ruling  thought,  the  end  and  aim  of  all  his  ex- 
ertions, the  whole  object  of  his  life.  Wrapt  up 
in  this  occupation,  he  cared  for  nothing  which  was 
not  in  some  way  connected  with  it ;  and  that  it  woe 
the  sole  object  of  his  life  we  cannot  doubt,  when 
we  look  at  the  voluminous  mass  of  compositions 
he  has  left  behind  him ;  viz.,  twenty-one  oratorios ; 
forty-three  German  operas ;  one  English  ditto ;  be- 
sides a  hecatomb  of  instrumental  pieces,  solos,  so« 
natas,  fugues,  odes,  hymns,  and  anthems,  &c., 
&c.,  too  long  a  list  io  enumerate,  and  all  the  pro- 
duction of  one  man. 

His  qiusio,  as  we  well  know,  is  chiefly  of  an 
exalted  and  religious  character,  yet  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  Handel  was  a  person  of  a  decidedly 
serious  turn  of  mind.  With  high  moral  tenden- 
cies and  persuasions,  his  absolute  piety  remains  an 
open  question ;  although  the  general  tenour  of  his 
sacred  works  would  lead  us  to  a  supposition  that 
they  had  been  written  by  a  man  of  absolute  re- 
gions feeling.  During  his  last  illness,  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  continued  only  one  week, 
he  seems  to  have  fixed  his  heart  on  something 
better  than  this  world,  and  repeatedly  expressed 
his  hope  of  obtaining  the  mercy  and  salvation  of 
his  God ;  but  in  the  previous  course  of  his  life, 
we  recognise  moral  feeling;  rather  than  religion, 
as  the  ruling  motive  of  his  conduct. 

The  sister  art  of  music,  painting,  had  slight 
charms  for  him,  for  we  find  mentioned  in  his  will 
pictures  by  B^mbrandt  and  other  artists  of  impor- 
tance. These  pictures  he  bequeathed  to  his  friends. 
His  dwelling  house  was  in  Great  Brooke-street, 
Hanover-square,  and  in  that  house  he  died. 

One  thing  we  have  omitted  to  notice  in  Handel 
— his  excellence  as  a  performer  both  on  the  organ, 
and  on  other  musical  instruments.  On  the  organ, 
he  drew  forth  admiration  and  applause,  both  in 
Engbnd  and  on  the  Continent ;  but  his  perfection 
as  a  violinist,  which  has  also  been  asserted,  is  much 
more  doubtful.  He  is  said  to  have  sung  well,  but 
as  we  hear  nothing  about  the  tone  or  quality  of 
his  voice,  it  was  probably  not  above  mediocrity. 
We  must  beware  how  we  believe  either  too  much 
or  too  little  about  him  ;  the  estimation  in  whidi 
he  was  held  after  his  death  may  have  magnified 
his  acquirements,  as  much  as  the  previous  spirit  of 
animosity  had  exaggerated  his  defects. 

We  hear  of  Handel  first  as  a  gentle,  earnest  boy, 
steadfast  to  the  one  object,  the  one  long  dream — 
living  in  it,  yielding  to  it  insensibly  the  empire  o£ 
his  heart  and  mind.  In  1708,  we  find  him  in  Borne, 
following  his  profession  with  all  the  industry  of 
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kk  ardent  tempenunent  About  1700,  he  left  the 
£tennl  Citj,  apd,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Hanover, 
appeared  again  in  England.  Tears  passed  on. 
Kojal  honours  were  showered  upon  him  ;  rojal 
&? ours  strewed  his  path ;  his  name  became  known 
in  the  world,  fortune  proclaimed  him  her  fa- 
Tonrite— the  poor  and  penniless  boy  had,  as  a 
man,  beoome  the  recipient  of  her  gifts,  and  in 
•ddition  to  the  rojal  pension  of  £600  per  annum, 
he  was,  in  17S9,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  £10,000. 
But  the  picture  changed.  Sorrow,  disappoint- 
ment, misery  oross  his  path ;  foes  arise  on  erery 
side ;  malice  hurls  her  poisoned  darts  at  him ;  op- 
pression casts  her  load  on  him ;  all  contribute  to 
his  distress,  all  work  successfully  for  his  ruin ;  and 
in  1737,  only  eight  years  after  the  season  of  his 
prosperity,  he  was  a  bankrupt  in  fortune,  an  alien 
to  the  Inndly  feeling  of  the  puUic,  an  unjustly, 
eruelly  persecuted  man.  Time  again  roUs  on* 
After  years  of  labour  and  anxiety,  his  debts  are 
again  paid,  his  liabilities  met.  But,  in  an  eril 
hour,  another  speculation  tempts  him,  he  enters  on 
it,  it  fails,  and  in  1746  we  find  him  obliged  to 
suspend  his  payments  for  the  second  time.  This 
miijbrtune  threatened  to  crush  him ;  but  onee 
more  he  reooTcred,  grappled  with  his  circumstances, 
adfanoed  undaunted  to  the  contest,  armed  by  the 
pewer  of  mind,  supported  by  the  strength  of  will. 
Persecution  and  envy  only  urged  him  to  more  de- 
termined efforts,  erery  difficulty  served  but  as  a 
stimulus  to  new  exertion ;  health,  life,  strength 
were  thrown  into  the  cause ;  until,  by  his  own 
dforts,  he  bad  a  second  time  paid  his  debts,  and 
oaoe  more  stood  clear  before  the  world.  And  now 
his  triumph  was  at  hand,  for  the  world  succumbed 
to  him.  He  owed  this  triumph  to  himself  alone, 
and  therefore  it  was  the  more  welcome ;    he  had 


received  no  hetp  in  his  stideessfnl  battle,  Ite  W 
fought  and  conquered  for  himself,  and  by  himself. 

The  Royal  patronage,  whidi  has  been  so  nuA 
vaunted,  did  little  or  nothing  but  supply  him  with 
that  money  which  he  hivished  on  the  object  o!  his 
Kfe.  In  his  days  of  prosperity,  he  never  toIus- 
tarily  sought  the  favour  of  royally;  and  wicn 
adversity  came,  he  forbore  to  avail  himself  of  toe 
protection  which  royalty  mighc  then  perhaps  hsTC 
afforded  him. 

True  to  himself,  ha  scorned  any  adventitiota 
aid  to  eminence,  and  for  its  attainment  he  adopted 
such  means  only  as  his  s^-respeot  would  permit. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  ahhoogk  one 
source  of  misery  vanished,  although  human  ortdtj 
seemed  glutted,  human  animosity  satisfied,  adienl 
scourge  remained  for  the  composer.  The  hand  of 
Ood  fell  heavy  on  him ;  and,  by  the  dimrnmg oft 
tiny  spedc,  accomplished  that  which  the  united 
efforts  of  a  multitude  had  failed  to  do.  Bliadsess 
smote  him,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  kbov  of  Us 
Mfe  was  at  an  end. 

All  toil  now  over ;  the  objeet  he  had  straggW 
for  fully  attained,  he  stands  forth  to  the  world,  an 
example  of  what  the  force  of  nnll  cai  accomplish 
— an  imperishable  monument  to  the  power  <rf 
genius,  combined  with  perseverance. 

T^us  must  we  think  of  Handel ;  and  while  we 
applaud  him  as  a  musician — while  we  yicM  to  hin 
in  his  professional  character  the  praise  he  deacrres 
— we  shall  Icam  to  admire  him  for  his  more  ia- 
trinsic  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 

In  esteem  for  his  unbending  tntegrity,  and 
boundless  generosity,  in  admiration  of  his  anflaf- 
ing  industry,  his  indomitable  will,  we  take  oar 
leave  of  (Jcorge  Frederick  Handel,  who  haa  beea 
so  emphatically  called  the  Giant  of  HarmoDj. 


TANGLED    TALK. 


«<  six',  we  had  Uik.**^I>r,  Johnmfn* 

••  Better  be  an  oatlaw  than  not  fne,*'—Jean,  Paul,  the  OtAy  One. 
'*  Tbe  hononrabkat  part  of  talk  is  to  gite  the  occasioii ;  and  then  to  moderate  again. 
Bacon, 


■Hdpaaa  to  aoinefHiat 


dia--I«^ 


SWING  THE  WORLD. 

SniKG  the  world — 

which  b  a  dmons  dght, 
And  fery  mnch  unlike  what  people  write, 

is  a  process  which  is  not  always  agreeable  in 
proportion  to  the  curiousness  of  the  spectacle.  To 
large  dasees  of  minds  it  is  no  doubt  painful  as 
wdl  as  exciting.  Between  your  Dr.  Primrose 
and  your  thorough  **  man  of  the  world,  sir,  by 
Jove !"  comes  in  another  order  of  natures  :  so  far 
unlike  the  former  that  they  do,  after  some  confu- 
sion and  bewilderment,  arrive  at  a  sort  of  under- 
atandiogo!  the  eeething  whirlpool  called  society, 


and,  appreciating  what  la  going  on  all  about  themt 
decline  to  be  "done"  by  cosmogonymongers  and  p«- 
pctratorsofhumbugin  general;  so  far  unlike  the  laittf 
that  they  never  fall  into  the  ranks  of  thercguUrij 
drilled  and  hardened  self-seekers  of  the  street,  the 
library,  (library?  Alas,  yes  !)  and  the  drawing  roou; 
never  become  "  of  the  earth,  earthy."  If  such  pe^ 
sons  were  to  write  down,  before  they  faded  iato 
indistinctness,  their  first  experiences  in  life,  ^ 
might  gather  useful  lessons  by  noting  the  tbiog^ 
which  jar  most  rudely  upon  comparatively  unsopu** 
ticated  minds,  when  the  world  begins  to  be  a  btf* 
den  and  a  mystery.  j 

One  of  the  earliest  and  mdest  surprises  of  > 
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dosei-bred  iodividoal,  who  has  nurtured  his  mind 
wi'th  highciass  Christian  moralitj,  and  dwelt  in 
TJsioDs  of  tbe  heroic  and  the  gentle,  is  prohablj 
at  tbe  steadj  taken-for-granted  regularity  with 
vbicb  tbe  great  crowd,  in  whose  presence  is  sad- 
dest solitade,  seem  to  adopt  as  a  practical  motto, 
tbe  famous  "  Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for 
wall." 

It  Toold  seem  to  be  kTariaUyasaumed  by  people 
m  ibeir  dealings  now-a-days,  that  all  we  want  is, 
at  any  expense,  to  get  as  much  as  possible,  and,  in 
tbe  teetb  of  any  claims,  to  part  with  as  little  as 
may   be.    This    assumption,  undoubtedly,    does 
gnvest  wrong  to  the  generous  natures  which  are 
to  be  found  eyeiy  where ;  but  it  is  almost  universal 
The  only  jokes  (without  exception)  that  are  always 
appreciated,  always  understood,  sale  for  a  laugh  in 
dffloet  any  circle,  are  such  as  turn  upon   a  savage 
greed,  sapposed  to  be  the  pervading  fault  of  mo- 
dern society ;  and  the  prevalence  of  badinage  turn- 
ing upon  the  "  get  as  much  as  you  can,  and  keep 
all  you  get"  principle  is,  at  first,  by  a  youthful 
aod  inexperienced  nature,  found  rattier  a  disgusting 
ieators  in  ordinary  chit-chat      In  time,  however, 
(Hie  bears  so  much  of  it  that  the  sensibility  be- 
comes bardened  by  repetition  of  the  outrage,  and 
tbe  attention  is  sure  to  be  diverted  to  some  other 
^expected  and  yet  common  characteristic  of  the 
current  social  understanding,  on  the  basis  of  which 
tbings  in  general  keep  going,  or  are  supposed  to 
icep  going.     Eor  instance,  to  the  common  social 
Msumption    that    "interest'*    can  do  anything. 
Wbat  amazement,  what  horror  await  the  luckless 
pciBon  who  alights  upon  the  discovery  that  in  this 
vorld,  although  the  cant  is  that  merit  makes  its 
own  way,  the  fact  is  that  "  interest "  is  the  imple- 
nent  which  every  man  is  understood  to  be  entitled 
Qobliishingly  to  use  for  the  opening  of  the  orbal 
oyster! 

Beoovering  from  his  surprise  at  the  extent  to 
vbieh  ''interest'*  regulates  human  affairs,  and  the 
"bameless  length  to  which  folks  carry  the  princi- 
ples of  "kissing  goes  by  favour,"  and  "hit  him 
bard,  he's  got  no  friends !  '* — one  stumbles  against 
another  discoveiy ;  to  wit,  that  it  seems  also  taken 
for  granted  that  every  one  wants  (not  only  to  get 
ifi  Bittch  as  he  can  and  keep  it,  but)  io  do  as 
GttJe  as  possible  ;  that  we  are  all  to  be  treated  as 
if  shirking  labour  were  a  necessary  and  quite  uni- 
versal thing.  This,  to  an  active,  excitable  person, 
'ttdy  in  his  "  hot  youth  *'  for  anything  right,  "  be- 
tween pitch-and-to88  and  manslaughter,*'  is  really 
"  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement.*'  What 
■ftxt  ? — he  may  well  say.  Action,  cheerful,  ener- 
Setie  action,  is  to  bim  one  of  the  very  joys  and 
fform  of  existence,  and  b,  in  the  everyday  talk 
if  his  fellows,  he  is  doomed  to  find  work  for  its 
Qm  sake  treated  as  a  very  rich  joke  indeed  :  he 
jk  staggered  by  tbe  apparently  universal  assumption 
Sttt  we  are  all  ready  to  "  skulk,"  to  prefer  almost 
119  form  of  dawdling,  frolicking,  pottering,  to 
Ire^  indostry !     Tmly,  the  worM  w  "  a  ourious 


Painful  revelations  come  thick  and  fast.  To  a 
young  mind,  healthily  formed  and  not  debauched 
by  slip-slop  talk  or  inferior  reading,  woman  is  al- 
ways an  object  surrounded  by  associations  of  pu- 
rity, sanctity,  and  dignity — an  object  not  to  be  gid- 
dily spoken  of,  much  less  treated  with  downright 
irreverence  and  wantonness  of  tongue.  What  an 
amazing  shock,  then,  is  experienced  when  for  the 
first  time  it  is  seen  that  large  masses  of  one's  nomi- 
nally civilised  fellow  creatures  ocHwider  woman — 
so  it  wotild  appear — to  be  the  most  promising  and 
fruitful  of  topics  for  coarse  and  foolish  pleasantries. 
When  the  beautiful  and  gentle  sex  is  the  theme^ 
a  kindly  exhilaration,  a  geniality,  nay  a  wholesome 
playfulness,  is  natural  enough,  but  guilty  is  the 
tonigue  which  befouls  the  shrine  she  holds  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  young  and  unsophisticated.  Set 
aside  prudery,  which  is  hateful ;  allow  handsomely 
for  freer  moments,  when  the  most  "  correot"  of 
tongues  will  revenge  itself  upon  convention — and 
it  will  yet  remain  true  that  the  current  talk  of 
your  man  of  the  world  contains  an  abominable  ele- 
ment w]|ich  good  taste  alone  should  be  snfioient 
to  exclude. 

The  surprise  and  agitation  with  which  youthful 
inquirers  into  life  discover  that  in  certain  spheres, 
and  for  transient  purposes,  "  brass  "  means  success 
is  an  old  topic,  but  will  not  be  used  up  tiU  the 
"  crack  of  doom.'*  In  the  saaae  breath,  one  mi^t 
mention  another  feature  in  "  society  "  to  which  he 
is  long  in  getting  accustomed, — which  is,  the  pre- 
valence of  systematic,  vigorous  {prtj*^.  If  any  inex- 
perienced young  man  or  young  woman — suppose 
the  latter  a  poor  governess — will  reckon  up  at  the 
end  of  a  year  of  trial  and  effort  the  number  of 
falsehoods,  pure  and  simple,  and  whdly  inexcusable, 
— told  him  or  her  during  that  period,  the  list  will 
be  found  "  worth  perusal  '* — as  weak  critics  say  of 
new  novels.      , 

I  am  not  speaking  without  book,  or  without  re- 
ference to  specific  cases  within  my  own  observa- 
tion, when  I  say  that  I  fear  not  a  few  delicate  na- 
tures, with  inefficient  resistive  powers,  are  lost  to 
society,  for  all  noble  uses,  from  the  very  shook 
which  a  first  descent  into  "  Vanity  Fair  "  occa- 
sions them.  "  True  'tis  pity,  pity  'tis  true."  Some 
recover,  and  grow  strong  by  the  reaction.  Some 
are  contaminated,  and  go  with  the  crowd.  To  the 
young  who,  having  hitherto  only  seen  "life,"  as  it 
is  called,  through  the  sanctities  of  home  and  friend- 
ship, enter  suddenly  upon  an  active  and  exposed 
career,  it  is  indeed  a  hud  matter  to  hold  fast  the 
"  dreams  of  youth."  Probably  nothing  would  help 
them  so  much  in  that  particular  difficulty  as  fre«r 
and  more  frequent  intercourse  than  the  usages  oi 
modern  society  allow  with  pure-minded  and  culti- 
vated women.  But  where  are  the  cultivated 
women  F    .    .    . 
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HABITS  AND  KESOLUTtONS. 


HABITS  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 
Whbit  Palej  said  man  might  almost  be  considered 
as  "  a  bundle  of  habits,'*  he  only  ga?e  currency  to 
a  view  of  human  nature,  which  is  too  often  assumed 
as  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  character.  The 
troth  is,  that  man  is  a  bundle  of  instincts  under 
the  limitations  of  habit.  Men  with  a  keen  sense 
of  what  is  regular  and  proper,  and  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  a  wise  self-control  is  a  great  ingre- 
dient in  happiness — men  like  Franklin,  and  Button 
of  Birmingham,  and  we  may  perhaps  include  Paley 
himself — ^forget  what  is  due  to  the  individual  soul, 
and  regard  education  too  much  as  a  sort  of  drilling 
that  all  must  go  through,  in  order  to  be  disciplined 
up  to  m  moral  pattern  assumed  for  best  in  a  peda- 
gogic mind.  The  author  of  *'  Sandford  and  Mer- 
ton,*'  (I  think  it  was  he — but  it  was  some  one  of 
bis  kidney,)  found  out,  it  is  said,  and  found  out  to 
bis  mortification,  that  woman  is  not  "  a  bundle  of 
habits,**  when  a  girl  whom  he  had  painstakingly 
trained  up  to  be  his  own  wife,  eloped  with  the 
baker,  or  somethbg  of  that  sort.  The  fact  is,  we 
have  no  right  to  tamper  with  what  has  been  called 
"  the  individuality  of  the  individual.**  It  seems 
difficult  to  evade  the  conclusion  that  every  human 
soul  must  have  a  proper  sphere  of  action  in  the 
worid  to  which  it  is  sent,  and,  by  consequence, 
that  special  varieties  of  chmcter  are  to  be  care- 
fully considered  before  we  enforce  "  habits"  of  a 
special  kind.  It  is  very  easy  to  push  this  to  ab- 
surdity, or  to  exhibit  it  in  a  ludicrous  light ;  but 
it  may  be  well  worth  a  thought,  for  all  that.  Is 
it,  or  is  it  not,  true,  that  the  proper  object  of  moral 
trainings  exercised  by  the  adult  individual  on  him- 
self, or  on  the  young  under  his  charge,  is,  not  the 
formation  of  good  habits,  but  the  happy  develop- 
ment of  character,  so  that  its  outgrowth  shall  na- 
turally be  good  P 

It  is  painful  to  witness  the  pedantic  trifling  in 
which  many  young  men,  bent  on  "  forming'*  their 
characters,  and  well  up  in  maxim-books  and  man- 
uals of  duty,  waste  time  and  energy  during  the 
most  precious  period  of  their  lives.  This  they  do, 
particularly  in  making,  and  striving  to  keep,  silly 
''  resolutions**  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other.  It 
would  be  useless,  as  well  as  foolish,  to  condemn 
efforts  of  this  nature,  directed  to  the  suppression 
of  bad  tendencies,  or  the  cultivation  of  good  ones ; 
but  it  is  vexing  to  see  an  aspirant  after  usefulness 
and  true  glory,  bugbearing  himself  (if  one  may 
speak  so  strangely)  with  some  imaginary  formal 
standard  of  moral  perfection,  and  inscribing  "  re- 
solutions'* over  and  over  again  in  his  pocket-book 
— *•  resolutions*'  only  to  be  broken !  Such  a 
person  keeps  himself  necessarily  in  a  state  of  irri- 
tation very  unfavourable,  he  may  rely  upon  it,  to 
his  general  culture,  since  he  cannot  escape  per- 
petual dissatisfaction  with  himself.  The  path  of 
duty  is  usually  very  simple,  and  he  who  has  *'  the 
root  of  the  matter  in  him,*'  with  regard  to  any 
particular  quality,  does  not  need  to  be  fussy  about 
it.  I  beg  to  suggest,  therefore,  to  young  men, 
that  they  should  respect  themselves  as  God  made 


them,  and  not  be  always  trying  to  fag  up  to  some 
pattern.  A  healthily  developed  character  oaght 
to  make  its  own  "  habits" — and  character  is  de- 
veloped, not  by  maxims,  but  by  action,  and  by 
communion  with  the  Gk>od,  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
True,  wherever  found.  If  one  were  to  try  and  tuni 
a  file  into  a  razor,  he  would  probably  spoil  the  file, 
but  not  produce  the  blade ;  so  a  man  of  **  resok- 
tions**  and  "  habits'*  sometimes  bemnddles  his  own 
moral  and  mental  constitution,  without  arriving  at 
the  specific  result  aimed  at. 

B.  is  a  young  man,  fast  i^proadiing  thirty,  ind 
very  uncomfortable  in  the  recollection  of  the  fiet, 
because  he  feels  that  much  of  his  life  has  been 
wasted  by  his  own  unwisdom.  His  capacities  are 
really  good,  and  he  has  been  creditably  self-taught 
and  self-trained  —  after  a  fashion.  What  that 
fashion  is  you  shall  hear.  While  I  was  speculating 
in  his  company  about  a  certain  want  of  efficiencj 
which  seemed  to  me  to  cling  to  all  he  said  or  did, 
he  drew  out  a  pocket-book,  or  rather  a  podut 
memorandum-book,  and  emphatically  asked : — 

"  You  sec  that  book,  sir  P  Ton  perceive  it  is 
nearly  half  empty — ^leaf  after  leaf  torn  out  P  Wdl, 
sir,  I've  spent  a  little  fortune  in  memorandum-books 
like  that!*' 

I  thought  it  a  curious,  but  a  harmless,  fancj, 
and  suggested  that  buying  memorandum-books  id 
infiniium,  for  the  gratification  of  tearing  out  the 
leaves  one  by  one,  did  not  prove,  probably,  so  ex- 
pensive a  habit  as  smoking  would  have  done,  and 
could  scarcely  annoy  other  people  so  much. 

"  No,  sir ;  but  there  is  something  important 
connected  with  my  buying  and  tearing  up  those 
little  books,  beyond  the  mere  cost — whidi  b 
trifling.'* 

*' Indeed?'*  Perhaps  he  had  devoted  himself 
to  squaring  the  circle,  or  to  the  perpetual  motion, 
and  torn  out  every  leaf  on  which  Be  had  inscribed 
a  fallacious  theorem. 

No;  the  fact  is,  B.  was  a  resolution  man, 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  idea  that  he  ought 
to  be  a  "  bundle  of  habits  ;*'  and  his  expenditure 
in  memorandum  books  was  the  oonsequence !  He 
used  to  inscribe  on  a  page  a  solemn  "resolution'' 
to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other — adopt  some  ha\Ht 
recently  recommended  to  him  by  a  pedantic  fnend, 
or  a  still  more  pedantic  book ;  and  when  he  failed, 
he  tore  out  the  leaf,  and  wrote  the  same  resolniion 
in  fresh  terms,  on  another,  with  which  he  thought 
his  chance  of  success  greater.  To  impress  these 
engagements  on  his  mind,  he  had  resorted  to  nu- 
merous expedients;  he  had  written  them  in  aE 
styles— plain,  print,  German-text,  and  what  not ; 
in  all  sorts  of  ink — blue,  black,  Stephen*s  ^\Aw» 
black,"  and  red,  to  resemble  Uood,  and  induce  a 
mystical  awful  appearance.  He  had  almost  nni- 
formily  failed,  and  the  register  of  the  last  fev 
years  of  his  life  might  have  run  somewhat  in  this 
fashion : — Sixteen  months,  and  a  dozen  memoras- 
dum-bookSy  expended  in  making,  breaking,  writuf 
in,  and  teang  j)iift,  tseless  resolutions,  to  get  if 
early  in  the  Ife^ng,  the  time  varying  from  dif 
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break  to  ilie  miM  oompromise  of  six  o^dock ;  net 
iMolt,  getting  np  at  about  sereD,  like  other 
Chrisdans,  wit^  the  loes  of  effort,  temper,  and  the 
eost  of  the  memorandum  books.  Twelre  or 
thirteen  months,  and  memorandum  books  in  pro- 
portion, devoted  to  savage  efforts  to  get  through 
tiie  first  six  books  of  Euolid  ;  net  result,  a  limited 
soquaintace  with  the  axioms  and  definitions,  and 
the  loss  of  energy  and  oonsumption  of  paper,  same 
M  above.  Similar  periods  of  time,  with  greater 
or  less  waste  of  labour  and  memorandam  books, 
devoted  to  various  objects,  meant  to  be  oompassed 
with  meohanical  regularity, — such  as  reading  five 
psges  of  the  '^Dmline  and  Fall,*'  and  writing 
twenty  lines  of  poetry  before  breakfast  (!) ;  count- 
ing a  hundred  before  speaking  when  aogry ;  rising 
frmii  meals,  especially  dinner,  with  an  appetite. 
Net  results  on  the  whole,  absurdly  disproportionate 
to  tiie  pains  taken,  and  accompanied  by  an  abid- 
ing, worrying  sense  of  self-dissatisfaction  and 
disgust. 

Now,  here  wu  an  individual,  whom  nature  had 

not  **  written  down  an  ass,**  praiseworthily  seeking 

his  own  eulture;  but,  troubled  with  a  manifest 

inffrmitj  of  purpose,  he  was  striving  to  attain  that 

minute  regularity  of  oonduct  which  is  never  found 

—except  in  cases  where  the  mental  and  moral 

natures  are  very  nicely  balanoed,  and  well  harmo- 

nised  with  the  pfysique.    He  had  signally  failed  in 

what  he  ought  never  to  have  attempted.      The 

praetieal  alternative  for  him  was,  not  that  he 

shoukl  hare  given  the  reins  to  his  impulses,  and 

iirniitlM  aimlessly  through  life,  but  that  he  should 

have   soi^t    opportunities  of  vigorous   action, 

wilh  frequent  change,  quite  satisfied  that  *'  habits'' 

appropriate  to  his  style  of  character,  would  grow 

natvally  out  of  his  relations  with  stubborn  facts 

anmsd  him ;  unless,  indeed,  he  were  one  of  those 

perversel J  constructed  persons  who  *'  defy  augury'* 

from  the  wisest  of  soothsayers.     I  believe  that 

nmOar  cases — similar,  though  less  puerile  in  their 

^rapiooM,  are  not  uncommon ;  and  while  I  re- 

eommmid  to  all  young  persons  that  steadiness  and 

teoaeioasiiess  of  purpose,  i^id  reasonable  exacti- 

tode  of   oonduct,  which  secure   true  success  in 

moat  ttndeitakings,  I  would  heartily  dissuade  them 

from  tampering  with  their  characters    by  fussy 

reaolotion-making,    and    mechanical  attempts   at 

beoomins  **  bundles  of  habits.*' 


0BTI0U8  THINGS    UNDONE. 

Tmm  Qsefol  things,  which,  easy  to  be  done,  and 
nrniinerative  in  one  kind  or  another,  yet  remain  un- 
dofoe,  constitute  one  of  the  ever-present  surprises 
of  life.  By  some  inscrutable  ordinance  of  the 
Upper  Powers,  it  would  seem  that  the  ideas  of  re- 
fannSy  and  the  keen  feeling  of  their  necessity, 
abooLl  mostly  exist  in  the  individuals  who  are,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  unable  |p  carry  them  out, 
or  erea  to  initiate  them. 


It  is  now  mid-summer,  the  **  season  **  for  exhi- 
bitions, and  junketings  of  all  sorts.  Now,  the 
streets  look  uke  parterres  of  light-footed  perambu- 
lating flowers.  Now,  every  gentleman  takes  a 
lady  somewhere,  and  goes  wild  when  the  slipping  of 
a  mantle  reveals  a  dsinty  shoulder,  or  the  bend* 
ing  over  a  catalogue  brings  his  Hps  dose  to  a  kiss* 
able  ringlet.  Now,  in  truth,  everybody  who  could 
afford  it  would  be  content  to  do  nothing  but  take 
out  ladies — if  there  were  only,  in  this  unclean 
London,  a  few  places  where  they  (and  one*s  selQ 
might  make  a  toilet  in  peace  at  the  intervals  of  rest 
and  quiet  refreshment.  The  discomfort  of  being 
out  for  a  few  hours  in  a  great  city,  in  this  sweet, 
happy  time  of  year,  without  dipping  the  hands, 
face,  and  forehead  into  fresh,  cold  water,  is  almost 
unbearable  by  a  man,  and  when  shared  by  **  those 
whom  man  was  bom  to  please,** — (one  of  Cow- 
per*s  best  points  was  his  generous  gallantry) — it 
is  torture.  Now,  if  I  were  a  man  with  money,  I 
would  at  least  make  a  beginning  in  this  matter. 
The  thing  should  be  done.  A  company  might  do 
it  now — might  dot  London  all  over  with  reetl  res- 
taurants— not  dry,  sulky- looking  hotels,  nor  stupid- 
looking  pastry-cooks*, — but  houses  of  refreshment 
and  toilette,  where  food  of  a  simple  character  might 
be  taken,  and  a  lady  or  gentleman  might  have,  upon 
payment,  a  dip  of  water,  a  touch  of  odorous  soap, 
a  nice  white  towel,  and  a  hair  brush.  With  sim- 
ple good  taste  in  the  appointments,  what  delightful 
oases  such  Toilet  Refuges    might  be  made  f 

One  of  the  hopes  I  cherished,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  new  works  at  our  beautiful  Museum 
Library,  was  that  some  provision  would  be  noade  for 
what  a  person  who  has  come  several  miles  may 
sometimes  require  before  sitting  down  to  reading 
which  requires  a  clear  head  and  a  nervous  system 
at  rest.  The  first  time  I  went  thither,  I  saw,  some- 
where or  other,  down  a  labyrinthine  shaft  of  gal- 
vanised iron,  an  apparatus  of  washiugbas^ns  which 
gladdened  my  expectant  eyes.  Already  I  felt  the 
beneficent  touch  of  the  cold  water  on  my  cheeks  ! 
But  the  presiding  deity  of  the  umbrellas,  when  I 
inquired  for  a  towel,  threw  cold  water  on  my  hopes 
(oh  !  oh !)  by  stating  that  the  apparatus  was  only 
for  the  "  oflBcials.**  Shame,  shame  ! — I  say.  Am 
I  not  a  man  and  a  brother  P  Why  should  the  offi- 
cial have  his  wash,  and  the  reader  not  ?  Uath  not 
a  reader  eyes,  hands,  organs,  affections,  dimen- 
sions P  If  you  prick  tis,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  If  you 
tickle  us,  do  we  not  hiugh  P  If  we  are  dusty,  do 
we  not  enjoy  our  wash  P  If  you  ask  us  for  our 
coppers,  should  we  not  give  them,  as  we  do  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  P  For  myself,  I  answer,  proudly,  I 
would  even  give  a  silter  thbeepbnnt piece  for 
a  wash  before  squaring  myself  down  to  read;  away 
from  my  own  crib. 

I  do  not  wish  to  expose  myself  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  ingratitude  iu  this  Museum  matter.  Indeed, 
as  the  swellmobsman  sa.ys,  "  please  your  worship, 
I  deny  the  charge  in  Mo'*  My  heart  is  touched 
with  the  handsomeness  of  the  dome  and  room,  the 
ease  with  wh^ch  I  pan  now  consult  books  of  refer- 
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ODOQ,  the  general  irawing-roomy  appeanmce  of 
the  ball,  and,  ia  fine,  the  luxuries  of  oon7enienoo 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  reader  in  the  new  place. 
But  some  of  this  I  could  dispense  with.  I  could 
take  my  own  pens,  my  own  ink,  my  own  blotting- 
pad.  But  it  must  be  ob?ious  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city that  I  cannot  take  my  own  washing-stand, 
I  insist  therefore,  that  the  means  of  performing 
a  simple  toilette  be  forthwith  furnished  to  CTcry 
appliouit  at  the  Museum  Library.  This  is  ossen- 
tiid;  it  would  cost  only  a  bagatelle;  the  fees 
might  be  the  perquisites  of  the  attendants — for, 
of  course,  there  would  be  two,  a  male  party,  and 
a  female  party.  If,  during  the  summer,  a  chro- 
matic fountain  were  to  play  twice  an  hour  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  (like  that  in  the  late  lamented 
Panopticon)  the  effect  would  be  pleasing  and  re- 
freshing, and  the  functionaries  at  the  central  tri- 
bune would  not  be  much  splashed— or  they  might 
wear  macintoshes,  while  the  fountain  was  pli^ing. 

There  are  some  obvious  reforms  in  which  taking 
the  initiative  is  not  without  risk — of  ridicule,  or 
the  greater  inconTemence  which  sometimes  hangs 
upon  ridicule— 

Howeror  we  bn? a  it  oiit»  wa  mm  an  a  IHtk  brptd, 

and  even  a  slight  deviation  from  vulgar  routine 
will  too  often  be  quite  enough  to  get  a  black  mark 
placed  against  a  man's  name.  Now,  it  is  not  every 
one  who  can  afford  a  black  mark,  while  those  who 
can  afford  it  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  all  other 
cUsses,  the  very  slaves  of  convention.  I  saw, 
yesterday,  a  shabby-genteel  man  knocking  at  a 
door.  The  shabby-genteel  man,  probably  with  a 
begging  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  wondering  how 
he  would  be  received  inside,  had  no  idea  what  he 
suggested  to  my  mind  as  I  looked  at  him  from  the 
box  seat  of  a  passing  omnibus.  My  first  feeling 
was  one  of  disgust ;  my  next,  of  compassion.  But, 
thought  ly  how  utterly  ridiculous  that  system  of 
dress  which  makes  shabby-gentility  a  Hang  possible/ 
For  observe  what  shabby-gentility  is.  It  is  not 
showiness ;  it  is  not  slovenliness.  It  is  what  comes 
of  the  honest  effort  of  a  poor  fellow  to  look  **  re^ 
spectable."  It  is  all  very  well  for  Burlington 
Broadcloath  to  say  that  the  effort  is  a  culpable 
blunder.  I  do  not  see  it.  The  situation  is  simple. 
A  cloth  coat  will  only  wear  so  long ;  the  same  may 
be  predicated  of  a  pair  of  pants ;  ditto,  ditto, 
waistcoat ;  ditto,  ditto,  hat,  gloves,  necktie,  boots. 
Suppose  our  poor  friend  has  worn  them  "so long," 
and  has  neither  money  nor  credit — what  is  he  to 
do  P  He  must  go  on  wearing  worn-out  things — 
and  going  on  wearing  worn-out  things  »=  shabby 
gentility,  Q.E.D.  Mr.  Broadcloth  says  the  man 
should  not  try  to  ape  his  betters.  Very  good— 
but  WHAT  IS  HE  TO  WEAB,  in  the  case  I  have  put  P 
Which  question,  simple  yet  incisive,  brings  us  to 
the  core  of  the  matter.  Dress  should  be  such 
that,  though  dirtiness,  and  slovenliness,  and  open- 
faced,  unshamed  poverty,  may  be  possible,  shabby 
gentility  shall  not  be  possible.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  dress  in  cheap  materials,  easily  replaced, 


and  easily  made  taatehliaappevaap^mdyttto 
retain  one*s  social  prestige.    Ai  present,  than  i 
no  medium  between  broadcloth  and  c(ffdaroj-t 
which  last  is  a  caste  material — and  shahbj-gea^ 
is  the  consequence,  when  a  man  cannot  get  broad< 
doth  at  will,  and  velveteen  is  out  oC  the  qaesUoa. 
For  my  part,  I  think  a  man  never  loob  bettet 
than  in  a  blouse,  with  a  belt,  and  with  a  tassdled 
cap  on  his  head ;  but,  oh,  ye  godsl  what  vould 
become  of  me  if  1  desirous  to  set  a  good  example^ 
were  to  go  about  in  such  a  dress  P    lly  burUiea 
would  be  greater  than  I  oouhl  hear.    Bave  I  odo 
friend  who  would  not  "  cut'*  me  P  I  believe  I  hato 
— but  it^is  notorious  that,  however  people  maj 
go  on  against  *'  conventionality,'*  they  all  iniist  oa 
<*  drawing  the  line  somewhere,'*  and  that  t^ 
usually  £aw  it  at  some  minor  personal  peoulivitj. 
To  sum  up  about  shabby-gentilitj.    Itmigkt 
be  banished  by  a  rational  system  of  dress.    Then 
are  large  numbers  of  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
set  the  example  of  dressing  with  cheap  good  taaie. 
But  again,  there  are  others  who  can.  What  thea  f 
YThj,  ht  tiem  do  it  / 


THE  PASSING  SITMMER. 
SoHBwaiBB  about  the  middle  of  Ji4y,  a  quck 
sensibility  to  natural  influences  may  alwajs  oatch 
a  vague  mistiueea  in  the  moonlight  and  a  Uo^ 
toach  of  passing-away  in  the  odour  of  the  leaie^ 
which  speak  of  the  coming  autumn.  Bich  aaa 
golden-bright  as  is  this  summer,  I  waa  oonacioasoi 
the  silent  prophecy  of  decay  of  which  I  speak,  ms^ 
ral  evenings  ago.  It  comes  with  the  convolvulasei, 
when  the  geraniums  seem  to  burn  re4der.  None  U 
our  poets  has  so  finely  seiaed  the  inflaenoe  I  apeak 
of  as  William  Allingham,  in  his  «  Therania,"- 
verses  which  have  always  bad  an  extrsordiaa^ 
charm  for  me,  and  can  do  no  leas  than  pleaas  y^ 
also  : — 

O,  Unkiova  Beloved  One  I  to  tlM  meUov  Mam 
Braochet  ia  the  lake  make  drooping  boven ; 

Vase  aad  plot  barn  scarlet,  gold  and  aiore, 

Hoaeyiackles  wind  the  tall  grey  tarret| 
And  pale  passion  flowera. 

CoHe  thon,  come  thon,  to  mj  loneijthoaghtk 
O  Unknown  BeloT*d  One. 

Now.  at  eTening  twilight,  doahy  dew  dowB-Wi»«», 

Soft  stars  crown  the  grove-eociroled  hill ; 
Breathe  the  new-wown  meadows,  broad  and  miatj ; 
Through  the  heavy  grass  the  rail  is  talking; 

All  beside  is  stitt. 
Trace  with  me  the  wandering  avenue, 
O  Unknown  Belov*d  One. 

How  you  would  injure  the  beau^  of  the  oadensa 
there,  if  you  were  to  substitute  any  stop  for  fl« 
full  period  after  "stilL" 

In  the  mystic  realm,  and  in  the  time  of  visioni^ 

I,  thy  lover,  have  no  need  to  woo ; 
Then  I  hold  thy  hand  in  mine,  thon  dearest^ 
And  thy  eonl  in  mine,  and  fed  its  throbbing. 

Tender,  deep  and  trae ; 
Then  my  tenia  an  love,  aad  thian  ^§  lofe, 
O  Unknown  Bdov*d  One, 
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An  thine  tjm  nnfoldiiig  from  their  Toil  P 
Wm  th<w  ooaie  b«fen  the  eigni  of  winter^ 
Sayt  thtt  dired  the  boughs  with  tremUiag  Ingert, 
Ifights  thai  weep  end  wdl  P 


Art  thoa  Lofe  indeed,  or  art  thou  Death, 
O  Unknown  Beloved  One. 

Can  JOQ  forget  that  after  haying  read  it  once  t 
If  80,  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  70a — 
as  the  wise  man  said. 


S^ETCQSS    OF    JEBSEI, 
ifo.  m, 

TINSEL. 


A  xovTH  passed.  I  had  left  the  hotel,  and  set- 
tied  mjself  in  one  of  the  prettiest  cottages  imagi- 
nable, in  the  St.  Peter's  Valley.  The  French  win- 
dows of  the  drawing«room  opened  on  to  the 
smoothest  of  green  lawns,  which,  dotted  with  flower 
beds,  filled  with  the  scarlet  and  white  yerbena, 
the  bine  conyolnilus,  and  all  other  bright  and 
bTclj  flowers,  looked  a  very  paradise  of  beauty. 

It  was  erening ;  and  I  was  sitting  in  this  same 
garden,  and  enjoying  the  calm  loveliness  of  the 
scene.  I  had  sent  my  roan  servant  to  St. 
HeHer^s  for  my  letters,  and  as  he  had  not  returned, 
I  was  both  impatient  and  fidgetty.  At  length  he 
oamej^and  to  my  disappointment  brought  me  a 
large  r^;isiered  letter,  somewhat  resembling  a 
Bunoaeript,  directed  to  myself.  I  say  to  my  dis- 
appcoptmeiit,  for  I  hiew  the  letter  came  in  place 
of  the  writer,  and  I  wonld  rather  have  seen  th^ 
writer  than  the  letter.  There  was  another  in  the 
same  handwriting,  which  I  opened,  and  read  as 
fbOows : — 

«I>ear  Elsie — I  cannot  get  away  from  England 
jet  [how  tiresome,  I  exclaimed]  ;  I  may  be  de- 
tamed  some  time  longer  in  town  ;  so,  not  to  dis- 
appoint yoo,  I  forward  the  story  yon  bespoke  when 
we  sat  on  the  rocks  at  Gorey,  and  you  listened  to 
the  sorrows  of  the  poor '  Daisy.'  At  the  inevi- 
table risk  of  being  conaidered  a  domestic  parson, 
I  beg  joa  to  read  the  accompanying  tale,  which  is 
styled  '  Unsel.'  (Exercise  a  Httle  more  ingenu- 
ity than  yon  did  in  the '  Daisy '  case,  and  see  how 
this  title  applies.)  It  is  fiction  based  on  truth. 
Bead  it  attentively,  and— -**• 

I  turned  over  the  page,  for  I  foresaw  a  lecture, 
whieh  X  <^^  °o^  ^^^  ^  ^^^®*  ^  ^°^J  wanted  to 
know  when  the  **  domestic  parson  "  was  coming 
hack.  Not  another  word  was  there  of  his  return, 
iMyt^«T»g  bat  three  pages  and  a-half  of  advice  I 
I  ^are  the  infliction  of  it  to  the  reader,  and  break- 
lag  the  seals  of  the  manuscript,  lay  before  him  its 
oooteata* 

••tiksel.'* 

A  few  years  since,  Florence  Glennie  was  the 

belle  of  Jcnej  ;  and  that  is  saying  something,  for 

in  Jcnej  beanty  abounds ;  but  Florence  was  the 

itnrer  of  the  parterre.     Face  and  figure,  both 

ezqnisite.     Any  description  would  be  super- 


fluous, for  no  description  could  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  her  loveliness.  Her  mother  had  died  wheu 
Florence  was  scarcely  twelve  months  old ;  and  hey 
father,  Colonel  Glennie,  then  with  his  regiment  ii| 
India,  unable  to  part  with  this  sole  remaining  link 
of  his  domestic  chain  of  happiness,  had  taken  her 
with  him  to  each  successive  station  to  which  the 
regiment  had  been  ordered ;  confiding  her  to  the 
care  of  an  Indian  nurse,  who  was  guides  mother^ 
and  friend  to  the  Englishman's  motherless  child. 

Thus  that  child  grew  up — the  denisen  of  an 
English  camp — a  half  English,  half  Hindoo  girl, 
Even  her  very  language  was  a  compound  of  thai^ 
of  the  two  countries ;  her  dress  the  same ;  for  tha 
ayah,  proud  of  her  charge,  regarding  her  as  tha 
most  perfect  of  earth's  creatures,  loved  to  deck  her 
with  the  graceful  draperies  of  the  East,  and  to  weave 
the  gorgeous  Indian  flowers  with  the  golden  hair 
of  the  child.  This  was  her  life  then,  until  she  was 
nearly  seventeen,  when  loss  of  health  compelled 
her  (ktheT  to  return  to  England. 

Florence  was  delighted  at  the  change,  but  tha 
poor  ayah  could  not  share  in  her  mistress's  ^xulta- 
tion.  ''  Come  with  me,  Faaia,  come  with  me  to 
the  new  country,"  and  the  fair  English  face  wi^ 
laid  against  the  swarthy  Indian  cheek.  But  the 
ayah  looked  sad.  She  thought  of  the  palm  groves 
of  her  native  country ;  of  the  graceful  bmboo ; 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  sky,  and  the  sunshine 
of  her  Indian  clime ;  and  then  she  remembered  the 
tales  she  had  heard  of  the  cold  British  land« 
where  the  sno^  lay  thick  upon  the  ground  and  all 
things — aye,  even  to  the  human  heart — seemed 
chilled  by  the  freezing  atpiiospheie.  But  the  Eur 
glish  cheek  was  still  pressed  to  the  Indian  face ; 
the  English  arms  stiU  clung  round  the  neck  of  the 
faithful  ayah  ;  and  the  English  girl  still  whispered 
entreaty  after  entreaty. 

"  Nay,  dear  nursie,  X  will  ding  here  ever,  till 
you  promise  to  go  with  me ;  will  you  send  yoHr 
child  alone  to  the  land  you  deem  too  cold  for  your- 
selfP  Think  how  helpless  you  have  made  m^ 
— why  even  this  long  hair  would  go  anbraided» 
if  you  were  far  from  me,  Fasia,  and  then,  in  Eng- 
landj  people  would  say  that  the  English  giri  had 
become  little  better  ibm  a  savage  in  her  Indian 
home;  come,  Fazia,  promise  me;    &nd  she  looked 
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bio  tbe  dark  ejes,  and  met  the  loTing  etrnest 
gue  which  was  fixed  on  her. 

"  I  will  go  with  thee,  darlings  to  the  end  of  the 
world — I  will  follow  thee  through  life,  dear  one,** 
and  the  Indian  clasped  the  fair  English  girl  to  her 
breast. 

And  now  Florence  was  supreme]/  bappy ;  she 
would  ha?e  been  happier,  howe?er,  if  she  oould 
bare  taken  India  with  her  to  England ;  she  would 
ba?e  liked  to  pack  up  and  transport  ererytbing, 
from  the  great  Himalayan  chain,  to  the  poor  little 
dooreah  who  tended  her  four-footed  faTOurites ;  but 
as  these  wishes  were  not  very  practicable,  she  was 
fain  to  content  herself  with  her  modicum  of  arafl- 
able  moTcables,  and  her  dearly  loved  ayah. 

A  few  more  months,  and  India  was  the  dream, 
England  the  reality.  The  Colonel's  health  did  not 
improTC ;  twenty  years*  residence  in  the  tropics 
had  done  their  work,  his  constitution  was  ruined. 
He  retired  on  half-pay,  and  his  income  not  being 
sufficient  to  supply  his  somewhat  luxurious  tastes 
in  England,  he  went  to  Jersey,  and  pitched  his 
tent  in  8t.  Helier's. 

The  place  suited  him  :  wine,  spirits,  and  cigars 
oould  all  be  had  cheaply  ;  perhaps  the  Colonel  did 
not  admire  the  quality  of  these  Jersey  adjuncts ; 
but  he  was  very  glad,  y^rv/^  de  mitux,  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  cheapness;  so  after  a  few  weeks,  he 
resigned  himself  very  contentedly  to  a  Jersey  life. 
He  fumbhed  the  house  which  he  took  expensively ; 
bis  table  was  the  best  appointed  in  the  island ;  he 
talked  of  buying  horses  ;  in  fact,  he  seemed  to 
forget  that  he  had  no  longer  his  Indian  income  to 
depend  on.  He  gave  dinners,  baUs,  &c.,  entered 
fully  into  the  gaiety  of  the  place,  forgetting  the 
ruinous  effect  of  that  gaiety  on  his  purse — forget- 
ting the  irretrievable  injury  it  was  doing  to  his 
child,  who  was  learning  rapidly  to  care  for  nothing 
but  tbat  gaiety  ;  and  crave  for  the  excitement  it 
afforded. 

He  Hked  to  see  her  admired,  and  sought  after;  he 
was  justly  proud  of  her,  but  his  pride  took  the  wrong 
bent.  It  was  only  "  skin  deep  pride,"  he  never 
cultivated  or  cared  to  see  intrinsic  worth  in  her  ; 
nerer  cared  to  hear  her  mind  or  character  extolled ; 
her  beauty,  her  grace  were  the  themes  which  he 
loved  to  hear  dwelt  on,  and  the  Jersey  world  could 
and  did  discourse  to  him  of  these.  Thus  Florence 
lived  in  a  perfect  *'  whirl ;"  reflection  was  destroyed 
hj  the  petty  buasing  of  that  whirl;  thought 
quenched  by  the  flood  of  frivolity  poured  on  it. 

But  a  warning  came— a  check  was  given  to  this 
heedless  state  of  things.  The  colonel  was  taken 
suddenly,  seriously  ill;  and  almost  before  medical 
aid  oould  be  obtained,  he  had  ceased  to  breathe. 
His  child  seemed  stunned  by  this  blow ;  she  had 
never  thought  of  death.  Her  mother  had  died 
when  she  was  very  young,  so  that  she  had  scarcely 
ever  realised  the  idea  of  having  bad  a  mother, 
certainly  never  had  thought  about  her  death ;  and 
now  for  the  iron  hand  to  enter  into  her  home, 
and  in  the  midst  of  life  seize  her  father !— it  was 
m  fearful  thought.    8be  threw  herself  into  the 


ayah's  arms,  and  aobbed,  and  fobbed,  in  b«fnB& 
grief. 

At  last,  the  morning  of  the  funeral  eame— tbe 
great  blade  hearse  stood  at  the  door ;  friends  in 
the  mourning  coaches  were  ready  to  aoeompuj 
their  lost  companion  to  the  grave.  The  otpbin 
giri  crept  to  the  window  of  her  bedroom,  tod 
looked  at  the  sad,  cold,  unfeeling  pageant.  TfO 
gentlemen  in  the  first  carriage  were  talking  m  a 
totally  unconcerned  manner ;  one  smiled  at  sone- 
thing  the  other  said,  that  smile  struok  to  ber 
heart — how  oould  any  tmiU  when  the  atmospbere 
was  so  charged  with  grief.  The  gloomy  procsMMi 
passed  on,  and  Florence  felt  that  she  was  indeed 
alone  in  the  world. 

That  day  wore  away,  and  the  next,  and  tbe 
next,  and  then  the  clergyman  called  to  see  Florenoe. 
The  doctor  followed  him. 

Now  the  doctor  was  a  good  man,  and,  moreover, 
he  had  a  wife  as  excellent  as  himself.  The  doctoc 
was,  besides,  a  practical  man.  Nearly  sixty  jetn 
of  life  had  rolled  over  his  head,  and  in  those  sixty 
years  he  had  seen  a  little  of  life's  experience.  He 
had,  as  the  saying  is,  "lived  with  his  eyes  open." 
He  had  used  those  pJ^tieal  orbits,  for  the  wmaon 
purposes  of  life,  for  seeing  and  ascertaimng  tbe 
state  of  patients  among  other  things ;  his  meoUl 
vision  was  directed  to  the  leas  common  purpose  « 
scanning  the  intricacies  of  human  action,  snd 
looking  beneath  the  surface  of  human  satue; 
thus  he  had  learnt  to  see  the  cloud  hehi^  ^^ 
sunshine,  the  tinsel  under  the  gilding.  With  a 
microscopic  gaze,  he  examintd  the  stream  of  aooietj, 
and  discovered  the  animalcule  impurity  of  the 
fluid. 

In  accordance  with  his  usual  custom,  be  bad 
discussed  {per  $e)  the  career  of  the  colonel  andhii 
daughter,  as  soon  as  they  appeared  in  the  meridiai 
of  St.  Heliers.  When  every  one  dse  praised 
them,  and  expatiated  on  their  liberality  and  tbdr 
wealth,  a  wealth  which  was  argued  from  their 
extravagant  mode  of  living;  the  doctor  made  no 
reply,  did  not  even  shrug  his  shoulders — whatever 
his  thoughts  were,  he  kept  those  thoughts  to  him- 
self. 

Wise  doctors  will  always  act  as  this  one  did  (at 
leasts  wise  doctors  in  Jersey  will).  They  mwl 
not  enjoy  the  independence  of  a  shrugs  or  a  dis- 
senting opinion,  when  their  patients  have  flattenog 
things  said  of  them. 

But  from  various  observations,  the  conelosioB 
which  Dr.  Gage  arrived  at  with  regard  to  Cokmel 
Glennie  was,  that  so  far  from  being  a  rioh  asan, 
he  was  a  remarkably  poor  one ;  and  as  for  admir- 
ing his  hospitality,  I  am  very  much  afraid  tbe  piU 
boxes  in  his  surgery  (only  the  pill  boxes,  nothing 
else),  one  night  heard  him  mutter  somettuBg 
about  "  Worthless  old  idiot,  to  bring  up  that  girl 
in  extravagance,  and  leave  her  as  an  inheritance— 
beggary.** 

It  was  singularly  ungrateful,  really  too  bad,  for 
the  doctor  was  at  that  very  time  making  up  a  ^ 
for  the  "worthless  old  kliat^^.  When  the  cM 
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died,  the  doctor,  as  a  eonaeqaence  of  tbe  oonclu- 
MOBS  be  had  arriTed  at,  could  not  help  wondering 
what  would  become  of  Florence.  He  did  not 
aimplj  keep  on  wondering  in  an  unproductive 
BMBDer,  bat  he  wondered  until  he  wanted  to  help 
her;  aod  offer  her  the  protection  he  feared  she 


Nov,  instead  of  going  stopidlj  to  work  bj 
himseil^  wad  makaig  some  agregkros  blunder,  he, 
like  A  sensible  man,  consulted  his  wife  on  the 
soljeot ;  and  she,  with  her  woman's  tact,  at  once 
deeidad  the  problem,  which  had  cost  him  two 
sleepiest  nights  and  two  fidgetty  dajs. 

^ "  Go  and  ask  Miss  Qlennie  to  come  and  staj 
with  us,  Alexander  (the  doctor's  name  was  Alex- 
ander; in  his  jouth  this  had  been  abbreriated  to 
'  Aleck,*  but  now  his  better  half,  not  approving 
the  shoorter  cognomen,  always  addressed  him  by 
his  full  title) ;  bring  her  here,  and  I  will  find  out 
what  she  ought  to  do;  she^s  as  ignorant  as  a  baby 
of  all  money  matters,  and  I  dare  say,  fancies  she 
will  be  able  to  live  as  she  has  done  already.  Now, 
go  at  once  Alexander,  and  bring  the  poor  girl 
home.  Here  are  your  gloTCs.  What !  you  must 
stop  to  make  up  Jones's  pills  P  nonsense,  I  can  do 
that.  I  know  the  prescription^-asafoDtida,  etc. 
Vm  sure  Ifiss  Glennie  is  of  far  more  conse- 
qaenee  than  that  asthmatic  old  Jones ;  so  be  off, 
my  dear,  at  once,  and  don't  come  back  without 
her.'V 

The  doctor's  inclinations  jumped  with  his  wife's. 
Ilorence  obtamed  his  care;  Jones  and  his  pills 
were  disposed  of  by  the  female  Esculapius. 

Br.  Gage  walked  up  Bath-street,  and  then  di- 
verged to  the  left,  taldng  a  quieter  route  to  Miss 
Qksuiie's  house.  He  wanted  a  little  more  time 
for  thought  than  the  direct  road  would  have  given 
him  ;  for  he  was  rather  afraid  of  himself,  as  many 
other  good  people  are  when  they  meditate  the  per- 
fbraunice  of  a  kind  action. 

All  the  di?ergence  in  the  world  would  not  pre- 
TCBl  him  arriving  at  Miss  Glennie's  house  at  Uist. 
The  longest  kne  has  a  turning,  and  so  the  doctor 
iboDd,  when  he  turned  out  of  the  lane,  or  rather 
street  he  had  been  perambulating,  and  found  him- 
tdf  at  Miss  Glennie's  door.  His  inquiries  as  to 
whether  she  were  at  home  or  not,  being  answered 
ia  the  affirmative,  he  walked  in.  8he  was  sit- 
tii^  on  the  sofo,  looking  very  sad,  but  very 
lonHj,  and  listening  attentively  to  a  lady  who 
stood  beside  her.  The  introduction — ''Lady 
de  Goorcy,  Dr.  Gage,''-^proclaimed  that  lady's 

The  doctor,  for  some  reason  or  other,  looked 
—leyrd;  but  the  annoyance  soon  passed  away, 
and  he  entered  into  conversation  with  Lady  de 

*  I  am  gUid  you  are  here,  doctor,"  she  said, 
^  lor  jon  will  help  me  to  enforce  a  petition  whieh 
I  have  already  presented.  I  want  Miss  Glennie 
and  take  up  her  abode  with  me;  do  per- 
her  to  do  so." 
f  doeter  looked  grare.    He  knew  Lady  de 


Courcy  very  well  by  reputation.  He  had  heard 
of  her  balls,  her  parties,  her  dinners,  her  suppers, 
and  he  had  heard  of  another  little  circumstance  in 
connection  with  these  fStes ;  this  "  little  circum- 
stance'' was,  the  fact  of  her  borrowing  certun 
little  odd  sums  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  pounds, 
or  even  mor^  from  any  one  who  would  lend  to 
her. 

Now,  the  doctor  very  justly  thought  that  such 
a  woman  would  not  be  a  very  safe  or  creditable 
guide  for  the  beautiful  Florence  Glennie ;  so  he 
determined,  that  he  would  be  neither  aider  nor 
abettor,  in  the  scheme  of  their  living  together. 

**!  cannot  second  your  ladyship's  move,"  he 
replied,  "  for  the  very  reason  that  I  have  a  rival 
claim  to  set  up.  I  came  here  on  the  same  errand, 
and  my  good  wife  having  forbidden  me  to  return 
alone,  I  shall  be  pheed  in  the  predicament  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  if  I  advance  yeur  daim  in  prefer- 
ence to  my  claim." 

Lady  de  C!onrcy  laughed,  and  managed  to  display 
a  very  fine  set  of  teeth.  She  had  studied  her 
Ungh  before  the  looking-glass,  and  knew  exactly 
the  amount  of  risibility  she  might  indulge  in, 
without  betraying  the  horribb  fact  of  one  or  two 
grinders  being  missing. 

'<  I  dare  not,"  she  replied  *'  run  the  risk  of  your 
undergoing  so  terriUe  a  penance,  my  dear  doctor, 
— (*  dear  doctor,'  mentally  soliloquised  Dr.  Gage, 
*  she  wants  to  borrow  money,*) — but  I  will  yield 
my  claim  only  on  one  condition — that  Miss  Glennie 
comes  to  me  after  she  has  been  to  you." 

*'  We  are  disposing  of  Miss  Glennie  in  a  very 
unceremonious  manner.  Lady  de  Courcy,"  he  re^ 
plied  ;  "  all  this  time  she  has  not  said  one  wora. 
for  herself,  and  we  have  been  tossing  her  to  and 
fro  between  us. '  Let  us  hear  her  own  opinion  on 
the  subject,  at  any  rate." 

Florence  looked  up  timidly,  first  at  the  doctor, 
then  at  Lady  de  Courcy ;  she  was  hesitatmg  when 
the  latter  broke  in. 

"  Tou  had  better  accept  Dr.  Gage's  invitation 
for  the  present,  Florence,"  she  said,  "  and  come 
to  me  at  Christmas." 

Lady  de  Courcy  belonged  to  that  class  of  women 
who,  not  able  to  exist  without  the  excitement  of 
gaiety,  and  no  longer  attractive  themselves,  seek 
to  make  their  bouses  fascinating  through  the  me-' 
dium  of  the  young  and  lovely  faces  found  there.  She 
knew,  that  for  the  next  three  or  four  months, 
Florence  neither  could  nor  would  mingle  with 
society ;  so  she  determined  to  let  the  doctor  have 
her  for  that  time,  and  secure  her  for  herself  during 
the  winter. 

Dr.  Gage's  invitation,  therefore,  was  accepted, 
and  Lady  de  Courcy  having  taken  her  leave,  Flo- 
rence prepared  to  accompany  the  doctor.  She* 
was  sad  and  weary  when  she  reached  the  doctor's 
house,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  the 
good  doctor's  wife  kissed  and  whispered  comfort 
to  her.  But  in  a  few  days  she  be^une  domestf-* 
cated  in  her  new  home,  and  then,  when  her  abode- 
was  known,  notes  and  letters,  addressed  to  Miss 
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Glennie,  ctme  in  flodu;  thej  teomed  io  flj  like 
swallows ;  one  alwajs  appeared  to  be  waiting  out- 
side the  hall  door,  ana  as  soon  as  that  door 
was  opened,  flew  straight  up  to  the  drawing- 
roonu 

The  greater  part  of  these  missives  were  notes 
in  maturity — that  is  to  say,  they  had  grown  into 
letters,  while  few  retain^  their  infantine  sice. 
Now  it  happened,  that  the  larger  ones  were  just 
looked  at  by  Florence,  and  then  thrown  aside, 
while  the  smaller  were  looked  at  and  put  into  the 
pocket.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  it  chanced 
that  the  rejected  epbtles  came  in  the  doctor's  way, 
and  be,  iniiead  of  neglecting,  picked  them  up,  and 
put  them  in  his  writing  desL  Indeed,  he  seemed 
to  watch  for  them,  at  last,  and  as  thdr  number 
increased,  sighed  deeply  as  he  consigned  them  to 
their  resting  place. 

The  writing  desk  was  in  the  surgery ;  so  perh^M 
the  pill*boxes  knew  what  the  sighs  meant,  and 
wherefore  the  good  doctor  so  carefully  guarded 
tkwe  great  aii^mrd-looking  letters ;  but  if  he  had 
whispmd  the  secret  to  thorn,  they  kept  his  coua- 
sel#  and  aerer  betrayed  it. 

At  bit,  one  ereaing  the  doctor — ts  he  was 
drinking  his  g^ass  of  Schiedam  before  the  fire — 
startled  his  wife  by  suddenly  pronouncing  her 
aame.  ^ Dorothy,"  he  said,  ^hate  you  erer  spo- 
ken to  tiiat  poor  child  about  money  matters  f  * 

Mrs.  Osge  resigned  the  stocking  she  was  darn- 
ing; todc  d  her  spectacles,  wiped  them,  put  them 
into  their  case,  and  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
subject  in  a  methodical  and  business-like  way. 

^  1  began  about  it,^  sbe  continued,  **  soon  after 
she  came  here,  but  the  poor  thing  cried  so  bitterly 
that  I  conld  not  bear  to  distress  her ;  so  I  said  no 
more  for  a  day  or  two.  Then  I  again  allucied  to 
her  father's  money  affairs.  As  I  expected,  she 
knew  nothin|^  except  that  he  had  given  her  ten 
pounds  the  day  before  his  death  to  buy  some  finery. 
^-The  doctor  sighed  as  he  sipped  lus  Schiedam. 
—-She  has  an  ancle  in  Englana,  and  I  advised  her 
to  write  to  him,  and  tell  him  to  come  here ;  but 
she  always  cries  when  she  begins  the  letter.  I 
think  you  had  better  talk  to  her." 

The  dodor  sipped  the  Schiedam  again  and  again, 
and  then,  putting  down  the  empty  glass,  uttered 
an  emphatic  "  I  will.'*  Perhaps  the  Schiedam  had 
given  him  courage  to  pronounce  the  mighty  reso- 
mtion.  It  was  no  use,  however,  to  try  to  act  on 
that  resolution  then  and  there,  for  the  hands  of 
the  dial  pointed  to  twelve,  and  Florence  had  been 
in  bed  and  asleep  for  hours;  so,  following  her 
example,  the  good  doctor  walked  up  stairs,  and 
went  to  bed,  where  very  soon,  he  was  snoring 
aws^  to  his  own  content  and  his  wife's  discom- 
fort. 

The  following  morning  as  soon  as  his  breakfast 
was  over,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  speak  to  his 
aoROwing  guest.  He  dreaded  it  He  could  have 
nut  off  her  leg  with  hx  less  nervousness — but  that 
ia  Buyiag  veiy  litOe.  for  the  latter  operation  would 


have  been  the  cause  of  no  nervousness  at  all,  lUle 
the  former  was  a  terrible  affair. 

He  advanced  then,  to  the  place  where  she  vn 
sitting,  and  placing  his  hand  on  her  head,  said— 
"  Come  into  the  surgery  with  mej  I  want  to  nj 
a  few  words  to  you,  my  child." 

Florence  looked  as  if  she  expected  him  to  tab 
her  head  off;  but  she  rote  and  fottowed  him,  tad 
to(^  the  seai  which  he  ptaeed  beside  him  for  her. 
And  now  came  the  tug  of  war  for  the  good  dsete. 
"Miss  Qlennie— Florence,'*  he  began,  **it  ii  se- 
oesaary  for  me  to  consult  with  you  as  to  fte  a^ 
rangements  consequent  on  the  dMlh  of  your  poor 
father.  Nay,  my  diikl,  don*t  cry }  we  niustailgo 
to  our  k»g  home  some  day.  Do  you  know  if  bs 
ever  made  a  will  F — ^for  none  can  be  temnL*' 

Floreoee  looked  up  in  surprise.  ''Idon'tttiik 
be  ever  did,**  she  replied.  "I  temMto^^hii 
speaking  to  my  undo  Sidward  cnee  on  the  sidiJMt, 
but  I  do  notkttow  the  result  of  tfa«r  cnavetsatkn.'* 

••Where  does  your  undo  live  f * 

••  He  is  with  his  regiment  in  Ireland.** 

••  Ton  must  write  to  him,  and  ask  him  to  oome 
here.  Take  this  sheet  of  paper,  and  do  it  at 
once.** 

Florence  evidently  thought  of  erying  again ;  hat 
the  doctor  had  no  intention  of  letting  hst  do  aoj* 
thing  of  the  kind ;  so  she  restrained^  her  tears,  and 
wrote  her  letter.  In  about  ten  days  an  answer 
arrived.  That  answer  was  neither  kind  nor  astis- 
factory.  Captain  Glennie  informed  Dr.  Gage  in  a 
note  which  he  enclosed  in  his  letter  to  Fkneso^ 
that  his  brother  never  had  made  a  vplL  Havmg 
always  lived  up  to  his  income  he  bad  little  pro- 
perty to  leave,  and  that  little  would  of  course  lie 
added,  belong  to  the  Colonel's  only  child  fV>> 
rence. 

Then  came  his  note  to  Florence.  Her  unde 
advised  her  to  consult  the  doctor  in  all  things  aa 
to  her  future  life;  he  reminded  her  that  she  had 
nothing  but  her  pension  to  depend  on,  besidea  the 
property  her  father  might  have  left  her,  and  hs 
concluded  by  telling  her  to  think  of  matriaaoi^ 
as  a  means  of  maintenance ! 

It  was  a  cruel  letter ;  Captain  £Uenuie  was  a 
hard-hearted  man,  and  he  had  moreover  a  hard- 
hearted wife,  who  feared  the  introduction  of  the 
orphan  girl  into  their  househould.  When  the  good 
doctor  read  these  letters,  he  no  Icmger  wondered 
at  the  flood  of  tears  which  had  always  preceded 
Florence's  efforts  at  addressing  her  nnde.  Aod 
now  came  another  consultation  between  ihe  dostor 
and  his  wife,  and  then  the  doctor  put  on  his  hat 
to  go  and  cidl  on  the  dergvman  who  had  buied 
Colonel  Glennie.  This  dergymami  hampmwdto 
be  what  all  clergyman  are  not ;  a  good  Ghdstiaa 
and  a  benevolent  man.  He  entered  wana^  mto 
the  case. 

«<lou  must  collect  ihe  Colonel'a  dMs;\  hs 
said,  as  soon  as  he  had  listened  to  all  Br.  Gag* 
had  to  si^  to  him,  ••  collect  his  debts,  p^r  wa 
with  the  pioeej^ti^b^"^>»*«^  •^  *• 
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b^t  ilie  balftncd  k  some  way  for  Miss  dlenbib's 
benefit.'' 

'*  I  can  perform  the  first  danse  in  your  b&l/* 
insirered  the  doctor,  **  but  the  second  will  anhi- 
hUSite  the  third.  Look  here— and  he  drew  a 
packet  of  letters  from  his  pocket ;  they  were  the 
identical  nisaires  Florence  had  looked  at  and 
thrown  aside.  The  clergyman  drew  in  his  breath 
when  he  saw  them.  Tradesmen's  bills,  to  the 
amotnt  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  con- 
tracted within  a  few  months !  The  clergyman  and 
the  doctor  talked  ht  a  long  time,  and  then  the 
clergyman  went  home  to  the  doctor's  house,  and 
they  both  of  them  talked  for  a  still  longer  time  to 
Mrs.  Gage,  and  the  result  of  bI\  this  talking  was, 
thet  Floreifoe  had  to  come  and  sit  down  and  lirten 
to  a  loBg  stoty,  which  ended  in  the  assuraaee,  that 
she  had  nothing  but  her  pension  to  depend  on. 

It  became  now  not  only  neeessary  to  talk  but 
te  aet.  The  Gblenel*s  things  were  advertised  and 
sold.  His  house  was  placed  in  the  landlord's 
hands ;  for  what  could  the  landlord  do  bat  take 
it  f — hia  debta  were  paid,  and  his  ehild  leeeired 
fire  pounds  as  her  inheritance. 

Mcmths  passed  on  and  Ghristmas  eame^  and 
with  Chriatmaa  came  Lady  de  Gourey.  The 
Gokmel  had  now  been  dead  some  lime,  and  Lady 
de  Courey,  ^ho  wanted  Florence  to  embellish 
her  house,  agreed  that  she  had  mourned  long 
enough,  and  "  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little 
fwM  aoeie^,'*  and  Florence  seemed  to  be  of  the 
same  <^nnion ;  so  she  packed  up  her  things,  or 
rather  the  ayah  did  it  for  her»  and  accepted  Lady 
de  Counts  iuTitation. 

The  doctor  and  his  wife  were  sony  to  lose  her, 
particularly  for  such  a  home^  and  they  determined 
to  keep  their  eye  on  her.  This,  hoWoTcr,  was 
eaaier  said  than  done.  Between  Lady  de  Courey 
and  Mra.  Gage  there  could  be  no  sympathy ;  their 
habits,  the  tenour  of  their  lives  being  different 
thej  never  met  in  societv ;  and  as  the  former  had 
BD  nncy  for  the  plainly  dressed  and  homely  look- 
hg  doctor's  wife,  any  private  intercourse  was  not 
ISkdj  to  ensue.  Mrs.  Gage  did  make  one  effort 
to  see  Florence.  Florence  received  her  kmdly, 
but  Lad^  de  Gourey,  although  perfectly  polite, 
eviAnitly  considered  her  a  bore,  and  could  not 
4idte  conceal  the  fueling. 

Seteral  weeks  passed,  and  Jersey  was  very  gay. 
By  degrees,  Florence  was  induced  to  enter  into 
i&B  gaiety.  First  were  small  parties,  "just  two 
or  three  friends ;"  these  grew  in  number  and  ex- 
fttil;  and  then  came  great  flaring  noisy  balls. 
Out  ci  the  latter  class  of  entertainments  was  in 
eltttfeteplation,  and  Lady  de  iDourcy  had  made  up 
Iter  talbd  to  take  Fference.  Of  course  she  could 
iM  lekf6  t>if  her  thouming  garb,  but  it  might  be 
BiblcHBed;  white  crape  instead  of  black,  white 
nsae^  ftc,  ftc.,  mikht  surely  be  permissible  now, 
flir  ^  Colonel  had  been  dead  nearly  six  months ! 
iWt  long  time  t-^oould  a  child  be  expected  to 
aMmbeirfta  parent  longer  than  that  f  It  seemed 
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It  was  the  evening,  and  "  two  or  three  friends" 
had  met  at  Lady  de  Gourcy's,  and  were  discussing 
this  same  ball.  *'  You  shall  positively  go  with  us 
on  the  25th,  Florence  ;**  were  Lady  de  Gourcy's 
words ;  but  Florence  did  not  answer.  "  Gome  Sir 
Edward  help  me,"  and  she  looked  towards  a 
gentleman  who  was  regarding  the  beautiful 
Florence  with  admiring  eyes.  "Willingly,"  he 
replied,  and  he  advanced  every  argument  which 
folly,  and  vice  perhaps,  could  suggest,  bat  Florence 
would  not  yield ;  despite  her  love  of  gaiety  there 
was  much  good  feeling  in  her,  and  that  gained  the 
day,  against  Sir  £dward ;  but  now  half-a-dozen 
other  voices  were  raised,  and  then  poor  weak 
Florence  began  to  waver. 

There  was  one  thing  however,  which  kept 
Florence  back,  and  this  one  thing  was,  the  silence 
of  one  voice  in  that  room.  Had  he  said  "  go,"  she 
would  have  consented  at  once,  but  he  was  silent, 
and  she  knew  what  his  silence  meant.  She  wished 
he  would  have  spoken  and  told  her  what  to  do ; 
he  was  the  only  person  she  esteemed  in  the  island, 
the  only  person  who  ever  spoke  a  word  of  advice 
to  her ;  perhaps  the  only  one  who  never  paid  her 
any  eompUment,  but  that  of  seeking  her  society 
whenever  he  could,  and  treating  her  like  a  sensible 
woman. 

Now  as  Harry  Vane,  the  gentleman  in  question, 
will  figure  prominently  in  this  tale,  he  must  have 
a  particular  notice.  In  person  he  was  not  remark- 
ably good-looking,  at  least  he  did  not  possess  ^he 
red  cheeks,  black  eyes,  and  long  hair,  which  ladies 
generally  admire ;  he  was  rather  fair  than  other- 
wise, and  his  face  was  intellectual  and  expressive 
of  deep  feeling ;  it  was  also  truthful ;  you  read  in 
it  all  that  was  passing  in  the  good,  kind  heart.  He 
never  attempted  to  conceal  a  feeling,  his  sentiments 
were  all  so  honest  that  conceaLoaent  was  unneces- 
sary. With  the  fairer  sex  he  was,  however,  an  object 
of  especial  interest,  for  he  was  the  rich  man  of  the 
regiment  stationed  at  Fort  Eegent,  and  having 
obtained  his  company,  bid  fair  to  die  a  General  at 
least ;  so  Gaptain  Yane  was  considered  a  "  very 
good  match,*'  and  was  in  consequence  very  much 
sought. 

This  however  had  nothing  to  do  with  Florence'a 
partiality  for  him  ;  she  liked  him  for  himself,  and 
did  not  care  one  straw  about  hia  money. 

Meanwhile,  the  gay  voices  called  on  Florence 
for  her  decision* 

''Do  go,  Fknrence,  do  go^"  resounded  on  all 
sidea ;  but  the  one  yoioe  was  ^ent  stilL 

Florence  raised  her  eyes,  and  they  involuntarily 
wandered  to  the  comer  were  Harry  Vane,  osten- 
sibly occupied  with  a  book,  was  sitting.  Her 
eyes  met  his,  which  were  fixed  earnestly  on  her — 
he  had  evidently,  although  silent,  taken  great 
interest  in  the  discussion. 

Her  look  appealed  to  him  for  an  opinion ;  but 
he  did  not  answer  the  appeal,  he  went  On  reading 
his  book  just  as  quietly  as  if  she  had  never  looked 
aUm,         -  ■' Digitized t      ■• 
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Florenee  was  aagrj;  angry  with  herself  for 
earing  what  he  would  think — angry  with  him  for 
seeming  noi  to  oare  how  she  acted ;  so  tnrning 
from  him*  and  towards  her  hostess,  after  a  few  gaj 
words  and  pretences  of  refusal,  she  promised  to 
go  to  the  hall. 

Perhaps  she  entered  into  the  scheme  with  more 
apparent  warmth  than  she  reallj  felt,  for  she  was 
piqued  with  Harry,  and  wished  to  hide  this  feeling 
under  an  assamed  interest  in  the  ball ;  bat,  not- 
withstanding all  she  said,  her  thoughts  woold 
return  to  that  silent  figure  sitting  so  prorokingly 
in  the  comer.  She  would  ha^e  gi? en  the  world 
to  ha^e  gone  up  to  him  and  said,  with  tho  inno- 
oence  of  a  child,  '*  My  dearest  and  best  of  friends, 
tell  me  how  to  act,  and  I  will  obey  you  ;'*  and, 
perhaps,  had  she  been  alone,  she  might  ha? e  gifen 
h  im  a  second  look,  which  would  ha?e  expressed 
the  same ;  but  with  tliose  gay  friends  round  her, 
it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  So  she  remained 
miserable  and  dissatisfied,  and  assamed  an  air  of 
lefity  which  was  foreign  to  her. 

The  evening  came  to  an  end.  The  ladies  put 
on  their  bonnets  and  shawh,  for  it  was  a  walking 
soiree ;  the  gentlemen  took  their  cigar  cases  from 
ther  pockets,  and  then  put  them  back  again, 
remembering  sorrowfully  that  they  eould  not 
smoke,  as  they  had  to  accompany  their  fair  friends 
t  o  their  homes. 

Harry  lingered  until  they  had  all  left ;  perhi^ 
he  could  not  bear  their  silly  company,  for  he  seemed 
in  rather  a  miserable  mood.  He  sist  down  by 
Lady  de  Gonrcy,  and  talked  to  her,  but  he  took 
BO  notice  of  Florence.  No  visible  notice,  at 
least,  although  his  eyes  (unconsciously,  of  coarse) 
rested  on  her  sweet  face ;  and  once  or  twice  he 
answered  •*  no"  for  "yes,**  and  "yes*'  for  "  no," in 
his  conversation  with  Lady  de  Courcy. 

*'  Will  you  accompany  us  to  the  ball.  Captain 
Yane  P**  the  latter  asked. 

"  You  will  have  to  go  very  eariy  if  I  do  ;  re- 
member  that  I,  as  one  of  the  stewards^  must  be 
there  in  good  time ;  but,  if  you  do  not  mind  that, 
I  am  at  your  service." 

Lady  de  Courcy  hesitated.  The  trnth  was,  for 
purposes  of  her  own,  she  was  wavering  between 
Harry  and  Sir  Edward  Bellinghame ;  she  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied,  with  a  very  winning 
smile,  for  she  wished  to  keep  Harry  in  a  good 
temper ;  "  thank  you ;  but  under  the  consideration 
of  your  being  compelled  this  time  to  see  the 
candelabra  lit,  I  think  we  must  f(»ego  the  pleasure 
of  your  escort,  and  enlist  Sir  £dward  in  our 
service." 

Harry  started,  and  looked  uneasOy  at  Florence. 
'*Sir  Edward,'*  he  said,  "Lady  de  Couroy,  of 
course  you  are  aware  that  Sir  Edward  is  a  mamed 
man." 

Lady  de  Courcy  bowed. 

"  And  that  his  reputation  for  gallantry  makes 
him  an  undesirable  companion;**  and  he  looked 
again  at  Florence,  who  was  very  demurely  em- 


broidering a  slipper.  There  was  tomethng  glittsr- 
tering  on  that  same  slipper — a  tiny  drop  whiek 
the  %ht  of  the  lamp  shone  on — it  looked  verj  like 
a  tear ;  but,  of  course,  it  oould  not  be  that.  No ; 
what  should  Flqrenoe  have  to  weep  about.  What- 
ever it  might  be,  however,  Harry  saw  it ;  and  going 
up  to  her,  took  her  handkindly,  meaning  to  wiak 
her  good  night. 

It  was  a  very  strange  coineideaee  that  Lady  de 
Coorey  was  called  oat  of  the  room  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  still  more  strange,  that  aa  soon  as  she  had 
gone,  Florence  shooUl  have  risen  from  her  teat  aad 
stood  by  Harry. 

**  You  think,"  she  said,  and  her  beantifol  eyes 
aoaght  his ;  "  you  think," — but  her  voiee  would 
tremble ;  it  was  very  provoking,  when  she  wanted 
to  say  so  maeh  to  him,  and  she  knew  Lady  de 
Courcj  woold  soon  be  baek.  And  Harry  seemed 
to  be  aa  great  a  simpleton  as  herself  for  be 
grasped  her  hands  nntil  he  abnost  drove  the  rings 
into  her  little  taper  fingers;  and  instead  of  teUieg 
her  what  he  thooght,  asked  her  in  a  whisper,  ss 
if  he  was  afraid  of  any  one  else  hearing  what  ke 
had  to  say — "At  what  hoar  she  would  beat  home 
and  alone  on  the  foUowing  day.** 

Florence  answered  (anintentionally,  of  course,) 
eleven  o'clock;  and  then  she  remembered  thst 
she  ought  to  say  later,  for  Lady  de  Courey  never 
rose  until  one,  and  it  seemed  so  odd  for  Floreaee 
to  receive  him  alone ;  so  she  mentioned  this  to 
Harry,  and  proposed  an  alteration  of  the  tune,  bat 
he  only  Unghed,  and  said,  **  Eleven  o'clock  would 
suit  him  much  better  than  a  kter  hour ;"  and  he 
added,  "that  she  had  better  not  mention  hb 
coming  to  Lady  de  Coorey,  lest  her  ladyship 
should  inoonvenienoe  herself  by  rising  early  to 
meet  him." 

Then  he  took  his  leave,  and  left  some  dvil 
message  about  "  good  night,**  ftc,  for  Lady  de 
Courcy,  who  had  not  returned  to  the  room. 

How  nimbly  Florence's  fingers  went  over  the 
embroidery  now,  and  how  nimbly  her  thoa^ts 
flew  over  the  events  of  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour.  But  one  o'clock  was  chimed  by  the  po^ 
celain  construction  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  she 
remembered  that  needlework  and  thoughts  most 
be  put  away  for  the  night ;  so,  taking  her  lamp, 
she  went  in  search  of  Lady  de  Coun^,  found 
her,  delivered  the  message,  and  then  sedcing  her 
own  room,  oonsigned  herself  to  the  disrobing  ears 
of  the  ayah. 

Florence  could  not  sleep  very  weD,  hot  she  did 
not  remain  in  bed  the  following  mormng;  ahe  rose 
as  early,  perhaps  earlier,  than  osuaL  The  oloek 
in  the  drawing-room,  she  thought,  had  stopped— 
the  hands  did  not  seem  to  move^  hot  aa  it  kept 
on  ticking,  she  supposed  that  ahe  was  mjatakefc 
At  last  there  was  a  double  knock  at  the  door. 
It  could  not  be  Harry,  for  it  still  wanted  a  quarter 
to  eleven.  A  well-hkown  step,  however,  and  sa 
inquiry  for  herself,  told  her  thai  it  was  Hany* 
Now,  Florence  felt  very  mock  iudined  to  xaa 
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awi^,  bai  sbe  wM  not  do  it,  for  he  was  in  the 
room* 

He  most  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  her, 
for  be  stayed  at  least  two  hoars,  (perhaps,  though, 
be  was  only  looking  at  her  embroidery  and.  her 
drawings  ail  that  time,)  and  before  4ie  lef^  he 
asked  to  see  Lady  de  Goorey,  and  he  stayed  about 
half  an  hour  with  her ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  be  looked  ? ery  happy,  and  on  taking  leave  of 
Fbrenoe,  instead  of  just  shaking  her  hand,  he  kissed 
her  forehead,  and  he  had  a  ri^t  to  do  it,  for  she 
had  gifen  herself  to  him,  and  had  promised  to  be 
his  wife  as  soon  as  she  oould  leave  off  her  sable 
garmoits,  and  don  something  more  beoomiug  to  a 
bride. 

And  the  ball!  nHiat  advice  did  he  give  her? 
None  ;  he  gave  her  no  advioe,  but  he  asked  her  to 
&fcaj  away ;  not  for  his  own  sake,  but — he  stroke  of 
ber  dead  father,  and  in  reverence  for  ii#  memory, 
be  urged  her  to  give  up  this  scene  of  reveky. 
She  willingly  aoc^ed  to  the  request,  and  when 
the  efening  came,  and  she  heard  the  carriages 
rolling  past,  although  she  would  much  have  liked 
to  be  there  with  Harry,  she  consoled  herself  with 
the  idea  that  she  had  won  his  approbation,  and 
would  be  rewarded  by  las  smile  on  the  following 
day. 


Twelve  months  have  passed ;  and  the  bells  of  St. 
Mark's  ring  merrily,  as  a  fair  young  bride  steps 
iato  the  carriage  waiting  for  her  at  the  church 
door.  Her  husband  springs  in  after  her,  and  as 
be  looks  at  her  lovely  face,  and  removes  the  long 
white  veil  that  he  may  see  it  more  clearly,  he 
cUsps  her  to  him,  and  thanks  God  for  having 
given  him  such  a  wife.  And  she  looks  so  trust- 
ingly at  him.  He  is  the  only  friend  she  has  on 
earth,  and  she  loves  him  with  all  her  heart  and 

BOUL 

The  beautiful  Mrs.  Yane  became  an  attractive 
feature  in  Jersey  society.  Her  husband  was  rich, 
and  he  only  thought  of  employing  his  money  for 
her  pleasure  ;  perhaps  he  was  too  indulgent  to  her, 
for  he  could  deny  her  nothing— he  literally  wor- 
shipped her.  Several  months  of  happiness  passed, 
and  then  the  first  frown  of  fortune  fell  on  them. 
Hany's  father  died,  and  died  poor ;  he  had  not 
only  lived  up  to,  but  exceeded  his  income,  and  he 
1^  his  son  nothing  but  his  debts  and  a  mortgaged 
estate; 

Harry  sold  the  latter  advantageously ;  paid  off 
the  mortgage,  discharged  the  debts,  and  then  found 
that  he  had  only  about  two  hundred  a-year  to  live 
<m  beiidea  his  pay.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  him, 
for  he  had  been  en§elif  supplied  with  money  by 
hisCather;  and  had  been  taught  to  believe  that 
father's  wealth,  which,  of  course,  would  descend 
to  Mm,  enormous,  so  it  was  a  dreadful  blow.  He 
did  not  eare  for  himself,  but  he  oould  not  bear  to 
thiokof  economy  in  regard  to  his  wife.  AndFb- 
mee^  how  did  she  bear  it  F  At  first  she  was 
ipghtened^  and  she  had  strange  visions  ol  being 


obliged  to  wear  cotton  gowns,  and  eat  her  dinner 
with  a  ateel  fork  ;  but  these  pictures  vanished, 
and  then  when  she  heard  that  two  hundred  a-year 
still  remained  to  them,  she  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  believed  there  was  no  cause  for  unea- 
siness.  Poor  Harry !  She  was  no  companion  for 
him  in  his  distress.  He  wished  she  had  some  prac- 
tical eameatness  of  feeling,  but  she  had  none ;  so 
he  bore  his  griefs  alone.  Even  the  ayah,  who  was 
housekeeper,  cashier,  and  everything  else  in  a 
domestic  point  of  view,  was  more  sympathetic,  and 
could  help  him  now  better  than  his  wife.  But 
another  trial  awaited  him  ;  his  regiment  was  or« 
dered  to  India.  He  thought  his  heart  would  have 
broken,  for  Florence  could  not  go  with  him.  He 
was  only  to  remain  three  years,  and  during  that 
time  he  would  be  far  up  the  country  ;  besides,  he 
was  now  obliged  to  think  of  the  expense ;  so  ho 
felt  that  he  must  leave  her  behind  him . 

He  went ;  and  the  young  wife  was  left  alone. 
At  first  she  could  do  nothing  but  weep ;  but  in  a 
little  time  her  tears  were  dried ;  and  the  enemy 
of  her  better  self.  Lady  de  Cour^,  again  came 
forward,  aad  proposed  their  living  together  once 
more.  Florence  knew  that  Harry  would  have 
said,  *'no,"  had. he  been  present,  for  he  did  not 
like  Lady  de  Courcy ;  but  he  was  not  present, 
so  Florence  said  **  yes,"  and,  in  accordance  with 
that  "yes,**  she  soon  after  gave  up  her  own  house, 
and  took  up  her  abode  with  Lady  de  Courcy. 
Harry  had  placed  the  two  hundred  a-year  at  the 
disposal  of  Florence,  and  Lady  de  Courcy  kuow« 
ing  this,  had  her  own  reasons  for  wishing  Florence 
to  live  with  her.  Time  passed  on  ;  eighteen  gay 
and  giddy  months  fiew  away,  and  Florence  became 
more  and  more  heedless.  Led  away  by  excite* 
ment,  she  lived  on  the  admiration  of  the  moment ; 
and  shinder  at  last  raised  its  voice  against  her,  and 
coupled  her  name  with  that  of  the  greatest  rou6 
of  St.  Helier*s,  Sir  Edward  Bellinghame,  who, 
always  with  her,  always  by  her  side,  gloried  in 
that  report,  which,  gratifying  to  him,  was  ruin, 
disgrace  to  her.  Christmas  came,  and  Christmas 
bills — tradesmen  were  pressing.  Besides  her 
debts  contracted  jointly  with  Lady  de  Courcy,  she 
had  large  bills  of  her  own.  She  wrote  to  her  bus* 
band's  lawyer  (at  Lady  de  Courc/a  request)  for 
money ;  the  demand  was  refused,  with  the  intima- 
tion that  her  account  was  already  so  very  much 
overdrawn  that  he  eould  not  advance  her  anything 
more  at  present.  She  took  the  letter  to  Lady  de 
Courcy,  who,  on  reading  it,  looked  horror-struck. 
"Good  Heavens,  Florence!"  she  exclaimed, 
"what  are  we  to  doP  We  must  have  money,  or 
the  furniture  will  be  seised  before  the  week  is  out ; 
you  must  borrow  some  in  St.  Helier^s.'* 
Florence  started. 

"  You  must  borrow  some,**  oontinued  her  lady- 
ship, "  Sir  Edward  Bellinghame  would  lend  yon 
any  amount.'* 

Florence  turned  deadly  pale.  "Sir  Edward 
Beliinghame»"   ahe  replied ;  "  whv  iiim  of  .all 
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^  Jj^ciMp  you  nro  nnraraM  Ofcr  hifli ;  beoui86 
ht  lifw  oa  70W  words,  yoor  looks,  beotnae  be  is 
infatnsted  by  70a ;  naj,  Florence,  I  will  speak 
plainlj ;  tbe  despmte  eirevmstaiioes  in  wbi^  we 
art  placed  need  a  deqwrate  remedy ;  so  I  ny  go 
to  Mm,  beeansebe  lofea  yon,  and  would  lose  bis 
sool  to  belp  yon." 

Florenee  stood  as  in  a  dream,  odd  and  oolovr- 
len  as  a  marble  statue.  Lady  de  Couroy  conti- 
nued— *^Go  to  bim ;  tell  bim  bow  we  are  circum* 
staneed  ;  tell  bira  that  ruin,  disgrace  stare  us  in 
tbe  face;  tell  bim  be  can  sare  us,  ytm,  from 
tbis.*' 

But  Florenee  still  seemed  deaf  to  ber  words. 
Again  Lady  de  Courey  addressed  ber,  grsspbg 
b^  arm  as  sbe  did  so. 

**  Florenee,  will  you  ssto  me  f  T  bate  brought 
this  ruin  oa  me  for  your  sake,**  [what  lying  so- 
phistry] ••  will  you  not  help  me  out  of  it  V* 

One  word,  only  one  word,  fell  from  the  pale  lips 
of  Florence ;  it  ftounded  like  the  Toice  of  the  dead, 
so  bdlew  was  its  tone. 

**  lea,**  was  that  word,  which  crushed  Florence 
to  tbe  earth,  ndsed  her  worthless  companion  to 
the  skies.  Lady  de  Courey  began  to  utter  ber 
tbankA,  but  Florence  stopped  ber.  - 

That  efcning,  a  riosely  TeOed  and  graceful 
figure  drore  to  Mr  Edward's  house.  On  inquiry 
be  prored  to  be  at  home ;  sbe  entered  and  was 
shown  to  tbe  drawing-room. 

Sir  Edward  rose  as  she  came  in,  and  a  surprised 
look  of  delight  lit  up  his  face,  as  he  recognised 
ber.  ^  To  what  am  I  to  attribute  tbe  unexpected 
pleasure  of  this  Ti^,  my  dear  Mrs.  Yane  ;**  be 
said,  as  taking  ber  hand  he  lead  her  to  a  seat. 

"To  necessity,*'  sbe  replied,  as,  refusing  to  be 
seated,  she  remained  standing  before  him,  '*  to  an 
humiliating  necessity,  the  consequence  of  a 
thoughtless,  almost  yicious  career.  8ir  Edward,  I 
come  at  the  express  request  of  Lady  de  Courey  to 
borrow  money  of  you.  Do  not  interrupt  me  if 
you  please,  hear  me  to  the  end ;  let  my  shame  be 
complete,  the  measure  of  my  disgrace  filled  up. 
Thik  atfair  must  be  a  mere  business  transaction 
between  us  ;  nay,  no  protestations  I  beg,  I  deem 
them  insulting — I  am  Httle  versed  in  such  matters, 
but  you  will  probably  inform  me  what  acknowledge 
ment  you  would  take  from  a  stranger  for  a  sum  of 
money  borrowed  f " 

"I  will  have  no  acknowledgment  from  you, 
none  but  such  as  will  live  in  your  memory ;  none 
but  your  gratitude,"  be  replied. 

**  Then,"  she  said,  and  her  look  expressed  her 
unalterable  determination ;  '*  then,  I  can  accept  no 
idd  from  you ;  the  world  would  be  disposed  to 
interpret  my  gratitude  uncharitably  ;  my  hus- 
band's name  demands,  that  you  receive  from  me 
such  a  receipt  or  promise  of  payment  as  will  mark 
tbe  nftture  of  this  transaction,  prove  its  purity. 
Now  Sir  Edward  I  ask  you  on  these  terms  to 
lend  me  the  sum  Lady  de  Couroy  named  as  suffi- 
cient to  defray  all  imnlediate  obtei^ ;  wffl  youdo 
aof* 


^  If  you  will  accept  my  help  m  no  eto  M- 
ditions,  I  will ;  but  why  are  you  so  chsngdi  to- 
night P — so  different  to  yourself,  so  stem,  so  prood, 
so  oold ;  BOW  do  yield,  let  me  fed  that——*' 

Sbe  sOeneed  bim. 

"I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  •  changed,' -  Ae tt- 
plied,  '*  because  to-day,  for  tbe  first  time  in  tsf 
life,  I  have  feh  tbe  need  of  change;  'fttem'beense 
tbe  eirumstancea  In  which  I  am  placed  require  fo 
be  sternly  dealt  with ;  'eokf/  because  that  ibe&g 
which  you  misinterpreted,  misunderstood,  a  nere 
buoyancy  of  heart,  a  heedless  fiow  of  spirits, 
which  was  misconstrued,  perhaps,  by  yoa  mto 
something  wone,  is  gone — gone  for  ever.  Thonglit- 
lessness  and  vice,  althou^  frequently  wesring  tbe 
same  garb,  are  not  necessarily  always  found  togetlxr. 
Gay  and  wild  I  have  been — inexcusably,  colpsUj 
so ;  but  vicious  I  am  not.  Men  of  the  world,  radi 
u  you,  whose  notions  of  purity  have  beoi  gradmlly 
worn  down  by  that  world's  experience,  Ma 
themselves  that  they  understand  woman's  ntto^ 
and  judgbg  our  sex  thus,  do  us  vile  iojistioe. 
Sir  Edward,  we  shall  not  meet  after  this  nigtit; 
my  attorney  will  repay  you  tbe  sum  I  have  km- 
rowed ;  but  as  my  parting  diarge  I  tell  you,  tba 
you  see  some  poor  silly  moth  fluttering  roimd  tiie 
glitter  of  the  world,  when  you  bear  the  voice  of 
slander  .raised  against  h^r,  have  the  oounge  to 
dissent  from  that  voice,  and  think,  even  thus  o»^ 
men  spoke  of  Florenee  Yane,  yet  she  stood  firm  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  Now  then,  the  notes  if  yot 
please,  two  hundred  will  be  sufficient  Will  yoa 
be  kind  enough  to  draw  up  a  promise  of  psyBaeotf 
He  did  so,  and  she  signed  it.  **  lou  will  gire  me 
tbe  duplicate  of  this  promise,  with  a  statement 
that  the  original  is  in  your  possession ;  your  oopj 
may  be  lost,  in  which  case,  this  wiU  remain, 
proving  that  in  a  mere  business  light  I  hsve  asled 
this  sum.    Thank  you,  and  now,  good-night." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him— he  took  it,  and 
wrung  it  with  a  far  more  intense  and  better  feeling 
than  he  wouid  have  done  a  few  minutes  hefoiti 
He  had  learnt  to  esteem,  to  reverence  the  woman, 
whom  he  had  hitherto  considered  a  mere  bwUc— 
a  beautiful  toy. 

Florence  appeared  to  have  suddenly  changed  her 
nature.  No  longer  the  buttcrfiiy  of  society,  d» 
tried  to  understand  the  tenour  and  extent  of  her 
embarrassments ;  but  alas !  tbe  evil  conseqtieiijcs 
of  the  whole  system  of  her  life  (or  rttberttc 
want  of  system),  could  not  be  undone  in  a  tingle 
day.  Think  as  she  would,  she  could  awy^g 
except  that  her  debts  amounted  tomwijlnriidteds, 
and  she  had  only  two  to  discharge  them. 

A  month  passed— a  month  of  ftifectj ;  I**^ 
began  to  talk  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  t» 
beautiful  Mrs.  Vane  and  the  gay  Lady  deCW- 
The  visit  of  the  former  to  Sir  Edward  bad  l^ 
some  means  transpired,  and  sneers,  and  hints,  and 
cold  look*  were  bestowed  on  Florence,  ^^**jJJJ 
longer  able  to  fcntertain,  Aow  seemed  to  be  wj 
sideted  ft  legitimate  mark  fbr  the  ^njf  ^ 
nitute  #bieb  her  betaty  had  dl  alotig  eniM. 
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Sm  wis  now  ''forgotten'*  in  kiTiiations;  nn- 
ftToidiblj  left  oat  of  parties  of  pleasure;  she  did 
not  ft^  the  parties^  bat  she  felt  the  intended 
slight.  At  las^  one  day  the  post  brought  her  an 
Indian  letter.  She  tore  it  open ;  it  annonnoed  her 
husband^s  retnm— sick — ill  almost  nnto  death  \  he 
toa^  his  native  oonntzy  as  the  last  hope  of 
life.  With  an  aching  heart  she  read  the  letter. 
What  s  home  for  him  to  come  to ;  what  a  tale  for 
him  to  hear!  Hany  Vane^  one  of  the  most 
kononnble  men  in  the  world,  to  find  his  wife  an 
ottoast,  her  name  sallied,  overloaded  with  debts, 
—not  the  consequence  of  misfortune,  but  of  folly ! 
— it  was  horrible  to  think  of. 

She  read  the  letter  over  again ;  his  words  were, 
"I  am  off  forEbgland;  almost  as  soon  as  tiiis 
anirei^  I  shaU  be  with  you." 

She  dreaded  his  return !  And  thai  h  should 
eome  to  ifais^  that  she  should  now  fear  to  meet^ 
kni  from  whcmiy  only  two  years  since,  it  had  been 
agony  to  part!     Sad  evidenoe  of  the  worid's  trans* 


And  now,  day  by  day,  she  expected  hifn.  Ano- 
tte  letter  eame;  it  was  from  Bngland— he  If  as 
tikere,  UsA  the  neit  pM^iet  would  bring  him  to 
Jmey;  it  M  so.  The  morning  was  cold  and 
nuny,  and  the  wind  screamed  away  as  the  packet 
rounded  the  pier.  Mottinoe  stood  thete  m  all 
the  wind,  and  raio,  and  stoi'm  *  she  cared  for  none, 
ftlie  tumidt  of  her  own  mind  was  greater  than  all. 
Her  straining  eyes  were  bent  on  tiie  deck  of  that 
reesel.  There,  wrapped  up  in  a  large  grey  cloak, 
stood  hii  Whom  she  had  come  to  meet,  looking  so 
pale  and  ilL 

The  eaUes  aire  thrown  to  the  shore ;  the  packet 
^tes  against  the  side  of  the  pier.  She  waits  no 
onget;  bet  rapid  feet  fly  down  those  slippery 
iteps,  across  the  plank,  scarcely  yet  steadied  by 
^e  sailor*s  hands,  on  to  the  deck;  in  another 
noment  she  is  clasped  in  her  husband's  arms.  She 
remembers  only  that  she  is  with  him ;  she  clings 
to  him  as  if  from  some  hidden  danger— answers 
lone  of  his  questions,  but  dings,  and  sobs,  and 
dings  again.    .    •    . 

Harry  knew  the  truth.  He  loved  his  wife  more 
learly  than  aught  on  earth,  but  he  looked  on  her 
vith  altered  feelings :  his  trust  in  her  was  over. 
^Viendi  whispered  ki  him  of  her  faults,  and  told 
lim  of  her  errors ;  *^fir  her  good  and  his  happi- 
€ss^**  they  spoke  of  Sir  Edward  Bellinghame ;  and, 
rhile  expressing  their  perfect  belief  in  the  hidy*s 
cmoeence,  advised  liim  to  forbid  her  even  speaking 
o  the  gay  baronet.  All  these  whispers  told  on 
lanj.  But  now  came  the  last  blow.  Florence 
lad  nerer  confessed  io  her  husband  her  debt  to 
Mi  Edward.  The  duplicate  of  the  receipt  which 
le  liad  given  her  stiQ  remained  In  her  possession, 
nstead  of  sending  it  to  the  attorney,  she  had  placed 

in  her  workbox;  there  it  lay,  forgotten  for  a 
liil^  now  to  appear  and,  vampire-like,  suck  the 
^mnining  drop  of  oomf<»t  from  that  hMrt-broken 


He  was  sitting  by  his  wife^  as  nsnal,  silent  and 
brooding,  when  his  fingers  unconsciously  turning 
over  the  contents  of  the  workbox,  this  p^^er,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  attracted  his  attention,  and  ha 
took  it  up.  With  an  eager>  hasty  movement* 
Florence  attempted  to  snatch  it  from  him ;  but  he 
held  it  tightly  in  his  grasp*  as  he  scanned  its 
contents. 

"  Florence,  what  does  this  mean  P'  he  said,  as 
he  pointed  to  the  name  of  Sir  Edward ;  "  Florence, 
in  the  name  of  God,  I  command  you  to  tell  me  the 
truth — ^Was  this  the  price  of  your  guilt  P" 

"  Harry,**  she  cried,  as  she  knelt  before  him ; 
**  BMrj,  for  Heaven's  own  love,  in  Heaven^s  own 
charity,  believe  me ;  I  have  been  most  oulpably 
thoughtless,  but  never  guilty.  No,  not  even  in 
thought  has  my  faith  ever  for  one  moment  wandeted 
from  you ;  and  any  vicious  act,  you  dare  not  impute 
to  me.'*  She  raised  her  face  and  lodrod  act  him  i 
there  was  the  dignify  of  troth  in  those  eyes ;  he 
believed  her. 

"Florence,*'  heanswered,  "I  am  thankfol  for  those 
words ;  yoor  debts,  your  extravaganecj  I  ean  for- 
give; your  infamy  would  have  killed  me.  Never- 
thdess,  this,  (and  he  pobted  to  the  paper)  is  i 
grave  affair.  The  terms  of  ilitimaty  between  mf 
wifb  and  this  man  must  haf  e  been  great,  ere  she 
could  have  sought  and  aoeepted  hdp  from  him.  I 
must  see  him  on  this  subject — must  rddeem  my 
honour  which  has  been  pawned  to  him.  No 
words,  Fknrenoe;  it  shall  be  so.  To-morrow 
morning  I  go  to  England  to  obtain  the  means  of 
liquidating  that  debt.*' 

She  was  going  to  say  something,  but  he  silenced 
her.  ^No  remonstrance,  Florence,  I  beg;  you 
only  add  to  my  misery  by  each  word  you  utter.  It 
is  late,  go  to  your  bed ;  you  look  jaded — and  well 
you  may." 

He  kissed  her  forehead  tenderly ;  led  hbr  to  the 
door ;  and  then,  when  he  had  watched  her  upstairs* 
i^turned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  sat  down  to 
decide,  not  only  on  the  arrangements  of  the  journey 
of  the  following  day,  but  also  on  the  course  of  his 
future  life. 

The  dawn  found  him  still  iliere ;  in  another  two 
hours  he  was  on  his  road  to  England. 

He  lingered  long  in  the  British  island.  Florence 
heard  from  him  occasionally,  but  his  letters  were 
short  and  cold.  At  length  he  came  back,  without 
giving  her  any  notice  of  his  return.  Not  choosing 
to  enter  the  house  of  the  worn  out  votary  of  the 
world,  who  had  been  the  ruin  of  his  wife,  he  went 
to  an  hotel,  and  desired  Florence  to  join  him  there* 
She  did  so. 

She  was  very  much  changed  in  appearance  ainoe 
he  had  seen  her  before;  had  become  sad* and  pak^ 
and  weak ;  and  her  beautiful  face  had  an  anxious^ 
care-worn  look.  He  placed  his  arm  round  bar 
waist,  and  drew  her  towards  him ;  and  she  leant 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  rested  there^  as  ft 
child  might  lie  on  its  mother's  breast. 

There  was  an  nnnsiud  weight  m  her  q^ii^^ 
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drwid,  a  fear  of  sometliiiig,  she  knew  not  what, — a 
presentiment  that  she  wonld  not  be  with  him  long. 
She  tried  to  speak,  bat  there  was  a  choking  sob  in 
her  throat  And  Harrj — his  lips  qoifered,  and 
tears  rolled  down  his  manlj  cheeks.  Bat  time 
was  fleeting,  and  he  had  much  to  say  to  her. 

'^Florenoe"  he  began  "look here;'*  andhedrew 
a  paper  from  his  poeket,  and  placed  it  before  her. 
I  haVe  seen  Sir  Edward ;  there  is  yonr  receipt 
(pointing  to  the  paper) ;  yonr  debt  to  him  is  paid. 
Now,  joa  most  heed  well  all  I  hare  to  say,  for  I 
am  going  to  speak  to  yon  of  yoar  fatnre  life. 
Tonr  debts,  those  in  which  that  woman  has  inToked 
yon,  amount  to  a  large  snm;  this  pocket  book 
contains  money  for  the  pnrpose  of  liqaidating  them. 
That  money  is  taken  from  the  little  I  saved  out 
of  my  father's  estate.  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  the 
withdrawal  of  Uus  amount  takes  considerably  from 
your  income;  but  you  will  have  enough  to  life  on 
napectably,-*not  extrafagantlj.  Let  the  past  be 
a  warning  for  the  future.** 

He  stopped:  there  seemed  to  be  aomething 
which  he  could  not  utter  lingering  on  his  mind, — 
twice  he  tried  to  apeak,  but  hb  Toice  failed  him. 
At  last,  with  a  grMt  effort  he  conquered  his  emo- 
tioa.  ''Florence^'*  he  continued,  "there  is  one 
circumstance  connected  with  this  painful  business 
which  you  ha?e  to  learn  yet  The  diminution  in 
our  income  to  a  rich  man  would  be  nothing ;  to 
me  it  is  a  serious  affair.  I  cannot  afford  to  lire  an 
idle  life ;  I  must  work  again.  I  am  going  to  leaye 
you.  I  hare  applied  for-^aTC  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment ;  I  Imtc  for  India  within  a  fortnight*' 

She  clung  to  him ;  she  looked  into  his  face  with 
A  wild  vacant  stare,  as  if  she  did  not  understand 
him ;  "  Harry,'*  at  length  she  ezoUim^  when  she 
could  find  utterance,  "you  are  going  to  leave  me; 
going  to  India  again — ^you,  sick  and  ill,  and  need- 
ing care ;  why  not  take  me  with  you  ?  Harry  ! 
for  the  love  of  Heaven,  by  the  affection  you  once 
bore  me,  I  implore  yon  to  bt  me  be  your  com- 
panion !  don't  leave  me,  Harry ;  don't  leave  me 
here  agam !"  She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  dung  frantically  to  him. 

"  My  poor,  erring  wife !" — and  he  looked  on  her 
beseeching  face — "Florence,  loved  as  dearly  now, 
as  if  you  had  never  sinned  against  me,  I  would 
give  this  right  hand  to  have  you  by  my  side ;  the 
thought  of  parting  from  you  has  well  nigh  cost  me 
my  life  ;  but  I  have  battled  with  my  resolution, 
conquered  myself.  I  cannot,  dare  not,  will  not, 
ray  darling,  expose  you  to  the  dangers  of  the 
station  to  which  I  am  appointed.  The  climate  is 
I  unhealthy ,  the  whole  district  is  the  scene  of  blood- 
ihed ;  no  Englishwoman  could  face  such  a  life  as 
would  await  her  there.  If  you  love  me  still,  and 
would  spare  me  pain,  cease  to  urge  me ;  turn  away 
those  detf  beseechbg  eyes ;  they  unman  me" — 
and  he  vnped  the  drops  from  his  own  cheeks. 
"  One  word  more,  Florence,  not  as  a  reproach,  but 
aa  something  which  selfishness  prompts  me  to  place 
in  your  mind,  that  it  my  dwell  there.  During  the 
years  I  waa  away  from  you,  your  image  never  left 


my  heart.  Oh  !  could  you  only  know  how  I  have 
longed  to  be  with  you  again ;  how  I  counted  tke 
days,  hours,  minutes,  till  I  should  reach  you ;  the 
rapture  with  which  I  dasped  you  to  my  heart  oa 
that  odd,  wet  deck,  you  would  realise  the  agony  of 
this  hour,  when  I  must  part  from  you  for  ever ; 
you  would  understand  the  terrible,  heart*rendiig 
sacrifice  I  make  in  leaving  you.  I  teU  you  this^ 
my  wife,  to  prove  that  my  tJioction  for  you  is  ai 
deep,  as  lasting,  as  ever.** 

He  ceased.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  she  by 
there  in  hu  arms,  so  still,  so  calm,  so  quiet,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  her  quick  and  hurried  breathings 
and  the  almost  pamful  grasp  of  her  tightening  haod, 
he  might  have  thought  her  dead. 

She  neither  spoke  nor  wept — he  fancied  iho 
slept — but  when  he  looked  at  her,  her  eyes  wen 
wide  open,  and  fixed  with  a  glassy  stare :  the  hfs 
were  compressed,  and  her  nostrila  dilated. 

Suddenly  she  rouaed  herself,  and  tried  to  amils 
at  hinu 

"  Harry  T  she  began — and  ahe  spoke  with  csgK 
restlessness, — **  Harry  I  the  vivid  pictures  wUi^ 
have  been  chasing  each  other  through  my  braiiw 
have  made  me  forget  time.  Tou  will  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  ship  you  sail  in,  my  husband  P  I  shall 
watch  her  course*' — 

"  She  is  called  the  Water  Lily.** 

"  Does  she  sail  from  London  P" 

"  No ;  from  Southampton.** 

"  Have  you  taken  your  passage  P" 

"Yes.*' 

There  waa  a  long  pause,  and  then  At  qpoke 
again. 

"  Harry ;  will  you  grant  mc  one  last  favour  P'* 

"Iflcan,  I  will." 

"  Will  you  take  Fazia  with  you  P  She  pines  for 
her  country ;  indeed,  indeed,  you  wOl  make  me 
happy  by  saying  yes.** 

"  Do  you  really  mean  this  P" 

"I  do." 

"Then  I  will  take  her." 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  six  o*elock. 
At  seven  the  packet  saUed.  Florence  insisted  on 
going  with  him  to  the  pier.  She  left  the  room  to 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  tell  the  i^ah  to 
come  with  her.  She  remained  away  some  time, 
and  when  she  returned  her  eyes  were  heavy  with 
tears. 

"  I  have  told  Fazia  that  you  will  take  her  to  her 
own  Indian  land,  Harry,**  she  said,  "  and  she  is 
joyful  at  the  thought.  You  will  be  sure  not  to  go 
without  her.'*  There  was  a  startling  eagerness  in 
her  bok — a  wildness,  which  alarmed  hinu  "  Pro- 
mise me,  Harry,  that  you  will  not  leave  England 
without  her." 

"I  do  promise  you,  sacredly,  that  I  will  not  quit 
those  shores  without  Faaia.** 

He  answered  her  earnestly,  for  a  horrible  sus- 
picion was  rising  in  him.  He  thought  her  mind 
must  be  wandering ;  for  now,  although  hia  heart 
was  breaking  at  the  idea  of  leaving  her,  she  seemed 
to  be  unmindful  of  the  fact ;  hor  whde  tmxktj 
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VIS  absttbed  in  the  idea  of  the  ayah  reiurniiig  again 
to  her  naiife  land. 

And.  once  m^re,  he  hears  the  great  packet  bell 
toll ;  it  sonnded  like  the  knell  of  his  departing 
happiness.  One  more  clasp  of  the  hand;  one 
more  kiss  ;  one  more  uttered  prayer  to  Heaven — 
and  he  was  gone.  She  watched  him  as  long  as 
her  straiDing  eyes  oonld  see  him ;  and  when  she 
oould  no  longer  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
passengers,  she  watched  the  packet  which  contained 
bin;  then,  when  that  was  lost  in  the  distant 
horisoD,  she  turned  with  a  deep  and  heavy  sigh  to 
the  Indian. 

'^Horoe  now,  dear  nursie,'*  she  said,  as  she 
drew  the  dark  hand  within  her  arm,  "  home  now, 
and  prepare  for  your  departure.  But  first  to  Dr. 
Gage,  for  I  have  work  for  him." 

The  next  fortnight  was  a  bnsy  one — for  the 
ajah  had  to  prepare  for  her  departure,  and  Flo- 
rence, to  whom  inactivity  now  seemed  insupport- 
able, occupied  herself  with,  and  (through  the  help 
of  Dr  Oage)  succeeded  in  understanding,  her 
varioQs  debts.  She  seemed  to  have  become  a 
complete  woman  of  business.  At  the  end  of  the 
week,  every  account  had  been  examined  and  dis- 
charged, riorence  was  dear  of  the  Jersey  world 
—and  a  good  round  sum  still  remained  comfortably 
in  the  pocket-book. 

It  was  a  warm  July  evening;  one  of  those 
glowing  sunsets,  when  the  sky  is  a  blaze  of  glory ; 
when  a  misty  languor  fills  the  air,  and  the  buzzing 
of  the  insect  world  seems  to  add  to  the  lulling 
feeling  of  the  moment. 

The  Water  Lily,  every  sail  set,  every  rope  in 
order,  lay  on  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  Southamp- 
ton river.  Like  a  graceful  thing  of  life,  she  moved 
to  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  tide. 

And  now  a  cheer  arises  from  the  shore  as,  her 
sails  catching  the  breeze,  she  glides  slowly  onwards, 
and  takes  her  first  step  on  her  long,  long,  southern 
course.  On,  and  on,  down  that  wide  river,  past 
the  wooded  coast  of  Hampshire  and  the  rocky  Isle 
of  Wight — on  stiU,  till  the  dangerous  Needles  are 
passed — on  again,  until  all  sight  of  land  is  lost  and 
— she  is  fairly  off  to  sea. 

The  sun  had  set ;  but  there  was  that  streak  of 
light  in  the  horizon  which  often  lingers,  as  if  he 


were  loth  to  withdraw  all  his  glovy  from  a  dark- 
ened  world.  The  moon  was  in  her  infancy,  and 
her  pure  crescent  rose  apparently  from  the  ocean, 
while  the  stars— Heaven's  own  diamonds — glit* 
tered  on  the  deep  blue  canopy  of  the  sky.  There 
was  stillness,  silence  round — for  the  hour  was  late^ 
and  the  passengers,  all  save  one,  had  gone  to  rest. 
He,  with  folded  arms  and  heaving  breast,  still  paced 
that  vessel's  deck.  He  seemed  in  deep  misery,  for 
occasionally  a  sigh, — and  such  a  sigh, — would 
burst  from  him. 

"  If  I  could  only  have  brought  her  with  me,** 
he  said,  as,  resting  in  his  weary  walk,  he  leant 
against  the  side  of  the  vessel ;  "  If  I  could  only 
have  kept  her  dear  face  before  me ;  shielded  her 
from  want,  and  care,  and  misery, — ^but  it  would 
have  broken  her  heart,  poor  child,  to  have  taken 
her  away  from  all  and  asked  her  to  share  my 
dismal  home."  There  was  a  sob,  and  then  a  little 
hand  was  placed  on  his  shoulder.  He  turned. 
Florence  stood  beside  him.  Once  more  she  was 
clasped  to  his  heart ;  once  more  she  rested  on  hia 
breast ;  she  was  with  him  again,  never  to  be  parted 
from  him,  except  by  death. 


The  manuscript  was  finished ;  but  a  note  attached 
to  it  ran  thus : — 

"  I  told  you,  some  weeks  since  that  the  present 
story  would  exemplify  a  principle.  Now,  as  I 
entertain  a  vivid  remembrance  of  a  certain  lady's 
obtusity,  as  to  why  the  "  Daisy"  of  Grrouville  was 
called  the  "  Daisy,"  I  fear  the  exemplification  of 
the  principle  I  mention  in  the  foregoing  tale  may 
remain  a  mystery.  I  shall  offer  one  remark,  prefer 
one  question,  which  may  lead  to  the  solution  of 
the  same.  What  was  the  cause  of  Florence  Yane*s 
almost  insane  conduct  ?  And  did  she  obtain  the 
object  for  which  she  sacrificed  her  husband's  hap- 
piness P" 

'*  Two  questions,  and  no  remark,"  I  soliloquised. 
However,  I  am  not  going  to  destroy  the  poetry  of 
the  tale  by  appending  to  it  a  moral  treatise. 

But  the  "  moral  treatise*'  thrust  itself  before  my 
mind,  and,  clinging  there,  gave  rise  in  the  end  to 
a  train  of  thought,  which  at  last  induced  me  to  say 
to  the  pleasant  little  Island  of  Jersey — Farewell! 


0IECUM8TANTIAL    EVIDENCE, 


k  ?rw  weeks  since  a  railway  train  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  was  run  into  by  the  engine  of  a 
lucceeding  train,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  persons 
irere  killed.  An  additional  number  were  grievously 
injured.  Tlio  accident  occurred  to  a  number  of 
Sunday  excursionists,  and  arose  probably  from  the 
officials  being  overworked  on  that  day. 

In  the  succeeding  week  a  number  of  individuals 
bad  formed  a  party  to  an  bland  on  the  Severn. 


They  were  to  return  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  The 
centre  boat  gave  way,  and  ten  or  more  persons 
who  had  been  engaged  in  a  commendable  manner, 
only  to  a  late  hour,  were  drowned. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  a  steamer  left  Quebec 
for  Montreal,  with  nearly  four  hundred  passengers, 
who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  Canadian 
homes,  chiefly  from  Scotland.  The  steamer  had 
made  only  abort  progress ^^^g^  SfH(9to?^^- 
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renoab  when  ibe  esogtit  tlie  wood-wot1c»  and  the 
Tesael  became  anmaoageable.  Two  hondred  per- 
sons were  horned  or  drowned,  the  Are  or  the  water 
taking  in  some  oases  one  of  a  family,  in  others, 
leaving  onlj  one ;  while  those  who  were  saved  from 
the  burning  wreck  were  left  destitute  at  the  verj 
threshohi  of  their  future  home.  The  three  events 
form  the  principal  accidents,  as  thej  are  termed,  of 
a  month.  **  Accidental  '*  erroneously  describes  the 
negligence  by  which  in  each  case  they  occurred. 
They  were  the  consequences  of  carelessness — cul- 
pable and  punishable  carelessness — and  a  reckless 
disregard  of  life  is  the  origin  of  more  than  one-half 
of  the  great  accidents  that  from  day  to  day  occur 
in  our  own  and  in  other  lands.  The  steamer  is 
said  to  have  been  on  fire  before  leaving  Quebec, 
and  its  destruction  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  erroneous  use  of  timber  work,  altogether 
unprotected,  near  the  furnace.  Another  and  rival 
steamer  was  slightly  in  advance  ;  and  therefore  the 
furnace  was  heated  rapidly  for  a  race.  This  is  the 
common  supposition,  and  it  is  probably  true. 
The  fire  in  the  harbour  may  have  been  extin- 
guished before  the  vessel  commenced  the  upward 
voyage ;  bat  the  warning  was  neglected.  Severe 
punishpient  was  awarded  in  Scotland  to  the  sur- 
viving officers  of  a  wrecked  steamer,  who  were 
charged  with  negligence  and  recklessness  in  work- 
ing their  vessel ;  and  until  the  American  and  Co- 
lonial officers  meet  punbhment  instead  of  sympathy 
for  affairs  of  this  nature,  hundreds  of  passengers 
win  continue  occasionally  to  be  burned  or  drowned 
in  maintaining  races  on  the  rivers,  that  on  an 
average,  perhaps,  do  not  save  twenty  minutes  in 
as  many  hours. 

The  railway  companies  of  this  country  have 
r^ntly  been  fined  heavily  in  the  form  of  damages 
on  the  occurrence  of  accidents,  arising  from  the 
omission  of  duties  by  their  servants,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bss  by  the  destruction  of  their  own 
property;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  these  in- 
flictions have  convinced  them  that  the  employ- 
ment of  an  adequate  number  of  servants  is  the 
cheaper  mode  of  conducting  their  busmess.  They 
accent  the  risk  for  a  doubtful,  and  certainly  a  very 
fmall  gain,  in  the  meantime ;  and  they  will  only 
abandon  that  course  by  the  pecuniary  pressure  of 
verdicts.  Personal  punishment  has  been  proposed 
as  the  better  security  for  safe  travelling,  but  it  only 
reaches  subordinates,  for  the  real  authors  of  the 
mischief  cannot  be  held  personally  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  their  servants;  although  the  latter 
may  have  been  selected  from  an  inferior  class,  may 
be  too  few  for  the  work,  or  wrought  down  into 
absolute  stupidity  at  the  time. 

The  mail  at  the  close  of  last  month  brought 
lamentable  intelligence  from  India.  At  Delhi  and 
Meer^t  the  mutinies  of  native  soldiers  had  been 
attended  by  cruelties  of  a  very  gross  kind,  and  by 
the  death  of  European  ladies  and  children.  The 
slaughter  of  men  in  combat  by  mutineers  might 
require  a  red  retribution.  The  slaughter  of  ladies 
and  ohiidren  is  another  kind  of  wrong  for  which 


Europeans,  or  oertunly  Soropeans  of  tte  Vorti 
admit  and  ask  no  apology  and  no  exeue.  ft 
closes  for  ever,  or  for  all  tim^  the  doof  of 
mercy.  The  reply  to  that  is  the  extenmoatioa  of 
the  parties  engaged  in  the  offence.  This  oplm 
was  plain  and  settled  from  the  first  mtiau&&of 
these  murders receivedby telegraph.  Neitdajordm 
were  out,  and  regiments  engaged  in  pre^ntioo 
for  the  circum- Africa  voyage.  Vcssd  after  mi 
departs  with  its  many  armed  men.  Yean  vil 
come  and  pass  before  any  of  them  can  look  a 
home,  and  homely  soenes  again.  Many  of  tW 
will  "  return  no  more."  An  army  of  twentj-fiw 
thousand  men  are  under  orders  for  the  Eait ;  nd 
armies  of  double  or  treble  that  number  will  foQov, 
if  they  be  needed.  The  slaughters  of  ^  pist 
will  be  obliterated  in  those  of  the  future;  and \k 
mutineers  of  Delhi  will  learn  months  henee^  if 
they  have  not  learned  ere  now,  that  the  westen 
arm  may  be  distant,  but  is  strong ;  and  veiterB 
wrath  often  cool,  but  when  cool,  most  stem  vA 
terrible  in  its  dealings. 

A  comparison  between  the  importance  of  tiiM 
events  is  scarcely  practicable.  The  first,  secood,  lad 
third  comprehend  a  known  quantity  of  sofferiflg^or 
one  that  might  be  ascertained;  but  the  foortk 
implies  consequences  that  no  man  could  estimitei 
and  that  already  greatly  transcend  those  of  &Qil>' 
mitous  accident,  even  of  the  greatest  magniiade. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  acodental  calamities,  or 
even  in  the  revolt,  has  been  very  limited  indeet 
when  contrasted  with  that  bestowed  on  erine  in 
its  history.  If  mystery  be  an  inciting  fkaei 
in  popular  feeling,  the  Indian  mutiny  has  mjstaitt 
that  might  gorg^  the  greatest  appetite  for  liornbh 
tales.  Still  the  death  of  one  person  hy  p<»»»i 
and  the  consequent  dapger  to  the  life  of  anotker, 
has  occupied  a  larger  portion  of  "  British  readisf 
during  the  month,  than  the  thrilling  histories  of  tk 
catastrophe  on  the  Jumna. 

That  case  will  form  one  among  the  odcW» 
causes  of  the  century,  and  its  termination  bi 
even  enhanced  its  mterest ;  yet  the  public  sentiaeBt 
on  these  subjects  requires  amendment^  for  it  seeotf 
most  unreasonable  that  the  crimes  of  two  iadin* 
duab,  confined  closely  to  their  personal  proosil' 
ings,  should  occupy  a  greater  part  in  the  ptW* 
mind  than  events  that  involve  almost  neeesaariij 
the  lives  of  ten  thousand  men. 

The  case  of  WDliam  Palmer,  of  Bngdej,f« 
not  more  notorious  last  year  than  the  tiiil » 
Madeleine  Smith  in  the  present  month ;  hot  tM 
result  has  been  different,  and  the  romsnee  of  tk 
Glasgow  trial  involves  a  dasa  of  coniideriboM 
remote  from  the  gambling  and  horse  rtdaf  tw 
induced  the  Staffordshire  crime. 

The  prisoner,  whose  trial  in  Edinbuirii  CWJ- 
menced  on  the  last  day  of  June,  and  endw  on  « 
9th  of  July,  was  a  young  lady»  not  more  vm 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  a  pnj 
fessionai  gentleman  in  Glasgow,  very  highly  vd 
widely  celebrated  in  his  professbn,  and  occaBJ^ 
an  excellent  position  in  society.   Tber       ' 
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bd  boon  pelobra^d  for  panoiMl  a^traotioai,  ef en 
ia  a  town  wUcIi  olaims  to  be  the  seoond  io  the 
empire.  At  the  eod  of  Januarj  last  she  had  ea- 
gaged  to  marry  a  partner  in  one  p(  the  oldest 
mercantile  firms  in  that  oitj — a  man  of  great  ootn- 
mercial  reputation — and  matters  proceeded  in  the 
Qsoal  W9J  for  nearlj  two  months,  when  a  horrible 
diseloaare  occoned. 

The  Udj  had  a  prior  friend,  oooupjing  a  different 
position,  certainly,  from  her  own,  or  from  that  of 
ber  second  suitor  —  a  subordinate  derk  in  a 
Glasgow  house — ^who  died  suddenly  on  the  93  rd 
of  March,  and  was  found  to  ha^e  been  poisoned 
by  a  gigantic  dose  of  arsenic.  The  connexion  of 
Madeleine  Smith  with  his  death  was  established, 
so  far  as  that  he  would  not  ha?e  died  in  GUsgow 
on  that  day,  except  for  a  note  whioh  she  had  written, 
requesting  him  to  meet  her.  She  evidently  wrote 
that  note  in  ignorance  of  his  absenoe  from  town, 
ind  appointed  Saturday  night,  the  9l8t,  for  their 
neeting.  He  was  at  Bridge  of  Allan,  some  thirty 
ntles  out  of  Glasgow,  and  only  received  this  note 
)n  the  morning  of  the  93nd  of  March.  This  cir- 
>umstance  was  not  explained  when  the  tale  found 
ts  way  into  the  newspapers,  and  was  told  with 
ixaggeratioqs  and  mystifioations  in  every  house- 
loU ;  and  so  it  was  clear  to  the  apprehension  of 
(Tery  gossip  in  the  land,  and  the  several  millions 
)f  good  people  who  decry  and  eschew  the  frailty  of 
roeaiping,  that  a  young  lady  had  very  deliberately 
murdered  one  lover  in  order  that  she  might  marry 
jiotber,  and  a  wealthier  friend ;  for  it  was  ascer- 
ained  that  she  had  made  three  separate  purchases 
tf  arsenic  some  time  previously  to  the  death  of  her 
tarlier  acquaintance*  and  in  each  instance^  under 
I  false  pretence. 

The  evidence  on  the  trial  proved  the  facility  of 
ibtainlng  this  poison  in  Glasgow.  Storekeepers 
t  chemical  and  print  works  admitted  that  they 
>lace  large  qua&tities  of  arsenic  in  open  casks  ia 
beir  warehouses.  The  persons  engaged  in  their 
^usineee,  and  even  visitors,  have  access  to  these 
aska,  and  those  who  have  them  more  partieularly 
nder  ihrir  charge  admit  that  they  could  not  dis- 
over  the  abstracticm  of  considerable  quantities. 
'be  phrase  in  their  language,  means  quantities 
tiat  would  destroy  a  ^tidion  of  men  or  a 
laadron  of  horses.  They  keep  and  sell,  or  nse, 
tiis  miiieral  pcHson,  not  by  the  ounce  or  the  pound, 
ut  in  tons.  These  circumstances  must  have  been 
enerally  known  before  this  trial ;  yet  the  Legis* 
Ltui^  in  ^deaTOuring  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
oisona^  some  time  since,  confined  their  measure 
Kolnaivelj  to  apothecaries'  shops ;  or  obedience  to 
«  enaetments  has  been  confined  to  them  alone ; 
Bt  iho  business  done  hj  dmggists  in  this  par- 
cfolmt  poison  must  be  Tory  limited  indeed,  when 
ootiasted  wHh  its  deliveiy  and  use  lor  manulao- 
arisg  purposes. 

^The  oompacative  ignorance  id  the  worid  evinced 
y  the  legal  and  scientific  gentlemen  engaged  in 
lorwwding  the  ends  of  justice,''  in  this  case, 
lomU  he  aaraaiag^  if  it  might  not  possiUy  lead  to 


lomebody  being  hanged  without  adeqoaic  cause  or 

clear  evidence.  The  legal  gentlemen  proved  the 
purdiase  of  arsenic  by  Madeleine  Smith  in  two 
shops  on  three  days,  without  concealment ;  for,  in 
each  case  a  receipt  was  signed,  and  in  one  of  them 
the  arsenic  was  charged  to  her  father's  account. 
The  purchases  were  alleged  to  be  made  for  the 
destruction  of  rats  at  their  country  house,  but  the 
gardener  there  proved  that  they  had  no  rats  to  be 
destroyed,  and  the  arsenic  was  said  to  be  used  for 
cosmetic  purposes,  by  solution  and  washing  with 
arsenicated  water.  Some  medical  men  alleged 
that  the  custom  was  Tcry  dangerous,  and  they  are 
correct ;  because  the  face  is  the  object  of  cosmetic 
attentbn,  and  arsenicated  water  can  neither  be 
beneficial  for  the  eyes,  nor  in  dose  proximity  with 
the  month ;  but  the  assertbn  that  it  would  pro- 
duce immediate  and  iigurious  consequences  on  the 
skin»  although  benevolently  intended  perhaps,  was 
erroneous.  One  medical  gentleman  on  the  oppo- 
site side  prepared  a  wash,  and  chivabously  operated 
on  his  own  hands  and  face  to  prove  the  error  of 
his  opponent.  He  was  successful,  for  no  apparent 
evil  befel  their  texture ;  yet  the  Lord  Advocate 
assured  him  that  he  might  yet  suffer  for  his 
arguwieiUum  ad  homnem  in  his  person. 

The  worthy  doctor  might  have  been  spared  thb 
danger  by  any  one  of  &Ye  hundred  witnesses  who^ 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  require  to  use 
arsenicated  mixtures,  with  no  design  whatever  on 
their  complexions,  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  labour.  The  artizans  in  more  than  one  trade, 
or  the  shepherds  in  the  pastoral  districts,  bring 
this  poison  not  for  a  few  moments,  but  for  houn^ 
into  contact  with  their  arms  and  hands  in  their 
common  duties.  They  do  not  immediately  meet 
with  any  inconvenience  from  its  use,  but  it  must 
be  opposed  to  their  general  health,  and  would  be 
still  more  dangerous  if  the  skin  were  broken. 
The  discovery  of  a  substitute  for  its  use  in  these  oasea 
would  be  an  achievement  w<^hy  of  science,  but 
the  differences  among  the  scientific  witnesses  re- 
specting the  possibility  of  doing  what  is  done 
daily,  by  hundreds  of  honest  artiaans  and  shepherds, 
in  their  calling,  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  scientific  opinions. 

The  practice  could  only  be  followed  by  extremely 
foolish  persons  for  oosmetic  purposes ;  especially 
as  the  obfcct  sought — a  piece  of  unhealthy  decep- 
tion—cannot be  obtained  by  that  risk ;  for  those 
who  are  obliged  to  allow  this  mixture  to  get  into 
connexion  with  their  arms  and  hands  are  unable 
to  see  any  advantage,  or  anything  whatever,  im- 
mediately resulting  from  its  use ;  but  that  fact 
merely  shows  "the  possibility"  of  having  done 
what  some  gentlemen  professed  to  doubt  oould 
hare  been  effected ;  and  what  other  gentlemen  do 
not  seem  to  know  is  performed,  on  a  large  scale 
daily,  at  their  doors,  not  certably  upon  the  face, 
for  that  must  be  hazardous ;  although  not  for  the 
cutaneous  reasons  suggested  in  these  examinationa. 
The  case  was  considered  a  complete  and  re- 
markable example   of    circumstantial    evidence. 
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PnUie  feiltag  wm  rouod  agtintt  the  pntoner  and 
the  crime.  A  host  of  crown  Itwjcrs  and  their 
•lerka  were  emplojed  in  the  ooUeotion  of  more 
CTidence,  and  the  prepartion  of  papers.  The  trial 
was  remof  ed  to  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary^  and 
yet  the  prisoner  was  obliged  in  Scotch  phraseology 
*'  to  ran  her  letters,**  which,  being  traulated  into 
*  oar  modem  language  means  to  STail  herself  of  an 
old  Scotch  law,  whereby  if  the  crown  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  trial  of  an  accused  person  within  the 
time  allowed  by  law  after  the  accused  has  giTcn 
notice  of  the  wish  to  be  tried,  the  proceedings  ter- 
minate. That  law  was  the  safeguard  of  Scotland, 
against  those  imprisonmeotsy  before  trial  for  inde- 
finite periods  that  disgrace  continental  countries ; 
and  was  adopted  for  political  purposes  probably, 
althoogh  it  hu  been  applied  to  all  cases. 

EmUe  L'Angelier,  wu  a  person  of  thirty  years 
of  age,  a  native  of  Jersey,  who  was  in  Edinburgh 
in  1851,  in  search  of  a  situatioa  as  a  seedsman. 
His  father  wu  a  market  gardener  in  Jersey,  and 
he  had  come  to  Scotland  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
employment  He  indulged  in  yague  statements  of 
former  greatness  among  the  persons  in  Edinburgh, 
whom  he  knew,  and  those  whom  he  met  in  Dundee, 
where  he  obtained  the  employment  that  he  required. 
He  had  fought  in  the  revolutionary  collisions  of 
France,  and  aliliough  a  native  of  Jersey  where 
the  vernacular  is  not  very  pure,  he  spoke  French 
sufficiently  well  to  convince  his  friends  in  Dundee, 
that  he  might  have  gone  through  the  adventures 
in  France  which  he  related.  He  seemed  to  be 
more  fortunate  in  attracting  the  attention  of  ladies 
than  of  employers.  He  hsd  an  9S$ir  of  the  heart 
in  France ;  but  that  was  perhaps  apociyphal.  An 
English  lady  of  eminent  wealth— not  the  least 
useful  attraction — had  next  stolen  his  heart,  and 
then  trifled  with  his  affections  in  a  manner  that 
drove  him  mad,  sent  him  running  wild  through  the 
country  for  fourteen  days,  and  induced  him  to 
contemplate  suicide.  A  lady  of  Fife  had  next 
reciprocated  his  tender  regards,  and  after  promising 
to  me^e  the  refugee  happy,  had  prudently  gone 
and  made  herself  happy  with  some  other  person, 
whom  she  married  in  a  most  commonplace  numner. 
This  additional  misfortune  was  one  of  the  more 
prominent  in  a  life  of  disappointment  connected 
with  females. 

L'Angelier,  while  in  Dundee,  boasted  that  he 
used  arsenio-^that  there  was  no  danger  in  it — and 
that  it  improved  the  complexion.  This  dream- 
stance  was  established  upon  unimpeachable  evidence 
during  the  trial.  His  character  altogether  was  of 
a  kind  that  even  the  Lord-Advocate  gave  op  as 
entirely  indefensible,  in  his  accusation  of  Miss 
Smith. 

L*Augelier,  as  he  appeared  in  Glasgow  some 
years  since,  occupied  the  position  of  a  junior  pack- 
ing clerk  in  the  house  of  Huggius  and  Ck).  He 
was  a  person  of  insinuating  address,  and  assumed, 
in  some  quarters,,  religious  professions  and  views. 
His  character  appears  to  have  been  broadly  mixed, 
for  one  of  his  friends  broke  off  the  acquaintance. 


upon  the  oecorrence  of  hit  own  maniage^  lod 
on  the  score  that  somethings  which  might  not  ]tr 
with  bachelor  habits^  was  unbecoming  in  marmd 
life.  He  was  frequentiy  ill ;  but  he  seemed  able 
to  gather  up  his  spirits  after  each  complaint^  sod, 
somehow,  procured  introductions  to  persona  of  good 
standing  in  society,  and  to  others  of  none.  Hii 
prospects  as  a  junior  derk  at  thirty  years  of  age 
were  not  peculiarly  good ;  and  he  appeared  to  hare 
no  better  quality  than  vanity,  which  bora  bin 
through  his  difficulties  well 

Madeleine  Hamilton  Smith,  when  she  returned 
from  school  to  her  father^s  house,  was  a  girl  of 
eighteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  She  was  ottuillj 
introduced  to  L'Angelier  in  the  street  by  a  young 
friend.  He  improved  the  opening,  and  having 
corrupted  tiiis  young  girl's  mind  by  a  clandestine 
acquaintauce,  snd  a  correspondence  conducted 
against  her  father's  will,  she  stood,  at  twenty  one 
years  of  age,  for  nine  days  at  the  bar  of  her  eon* 
try's  highest  court,  charged  with  the  murder  of  tbe 
man  wfao^  moving  in  a  very  different  sphere  in 
society  from  that  in  which  she  had  been  for  some 
years  esteemed  and  respected,  had  been  her  sedocer. 

This  was  the  charge  supported  by  an  array  of 
eighty  to  ninety  witnesses^  by  all  the  talent  of 
the  Crown  lawyers :  and  by  a  complicated  chain  of 
droumstantial  evidence,  which  was  nevertbdesi 
defective  alike  in  fact  and  motive ;  as  was  instin^ 
tively  fdt  by  the  audience  as  the  proceedings  went 
on  to  the  dote,  ending  in  a  verdict  of  not  guUty  on 
one  point  and  not  proven  on  the  others — a  verdict 
received  in  a  singular  manner  for  a  Scotdi  Court 
by  long  and  loud  applause ;  but  a  Tctdict  whiek 
might  have  been  reversed  if  Madeleine  Smith  hsd 
been  absolntdy  friendless  and  poor. 

Therefore  the  proceedings  are  extremdy  im- 
portant, for  they  show  the  danger  of  trustii^ 
implidUy  to  circumstantial  evidence.  For  that 
reason,  and  for  another,  we  propose  to  notice  tbs 
leading  features  of  this  trial,  and  we  may  foUov 
the  track  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  speech  as  the 
best  guide  in  the  matter.  We  shall  not  reprodnct 
the  correspondence  read  in  the  court,  or  minista 
in  any  manner  to  the  minds  diseaaed,  that  find 
{Measure  in  tracing  the  maces  of  moral  pdhition ; 
or,  to  another  class  who  live  upon  the  details  of 
horrible  tragedies.  But  this  strange  trial,  and 
the  strange  events  in  which  it  originated,  pos- 
sess characteriBtics  of  enduring  and  pvUic  inte- 
rest. 

The  second  reason  which  induces  us  to  notioe 
the  proceedings  on  the  trial  b  its  treatment  by 
the  public  prosecutors.  The  letters  and  papen 
found  in  the  desk  and  the  drawers  of  the  pd« 
soned  man  were  not  inventoried.  Tbey  were 
handed  from  one  person  to  another.  The  derb 
might,  even  have  taken  the  letters  home  for 
thdr  own  amusement  and  the  gratification  of 
their  friends.  The  utmost  looseness  pracUcaUe 
in  a  case  of  this  nature  was  followed,  and  then 
the  defence  was  refused  a  copy  of  the  doen- 
ments  on  which^thd  proeecation  was  to  found. 
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The  refusal  may  be  consistent  with  the  habit  in 
these  cases,  but  it  is  a  very  bad  habit,  and  one 
that  should  be  abandoned. 

The  ends  of  justice  are  perpetaally  quoted  as 
reasons  for  several  evils,  by  those  who  forget 
that  they  speak  in  the  plural  number :  that  there 
leallj  are  endt  of  justice,  and  not  one  end  only, 
as  they  seem  to  suppose.  Justice  has  two  ends : 
acquittal  and  condemnation,  and  is  not  more  satis- 
fied by  the  second  than  by  the  first.  Profes- 
sional men,  we  fear,  forget  that  truth.  They 
are  employed,  or  they  think  that  they  are  em- 
ployed merely  to  secure  the  conviction  of  the  pri- 
soner. That  may,  or  may  not  be  the  end  of  justice 
required,  in  the  case  before  them.  The  death  of 
an  UDOcent  person  could  not  consist,  with  the  ends 
of  justice ;  yet  we  have  had  lamentable  examples 
of  this  nature,  originating  perhaps  in  the  dash  of 
eoloar  thrown  over  the  evidence  by  the  anxiety  of 
the  prosecuting  official  to  obtain  a  verdict.  Tor 
that  purpose  he  should  not  resort  to  misrepresen- 
tation. That  is  inconsistent  even  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  far  more  incon- 
nstent  with  that  of  the  public  prosecutor. 

1%e  Lord  Advocate  in  this  case  commenced  by 
telling  the  jury  tbat  the  evidence  did  not  leave  the 
possibility  of  escape  for  the  prisoner;  although 
being  an  intelligent  man  he  must  have  felt  that 
the  entire  evidence  had  broken  down.  One  fact 
seemed  undeniable,  namely — that  L'Angelier  died 
on  the  23rd  March,  from  arsenic.  The  Lord  Ad- 
vocate allowed  that  the  quantity  found  in  his  body 
was  veiy  great.  It  was  so  great  that  the  medical 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  thought  that  it  could 
not  have  been  taken  involuntarily.  From  two  to 
six  grains  of  arsenic  cause  death.  That  body 
contained  200  grains.  L*AngeIier  had  been  ill  on 
the  22nd  February,  and,  prisoner  purchased  arsenic 
on  the  19th  of  that  month. 

The  public  prosecutor,  without  observing  the 
^laration  of  the  person  with  whom  L*Angelier 
resided,  that  he  did  not  leave  her  house  on  the 
S2od,  asserted  broadly  and  distinctly  that  he  had 
l>een  bj  her  poisoned.  The  latter  bought  arsenic 
>g^n  at  a  subsequent  date.  She  requested  to  see 
L'Aogelier  on  the  21st  March ;  he  came  to  town 
on  the  22nd.  No  evidence  was  adduced  that  he 
lud  been  on  that  night  near  the  residence  of  the 
prisoner,  he  told  no  person  that  he  was  going 
there,  no  person  that  he  had  been  there :  but  after 
bemg  out  of  his  lodgings  for  five  and  a- half  hours 
he  returned  ill—  he  became  worse—  he  was  seen 
bj  00  medical  man  for  four  hotirs  further,  and  he 
died  in  seven  hours.  We  revert  to  the  200 
9^ns  which  his  body  contained.  Where  did 
thej  come  from  P  If  this  girl  had  thrice 
sttempted  to  poison  her  seducer,  because  he 
ixld  that  position,  the  first  and  second  doses 
must  have  contained  between  them  under  twelve 
S^nins,  for  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  that 
would  leave  188  grains  for  the  third  and  final  at- 
^pt.  The  medical  witnesses  admit  that  no  man 
^vonld  tak%  that  amount  of  arsenic  without  his 


knowledge.  If  he  did  take  it  at  oucc,  would  he 
live  for  nine  or  ten  hours  ?  If  it  were  adminis* 
tered'  to  poison,  how  could  it  be  conveyed  P  Not 
in  liquids  certainly,  because  the  necessary  quantity 
would  be  more  than  any  person  could  swallow. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  suppose  that  the 
prisoner  could  have  given  to  L'Angelier  so  much 
arsenic  by  any  contrivance,  yet  to  the  public  prose- 
cutor nothing  was  dearer  than  that  she  did  give 
him  the  poison. 

She  purchased  arsenic,  however,  three  times. 
She  misrepresented  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
required ;  but  she  bought  it  publicly,  in  shops 
where  she  was  well  known,  to  use,  she  said,  as  a 
cosmetic,  and  she  gave  a  receipt  in  each  case.  If 
she  only  bought  her  arsenic  for  poisoning  purposes, 
she  needed  not  so  many  purchases.  One  would 
have  been  sufficient.  The  fact  of  three  quantitie 
being  bought  within  a  short  time,  so  far  as  it 
demonstrates  anything,  proves  that  it  was  required 
for  some  purpose,  not  creditable  and  not  criminal* 
The  Lord  Advocate  took  a  different  view  un- 
fairly. 

The  arsenic  purchased  by  her  was  either  coloured 
with  indigo,  or  mixed  with  soot.  The  sootj 
arsenic  could  not  have  been  swallowed  to  the 
extent  of  88  grains,  without  leaving  traces  of 
soot  in  the  stomach.  The  indigoed  arsenic  must 
have  left  colour.  The  Lord  Advocate  surmounted 
these  facts  by  telling  the  jury  that  the  chemists 
who  investigated  the  stomach  of  L*Angelier  were 
not  desired  to  look  for  indigo  or  soot ;  but  they 
would  have  found  them  without  looking  specially^ 
and  must  have  teen  them  if  they  had  been  there. 
The  fact  disconnects  the  purchases  by  Miss 
Smith  from  the  poison  of  which  this  man  died. 

It  is  imprudent  to  hang  people  upon  suspicion, 
and  without  evidence  that  an  opportunity  existed 
of  committing  crime.  The  Lord  Advocate  could 
not  trace  L'Angelier  to  Miss  Smith's  house  on  the 
22nd  of  March  ;  but  her  time  was  accounted  for 
as  clearly  as  that  of  any  person's  can  be,  who 
retires  to  rest  at  eleven  to  half- past  eleven,  and  is 
found  in  bed  at  eight  next  morning.  L'Angelier 
was  strictly  forbidden  from  making  the  slightest 
noise  at  door,  or  window,  or  even  on  the  pavement. 

He  was  a  visitor,  whom  his  friend  waited  and 
watched  for  at  her  window,  without  a  light.  He 
dropped  his  note  in  at  the  window,  and  their 
interviews  for  some  time  had  been  confined  to 
that  process.  He  had  disregarded  two  appoint- 
ments, for  the  prisoner  clearly  did  not  know  that 
he  was  in  the  couutry,  and  it  is  improbable  that 
she  would  wait  on  a  night  for  which  no  appoint- 
ment had  been  made.  But,  said  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, you  cannot  account  for  L'Angelier  on  that 
night.  If  he  was  not  with  you,  where  was  he  P 
The  idea,  was  the  most  absurd  ever  put  in  a  court 
of  justice.  For  persons  have  difficulty  in  proving 
their  own  proceedings,  and  far  less  can  they  ex- 
plain those  of  another  person,  while  the  omu  pnh 
bandi  rests  not  on  the  aqcused,  but  with  the 
accuser.  .  ^  . 
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Motives  have  to  be  examined  in  all  aooosationt 
of  this  character,  and  unless  the  prisoner  was  the 
most  stupid  person  in  Glasgow,  or  thereby,  no 
human  being  in  or  out  of  that  citj  was  more  in- 
terested in  preserving  the  life  that  was  destroyed. 
He  held  possession  of  her  letters.  His  deifth 
Uidef  any  circumstances  would  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  strangers.  His  death  under  siispicious 
eircumstances  would  render  them  public  Her 
safety  therefore  consisted  with  his  safety,  and  his 
death  was  ruin  in  her  circumstances.  The  motive 
to  commit  the  crime  was  not  only  therefore  defi- 
eient,  but  all  her  interest  lay  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, at  least  for  a  time,  and  until  the  letters  were 
returned. 

She  bought  arsenic  to  use  as  a  cosmetic.  In  a 
letter  dated  long  previously  to  L*Angelier's  death, 
she  mentions  to  him  that  she  is  using  the  stuff. 
Wu  be  likely  to  teach  her  the  use  of  this  danger- 
ous mineral?  Evidence  was  adduced  that,  five 
years  siuoe,  he  had  advised  its  use  to  another,  and 
stated  that  he  took  it  himself.  Thus,  perhaps,  the 
secret  of  the  cosmetic  application  is  reached.  But 
•oe  secret  implies  another.  If  L'Angelier  had, 
live  years  previously,  described  himself  truly  as  aa 
arsenic  eater,  he  continued  the  practice,  probably. 
If  so,  the  frequent  a«d  violebt  bowel  coroplaiuts  to 
which  he  was  subjected  would  be  explained.  The 
want  of  the  drug  in  his  case  would  be  fatal ;  and, 
having  been  in  the  country  for  some  time,  his 
wual  stimulant  may  have  run  out,  and  he  Buty 
have  neither  been  poisoned  nor  committed  suicide  ; 


but  died  the  victim  of  a  horrible  praetiee.    Osr 
purpose,  however,  is   not  to    trace   the  ciroam- 
stances  of  this  case,  but  to  complain  of  the  condact 
of  the  prosecutor.     It  matters  not  that  the  pri- 
soner had  been  deceived  and  was   beeome  a  de- 
ceiver— that  her  moral  feelings  were  Umated  to  a 
moat  lamentable  extent ;  or  that  sbe  was  eadea- 
vouring  to  over-reach  a  person  of  greater  pnefciee 
than  herself  in  this  kind  of  Bcgotiatioos.    Thne 
facts   do   not  justify  the  public   prosecutor    in 
saying  and  repeating,  and   again    repeating,  the 
assurance  that  L'Aiigelier  did  go  to  that  house ; 
that  it  is  certain  he  was  there ;  that  he  did  «Nike 
hb  presence  known ;  that  he  had   aa   interviev 
with  the  prisoner — matters  that  he  was  bound  to 
prove  if  he  eould,  and  not  to  allege  unless  he  coald 
prove  them.      We  refer  to  this  matter  on  that  ae- 
count;  for,  if  Madeleine  Smith  had  beea  a  yoasg 
person  in  the  same  position  in  life  as  L^Aageliar— 
if  she  had  been  without  friends,  who  ecnU  aad 
who  did  expend  several  thousand  ponnda  in  hex 
defence,  it  is  probable,  with  similar  (tiligenoe^  simi- 
lar concealments  of  one  ebss  of  iniSerenees,  sinilar 
temerity  in  asserting  another.     She  na%hi  have 
been  hung  ere  now  exactly  u  Siaa  leaning  was 
hung  in  London,  and  certainty  without  being  man 
guilty  or  more  innoetnt  than  she  was  upon  hsr 
acquittal. 

Circumstantial  evidence  is  always  dangerois, 
but  is  doubly  hasardous  if  it  be  twined  and  twisted 
into  unnatural  poeitions  by  all  the  ingenuity  the 
Crovm  lawyers  can  «npk)y. 


TWENTY-SEVEN    YEARS    OF    A    COSMOPOLITE'S    LIFE; 
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PAGES  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

OHITTOOE—  CONTmUBD. 

OiTB  of  the  greatest  attractions  to  the  migority  of 
our  bachelor  colony  was  undoubtedly  the  racket 
court*  which  was  situated  in  a  very  eentral  posi- 
tion, and  crowded  of  a  week  day  from  $  to  8  a.m., 
and  from  4  to  6  p.m.  by  players  and  spectators ; 
the  interval  was  far  too  hot  to  admit  of  such 
violent  exercise,  either  with  pleasure  or  safety. 
Gambling  preva^  to  a  limited  extent,  but  not 
much  was  ever  wagered  on  the  results  of  a  match, 
and  after  all  ^he  game  depended  entirely  upon  the 
akili  and  activity  of  the  performers.  My  greatest 
antagonist  was  the  black  markee  himself  with 
whom  I  have  played,  and  lost,  too,  many  a  score 
games.  After  the  morning  racket  outches,  we 
UAualiy  separated  for  the  forenoon,  each  one  re- 
pairing to  his  respective  home  for  breakfast,  with 


appetites  keen  set,  and  such  fare  as  most  make 
any  old  Indian's  mouth  water  even  at  the  hare 
recollection.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
presents  a  more  refreshing  and  entioing  appear- 
ance than  an  Indian  breakfast,  spread  on  a  table 
usually  placed  in  the  coolest  and  shadiest  side  of 
the  capacious  and  venetian-biinded  verandahs,  fiy 
nine  o'clock,  the  usual  breakfast-hour,  the  sun  bad 
generally  managed  to  emit  rays  sufiknently  hot  to 
par-bake  any  European.  It  was,  therefore,  no 
small  luxury  to  jump  off  the  pony's  baok,  and 
make  all  speed  towards  the  bath-room;  where 
stood  a  truculent  palkee  bearer,  in  ready  attend- 
ance, with  some  half  dozen  large  chatties*  of  de- 
liciously  cool  water,  which  in  his  coarse  he 
soused  over  your  head,  taking  away  your  bitatb, 
and  causing  a  momentary  shock,  which  was  onl^ 

*  jSarthenvan  jars. 
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sdferable  from  the  intensely  delightful  sensation 
that  ensaed,  when,  after  being  well  rubbed  down 
and  encased  in  clean  apparel,  light  withal,  and 
suited  for  Indian  climates,  we  sanntered  back  to- 
wards the  breakfast-table,  cool  and  invigorated, 
and  with  appetites  that  would  scarcely  disgrace  a 
wolf.  It  little  signified  whether  one  or  twenty 
were  expected  to  sit  down  to  breakfast ;  it  was 
immaterial  whether  bachelor  or  benedict,  pater- 
familias or  subaltern,  there,  sure  as  the  morning 
came,  was  a  long  table  covered  with  snowy  white 
cloth;  spotless  withal,  and  covered  with  such 
templing  fare  as  only  Indian  climate  and  Indian 
salaries  could,  combined,  produce  every  morning. 
Herein  also  consisted  the  pride  and  the  rivalry  of 
the  vwrious  butlers  and  dubashes  employed  by  the 
civil  and  military  officers.  The  art  of  laying  out 
a  table  was  a  perfect  study,  and  certainly,  to  do 
tbem  justice,  they  succeeded  to  admiration.  In 
costly  china  jars ;  in  equally  costly  cut  glass ;  in 
china  plates  and  dishes  of  every  elegant  pattern, 
were  flowers,  fruits,  preserves,  cherries,  pickles,  de- 
villed tnrkies,  sudden  deaths  (chickens  slaughtered 
and  broiled  while  yet  quivering),  rice,  chutnies, 
eggs,  omellettes,  cold  meat,  ham,  jellies,  jams, 
muffins,  toast,  bread  and  butter,  tamarind -fish, 
broiled  prawns,  and  sometimes  fish — a  rarity  up 
country,  but  plentiful  and  delicious  at  Madras 
itself.  In  short,  all  that  Europe  and  Asia  com- 
bined produce  in  the  way  of  edible  luxury,  either 
in  a  fresh  or  preserved  condition,  constituted  the 
dailj  display  on  those  Chittoor  breakfast  tables, 
and  people  of  fastidious  appetites  had  only  to  cast 
their  eye  along  the  table  to  fix  upon  some  dainty 
adapted  to  their  fancy.  The  sweet  perfume  of  the 
orange  blossom ;  the  quantity  of  lemon  leaves  inter- 
spersed with  the  flowers ;  the  delicious  perfume 
of  the  mangoes ;  the  grateful  aroma  of  the  tea  and 
coffer ;  the  pleasant  cool  air  of  the  punkah,  and 
the  fiery  but  fEimous  flavour  of  the  curried  snipes ; 
aH  these  combined  compel  me  to  desist  from 
further  descriptive  recollections,  from  sheer  despair 
and  rage  at  the  melancholy  fact  that  no  such 
odours,  no  such  breakfasts  salute  my  olfactory 
nerves  nowadays,  or  satisfy  the  cravings  of  my 
orieatal  appetite.  Those  were  no  crocodile  tears, 
those  lachrymose  drops,  which  succeeded  every 
repast  of  hot  eurry. 

After  breakfast  the  ladies  (if  there  were  any  in 
the  famfly)  betook  themselves  to  the  central  room 
— which  was  by  far  the  coolest  in  the  bouse — and 
there,  under  the  cool  influence  of  cuscuss  blinds, 
passed  the  forenoon  either  in  poring  over  novels  or 
practising  upon  the  piano.  The  gentlemen  also 
withdrew  to  the  shadiest  portion  of  the  compound 
— which  was  usually  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  some  tank  or  basin  of  water — and  here, 
nnder  the  influence  of  mild  Havannahs,  plotted 
amusements  and  mischief  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  Of  the  latter,  the  greater  portion  possessed 
a  lerj  hit  share,  and  I  remember  one  lark  which 
had  well-nigh  cost  some  of  them  more  than  a 
serere  reprimand  from  head-quarters. 


Six  unfortunate  donkeys  had  chanced  to  stray 
into  the  compound  of  the  Zillah  judge,  where,  at 
the  period  in  question,  were  assembled  a  riotous 
lot  of  youngsters,  including  many  strangers  tfeit 
had  passed  in  for  a  few  days'  racketing  from  the 
neighbouring  stations  of  Vellore  and  Areot.  To 
impound  these  unhappy  brutes,  and  try  them  by  a 
garrison  courtmartial,  was  the  work  of  a  very  few 
moments.  Previous  to  their  capture,  a  wretched 
monkey,  much  in  the  habit  of  receiving  its  own 
allowance  daily, — viz.,  more  kicks  than  halfpence, 
in  addition  to  its  grub— had  been  made  ridiculously 
drunk  by  being  treated  to  Maresebino,  and  other 
costly  liquors,  to  the  flavour  of  which  Jacko,  in 
common  with  his  companions,  had  become  amaz- 
ingly addicted.  To  lash  the  donkeys  together,  and 
Jacko  on  the  back  of  the  outermost,  was  the  ver- 
dict proclaimed  and  executed,  under  the  notion 
that  much  sport  would  speedily  ensue ;  unfortu- 
nately, one  more  obstinate  than  the  rest,  would 
persist  in  edging  towards  the  brink  of  ihe  tank, 
which  was  exceedingly  steep,  and  the  ewrth  giving 
away,  over  went  all  the  poor  neddies,  and  Jacko 
to  boot,  never,  alas  !  to  rise  again  Id  terra  ftrmas 
for,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  they  were 
drowned,  and  a  paragraph,  which  shortly  after  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  Madras  papers,  under  the 
head  of  "  Chattoor  Market  Report,**  stated,  as  a 
positive  fact,  that  "  donkeys  was  riz,"  the  same 
mail  that  brought  this  paper,  conveying  a  very 
severe  wigging  to  all  those  oflbials  who  had  a 
hand  in  the  perpetration  of 'such  cruelty. 

Very  shortly  after  thi«  catastrophe,  I,  myself, 
in  pr<^rid persond,  was  guilty  of  a  frolic  that  very 
nearly  cost  the  life  of  my  Httle  black  groom,  and 
which  might  have  entailed  upon  me  very  serious 
consequences,  though  the  result  was  purely  acoi« 
dental.  Hnppening  in  my  strolls  about  onr  capa- 
cious compound  to  stumble  over  a  couple  of  very 
ancient  wheels,  which  had  long  been  covered  over 
with  earth  and  foliage,  and  had  probably  once  be* 
longed  to  a  bullock-cart,  the  insane  notion  seized 
me  of  at  once  constructing  a  break  for  accustom- 
ing my  little  pony  to  harness.  Accordingly  the 
assistance  of  the  neaiiiest  blacksmith  was  imme- 
diately in  demand,  and  with  an  old  six  dozen  wine 
chest,  and  an  iron  bar,  we  conjointly  odnstmeted  a 
vehicle  such  as  I  doubt  whether  the  first  inventor 
of  wheeled  conveyances  ever  even  dreamed  of.  If 
not  elegant,  it  was  certainly  a  novelty,  and  not 
much  time  was  lost  in  putting  its  capacities  to  the 
test.  The  pony  was  duly  harnessed  with  ooir 
ropes,  and  being  attached  to  this  newly  patented 
break,  a  light  camp  stool  was  placed  in  the  wine- 
chest,  and  thereon  was  mounted  the  small  groom, 
whip  in  hand,  to  make  a  first  venture  by  driving 
round^the  compound.  AU  the  native  servants  and 
their  families  had  assembled  to  witness  the  result, 
when,  woeful  to  relate,  the  pony  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  such  akrming  encumbrances  attached  to 
its  tail,  made  off  at  full  speed,  and  like  a  wretch 
went  straight  towards  the  largest  tank  in  the 
compound,  and  before  the  evU  could  be  prevented, 
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had  plunged  head  foremost  over  a  bank  some 
thirty  feet  steep,  withdrifer,  vehicle,  and  all  at  its 
heels.  Lnckilj  the  tank  was  a  deep  one,  and  the 
somersault  shot  the  poor  black  boy  many  yards 
beyond  the  spot  where  pony  and  break  fell  with  a 
•plash  into  the  water.  The  boy  was  taken  out 
more  dead  than  alive,  though  more  from  fright 
than  any  other  injury.  The  pony  was  also  rescued, 
though  with  some  severe  contusions  from  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle  and  iron  bar,  and  this  was 
my  first,  as  it  proved  my  last,  attempt  at  coach- 
making.  I  was  so  terribly  alarmed  at  the  very 
idea  of  what  might  have  been  the  consequences, 
that  I  relinquished  experimentalising  in  this  or 
any  other  matter  for  many  a  long  year  after- 
wards. 

But  to  return  to  every  day  life  at  Chittoor. 
At  one  o'clock,  tiffin  was  always  ready  on  the 
table,  and  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  heat 
and  the  absence  of  all  exercise,  or  other  incentives 
to  appetite,  mostly  wc  did  ample  justice  to  it. 
8uch  as  had  to  attend  the  conrt  houses  or  cut- 
cherries  partook  of  it  there,  but  the  generality  of 
idlers  congregated  together,  when  devilled  chickens, 
hot  curries,  and  Hodgson's  ale,  ad  lib.,  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  It  is  surprising  what  a  quan- 
tity of  this  refreshing  beverage  Indians  partake 
of,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  sage  predictions 
of  doctors  relative  to  its  evil  effects  upon  their 
lives.  The  ladies,  bless  their  pretty  eyes,  gene- 
rally contrived  to  dispose  of  a  good  sized  bottle 
a  piece,  and  even  young  children  came  in  for  their 
share;  but  then  India  is  a  hot  and  a  thirsty 
country,  as  the  soldier  that  had  just  come  home 
said  to  the  raw  recruit  just  going  out,  when  the 
latter  demanded  anxiously  what  kind  of  a  place 
them  Heast  Hingies  was.  '*  What  kind  of  a  place. 
Bill !  bless  your  heart  a  stunning  country ;  you're 
always  a-dry,  and  there's  plenty  to  dtink.'*  After 
lunch  came  the  fashionable  visiting  hour,  when 
languid  and  die-away  ladies  sat  in  state  in  darkened 
rooms  to  receive  such  stray  idlers  as  might  chance 
to  stalk  in,  and  while  away  an  hour.  The  cere- 
mony and  conversation  on  such  occasions  were 
usually  as  unique  as  they  were  insipid.  Enter 
servant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  watch  in  the  hot 
verandah,  and  to  announce  the  Approach. 

"  Please  mum,  him  come  one  officer,  Sahib ;  is 
Bebi  Sahib  at  home  P" 

"  Yes,  Cassim,  or  no,"  according  to  Bebi  Sahib's 
inclination.  If  no,  enter  servant  with  a  card  ;  if 
yes,  enter  subaltern  in  red  jacket,  and  face  of  al- 
most rubicund  tinge.  After  the  usual  salutations, 
and  when  all  the  home  topics  of  conversation  had 
been  exhausted,  an  awful  pause  would  ensue. 
Lady  fanning  herself  langiiidly,  and  voting  the 
visitor  a  stupid  bore.  Visitor  swinging  his  forage 
cap  lazily  to  and  fro,  and  biting  the  strap,  in  vain 
expectation  of  the  lady  hitting  upon  something  to 
talk  about.  Once,  an  Irish  ensign  abruptly  broke 
the  paose — 

"Are  ye  fond  of  oysthers,  Mrs. V 

'*  Not  very,"  replied  the  astonished  lady. 


''  Och,  then,  it's  Pat  Gorman  of  onis  that  jon 
should  see  ating  them;  he's  the  boy  for  ojsthers; 
why,  he  boults  them  like  paies  (peas)." 

l^it  visitor,  and  next  day  the  joke  has  ran  tlie 
round  of  the  cantonment. 

After  visiting  hours,  most  people  indulged  in 
their  afternoon  siesta;  then  came  the  hour  for  the 
evening  airing,  either  on  horsback  or  in  carriages. 
This  was  generally  the  most  refreshing  part  of  the 
day,  and  the  cool  breeze  wonderfully  invigonted 
the  weary  and  feverish  frames  of  all  Enropesns. 
At  seven,  p.m.,  came  lights  and  the  dinner  hoar; 
seldom  or  never  did  any  of  the  married  folks  dine 
without  at  least  one  guest  at  the  table— usaaUj 
half  a  dozen  ;  and  then  the  evenings  were  wooiid 
up  with  either  music,  a  rubber,  or  a  round  game 
at  cards.  Eleven,  p.m.,  brought  more  eatables  and 
drinkables  upon  the  tables.  And  who  can  wonder, 
after  such  gormandising,  that  such  things  as  indi- 
gestion and  bilious  complaints  exist! — that  the 
quantities  of  cold  brandy  and  water  consumed 
over  a  rubber  should  send  many  of  these  gentlft* 
men  home  with  half  a  liver ! 


CHAPTER  XYIL 

OK  BOABD  AH  UfDIAlff  COASTSm. 

Beforb  leaving  Chittoor,  I  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
Yellore  and  Arcot — the  former,  a  considerable  foit 
and  cantonment^  garrisoned  by   native  infantiy 
reginents ;  the  latter,  exclusively  a  cavalry  station. 
Yellore  was  the  site  of  the  celebrated  mutioj 
which  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  Oovecn- 
ment  to  the  necessity  ol  augmentiog  their  Euro- 
pean forces,  as  also  to  the  prudent  measure  of 
mixing  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  together  in  the 
same  regiments.     The  atrocities  committed  then 
by  the  rebellious  Sepoys,  though  very  great,  fsll 
fa|r  short  of  the  dismal  tragedy  now  being  enacted 
in  Bengal — for  in  many  instances  the  native  ser- 
vants befriended  the  European  refugees,  and  suc- 
cessfully concealed  them  in  wells,  and  other  plaees. 
I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  one  old  bdj, 
who  had  thus  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Sepoys, 
though  her  husband  had  been  shot  in  bed,  when 
fast  asleep  alongside  her ;  and  she  had  barely  been 
pushed  through  the  window  by  her  faithfol  Ayah 
before  the  bedroom  door  was  burst  open,  and  filled 
with  wretches  maddened  from  excesses  of  every 
description.     Neither  was  this  mutiny  aa  sncoessfnl 
or  alarmbg  as  that  in  the  Bengal  Preaideaey  for 
the  very  next  morning  a  regiment  of  Dragoons 
rode  in  from  Arcot,  and  effectually  subdued  the 
outbreak.      Let  us    hope,   however,    that  sadi 
effectual  measures  have  already  been  adopted  in 
India.     The  fort  at  Yellore  is  snrrooiided  by  a 
deep  ditch,  literally  swarming  with  alligators,  who, 
whilst  they  act  as  a  safeguard  to  the  citadel,  also 
serve  the  purpose  of  scavengers — aa  all  the  canrion 
in  the  town  is  thrown  into  this  ditch,  and  ^eediy 
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when  I  was  there,  a  child  of  one  of  the  officers' 
serrants  was  playing  on  the  ramparts,  when,  by 
some  mishap,  he  lost  his  footing,  and  fell  over  into 
the  ditch.  Those  who  witnessed  the  accident 
declare  that  he  had  barely  touched  the  water  before 
he  was  torn  to  shreds  and  devoured  by  hungry  alli- 
gators. Both  Vellore  and  Aroot  are  exceedingly 
hot  and  arid  places,  and  the  troops  there  stationed 
are  little  loath  when  the  period  of  their  sojourn 
expires,  and  they  are  removed  to  a  more  healthy 
and  cooler  cantonment. 

On  my  return  to  Madras,  I  remained  there  for 
some  months ;  but  I  shall  devote  some  future  chap- 
ter to  a  description  of  my  souvenirs  of  this  im- 
portant Presidency. 

My  guardian  having  been  removed  from  the 
Court  at  Chittoor  to  that  at  Mussahpatam,  I  was 
invited  to  join  him  at  the  latter  station,  and  accor- 
dingly took  my  passage  by  the  Isadora,  a  coasting 
vessel,  commanded  by  one  Captain  Hodgson,  a  half- 
caste,  but  a  very  gcK)d  man  and  an  excellent  sailor. 
Talk  about  the  horrors  of  boardshipl  Let  me 
here  pause  to  give  a  description  of  the  abominations 
to  be  encountered  in  one  of  these  small  coasting 
Tessels.  The  moment  I  mounted  over  the  side,  I 
was  assailed  with  an  amalgamation  of  horrid 
stenches,  which,  added  to  the  rolling  of  the  vessel, 
were  more  alarming  than  pen  can  describe.  Apart 
from  pitch,  and  tar,  and  bilge  water,  there  was  the 
odour  of  garlic,  fried  onions,  ghee,  salt  fish,  the 
pig  sty,  hencoops,  cockroaches,  muskrats,  damp 
straw,  and  dear  knows  what  besides.  As  for  the 
appearance  of  the  decks  themselves,  they  really 
beggared  description.  The  long  boat  had  been 
hoisted  in,  and  lashed  in  the  centre,  between  the  two 
masts^  and  in  it  were  sheep  bleating  mournfully, 
a  nusohievous  monkey,  and  some  unhappy  geese 
and  ducks.  Under  the  long  boat  were  hencoops, 
crammed  to  suffocation  with  fowls,  who,  poor 
wretches,  from  excessive  heat  and  lack  of  water, 
irere  gasping  and  cackling  perpetuaUy .  The  decks 
themselves  were  slippery  and  shiney,  from  want  of 
proper  holystomng,  a  process  which  had  been  un- 
EiToldably  postponed  while  the  Tcsselwas  loading; 
»ferewed  about  in  confusion  of  disorder  were  coils 
>f  rope,  buckets  of  tar,  pamt  pots,  paint  brushes, 
nops,  brooms,  large  baskets  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles, bundles  of  salt  fish,  passengers*  luggage, 
tarpaulins,  and  any  quantity  conceivable  of  fresh 
t>read,  and  equally  fresh  biscuits,  in  baskets.  In 
rhe  centre  of  the  poop,  wrangling  with  some  Cata- 
nAran  man  about  the  value  of  some  fish,  stood  the 
saptain  himself,  a  dark-faced,  portly  man,  with  a 
luge  straw  hat,  a  terrible  squint,  and  a  snub  nose. 
Seated  near  the  stem,  and  contemplating  the  pump- 
kins suspended  therefrom,  were  a  couple  of  de- 
eeted  looking  ayahs,  the  servants  of  the  three 
adies  who  were  to  be  my  fellow  passengers  this 
rip. 

On  either  side  of  the  poop  firmly  rivetted  to 
lae  deck  stood  a  palanquin  without  poles,  which 
^rved  respectively  as  the  sleeping  berths  of  the 
«a.pt&in  and  the  mate.    Down  a  narrow  hatchway. 


dark  withal,  and  up  which  steamed  odours  pecu- 
liar to  hot  berth  aboard  ship,  I  descended  into  the 
cuddy — an  hermetically  closed  box  some  eight  foot 
square  by  six  in  height,  round  three  sides  were 
cabins  into  which  one  could  only  just  barely  creep, 
and  that  was  all,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  a 
smaU  skylight  which,  when  open,  mercifully  ad- 
mitted some  air.  I  had  no  thermometer  to  guide 
me  by,  but,  from  the  sensation  and  subsequent  ex- 
perience, I  should  say  that  the  average  heat  down 
there  must  have  been  120  Fahrenheit.  How  I 
pitied  those  hapless  ladies,  who,  being  unable  to 
stir  from  sea  sickness,  were  forced  to  keep  below 
in  that  wretched  cabin!  How  I  worried  those 
wretched  ayahs  who,  being  stranded  amongst  coils 
of  rope  upon  deck,  groaned  out  their  misery  and 
incapability  to  assist  their  mistresses !  The  first 
night  at  sea  I  ventured  into  the  berth  below, 
labouring  under  some  fatal  hallucination  that  sleep 
might  finish  my  miseries ;  I  believe  I  did  doze  for 
a  minute  or  two,  despite  stifling  heat  and  stench^ 
but  I  soon  started  up  again  under  the  firm  impres« 
sion  that  the  vessel  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  that 
the  water  was  rushing  m  under  my  berth.  This 
proved  a  false  alarm ;  it  was  only  the  noise  occa- 
sioned by  some  legions  of  cockroaches,  who  had 
come  out  to  take  their  nightly  airing,  and  besport 
themselves  amongst  jars  of  preserves  and  pickles, 
with  which  they  played  the  very  deuce ;  to  have 
one  fluttering  bang  up  against  your  eye,  and  run- 
ning across  your  face,  is  anything  but  an  agreeable 
sensation.  The  only  way  to  avoid  it  below,  was  to 
cover  oneself  all  over  with  the  sheet — this,  how- 
ever, was  tantamount  to  suffocation ;  so  I  took  a 
pillow  and  fled  on  deck,  and  their  despite  night 
dews  and  portentous  warnings  from  the  old  skipper, 
I  was  soon  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  slumbering 
under  the  delightful  influence  of  the  sea  breeze, 
till  nigh  upon  day  break,  when  a  dirty  Lascar 
planted  his  tflthy  foot  right  across  my  face,  in  his 
hurry  to  get  at  some  rope  that  had  to  be  hauled 
upon.  I  dislodged  the  aggressor  with  the  aid  of  a 
frendly  belaying  pin,  and  being  thoroughly  got  up, 
I  enjoyed  a  delightful  bath  by  jumping  into  the 
large  waste  deck  tub,  and  getting  some  of  the 
Lascars  to  pour  buckets  of  salt  water  over  me ; 
then,  as  a  finishing  stroke,  just  to  avoid  the  nasty 
sticky  sensation  of  the  briay  water,  one  good  slush 
from  the  fresh  water  cask,  and— I  was  a  num,  or 
rather  a  hobbledehoy.  A  cup  of  coffee  from  the 
steward,  a  Trichinopoly  cheroot  from  the  captain, 
a  seat  on  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  just  out  of  reach 
of  the  splashing  process  unavoidable  on  washing 
down  decks.  The  cool  breeze  filled  the  sails 
pleasantly.  The  last  star  dissolved  into  misty 
atmosphere ;  the  sun  rose  slowly  and  mi^estically, 
hb  early  rays  crowning  the  transparent  blue  of 
the  sportive  waves  with  crowns  of  golden  hue — 
day  fairly  set  in,  and  we  were  far  away  out  of 
sight  of  land — not  a  sail,  not  a  boat  to  be  seen — 
nothing  save  the  beautiful  nautilus  skimming  over 
the  ocean  with  many  coloured  sails. 
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THB  ARXT  IN  IMDIA. 

Tkb  most  importtBt  erent  in  tfae  past  montli 
hM  been  the  intelligence  of  tbe  reTolt  of  the  Ben- 
gil  armj.  Tbe  Conrt  of  Directors  lost  no  time 
in  calling  npon  Qo?emment  for  assistance,  4,000 
extra  troops  were  asked  for,  and  were  immcdiatclj 
granted,  in  addition  to  these,  10,000  hate  been 
embarked,  or  are  m  the  course  of  embarcation  ;  so 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  period  14,000  Euro- 
pean soldiers  will  reach  Calcutta;  while  instructions 
hare  been  issued  that  the  Queen's  regiments  whose 
term  of  foreign  sertiee  had  expired  were  still  to 
remain.  The  East  India  Gompanj  hate  taken  up 
many  fcssels  as  transports,  and  are  adyertising 
for  more,  while  Gbremment  have  dispatched  their 
troops  by  the  swiftest  war  and  priyate  ships  that 
could  be  procured.  Some  questions  hare  been 
ari^ed  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  making  the 
orerland  route  avaibble.  To  this,  however,  two 
strong  ol^jeetlons  were  made, — first,  the  delay  con- 
sequent  upon  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  Pacha's 
consent,  and  next  the  difliculty  of  transport  from 
Sues. 

The  death  of  Sir  Qeorge  Anson,  the  commander- 
in-diief  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army,  at  Kumaub,  on 
the  87th  May,  left  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
with  the  Cabinet.  In  two  hours  after  the  telegraphic 
announcement  had  reached  the  GoTernment,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  was  requested  to  assume  those 
duties,  always  important,  but  peculiarly  onerous  in 
the  present  crisis.  In  some  twenty -six  hours 
after,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  in  the  train  for 
Borer,  on  his  eastern  journey,  accompanied  by 
two  sons  of  Sheriff  Alison,  the  historian.  The 
mail  steamer  was  telegraphed  to  wait  their  arri?al 
at  Marseilles ;  and  they  will  reach  India  in  shorter 
time  than  the  return  of  post — thanks  to  the  tele- 
graph. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  is  passing  through  the  49th 
year  of  his  military  serrice,  and  may  celebrate  his 
Both  by  the  re-organisation  of  the  Beugalese  army. 
His  character  will  explain  the  purpose  of   the 
Qof  emment  to  crush  out  the  military  revolt  of 
India,  if  that  be  possible,  for  he  is  the  last  man  in 
the  army  to  be  employed  on  half  measures.     He 
will  command  by  the  close  of  October,  in  addition 
to  the  European  forces  now  in  India,  twenty-five 
tiiousand  men  now  departing,  or  already  on  the 
▼oyage,  to  Bengal.    Part  of  these  reinforcements 
must  ere  now  have  reached  C^lon,  as  the  regi- 
ments will  be  there  directed  on  Ualcntta  who  were 
intended  for  Canton.     The  events  of  tbe  interval 
*    will  mould  the  future  course  of  tbe  commander, 
who  may  have  to  re-conquer  some  of  the  provinces 
of  Bengal,  or  proceed  to  re-model  the  army.    The 
forces  at  his  disposal  will  be  probably  sufficient  for 
either  purpose;  but  he  will  be  supported  by  rein- 


in  India  will  cost  a  sad  outlay  now,  which  will  Wl 
heavily  upon  exhausted  fiinances;  for  the  cxch^ 
quer  of  Bengal  will  suffer  from  the  revoH  oC  the 
militwy.    The  Directors  and  the  Government  it 
home  have  been   acquainted  with  the  dangerow 
state  of  the  Bengalese  array  for  scversl  yean. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier  called  it 
rotten  and  unsound.     Last  year  the  late  Sir  George 
Anson  reported  in  similar  terms.      The  ^^it  of 
action  in  those  circumstances  discloses  a  wretched 
system  at  home.     The  authorities  appear  to  have 
existed  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  or  rather  to  have  dis- 
carded the  hand  and  left  the  mouth  to  hope  for 
falling  apples.     They  were  informed  that  the  Ben- 
gal army  was  in  a  dan^rous  state,  and  they  have 
done  nothing  for  its  improTcment.     They  were 
warned  that  more  European  soldiers  and  more 
British  officers  for  the  natiTC  regiments  were  re- 
quired, and  they  made  no  effort  to  supply  theo. 
During  the  Russian  war,  they  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain  men  in  sufficient   numbers ;  but   out  of  the 
disembodied  militia,  out  of  the  disembodied  legions 
of  Germans,  Italians,  and  Swiss,  they  ""g^*  ^* 
obtained  ten  thousand  men  for  service  in  India. 
The  native  regiments  have  not  for  many  yw« 
had  an  adequate  number  of  British  officers.    Brea 
the  nominal  strength  has  been  greatly  reduced,  for 
the  best  officers  have  been  withdrawn  from  then 
regiments  to  discharge  dvil  duties,  and  to  serrc 
upon  the  staff.    The  Government   never  e^- 
enced  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  qualified  «tter 
for  civil  or  for  military  duties  in  Bengal ;  and  they 
cannot  extricate  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
neglect  in  continuing  a  bad  system. 

The  latest  news  from  Bengal  are  bad.  Ddw 
was  not  taken  on  the  17th  Jane.  The  force  under 
General  Barnard  was  too  weak  in  material  anj 
in  men  to  storm  a  place,  which,  therrfore,  o| 
course,  they  could  not  blockade.  Several  sortHS 
had  been  made  from  the  city,  but  they  were  repjiM 
successfully,  and  with  great  loss  to  the  aaaailants. 
Reinforcements  had  arrived  at  Calcutta ;  but  even 
there  the  dread  of  insurrection  existed.  11»  »• 
king  of  Oude  had  been  apprehended  along  witft 
his  minister  of  State,  and  lodged  in  Fort  Wfl&nL 
The  Bombay  and  Madras  armies  were  oomplct^J 
loyal.    The  Bengal  native  army  was  ^«^?PJ?^; 


In  many  of  the  smaller  stations  dreadful  imitations 
of  the  outrages  that  were  committed  at  Delhi  ano 
Meerut  had  occurred.  Several  ladies  and  children 
were  murdered.  The  outbreak  is  traced  in  some 
quarters  to  Russian  intrigues ;  but  it  has  or^- 
nated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  superstitious  in- 
fiueuces.  That  fact  seems  apparent  from  the  wan* 
of  sympathy  for  the  movement  among  the  natif« 
population;  the  Sepoys  of  Bombay  and  thoico^ 
Madras.      The   military  are  less  likely  to  haij 


forcements  in  a  regular  stream,  until  the  work  be  I  substantial    grievances    than    the   population  a 
completed.    The  economy  of  the  last  twenty  years  |  large;   and  it  is  improbable  that  the  Sqpqyso^ 
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Beopl  1mt6  anj  umbrige  in  ibeir  profesBioiial 
posiiion  greater  than  is  shared  bj  the  Sepojs  of 
Bombaj  and  Madras,  except  the  umbrage  of  caste, 
now  more  than  erer  in  danger  of  extermination. 

The  English  GoTemment  are  totally  opposed  to, 
mnd  oppose  in  everj  possible  way/the  formation  of 
the  Bnes  Canal»  partly  for  political  reasons,  but 
particmkrly  from  the  rast  expense,  without  any 
prospeet  of  an  adequate  return.  Lord  Palmerston 
departed  from  his  usual  custom,  to  recommend 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  no  person  should 
snbecribe  to  the  scheme.  M.  Lesseps,  the  pro- 
jector, is»  of  course,  Tcry  angry,  but  the  reasons 
lie  assigns  for  differing  from  Lord  Palmerston  do 
not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  oontro? ert  his  lord- 
ship's Tiews. 

The  Pariiamentary  session  is  giring  unmistake- 
ahle  signs  of  an  early  termination.  The  House  of 
Iiords  have  resohed  not  to  read  any  bills  a  second 
time,  except  those  for  aid  or  supply,  after  the  4th 
insl. ;  and  the  ''massacre  of  the  innocents"  has 
•ommenoed  in  the  Commons.  It  is,  howcTcr, 
probable  that  the  e? ents  in  India  may  prolong  the 
Btiing  some  short  time  after  the  80th  insi,  which 
ia  and  to  be  fixed  for  the  prorogation. 

The  great  debates  of  the  month  hafe  been  upon 
the  Oaths  Bill,  and  upon  the  affairs  of  India.  The 
latter  was  introduced  in  a  speech  three  hours* 
long  by  Ifr.  Disraeli,  and  concluded  with  an  ad- 
duces to  the  Queen,  moyed  by  Lord  J.  Russell, 
who  came  to  the  ministerial  rescue,  pledging  the 
Hoose  to  support  H^r  Majesty  in  quelling  the  out- 
break. 

The  Electimi  Committees  have  done  their  utmost 
to  purify  the  House  and  constituencies,  and  ac- 
cordingly ha?e  unseated  three  or  four  members,  on 
the  ground  of  bribery  by  their  agents.  Mr.  G. 
H.  Moore  has  been  dismissed  from  Mayo,  on 
Moount  of  priestly  intimidation.  The  Attorney- 
General  has  been  ordered  to  prosecute  two  of  the 
gentlemen — lathers  Conway  and  Ryan—  in  con- 
sequence, and  the  writ  for  a  new  eleetion  has  been 
SQspended« 

TEE  JXWISH  XMANOIPATIOV. 

Parliamentaiy  oaths  are  not  regarded  in  a 
Tery  free  and  easy  way  at  home.  Therefore, 
sereral  days  and  nights  of  this  short  session  hate 
been  passed  in  endeavouring  to  place  Baron 
Rothsohihl  in  the  Commons.  The  Goremment 
biU  was  carried  through  the  Commons  by  great 
majorities,  but  was  lost  in  the  Peera.  The  "  inde- 
pendent" membere  of  the  Commons  were  invited 
to  attend  an  extra-mural  meeting  to  consider  the 
best  means  for  coereing  the  Peerage,  and  they 
decided  that  a  deputation  to  Viscount  Palmerston 
wee  not  the  worst.  They  adopted  it,  therefore, 
and  had  a  talk  with  the  Premier ;  but  no  good 
came  of  that.  As  the  Cabinet  had  proposed  the 
Jewish  Emancipation  Act,  he  wished  to  carry  it ; 
bat  he  could  not  be  expected  to  storm  the  Upper 
House.  More  active  or  more  disengaged  spirits 
were,  in  the  meantime,  at  work.  Lord  John 
BumU  proposed  a  snudl  self-contained  bill  for 


adoption  by  the  Commons,  to  regulate  their  own 
affairs.  The  bill  would  allow  Baren  Rothschild 
to  swear  in  his  own  way  with  his  hat  on  his  head, 
at  the  table  of  the  house.  The  Commons  have 
gone  through  several  exdting  debates  on  the 
subject,  and  treated  it  as  if  Lord  John's  bill  of  1867 
was  a  ma^^na  cAaHa,  on  which  depended  the 
extension  of  our  franchises  and  the  safety  of  our 
liberties.  Some  membera  have  even  tlureatened 
the  Peers  with  the  penalties  of  popular  wrath,  if 
they  persist  in  opposing  the  City  of  London  and 
Baron  Rothschild,  who  resigned  his  seat  to 
fulfil  a  promise  made  by  him  at  the  hustings, 
during  the  general  election.  He  was,  however 
eligible  for  re*election,  and  tendered  his  services 
again  to  his  old  friends..  The  influence  of  Baron 
Rothschild  in  the  city  secures  his  vacant  seat 
until  the  electors  feel  that  the  difficulty  of  this 
suspended  animation  must  be  closed  in  some  ex- 
citement, within  the  locality.  His  friends  are 
quite  mistaken  in  the  supposition  that  a  popular 
agitation  could  be  founded  upon  his  case,  or  that  of 
his  nation. 

The  Liberal  members  voted  in  large  numben  for 
the  bill,  but  their  constituencies  are  careless  of 
its  fate.  The  Peers  have  correctly  measured  the 
public  enthusiasm  on  the  topic,  and  found  it  a 
very  small  quantity.  "Out  of  doors,"  we  think 
that  people  talk  of  practical  measures  postponed 
for  want  of  time,  and  time  wasted  on  an  indi- 
vidual grievance  that  might  have  been  better  em- 
ployed— because  the  ministry  can  insert  a  clause 
on  oaths-taking  in  the  next  Reform  Bill :  but  that 
would  not  perhaps  redeem  promises  made  to  Baron 
Rothschild.  The  profession  of  which  the  suspended 
member  for  the  City  of  London  is  the  chief,  does 
not  command  public  sympathy ;  and  capitalists  or 
stock  jobben  cannot  he  converted  easily  into 
heroes.  The  money  power  is  already  too  strong 
in  the  Commons ;  and  the  last  general  election 
afforded  crushing  evidence  of  its  might  at  the 
polls.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  few  gentle- 
men whose  personal  position  could  be  affected  by 
the  bill  are  prime  movers  in  foreign  loans,  and 
deeply  interested  in  foreign  systems,  which  are  not 
favound)ly  regarded  in  our  domestic  circles ;  and 
thus  the  energy  and  spirit  of  the  representatives 
on  this  **  last  rag  or  vestige  of  bigotry,"  are  not 
responded  to  by  excitement  among  the  represented* 
The  case  will  stand  over  until  1858,  and  may  be 
brought  into  the  general  measure  promised  for 
that  year. 

Lord  John  Russell  postponed  his  little  Bfll,  to 
allow  a  new  scheme  to  be  tried  to  seat  the  Baron. 
It  appears  that,  some  two  and  twenty  years  ago, 
an  Act  was  pasned,  which,  by  one  of  the  sections, 
allowed  *'  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  all  other  bodies  corporate  and  politic 
to  make  statutes,  bye-laws,  or  orders,  directing  the 
substitution  of  a  declaration  in  lieu  of  any  other 
oath,  ftc.,  now  required  to  be  taken  or  made." 
Baron  Rothschild  intends  to  raise  the  question  whe- 
ther the  House  of  Commons  be  a  body  < 
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poUiie,  The  fint  it  oeitaislj  it  not — bat  it  it 
likelj  to  be  the  seoond,  in  not  agtin  raising  the 
qnettbn  of  poesesting  privilege  above  lav,  after  the 
case  of  Stockdale  -v.  Hansard,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  deolaration  of  Lord  Campbell,  as  to  his  deter- 
mination to  adminster  the  law  regardless  of  per- 
sonal consequences,  despite  his  oonfiotkm  that  that 
law  is  impolitic 

nVBOPBAV  UTOLVnOVS. 

A  general  rerolntionarj  plot  has  bvrst  daring 
the  month.  It  is  said  to  haye^been  concocted  in 
London  by  Ledn  Bollin,  Mazzini  and,  some  other 
refogeet.  The  plan  comprised  an  assassination  in 
Prance,  and  a  rising  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
assassination  did  not  oocar ;  bat  several  persons 
implicated  in  the  design  are  in  custody,  and  pro* 
bably  will  suffer  death.  The  refugees  of  all  peo- 
ples consider  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  the  pre- 
sent key-stone  of  European  despotism.  His 
admirers  deem  him  the  living  security  for  law 
and  order.  Neither  party  may  be  correct,  for  the 
Emperor  may  be  a  Im  personage  than  they  sup- 
pose. He  was  necessary  to  the  middle  classes  of 
Prance  some  time  since;  the  military  and  the 
peasantry  admired  the  Bonapartist  traditions,  and 
for  the  priests  he  took  as  his  securities  the  Pope 
and  Rome.  He  is  a  clever,  earnest  man,  with  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  family  for  an  object ;  but 
he  may  not  be  that  great  man  whom  his  friends 
admire  and  his  opponents  fear. 

The  rising  in  Italy  and  in  Spain  occurred.  The 
latter  was  easily  suppressed  in  the  comer  of  a 
province.  A  number  of  men  were  shot  in  the 
work,  and  ninety  persons  were  hung  in  six  parties 
of  fifteen  each,  after  its  completion. 

The  Italian  insurrection  was  on  a  larger  scale. 
Qenoa  was  to  hare  been  seized,  but  the  scheme 
failed ;  yet,  somehow,  one  steamer  was  obtaioed, 
and  three  to  four  hundred  persons  landed  in  Cala- 
bria— the  worst  part  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions 
for  their  purpose.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  the 
insarrectionists  were  driven  to  the  mountains ;  out 
of  the  mountains  they  were  driven  to  the  plains, 
and  from  them  to  the  sea  and  their  steamer,  but  it 
was  taken  by  the  Neapolitan  cruisers;  and  the 
crew,  with  the  remaining  insurgents,  were  carried 
into  a  Neapolitan  port.  The  Spanish  insurrection 
mnst  have  cost  two  hundred  men  their  lives,  and 
the  Italian,  three  hundred  men.  These  five  hundred 
lives  are  destroyed  fornothing.  The  insurrection- 
ists bad  neither  any  plan  nor  any  means  of  con- 
ducting war.  They  could  only  have  won  by  a 
miracle,  and  those  persons  who  are  said  to  have 
planned  the  proceedings,  were  not  in  the  way  to 
avjul  themselves  of  any  wonderful  turn  in  their 
favour.  We  have  no  evidence,  however,  that  the 
charge  against  the  individuals  named  is  true, 
while  we  kuow  that  plots  of  this  kind  can  be  con- 
trived by  the  rulers  against  whom  they  are  appa- 
rently directed.  These  absurd  'proceedings  bear 
the  semblance  of  courtly  manufacture.  No  sane 
politicians,  who  desired  to  win,  could  have  been 
s|upid  enough  to  play  the  costly  game  tiiat  has 


been  played  in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  with  the  slendtf 
prospects  before  them. 

We  hear  that,  on  account  of  these  prooeediogi, 
the  British  Qovemment  will  be  requested  to  expel 
ihe  refugees  who  have  found,  hitherto,  shelter 
upon  our  shoresl  That  object  may  have  beet 
deemed  worth  the  plot  and  the  lives  saorifioed-inks 
execution ;  yet  it  is  unnecessary  to  change  oustoin 
or  devise  new  laws  for  this  purpose,  beosoie,  if 
Ledru  Eollin  or  lA.  Mazzini  can  be  proved  to  be 
guilty  of  contriving  the  assassination  of  the 
meanest  man  in  France,  they  are  in  the  exsct 
place  of  Europe  where  their  crime  b  cerUis  to 
meet  the  least  encouragement.  We  aUow  isen 
who  have  been  driven  from  their  native  Isad  for 
political  offences  a  resting  place,  without  pemit- 
bg  them  to  go  unpunished  to  contrive  murders. 

The  asylum  to  the  baflled  and  persecuted  poli- 
tician supplied  in  our  own  island,  does  not  coofer 
impunity  from  our  general  laws,  and  they  cootain 
measures  directed  against  murdier,  or  any  pkaning 
and  plotting  for  that  end.  Clear  evidence,  there- 
fore, that  M.  Ledru  Rollin  or  M.  Mszsiai  has 
contrived  the  murder  of  an  emperor,  tad  em- 
ployed persons  to  execute  the  crime,  would  lesd 
to  his  punishment  without  any  infringement  of 
our  customs ;  but  the  crime  of  one,  of  two,  or  of 
a  dozen  of  refugees,  should  not  be  ybited  npoa 
the  entire  community. 

The  elections  in  France  have  rendered  its 
Qovemment  more  sensitive  to  external  dsageis, 
by  showing  to  them  the  existence  of  considersbie 
internal  opposition  to  their  purposes  in  Pvis. 
The  provincial  elections  have  been  almost  unirer- 
sally  favourable  to  the  Government;  although 
they  also  prove  the  existence  of  an  active  misority 
opposed  to  the  present  policy  in  some  qoirten. 
The  majority  of  the  electors  in  several  divisions  of 
Paris  have  voted  against  the  Government.  The 
candidates  preferred  by  them  belong  to  the  Bepub- 
lican  party.  They  will  be  compelled  to  tske  in 
oath  of  aUegiance  to  the  dynasty.  That^'eeie- 
mooy*' presents  some  difficulties  to  such  men  as 
General  Gavaignac,  who  is  one  o(  the  elected,  bat 
we  are  informed  that  it  is  merely  a  piece  of 
etiquette,  and  is  taken  with  mental  qualificttioDS 
and  reservations  adequate  to  cover  all  contin- 
gencies. 

THB  TBANS-ATLjLNTIC  TSLSOKAPH  OOXPAIT. 

The  Trans-Atlantic  Telegn^h  Company  dsimed 
credit  for  cosmopolitanism  of  the  purest  esste. 
They  are  the  confederated  aristocracy  of  com- 
merce, bound  together  by  shares  of  a  thousand 
pounds  each.  The  object  of  their  corporate  life  ii 
to  join  Ireland  to  Newfoundland  by  several  thou- 
sand miles  of  copper  wire,  coated  with  gutta 
percha,  girt  with  iron  wires,  the  highway  of  elec- 
tricity, sunk  a  thousand  fathoms  deep.  Clever 
management  was  expected  from  these  amazingly 
clever  persons,  without  one  inch  of  red  tape  ui 
the  whole  concern ;  but  the  hope  was  doomed  Kke 
everything  else  to  a  rather  severe  trial.  The 
sub- Atlantic  line  was  "fell"  jor  surveved,  so  far  as 
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AAjtinog  80  deep  oould  be  surrejed,  by  some  naval 
officers  of  the  United  States.  Tbej  found  a 
plateaa  nmning  Ofer  the  Atlantic  in  the  direction 
bj  whioh  they  wished  their  wires  to  ran.  Tliis 
natinl  bank  seemed  to  be  raised  as  a  bed  for 
their  property  to  rest  npon.  Shells  from  the 
bottom  were  produced  as  witnesses  that  their  in- 
Btmments  had  toudied  the  sand  beneath  the  deep 
and  great  waters.  These  shells  were  very  minut^ 
sad  80  perfect,  that  they  were  adduced  in  proof 
thit  no  abrasure  of  delicate  substances  would 
ooear  at  the  bottom  where  no  current  eiiisted. 

Lieutenant  Higginson,  an  officer  in  our  Navy, 
deoies,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  that  the 
aoaoding  instromenta  ever  could  have  been,  and, 
of  course,  that  they  ever  were,  at  the  bottom.  He 
ssaertt  thai  a  limit  exists  to  the  depth  through 
vbich  any  instrument  can  be  sunk  in  water,  and 
that  the  sounders  from  the  States  were  never  so 
far  from  the  surface  as  they  supposed.  We  do 
not  investigate  the  scientific  arguments  and  re- 
ports of  the  Lieatenant  on  this  business,  but  what 
of  the  shells  P  Were  they  at  the  bottom  when 
caught  upon  the  lead,  or  were  they  floating  in  mid* 
water,  making  way  to  the  surface  and  never  getting 
tbereP 

The  same  writer,  in  his  pamphlet,  warns  the 
engineers  in  charge  of  this  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  apparatus  against  foUowing  the 
course  that  they  first  proposed  of  shipping  their 
cable  in  two  parts,  then  joining  it  in  the  centre  of 
tbe  Atlantic,  and  paying  it  out  of  two  vesssls, 
vhieh  were  there  to  part  company,  and  proceed 
one  for  Ireland,  and  the  other  to  Newfoundlaad. 
Tbe  additional  risk  caused  by  this  arrangement 
as  been  conceded  by  the  company,  who  have 
determined  to  pay  out  the  cable  from  the  Irish 
shore,  and  after  one  ship's  complement  has  been 
nuk,  to  attach  the  first  end  to  the  second  vessel's 
virea^  which  will  move  upon  Newfoundland.  The 
ttoond  plan  aflfords  the  greater  hope  of  success; 
bat  men  engaged  in  a  concern  of  this  magnitude 
sbonld  not  have  suggested  the  former  project. 

The  cable  was  manufactured  in  Liverpool  and  in 
London ;  bat  the  liverpool  twist  of  the  outer 


wire  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  London,  and  the 
latter  necessarily  presents  the  same  antagonism  to 
the  former.  The  mal-arrangement  is  said  to  be 
very  injurious  by  some  parties,  while  others,  and 
among  them  the  Liverpool  miUcers,  deem  it  of  less 
consequence,  but  it  is  a  blunder  which  may  be 
productive  of  serious  results. 

The  season  wears  late  now  for  the  work.  The 
days  will  soon  be  short,  and  the  nights  long ;  while 
an  early  autumn  is  followed  often  by  an  early  win- 
ter. Delays  of  this  kind,  even  allowing  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  performances  do  not  warrant 
that  punctuality  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cha- 
racteristic of  commercial  over  public  men.  The 
success  of  the  scheme  involves  immense  benefit  to 
the  American  and  European  continents ;  and  there- 
fore we  should  rejoice  to  learn  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  voyage,  scientific  men  had  a 
higher  expectation  than  exists  of  a  favourable  end. 

▲ORIC0LTX7BB. 

July  of  1857  has  won  celebrity  by  glowing  warm 
days,  varied  by  occasional  showers,  forming  to- 
gether the  finest  agricultural  month  that  our  islands 
have  experienced  for  many  years.  The  tempera* 
ture  in  the  sun  has  occasionally  marked  123—- 
tropical  figures  that  are  rather  inconvenient  with 
all  our  temperate  arrangements.  The  crops  have 
been  matured  rapidly,  and  it  is  now  perhaps  thirty- 
one  years  since  our  harvest  was  so  generally  early 
as  in  the  present  year.  That  was  in  1836,  but 
the  season  was  extremely  dry  and  hot.  The  fields 
were  parched  and  the  straw  was  short.  This  year 
we  have  had  the  heat  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  abundant  rains,  and  even  the  farmers*  hearts 
have  been  compelled  so  to  sing  with  joy  that  they 
have  had  no  time  to  complain.  Barley,  and  even  the 
wheat  harvest  commenced  in  the  southern  oountiee 
of  England  at  or  immediately  after  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Heaping  at  thb  date  is  very  general ; 
and  the  yield  may  give  to  the  consumers  bread  at 
a  more  reasonable  price  than  has  been  paid  for  the 
last  four  years — a  change  of  immense  consequence 
to  that  great  majority  of  families  whose  larges 
expenditure  is  upon  the  absolute  necessaries  o^ 
existence. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


Ugil  M  iAe  Valley;  My  Experiencei  of  Spirt- 
inalitm.  By  Mas.  Newton  Gbossland. 
Boutledge  and  Co.,  1  vol.,  pp.  228. 
Som  time  since,  Mr.  Newton  Croesland  published 
»  new  theory  of  apparitions,  in  connection  with 
vbat  he  terms  spiritualism,  and  many  other 
penoQs  consider  a  delusion.  The  spiritualism 
vhich  be  explained  was  spirit  rapping  and  table 
tanung,  with  some  additional  clearer,  and  more 
detailed  developments  than  we  include  naturally 


in  the  movements  of  tables.  Nobody  can  deny 
with  a  very  grave  countenance,  that  Mr.  Newton 
Crossland  is,  on  general  subjects,  a  very  inteUigent 
man.  Mrs.  Newton  Crossland,  who  follows  with 
this  curious  volume  of  experiences,  is  also  well- 
known  in  literary  circles  as  the  authoress  of  some 
very  clever  books,  and  not  likely  to  be  easily  im- 
posed upon.  "  Light  in  the  Valley  ^  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  tbe  lady's  productions,  certainly  j 
and  she  leads  us  to  believe,  and,  indeed,  states 
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thai  ahe  hat  been  eo-operated  with  in  these 
apiritoal  experienoea  bj  other  litetarj  characters ; 
ao  that  we  moat  deal  with  the  volume  rather 
timidly^  for  there  maj  be  "four  of  them,"  or 
more ;  and  we  cannot  tell  all  the  angrj  influences 
that  may  be  brought  to  bear  against  stubborn  un- 
belieyers. 

We  obaenre^  by  the  Ameriean  journals,  that  a 
oommittee^  or  a  number  of  persons  reputed  to 
possess  considerable  acquirements  and  sane  minds, 
ha?e  examined  thoroughly  into  all  the  arguments 
and  facts^  bearing  for  sind  against  spiritualism, 
the  new  aaatrtions,  or  facts — as  those  who  make 
them  say — are  called,  and  tbey  deny  its  existence ; 
but  Mrs.  Croadand  tells  us,  as  if  by  anticipation, 
for  she  could  scarcely  have  known  the  existence 
of  this  report,  that  good  spirits  are  not  communi- 
oative  in  the  presence  of  unbelievers;  and  bad 
spirits  are  inclined  to  disparage  the  mediums  and 
everything  connected  with  them.  We  are  aware 
that  bad  spirits  are  bad,  and  ready  for  the  doing 
of  any  mischief  which  they  are  permitted  to  per- 
form. But  why  good  spirits  should  refuse  to 
satisfy  the  doubts  of  persons  who  are  unbelievers, 
merely  because  they  have  not  yet  had  oppor- 
tunities of  believing  intelligently,  is  far  from  being 
very  clear. 

We  have  to  say  for  the  volume,  that  its  state- 
ments on  religious  sul^ects  accord  so  far  with  the 
evangelical  view  of  Scriptural  truths.  We  gather 
from  it  that  the  writer  and  her  friends  have  been 
induced,  by  their  experience  of  spiritualism,  to 
take  different  views  than  tbey  had  held  previously, 
of  the  here  and  the  hereafter.  We  are  very  un- 
willing to  write  a  word  that  could  shake  that 
peace  in  believing,  ao  very  precious  to  the  believer. 
In  truth,  we  could  not  shake  it  by  deed  or  word, 
if  it  spring  from  the  root  of  an  intelligent  faith. 
farther  still,  we  would  not  lightly  t^rite  of  any- 
thing that  seems  to  be  with  others  an  article  of 
very  strong  belief,  and  ahnost,  if  not  altogether,  of 
faith,  however  perverted.  Next,  we  cannot  allege, 
because  we  dp  not  believe,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
another  worid,  may  not  in  some  manner  communi* 
cate  with  persons  in  this  life,  for  we  believe  that 
they  can,  and  do,  but  not  through  material 
agencies.  If  the  new  sect  stopped  with  such 
statements  as  we  quote,  they  might  be  left  to 
profit  by  their  own  ideas,  but  they  go  far  past 
these  sentences.     Mrs.  Crossland  says : — 

If^  at  I  nnoerelj  believe,  recent  tpiritual  inaaifeetatioDi 
hate  led  mtnj  persons,  who  had  looked  npon  the  Bible  as 
lomething  in  the  light  of  a  schoolbook — to  be  pat  awaj 
with  grammars  and  dictionaries — to  lift  it  down  from  its 
dnstj  neglect  with  an  interest  that  soon  gave  place  to  rere- 
lenoe,  sorely  these  phenomena  have  fuliilled  a  purpose — 
nothing  else  would  have  been  likely  so  exactly  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  I  cannot  think  it  profane,  in  snch  instances,  to 
trace  and  recognise  the  wonderful  workings  of  the  Almighty 
haad.  There  are  many  of  the  enunciations  of  Holy  Writ 
which  earnest  hearted  men  and  women,  real  seekers  after 
truth,  try  to  beliere, — and  knowing  their  own  weakness  and 
infirmity,  pray  to  belicTe  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which 
dictated  the  recorded  prayer,  '^Lord  help  thou  mine  onbe- 
iBBf.**    Who  shaU  say  that  the  Qod  who  heareth  prayer  has 


not  chosen  to  answer  that  prayw  hj  iaiaiU  i 
ann  a  pitying  regard, — by  showing  sieh  marrsb  hen  m 
earth,  that  the  kindred  but  greater  marreb  of  the  Bible  IbI 
easy  credence,  eren  through  tiie  common  avenues  of  hsMS 
reason  and  eompcriMm.  The  Christian's  Qod  b  no  kigw 
only  the  JefaoTsh  of  Mount  Sinai,  deliTering  stva  Umtmi 
the  lashing  of  lightnings  and  the  roaring  of  thBB4er,bit 
the  pitying  Saviour,  with  his  human  heart  that  knovi  enrj 
sorrow,  and  snare,  and  temptation,— the  good  Shq>herd,  thst 
is  ever  ready  to  lift  up  the  stray  lamb,  and  lay  it  on  Wi 
shoulder.  Man  is  harder  to  his  follow  man  in  dis^iti^ 
with  him,  and  disbolieriag  the  usual  means  d  eonfunss, 
than  Christ  ever  was  in  his  rebukes  to  sinnen. 

Several  chapters  forming  the  first  of  two  pirti 
into  which  the  volume  is  divided — are  occapied 
with  argumenta  to  prove  that  the  present  develope- 
ment  or  mamfestation  of  spiritual  influMkoes  upon 
the  earth,  is  nothing  new.  The  quotation  vhieh 
we  have  given  is  not  easUy  answerod,  beeauss  ifi 
things,  not  in  their  natmv  vicious,  are  posaiye; 
yet  we  have  a  dedaration  of  Soripture  respeciiig 
a  nearly  nmilar  caae,  that:  '«If  they  hesr  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  per> 
suaded,  although  one  rose  from  the  dead.** 

The  authoress  dedines  to  argue  the  salijeet. 
With  her  it  is  a  fact.  She  would  not  argue  tbit 
twice  two  are  four.  That  is  a  fact.  ShewillBot 
argue  respecting  these  spiritual  influences,  bessui 
she  has  Mi  ihtm.  So  have  her  friends.  8be 
has  been  told  secrets  through  them  that  sheooold  net 
otherwise  have  known,  and  so  have  these  frieods. 
Referring  to  the  Old  Testament  miraeles,  and 
especially  to  the  hand-writing  on  the  vail  at 
BeUhazar's  feast,  she  says  that  ChrifiUansgeDenlly 
give  only  a  cold  assent  to  their  truUi.  We  eamot 
teD  how  Christians  in  general  may  be  kd  to  be- 
lieve the  Bible,  but  Christians  in  reality  aeeept  it 
neither  oddly,  nor  formally,  but  implicitly.  As 
for  the  genml  Christians,  Mrs.  Crossland  pn- 
poses  a  remedy :, — 

Yet  surely  such  sceptics  would  believe  the  litenl  ini^  ^ 
the  story  if  they  oouhi  really  know  that  there  are  hasM 
of  persons  now  lifing,  who  haTO  been  tonebed  ky  ipiris 
hands,  haTO  seen  the  writing  of  spirit  fingers,  hare  bsheii 
the  spirit  hands  become  incarnate,  and  more,  and  haidk 
visible  objects,  and  have  then  watched  their  materisl  oorer* 
ing— for  such,  in  some  sense,  I  beliere  it  to  be— 6de  swsji 
even  as  a  thick  feather  of  steam  apparently  dissohsi  ii^ 
nothingness. 

I  am  one  individoal  among  these  hundreds  who  hsie 
seen,  and  felt,  and  heard;  and  I  write  this  little  book,  b»> 
cause  I,  among  others,  have  a  truth  to  declare  and  prodsim, 
and  I  will  not  wrap  in  a  napkin  the  talent  of  spiritual  expe- 
rience which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  me. 

It  is  the  more  necessaiy  for  those  who  have  bees  thsi 
privileged,  to  avow  what  they  know,  becaase  life  at  iht  beit 
is  but  short,  is  always  uncertain,  and  it  may  not  be  psrt  of 
the  Almighty  plan  to  continue  these  quite  exosptioBsl  n^ 
lations,  save  at  remote  intervals.  Be  it  remembered  tksttlM 
incarnated  hands  were  displayed,  on  the  ooessiou  to  whiek 
I  more  particularly  refer,  to  eleven  persons,  at  the  sens  wo- 
ment,  all  of  whom  testified  to  seeing  the  same  result  sosiim* 
pushed ;  but  this  is  a  different  thing  from  ordinary  spirit 
seeing,  and  does  not  occur  except  by  the  instrameatalitj  w 
such  a  powerful  medium  as  Mr.  D.  B.  Home. 

It  is  impossible  to  argue  with  parties  i^  ^ 
that  they  have  seen  certain  things  done  whieh  «* 
cannot  see,  and  that  aro  not  apparent  to  our  ank* 
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lieyiBg  wradd.  The  snbteqaexit  ohapten  of  the 
first  put  are  occupied  with  aiguments  from  eveots 
leconled  in  Scripture,  to  prove  that  diaembodied 
spirits  maj  have  some  description  of  intercourse 
vith  spirits  still  in  the  visible  world.  We  do  not 
dmj  the  possibility.  The  first  part  of  the  work, 
therefore,  rests  upo«  the  credeaoe  bestowed  on  the 
vitneiBes,  and  the  judgment  tbst  may  be  formed 
IS  to  whether  thej  are  victims  of  a  delusion  or 
testifjr  facts. 

Tb^ieoond  part  of  the  volume  poeeesaea  »  very 
dilsieDt  Aaraeter.  It  diaeloses  new  operations 
of  spiritoalism.  The  spirits  no  longer  confine  them- 
self es  to  communications  by  table  rapping  and  the 
older  plans,  but  they  have  introduced  spirit  drawing 
sod  spirit  writing.  The  spirit  aeisea  the  hand  <^ 
the  drnviag  me^m,  and  gnides  it  in  tracing  the 
iigvei.  A  similar  arrangement  occurs  with  the 
spirit  writers]  for  they  seize  the  hand,  and  guide 
the  pen.  The  drawings  in  some  measure  explain 
theoQielres.  The  writing  is  illegible  to  unaided 
hanaa  eyes — not  that  the  spirits  cannot  write 
goad  plain  English,  for  they  have  done  that  in  one 
w  two  cases ;  but  they  prefer  a  form  of  letter 
which  resembes  the  cuneiform  characters  more  than 
ttj  other  alphabet  The  medium,  who  is  the  mere 
pen  in  writing,  cannot  decipher  the  handwriting-— 
that  is  done  by  a  eecond  medium,  who  is  instructed 
in  that  particular.  Thus,  we  also  understand  that 
the  drawing  medium  will  not  extraot  more  mean- 
ing from  the  figures  and  hieroglyphics  than  any 
QonnoB  person ;  but  here,  again,  an  interpreting 
Bediam  is  instructed.  Specimens  of  the  spirit 
writing  are  given  in  the  volume,  with  the  English 
translation.  Some  of  the  predictions  are  rather 
OAtioflal  and  peraonal  aa  "to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
not,  the  rule  will  be  given.*'  We  regret  also 
that  specimens  of  the  drawings  have   been  en- 

Saven.  So  far  as  they  are  symbolical  we  can 
Te  no  greater  objections  to  them  than  to  the 
translations  of  the  writing ;  but  some  of  them 
profess  to  be  portraits  of  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
^  and  Ghnstians  would  pause  before  reach- 
Uig  that  step.  Many  professing  Christians  men- 
tion that  name  at  which  every  knee  shall  bow 
^  too  great  familiarity;  but  the  idea  of  spirits 
drawing  portraits  of  the  Sing  of  all  kings,  and  the 
Head  of  all  principalities  and  all  powers,  and  pre- 
•enting  them  to  the  world  in  common  books — in 
our  opinion— is  far  more  than  merely  objectionable. 
Vc  are,  of  ooorae,  acquainted  with  the  heads  of 
the  Italian  painters — said  to  have  been  originally 
prodoced  horn  a  drawing  at  the  instance  of  the 
IJ^nan  Governor  of  Judea,  and  sent  to  Rome. 
The  story  has  probably  not  a  grain  of  truth ;  and, 
^  any  rate,  the  paintings  represent  the  roan  of 
•orrows  in  his  humiliated  state.  We  believe  that 
thej  also  are  unwarrantable  efforts  of  the  imagina- 
tion; but  they  are  very  different  from  portraits,  if 
"7  are  meant  as  such,  of  the  exalted  Redeemer. 
«c  appeared  to  two  apostles  after  his  ascension. 
-"^  both  fell  at  his  feet  as  men  dead ;  yet  one 
VIS  deatitted  to  be  the  great  preaoher  to  the 


Qentiles,    and   tha    other   was    "that   beloved 
disoi^  **  who  eloeed  the  Revelation. 

We  do  not  pursue  a  painful  subject  farther  than 
to  quote  the  last  and  preceding  sentence  from  one 
of  Mrs.  Crossland's  chapters. 

Agaii,  I  fluiBot  imagine  that  the  meetagei  we  liafe 
reeeifed,  aiaaiagei  argiag  on  lu  the  neeoMltj  <^  priyer,  and 
fiath,  and  holy  ttriog,  omdd  hafe  come  ttom  Satan,  or  hia 
mast  indeed  be  tiM  ^ing  honse  which  b  divided  against 
itMlf.  Still,  it  mnat  be  added  that  we,  Uke  manj  othen, 
have  8ometimet  been  deoeircd  bj  fidae  and  friToloos  mewagci, 
and  have  had  reason  to  bdiere  that  a  message  eommeneed 
bj  a  spirit  ministering  for  onr  good,  has  been  caight  np  aid 
inished  by  an  emissary  of  eril. 

And  we  fear  that  these  drawing  spirite  are 
emisaariea  of  evil — if  they  have  any  exiatenoe 
whatever— with  whose  works  it  is  unnecessary  to 
acquaint  the  world. 


Jfy  Farith,  By  the  Rev.  Baetov  Bouchiib, 
A.M.  Second  Series.  liondon :  John  iFarquhar 
Shaw. 
Thb  first  volume  of  this  series  was  published  some 
time  since,  and  appears  to  have  been  favourably 
received  by  the  public.  The  seoond  volume,  like 
the  first,  contains  a  series  of  sketches,  sui^  aa 
might  be  reasonably  taken  as  the  experienees  of 
the  pastor  of  a  country  parish.  They  are  told  in 
a  very  interesting  manner,  and  will  continue  to  be 
popular  with  a  very  numerous  olaas  of  readers. 
We  cannot  expect  general  politioa  in  a  work  of 
this  character :  and  yet  the  following  extract  con- 
tains the  politics  of  some  subjects  that  may  be 
read  with  advantage  by  educationalists  and  others. 

"The  present  working  of  the  poor  law  system,"  I  said, 
"seems  to  me  to  have  sipped  the  Yery  Ibnndatioa  of 
society,  and  has  almost  compnlsorily  changed  the  conditioa 
of  the  laboaring  class  into  that  of  mendicants  and  paupers. 
We  hafc  forced  them  to  become  panpers,  and  we  then  treat 
them  as  snch,  and  for  anght  I  see,  intend  to  keep  them  as 
sich.** 

"Nothing  earn  be  worse,"  Mr.  BreliBg  aaiwered,  "than 
the  present  degrading  ^stem ;  bat  I  lod[  on  its  erils  as 
springing  from  a  still  deeper  source,  and  nntU  thai  is  recti- 
fied we  may  alter,  we  may  modify  the  poor-law  as  we  will, 
misery,  and  degradation,  and  exdnsion  will  still  follow  in 
their  natural  snoeession." 

"  And  what  is  the  evU  to  which  yom  alhder  I  asked. 

"  I  think  we  employers,  the  gentry,  the  landbrds,  and  in 
fact  every  dass  aboTe  them  have  been  combined  nninten- 
tionally,  and  nnconsdonsly  perhaps,  in  thrusting  them  down 
into  a  position  which  neither  God  nor  humanity  intended 
for  them." 

"Howriasked. 

"Why,  society  seems  to  mo  as  if  growing  on  an  artificial 
liot-bed  J  every  one  is  trying  to  go  faster  than  his  neigh*- 
bour,  and  as  in  the  general  scramble  the  weakest  are  thrown 
down,  trampled  on,  and  crushed ;  or,  as  the  church  saying 
runs,  «The  great  fish  eat  the  small,  the  small  eat  the 
shrimps,  and  the  shrimps  eat  the  mud.'  This  injistiee  of 
individuals  may  be  submitted  to ;  this  wrong  of  soeiety  most 
rebound  on  the  agents.** 

"  I  had  at  one  time,"  I  said,  "  Tcry  sangnme  hope,  that 
the  more  extended  education  of  the  prewnt  day,  readiing  at 
so  cheap  a  rate  even  to  the  poorest,  wonld,  ere  this,  hn^ 
effected  a  greater  change  in  the  moial  and  i^Uglois  hahita  oT 
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omr  oonuBttBifj ;  bat  here  I  an  eompelled  to  my  that  jomr 
amplojera  hafe  materiaUy  thwartad,  if  not  altofether  neotra- 
lited,  is  riral  parUhet  at  least,  the  efforts  that  have  beea 
making,  bj  taking  avaj  tho  childron  from  oar  tchooli  at  to 
early  an  age,  for  any  miserable  task-vurk  joa  majr  think 
them  ftt" 

**  Aye,**  he  replied, "  it  it  no  doabt  an  evil,  though  I  do 
not  belief e  to  the  extent  yon  apprehended;  and  though 
■ome  blame  nnet  be  laid  to  the  eharge  of  the  parents  in  the 
matter,  one  oaa  hardly  wonder  that  the  temptation  of  an 
added  shilling,  or  so,  to  the  miserable  pittance  of  their  own 
weekly  wagee,  is  more  than  they  can  withstand.* 

•*It  is  here,  I  think,  Mr.  Eveling,**  I  said,  <«  that  yonr 
remark  of  the  wrong  rebonnding  on  the  agenta  will  materi- 
ally apply.  I  do  not  wonder  that  our  Ubonrers  are  a  de- 
moralised and  ignorant  class,  the  ready  prey  of  discontented 
demagogneii,  who  trade  upon  grieranees,  of  whidi,  HeaTcn 
knows,  there  are  plenty  to  set  up  shop  with,  or  that  the 
pnblio-hoQse  is  a  more  attraeti?e  place  than  the  chnrdi  or 
chapeL  Why,  look  at  yonr  own  shepherd  whom  we  hafc 
jast  left :  he  was  once  a  boy,  and  I  hafe  no  donbt  his  life  of 
Ubonr  began  at  a  very  early  age,  and  as  a  mere  child,  the 
moment  he  was  able,  or  thonght  able,  to  scare  a  bird  or 
mind  a  pig  in  the  stabbles,  he  was  taken  away  from  all 
means  of  instmcUon  in  the  Tillage  or  Snnd^  schools,  and 
left  to  grow  np  in  ignorance  of  every  tmth,  and  disregard  of 
every  religioas  daty*  And  are  we  then  entitled,  Mr. 
ETeUng,  to  tnm  round  and  tannt  and  rebuke  that  child 
when  he  is  grown  to  manhood,  becaase  he  is  a  Sabbath 
breaker  f  Why,  he  has  been  trained  to  Sabbath  breaking, 
he  has  been  tutored  to  think  every  day  alike ;  he  has  been 
▼irtaally  taught,  through  all  the  impressible  years  of  child- 
hood and  yoath,  that  a  few  grains  of  wheat  in  a  field,  or  the 
looking  after  a  herd  of  swine  is  of  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  an 
earthly  master  than  his  own  soul,  or  bis  duty  to  Ood.  Can 
we  wonder,  then,  that  such  an  one  looks  upon  the  Sunday 
only  with  indifference  and  unconcern,  or  that  when  it  comes 
into  his  own  hands  to  spend  as  he  pleases,  he  spends  it  only 
in  idle  amusement  or  in  noisy  riot  P** 

The  latter  part  of  this  extract  contains  the 
reason  why  the  edacation  of  the  joang  does  not 
adfanoe  with  the  erection  of  schook.  They  can 
earn  something,  if  only  one  shilling  weekly ;  and 
e? en  that  one  shilling  is  needed  in  a  laboarer*s 
family. 


The  Sabbath  made  for  Man\  being  the  Evange- 
lical Alliance  Prixe  Essay.  By  the  Rev.  Micaiab 
Hill.  London,  John  Farquhar  Shaw.  1  toI, 
p.p.  500. 
The  title  of  this  book  explains  its  nature  and 
object,  conveying  at  the  same  time  a  guarantee  of 
its  quality,  for  we  may  suppose  that  the  price 
of  the  E?angelical  Alliance  is  the  best  of  many 
essays  upon  a  subject  agitated  widely.  Mr.  Hill 
appears  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  his  work  will 
be  ▼aluable  as  a  text  book.  Few  points  can, 
indeed,  turn  up  in  these  discussions  which  he  has 
not  examined.  Our  opinion  upon  the  whole  ques- 
tion differs  from  that  of  a  few  friends  ot  popular 
progresss,  but  not,  we  believe,  the  majority.  Even 
if  it  did,  we  must  keep  our  own  view— that  the 
Sabbath  is  a  most  merciful  dispensation  to  all 
men  who  work  in  whatever  way ;  that  it  should 
be  preserved  unimpaired ;  and  that,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  fourth  commandment  is  as  much  a 
Talid  commandment  as  the  sixth,  or  eighth,  or 
any  other  one  of  the  ten. 


Mr.  Hill  makes  some  startling  statements  res- 
pecting the  amount  of  drinking  in  Urge  towni  od 
the  first  day  of  the  week : — 

From  a  glance  at  Tahle  I.,  it  will  be  seea  that  every 
pnblichouse  in  the  city  of  Afaachester  had,  on  a  girei  Sn* 
day,  an  arerage  of  166  ftsitors,  and  aceordiag  to  tAk  E, 
that  the  average  of  ten  Sundays  to  each  house  was  140.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  same  indiTidaals  entered  their  fiiTOirito 
resorts  more  than  once  on  the  same  day.  Assnaiig  tbt 
three  visits  were  paid  by  each,  we  should  have  55  seoordiag 
to  the  first,  and  nearly  50  according  to  the  second  of  the 
Tfebles,  as  the  average  number  for  Manchester.  A.  refensee 
to  Tid)le  m.  will  prove,  that  on  the  average  moie  thu  51 
persons  spend  more  or  less  of  their  time  in  the  pabljehosw 
of  Edinburgh,  assuming,  as  before,  three  vnits  to  eseh  ii£- 
vidual.  We  have,  therefore,  a  slightly  different  renlt  of 
these  statistics,  via.  50, 51,  and  55.  To  be  within  lisuti  te 
take  60  as  the  figure  to  form  our  basis  of  cnleaUtios,  ii 
order  to  arrive  at  the  average  number  of  those  who  fteqsest 
publichouses  in  the  towns  of  England  and  SooUsad.  Ae> 
cording  to  the  **  Returns**  obtained  by  Sir  W.  Mokivortii, 
there  are  132,689  licensed  publichouses  and  beer  shop  is 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  number  multiplied  by  50  vill 
give  6,664^460  aa  the  number  of  persons  who  visit,  oa  tbe 
Sundays,  these  demoralising  reeorts  of  the  popuhoe.  Alsn^ 
ing  as  this  result  appears,  our  data  bears  out  the  tefaeoea. 
As  before  stated,  the  mean  average  of  atteadtnee  ia  pbn 
of  worship  is  about  six  millions  in  EngUnd  and  Wslei. 

And  therefore,  the  number  of  visitors  to  pnbliebooaei,  in 
tbe  United  Kingdom  exceeds  that  of  worshippers  iaSsgM 
and  Wales. 

That  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  the  abote  si  a  iiir 
basis  of  an  estimate,  is  perceived  from  Uie  well-ksowa  fwU, 
that  Liverpool  is  more  notorious  than  Msnefaeiter,  aai 
Glasgow  than  Edinburgh,  for  the  drinking  halnti  of  tbeir 
respective  populations.  In  confirmation  of  tbe  fut  ve 
refer  to  Table  IT.,  which  gives  the  proportion  of  tbe  pops- 
lation  of  ten  English  towns  apprehended  by  tbe  polioe  iit 
diunkenness  in  the  year  1852.  In  Table  T.,  tbe  propoitioa 
in  eight  towns  in  Scotland,  and  in  Table  YL,  that  of  9 
towna  in  Irehuid  we  have  preeentad  to  oar  view.  A  gbaei 
at  Table  TL,  will  ahow  that  in  Liverpool,  the  gnateitaaa- 
her,  and  in  Bradford,  the  amallest  number  of  appubsanwu 
occurred  in  one  year.  Now,  the  average  of  the  lea  EagliA 
towns  being  nearly  one  drunkard  apprehended  to  381  of  ibi 
population,  and  that  in  Manchester  being  one  ia  401,  it  ■ 
plain  the  average  is  in  favour  of  Manchester— the  eitj  ve 
take  as  the  baais  of  an  eatimate. 

These  caleulations  may  be  well  founded;  bot  if 
we  are  not  greatly  mistidLen,  many  of  the  viiitoit 
to  licensed  houses  in  English  towns— espeeiiOj  is 
London — are  sober  personages,  who  buy  ind 
carry  off  with  them,  perhaps,  a  pint  or  hilf-piBt 
of  beer  for  the  day's  dinner  or  supper,  whioh  thej 
regard,  not  as  a  luxury,  but  a  necessary  sobstitate 
for  milk.  We  do  not  admire  the  custom,  aad  ve 
do  not  defend  its  existence ;  but  ererybody  wbo 
buys  beer  must  not  be  considered  a  tippler,  al- 
though the  purchase  could  surely  be  inade  oa 
Saturday  etening.  In  the  following  statistics, 
Mr.  Hill  is  as  erroneous  as  ever  Mr.  Hume 
was: — 

Now,  estimating  the  population  in  1833^  se  tbe  mmsi 
1861,  when  the  census  was  taken,  which  is  near  eiOi|b  wr 
our  purpose — the  proportion  of  one  in  881,  for  W*^"J; 
wUl  give  us  51,000  drunkards  out  of  16,921,888;  or  njm 
for  Saturdays  and  Sundays  throughout  the  yev;  or  ^ 
average  of  4W  for  eveiy  Sabbath-diiyt 

But  of  2,888,742  inhabitanU  of  Scotland,  the  proportioa 
of  one  in  forty-one  will  give  us  20,457  oases  of  dfobB- 
■•as,  or  » little  more  than  S5J000  for  Satuday  nghH  iv 
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Sondaji;  or  an  ftrerago  of  678  for  etdi  Sonday  in  the  year. 
Bit  of  some  8,500,000  inhabitantt  of  Ireland,  the  propor- 
tioQof  one  in  fortj-tix  will  give  m  Ul.OOO  cases  of 
druBkenness,  or  70,000  for  the  same  days  of  the  week,  or  an 
tTerage  of  2,634  for  each  Sonday  in  the  year. 

It  most  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  above  statistiea  refer, 
after  all,  to  only  the  worst  cases  of  drunkenness,  which 
stese  appear  in  onr  police  returns.  How  many  stagger 
kosie,  or  are  led  by  their  friends,  we  cannot  ascertain. 

Is  Mr.  Hill  aware  whether  the  same  strictucss 
be  obserred  ia  apprehending  all  drunkards  in 
England  that  exists  in  Scotland  P  We  are  quite 
iwarc  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  manj 
persons  in  London  are  even  assisted  by  the  police 
to  their  homes,  who  would  be  conveyed  in  Scot- 
land to  the  police  station,  and  entered  as  drunk- 
ards. No  comparison  can  be  instituted  from  these 
data,  QDtil  we  have  some  evidence  that  the  law  is 
administered  with  the  same  strictness  in  all  the 
tkrce  countries.  We  know  that  it  is  not  enforced 
strictly  in  manj  English  towns. 


Tie  Ommet  a*d  ike  Onm ;  or,  Memorials  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon.  Bj  the  Rev.  Alfked 
H.  Niw.  London :  Partridge  and  Co.  1  Vol. 
pp.  421. 
Wi  abould  have  mentioned  this  volume  when, 
some  time  ago,  we  noticed  the  memoirs  of  James 
Hatton,  the  Moravian.  The  two  volumes  belong 
to  the  same  class,  and  refer  to  the  same  period. 
The  Countess  of  Huntingdou  lived  in  wicked 
limes,  and  her  powerful  influence  was  exerted  in 
fsTonr  of  the  early  Methodbts.  Mr.  Whitfield 
was  her  private  chaplain,  and  frequently  preached 
to  iwgc  congregations  of  the  persons  who  visited 
the  Countess.  The  same  names,  the  same  scenes, 
and  sometimes  the  same  stories  ^Ure  met  m  this 
volone  that  occur  in  James  Hutton*s  memoirs. 
Mr.  New  is  perhaps  a  better  narrator  than  some 
hlognphical  writers,  and  he  imparts  thus  a  new 
ttterest  to  circumstances  known  previously.  We 
do  Bot  know,  indeed,  that  the  volume  contains 
aofih  that  is  new.  The  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
WIS  a  well  and  widely  known  life.  The  following 
description  of  London  more  than  a  hundred  years 
lince,  b  probably  applicable  to  some  districts  still, 
for  we  believe  that  considerable  apprehension  has 
heen  felt  in  some  quarters  for  the  coming  comet : 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  1750,  London  was  thrown  into 
{greatest  consternation  by  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake. 
Tbs  dty  was  notorioos  for  its  ignorance  and  vice.  Infidelity 
|-^  spread  widely  aaiong  the  higher  dasses,  and  breathed 
it»  blaiphemy  in  tho  most  pnblio  manner.  Error  had  crept 
^  Ihe  churches,  and,  in  farious  forms,  was  lulling  men  to 
■^tradion  j  idleness,  drunkenness,  luxury,  extravagance,  and 
w>wAeiy  were  seen  in  all  directions.  The  shocks  were 
^0  violent  and  rapid,  the  earth  trembled  and  rocked  with 
P*^  Tdodty,  and  a  low  murmuring  sound  like  the  murmur 
of  diilaBt  thunder  was  heard.  The  houses  vibrated  on  their 
»w^atiois»  the  windows  rattW  in  their  frames,  the  tiles 
Kv  off  the  roots,  and .  many  chimneys  were  thrown  down. 
TO  leiied  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  multitudes  rushed 
^  of  the  city  to  seek  safety  elsewhere.  The  roads  were 
''*wded  with  fugitives,  and  vast  numbers  repaired  to  the 


fields  and  open  places  near  the  metropolis.  Tower-hill, 
Moorfields,  and  especially  Hyde-park,  were  filled  with  men, 
women,  and  childreu,  who  remained  ther«)  a  whole  night  in 
the  most  fearful  apprehension.  The  places  of  worship  were 
thronged  with  frightened  sinners,  and  the  Methodist  chapels 
were  literally  besieged  by  the  crowds,  who  knocked  at  the 
doors,  and  cried  out  for  Ood*s  sake  to  be  admitted. 

As  usual  on  such  occasions,  many  prophets  arose  to  point 
out  the  coming  disasters.  A.  soldier  spread  the  tidings  that 
it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that  a  part  of  Loudon  and 
Westminster  would  be  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  a 
certain  night,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock.  When  the 
night  approached,  thousands  fled  from  the  city  to  the 
fields,  where  they  awaited  the  awful  event  in  solemn  and 
breathless  silence;  while'  many  ran  through  the  streets  in 
a  state  of  frenxy,  orying  out  that  the  day  of  judgment 
was  come,  and  their  damnation  was  at  hand.  The  chapels 
of  the  Methodists  were  filled  with  excited  audiences,  and 
Charles  Wesley  and  Whitfield  preached  incessantly,  and 
sueceeded  in  aiming  their  minds  and  directing  them  to 
Christ  Whitfield  repaired  to  flyde-park  at  midnight  to 
speak  to  the  people  there  assembled.  No  pen  can  ade- 
quately describe  the  scene.  The  vast  space  was  one  sea  of 
living  beings,  whose  movements  could  hardly  be  discovered 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night.  A  confused  murmur 
ran  through  the  whole  mass,  which  was  often  disturbed  by 
wild  cries  and  shrieks,  when  fancy  pictured  the  horror  of 
the  approaching  earthquake.  Whitfield  rose,  and  began 
to  speak  amid  the  most  breathless  silence;  bis  soul  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  solemn  occasion — his  majestic  voice 
sounded  dear  and  impiessive  in  the  midnight  air,  and  wiih 
all  the  pathos  and  grandeur  of  his  nature  he  led  the 
minds  of  his  audience  to  the  consideration  of  that  great 
day,  when  every  soul  will  stand  before  God,  and  receive  the 
reward  of  his  deeds ;  and  when  the  framework  of  nature 
will  be  dissolved,  and  this  very  earth  and  its  works  be 
wrapped  in  flames.  His  appeals  to  their  hearts  and  eon- 
sdenoes  were  overwhelmfng.  His  words  stirred  up  the 
depths  of  the  soul ;  and  as  his  impassioned  eloquence  streamed 
forth,  he  irresistibly  carried  his  audience  along  with  him, 
bringing  terror  to  the  sinner,  hope  to  the  desponding,  fiuth 
to  the  awakened,  and  peace  and  joy  to  the  believing  heart. 
He  wrote  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  said,  '*  Ood  has  been 
terribly  shaking  the  metropolis ;  I  hope  it  is  an  eameet  of 
his  giving  a  shock  to  secure  sinners,  and  making  them  ory 
out  *  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  P*** 

The  Countess  of  Huntingdon  had  a  strange 
circle  of  friends,  which  embraced  the  Bolingbrokes. 
She  was  unable  to  make  much  impression  on  Lad  j 
Bolingbroke,  but  she  thought  herself  more  suc- 
cessful wiih  Lord  Bolingbroke.  It  was  a  mistake. 
The  nobleman  died  as  he  lived — a  very  hopeless 
sort  of  person. 

His  lordship's  family  were  on  terms  of  great  intimaoy 
with  Lady  Huntingdon.  His  feoond  wife,  the  Marchioness 
of  Yiletta,  a  woman  of  very  superior  accomplish  ments,  and 
niece  to  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Maintenon,  often  attends^ 
the  preachingof  Mr.  Whitfidd  at  her  residence ;  but  his  only 
sister.  Lady  Luxborongh,  the  patroness  of  the  poet  Shen- 
sioue,  conld  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel.  Her  time  was  completely  occupied 
with  poets  and  literary  acquaintances,  and  she  passed  her 
life  amid  the  exciting  scenes  of  fashionable  society,  and  gave 
no  attention  to  the  concerns  of  her  souL  Lady  Huntingdon 
took  a  deep  interest  in  her  welfare,  and  often  attempted  to 
direct  her  thoughts  to  the  serious  considerations  of  religion. 
"  Of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  Marchioness,"  she  lays,  **  I 
sometimes  have  a  hope ;  they  attend  with  such  regularity, 
and  hear  with  such  apparent  attention."  Her  hope,  how- 
ever,  was  never  realised.  The  noble  Lord  gave  orders  that 
none  of  the  dergy  should  be  permitted  to  trouble  him  in  his 
hst  moments,  and  died  in  the  deistical  prindples  which  he 
had  always  avowed.  His  sister  died  a  fev/d«JM(Wr44i> 
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htif  Hmtiiifilm  deeply  Imeiled  ber  tuL  Unbtppy 
woRUUi ;  bov  tineiitible  had  the  been  to  the  Bsay  abming 
edit  of  Proridence  which  the  bat  reeeired  from  time  to  time. 
8«eb  repeated  deaths  in  her  fiimily,  the  awfnl  end  of  her 
brothor,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  made  no  impression  on  her,  and 
ibe  left  this  world,  as  she  had  always  KTed,  intoiicated  with 
the  Tanity  of  her  nnmeroos  aeeomplishmeats  and  literary 
Mfwrements* 

Two  yean  after  the  death  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  bis  worbs 
were  pnbHshed  by  Darid  Mallett,  a  determined  infidel,  and  a 
man  of  worthlew  character,  who  initiated  himself  into  his 
Lordship's  faTonr  by  infamonsly  blackening  the  memory  of 
Pope.  Lady  Huntingdon  was  well  aware  of  the  eharader 
of  the  writings  of  the  deceased  nobleman,  and  made  some 
fniitless  attempts  to  prerent  their  pnblicatton.  She  wrote 
to  Mr.  Mallett,  and  nsed  her  inflnenee  with  Lord  Chester- 
field and  others,  to  try,  if  possible,  to  suppress  what  she 
knew  would  prove  so  detrimental  to  society.  His  works 
were  refuted  by  a  nnmber  of  learned  men.  Bishops  Clayton 
and  Warborton,  and  Dr.  Leland  entered  into  the  lists 
against  him ;  and  Mr.  Henrey  dedicated  to  Lady  Fanny 
Shirley  bis  answer  to  the  extract  on  religion,  contained  in 
the  "Stndy  and  Use  of  History."  Dr.  Johnson  pro- 
Bonneed  this  memorable  Terdiet  on  the  noble  author  and  his 
editor :  **  Sir,  he  was  a  sconndrel  and  a  coward — a  scoundrel 
fDr  charging  a  blunderbuss  against  rehgion  and  morality ;  a 
eoward,  because  he  had  not  resolution  to  fire  it  off  himself, 
bat  left  half  a-crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotchman  to  draw  the 
trigger  after  his  death.** 

Another  Scotobman  did  similar  serrice  to  the 
crabbed  old  maker  of  dictionaries. 

The  last  of  the  good  Earls  of  Sutberlaod  met 
the  sabjeet  of  this  meMoir  k  Balb.'  Tbe  grtat 
Borthem  family  had  been  noied  for  good  eharacter 
and  strong  religious  yiewss  Tbe  last  of  tbe  race 
held  a  faith  whicb  was  almost  hereditary  in  tbe 
family.  His  death,  and  that  of  his  wife,  imme- 
diately afterwards  at  Bath,  was  a  black  fiaitatioa 
on  Satherlandshire. 

k  short  tima  aftat  tfaa  departan  of  Lady  OlaiMiehy,  the 
Sari  and  Goaateas  of  Satberiaad  eame  to  Bath  in  deep  dia- 
tress  at  the  untimely  death  of  their  eldest  daaghter.  The 
Countess  was  the  only  sister  to  Lady  Olenorchy,  and  gare 
her  a  letter  ef  introdaetion  to  Lady  Hnntiagdon.  They 
ealled  upon  ber  Ladyship,  who  manifested  a  very  strong  in- 
tereat  in  them.  **  Nerer***  she  sajs,  **  have  I  seen  a  more 
loTely  couple — they  may,  indeed,  with  justice  be  called  the 
Flower  of  Scoilcnd;  and  such  amiability  of  disposition — so 
tractable,  so  mild  !  They  hsTc  indeed  been  cast  in  nature's 
finest  mould.  Bowed  down  to  the  earth  with  grief,  they 
are  almost  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  their  daughter.  Dear 
Lady  Olenorchy  is  extremely  anxious  on  their  account.**  At 
this  critical  period  of  their  history,  Whitfield  came  to  Bath 
to  supply  the  chapel.  H»  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
dated  17th  March,  1766, — ^"  Last  Friday  eTening,  end  twice 
yesterday,  I  preached  at  Bath  to  very  thronged  and  brilliant 
auditories.  I  am  told  it  was  a  very  high  ^y.  The  glory 
of  tbe  Lord  filled  the  house.  To-morrow,  Qod  willing,  I 
letam  thither  again.  Mr.  Townsend  is  too  ill  to  oflldate. 
Lady  Huntingdon  is  mounting  on  her  high  places.**  The 
Eari  and  Countess  were  induced  to  attend  the  preadiing  of 
the  Gospel  at  the  chapel.  The  opportunity  of  doing  this 
was  not  bug  continued ;  for,  shortly  after  their  arrival,  the 
Earl  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  with  which  he 
straggled  fifty-four  days,  and  then  expired  in  the  fifty-first 
year  of  his  age.  His  Countess  was  unremitting  in  her  at- 
tention to  him  ;  for  twenty-one  days  and  nights  she  watehed 
over  him  in  his  chamber,  without  retiring  to  rest ;  and  when 
be  died,  she  gave  way  to  the  most  poignant  grief,  which 
ernabed  her  to  the  ground.  Lady  Huntingdon  was  her  true 
friend  in  the  season  of  her  anguish ;  she  visited  her  fre- 
qnently,  and  endeavoured  to  pour  into  ber  bleeding  heart  the 


ridi  eonsolation  of  tbe  Gospel,  and  earned  pnUieinjaite 
be  offered  on  ber  behalf  at  tbe  cbapeL  The  blow,  hoverw, 
was  too  severe  for  her  devoted  heart  to  bear.  Heritreastk 
was  prostrated  by  the  fatigue  of  watching  at  the  bed-nde  d 
her  lord  ;  her  mind  was  consumed  with  grief,  snd  is  leia* 
teen  days  after  his  death,  she  fell  a  victim  to  that  diiesu 
whicb  had  snatched  away  her  beloved  husband.  The  melaa- 
choly  event  spread  a  general  gloom  over  the  gay  ishsbitints 
of  Bath  ;  tbe  deep  interest  which  their  death  avskened  was 
increased  by  tbe  spectacle  of  their  infimt  daaghter  kft  m 
orphan ;  and  many  were  indaeed  to  attead  the  ehapil  ski 
had  hitherto  refused  to  enter  it,  and  ware  impressed  vitb 
serions  conviction.  Two  sermons  were  preached  is  t^ 
chapel  on  tbe  solemn  occasion,  when  mo«t  of  the  nobility 
then  in  Bath  attended ;  and  the  mysterious  stroke  of  Oof  i 
providence  reminded  many  of  ikeir  own  firsilty  aad  nM* 
ness,  and  broogbt  theas  to  adhaut  t*  tbe  aatherity  e( 
Christ. 

Tbe  infant  that  then  alone  remained  of  the 
family,  became  in  after  years  tbe  owner  of  the 
Sotherland  estates,  and  Conntess  of  dntbeiisnd.  At 
the  commencement  of  tbe  Frendi  war  she  was  sbk  lo 
raise  three  to  four  thousand  soldi^s  from  ber  on 
estates.  She  married  tbe  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
who  was  created  Duke  of  Sutherland ;  and  from 
these  early  deaths  at  Bath,  the  long  miaoritj  d 
the  heiress^  which  rendered  ber  a  veiy  wt^ 
lady,  and  from  the  allianee  she  formed,  arose  tkose 
clearances  which  so  depopulated  the  covaty,  ibat 
we  do  not  suppose  the  country  had  a  doia 
recruits  out  of  it  daring  the  Russian  war,  or  coaU 
now  find  a  hundred  to  save  India. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  tbe  king,  George 
III.,  the  Countess,  and  the  Archbishop  of  (Mxx- 
bury  in  those  days,  whicb  is  wortb  relating.  The 
Archbishop  and  his  wife  were  addicted  mus  to 
gaiety  than  became  the  position  and  the  professios 
of  the  former.  The  Countess^  in  adminisieriog  i 
private  leclure»  was  roughlj  bandied ;— but  «• 
may  quote  the  tale  : — 

It  WM  aheat  this  period  thai  I^  HwdngiBa  W 
eame  very  prominent  in  an  afisir  wbiob  attcaeted  eaaniaaye 
attention.  Dr.  Cornwallis,  Archbishop  of  Caaterkaiy,  bii 
eclipsed  all  his  predecessors  in  the  sacred  oflke  bj  Ike  asf* 
niflcent  style  in  which  he  lived.  During  the  winter  hii 
palace  was  crowded  by  gay  and  Awhionable  society;  bsBi 
and  roita  were  frequently  held  there ;  aad  kis  wife  toak  tht 
lead  in  the  world  of  fashioa,  by  tbe  spleadou  of  hti  «y»- 
pages  and  entertainments.  These  proceedings  cafled  feitk 
the  indignatioi\  of  those  in  whom  there  still  reaiaineds  tease 
of  propriety ;  and  even  the  gay  visitors  at  the  palaoe  ooaU 
not  restrain  their  wit  and  satire  at  the  incoasisteaej  9^  tsdi 
seeaes  ia  an  arefaiepiseopal  resideaoe.  Wbea  the  slair  vss 
every  day  becoming  more  serious.  Lady  Huntingdon  felt  tksl 
the  interests  of  rdigion,  and  the  bonoar  of  the  Cfasf^ 
demanded  that  some  attempt  sbonld  be  made  te  wipe 
away  such  a  scandal  from  the  nation.  She  resolved  to  riot 
the  Archbishop  In  a  most  private  manner,  aad  reaioastiate 
with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  socb  procee^ags.  Aeeoah 
panied  by  the  Marquis  of  Townsend,  a  distant  rditite  of  ^ 
Archbisbop,  she  waited  on  his  Oraoe,  and  reproMated  tks 
injury  he  was  inflicting  upon  tbe  religious  feel^  of  ^ 
country.  His  Grace  listened  witb  patience ;  but  Srs.  Con> 
wallis  burst  into  a  passion,  and  ridiculed  aad  deooasced 
Lndy  Huntingdon  in  all  her  fashionable  circles^  Tbe  Cois- 
tcss  made  another  attempt  privately,  throagh  Mr.  lladu^ 
brother,  who  had  married  his  Graoe*s  nieee,  but  the  iRh* 
bishop  refused  to  listen  to  the  warnings  aad  fleredy  deaooaeis 
ber,  aad  all  who  sympathised  witb  her,  as  hypoeritos  id 
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Hm  fig  told  ber  tluA  ha  wm  Mqiudnied  with  ber  pro- 
DMiiaga,  w^  oonpliaaited  Her  npoa  b«rbeMTolftDt  aetioos, 
Rsd  on  ker  smi  for  the  refiTsI  of  trae  religion.  He  said, 
■*  I  Wre  Wn  toM  to  nany  odd  ttoriet  aboat  yonr  ladyakip, 
Uiat  I  am  iiuB  to  eottfns  I  feli  a  great  degree  of  carioeity  to 
■ee  if  yon  were  at  all  like  other  women ;  and  I  am  happy  at 
kmofaa  eppovtuiity  of  aaeariag  your  ladyship  of  the  very 
9ood  opiakm  I  hare  of  yon,  and  how  Ttiy  highly  I  eeteem 
jour  chaiMler,  yoor  laal,  aad  abiKtiee,  whieh  cannot  be  con- 
neeinted  to  a  move  noUe  pnrpoee."  He  then  referred  to  her 
■iiniattre,  who,  he  naderetood,  were  rery  eloquent  preachers. 
TW  Bisliope  were  very  jealons  of  them,  and  the  King  reUted 
a  eonverwtion  he  had  lately  had  with  a  learned  prelate.  He 
had  enoiplaiaed  of  the  oondoet  of  some  of  her  ladyship's  sia- 
daetn  and  miniaScrB,  who  had  created  a  sennatioB  in  his 
JicweM  ;  and  his  Majesty  replied,  **  Make  bishops  of  them — 
wMkn  biahope  of  them."  **  That  mi^U  be  done,*'  replied 
thn  prelate,  **  bni,  please  yonr  Majesty,  we  cannot  make  a 
hwAap  of  Lady  Hnntrogdon.**  The  Qaeen  rf^ned,  **  It 
wonli  be  a  In^y  eircnmetaaoe  if  yon  eonkl,  for  she  pots  yon 
mil  to  shame.**  •*  Well,**  said  the  King,  **  see  if  yon  cannot 
MBitnle  the  leal  of  theee  men.**  His  Lordship  made  some 
reply  which  displeased  the  King,  who  ezcbimed,  with  ani- 
nanlion,  "  J  with  thtn  was  a  Lady  HrnHmfdom  m  every  dio- 
eem  w  tka  km^thoi/'  That  bishop  never  afterwards  made 
loe  nppenrance  at  Conrt. 

The  storj  is  charaoteribiio  of  George  III.,  who 
va%  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  Georges,  and  who 
was  desirous  unquestionably  for  the  moral  and 
reUgions  welfare  of  his  people.  The  oircumstance 
is  Hlnstrati?e  of  the  condition  of  society  in  these 
times.  The  world  would  be  astonished  now  if  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  required  rebuke,  both 
from  a  coronet  and  the  crown,  for  gaiety,  and 
parties,  and  routes.  If  society  be  not  getting 
better,  it  is,  at  least,  becoming  more  conventional 
and  more  proper  on  the  surface ;  but  we  hold  that 
it  is  getting  wiser.  The  yolume  is  full  of  narra- 
tives of  English  society  a  hundred  years  since. 


Tks  OUy;  its  Sins  and  Sorrows,  By  Thomas 
Gttthub,  D J).  Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 
This  Tohtme  eontaias  four  sermons  and  an  appen- 
dix. The  sermom  run  entirely  out  of  the  beaten 
path,  and  the  appendix  confirms  their  statements. 
The  preacher  is  the  most  eloquent  man  in  his 
profeasion  of  the  day.  The  subjects  discussed  by 
bios  are  the  sins,  and  sorrows  which  spring  from 
SIB,  that  are  common  to  large  cities.  These  topics 
are  not  nsually  discussed  from  the  pulpit,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  that  many  congregations  con^ 
sist  of  hearers  of  the  Word  more  than  of  doers. 
Dr.  Gbthrie  has  gone  down  to  the  lowest  abodes 
sf  sia  and  misery,  and  dragged  their  wretched- 
ness into  the  light  of  day.  He  overlooks  the  evil 
,thai  it  is  fashionable  to  forget ;  but  which  must 
\e  fCMembered  before  it  can  be  remedied. 

Id  nanj  respeeta^  the  preacher  is  before  the 
srahitiide  of  his  brethren,  who,  being  jealous  of 
their  order,  seem  to  fear  that  laymen,  if  they 
(uUioly  persuaded  others  to  turn  out  of  guilt  into 
[the  path  of  peace,  might  endanger  something  alto- 
;  (ether  undefined.  He  does  sot  participate  in  this 
iSread,  aad  he  even  alleges  that  the  great  body  of 
Ignorant  andvioioas  persons  will  never  be  reached, 


speaking  in  the  common  kngoages  of  life,  unless 
the  congregations  do  somethmg  more  than  assem- 
ble for  puUio  worship,  or  even  give  money  at  col- 
lections. 

I  bare  no  hope  of  accomplishing  this  object  if  the 
chnrches  are  to  he  keed  np  \(j  thdr  own  inles,  and 
people  are  to  leare  everything  to  ministers  and  nnssion-  . 
aries.  Why  should  not  he  that  heareth  as  well  as  be 
that  preacheth,  say.  Come  P  Why  shontd  not  they  who 
are  to  preach,  preach  P  Onr  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples. 
Yes:  bnt  Ihey  gare  to  the  people.  And  why  should  not 
some,  who  now  on  Sabbath  days  eqoy  two  services  in 
the  hoase  of  God,  content  themselTes  with  one,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  other  go  forth  to  give  what  they  have 
I^HF  The  bread  woald  mnhiply  in  their  hands.  People 
may  tell  me  they  are  not  learned— I  reply,  that  to  tell 
these  poor  sinners  of  Jesos,  whether  beneath  the  roof  of  a 
hoase  or  the  open  roof  of  h«iTon,  needs  no  learning.  They 
need  nothing  bat  the  love  of  Christ,  real  for  sonls,  and  the 
nse  of  their  mother  tongne.  PossMsrd  of  no  qnalifications 
bnt  these  ;  endowed  with  the  Spirit,  and  ordained  of 
Heaven,  see  what  the  first  Christians  £d  f  They  con- 
qnered  the  world.  See  what  the  first  Methodists  did  I 
They  changed  the  face  of  Enghind.  See  what  the  ehnrok 
in  Hambnrg  did!  Twenty-ftre  years  ago,  fire  Christian 
men  met  there  in  a  cobbler^s  shop.  They  also,  when  they 
beheld  the  city,  wept  orcr  it.  They  resolved  to  form 
themselTes  into  a  church — a  missionary  chnrch,  mith  Ham- 
bnrgh  and  its  environs  for  the  field  of  their  labonn. 
What  their  particnUr  creed  was,  to  what  denomination  of 
Protestants  they  belonged,  I  am  not  careful  to  inquire. 
High  above  the  regimental  colours  of  that  little  band 
floted  the  Royal  Banner  of  the  Cross.  They  fought  for  the 
Crown  of  Jesns.  They  toiled,  they  watched,  they  laboured 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  One  article  of  their  creed,  one 
term  of  the  oommunion,  was  this; — That  every  member 
of  that  Christian  Churcti  should  he  a  working  Christian, 
So,  on  the  afternoons  and  evemnga  of  the  Lord's^y  they 
went  forth  to  work,  to  gather  in  the  loiterers  by  the 
highways  aud  the  hedges.  Every  member  they  gained 
was  more  than  an  acoesoioa  to  their  nambers — he  was  an  ^ 
aoeeeeion  to  their  power.  And  with  what  reenlta  wave 
I  their  labours  attended  ?  These  should  encourage  all  other 
eongregations  and  ehnrchea  "to  go  and  do  lifcewiee.** 
That  hi^ndful  of  com  is  now  waving  in  the  golden  harveats 
of  many  fields.  That  aoom  is  now  shot  np  into  a  mighty 
oak  that  nestles  the  birds  of  heaven  and  bravea  the  tem- 
pest, and  throws  a  broad  shadow  on  the  gronnd.  The 
chnreh,  at  first  constituted  by  these  five  men,  who  met 
in  an  obscure  aad  humble  shop,  has,  in  the  oonrse  of 
twenty  years  been  blessed  of  God  to  eonvert  many  thon- 
saod  souls,  and  bring  some  fifty  thousand  people  nnder 
the  regula:^  ministration  of  the  gospel. 

Dr.  Guthrie  has  become  an  advocate  of  the 
Maine  Liquor  Law.  In  one  respect,  he  foUowa 
the  course  pursued  by  the  late  Mr.  Mathew,  in 
Ireland,  whose  friends  and  relatives  were  distillers. 
Dr.  Guthrie  also  has  relations  in  that  business^ 
and  some  courage  and  self-denial  are  requisite  for 
those  who,  neglecting  family  interests,  advocate 
the  public  good. 

His  connerion  with  the  ragged  schools,  which  he 
originated  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  common  visita- 
tions through  a  crowded,  and  yet  a  desolate  parish, 
may  have  convinced  him  that  intemperance  is  the 
great  enemy  of  temporal  comfort,  of  intellectual 
aud  spiritual  progress,  in  the  crowded  streets  of 
cities ;  that  it  has  become  the  prime  mover  in  sim 
and  sorrow,  and  needs  to  be  removed.  His  ser- 
mons are  chiefly  directed  against  it,  and  against 
less  common  crimes.    It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
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tliBi  theM  diseourees  must  have  produced  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  preaeher^s  congregation,  but 
in  their  present  form  they  m^  create  a  healthy 
agitation  upon  a  broader  scale.  He  pourtrays,  in 
magnificent  laogoage,  the  sorrows  of  those  who 
seem  wedged  into  a  state  of  "misery  and  sin.'* 
He  nrges,  in  the  eloquence  of  which  he  has  been 
long  a  master,  the  necessity  laid  on  all  who  ha?e 
an  influence  oter  others  to  exert  it  for  the 
removal  of  social  evils  that  comport  ill  with  all 
our  boasted  progress.  He  speaks  of  the  drunkard's 
death  in  the  extract  subjoined  : — 

Agtin,  its  bai  been  stated,  that  though  the  direct  and  in- 
direct efforta  prodnced  by  tbeee  ttimnlanta,  sixty  thousand 
lives  are  annoally  lost.  Reduce  that  also  bj  one-half,  and 
what  a  quotient  remains !  Thirty  thousand  human  lives 
offered  in  annual  sacriAoe  at  the  bloody  shrine  of  this  idol ! 
Death  is  bitter  enough  in  any  circumstances  to  the  bereaTcd. 
Howerer  precious  our  comforts  may  be,  all  memory  of  the 
dead  is  more  or  lest  painful.  We  put  out  of  sight  the  toys 
of  the  little  hands  that  are  now  mouUlering  in  the  silent 
dmve.  The  picture  of  the  dear  one  whose  t^es  our  fingers 
huTC  closed,  and  whose  laoe  the  shroud  has  covered,  hangs 
veiled  upon  the  well  The  remembrance  of  the  loved  and 
lost  will  throw  on  life's  brightest  scenes  the  cold  shadow  of 
a  cloud,  which  discharges  its  burden  of  grief,  sometimes  in 
»  few  drops,  sometimes  in  a  shower  of  tcan.     But  over 


how  many  of  these  thirty  thomand  deaths  it  TheR  the 
mourning  that  has  no  hope!  Whst  iaearaUe  wotsii 
haTe  they  inflicted  I  What  sad  memories  hare  thry  left  I 
They  talk  of  war !  What  is  war  to  that?  GIts  ne  ber 
bloody  bed,  bury  me  or  mine  in  a  soldiei's  rstbsr  tbi  i& 
a  drunkard's  grave  I  Innocent  chiUren,  kiM  «ff  bj  caU 
and  hunger,  slowly  starred  to  death— coflas  that  kiU 
broken  hearts — woman's  remorse  for  her  rictue  knt,  giiff- 
ing  like  a  vulture  at  life's  quivering  rital— poor,  pitiibk 
wretches,  with  palsied  hands  and  shriTeUedlimbt,inkMf> 
holed  poverty,  who  would  give  the  world  to  be  sbk,  ts  ia 
other  and  by-gone  days,  to  love  their  wives  and  Ucs  tbdr 
children,  and  enjoy  the  esteem  of  their  neigfabourt,  m)at% 
into  death  by  inches,  or  staggering  at  a  sudden  csU  op  to 
the  bar  of  judgment  I  Thirty  thousand  such  cam  jar 
by  year  in  this  kingdom  !  Than  that,  give  me  ntber  tbe 
battleield.  With  a  good  cause  to  fight  for,  aid  boski 
sounding  the  assault,  give  me  the  red  rush  of  galhst  bm 
who  dash  across  the  lines  of  death,  and  lespiog  ia  it 
every  breach  and  embrasure,  strike  for  the  libertia  of 
man — falling  with  their  mother's  bible  in  their  brcsit,  i 
mother's  and  Jesus'  name  mingled  on  their  dying  tifi- 
"  No  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God."  Bit 
of  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  whether  they  died  vit^ 
gentle  and  holy  voices  in  their  ear,  or  anid  the  enib  cf 
musketry  and  roar  of  cannon — **!  heard  a  voioe  froa 
heaven,  saying  unto  me,  write.  Blessed  are  the  dead  vfaick 
die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth,  yea,  saith  llie  Sptrit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  Ubours,  and  their  verb  k 
follow  them." 


OBITUARY    NOTICES. 


BERANGEE. 

PnmmB  Jiah  Brulsokb,  the  French  poet,  died  in  Paris 
on  the  18th  of  July,  after  a  long  illness,  in  his  77th  year, 
having  been  bom  in  that  dty,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1780. 

His  fkther  was  in  sneh  indigent  circumstances,  that  B^ 
ranger  was  brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  a  tailor  ;  but 
during  the  troubles  of  the  revolution  he  was  remored  from 
Paris  by  an  aunt,,  who  kept  an  inn  at  Peronne.  She  taught 
him  to  read;  and,  when  fourteen,  apprenticed  him  to  a 
printer  of  the  town,  where  he  also  attended  a  primary 
school,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  only  education  he 
received.  At  sixteen  he  returned  to  his  father  at  Paris,  and, 
frequenting  the  theatres,  seems  to  have  turned  his  attention 
towards  writing  for  the  stage,  producing  a  comedy  shortly 
after,  entitled  Let  EermophrodUes.  At  this  time  his  pen 
was  very  prolific— verses  of  etery  character,  sacred  as  well 
as  profane  subjects,  flowed  freely  from  from  it ;  aud  an  epic 
poem,  to  be  completed  in  twelve  years,  was  also  projected. 
Like  very  many  other  authors,  B^ranger  found  but  little 
substance  in  his  flights  of  fancy,  and  at  last  became  so  much 
reduced,  that  he  oontemphited  joining'  the  expedition  to 
Egypt.  The  intelligence  of  its  failure  stopped  that  project, 
and,  as  a  last  resource,  he  sent  a  portion  of  his  poem  to 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  promised  to  assist  him.  lAcien, 
after  some  deLsy,  assigned  over  to  him  the  amount  which  he 
jeceived  as  a  member  of  the  French  Institute.  Shortly 
after  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  appointed  a  clerk  in  the 
Secretary's  office  at  the  Admiralty,  filling,  at  the  same  time, 
■ome  subordinate  editorial  capacity.  By  this  period,  1809, 
his  songs  were  well  known,  and  univerially  popular ;  his 
love  of  independence,  however,  materially  interfered  ifith 
his  advancement.  The  office  of  Censor  was  offered  him  during 
**  the  hundred  days,"  and  refused.  After  the  restopation  of 
the  Bourbons,  he  gave  full  play  to  his  satire  against  the  Go- 
vernment, and,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  pub- 


lished his  first  collection  of  sonnets,  though  his  dtnail 
from  the  Admiralty  was  thought  to  be  an  ineritaUe  eool^ 
qnenoe.  This  event  did  occur  in  1821,  when  a  »ooid 
volume  issued  from  the  press.  In  return,  be  wrote  ew 
more  violently  against  the  authorities,  and  saiered  sn  in- 
prisonment  of  three  months,  having  to  pay  a  heavy  ise  a 
welL 

This  punishment  did  not  deter  him,  sinee  in  182S  be 
printed  a  third  volume,  for  which  he  was  sgaia  inprisoit^ 
for  nine  months,  and  fined  10,000  francs.  The  IntoR 
afforded  by  this  incarceration  was  employed  in  writisg  wn 
bitter  satires,  which  the  event  just  previous  to  Joly,  1S30, 
rendered  particularly  acceptable  to  the  public  After  tbt 
revolution  he  might  have  been  well  provided  for,  his  p^f 
being  then  in  the  ascendant,  but  he  would  not  coBd«««»i 
to  accept  a  sinecure,  and  flelt  unfitted  for  any  ItboHom 
office.  Except  as  a  writer,  he  appeared  but  once  aftervsr^ 
prominently  before  the  public,  when  he  was  ekoted  by  bo'* 
than  200,000  votes  as  representative  of  the  depsrineat  of 
the  Seine  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  this  honour  be  r^ 
signed  in  the  following  month,  but  the  resignstioa  was  sot 
accepted  qntil  he  repeated  it  shortly  afterwards.  For  Btu? 
years  he  lived  in  Paris  in  comparative  retirement  upon  sa 
annuity  derived  from  his  works,  writing  continBaUy  bit 
never  pubhshing.  During  his  illness,  he  was  eoastsntlf 
visited  by  all  the  most  celebrated  literary  cbarsctsrs,  »*i 
tlio  daily  bulletins  of  his  health  were  as  eagerly  perwed  n 
if  they  had  related  to  the  head  of  the  Empire.  The  State 
undertook  the  expense  and  arrangement  of  his  funersl,  bat 
this,  doubtless,  for  political  reasons,  and  to  prefent  ny 
political  demonstration. 

His  poetnr  is  universally  known  throughout  France,  isd 
admired  in  most  other  countries ;  with  the  AmericaDi  it  9 
especially  popular.  One  of  the  latest  prodnctioQa,  if  b^ 
the  last,  was  a  poem  on  "  The  Battle  of  Stiriing,"  ie»t  ^ 
compete  for  a  prise  offered  by  a  gentleman  in  Seotlsad  br 
the  best  poem  on  that  subject. 
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THE    INDIAN    BLUNDERS    AND    MUTINIES. 


Wm  Satan  wrought  the  Delphic  oracle  he  gave 
eutkros  answers  to  his  inqaisiti?e  followers  and 
friends.  These  answers  to  correspondents  were 
able  eonpositions,  and  had  always  two  meanings, 
or  more.  In  anj  issue  thej  were  generally  right ; 
beeaose  the  words  could  be  twisted  into  harmony 
vith  Ike  e?ent.  Britain  is  indebted  to  an  old 
Hindoo  prediction  for  th^  existing  revolt,  it  is  said. 
Sataa  m  the  East  had  told  some  Brahmin,  and  he 
told  the  rest,  that  the  Company's  empire  in  India 
vodd  endure  for  one  hundred  years  from  the 
battle  of  PhMsey.  Whether  it  was  meant  that  the 
Slid  empire  would  endure  for  one  hundred  years 
and  more^  or  only  for  one  century,  is  not  apparent ; 
aHkmgh  the  former  is  likely  to  be  the  true  mean- 
iag.  Without  professing  the  most  remote 
acqnaiataaee  with  the  author  of  these  deceptions 
"-filsTer  and  droll  as  some  of  them  are — we  might 
*>SS^  another  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  which 
^  kope  and  trust  will  arise  from  this  limit  of  one 
hundred  years. 

The  Company's  empire  draws  near  its  termina- 
^  we  beUere.  Before  the  hundredth  year  had 
oommeBced,  the  Company  were  almost  deprived  of 
Wr  empire.  The  QoTemment,  through  the 
Variiameat  of  Britain,  have  already  rendered  the 
^panfa  power  nearly  nominal ;  and  the  shadow 
*aj  not  survive  the  present  storm.  That  empire 
*aj,  therefore,  oomc  to  an  end  in  this  hundredth 
J«ar  of  its  existence,  or  next  year,  or  the  year 
*J^that;  and  thus  help  the  Brahmins'  dark 
^^  oat  of  the  dilemma  which  otherwise,  we 
aope,  would  overshadow  him  with  shame,  if  that 
which  is  impossible  only  were  possible. 

The  Aagb-Indian  empire  will  not,  we  hope^ 
P^  in  this  struggle.  The  gripe  of  the  West 
is  not  so  easily  looeed  as  that  result  would  show. 
AniniQrreotion  of  the  people  of  Hindostan  might 
^A  syn^m  of  decay  in  the  eastern  empire,  but 
the  m^  of^^^he-Beogal anny  is  oi^ly  an  inci- 


dental, although  a  very  serious  loss.  The  oironm- 
stance^  by  which  it  was  preceded,  will  be  followed, 
and  has  been  accompanied,  are,  however,  great 
misfortunes,  calculated  to  weaken  the  empire,  and 
requiring  a  different  policy  from  that  which  we 
have  hitherto  pursued. 

The  events  wliich  preceded  this  revolt  cannot 
be  recalled,  and  on  that  account  some  parties 
think  that  they  should  not  be  discussed ;  but  all 
the  past  would  be  useless  as  a  seven-years  old 
directory,  if  we  are  not  to  use  it  up  in  the  service 
of  posterity.  Our  material  is  "  the  past" — and  it 
must  be  moulded  into  guides  for  successive  politi- 
cians in  succeeding  years.  The  Anglo-Indian 
empire  originated  in  accidents  apparently. 
The  Stuarts  brought  the  island  of  Bombay 
as  the  dowry  of  a  Spanish  bride ;  •  and  it  soon 
surpassed  in  commerce,  in  distinction,  and  wealth, 
its  rival,  Surat.  From  the  acquisition  of  Bombay, 
to  the  annexation  of  Berar,  and  the  conquest  of 
Pegu,  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  has  grown  almost 
literally  *<  without  hands.*'  The  Governors  of 
India  have  never  been  ordered  to  increase  its  ter* 
ritories,  but  they  have  been  frequently  urged 
against  any  measures  having  that  tendency.  The 
means  adopted  to  check  annexation  have  frequently 
terminated  in  its  extension*;  and  the  vast  growth 
of  that  empire  has  been  attained  not  by  the  policy, 
but  almost  against  the  wishes  of  the  British 
people,  or  even  of  those  who  were  charged  directly 
with  its  management. 

The  Company's  Government  has  had  many 
blemishes — ^idthough  not  for  a  moment  can  we 
doubt  that  it  has  been  a  vast  advantage  to  India. 
It  is  not  a  government  of  one  century,  but  more 
properly  of  two  centuries,  and  anything  resembling 
free  intercourse  has  been  allowed,  during  only  a 
short  period,  between  Britain  and  Indiut.  The 
Government  of  the  Company  was  once,  and  even  . 
recently,  a  moixypoly  of  eve^thing--of  commerci^l^^ 
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land,  and  legislation.  Europeans  were  not  allowed 
to  settle  permanently  in  India.  *  Missionaries  were 
not  permitted  to  teach  those  who  were  willing  to 
learn.  The  Company  were  very  good  friends  with 
Juggernaut,  the  car  and  idol,  crushing  and  killing, 
and  all  the  other  processes  of  heathenism,  while  they 
endowed  mosques,  and  maintained  intimate  terms 
with  Mohammedanism  and  Mohammedans.  The 
Company  regarded  the  Hindoo  population  at  that 
time  as  a  set  of  persons  who  required  to  be 
managed  as  they  stood — whom  it  was  not  desira- 
ble to  improve,  fl(nd  who  were  scarcely  improve- 
able. 

The  experience  of  indigo  planting  has  shown 
that  Europeans  may  conduct  agriooltural  opera- 
tions in  the  East,  as  they  conduct  them  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  in  the  southern  States  of  America^ 
and  the  crooked,  even  perverse,  policy  of  the  East 
India  Company,  founded  on  selfishness — and  Tery 
low  selfishness,  too — has  prevented  the  formation 
of  a  European  community  in  Upper  India,  who 
would  have  long  ago  rendered  mutiny  impossible. 

The  fugitives  from  one  Indian  station  in  June 
last  found  shelter  at  the  house  of  a  ZiCmindar,  a 
German  by  birth,  who  had  cultivated  an  Indian 
plantation  for  many  years — some  two  or  three 
score  years — and  is  a  hale  and  hearty  man  of 
eighty  years,  we  understand.  Why  are  there  not 
eight  or  ten  thousand  Zemindars,  of  similar  birth, 
with  their  families,  especially  in  the  hill  regions 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  P  The  East 
India  Company  could  tell. 

The  enlistment  of  high  caste  Sepoys,  the  favour 
shown  to  the  Mussulman  population,  and  ill-repaid 
by  many  of  them ;  the  neglect  of  the  low  caste 
inhabitants  of  Bengal — the  mixed  races,  and  the 
native  Christians,  who  might  hare  formed  a  large 
portion  of  our  armies;  like  the  delay  in  public  works, 
especially  railways;  and  the  reduction  of  the  Euro- 
pean armies  serving  in  Bengal— are  all  mistakes  of 
the  past,  which  have  brought  us  to  the  present^ 
and  must  be  avoided  for  the  future— that  long 
future,  during  which  Bengal  must  be  held  \^ 
seventy  to  eighty  thousand  British  soldiers,  and  an 
equal  number  of  men  from  Bombay  and  Madras. 

Delhi,  before  the  insurrection,  was  a  reproach  to 
the  Indian  Qovemment.  It  is  a  large  city — the 
old  metropolis  of  the  Mogul  empire,  with  the 
palace  of  the  emperors ;  and  their  successor,  re- 
siding there,  under  the  nominal  title  of  king,  with 
a  pension  of  some  two  to  three  thousand  pounds 
— we  believe  three  thousand — weekly,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  population  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  persons,  chiefly  enthusiastic  or  fanatical 
Mussulmen.  This  city  was  an  important  station, 
in  the  civil  administration  of  the  Angb-Indian 
Government.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  and  in- 
fluential district.  It  possesses  fortifications  which 
have  been  extremely  troublesome  to  our  army.  It 
was  the  storehouse  of  military  munitions  for  the 
North-western  provinces.  It  had  its  banks  and 
local  treasury,  with  large  quantities  of  metalHo 
money,  a  blunder  in  all  provinces,  like  Upper 


India,  not  quite  settled.  Its  population  have 
always  been  hostile  to  British  rule,  and  troublesooM 
to  the  Government.  These  facts  were  known  to 
the  authorities  at  Calcutta,  and  they  could  searoeiy 
be  Unknown  to  their  superiors  in  London.  We 
do  not  refer  to  the  Leadenhall-street  merdMuita^ 
whose  influence  is  nominal,  and  whose  power  has 
fallen  to  a  shadow,  bnt  to  the  Board  of  Control 
and  the  Ministry.  They  must  have  heard  that 
Delhi  was  a  dty  of  doubtful  fidelity,  an  immenss 
milgaziile  of  military  stores,  defended  by  walla 
sufficient  to  resist  anything  less  than  a  regoUr 
siege  of  assailants,  superior  to  its  defenders  ia 
artillery  and  in  numbers ;  yet  they  left  it  in  pos- 
session of  native  regiments,  without  a  seijeanf s 
command  of  British  soldiers,  even  to  guard  the  trea- 
sury. This  intolerable  negligence  should  not  be 
passed  over  as  something  that  cannot  be  ondone. 
That  remark  is  applicable  to  all  crimes — once  done 
they  cannot  be  undone ;  and  that  fact  aggiavttes 
the  criminality  in  ttany  inst^ncei. 

The  impolicy  of  allowing  dethroned  and  petty 
princes  to  retain  empty  names  and  aabttaiB^ 
pensions,  and  to  reside  in  the  palaces  of  their  an- 
cestors, might  haTc  been  deemed  obvious  to  the 
meanest  capacities,  exbept  for  the  miserable  truth 
that  it  was  not  obvious  to  the  capacities  of  obk 
Indian  rulera.  They,  indeed,  may  have  calculated 
upon  the  intellectual  ruin  of  these  dynartical 
families.  They  maj  have  even  reckoned  upon  tb^ 
destructive  power  (^  dissolute  lives.  Tb^y  would 
have  been  correct  in  these  calculations  if  thety  hid 
allowed  for  exceptions  ;  but  they  have  never  cal- 
culated that  these  were  possible,  althougb  they  are 
extremely  probable*  A  man  of  iatelleotual 
Tigoar,  in  the  position  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  with 
the  prestige  of  an  ancient .  name^  with  the  savings 
of  year^  if  he  chose  to  make  them,  in  hia  treasaij, 
with  numerous  retainers^  wild  misabnariea  ampng 
the  teachers  of  his  creed,  the  crown  perhapsg  the 
palace  and  the  throne  of  his  ancestry,  in  bta  posses- 
sion, would  eTcntually  risk  the  shadow  to  aeiae  the 
substance.  The  present  Xing  of  Delhi  m^  not 
be  the  man.  He  mi^  or  may  not  have  a  guilty 
complicity  in  the  plot  to  murder  the  Enropeaa 
residents.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  he 
was  an  abettor  both  after  and  before  all  these  mur- 
ders. He  is  known  to  have  been  gniltyof  pennitting 
many  after  the  occurrence  of  others.  Hia  fneuk 
may  allege  that  he  oould  not  have  prevented  theoBi 
but  his  friends  will  not  be  believed  generallj  on  the 
sul^ect. 

The  retention  of  these  nominal  ralera^  withoat 
^eal  power,  but  with  traditions  to  sippqr^  and 
wealth  to  uphold  them,  is  not  a  doabtfol  polio|. 
tt  is  a  bad  policy,  aggravated  by  the  ooatma  Ik 
Hindoo  families  of  adopting  sona,  Theae  ngihi 
can  never  die  out,  because  they  can  pick  xtp  hem 
anywhere,  according  to  the  ancient  law  and  pcafi- 
tice  of  their  land.  It  is  true  that  they  have  mst 
obtained  the  recognition  of  this  inconve 
habit  from  the  East  Iiidia  Co^ipanj  io 
times ;  yet  the  directors  know  that  manjr  < 
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hm  Umi  ttiide  upon  th«m  throngli  ihe  adot>tiVe 
prfaiciple,  ftbd  soWe  of  IheM  daimsi  bate  hieii  htbn 
brooffai  b^or«  Pn-Hiim^kit. 

PenoM  Hrho  ftdmire  the  profohhd  dAg^ity  ttf 
the  Gompanyli  Gotelrhitleht  endearour  to  tindi- 
eM  tli6  iiibtliBtj  of  the  eorporatidti  at  the  iSost  of 
iU  firtttft.  The^  hesitate  to  kffiHn,  yet  the;  hesi- 
tate  not  to  hint,  thai  the  Direeton  do  fiot  object 
to  a  ttMk  with  a  large  piensioii  becomiHg  a  febel. 
The^  etpeet  to  i^fe  capital  bj  that  miseohdaet, 
neokUng  to  these  deter  admirers  of  n^  schemes, 
iMoagli  they  alloir  that  the  operations  of  the 
prsie&ft  jear  hate  qtiite  oterdone  the  wickedness 
vanled  by  their  friends  iil  office.  We  don'i  be- 
hete  a  irord  of  this  story.  It  is^eiter  to  consider 
thflM  rtHipeotkble  city  men  fbols  than  rogues. 
They  terj  mdeh  resemble  other  people  who  hate 
ttted  long  oii  thb  snnny  side  of  Ufe.  They  digest 
good  dimier^  rather  indifferently  we  suppose;  lind 
t^y  drink  their  wine  with  a  mefry  heart  and  a 
twinlling  eye,  in  or  out  of  the  Londoh  tatem. 
Ihe^do  not  seem  to  be  awfully  ticious.  The 
bRuid  of  Cain  may  lurk  in  the  fblds  of  some 
double  or  treble  chins ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we 
voold  rather  eall  them  stupid  than  wicked  men. 
Wt  don't  wish  to  describe  them  by  either  term, 
but  of  two  etils  people  should  choose  the  lesser, 
omI  that,  in  this  case,  is  stupidity ;  for  it  would  be 
Inrrible  to  suppose  that  men,  eten  in  their  coUec- 
tife  capacity,  would  tempt  others  into  the  commis- 
abn  of  many  murders  to  sate  a  fe#  hundred 
tfceosaild  pounds  yearly. 

Hereafter,  when  natite  Princes  are  dethroned, 
ftey  ritould  be  eiTectually  decrowned  and  dekinged. 
If  thejr  are  entitled  to  pensions,  they  could  hate 
ten  made  payable  during  their  residence  in  Bri- 
tain;  or  if  they  preferred  the  tropics — in  British 
Ovinia  or  Jamaica,  where,  in  connection  with  suffi- 
dsBt  warmth,  they  would  mix  in  good  society. 

Hiadoatan  is  ditided  among  seteral  races  and 
Wtween  ttro  great  forms  of  religion.  The  Mds- 
sahnen  Hi  India  hate  subordinate  sects,  but  they 
set  together  well.  They  are  only  a  smidl  minority, 
bat  they  pomess  more  than  the  aterage  share  of 
Uaenoe,  property,  and  wealth.  A  majority  of 
He  lantowners  and  natite  Princes  belong  to  this 
Mohammedan  superstiiion,  and  the  Queen  of  Bri- 
tik  b  repnted  to  hate  a  greater  number  of  Mo- 
atitjjeets  than  any  other  Sotereign  on 

I  teth  ^  httt  at  present  th^ir  loyalty  does  not 
1  equitalent  to  their  numbers. 

The  diadples  of  Hindooism  form  by  many  the 

Ity  of  the  population,  but  they  are  subditided 

between  each  of  which  a  gulf  exists, 

Mj  than  that  which  separates  idl  of  them 

i  tile  Piariahs.    These  odt-castes  are  probably 

I  to  hopelessness  here  and  for  eter.    They 

>  kite  no  hope  of  adtancement  in  the  pre- 

The  Brahmins  lote  a  cow  much  more 

'  a  man  and  a  brother,**  who  is  an  out-caste, 

cnae  of  thb  cow's  butter  and  milky  riches, 

tiU  moral  superiority  and  superstitious  wealth. 

r  tfartier  between  the  castee  is  amply  high  for 


all  social  mischief.  ^  The  different  classes  mingle 
heter ;  and  the  progress  of  improvements  and  of 
science  necessarily  involyes  the  Brahmins  in  nervous 
dread  for  the  safety  of  their  aristocratic  privileges 
— founded,  like  many  others,  upon  ignorance. 
This  upper  class  bombine  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
adtantages  in  the  •*  accident '•  of  birth.  They 
liave  held  their  " place  of  pride"  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  eteh  tradition  assigns  to  the  elder  aris- 
tocracies of  Europe.  Thet  are  priests  or  soldiers, 
and  they  perform  either  or  both  functions  indiscri- 
minately. They  are  supposed  to  hate  a  moral  and 
a  physical  superiority  oter  races  who,  for  an  equally 
long  period  as  that  of  their  neighbours*  power, 
hate  hewn  wood,  and  drawn  water,  and  done  the 
menial  work  of  the  world  in  these  parts.  The 
corporeal  and  mental  powers  of  the  lower  castes, 
or  of  ihe  no-castes,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
affeeted  and  diminished  by  their  hereditary  and 
superstitious  degradation.  The  absence  of  all  pro- 
test against  the  assumptions  of  their  neighbours 
confirms  this  supposition,.  Their  attachment  to  a 
religion  that  inculcates  their  intellectual  and  social 
inferiority  is  still  further  proof,  if  that  were  requi- 
site ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  beliete  that  many  human 
beings,  howeter  degraded,  can  hate  any  particularly 
strong  feeling  for  the  instrument  of  their  de- 
pression. 

The  Anglo-Indian  army  of  Bengal  was  formed 
chiefly  from  the  higher  castes  of  Hindooism, 
and  of  Mohammedans.  The  Hindoos  of  that  army 
are  unable  to  mix  completely  with  their  degraded 
neighbours  ;  yet  they  hate  not  any  corresponding 
atersion  to  the  abettors  of  the  crescent,  or  to  the 
disciples  of  the  Cross.  They  hate  been  smitten 
by  a  religious  panic,  and  they  found  a  pretence  for 
their  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  cartridges  for 
the  Enfield  rifles  with  grease.  They  are  obliged, 
in  the  use  of  these  cartridges,  to  bite  off  the  end. 
Their  lips  and  teeth  come  thus  into  contact  with 
the  unclean  grease  of  the  pig,  or  the  consecrated 
marrow  of  the  cow.  Either  alternative  is  dangerous 
to  their  position  with  their  friends,  neighbours,  and 
relatives.  They  feared  the  loss  of  caste.  They 
pretended  to  fear  that  the  cartridges  were  sent  by 
the  Queen  of  Britain  for  their  contersion.  The 
aatute  Mohammedans  spread  the  story.  They  ap- 
propriated the  error  to  their  own  uses.  They  drew 
the  Hindoos  into  the  plot.  They,  like  Ahitophel 
of  old,  contrived  the  murders,  and  worse  than  com- 
mon murders,  thst  have  rendered  reconciliation  be* 
tween  the  Bengal  high  caste  Sepoys  and  the  Bri- 
tish in  India  entirely  impossible. 

The  policy  was  cunning  and  deep.  It  broke 
the  bricfge,  and  separated  the  ruleri  and  the  ruled 
for  eter.  The  etcesses  in  Delhi  hate  rendered 
mercy  there  impossible,  and  the  defence  desperate. 
The  eicesses  elsewhere  raised  the  gallows  every- 
where oter  North-western  India,  and  to  the  Moham- 
medans it  matters  little  whether  the  British  or  the 
Brahmins  are  exterminated  from  India,  but  they 
would  be  better  pleased  if  both  parties  were  des- 
troyed in  this  struggle,  which,  however,  now   in- 
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Yolf  es  nearly  ill  tlie  dynMtioal  followers  of  the  Pro* 
phet.  Defeat  will  fall  heafilj  upon  those  of  them 
who  are  connected  with  the  rebellion ;  as  hea? ilj 
as  thej  deserre ;  for  we  beliere  it  impossibb  to 
derise  a  Gbvemment  that  would  carrj  out 
more  completelj  the  principle  of  religious  tolera- 
tion than  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  with 
all  its  faults. 

The  future  Government  of  India  cannot  afford 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Company's  recruiting 
officers  in  the  Bengal  army,  who  hate  confined 
themseWes  to  a  class  and  a  territory.  The  custom 
had  gathered  the  strength  of  law,  but  originally 
it  was  a  bad  custom.  The  Bengalese  Sepoy  be- 
longed to  a  race  who,  like  the  family  of  a  Duke,  cele- 
brated by  one  of  our  no? dists,  had  not  done  any  work 
for  eight  hundred  years.  They  despised  the  industrial 
classes — never  mixed  with  them,  li? ed  in  a  haughty 
seclusion ;  springing  at  one  time,  perhaps,  from  a 
different  race,  they  are  poor  but  proud.  The  crime  of 
these  men  will  fall  upon  them  like  a  hammer.  It 
will  crush  their  pretensions  into  deeper  poverty. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Bengalese  army  will 
proceed  upon  a  basis  not  so  much  new  as  old. 
Those  old  armies  of  Bengal  who  achieved  great  vic- 
tories under  Anglo-Indian  guidance  were  not  com- 
posed exclusively,  or  ia  a  great  proportion,  of  high 
caste  men.  The  army  of  Bengal  hereafter  will 
consist  chiefly  of  low  caste  men,  and  of  Ghoorkas 
or  Sikhs. 

The  Bengal  Government  acted  with  extreme 
impolicy,  in  permitting  their  military  officers  to 
form  a  provincial  and  sectarian  array,  from  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  were  excluded  care- 
fully. They  placed  arms  with  subjects  (^f  all  others 
most  likely  to  be  hostile.  They  acted  against  re- 
peated warnings,  not  from  civilians  only,  or  from 
military  officers  of  low  rank,  or  from  anonymous 
persons,  but  from  General  officers,  and  particuUriy 
from  the  kte  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whose  adminbtra- 
tivo  aud  military  abilities  were  unquestionable.  They 
formed  an  army  of  comparatively  little  use,  because 
the  men  were  not  more  averse  to  greased  car- 
tridges than  to  ocean  ships.  They  indulged  every 
crotchet  of  these  men,  with  the  view  of  keeping 
their  consciences  clean  and  clear.  They  petted 
them  ia  a  manner  unknown  to  European  soldiers, 
and  they,  by  these  and  other  means,  produced  the 
rebellion. 

One  of  these  means  was  their  reduction  of  the 
European  officers  in  number  and  in  power.  They 
permitted  appeals  in  the  arrangement  of  discipline 
that  destroy  the  influence  of  the  officers  over 
their  men.  They  reduced  the  complement  of 
British  officers,  and  then  they  employed  part  of  the 
balance  on  civil  matters  and  the  collection  of 
levenue.  The  officers  who  had  formed  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its 
language  were  selected  for  these  civil  engagements. 
They  were  the  men  best  qualified  to  manage  the 
soldiers,  and  their  places  were  often  supplied  by 
others  who  absolutely  could  not  speak  the  language 
of  the  natives  whom  they  were  to  command. 


The  East  India  Company  have  established  com* 
petitive  examinations  for  their  civil  terrioe  ap- 
pointments, in  which  ancient  Greek  confers  more 
marks  than  any  of  the  spoken  lao^oages  of  j 
Hindostan.  A  good  Latin  scholar  will  go  higher 
than  a  young  gentleman  capable  of  talking  his  waj 
from  the  summit  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  tea.  It 
is  an  absurdity  almost  unequall^  in  foDy  by  any  of 
the  other  droU  mistakes  of  our  rulers.  A.  mercan- 
tile house  who  wanted  a  person  to  represent  then 
in  Buenos  Ayres  would  not  care  much  whether  the 
individual  selected  for  the  appointment  posaessed 
all  the  classical,  military,  monetary,  and  poeticil 
qualifications  of  Major  Macgregor,  but  if  he  were 
ignorant  of  goods,  or  could  not  speak  and  write  tke 
language  of  Buenos  Ayres  intelligibly,  they  would 
never  send  him  there  to  study  at  their  expense. 
The  mercantile  house  in  Leadenhall-street  adopted 
a  different  system  of  examination,  in  which  s 
knowledge  of  the  Oriental  customs,  history,  sad 
language  is  barely  recognised,  while  the  metre  of 
defunct  poetry  enjoys  considerable  and  altogether 
gratuitous  influence. 

All  these  errors  must  be  avoided  bereafUr. 
The  Angb-Indian  army,  or  the  portion  forming 
the  army  of  Bengal,  must  be  recruited  from  differ- 
ent cUsses — the  number  of  Britbh  officers  miet 
be  very  greatly  increased — they  must  be  employed 
solely  on  military  duties ;  and  they  must  not  pro- 
ceed to  India  for  the  purpose  of  learning  these 
duties,  and  unacquainted  with  the  languages  of 
the  East.  The  existing  necessity  for  amending 
these  errors  indicates  the  incapacity  of  the  Calcutta 
Government^  for  no  body  of  men  with  aversge 
intellect  would  have  made  anarchy  so  easy,  or  con- 
trived an  equal  number  of  encouragements  to  the 
disaffected. 

The  wretched  respect  to  caste — with  which  we 
have  no  business  and  which  any  good  govemmeot 
would  endeavour  to  neutralise — continues  to  infeet 
the  service.  Even  officers  who  have  acquired  dis- 
tinction cling  to  this  vestige  of  dark  ages  with 
the  reverence  of  routine.  Some  sentimental  pcraoas 
in  this  country  have  had  their  nerves  shattered  by 
the  reports  of  the  guns  to  which  Sepoys  of  liigh 
caste  have  been  attached  and  blown  away.  We 
have  a  notion  that  this  mode  of  death  is  far  too 
easy  for  the  criminals ;  but  it  has  been  adopted 
without  any  consideration  of  that  subject;  and  as 
a  concession  to  the  aristocracy  of  caste  exactly  as 
Peers  were  beheaded  in  this  country.  Brigadier 
Chamberiaine  adduces  his  determination  to  bbw 
the  guilty  Sepoys  from  their  cannon,  as  evidence 
that  the  Britbh  Government  will  not  interCww 
with  their  religion.  If  the  gallows  be  more  dis- 
graceful and  more  fearful,  it  should  be  ad<^^  ex- 
clusively, if  only  to  destroy  casteism  ;  and  orders 
have  been  sent  out,  we  hear,  to  adopt  that  panisfc!- 
meut. 

The  East  India  Company  have  followed  a  bed 
financial  policy,  which  has  led  to  the  murder  of  < 
many  Europeans  at  small  stations.  They  bat* 
never  changed  the  currency  of  the  oountiy,  wfcick 
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is  ehieflj  formed  from  siWer ;  aud  tbey  bad  stored 
saiDs  of  fiftj  to  ODO  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  at  different  stations  in  the  Bengal  pro- 
TiQces.  This  bullion  stood  fast  under  tbe  ejes  of 
the  Sepoys,  and  sharpened  tbe  temptations  for 
molt  to  which  they  were  exposed,  'the  argument 
of  hostile  agents  gathered  ail  tbe  weight  of  the 
silver  in  tbe  treasury.  They  broke  from  their 
allegiance  to  become  rapidly  rich;  and  as  they 
kd  incurred  death  on  discoTcry,  they  burned  and 
murdered  to  make  their  identification  difficult. 
Tbe  sabstitation  of  a  paper  currency  for  that  of 
rupees  would  bare  removed  this  temptation,  saved 
tbe  Indian  finances  from  a  heavy  loss,  our  domestic 
comoieree  from  a  serious  drain,  and  secured  the 
fidelity  of  all  the  monied  classes  of  India — from  the 
peasant,  with  bis  hundred  rupees,  to  the  bankers 
and  tbe  mercbants  who  canuot  afford  to  speculate 
in  rebellioo,  with  a  currency  of  paper. 

The  most  fatal  error  in  our  recent  policy  was 
tbe  ledoc^n  of  the  army  at  the  close  of  the 
Bossian  war,  and  at  more  recent  dates,  without 
my  provision  being  made  for  tbe  state  of  India, 
wbich'^was  then  known  to  be  dangerous  by  tbe 
GoTemment.  Tbe  late  Sir  Charles  Napier  said 
that  the  insurrectioa  would  arrive,  when  it  came, 
like  a  thunderbolt.  Officers  in  India  say  that  it 
came  npon  them  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Tbe 
^n  aheady  submitted  to  Parliament  show  that 
it  could  not  have  come  upon  the  Qovemment  eitber 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  thunderbolt.  Even 
tlie  public  knew  that  several  native  regiments 
were  disaffected,  and  displayed  a  mutinous  spirit. 
Mysterious  movements  of  lotus  flowers  and  pan- 
cakes occurred  tbroogh  all  Upper  India.  The  native 
police  were  employed  in  dispensing  these  signs,  yet 
^  rulers  were  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
^  aovelties.  A  secret  entrusted  to  several  thou- 
^  men  is  never  kept  if  aGbvemroent  want  to  know 
it;  but  the  Anglo-Indian  Qovemment  ruled  upon 
hone  notions,  which  are  scarcely  practicable  as  yet 
ia  India..  They  knew  that  a  revolt  was  imminent, 
^  they  should  have  known  that  fact.  Ignorance 
ia  the  circumstances  would  deserve  censure ;  but 
^y  were  not  ignorant,  and  yet  they  adopted  no 
Fncaotion.  They  did  not  even  change  the  position 
^  the  regiments — they  did  not  borrow  a  force  from 
^<Hnbay  or  Madras  ;  and,  although  the  Home 
Qoretnment  were  acquainted  with  the  appreben- 
«oas  on  the  subject,  yet  they  did  not  increase 
^  European  forces  in  India ;  but  left  the  lives 
^  property  of  the  European  residents  under  the 
Are  of  armed  gangs,  whose  mutinous  spirit  was 
blown.  This  policy  is  supposed  to  consist  with 
ttooony;  but  it  is  the  most  wretched  waste  of 
■Qoey  iif^ginable ;  aud  the  rulers  of  India  in  Cal- 
Mtta  and  in  London  are  to  a  great  extent  respon- 
^  for  the  sufferings  which  have  occurred  in 
^n<lia  to  Europeans,  and  for  the  vengeance  which 
^  already  fallen,  and  must  yet  follow  with 
ps>ter  fofoe,  upon  the  deluded  men  who  have  been 
P^  of  kmible  and  indescribable  excesses. 

At  opinioa  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  the 


mutiny  in  India  will  cost  to  our  Government  a 
large  sum  of  money,  but  not  in  any  ordinarily  in- 
formed quarter ;  for  the  cost  even  of  tbe  regular 
regiments  of  the  line  is  defrayed  out  of  the  Indian 
revenues  during  their  service  in  that  country. 
Two  divisions  of  British  soldiers  are  located  in 
India ;  the  first  is  a  part  of  the  regular  regiments, 
and  the  second  consists  of  Europeans  in  the 
service  of  the  Company.  ¥he  British  army  may 
be  strengthened,  therefore,  either  by  increasing 
the  number  of  regiments  of  tbe  line  located  in 
India,  or  of  the  European  soldiers  enlisted  for 
service  in  that  land.  The  latter  plan  is  not 
likely  to  be  adopted  permanently,  because  it  is 
probable  that  the  Company's  government  will  be 
terminated,  when  hostilities  are  succeeded  by 
inquiry. 

The  finances  of  India  will  not  materially  suffer 
by  this  obange.  An  army  of  fifty  thousand  Euro- 
pean soldiers  would  be  more  efficient  than  doublo 
tbe  number  of  Sepoys,  and  tbey  would  not  bo 
more  expensive.  We  must  not,  however,  it  is 
argued,  rule  India  as  a  conquered  country.  That 
may  be  unnecessary  in  many  parts  of  India ;  but 
tbe  north-western  provinces  need  to  be  conquered, 
and  it  is  useless  to  make  any  other  pretence  on 
the  subject.  They  are  nearer  the  healthier  statious 
tban  the  peaceable  districts,  and  that  will  render 
their  occupancy  by  Europeans  more  practicable. 

The  finances  of  India  are  larger  than  many 
individuals  at  home  suppose,  for  Indian  questions 
have  not  a  fair  share  of  consideration  from  the 
people  at  home.  A  periodical,  almost  officially 
connected  with  the  Qovemment,  gives  the  follow- 
ing figures  from  documents  whaob  are  open  to  any 
person : — 

Accordiog  to  Ibe  aocoonts  made  up  for  the  year  1855-56, 
the  groM  rerenae  ooUected  io  India,  ezelofi? e  of  repaymente 
and  drawbacks,  amounted  to  £28,812,007,  •and  was  derifed 
from  the  following  sources : — 

Landrerenne        17,817,229 

Cattoms 1,934,906 

Salt          2,485.389 

Opiom 4,871,3-27 

Poet-office            219.045 

Stamps 504,329 

Other  rcceipta      979,902 

Total  reveDiie      28,812,097 

Upon  this  stun  of  £28,812.097,  the  cost  of  collection,  in- 
eluding,  however,  allowances  and  ossignmenU  payable  chiefly 
out  of  the  land  revenues,  in  acoordaoce  with  treaties  and 
other  engagemento,  amonuling  to  £1,244,498,  was  no  less 
than  £6,664^750,  under  the  ijpllowing  heads  :— 

Cost  or  Collbotion.  £ 

Ijand  revenue       4^15,159 

Customs  ...  ...  116,609 

Salt         674,282 

Cost  and  diarges— opium 1,156,874 

'      PosUofflce  241,115 

Stamps 30,958 

Other  charges      29,753 


Total 


6,664,750 


The  gross  and  net  income  of  the  Indian  Government  fff  Tp 
tbe  year  1855-56  may  therefore  be  thus  staled :—  ^  ^^ 
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TmA$ou  or  uiQu« 


Grow  inoome 
Cost  of  colleeiioD., 


M 

88.812.007 
6.«6i.7&0 


NetiDCoiM  n.WjMf 

AgUBrt  this  net  income  oi  t&i,Wfii/l  «t  ind  Um  fel- 
lowing  cUmS^  :— 

1.— Cbakow  u  Ihpu. 

Civil  and  political  etUbliibwenU    ...    2JK76»3e3 

Jadicial  and  poUce 1^.510.709 

Public  works  1,881.(M)6 

Military  chargea 10.417.8e0 

Nafalcbarfca        608.070 

Chargei  of  Prince  of  Walea  Itlaid, 

Singapore,  4c 64.6U 

Mint  charge  «2.678 

Interett  on  debt     2,044.818 

10,86B^ 

2. — Chakgu  nr  EirouufD. 


I 


DiTidends  to  proprietora     

Intereat  on  home  bond  debt 
General  charges,  home  eaUbliibmenia, 

pensions,  &0.      

Stores  to  India       

Other  sundry  payments      


682,880 
152,017 

403,834 
526.663 
1,450,435 


8,264^20 

Total  cbargea 23,120,138 

Thus,  against  a  net  inoome  of  £22,147.347,  the  total 
charges  of  the  year  amounted  to  £23,120,138,  showbg  a 
deficiency  of  £072,721  added  to  the  debt  of  the  Indian  Go- 
Temment  in  that  year. 

The  writer  next  refers  to  the  large  proportion 
of  revenue  collected  from  the  land,  and  congratu- 
lates those  who  receive  it,  that  the  mutineers  can- 
not run  away  with  the  land,  and  therefore  that 
any  arrears  of  rent  or  taxes  will  he  made  good  ;  hut, 
the  land  may  remain,  yet  its  produce  may  he  de- 
stroyed or  removed,  while  in  calamities  of  that 
nature  it  is  not  customary  to  insist  upon  the  pay- 
ment  of  rent. 

The  suhjoined  tahle  shows  that  the  amonnt 
derived  from  the  north-western  provinces  to  which 
the  mutiny  is  chiefly  now  confined,  forms  little 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts : — 

'^  Gross.  Net. 

£  £ 

Land  revenue 6,005,188         ...         4,074,402 

Customs  67.068         ...  57,615 

Salt 614,007         ...  411,678 

Post-oflRce        81,380         ...  30,604 

Stamps  152.182         ...  143,033 

Other  sources 80,800         ...  80,300 


Total 


4,786,641 


5,851,844 

A  comparison  is  next  drawn  of  the  proportion 
of  the  Indian  debt  to  that  of  our  own,  and  gene- 
rally of  European  countries.  The  Indian  debt  is 
not  equal  to  three  years*  revenue,  and  the  charges 
thereupon  are  not  equivalent  to  one-seventh  part 
of  the  annual  income.  The  debt  cannot  be  re- 
garded, therefore,  as  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
resources  of  that  country;  and  yet  Hindostan 
could  not  support  that  debt  at  its  present  quota- 
tions without  the  knowledge,  general  to  the  credi- 
tors, that  it  is  in  one  sense  guaranteed  by  tl  • 
British  treasury.     The  particulars  are  ; — 


1.  The  eapiUl  stock  of  the  co^paoy  £0,QOOjDQQ. 
redeemable  by  the  payment  oif        

2.  The  home  bond  debt         mm 

S.  Tbe  India  debt      U^Mm 


T<NaldeU 
Deduct  guarautce  fifnd 


Net  total  d^ aWJti 

Upon  theae  liabtlitiea  the  annual  charge  Is  si  fclsn  th 
entire  amooBt  of  iutemt  beiug  payable  ou  Ibe  o^Aid 
irhilt  |ll«i  BpoB  the  Kuarutee  fusd  is  aUovad  to  iBBiidii 
uutil  i(  feadws  |W,0Q04)00:- 

1.  Capital  stodc,  10  per  cent 

2,  tntereat  of  bonds,  4  per  ctm%, 
8.  IndiaB  debt  

Total  aaaiu4  ch«cs9  •••  -  MHSn 
Th0  fioaaoea  of  India  ace  eapibii;  hmm,  d 
great  extensipiL  Tk^  land  is  sot  hslf  niAM 
and  half  t^falne  of  thecropiintbepaiiofdH^ 
vent  has  been  paid  for  carriage.  TheOcMBpnj^ 
not  acted  with  adequate  vigoar  on  tbesiaahjeElt 
partly  beoanse  they  ha?e  nofweviplflfoitBBlEiB^ 
number  of  Brttiah  offlciala,  and  purtly  booMetb^ 
have  «fep  prevented  the  employment  of  Bdlak 
capital  and  tkiU  in  the  oomiti^. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  nativesof  lodiilff 
grave  causes  of  complaint  against  their  Govm- 
ment.  Its  praotioe  and  regnlations  hm  bies  fe 
from  porfeot  The  Committee  on  the  pncliM  of 
torture  in  the  Madeai  PraaideDey  elieiked  bhA 
facts  on  that  subject,  which,  however,  os^  ^ 
the  npceisity  for  employing  a  fitr  Ui^aaii*^ 
BriUsh  officials ;  for  toitnre  was  ioi^  ^  ^ 
officials  in  the  ^Menee,  and  witbonttliB  lnoiM8>> 
of  their  Buropean  laperion. 

The  late  Sir  Charles  Ni^  i%ed  U  ^ 
cattle  and  the-aervioes  of  the  lyots  wen  takafv 
the  conveyanoe  of  stores  and  pther  poipoM  « 
aeoonnt  of  Government,  and  were  often  oot  pai^ 
That  practice  also,  we  presume,  origioitsd  ia  ^ 
employment  of  native  officials,  who  dn^i  ua  ^ 
the  same  time^  who  forget  to  paj,  thenMaer.  ^ 
business  of  India  eannot  be  mauiged  ''^  !^ 
natives ;  but  they  should  be  under  dofisr  wwi- 
lance  than  has  been  exercised  overtliem  for  t/^ 
years. 

The  justification  for  the  use  of  «^^"* 
suies  in  the  suppression  of  this  revolt »  ^  Jj 
only  in  the  brutal  and  sanguinsiy  eonlDCt  of  w 
mutineers,  but  also  }n  the  fact  thai  ^J^ 
who  have  revolted  were  not  among  the  op(K^ 
classes.  AU  parties  agm  that  ikt  m^ 
oi  the  Sepoys  has  been  destroyed  bjfcM^T 
petting,  and  the  Asiatic  character  miisppw*'^*^ 
dulgenqes  which  are  sapposedto  sprnf  ^  **' 
ness,  and  to  be  the  frnit  of  fear. 


W,   <HJU    Ml   UO  *U«    HUM   W     ICW.  u 

The  Hindoo  and  MofaammadaD  P^^'^r^^ 
have  actifdy  engaged  in  these  «w«^  |JJV 
complaint  that  a  government  V^'^^j^ 
religions  toleratioa  eoahi  ipet^  ^'SS 
They  were  irritaled  withtliA  P"*^^  a!^ 
€iples»  with  the  adoptioA  of  Wiii^*"^ 
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of  la?,  vith  tiie  ailTaooe  of  edaoation  and  aoienoe 
— yery  slowly  and  almost  iooperoeptibly  among  ao 
Qomeroas  a  population  ;  but  none  of  those  steps 
were  taken  bj  the  Go?ernment,  except  in  bringing 
comiDon  morals  nearer  to  daily  practice  in  the 
criminal  code.  While  th§  Goyemment  proposed 
ooscassbos  to  M^e  nati?e  population  from  which 
tbe  European  residents  shrunk,  and  we  think  as 
jet  wisely,  the  men  whp  were  likely  to  acquire 
iny  benefit  from  these  changes  plotted  a  reyolution. 
Tbe  Mohammedan  and  other  native  priuc^, 
who  openly  or  tacitly  haye  fayoured  this  revolt,  had 
no  open  cause  of  quarrel  ^tb  the  fGlpyernment. 
They  could  not  allege  the  truth,  that  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  plunder  and  rob  the  lyoti  and 
the  semmdars.  A  law  founded  upon  greater  force 
than  they  could  individuallj  wield  preyented  them. 
That  cause,  however,  cannot  be  stated  in  open 
court,  and  the  only  reasons  that  ci^^  be  advapced 
in  their  favour  is  that  they  were  over-pensioned, 
hi  gi«at  riehea,  and  jBzpected  on  them  to  found 
tbjpNi. 

T^fi  rebellion  must  be  trami^ed  out.  The  in- 
tend of  all  civilisation  demand  that  step.  No 
other  interests  are  moce  involved  in  its  suppression 
ib»n  those  of  the  Jndiap  peasantry  and  farmers ; 
Hioie  of  the  industrial  classes.  They  acknowledge 
that  peeoliarity  in  this  civil  war.  The  open  rob^ 
ben  and  the  soldiers  apparently  constitute  the 
fotce  in  arms  against  our  authority.  The  popula- 
tion, with  the  probable  eioeption.  of  the  Mobam- 
}D0jlani,  are  not  arrayed  against  our  power.  The 
fiMty  hitherto  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras  armies, 
vho^e  treatment  has  not  been  superior  to  that  of 
tbe  Bengal  army,  proves  that  the  fault  rests  with 
the  Ben,  on  the  system  on  which  they  have  been 
Mjiit^  and  tbe  administration  of  their  affairs. 

The  crisis  is  sufficiently  alarming :  the  events 
more  than  sufficiently  grave  to  have  warranted  the 
pMoogation  cC  the  Farlimentary  session — because 
|be  Executive  lives,  ever  since  the  Long  Parliament, 
k  a  dread  of  permanent  bodies,  which  prevents  tbe 
ippoiatoaent  of  %  committee  with  power  to  act 
^  Ibe  prorogation.  The  convenience  of  mem- 
ben  should  never  be  suggested  as  an  excuse  for 
^  s^iparation  of  tbe  Houses,  under  existing  cir- 
Mmstances ;  but  one  half  of  the  members  of  the 
Gofno^ans  never  intended  to  discharge  their  doty 
•s  it  should  be  performed.  One  half  of  the  re- 
l^^ioder  are  incapable  of  discharging  it  in  a 
9eovkh  manner.  The  public  are  fully  acquainted 
vith  these  facts ;  but  a  miserable  apathy  to  public 
interests,  the  distribution  of  the  elective  franchise, 
M<i  of  tbe  representation,  render  that  knowledge 
>bost  mviOUble. 

CoDstitotional  ta^ys  have  been  written  on  the 
^  of  tbe  Long  Parliament,  and  tbe  power 
*^iied  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  We  most  sincerely 
vbb  for  ten  or  (wenty  years  of  a  second  Oliver 
Cfoeiwell  nov-^r»uch  a  man  as  Oliver  Cromwell 
Wli  have  been  nnd^  existing  cironmstanoea— 
ifh  mifhi  baw  been  Premier,  but  be  would  not 
«W  amght  to    become  Proteotor,  if    Cbariea 


Stuart  oould  have  lowered  his  prejudices  and 
pretensions  to  the  position  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign — even  after  the  civil  war  had  existed  for 
some  time. 

A  great  catastrophe  may  be  necessary  to  arouse 
the  country — greater  than  any  that  has  yet  oc- 
curred, although  we  should  have  supposed  before 
the  events,  that  the  cruelty,  the  disgraceful  in- 
sults, and  the  viulence  suffered  in  life  by  British 
ladies,  and  even  by  children,  in  Meerut  and  Delhi, 
and  other  places,  would  have,  ere  now,  rendered 
the  war  a  new  crusade.  When  men  cannot  write 
the  details  of  these  crimes,  they  should  strain 
every  nerve  to  breaking  until  their  memory  is 
hidden  in  a  red  and  burning  vengeance  on  the 
perpetrators,  that  will  live  for  centuries  in  the  fears 
of  their  successors. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  will  say  that  they 
are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
country ;  but  of  what  value  is  their  responsibility  P 
A  former  Gbvernment  plainly  and  simply  murdered 
some  thousands  of  men  whom  the  nation  could 
not  safely  want  in  the  Crimea.  That  fact  is  just 
as  indisputable  as  that  somebody  murdered  the 
cashier  of  the  Irish  Midland  Bailway,  although 
nobody  has  been  hung  for  the  one  crime,  or  the 
three  thousand  crimes.  It  is  impossible  in  either 
case  to  discover  the  guilty  party  or  persons. 

If  Lord  Panmure  and  Sir  John  Eamsden  are  to 
be  held  criminally  and  personally  responsible  for  the 
death  of  any  soldier  who  may  perish  in  India  from 
the  want  of  a  cover  to  his  cap,  or  tropical  uniform, 
which  might  have  been  supplied ;  or  if  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  or  his  suboridinates  are  to  be  dealt 
with  in  that  manner,  we  have  no  objection  to  offer 
against  the  theory  of  responsibility ;  but  as  Lord 
Panmure  and  Sir  John  Ramsden  are  very  rich 
men,  they  would  probably  resign  their  offices  if  these 
terms  were  attached  to  their  trust.  The  country 
can  have  no  objection  to  that  course.  Naval 
officers  are  tried  for  the  loss  of  a  ship  when  that 
occurs.  The  commanders  of  passenger  steamers 
have  been  punished  severely  for  the  loss  of  life  in 
the  culpable  loss  of  their  vessels.  The  engineer, 
the  pointsman,  or  the  stoker  in  the  service  of  a 
railway  company,  would  be  criminally  punished  for 
negligence  that  invoWed  death  or  injury  to 
passengers,  and  the  company  would  be  monetarily 
punished  for  employing  them.  Yet  we  have 
abundance  of  officers  for  the  mercantile  and  naval 
service,  and  men  for  the  railways,  exactly  as  we  would 
have  abundance  of  able  and  competent  persons 
willing  to  perform,  instead  of  merely  to  undertake, 
more  important  duties,  although  governmental 
responsibilities  were  made  something  more  tlian  a 
question  of  majorities  and  of  Parliamentary  politicf. 

Even  if  Delhi  were  captured  and  destroyed, 
and  its  king  hung  from  the  burning  rafters  of  his 
palace  ;  if  the  King  of  Oude  were  tried,  and 
dealt  with  as  the  evidence  might  direct ;  if  Nena 
Sahib  were  carried  in  chains  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India  to* perish  at  the  last  stage ;  if  all 
tbe  surviving  mutineers  were  banished  to  cultivate 
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ooiion  as  felons,  for  the  remainder  of  their  lifes,  in  ' 
British  Guiana,  and  internal  peace  were  restored, 
India  would  be  in  danger. 

It  would  be  weaker  bj  nearly  all  the  Bengal 
«my,  or  one  half  of  the  force  considered  necessary 
in  time  of  peace.  It  would  be  open,  therefore,  to 
attacks  from  without,  which  might  ha?e  been 
deemed  desperate  formerly.  Russian  agents  may 
or  may  not  bare  been  engaged  in  planning  the 
present  punishment  for  the  war  of  1854  ;  but  the 
Russian  Oovemment  will  not  conceal  its  pleasure 
at  any  riotory  achieved  by  the  rebels,  and  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  miliikma  of  pounds,  without 


active  or  apparent  interference,  the  Russians  miglit 
get  np  an  invasion  of  India  by  Mohammedan  and 
other  savage  tribes  at  different  points  of  the  aoitii 
and  west. 

For  these  reasons  we  deem  that  the  canses  in 
which  this  great  mutiny  originated,  the  msnu 
necessary  for  its  suppression,  the  panishment  die 
to  the  crimes  by  which  it  has  been  accompaniod, 
and  the  work  to  be  done  after  all  these  things  are 
over,  have  not  received  from  the  Parliament  or  the 
Gbvemment,  or  the  people,  that  intense  care  inde- 
cision, and  rapidity  in  execution,  necessaty  to  briig 
us  out  of  the  crisis  without  ignominy  and  loss. 


THE    ROADS    THROUGH    THE    WORLD. 

(COHTDrUBD  PBOM  THE  JULY  VTHCBEB.) 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

Ma.  GRtEM'S  PJl&ISH. 

It  never  occurred  to  me,  at  a  fitting  opportunity, 
to  inquire  of  Mr.  Green  how  be  obtained  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  parish  of  Barebraes.  The  patron  i 
was  a  great  Earl,  who  had  curiously  enough 
scarcely  any  possessions  in  the  parish,  and  proba- 
bly never  resorted  thither  in  his  life ;  which  was 
pretty  equally  divided  into  winter  at  Paris,  spring 
and  summer  in  London,  autumn  in  Scotland,  to 
the  g^ef  of  many  poor  grouse.  It  is  certain  that 
he  was  personally  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Green, 
who  might  have  held  by  the  Arian  heresy,  or, 
worse  still,  the  Socinian  heresy — both  prevalent  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  Kirk  in  those  days,  not  in  active 
demonstration  but  in  an  effective  neutrality,  a 
powerful  silence — for  anything  that  the  patron 
cared  or  knew.  Be  issuMl  the  presentation  how- 
ever ;  at  the  instance  perhaps  of  Mr.  Rose,  pro- 
bably through  some  plan  of  Dr.  More*s,  or  a  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Fletcher's,  and  certainly  through 
some  influence  or  some  reason,  in  which  per- 
sonally the  presentee  had  no  share.  We  all  know 
what  is  said  by  persons  who  get  presentations 
which  they  do  not  expect;  bat  Mr.  Green  accepted, 
returned  a  well-composed  letter,  which  I  remember 
that  he  copied  twice,  to  the  noble  patron,  and  pre- 
pared sensibly  to  inhabit  the  manse  of  Barebraes, 
and  to  perform  the  duties  fallmg  to  the  pastor  of 
that  parish. 

^be  Presbytery  examined  the  qualifications  of 
the  young  man,  although  that  was  a  very  delicious 
form  indeed,  seeing  that,  with  the  exception  of 
those  members  who  knew  them  well,  our  Presby- 
tery was  not  learned  in  any  particular  sense.  Ooe 
or  two  brethren  in  the  court  might  have  behaved 
as  examiners  in  a  not  very  brotherly  manner ;  but 
it  is  more  awkward  sometimes  to  ask  questions 
than  to  give  replies,  and  a  cautious  roan  keeps 
out  of  difficulties.  It  must  be  said,  for  the  justi- 
fication of  our  Presbytery,  that  such  affairs  were 
only  then  beginning  to  be  something  more  than  a 
form,  in  certain  districts,  and  if  would  have  been 


very  forward  and  pert  looking'  conduct  to  hare 
taken  the  lead  of  new  fangled  practices  in  a  qoiet 
region  like  that  over  which  this  court  of  the  Kirk 
held  ecclesiastical   sway.      Certain   eoclesiastieal 
and  theological  topics  were  named,  on  which  tho 
presentee  was  desired  to  discourse ;  but  he  seemed 
rather  careless  than  otherwise,  and  told  me  ihit 
he  felt  no  interest  in  them,  for  it  wouki  ail  be 
useless.    To  my  astonishment  also,  the  Presbjterj, 
according  to  routine,  desired  him  to  read  what  I 
should  call  an  ^asay  in  Latin ;  and  it  was  wrUten 
out  carefully,  as  I  afterwards  understood,  apoa 
the  principle  that  young  gtrl5  overatitched  samplen 
with   the    names   of   all    their    progenitors,  or 
their  initials,  to  the  third  generation  backwards, 
which  they  bad  framed  and  glased,  as  a  meaorial 
of  the   sewing  school  and  their  proficienej,  and 
becanse  their  grandmothers  had  done  similar  em- 
broidery before  them. 

I  should  have  remaii^ed  that  the  parishknen 
had  also  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  presentee 
as  usual;  and  as  usual  judging  of  bis  qualifica- 
tions, with  which  they  were  perfectly  gratiied, 
because  it  was  of  no  consequence  then  whether 
they  were  pleased  or  not ;  but  as  Mr.  Green,  held 
by  the  old  opinions  again  in  any  early  spring;  and 
budding  slightly,  a  little  attention  was  given  to 
"the  call"  by  some  friendly  bearers,  and  it 
was  signed  by  an  extraordinary  number  of  parish- 
ioners, many  of  whom  did  not  peroeive  that  it  was 
of  any  consequence,  although  they  were  willing  to 
please  their  future  and  young  minister  in  a  matter 
that  cost  nothing. 

At  last  the  preliminaries  were  exhanated,  the 
day  of  induction  fixed,  and  Mr.  Thorn,  of  Gles- 
caimie,  preached  and  presided,  as  the  new^apers 
said,  on  the  oooasion.  They  also  reported  that 
Mr.  Thorn  preached  a  very  eloquent  discourse,  and 
that,  probably,  was  true,  though,  to  my  ear,  it 
sounded  dry  as  dust,  or  high  and  dry  ;  for  Mr. 
Thorn,  a  well  connected  man — married  to  the 
younger  sister  of  the  then  present  Laird  of  Gfeo- 
caimie— respectable,  and  even  rich,  waa  very  mode* 
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raie  in  eferyihing,  and  counselled  his  joang  friend 
to  aTCHd  all  noTelties  in  his  duties,  especially  in 
pi^««ching,  and  spoke  out  manfullj  concerning  the 
old  paths — which  the  parishioners  rather  misunder- 
stood, for  the  words  called  to  their  remembrance  a 
certain  pleasant  and  short  cut  through  the  woods 
of  Glencaimie,  which  the  laird  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  close — as  it  brought  ungenteel  persons 
too  near  his  mansion. 

^  The  parishioners  of  Barebraes  were  rather  be- 
bind  the  world  in  intelligence  of  any  kind.  They 
farmed  or  grazed,  grew  oats  and  barley,  or  raised 
fat  cattle,  and  had  little  ambition  for  any  know- 
ledge onoonnected  with  their  callings  in  the  worid. 
Of  course,  they  all  bad  inherited  a  traditional 
religion,  and  it  warextremely  comfortable  to  them 
at  oerUin  periods ;  because  it  could  be  put  off  or 
on,  exactly  as  it  was  or  was  not  wanted.  Their 
chilclrcn  were  sent  to  school,  for  it  was  discredit- 
able to  be  unable  to  read  the  state  of  the  markets, 
or  to  sign  a  lease. 

All  public  matters  were  made  an  excuse  among 
tbe^  leadmg  persons  of  Barebraes  for  a  dinner, 
^arbich  meant  not  so  much  a  dinner,  as  its  conse- 
quences. They  had  attained  that  point  of  civili- 
sation ;  and  it  indicated  progress,  but  one  of  a 
kiod  common  to  the  Saxon  race  within  the  historic 
period.  The  induction  of  a  minister  to  a  parish 
iirss  an  excellent  excuse  for  a  dinner,  or  an  entcr- 
tsinment  to  the  members  of  the  Presbytery,  which 
oecurred  in  the  large  room  of  the  Rowan  Tree, 
kept  by  John  Dry,  and  the  reporters  said  that  the 
evening  was  sjJent  in  a  very  pleasant  manner,  that 
the  speeches  were  eloquent,  and  the  viands  of  a 
quality  calculated  to  support  the  well  earned  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dry.  It  was  the  stereo- 
typed story  in  these  days.  It  is  stereotyped  yet 
in  many  parts. 

Public  dinners  are  horrible  nuisances  under  any 
eircumstanccs.  One  half  of  the  guests  get  little 
or  nothing  to  eat,  and  the  other  half,  more  active 
or  selfish,  gorge  up  what  they  and  their  neighbours 
l»Te  paid  for.  It  would  be  dearly  earned  fare  at 
the  cost  of  hearing  all  the  set  speeches  which,  for 
lour  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  and 
**  the  Queen,*'  occupy  people's  time  and  try  their 
patience.  It  is  still  more  dreadful  if  you  sit  in 
nervous  twitchings  nearly  all  the  time,  in  fear  of 
beiug  called  upon  to  return  thanks  for  some  class 
or  profession  to  which  it  may  be  your  misfortune 
to  belong;  for  the  successful  competitors;  or  the 
unsuccessful  competitors — you  are  sure  to  be 
among  them — for  the  veterinary  profession — the 
mediad — the  legal — the  ministerial,  or  the  press. 
It  is  frightful ;  for  what  can  you  say  to  these 
people  P  As  the  night  wears  on,  half  of  them 
have  drunk  largely.  It  is  not  wonderful ;  they 
have  no  other  solace  amid  so  much  nonsense ;  and 
depend  upon  this,  that  you  have  no  alternative  but 
to  talk  nonsense  too. 

The  system  is  bad  enough  when  applied  to  the 
ordioaty  business  of  life— to  the  bestowal  of  a  tes- 
timonial on  the  factor,  including  a  silver  tea  ser- 


vice for  his  wife — to  a  parting  with  the  doctor, 
who  is  glad  to  escape  from  the  health  that  abounds 
at  Barebraes — to  the  close  of  a  local  exhibition  of 
pigs  and  poultry — to  the  spring  cattle  tryst,  or 
to  the  Midsummer  wool- market.  It  may  be  pass- 
able when  some  young  fellow  attains  his  majority, 
or  tolerated  when  he  does  the  most  sensible  thing 
that  he  has  ever  done  since  his  majority-^when  he 
gets  married.  But  these  Presbyterial  dinners 
having  a  semblance  of  religion  in  them,  give  to  the 
guests  a  habit  of  speaking  on  that  class  of  subjects 
when  they  should  rather,  if  anything,  be  ashamed 
of  themselves — as,  peradventure,  upon  mature  con- 
sideration, they  should  be  very  often — and  this 
dinner,  in  particular,  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
poor  Mr.  Qreen  for  many  days,  who  regarded  it  as 
a  bad  beginning  of  his  life  in  the  parish ;  but  all 
these  customs  die  game,  gradually,  slowly,  yet  they 
die,  and  Presbyterial  dinners  have  become  sober 
affairs  in  reality,  which,  for  any  use  that  they  can 
be  to  the  Evil  One,  who  is  interested  in  all  late 
tarryings  over  the  wine  cup,  might  as  well  not' 
occur. 

When  all  these  things  were  over,  the  youne 
minister  found  himself  a  lonely  man  in  a  large  and 
empty  house,  for  the  heritors  always  built  great 
staring  houses  for  manses,  capable  of  spending  five 
hundred  pounds  yearly,  even  if.  the  stipend  were 
not  more  than  half  that  amount.  It  stood  on  a 
brae  literally — a  rather  cold  brae— and  looked 
over  a  wide  space  of  country,  stretching  away  to 
the  south  and  the  east,  full  of  com  tields  and 
meadows,  and  waving  woods,  here  and  there,  in 
summer ;  aud  equally  full  of  them  in  winter,  but 
they  did  not  wear  then  quite  the  same  appearance. 
A  prospect  of  that  rich  agricultural  character  is  the 
most  uninteresting  to  be  supposed  from  the  close 
of  November  on  to  the  end  of  February,  by  dark- 
ness or  daylight — perhaps  the  former  is  preferable. 
The  moonlight  of  a  clear  and  frosty  evening  gives 
it  a  charm,  but  of  course  it  is  all  borrowed  from 
that  poor  source  of  beauty  that  only  borrows  to 
bestow  upon  the  deserted  earth.  The  ground 
behind  the  manse  was  thin  and  stoney  soil,  what 
the  farmers  of  Braeside  called  unimproved,  and  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  make  it  anything 
else.  The  last  incumbent  had,  after  some  expen- 
sive efforts  in  that  way,  given  the  land  over  as 
hopeless ;  yet,  when  the  springs  were  turning  into 
summers,  and  its  little  birch  trees  grew  green,  and 
all  the  whins  were  brightly  yellow,  it  was  the 
chosen  grove  of  many  light-hearted  birds,  who 
sang  merrily  among  its  barrenness,  and  showed 
good  taste  in  the  selection.  At  one  period  a  space 
of  ground  before  the  house  had  been  a  garden,  but 
it  had  long  become  that  of  the  sluggard  in  one 
sense,  for  the  fences  were  broken  up,  and  all  the 
living  creatures  on  the  glebe  had  free  admission  to 
its  borders  and  walks.  The  new  incumbent  being 
a  bad  farmer  and  a  good  horticulturist,  built  the 
walls  and  laid  out  the  garden,  digging  and  planting 
more  there  than  in  all  the  six-and  a-half  acres  that 
made  up  the  glebes  in  addition  to  the  furze  land 
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alrdidj  described.  His  labours  on  that  one  spot 
earned  for  him  a  tbriftleea  character  among  bis 
substantial  parishioners,  who  vere  not  addicted  to 
the  culti?ation  of  flowers,  and  gate  a  marked  pre- 
fercDoe  to  cabbages.  He  e?en  went  so  far  as  to 
form  an  o?ai  in  the  centre  of  this  garden,  raising 
it  gradually  over  the  neighbouring  divisions  aud 
plots.  It  formed  a  rather  pretty  object  from  his 
window  in  after  years,  for  he  tended  all  its  flowers, 
dug  their  soil  very  carefully,  and  watered  and 
watched  them  through  all  the  dry  and  parching 
summers.  They  were  quite  common  flowers,  too, 
for  he  never  seemed  to  introduce  the  new  floral 
specimens  that  he  might  have  obtained  at  Kirk- 
bowe.  It  was  a  strange  fancy,  but  all  the  bloom 
spread  over  this  mound  of  carefully  kept  earth,  for 
always  three-fourths  of  each  year — came  from  the 
Kirk-yard  of  Kirkhowe — came  from  one  grave — 
for  that  was  true  evgn  of  my  thyme  that  had 
passed  some  years  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  grown 
quite  city -like  and  metropolitan.  And  it  was 
quite  curious  to  notice  the  changes  that  gradually 
oocnrred  on  these  flowers  by  anxious  tending,  and 
bow  they  seemed  to  grow  larger,  and  the  tints  on 
the  roses  deepened,  and  the  colours  of  smaller 
flowers  brightened,  and  this  idolatry  of  a  withered 
heart  waxed  so  very  beautiful ;  but  none,  perhaps, 
except  myself,  knew  the  source  from  which  the 
flowerets  came,  nor  why  they  were  so  well  beloved 
amid  the  labours  incidental  to  the  mental  and 
moral  cultivation  of  a  people  who  were  not  over 
inclined  to  appreciate  works  of  that  description. 

In  other  respects,  Barebraes  was  not  an  objec- 
tionable place  of  abode.  Once,  perhaps,  the  name 
of  the  parish  described  its  nature,  but  that  must 
have  been  long  ago^  for  except  in  its  upper  ridges 
the  land  was  ordinarily  productive ;  and  with  these 
exceptions  there  was  not  a  bare  spot  in  the  parish. 
It  was  not  more  than  eight  to  ten  miles  from  the 
manse  of  Barebraes  to  Kirkhowe ;  but  the  roads 
were  far  from  being  macadamised,  and  that  made 
tjie  w^j  seeijA  longer  to  those  who  drove  or  rode. 
The  parish  did  not  pven  contain  the  semblance  of 
a  village,  and  it  had  no  library ;  its  school  was  old 
fashioned,  and  very  contracted  in  all  its  efforts,  for 
the  teacher  was  nearly  of  Mr.  Petrie's  age,  but 
bad  been  left  entirely  to  hiipself,  and  had  intellec- 
tually rusted  into  a  condition  suitable  to  that  of 
his  neighbours.  The  last  incumbent  was  a  good 
farmer — he  was  supposed  to  be  profoundly  learned 
— and  when  I  hear  of  one  of  these  profoundly 
learned  personages  now  in  country  districts,  I  am 
satisfied,  as  a  mere  matter  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, that  the  man  is  good  for  nothing,  but  that 
he  encourages  the  idea  of  profound  learufng  by 
wary  looks  and  wise  shakes  of  an  empty  head ;  or 
that  at  any  rate,  his  learning  is  as  useless  as  the 
deaert  streams  a  thousand  fathoms  down  beneath 
a  load  of  sand,  dry  as  dust  of  course.  The  pret- 
tiest sight  in  all  our  nort|)em  land  b  seen  by  those 
who  climb  ^  the  P^s  of  our  great  mountains, 
and  drink  from  the  clear  springs  that  seem  to 
break  their  way  through  five  thousand  feet  of  solid 


granite,  and  are  like  a  etown  of  joj  to  flie  bsra 
rooks.  A  fringe  of  deeply  green  moss  gathers 
round  them,  not  creeping  and  leaning  on  the  rock, 
but  growing  upwards  for  six  or  seven  inches,  or 
more,  in  fragile  and  slender  stems,  but  very  beaa- 
tiful,  the  lovely  chihlren  of  the  granite  dust  and 
the  pure  water.  Sit  down  on  that  cliff,  peer  dowa 
and  watch  the  spring  forcing  up  its  waters,  for  it 
is  done  noiselessly ;  you  do  not  hear,  yoa  onty  ^ee 
— up,  up  from  darkness  to  light  they  chase  each 
other,  and  dance  and  sparkle  in  the  sunny  light; 
or  the  winter's  storm,  far  above  the  oommon  thiogi 
of  time  and  of  the  world — up  first  and  then  down 
through  the  little  grooves  that  they  have  put  fqr 
themselves  in  the  rock ;  leaping  gladaomdy  tp  bf 
relieved  from  the  prison — the  ^oomy  prison,  irith 
its  crevices,  through  whicl|  they  bavp  mpt; 
leaping  down  from  ledge  to  shelre*  \»J  lo^J  i^  pead 
and  crook,  to  lave  the  roots  o(  tb^  a)eiidcr 
heather,  to  cool  the  parched  tongue  pf  the  panting 
lamb — with  blessings  many  on  tbeir  aurfaoe  to  |U 
manner  of  life ;  down  and  down  ainoi^  t|)p  thick 
grass,  till  the  beech  springs  np  by  its  watar 
courses;  where  they  gather  togptbef,  mid  gtof 
noisy  in  their  glee — grow  noisy  and  V^^  ^troogi 
and  sweep  around  the  base  of  the  mountain— a 
crystal  stream — into  which  the  grass  Iotcs  to 
grow,  and  long  slender  brapchea  stoop  down  to 
bathe. 

"Profound  learning."  if  it  be  naeful  learaifift 
will  find  its  way,  even  if  it  W^^  through  the 
chinks  and  crevices  of  granite  o^truptiqn,  to  fhe 
light  and  love  of  the  world ;  w^  it  pn)y  to  wi^^ 
a  wild  plant's  root,  or  give  vigour  to  a  wild  bird*s 
wing ;  but  the  old  ministor  of  Barebraea  was  a 
specimen  of  a  daas  who  live  on  reputation,  snd 
who,  in  his  position,  made  his  hearers  very  happy 
in  their  way.  To  him  and  them  it  seemed  Umi 
the  life  to  come  was  the  most  agreeable  matter 
imaginable.  Care,  and  labour,  and  much  thought 
went  to  the  upmaking  of  the  present  Ufe,  bat  as 
for  the  next,  that  was  the  most  singular  de?dope- 
ment  that  man  ever  dreamed.  The  parishiquen 
of  Barebraes  did  not  die  early,  but  when  or  where- 
ever  they  died,  or  however  and  in  whatever  vay 
they  had  lived— like  the  entire  Church  of  Bng^and 
in  that  vexations  snare — the  burial  serripe ;  or 
the  Church  of  Rome,  with  it^  oils,  and  ointments, 
and  words  of  a  sinner,  and  sofnetimes  a  great  one 
— to  them  the  pearly  gates  Krere  open,  and  they 
entered  the  streets  of  the  golden  city,  certain^ 
not  always  through  much  suffering,  but  if  all  the 
truth  had  been  told,  oftop  through  mpch  ^troog 
drink,  and  an  awful  load  of  forldly  mindedneas  and 
worldly  wisdom. 

A  twenty-two  years*  fight  with  theae  inflipepCiS 
and  wants  was  the  bard  work  of  a  stit^og  0>an*a 
life.  Mr.  Grisen  was  not  a  strong  man*  aind  it 
finished  his  oourse. 
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BoxB  jMn  after  tba  minister  of  Barebraes,  whom 

2  httd  often  raited,  was  gathered  to  the  gloom  of 

its  gmvea ;  bat  aot  in  gloom,  hafing  done  all  the 

wrork  given  him  to  do— it  was  tnggeeted  to  me  by 

one  kind  friend,  who  was  once  one  of  the  female 

«hildr«a  saved  beneath  the  oak  tree  in  the  snow 

•U»r«,  and  who  was  then,  as  now,  Mrs.  Fletcher, 

of  Bomside — for  there  is  a  great  chronological  gap 

l»aiween  Ihis  episode  and  the  placing  of  Mr.  Gkeen 

in  the  manse  of  Barebraes,  inade  in  order  merely 

to  Aaepcomber  myself  of  two  or  more  acquaint- 

aaoea,  who  have  had  a  pleasant  quiet  walk  on  their 

Toada  through  life— that  I  should  pass  some  weeks 

in  oae  of  our  recent  summers  at  ^umside,  where  I 

hsvo  now  a  number  of  very  young  friends,  anxious, 

as  I  onee  was,  to  know  if  the  streets  of  our  great 

oiiiea  be  really  paved  with  gold,  and  if  their  puny 

trees  gvow  pearls  on  their  branches.    Mr.  Fletcher 

is  a  great  agrioulturisi,  occupying  a  part  of  his 

many  acres  in  the  high  farming  style,  and  he  pro- 

lEDiasd  to  initiate  me  farther  in  all  the  mysteries  of 

■BSDgoldwurtie],    a  new  fangled  plant  in   that 

eountry ;  reaping  machines  and  steam-ploughs ;  in 

short-horns,  hogs,  and  heifers ;  for  all  of  which, 

though  I  could  not  courteously  write  that  in  a 

latter,  I  did  not  care  in  any  way,  more,  that  is  to 

say,  than  they  might  affect  the  general  prosperity 

of  the  country.    Mrs.  Fletcher  knew  more  of  the 

voild,  or  was  leas  built  up  in  cattle  and  com  than 

bar  hnsband — one  of  the  more  intelligfint  men, 

neverthdess,  among  the  many  intelligent  men  now 

devoted  to  agriculture— and  so  the  lady  wrote  of 

tke  beanties  of  Blinkbonnie,  and  the  road  between 

tiwt  and  Bumside,  and  the  state  of  Kirkhowe,  and 

the   ftshbg  on  the  water ;  and  yet  all  that  was 

^uke  needless.   However,  the  summer  had  passed, 

sad  the  autumn  was  in  its  third  month — the  first 

week  of  October,  our  Indian  summer  in  Scotland 

— before  1  reached  Bumside.     Few  scenes  more 

kvely  than  our  woods,  in  a  clear  October  morning, 

are  ever  met  in  the  world — the  woods  of  the 

iKirth.     Although  the  days  may  still  be  warm, 

ihefe  is  a  slight  frost  in  the  early  moruiugs.     By- 

and4»ye  the  leaves  of  some  trees  change  to  brown, 

others  grow  yellow,  and  deep  is  the  raddy  red  upon 

a  thurd.    The  breath  of  the  frost  has  done  more 

in  a  night  than  aU  the  painters  that  have  ever 

lived  could  aeoomplish  in  a  century.     It  is  a  fairy 

sceae,  living  only  for  a  few  days,  or,  at  best,  for  a 

few  lirfeks.     Tlie  breath  that  brings  such  lovely 

dyes  o'er  the  fragile  leav^  now,  and  beautifies 

them  exceedbgly,  will  grow  bolder  and  stronger 

in  its  caresses,  until  they  are  nipped,  and  fall  and 

peridb  lor  ever  in  its  rude  UasU.     Still  we  live  in 

the  pteient  tf  for  the  future,  and  on  the  past ;  and 

this  present  is  superb.  I  had  wandered  a  long  way 

from  Bumside — ^and  reached  the  junction  of  its 

stream  with  the  river,  and  pretending  to  be  amused 

after  the  manner  of  Isaac  Walton,  went  on,  until 

at  high  noon  I  found  myself  again  upon  an  old 


scene— 80  eihanged  now,  that  I  could  only  recog- 
nise the  place  by  those  everlasting  landmarks  that 
neither  commoner  nor  peer  can  oyer  change.  Once 
I  knew  it  the  home  of  many  families,  but  over  sll 
Braeside  the  silence  of  death  seemed  to  reign — so 
silent  was  it  that  the  mere  passing  of  the  water 
over  the  little  stones  in  its  channel,  and  the  waving 
of  the  rashes  by  its  side  in  the  slight  breeze,  could 
well  be  heard.  A  wealthy  noble  wanted  a  deer 
forest,  or  some  such  fdly,  and  he  wanted  it  at  the 
cost  of  throwing  out  on  the  world  families  that 
counted  altogether  over  two  thopsapd  individuala. 
They  were  not  people  behind  in  rents ;  or  disre- 
putable in  any  respect— but  deer,  if  you  please, 
cannot  bear  to  be  troubled  even  with  men's 
shadows — and  so  in  the  interest  of  the  stags  the 
worid  is  turned  backwards.  How  many  hearts 
went  into  our  large  towns  burning  with  bittemesf 
against  that  man.  Known  only  in  a  dim  Wf^J  to 
those  who  probe  the  secrets  of  the  fjark  and 
noisome  caverns  in  the  closes  and  lau^s  of  these 
towns,  is  the  fate  of  many  families  in  such  circum* 
stances.  Not  bred  to  the  atmosphere — not  con- 
versant with  the  modes  of  living  and  working 
— fever — burning  maddening  fever — ^tbat  is  light 
and  merciful  to  many  of  the  young — an4  better 
far— better  by  ten  thousand  degrees  on  any  moral 
scale — the  rnde  unplaned  coffin — and  the  grave 
shared  by  nineteen  other  coffins — ^before  the  heart 
has  tasted  contamination — better  by  only  a  hair*s- 
breadth  short  of  infinity  than  life  in  glaring 
spirit  shops — life  in  dirty  miserable  dens— -life  as 
we  know  it  to  be  passed  in  rooms,  where  twenty 
people  sleep  on  pillows  of  straw,  in  rows,  like  th(f 
dead  gathered  from  a  battle-field,  for  burial  in  a 
trench — better  than  beauty  crushed  in  misery,  and 
daubed  over  by  untold  sorrows — better  than  the 
heart  of  woman  trampled  into  the  nature  of  stone^ 
and  manhood  turned  into  adamantine  hardness  ; 
yet  it  may  be  said— -because  it  is  trae — that  spch 
horrors  and  wickedness  have  been  perpetrated  for 
the  sake  of  deer — and  he,  who  in  this  case  that  I 
recall  now,  as  I  have  thought  it  over  ofteP»  if 
responsible  for  the  evil,  neyertbeless,  looks  ap- 
provingly on  his  ways,  and  thanks  God  that  he  is 
not  like  other  men ;  and  especially  not  like  one  of 
these  revolutionary  democrats.  Well,  we  shall  be 
done  with  these  things  by-and-bye ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  I  can  return  the  compliment  with  a 
clear  conscience,  and  be  very  thankful  at  having 
no  such  load  of  moral  responsibility  to  ineet. 

A  turn  of  the  bank  brought  me  in  sight  of  two 
persons  sitting  by  the  edge  of  the  stream  with  the 
ground  where  Braeside  apd  its  shepherds*  cottages 
once  stood  behind  them.  They  were  probably,  or 
they  wanted  to  be,  "man  and  wife;*'  but  ^he 
gentleman  wore  a  broad  straw  hat — ^rather  an  un- 
usual covering  in  this  land — and  otherwise  ha 
seemed  to  be  attired  a  little  differently  from  our 
people,  even  in  the  Highlands ;  and  the  Mj  k^4 
a  fashkmable  bonnet,  neat  and  opstly,  Ukf  ^ery- 
thing  else  she  wore,  if  she  had  ki^iin  how  t9 
wear  them ;  and  both  had  as  mimy  gold  phaipa 
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uud  joftclrj  vioiblf,  ui,  if  suU,  might  have  paid 
for  a  decent  house. 

It  was  almost  dear  Ihst  they  did  uot  belong  to 
our  part  of  the  country,  for  thoy  were  engaged  in 
Tery  sensibly  discussing  the  merits  of  a  cold  fowl 
and  biscuits ;  yet  they  did  not  look  like  persons 
occupied  in  coining  or  forgery,  or  any  other  wicked 
work,  and  they  did  not  fold  up  the  handkerchief 
which  served  for  a  table  cloth,  or  close  the  small 
basket  which  contained  their  commissariat,  but 
went  on  eating  like  sensible  and  unroroantio  per- 
flODs,  while  they  returned  the  good  morning  of  the 
stranger — for  a  man  may  say  as  much  as  that  in 
the^e  parts  e?en  to  people  whom  he  has  never 
seen  before.  They  added  that  the  weather  was 
fine,  and  I  acknowledged  that  it  had  been  splendid 
weather  ever  since  July.  Then  the  gentleman 
finding  me  rather  communicative,  inquired  if  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  these  runs,  and  was  given  to 
understand  that  I  once  had  been  so.  «  The  ooun- 
try,**  he  said,  "  seems  to  go  back  in  population ; 
that's  the  fault  of  your  aristocratic  habits  over 
hfTe.**  Previously  I  supposed  that  I  had  caught  the 
prospective  beads  of  a  Canadian  family,  in  the  act 
of  devouring  their  dinner  in  backwoods  fashion ; 
but  now  it  seemed  clear  that  they  were  from  Ken- 
tucky or  Michigan,  or  some  such  Slate,  and  I  had 
no  notion  of  knocking  under  to  a  slave-owner,  per- 
haps, on  one's  own  soil,  long  consecrated,  too,  by 
the  blood  of  martyrs  and  patriots ;  so  I  expressed 
the  opinion  '*  that  aristocratic  assumptions  fiou- 
rished  everywhere,  and  in  some  places  with  exceed- 
ingly short  roots."  "We  have  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  our  home,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  There 
all  men  are  equal."  Thanks  to  the  lady  who 
added,  "  James,  you  forget  the  convicts,  poor 
things.**  "  True,  but  they  are  under  punishment. 
Here  the  bad  are  exalted,  and  the  good  are  kept 
down." 

From  that  opinion  I,  of  course,  dissented ;  but 
with  the  view  of  changing  the  subject,  for  I  saw 
that  the  parties  were  from  our  Australian  colonies, 
I  added  that  this  particular  spot  was  at  one  period, 
within  my  memory,  inhabited,  although  it  was 
lonely  now. 

"The  farmhouse  of  Braesidc  stood  on  that 
knoll,  and  you  may  see  the  foundation  of  the  houses 
yet  among  the  heather,  and  there  are  still  some 
old  flowers,  where  the  Campbells  had  a  sort  of 
garden,  and  the  shepherds*  cottages  stood  here, 
*  and  here,  and  there." 

My  audience  were  evidently  interested,  for  they 
stopped  eat  ing.  To  please  them,  I  began  to  repeat 
my  story  of  Elsie  Lang*s  pet  lamb. 

"  I  remember  the  sale  upon  the  farm,  and  was 
much  struck  with  a  very  pretty  incident  at  its 
dose.  I  have  always  recollected  it  since,  and  told 
it  often.  A  pet  lamb,  belonging  to  two  yonng 
girls,  the  daughters  of  one  of  the  shepherds — two 
Httle  motherless  girls.*' 

The  lady  turned  away  her  face — her  tears  fell 
fast.  "Yon  can  excuse  me,  sir,  for  I  remember 
,  your  story  well,  and  the  little  pet  lamb." 


"My  wife,*'  said  her  companion,  "was  Elsie 
Lang,  and  I  bought  the  pet  lamb — the  ancestress  it 
has  been  of  many  lambs  since  that  day,  for  it  got  safe 
to  Australia — and  now  you  see  I  have  taken  to 
the  lamb*s  mistress,  and  things  being  out  of  sorts 
with  this  gold  business  in  our  land,  we  thought  to 
make  a  sort  of  jaant  over  here,  and  see  the  dd 
place.'* 

What  could  a  man  do  in  the  drcumstances  but 
wish  them  much  joy,  and  make  a  sort  of  apdogy 
for  bringing  up  the  subject  P  but  they  both  seemed 
rather  obliged  to  me  for  remembering  it,  and 
laughed  at  my  notion  of  this  being  thdr  marriage 
tour.  "The  fact  is,  sir,  we  do  all  things  in  a 
contrary  way  at  Australia,  and  we  have  taken  oar 
marriage  trip  at  a  time  when  we  could  better 
afford  it,  than  just  immediately  after  the  event ; 
but  the  old  people  will  tak«  care  of  the  young, 
and  we  can  tell  them  how  the  old  place  looks  when 
we  return.*' 

Their  gig  was  left  at  Greystanea ;  althongh  the 
tenant  was  chinged  since  the  day  of  the  sale, 
and  they  bad  wandered  over  all  the  old  ground 
around  the  houses,  or  where  the  houses  stood, 
since  morning,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  had  traced  the 
exact  spot  where  her  mother*s  bed  stood  when  she 
died. 

Our  acquaintance  was  very  brief,  but  on  the 
strength  of  that  lamb,  the  disposer  and  the  pur- 
chaser, I  captured  no  more  fish  that  afternoon,  but 
passed  it  in  hearing  very  pleasant  tales  of 
Australia.  As  an  excuse  for  my  want  of  efleets 
in  tbe  creel  on  my  return  to  Burnside,  I  told  my 
new  story,  and  was  assured  by  Mrs.  Fletcher  that 
I  had  a  knack  of  getting  up  adventures,  for  she 
might  have  travelled  up  and  down  the  water  for 
twelve  months  without  meeting  an  Australian  skep* 
herdess. 

I  met  Elsie  Lang  and  Mr.  Campbell  afterwards 
often.  They  have  long  since  returned  to  their 
home  in  the  very  far  south.  Their  story  has  not 
an  atom  of  romance  in  it,  although  it  is  probable 
that,  except  for  Mrs.  Lang*s  death,  the  anecdote 
of  the  pet  lamb  never  would  have  been  told,  and 
their  expatriation  to  Australia  was  tlie  original 
cause  of  their  marriage,  and  of  their  patriarchal 
riches,  for  they  were  wealthy  in  flocks  and  herds. 
8till,  when  I  suggested  that  they  should  be  grate- 
ful  for  the  dearanoe  of  Braesidc,  and  for  the 
voyage  out  that  it  made  necessary,  they  both  ob- 
jected to  that  view  of  the  landlord's  proceedinga^ 
and  held  that  they  would  have  rather  remaiMd 
upon  the  old  laud.  They  were  now  reconciled  to 
life  in  the  bush,  which  promised  soon  to  be  neither 
bush  nor  wilderness,  and  their  children  will  love 
the  land  they  live  in  as  their  own.  They  knew  the 
Robinsons  in  Australii»;  but  theirs  is  a  more  inte- 
resting story,  and  to  catch  its  loopa  I  maat  go 
backwards  through  many  years. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 


THB  WXMT88  PAMILT. 

AvTBR  David  Robinson  sailed,  and  Jessie  Wemyss 
became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Rose's,  some 
years  passed  away— two  or  three — without  making 
anj  ehange  m  the  Wemyss  family.  The  Baillie 
was  a  man  of  a  common-place  cast  of  mind,  dour 
to  a  fault,  and  ?ery  stiff.  Pride  and  vanity 
held,  nevertheless,  a  very  convenient  sway,  for  his 
daughter,,  over  his  other  leading  characteristics,  and 
thus,  although  ho  knew  that  her  friendship  with 
the  Roses  originated  entirely  in  their  gratitude  to 
the  suitor  for  his  daughter's  hand,  whom  the 
Baillie  had  rejected — he  allowed  the  intimacy  to 
continue,  for  the  fascinations  of  Blinkbonnie  and 
its  wealth  were  irresbtible  to  his  mind.  Of 
cours^  a  correspondence  in  the  case  was  very 
praotieable  under  these  circumstances;  although 
we  knew  that  Ihe  return  of  posts  would  not  be  too 
rapid. 

Changes  at  last  came  to  the  home  of  Baillie 
Wemyss.  An  idea  prevailed  among  his  friends 
that  his  wealth  was  gradually  waning  away — that 
his  specuUtions  had  uot  recently  been  successful — 
and  then  many  of  these  friends  began  also  to  be 
busy,  or  engaged,  or  unable  from  some  cause  to 
see  him,  and  the  Provostship  was  no  longer  one  of 
his  expectancies.  Perhaps  these  alterations 
affected  the  merchant's  health,  but  at  any  rate  it 
was  weakened,  and  he  at  last  became  seriously  ill, 
and  died  suddenly.  The  adjustment  of  a  business 
under  these  circumstances  is  always  attended  with 
considerable  loss ;  and  when  matters  were  closed 
in  this  case,  they  presented  no  surplus.  The 
debts  were  collected,  the  goods  were  sold,  the 
houses  and  the  ships  went  next.  Other  men  were 
busied  in  the  couuting-house,  and  their  goods  oc- 
cupied the  warehouses.  The  family  were  nume- 
rous, and  their  poverty  was  now  understood ;  but 
when  all  the  other  property  belonging  to  them  was 
sold,  a  cottage  residence  was  purchased  for  them. 
The  indefatigable  Mr.  Cairns  was  the  apparent 
purchaser,  but  the  money  in  payment  came  from 
BliDkbonnie,  and  was  repaid,  ultimately,  from 
Australia.  The  members  of  the  family  were  still 
joong,  but  they  set  stout  hearts  to  the  stiff  brae, 
and  when  their  first  sorrow  passed  over,  they 
determined  to  work  their  way  through  the  world. 
Miss  Jeannie  declined  to  return  to  Blinkbonnie, 
and,  as  in  all  such  cases,  it  was  compelled  to  come 
to  her ;  but  she  had  to  work ;  and  although  she 
could  have  escaped  that,  yet  she  refused  to  accept 
money  that  resembled  charity,  although  called 
a  loan. 

Nearly  twelvemonths  had  passed  during  wLich 
the  Wemyss  family  had  settled  down,  as  it  were, 
into  their  new  place.  Parties  occurred  as  usual, 
but  they  were  not  often  invited  to  meet  a  few 
friendsat  their  former  haunts.  Tea- drinkings  went  on 
in  the  good  old  town,  as  they  have  done  from  time 
immemorial ;  but  the  Wemyss's  were  allowed  to 
t  ake  theirs  at  home.  Mankind  are  frequently  ceusori- 
)  us  upon  themselves  in  these  matters,  although  the 


omissions  are  often  judicious.  After  time  becomes 
very  valuable— is  in  reality  daily  bread — and  an 
hour  stands  for  a  quartern  loaf,  many  pleasant 
parties  are  a  considerable  tax,  which  the  poor 
cannot  pay.  It  was  different  when  these  young 
ladies  ventured  forth  with  all  the  work  that  they 
had  completed,  or  on  some  errand  that  others  were 
wont  to  do,  at  their  request,  to  find  prudent 
mammas  of  their  own  class  shunning  them  as  if 
they  had  carried  the  seven  plagues  in  their  shawls, 
and  not  for  any  personal  dread  that  they  experi- 
enced, but  entirely  on  account  of  their  sons,  who 
might,  of  course,  have  been  entrapped  by  these 
foolish  and  very  giddy  girls.  They  were  not  very 
giddy,  then,  whatever  they  might  have  been 
before,  and  no  little  strength  is  needed  to  be  giddy, 
when  a  young  person  works  sixteen  hours  daily, 
merely  to  live.  And  as  for  the  mothers'  sons  of 
that  manufacturing  and  mercantile  town,  they 
generally  acquire  prudence  instinctively,  and  at  a 
very  early  age. 

The  twelvemonths  were  nearly  over  when  a  re- 
port was  circulated  that  Miss  Jeannie  was  to  leave 
Scotland  in  a  Clyde  vessel,  for  Australia,  to  be 
married.  The  arrangements  had  all  been  made 
very  quietly,  through  Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  Nether- 
stanes,  who  was  well  to  do  in  the  world  by  a  suc- 
cession of  heavy  crops  in  dear  times,  and  who  had 
been  very  attentive  to  his  proposed  daughter-in- 
law,  as  was  his  use  and  wont  to  everybody.  Many 
of  Mr.  Wemyss's  old  hidy  friends  were  doubtful  of 
the  perfect  propriety  of  tliis  voyage,  seeing  Austra- 
lia was  then  an  unsettled  country,  and  David 
Robinson  was  a  young  man,  who  might  in  twelve 
months  change  his  mind,  and  Miss  Jeannie  might 
arrive  in  time  to  act  as  a  bridesmaid  at  his  mar- 
riage if  she  felt  so  inclined.  Some  hearers  im- 
proved the  narrative,  and  had  seen  persons,  just 
off  the  long  voyage,  who  were  acquainted  with 
my  southern  friend,  and  knew  that  he  was  engaged 
to  a  native  Australian,  black  as  a  blaeberrie, 
which  is  not  black  but  blue,  sky-blue,  when  it  is 
eatable, — or  some  housemaid,  imported  a  week 
before  they  left  from  a  poorhouse  at  Cork,  for 
there  were  no  union  workhouses  in  those  days. 
Altogether  the  young  lady  was  supposed  by  her 
gossiping  friends — who  had  recently  exhibited  at 
much  interest  iu  her  fate  as  to  forget  her  exist- 
ence— to  be  the  victim  of  despair  and  folly,  in  the 
act  of  casting  herself  over  a  precipice,  whereat 
she  was,  in  the  most  sensible  manner  possible, 
taking  a  cabin  passage  in  "  The  Corsair's  Bride" — 
the  name  of  the  vessel  was  a  blemish — why  should 
she  have  done  anythmg  so  indelicate  as  take  a 
passage  by  anybody's  bride — no  far-seeing  prudent 
young  woman  ever  would  have  done  that ;  but  the 
Wemysses  were  never  prudent — the  old  gentleman 
was  imprudent,  and  the  elderly  lady  was  upsetting, 
and  poor  Miss  Jeannie  was  a  pert  minx — and  so 
she  went  her  way  with  these  blessings  whispered 
of  her  by  very  old  friends— as  old  as  she  could 
well  have,  who  was  still  but  very  young. 

Mr3«  Cairns,  in  consequence  of  some  papers  ^ 
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wbkh  sfils  bud  fbutid  oti  Mr.  Caims's  lable,  In  the 
inner  ofllee,  when  she  called  for  biita  to  come  home 
with  her  to  dinner  one  daj,  hnd  read  in  bis 
absence,  acting,  of  eonrse,  npon  the  charac- 
teristic of  her  first  ancestress,  whose  enriositj 
brought  so  mneh  woe  npon  herself,  her  husband, 
and  their  descendants,  was  able  to  gife  a  dif^rent 
Tersion  of  Miss  Jeannie's  prospects,  and  Mr. 
Bobinson  Jnnior*8  purposes  and  realities  iti  Aa4- 
tralia,  for  she  found  a  remittance  of  £250  to  paj 
theKinkbonnie  family,for  the  Uttle  cottage  in  which 
the  Wem  jases  li?ed,  and  she  spread  the  atoty,  until 
another  set  of  gossips  took  up  the  talb  and  adorned 
it  with  certain  memoranda  of  the  terms  upon  which 
Mrs.  Wemjsa  disposed  of  htr  daughter.  Mr. 
Eose  accepted  the  money,  along  with  the  interest 
which  Mr.  Bobinson   of  the  Netheratanes  was 


commissioned  to  pay.  Howerer,  the  young  ladies 
of  Blinkbonnie  inksw  the  ehtire  bhtfit  of  their 
friend ;  and  when  they  left  her  otl  the  4a*y  ^ 
Greenock,  with  hearts  half  sorrowful  and  half  aot^ 
and  the  ship  was  running  out  between  the  Ayr* 
siiito  land  and  the  Argyleshire  mountainsb  neariag 
the  Gumbraes,  the  Ci4>tain  ga?e  one  of  fais  pas* 
seigers  a  packet  containing  a  duplicate  bill  d 
lad^  of  aitioles  carefully  shipped  in  ber  name  ss 
her  property,  on  wbi<^  Mr.  Gaima'  agetft  hal 
effected  insurance  againai  sea  risk  to  the  f  alue  of 
£338  Ida.,  for  Mr.  dumi  was  a  m^hodieal  msa; 
yet  henerer  auppoaed  that  if  Mr.  Robinaondidnot 
get  aafe  to  hand  the  lady  whom  ho  did  eipeei^  it 
would  be  any  consolation  for  him  to  know  tbit 
certain  old  genUemen  on  the  Glasgow  Ibu^angt 
were  loaera  of  £338 16a.for  goods  he  did  not  aapeat 
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There,  a  eolt  eUme  and  a  toll  ever  teemiBa^ 
Saminer'e  December,  and  Wlnter'a  Jnlj, 

The  br^t  eoathem  oroee,  in  the  flrroameot  gleamioy, 
There  the  eafb  harboort  are  biddlDf  mentij.— 7\9i>«r. 


••  Pkom  Sydney  to  Li?erpool  by  rail. "  I  don't 
mean  Litrerpool  in  dear  old  England,  gentle  reader, 
for  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  England,  has  its 
Liverpool ;  stich,  however,  was  the  announcement 
which  some  months  ago  told  of  the  completion  of 
another  step  towards  uniting  the  metropolis  of 
Victoria  and  the  above  colony  i  it  is,  however,  but 
a  small  step — Iweniy-two  miles — and  still  requires 
nearly  four  hundred  more  to  be  added  to  complete 
the  design. 

A  long  absence  from  "  Home,  sweet  home,'' 
gives  anyotie  i  i-ellsh  for  many  things  that  bear 
association  with  others  fbrmerly  known  there ;  at 
least,  so  I  ventured  to  think,  and  decided  that 
some  day  I  Would,  memorandum-book  in  hand,  go 
by  rail,  see  liiverpool,  and  fls  hiuch  more  as  possi- 
ble, and  be  looked  upon  as  a  "  cbiel  taking  notes,*' 
not  forgetting  that  the  readers  of  "  Tait*'  were  to 
have  the  reversionary  interest  in  them. 

Proceeding  one  day  to  the  Sydney  railway 
atation,  I  found  it  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  a 
aecond-rate  one  in  England ;  there  were  two  or 
three  long  roofs,  from  under  one  of  which  the 
trains  started ;  on  one  side  of  the  latter  was  a 
broad  platforih,  and  doors  opening  into  h  refresh- 
ment room,  waiting  rooms,  and  ticket  offices. 
Now  an  official,  in  workman's  costume  advances, 
after  he  sees  that  you  have  procured  a  ticket— 
"  First  class,  sir ;  get  in,  sir ;"  another  minute, 
and  the  train,  consisting  of  about  five  carriages,  is 
off.  Ton  are  lucky  if  two  or  three  very  scrubby 
people  don't  get  in,  and  assure  you  that  they 
*«  never  travelled  in  a  first  class  before."  They  may 
thbk  it  pleasant,  but  you  don't.  We  presently 
^  plunge  into  a  tunnel,  and  are  as  soon  out  of  it 
again;    the  railway,    for  about  the  first  mile. 


passes  by  little  villas,  with  here  and  there  pretty 
gardens  attached,  in  which,  among  other  decora- 
tions, may  be  seen  the  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  and 
heliotrope  ;  another  mile,  and  the  Newtown  sta- 
tion is  reached.  Newtown  is  a  large  village,  with 
its  church,  a  few  gentlemen's  houses,  and  it  boasts 
some  moderate  shops.  Near  it,  the  New  Sydney 
University,  rapidly  raises  its  head.  It  is  bui^ 
in  the  Elixabethan  style,  in  a  large  green  apace  of 
aome  acres  in  extent,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  numerous  fine  buildings 
about  Sydney. 

Further  on  is    the  Protestant  burial-ground, 
many  acres  iti  extent,  with  its  young  trees  add 
shrubs,  reminding  one  of  the  old  Saxotl  iuune — 
God's  acre — and  Longfellow's  works — 
Into  its  farrows  shall  we  all  be  east. 
In  the  sore  faith  that  we  shall  rise  again. 

Continuing  on,  the  railway  passes  by  Tarious 
fields,  some  partly  under  cultivation,  one  with  its 
white  posts,  is  evidently  devoted  to  the  Home- 
bush  Races  which  take  place  annually  here,  the 
grand  stand  is  scarce  equal  to  that  at  "  Good#ood,'* 
being  but  a  wooden  construction  itecommodatii^ 
scarce  a  hundred  persons ;  after  passing  this^  tlw 
acenery  la  by  no  means  inviting,  as  the  way  leads 
through  the  bush  consisting  of  young  gum  Iteei 
with  long  straight  stems,  some  white,  oiheia 
brown,  and  a  fbw  black.  The  leaves  seem  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  top  of  thes^  to  bvddle 
together  in  a  bundi,  and  they  remind  one  of  ittrenild 
itttempts  at  tree  drawing ;  the  und^wood  li  abottt 
three  feet  high  and  not  ^ery  ihvA,  here  and  then 
the  almost  sno#  white  trunk  of  an  old  teaftal  of 
the  forest,  lies  on  the  ground  brandilesa  and 
dead;  some  of  tbeM  measure  ten  Of  twelve  IM  ii 
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circumferenoe.  Before  arriving  at  the  Paramatta 
sUiioQ,  the  village  6\  Rjde  is  seen  in  the  distance, 
on  the  river.  It  is  famous  for  its  oranges,  and 
fartber  on  the  eje  catches  a  small  portion  of  the 
town  of  Farramatta,  which  is  a  mile  from  the 
station  t)elonging  to  it. 

The  rest  of  the  waj  to  Liverpool  is  through  the 
busb.  and  it  is  only  Just  before  arriving  there  that 
tbe  latter  ceases.  Liverpool  is  built  close  to  a 
small  stream  callea  Greorge*s  River,  which  cuns 
into  Botanjr  Bay, ,  it  was  thought  in  former  days 
t^t  ibis  river  would  be  the  l^hames  of  New  South 
Wales,  but  iime  has  proved  the  contrary ;  indeed, 
it  is  far  too  small  to  be  navigable  by  ships. 

The  town,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  a  church, 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  about  three 
baodred  and  fifty  people,  some  fifteen  houses  of 
two  flats,  and  three  or  four  dozen  small  cottages, 
many  of  them  singled  roomed  ;  one  large  house, 
witli  tl^e  word  "  hotel"  on  it,  is  tenantless  and 
"  io  let^**  so  th^t  the  traveller  has  to  put  up  at 
one  ot  four  or  five  public  houses.  The  shops  do 
not  seem  to  fiourisli  much ;  one  boasts  the  title  of 
"confectioner's,"  but  the  window  contains  tobacco 
and  clay  pipes,  soap,  blacking,  needles  and  thread, 
vitb  four  fi^ses  ot  biscuits  and  ginger  nuts. 

About  half  a  mile  off  is  a  large  infirmary, 
formerly  used  as  a  convict  prison,  with  some  half- 
dozen  houses  of  a  moderate  description.  These 
ooastitute  the  "  town/*  which  has  no  importance 
otber  than  that  derived  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
on  the  high  road  io  the  interior,  and  consequently 
1  great  kaltiug  place  for  the  wool  waggoners. 

It  cannot  oe  said  that  there  is  much  of  that 
▼bich  Dr.  Syntax  travelled  in  search  of — the  pic- 
turesque— at  Liverpool,  and  the  sameness  of  the 
eonntry  through  which  the  railway  passes,  tempts 
one  to  return  to  Sydney  via  ParraroattiL  From 
its  station  to  the  town  is  a  distance  of  about  one 
ule,  and  a  good  road  soon  brings  one  within  sight 
of  it.  The  principal  street  boasts  of  many  good 
boQses,  and  shop  succeeds  shop  for  about  half  a 
i&ile,  when  a  bridge  over  the  river  seems  to  mark 
tbe  termination  of  Parramatta  in  a  northerly  direc 
tioo.  Bisecting  this  street  is  another  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  river,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  a 
westerly  direction,  where  it  terminates  at  the 
Government  Domain-gate.  It  was  at  this  gate 
that  Lady  Mary  FitzRoy,  the  wife  of  the  late 
Oovemor-General,  was  thrown  from  her  carriage 
Bfld  kflied.  Nearly  a  similar  accident,  with,  un* 
bappily.  the  same  result,  has  recently  occurred  to 
Luy  Barklejr,  at  Melbotime.  Until  lately  the 
Government-house,  with  its  domain,  has  been  used 
tt  a  oottBtry  residence  by  the  Viceroy.  That  por- 
tion of  the  road  running  easterly  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  the  Tarious  villas  on  each  side  of  it, 
•orroiinded  by  their  gardens,  gives  it  a  very  pretty 
appearance. 

The  Parraointta  river  is  shallow.  Its  distance 
from  the  sea  preTents  the  tides  having  their  full 
inflaenoe  at  the  town,  and  the  contribution  of  fresh 
water  beiiig  aoiall,  it  is  not  navigable  even  by  tha 


small  river  steamers,  except  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
two  miles  from  the  town  itself.  The  steamers  that 
ply  between  Parramatta  and  Sydney  are,  for  the 
most  part  fast,  but,  to  a  nervous  individual,  the 
few  moments  that  precede  the  start  by  ho  meslns 
tend  to  create  a  feeling  of  security  on  board,  for  a 
trembling  motion  goes  on  constantly,  and  this  in- 
creases rapidly ;  first  the  benches,  then  tb^  stan- 
chions aud  gratings,  and,  lastly,  the  wheel  itself 
and  the  boat  at  the  stem  take  it  up,  and  one  looks 
round  involuntarily — being  fully  persuaded  that 
there  will  be  a  terrible  explosion — to  see  if  the 
people  on  board  are  not  going  to  make  a  rush  for 
the  shore  ;  the  wheels,  however,  beginning  to 
revolve,  the  trembling  suddenly  almost  oeases.  The 
river  is  a  continuation  of  the  harbour  of  Port 
Jackson.  On  account  of  its  numerous  turnings 
the  town  is  placed  some  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
sea,  though  it  is  not  nearly  that  in  a  direct  line. 
The  scenery  on  its  bank^  is  not  totally  uninterest- 
ing, there  being  some  few  picturesque  spots  OA 
them. 

About  four  fifths  of  the  way  to  Sydney  are 
several  little  islands ;  and  one,  about  three  quarters 
ot  a  mile  in  circumference,  is  used  as  a  convict 
depot.  The  dry  dock  is  being  constructed  here, 
and  has  been  so  for  many  years,  although  its  com- 
pletion is  expected  nearly  a  year  hence.  A 
private  dry  dock  is  already  built  by  an  enterprising 
settler,  and  outside  of  it  is  a  splendid  wharf,  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  mail  steamers,  which 
now  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  colonies  by  their  monthly  call,  with  news 
from  those  homes  to  which  so  many  have  bid  a 
long  adieu. 

Further  on  is  Goat  Island,  Used  as  a  gunpowder 
depot ;  it  swarms  with  rabbits,  whose  great  safety 
lies  in  being  so  near  to  that  which  is  generally 
used  for  their  destruction. 

On  arriving  near  Sydney  one  is  struck  by  the 
numberless  little  steamers,  of  five  tons  burthen 
and  upwards,  which  seem  to  run  front  wharf  to 
wharf,  and  shore  to  shore,  like  so  many  ants  in  a 
garden  walk  ;  these  little  steamers  have  engines  of 
such  small  power,  that,  though  they  may  start  at  a 
a  fair  speed,  they  come  up  to  their  destination, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  a  mile  off,  literally 
panting,  and  at  quite  a  reduced  speed,  but  ready  in 
five  minutas  to  run  off  again  as  smart  as  ever. 

The  harbour  boasts  of  many  little  islands  nearer 
its  mouth ;  among  them  is  Denison  Island,  rather 
a  more  pleasing  name  than  that  given  to  it  by  a 
person  who  was  once  half  starved  on  it,  aud 
which  it  retained  for  years ;  this  island  is  how  the 
site  of  a  Martello  tower.  Garden  Island  follows 
— certainly  the  prettiest  of  all,  and  a  favourite 
resort /or  picnic  parlies; — glass  bottles  are  great 
tell  tales,  aud  in  no  place  more  than  in  Sydney 
harbour,  for  every  favourite  picnic  spot  may  be 
known  by  its  little  "memorial"  heap.  Besides 
the  above,  there  are  some  three  or  four  islands, 
but  of  no  interest ;  near  the  heads  are  two  sets  of 
rocks — one  near  the  shore  called  the  Bottle,  and 
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Glass,  from  their  fancied  resembknoe ;  tlie  oUier  in 
mid-channel  called  the  **  Sow  and  V\gB,**  Each 
▼easel  has  to  steer  roond  the  latter,  before  it  can 
take  a  fair  run  up  the  harbonr  to  the  qoays. 

The  most  pictnresque  part  of  the  harbour  is 
that  Ijing  between  its  mouth  and  the  metropolis. 
A  steamer  from  the  latter  affords  the  best  oppor- 
tunitj  of  seeing  what  there  is  to  be  seen  to  ad- 
▼antage.  Starting  from  the  PhoBnix  wharf,  it 
passes  by  the  Tarious  more  important  wharres,  and 
runs  dose  to  Da?is  Batterj,  and  is  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  western  shore  of  Sydney  Cove. 
New  Royal  Artillery  barracks  are  building;  near 
it  and  from  the  battery  an  uninterrupted  tiew  of 
the  harbour,  to  within  two  miles  of  the  heads,  is 
obtained. 

Sydney  Cove  is  next  passed.  It  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe,  and  has  numerous  large  stores  and 
the  Custom  House,  ranged  round  it.  Nearly  etcry 
ahip  that  arrites  from  England  diaohargcs  here, 
and  takes  in  cargo.  Tort  Maoquarie  stands  at  the 
end  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  cotc,  more  useful 
as  a  temporary  store  for  the  men  of  war,  when 
refitting,  than  anything  else;  the  anchoring 
ground  for  the  latter  is  close  to  it.  Opposite  is 
Kirribili  Battery,  and  on  the  right  Dcnison  Island, 
from  the  fort,  a  beautiful  view  of  Government 
House,  with  its  grounds,  is  obtained ;  and  stretch- 
log  out  to  the  left  of  the  latter  are  seen  the 
Botanical  gardens,  terminating  at  Lady  Macquarie*s 
Chair,  a  promontory  on  which  a  masked  battery 
has  lately  been  built.  The  next  promontory  is 
'  called  Pott's  Point ;  it  has  numerous  pretty 
houses  and  gardens,  some  of  which  reach  almost 
to  the  water's  edge— just  off  it  is  Garden  Island. 
The  steamer,  passing  by  all  these,  rounds  Bradley's 
head,  and  then  many  pretty  milk-white  beaches, 
with  backgrounds  of  trees  and  houses,  are  dis- 
closed to  view ;  a  few  minutes,  and  Watson's  bay, 
one  of  the  last  on  the  southern  shore,  before  nr- 
riviig  at  the  heads,  is  reached.  A  little  village  is 
springing  up  here,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  one 
of  the  prettiest  in  the  harbour.  A  person  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  good  view  of  the  entrance  of  the 
port,  can,  leaving  the  steamer,  pursue  his  way  on 
foot  by  a  path  leading  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
hill  to  the  end  of  the  cliff.  A  short  scramble 
through  the  bushes  brings  one  to  the  edge  of  the 
South  Head,  where  are  the  left-off  beginnings  of  a 
half  moon  battery,  which,  it  was  intended,  should 
command  about  four  miles  of  a  ship's  course,  com- 
ing into  the  harbour.  The  view  from  this  spot  is 
very  grand;  to  the  right,  the  vast  Pacific,  stretch- 
i'jg  far  as  the  eye  can  see ;  in  front,  a  neck  of 
water ;  the  entrance,  beyond  it  the  bold  cliffis  of 
the  North  Head,  two  hundred  feet  in  height;  a 
little  to  the  left,  the  North  harbour,  running  up 
some  miles,  with  here  and  there  a  projecting  point 
of  land.  Further  on  to  the  left  is  the  Middle 
Head,  and  its  two  half  finished  and  abandoned 
batteries ;  at  one's  feet,  far  below,  the  waves  are 


rolling  0? er,  and  among  the  imnenae  roob  tkit 
lie  detached  from  the  main  maaa. 

There  is  a  way  of  getting  down  to  thete  tocki, 
and  when  once  Uiere,  it  is  comparatively  easy,  by 
jumping  from  rock  to  rock,  to  get  round  the  head, 
and  some  little  way  abng  the  ocean  shore,  at  lait, 
however,  one  is  obliged  to  arreat  one's  steps,  for 
the  sea  lashes  the  side  of  the  diff  itself;  hot 
glance  at  the  stupendous  rook,  whidi  seems  (o 
rush  upwarda  from  the  water,  ia  quite  enough  to 
put  to  flight  any  intentions  as  to  further  progres- 
sion. It  aasumes  in  this  part  the  shape  of  a  hoise- 
ahoe,  and  the  sides,  after  appearing  to  tower  up  to 
the  blue  sky  above,  hang  over  at  the  Unp  some 
twenty  feet  or  more  in  some  plaees,  threatening  to 
crush  the  wanderer  below. 

The  North  Head,  high  and  bold  as  it  is,  is 
joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  low  narrow  neck  of 
sand,  which  has  the  gentle  ripples  of  the  Nortk 
Harbour  laving  it  on  the  one  aide,  and  the  giant 
waves  of  the  ocean  rolling  themselves  along  it  oa 
the  other ;  the  South  Head  is  not  altogether  nnlilce 
its  companion  in  this  respect,  for  the  land  in  OM 
part  takes  a  sudden  dip  to  about  half  its  general 
height,  and  then  gradually  rises  again. 

The  best  way  to  return  to  "Sydney —  for  a  good 
walker — is  by  the  South  Head  road,  commendag 
about  two  miles  from  the  extremity  of  the  hea4 
and  then  branching  off  into  two,  called  the  upper 
and  lower,  roads  ;  the  upper  affords  many  Tiewa  of 
the  sea,  but  not  much  else,  the  lower  passes  by 
numerous  houses,  the  country  residences  of  the 
Sydney  merchants  &c.,  and  the  various  views  are 
in  many  places  more  picturesque  than  tbose  from 
the  upper  road.  Houses  rise  rapidly  on  nther 
side  of  these  roads,  and  the  land  about  bids  fair 
very  soon  to  be  crowded  with  houses  and  gardens, 
for  three  or  four  miles  from  Sydney. 

The  inhabitants  seem  to  be  sadly  deficient  in 
the  art  of  roadmaking,  or  the  will  to  make  them 
well.  The  consequence  is  that,  when  a  few  we^' 
rain  takes  place,  the  best  roads  beoome  in  many 
places  one  sea  of  mud,  with  ruts  here  and  there, 
varying  from  one  t^  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  ia 
depth.  This  is  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  de* 
stription  of  atones  used  for  repairmg  the  pmblie 
highways,  a  common  loose  sandstone,  wbidi  cram* 
bles  without  much  pressure ;  a  stone  not  unlike 
granite,  called  "  blue  metal,"  is  used  for  the  more 
important  streets,  but  its  comparative  acarcity,  and 
the  high  price  of  labour  bring  its  use  to  a  cost  of 
thousands  of  pounds  per  mile — it  ia,  however, 
very  durable.  There  is  also  a  stone  used  for  build- 
ing purposes,  which  may  be  said  to  rank  next  to 
the  harder  stone,  it  can  be  carved  with  moderate 
ease,  and  the  Sydney  University  boasts  of  maay 
specimens  of  carving  in  this  stcne ;  the  most  bean- 
tiful,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  stonecutters  ar* 
rived  from  England  who  are  employed,  being  exe- 
cuted by  a  native  Australian. 
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NO.  IV. 


THE    ISLAND. 


Wi  iro  told  that  we  write  sL^tclies  in  Jersey,  yet 
giye  little  information  of  Jersey.  To  supply  this 
omkioo»  therefore,  we  begin  by  stating  that 
Jersey  (that  small  but  pleasant  island)  is  to  be 
foand  m  49  deg.  N.  lat.,  2  deg.  22  sec.  W.  long. 
The  breadth  of  this  same  emporium  of  gaiety  is 
somewhere  abont  six  miles ;  the  length,  ele?en  or 
twelve.  We  gif  e  the  greatest  limit,  because  we 
We  an  affection  for  the  little  plaoB,  and  wish 
U)  make  it  as  important  as  possible. 

Now  those  tourists  and  others  who  visit  the 
little  iahind  may  have  peregrinationary  intentions 
of/lrafeUiog  to  the  adjacent  islands  of  Guernsey, 
Aldemey,  or  Sark ;  and  no  doubt  they  would  like 
to  know  the  relative  positions  of  each  of  these 
plioes— they  may  even  have  insane  views  (such  as 
ve  hafe  frequently  held  ourselves)  of  journeying 
orer  to  Prance,  either  to  Granville,  St.  Malo,  or 
Clierboarg:  and  they  may  wish  to  know  what 
■ffloont  of  sea-sickness  they  will  have  to  endure, 
^  they  can  reach  any  or  either  of  these  respective 
placet.  We  will  simply  give  them'  the  distances 
in  oW  fashbned  English  miles,  and  leave  all  other 
csleolations  to  themselves. 

Jersey,  then,  is  no  less  than  21  miles  from 
Goemaey,  27  from  Aldemey,  29  from  Granville, 
32  from  St.  Malo,  and  42  from  Cherbourg.  Sark 
ifl  six  miles  east  of  Guernsey.  At  one  time  we 
entertained  erratic  notions  of  going  there,  but  as 
ve  know  that  its  extent  is  three  mUes  by  one,  and 
j»  we  have  heard  that  there  is  only  one  decent 
°<^nse  in  the  island,  and  nothing  in  the  world  to 
00  there  but  to  walk  up  a  steep  rock  and  see  the 
«ui  rise,  and  then  come  down  again,  we  have  given 
up  the  notion. 

.  Bat  to  return  to  Jersey.  Firit  to  the  soil :  It 
» excellent,  of  great  depth,  and  very  productive. 
V^  price  of  land  is  high,  but  with  skilful  cultiva- 
tJOB  it  amply  repays  the  owners.  They  have  (the 
Jersefites,  we  mean.)  a  custom  of  cultivating 
puts  of  this  land,  as  what  may  be  termed  hanging 
gffett— ••  ooutils,"  they  are  called.  These  gar- 
den* are  shelves  of  earth,  cut  one  above  another, 
^  the  aide  of  a  sloping  hill.  The  effect  is  new 
•nd  pretty ;  perhaps  we  yield  to  it  the  latter  at- 
^"^^  in  consequence  of  the  former.  These 
"coatns"  are  generally  planted  with  fruit  or 
ll^Setables ;  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the 
g*^  ftoswers,  as  they  are  so  common  in  the  isknd. 
We  spare  the  reader  a  geological  analysis  of  the 
«nd,  feeling  assured  that  if  we  took  the  trouble 
^  write  it,  he  would  not  care  to  read  it. 

After  the  soil  we  discuss  the  climate,  which  is 
^  Car  connected  with  the  soil,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
a  considerable  influence  on  its  productions,  and 
^  eoO,  in  return,  has  a  particular  influence  upon 


the  climate,  which  is  called  mild  in  winter,  hot  in 
summer.  As  to  the  later  assertion,  we  steady  old 
English  people  remark  that  all  places  within 
British  atmospheric  influence  appear  to  be  "  hot 
in  summer  ;*'  'twere  very  strange  if  Jersey 
should  be  '*  cold  in  summer  !"  But  it  is  hot  in 
summer — and  very  hot,  moreover, — ^and  the  sky 
is  an  intense  blue,  and  the  glorious  sea  takes  the 
same  deep  hue ;  and  there  is  always  a  delicious 
breeze  coming  from  that  sea,  and  chasing  the 
superfluous  beat  away. 

Then  Jersey  is  certainly  "  mild  in  winter  *' — 
not  as  mild  as  some  imaginative  people  would 
have  you  believe,  who  declare  they  can  only 
"  endure*'  a  fire  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February !  We  have  our  own  particular  notions 
about  their  not  being  able  to  endure  the  heat  of  a 
fire ;  we  would  substitute  "  espense**  for  "  heat,*' 
and  we  suspect  we  should  be  pretty  near  the 
truth.  For  our  own  part,  we  must  say,  that  we, 
during  our  Jersey  winters,  always  found  a  fire  very 
eomfortable  from  November,  not  earlier,  to  April, 
or  even  May.  But,  nevertheless,  Jersey  is  mild  in 
winter. 

Now  for  the  chief  town  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  St.  Helier*s,  and  a  very  cheerful  place  it 
is.  The  streets,  it  is  true,  are  narrow ;  but  those 
streets  contain  plenty  of  shops,  and  those  shops 
hold  all  you  want,  if  you  have  only  money  to  pay 
for  the  same ;  for,  although  people  go  to  Jersey 
for  economy,  they  cannot  live  there  without  that 
metal  which  first  tempted  the  Phoenicians  to  our 
coasts,  and  which,  judging  from  the  current  ez« 
pression  of  the  day,  still  seems  to  be  in  general 
requisition — "  tin  ;'*  therefore,  what  matters  It  if 
the  streets  are  narrow,  when  they  contain  what  we 
want? 

As  to  the  people — not  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch, — but  the  Jerseyites,  the  Druidioal  remains 
seem  to  prove  that  the  aborigines  belonged  to  the 
Geltic  races.  The  Romans  also  occupied  the  island 
for  a  considerable  time ;  and  when  their  empire  in 
QwoX  was  conquered,  and  the  Franks  were  subdued 
by  the  Northmen,  or  Normans,  as  they  were 
called,  Jersey  became  the  residence  of  the  latter, 
whose  actions  and  conquests  there  were  sung  and 
chronicled  by  Wace,  the  first  poet  and  historian  of 
Jersey.  Now,  these  same  Normans  generally  car- 
ried matters  with  a  very  high  hand,  and  they  did 
not  depart  from  their  usual  custom  in  Jersey. 
They  established  their  own  bws,  and  the  legal 
authority  of  the  island  is  the  "  Grand  Coustumier 
de  Normandie,'*  a  work,  according  to  our  British 
legal  authority,  Blackstone,  of  "  very  great  con- 
sideration.'* 

Our  worthless  King  John  voluntarily  grante^C 
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obarter  to  Jenej,  bj  wliieb  twelve  ''jiirati 
coroners**  were  established  to  assist  the  **  WUi " 
in  the  administration  of  jostioe.  These  **  jurats 
coroners**  were  to  be  elected  for  life  from  among 
the  naii?es  of  the  island.  In  cases  of  importance, 
an  appeal  is  permitted  to  the  Queen  in  coonciL 
This  charter,  and  their  laws,  are  still  in  force,  but 
vsrious  modifications  ha?e  from  time  to  time  been 
made  bj  the  different  sovereigns  of  England.  The 
people  for  whom  these  laws  were  framed  are  an 
honest,  frugal,  and  industrious  set  (we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  Jerseyites,  not  the  British),  religions, 
and  strict  in  their  obsenrance  of  the  Sabbath. 
They  are  all  of  the  Protestant  faith,  no  Boman 
Catholic  family  being  of  Jersey  origin.  Each  of 
the  twelve  parishes  which  the  island  contains,  has 
an  episcopal  church ;  there  are  also  several  chapels 
of  ease,  and  several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
The  Bjoman  Catholics  are  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, French  and  Irish,  and  have  increased  of  late 
years.    Two  of  their  chapels  exist  in  St.  Helier's. 

There  are  various  schools  established  in  the 
island — charity  schools  on  a  small  scale,  and  tbe 
Boyal  College  on  a  large  one.  At  the  latter 
establbhment  an  excellent  education  may  be 
obtained  at  a  comparatively  small  rate ;  therefore, 
although  we  hate  advice  ourselves,  and  never  by 
any  chance  take  it,  we  are  going  to  bestow  a  little 
of  it  on  others,  and  **  advise*'  people  whose  in- 
comes are  small,  and  families  la^,  to  go  to 
Jersey,  and  get  their  boys  "  licked'*  bto  shape, 
and  drilled  into  knowledge,  at  the  Koyal  College 
of  Jersey.  The  building  is  beautifully  and  health- 
fully situated  on  a  hill,  and  commands  a  splendid 
view  of  the  towns  of  St.  Helier's  and  St.  Aubin's, 
so  that  the  budding  masculine  mind  may  delight 
in  tbe  contemplation  of  tbe  beauties  of  nature, 
while  conning  old  Horace  and  bis  cotemporaries, 
Tbe  revenue  of  Jersey  is  greater  than  those  cynics 
who  decry  tbe  little  place  may  imagine  ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  collected 
under  the  authority  of  royal  charters,  which  were 
in  tbe  first  instance  ganted  by  tbe  sapient  James 
tbe  First  of  England.  In  1804,  tbe  consolidated 
revenue  of  Jersey  amounted  to  no  more  than 
£5,000 ;  in  1849  it  had  increased  to  £20,000 ! 
Cynics,  look  at  that !  We  won't  say  what  it  ex- 
tends to  at  present,  because,  like  novel  writers, 
we  delight  to  make  a  mystery  and  excite  an  in- 
terest ;  so,  ye  wise  cynics,  who  abuse  our  little 
island,  if  you  would  know  tbe  present  revenue 
derived  from  it,  you  must  even  find  out  the 
same  yourselves,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than 
just,  by  taking  a  trip  over  there,  give  to  your 
bodies  a  modicum  of  sea  air, — to  your  minds,  an 
equivalent  amount  of  Jersey  information  and  fiuan> 
cial  statistics. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  revenue,  it 
may  fairly  be  surmised  that  the  trade  of  the 
island  is  in  a  progressive  state ;  and  such  is  the 
case.  The  imports,  of  course,  consist  of  all  the 
people  of  the  island  require  for  their  own  use  and 
consumption ;  the  exports  comprise  cattle,  butter, 


etc.,  and  last,  not  least,  pean — the  great  Jersey 
pears — hundreds  of  bushels  of  which  are  ysailj 
sent  to  England,  and  other  pboes,  and  are  jastlj 
considered  a  dainty,  coming  as  they  do  at  a  time 
of  year  when  native  fnut  cannot  be  obtained.  The 
price  asked  for  these  pears  is  enormous,  £6 
per  hundred  being  demanded  and  obtaioid 
for  the  largest — which,  however,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, should  each  of  them  weigh  one  pound,  or 
even  more  than  that. 

The  population  of  Jersev,  like  everythmg  die 
there,  except  the  island  itself,  is  on  tbe  ineresM ; 
some  years  since  it  extended  to  50,000,  now  it 
considerably  exceeds  that  number.  But  it  is  s 
changing  population,  and  just  at  this  present  time 
promises  to  decrease,  for  a  mmour  exists  in  tbe 
island  of  an  intention  of  imposing  a  local  tax  on 
the  Britbh  residents.  Now,  the  British  rendeota 
won't  stand  this,  therefore  they  wiii  leave  tbe 
place ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  said  before,  the  popu*  ^ 
lation  may  be  soon  from  this  caoae  slightly  on  tin 
decrease. 

We  suppose  our  readers  will  like  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  or  States.  It 
consists  then  of  the  Gbvemor,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  royalty ;  the  Bailli,  who  acts  as  president  or 
speaker;  12  Jurats,  the  13  Rectors,  and  the  U 
Constables,  who  are  the  representatives  of  each  of 
the  18  parishes.  These  thirty-six  members  meet, 
propose,  discuss,  and  enact  Uws.  The  Governor 
and  Bailli  can  vote  only  in  certam  cases.  The 
high  legal  authorities  have  seats,  bat  do  not  vote. 
There  are  also  two  Crown  Uwyert,  who  na^ 
advise  or  dissent  from,  and  address  the  States  ia 
any  case. 

Now  it  must  not  be  imagined  after  all  we  have 
said,  that  Jersey  is  only  a  trading  and  l^tslatiog 
place ;  no,  forsooth,  Jersey  has  had,  and  now  re- 
tains, military  aspirations.  Jersey  men  are  manj 
of  tbem  devotees  of  the  belligerent  Mars.  Jersey 
has  a  militia,  and  a  very  goodly  militia,  too, — weli 
trained  and  disciplined  men,  wbo,  we  have  no 
doubt,  would  offer  a  brave  resistance  should  our 
neighbours,  the  French,  make  a  twelfth  attad:  oa 
tbe  island  (they  have  already  perpetrated  eleven), 
and  rattle  away  famously  with  their  artillery,  itt. 
Besides  the  militis,  Jersey  (as  is  of  course  perfectlj 
well  known)  is  garrisoned  with  the  Queen's 
troops,  who  occupy  Fort  Regent,  and  other  mili- 
tary quarters  of  the  island— the  artillery  (Qaeen*s 
Royal)  being  stationed  in  Elisabeth  Castle — a  very 
pleasant  place  in  summer,  but  rather  dreary  ia 
winter,  being  a  complete  isUnd  at  high  water,  and 
only  to  be  reached  on  foot  at  low  water  by  a  wet 
and  uncomfortable  route  over  the  beach. 

We  have  now  redeemed  the  charge  againai  i& 
of  writing  in  Jersey  rather  than  of  Jersey ;  but  a 
little  more  of  practical  information  may  be  nsefal 
—How  can  we  get  to  Jersey  P 

In  many  ways ; — by  the  cargo  steamship  horn 
London  direct,  which  goes  every  ten  days — t0t 
the  pleasantest  mode,  but  ostensibly  cheap ;  «t 
say  ostensibly  cheap,  because,  in  order  to  be  m^ 
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M»  we  moti  make  up  our  miadt  to  be  sea-uok  the 
whole  waj,  in  order  not  to  eat ;  for  the  Tojage 
looBd  the  Straits  of  Dover  oceupjiog  a  long  time 
— lome  days,  in  fact,  time  farying  aceording  to 
we%ther — if  we  eafe,  we  will  disburse  more  ia 
proTisioDS  than  would  cover  the  additional  passage 
money  of  the  regular  line  of  steamships  from  Wey- 
moath,  Sonthampton,  or  Brighton. 

80  mnch  for  that  boat ;  and  now  to  the  other 
modea  of  transit.  Pirst  in  order  oomes  the  Royal 
mail  steamships  from  Southampton — we  like  to  be 
loyal,  80  we  plaoe  royalty,  even  when  eonneeted 
with  a  steamboat,  first.  Then  we  have  the  Wey- 
movth  routes  which,  as  ptmrnU,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, embodies  the  advantage  of  a  short  sea 
passagB,  some  throe  hours  less  than  the  South- 
aa^Hoa  rente. 

Next  we  have  Maple*s  boats  from  Newhaven 
(th#  Bfighton  line),  a»d  ea^tai  boats  they  are,  too, 
with  good  captains  and  aoeommodation ;  in  fact, 
thete  ie  no  diiBcnlty  in  getting  to  Jersey ;  no  diffi- 
enUy  ia  getting  away  again,  unless  one  happens  to 
be  in  debt — in  which  ease  he  will  experience  Tcry 
ooDsMerable  difficulty ;  for  the  tradesmen  and  trades- 
women, althoi^h  willing  to  trust  to  any  amount, 
wUia  their  debtors  remain  on  the  ishmd,  lose  their 
beatttifnl  eonfidenoe  in  human  nature  as  soon  as 
the  above  named  debtors  talk  of  departure ;  and, 
te  nee  a  homdy  but  ?ery  apposite  sinnle,  wateh 
tkeaa  ^  ae  a  cat  would  wateh  a  mouse  ;'*  frequently 
lasaifing  the  final  spr mg  until  the  unhappy  debtor 
staads  exultingly  on  the  pier,  ready  for,  and  oer- 
tam  d — ae  he  thinks— -escape.  Then  oomes  his 
CBflaay,  his  ereditor,  down  upon  him,  and  he  must 
perfom  liquidate  hia  debt  or  debts-^or  prolong 
hia  iMdenee  bt  the  island. 

B«t  **  how  to  get  away*'  is  not  the  first  thing  a 
travaller  tUidLs  of  when  he  reaches  a  plae^ 
ikh— gh,  in  our  own  ease,  from  a  ooneateaation  of 
unpleManl  etreuistaaoes,  it  was  almost  the  first 
thing  we  thought  of  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival 
ia  JaffB^.  However,  ae  we  sincerely  hope  others 
maf  not  be  similarly  oarcumstanced,  we  will  afford 
a  Haila  useful  information  ae  to  the  manner  in 
whiab  the  traveller  may  dispose  of  himself  during 
tha  interral  which,  in  the  eommon  oourse  of  nature, 
must  elapse  between  bis  coming  to,  and  departure 
from,  the  island. 

Pirat  of  all  then,  where  is  he  to  stop?  We 
snpooae,  if  he  have  friends  in  Jersey,  he  will  stop 
with  them;  but,  in  the  other  case,  if  he  be  a 
wretched,  lonely  being,  wandering  about  all  day, 
with  his  hands  in  hia  pockets,  and,  as  ninety-nine 
men  out  of  a  hundred  do,  looking  forward  to  bis 
dinner  as  the  great  event  of  that  day,  as  the  wel- 
come ''something  to  do;'*  then  we  recommend 
him  to  go  to  "  Bree's  Hotel,*'  in  Bath-street ; 
where,  according  to  the  advertisements,  he  will  get 
**  an  excellent  dinner,  either  at  a  table  d'hote,  or 
ia  a  private  room,  at  a  moderate  charge."  In 
laet  at  this  hotel  or  boardinghouse,  every  comfort 
can  be  had  which  the  heart  of  man  (or  woman 
for  th^matter  of  that)  can  desire. 


There  are  plenty  of  hoteb  beddes  Bree's ;  lots 
of  them,  like  mnshrooms,  springing  up  on  all  sides ; 
"The  British,"  ••  The  Oommeroial,"  «Le  Soleii 
Levant,"  ^.,  fto.,  of  different  degrees  of  clsanli- 
ness-^-suit^ible  to  all  pockets  and  persons;  still 
we  say,  in  friendly  adviee,  go  to  **  Bree's." 

But  perhaps  our  traveller  does  not  like  an  hotel 
— ^perhaps  he  has  brought  those  veritable  eneum- 
branees  with  him,  a  wife  and  children ;  in  wfaieh 
case  an  hotel  will  be  too  expensive ;  he  must  have 
lodgings.  Very  good.  Be  can  have  lodgings,  ai 
many  as  he  likes.  He  may  revel  in  a  change  tff 
lodgings,  have  fresh  quarters  every  week,  and 
yet  (should  he  not  make  a  very  lengthened  so^ 
joum)  fail  to  exhaust  the  long  list  of  ^  lodgings 
to  let."  As  to  prioe»  they  may  be  had  from  ten 
shillings  to  three  or  four  guineas  per  week,  the 
rent  depending  of  course  on  the  number  of  rooms, 
and  the  style  and  situation  of  the  same.  At  a 
rule,  lodgings  are  cheap — cheaper  than  in  any 
watering  place,  possessing  the  same  advantages  as 
St.  Heliei^s,  which  we  have  visited  in  England. 

Bat  we  are  progressing,  and  mean  to  suppose 
that  our  traveller  has  taken  our  adviee — pat  up 
first  al  "  Bree's,"  been  well  pleased ;  moved  to 
lodgings;  been  better  pleased  still — indeed  so 
very  well  pleased  that  be  has  decided  on  becoming 
a  resident  ia  the  iaiaHd,  and  means  to  take  a 
hooee. 

Now  this  is  an  important  affair,  and  he  must 
give  it  important  consideration;  and  insider 
whether  he  will  take  a  famished  or  unfurnished 
house.  If  the  former,  he  will  pay  the  same  for 
the  furniture  (the  hhre  of  it)  as  for  the  house. 
Thus  a  house  whioh  will  fstch  £40  per  annum 
unfurnished,  will  be  £80  per  annum  famished. 
This  is  the  general  rule  of  the  island ;  and  univer- 
sally acted  on ;  although  such  arrangements  are 
open  to  a  little  bargaining.  In  Jersey,  as  in  every 
other  plaoe,  people  mast  have  their  eyes  open,  and 
remember  the  proverb.  Ckaeqm*m$  pour  wi;  JHe» 
pomrUnU, 

Yery  good  houses  for  small  families^  containing 
eleven  or  twelve  rooms,  may  be  bad  for  about  £25 
or  £80  British  per  annum.  Some  are  even  less 
than  this,  but  then  they  must  be  in  the  country. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Si  Heller's  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive, as  being  the  most  convenient  locality. 

However,  those  who  don't  object  to  omnibuses, 
(Jersey  has  omnibuses)  will  not  find  the  country 
inconvenient ;  for  these  lumbering  **  twelve  insides 
and  ten  out"  traverse  every  part  of  it — and  then 
we  must  recollect  that  no  part  of  *'  the  country" 
can  be  very  far  removed  from  '*town,"  as  St. 
Helier's  is  called,  when  we  remember  the  whole 
extent  of  the  island. 

Now  we  have  given  the  rent  of  houses  for  small 
families — bat,  we  don't  mean  it  to  be  understood 
that  there  are  no  others  in  the  island ;  for  there 
are  grand  houses,  and  very  grand  houses,  to  be 
\^ — a  few  of  them  ;  and  there  are  besides  plenty 
of  medium  domiciles,  something  between  the 
«very  grand"  and  the  "small  faimly"  affairs,  and 
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these  we  fancj  are  the  most  useful  daas  after  all ; 
and  their  renU  varj  betweea  £40  and  £60 
per  annum,  unfurnished  of  course. 

Snppoeing  our  traveller,  therefore,  to  have  got 
as  far  as  his  house,  we  imagine  he  will  want  a  ser- 
Tant.  These  functionaries  maj  be  obtained  in 
Jers^,  of  all  prices,  sixes,  and  ages ;  from  the 
**  Marchioness,"  whose  height  is  three  feet  no- 
things and  whose  value  is  estimated  at  one  shilling 
per  week,  to  the  combination  of  **  good  plain  cook 
and  maid  of  all  work,*'  who  considers  herself  and 
her  tenrices  worth  £13  per  annum.  From  eight 
to  ten  pounds,  however,  is  the  average  amount  of 
wages  to  servants  in  the  island ;  and  for  the  latter 
sum  a  very  decent  "  help"  may  be  obtained,  who 
will  do  every  thing  you  desire  her  to  do,  and  uot 
expect  to  spend  more  than  three  evenings  in  the 
week  from  home,  besides  "her  Sunday!*'  We 
had  one  Frenchwoman  as  "  help,"  who  struck  for 
$iveM  evenings  in  the  week  **  for  herself."  We 
yielded  the  point,  and  she  pined  for  an  A^i/il  .^ 
which,  not  being  able  to  accomplish,  she  relin« 
quished  her  situatbn.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  she 
was  a  Frenchwoman. 

As  to  the  salubri^  of  8t  Heller's,  doctors 
diifer  on  the  sulject.  "VHth  some  people  the  pUoe 
agrees  well  enough ;  others  cannot  bear  its  re- 
l^g  properties.  The  higher  ground  is  the 
healthier ;  and  we  should  advise  all  who  go  there 
in  a  debilitated  state,  to  choose  their  residence  in 
an  elevated  situation. 

And  now,  having  discussed  the  useftd,  we  gladly 
turn  to  the  ornamental  attributes  of  the  island. 
The  whole  pUce  is  intersected  with  bea«tiful  walks 
and  drives,  generally  of  rather  a  wild  and  rugged 
character.  Valleys,  whose  sloping  sides  are  either 
cultivated  in  the  hanging  **oontils,"  or  covered 
with  the  purple  blooming  heath,  and  serving  as  a 
pasturage  for  the  goato  which  abound  in  Jersey. 
These  drives  are  not  generally  very  well  timbered ; 
you  may  pass  through  long  and  shady  avenues  of 
trees,  but  there  are  not  many  which  attain  the 
magnificent  growth  of  trees  in  England. 

But  although  Jersey  cannot  bMst  much  of  its 
trees,  it  may  be  very  justly  proud  of  iu  flowers. 
Heliotropes  of  gigantic  sise ;  fuschias,  geraniums, 
-^ail  are  exquisite;  of  more  brilliant  cobnriug 


than  in  England,  and  all  raised  with  little  cut. 
The  climate  and  the  soil  act  as  gardeners,  and 
very  excellent  gardeners  (in  the  mere  culture  of 
flowers),  do  they  prove  to  be. 

There  are  no  rivers  in  Jersey,  as  may  be  supposed 
from  the  restricted  dimensions  of  the  island.  la 
the  valleys  we  noticed  running  streams  of  olesr 
pure  water.  In  the  winter,  these  streams  are,  of 
course,  very  much  swollen,  but  the  most  sctire 
imagination  could  not  even  then  construe  them 
into  anything  approaching  to  rivers.  Fresh  miUt 
springs  abound  in  the  island;  and  from  theif, 
through  the  medium  of  wells,  the  Jersejites  sn 
supplied  with  the  fluid  material  for  boiling  their 
kettles  and  slaking  their  thirst. 

One  word  more  in  description  of  Fort  Regeot, 
the  principal  fortification  in  the  island.  The  eost 
we  have  named  elsewhere.  It  is  magnificeaUj 
situated  above  the  harbour,  and  its  cannon  oonld 
sweep  both  sea  and  land  for  many  a  mile  rooad. 
From  the  bread  ramparts  we  have  splendid  vievs 
of  St.  Clement's  and  St.  AuUn's  bays,  the  tovn 
of  St.  Helier's,  and  the  extending  country.  Un- 
derneath the  Fort  there  is  said  to  be  a  subtent- 
nean  chamber  (if,  indeed,  such  a  place  maybe 
called  a  chamber),  large  enough  to  contain  all  the 
women  and  children  of  the  island,  who,  in  esse  of 
its  being  besieged,  would  be  safelv  stowed  avsy 
there,  while  their  sterner  companions  would  be 
over  head,  peppering  away  at  the  enemy.  Oae 
inestimable  advantage  Fort  fi,egent  possesses— it 
can  never  be  without  fresh  water.  A  wc^  of  im- 
mense depth  supplies  the  place.  The  entraaes  to 
the  mouth  of  this  well  is  by  a  long  subtartneai 
rocky  passage,  leading  from  the  barraok  square. 

As  we  steamed  into  the  harbour  of  St.  flelien, 
on  our  first  visit  to  Jersey,  we  were  very  moek 
struck  with  the  massive  grandeur  of  Fort  Regent, 
and  we  mentally  decided,  that  he  would  indeed  be 
bold  who  would  provoke  the  hostility  of  its 
battery. 

We  have  now,  we  believe,  said  all  we  have  to 
say  about  Jersey.  We  would  add,  let  those  who 
feel  inclined  go  to  the  island ;  and  while  imhibiag 
its  pure  sea-breeses,  and  admiring  its  pretty 
scenery,  test  for  themselves  the  truth  of  oar 
report. 
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'*  Sir.  we  had  talk."— Dr.  JUUioii. 

"  Better  be  an  ootUw  than  niit  free."— .Xwn  Aiirf,  the  OiO^  One.  , 

"  The  honoorablest  part  of  talk  U  to  gfre  the  occasioa  ;  and  then  to  moderate  ngaiii,  and  pass  to  aomewbat  else.**— lo*^ 
Boecm. 

THE  LXDUSTRIAL  CULTURE  OF  WOMEN.  j  commonplace  with  me,  in  conversation  and  other- 
As  improved  education,  literary,  industrial,  and  wise,  and  it  is  a  topic  which  has  so  often  slipped 
moral,  for  the  Better  Half  of  the  race  is,  and,  ever  j  into  these  columns,  half  unawares,  from  ray  pes, 
ssincc  I  thought  at  all,  always  has  been,  such  a  i  that  no  one  who  reads  this  will  need  to  be  told  ho» 
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sirongly  I  feel  the  neoessitj  whichexista  for  widen- 
log  (whit,  in  t  former  paper  on  the  Domestic  Re- 
lations of  Literary  Men,  I  called)  "  the  spiritoal 
tryslingground"  of  the  sexes,  bj  extending  the 
benefits  of  a  much  more  Taried  and  robust  mental 
training  to  girls  than  is  now  con? entionally  accor- 
ded to  them.  As  far  as  m  j  observation  goes,  the 
most  caltiTated  and  conscientious  men  and  women 
(ont  of  the  pale  of  purely  sectarian  prejudice)  are 
qnite  of  accord  upon  this  subject  in  the  general. 
Thoee  who  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  a  better  edu- 
tttloa  for  women  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  the 
vorld  who  know  too  much  to  believe  in  anything 
good,  and  that  loathsome  class  of  men  whom 
Shelley  had  in  his  eye  in  the  verse — 

Things  whosa  trade  is  over  hdies 

To  lean,  and  flirt,  and  stare,  and  simper, 
Till  all  that  is  difine  io  woman 
Orovs  erne],  eonrteoni,  oold,  inhuman. 
Crucified  'twixt  a  smile  and  whimper. 

NoM  ragioniam  di  lor.  Such  creatures  are  rarely 
eonferted,  rarely  reached  with  any  touch  of  a 
sonnd  moral  criticism.  The  hope  of  the  world  is 
is  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  breed.  But  there 
are  other  men,  who  are  accessible  to  common 
Mnse  and  kind  feeling ;  and  there  are  thousands  of 
Tomen,  in  these  times,  when  the  complications  of 
dfiJisation  are  teaching  the  sex  the  urgent  need  of 
Boltiplying  independent  sources  of  happiness,  if 
they  would  be  happy  at  all,  who  are  prepared  to 
dunge  a  general  into  a  special  interest  in  such  a 
question  as  Industrial  Culture  for  Women. 

It  is  true  that  real  danger  attaches  to  any  at- 
^pt  to  deal  with  the  interests  of   women  as  if 
they  were  separate  from  those  of  men.     It  is  true 
that  female  advocacy  in  general  is  distinguished  by 
a  personal  tone,  which,  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
pover  of  mentally  changing  places  in  the  reader  to 
get  it  allowed  for,  is  unpleasant  and  deterring.     It 
19  true,  also,'  that  some  degree  of  the  ridiculous 
iwgs  over  the  "  earnestness  "  of  most  •*  earnest " 
vomen.    A  vulgar- minded  woman  in  earnest  is  the 
▼67  Fiend.     No  man  is  ever  so  devoured  by  the 
"cause"  he  espouses.     Her  seriousness  is  more 
than  devotional,  be  the  occasion  ever  so  small. 
Martyrs  jest  on  the  scaffold,  and   heroes  on  the 
l^nk  of  action,  bat  propagandist  women  of  aver- 
age mould,  never.      Their  work  is  sacramental, 
^empt  them  not  with  Joe  Miller  and   such  like 
cental  pomps  and  vanities,  lest  you  be  sent  about 
joar  business  with  *' Away,  slight  roan !"  and  find 
"  Is't  possible  ?**  no  answer.     Much  of  their  advo- 
c^,  accordinglj,  takes  the  shape  of  complaint, 
^  sometimes  of  downright    objurgation.      They 
vrite  in  their  own  behalf  as  if  they  were  trampled, 
betrayed,  conspired  against  on  all  hands  ;  as  if  men 
»ere  all «'  tyrants,"  and  could  with  a  lift  of  the 
%cr  get  them  rid  of  all  that  "  custom  "  is  charged 
vith  doing  to  their  social  disadvantage.     Men,  of 
eoorse^  resent  this.    An  ordinary  Briton  hears  him 
self  branded  as  a  woman's  "  tyrant  *'  with  aston- 
islioient.     He  is  conscious  only  of  the  kindest  feel- 
ings towards  the  sex.      Probably,  certainly  if   he 


have  the  soul  of  a  gentleman,  he  can  recall  situa* 
tions  in  his  lifetime  in  which  he  has  taken  silent, 
thankless  pains,  or  made  silent,  thankless  sacrifices 
of  feeling  or  interest,  in  behalf  of  women,  merely 
from  natural  chivahry  of  heart,  which  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  «•  tyrant  "  hypothesis.  He  looks 
at  an  English  lady,  with  a  kind  husband  and 
affluent  "surroundings,"  and  half  asks  himself, 
fretted  and  worn  by  business, — Is  there  in  the 
world  a  creature  so  much  to  be  envied  as  a  well* 
to-do  Englishwoman  ?  An  ordinary  Briton  looks 
no  farther.  He  shelves  all  "  woman's  questions  ** 
as  nuisances,  and  pursues  the  old  tracks  of  thought 
and  action  without  misgiving  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  sex.  If  part  of  his  blindness  be  selfish,  let  it 
be  confessed  that  a  snarling,  quarrelsome  advocacy 
is  not  the  thing  to  anoint  his  eyes. 

All  woman's  advocacy  of  women's  needs  is,  of 
course,  not  of  this  cbaraoter.  There  are  ladies  who, 
like  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Harriet  Martineau,  labour- 
ing to  better  the  culture,  and  widen  the  social 
sphere  of  their  own  sex,  know  very  well  that  there 
is  no  "conspiracy"  to  "keep  them  down;"  that 
all  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  women,  as  separate 
from  the  interests  of  men,  is  liable  to  run  into 
unfairness,  and  is  sure  to  seem  unamiable ;  that 
men,  not  less  than  themselves,  are  in  these  matters 
entangled  in  meshes  of  "  custom,"  to  the  weaving  of 
which  they  were  unconscious  parties,  and  to  the 
breaking  of  which  frank,  friendly  concert^  in  the 
drawbg-room  and  the  market-place,  not  less  than 
in  the  journal  and  the  lecture  room,  is  necessary ;  • 
and  that  the  only  advocacy  which  is  likely  to 
"  tell,*'  must  be  at  once  genial  in  its  tone  and 
practical  in  its  drift.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  men  who  are  ready  to  "  meet* *  the  women  half- 
way" (as  the  phrase  is),  in  this  matter  of  an 
improved  education,  and  extended  sphere  for  their 
sex. 

The  practical  questions  concerning  women, 
which  most  urgently  press  upon  our  attention,  do 
not  riequire  that  we  should  settle,  before  dealing 
with  them,  any  abstract  questions  about  the  capa- 
city of  women.  My  own  private  opinion  may  be, 
that  they  are  not,  and  never  will  be,  equal  to  men ; 
that  the  broad  outlines  upon  which  the  social 
edifice  of  the  future  will  be  reared,  are  irrevocably 
marked  out  in  what  we  already  know  of  the  rela- 
tive characters  of  the  sexes  ;  that  the  normal 
position  of  the  woman  is  one  of  dependence  upon 
the  man — all  this  I  may,  and  I  think  I  may  add, 
all  this  I  do  think.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
are  remains  of  barbarous  modes  of  feeling  in  all^ 
even  the  best,  of  the  conventional  modes  of  treat- 
ing  women ;  that  the  ilb  of  our  competitive  indus- 
trial polity,  and  badly  managed  social  intercourse, 
press  most  hardly  upon  them,  and  that  their  freer 
action  is  the  appointed  means  for  healing  some  of 
our  social  wounds.  To  this  end,  they  must  be* 
come  more  independent.  And  they  will  do  so. 
Providence  has  taken  this  matter  out  of  our 
hands.  The  enormous  number  of  unmarried 
women  is  one  of  the  most  positive,  unqnestionable 
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sifM  ef  our  ptr? trt«d  eifiliaafcioo.  IiimUblj, 
ibeae  wonuui  will  preat  into  the  ranki  of  existing 
oomipatbiis,  as  far  an  they  can,  and  bj  degrees, 
thej  will  find  quite  new  spheres  of  indostrj.  That 
women  should  ha? e  more  fields  of  iudustrj  thrown 
open  to  them,  is  an  idea  m  old  as  good  Dr.  Watts, 
who,  in  his  "  Tractate  on  Education,**  puts  down, 
m  the  plainest  words,  an  opuiion  which  has  even 
new  to  defend  itself  as  if  it  were  a  new  thing. 
There  is,  in  truth,  no  lack  of  authorities.  My 
readers  are,  I  hope,  no  strangers  to  the  noble, 
earnest,  jet  temperate  discussion  on  "The  Sin  of 
Great  Cities,'*  (a  name  for  ^  hioli,  I  belie? e,  we  are 
indebted  to  this  author,)  in  which  is  set  the  sweet 
story  of  Oretehen,  in  the  **  Companions  of  my 
Bolitude,"  of  Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  published  iu  1851. 
from  that  discussion  I  take  the  liberty  of  extract- 
ing a  few  passages : — 

I  tpolt,  ibr  iBttuiM,of  theetiiM  that  poverty  wit  of  this 
ill.  Now,  W0M6S  do  sot  •qmlly  partake  with  men  in  the 
fesirsl  poverty  of  a  lao4,  bat  thej  have  to  aadafo  aa  nnim 
proportioB  of  it,  bj  leaaoa  of  auuiy  emplojaMata  beiag 
eloeed  to  them,  to  that  the  eex,  whieb  it  least  able  and  leaat 
Atted  to  seek  for  emplojmeot  bj  going  from  home,  ftadi  the 
aeaa«  of  employment  at  home  meet  circamtcribed. 

I  eaaaot  bat  thiak  that  this  is  a  mismanagemeat  whieh  has 
proeeeded,  hke  many  others,  from  a  vroog  appreoiatioa  of 
wofltan's  poweia.  If  they  were  told  that  they  eoold  do  maay 
more  thinp  than  they  do,  they  would  do  them.  Aj  at 
preeeat  edaeated,  they  a?e,  for  the  most  part,  thoroaghly 
leieif  at  in  method.    Bat  this  surely  might  be  remedied  hj 

traininf If  we  eonsider  the  natare  of  the 

iatsUeil  af  womaa,  we  really  eaa  sea  ao  reason  for  the 
.  restrictions  laid  mpon  them  ia  the  ehoiee  of  employmenta. 
They  possess  talents  of  all  kinds.  OovRmmeiit,  to  be  anre, 
is  a  thing  not  fit  for  them,  their  food  prejudices  eoming 
often  in  the  way  of  justice.  Direction,  also,  they  would 
want,  not  haTipff  the  same  power,  I  think,  of.  imagination 
thni  mei  have,  nor  tha  same  method,  as  I  obeenrad  before. 
3ut  how  well  wumea  might  work  under  direction.  In  how 
maay  ways,  where  tact  and  order  alone  are  required,  thry 
might  be  employed ;  and  also,  in  how  many  higher  ways 

where  talent  is  required. There  is  always 

•Mb  a  Selief  la  what  is  meehanieal,  that  men  of  ordinary 
•iads  eaiiol  assare  tbemselvea  that  aaythiag  ia  doae,  unless 
aossething  pslpabU  is  before  (hem,  laless  they  can  refer  to 
alegislstive  act,  or  unless  there  is  a  building,  an  institution, 
▲  IfBwffPAPiK,  pr  some  visible  tbiag  which  illustrates  the 
principle. 

What  has  set  me  upon  this  track  of  obsenration 
ii  a  circumstance  which  confers  upon  the  topic  of 
Industrial  Culture  for  Women  the  interest  of 
praeticaloess  and  tangibility.  It  has,  I  fin]},  its 
"  newspaper*'  in  London  1  From  the  *'  ofioe,*'  in 
<'Prin«S8  Street,  Cayendish  Square*' (—Gayen- 
dish  Square,  near  whieh  "  Ann  and  her  mother  virete 
walking  one  day,"  in  *' Original  Poems  for  Infant 
HindV*— ),  I  hate  had  sent  to  me  "  The  Wayer- 
ley  Jonmak'*  amdmeied  by  women;  which,  I  find, 
ia  in  bands  at  once  graeeful  and  energetic  There 
•earns  to  be  nothing  Uatant  or  exploaiye  about  it. 
I  natioe  among  the  eootribntors*  names  Anna 
Mary  Howitt  and  Theodosia  TroUope ;  and,  among 
ike  articles  wUhnd  name,  I  unhesitatingly  trace 
we  tA  the  pen  of  our  greatcet  female  sooki  critic. 
-«Xht Moral  of  the  Story,**-*  deductiim  from  the 
Glairvw  ''tragedy,'*  eoikl  only  haye  bees  wriiten 


by  the  anthoress  of  '' Deerbmk,*'  the  lady  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  noMsst 
articles  in  the  Daily  Nemt, 

1  presume,  now  the  question  of  new  ooeupatioM 
for  women  has  its  fortnightly   "organ,***  it  wili 
commence  a  policy  more  or  less  aggressiye.    The 
subject  is  one  which   might  excuse  almost  say 
amount  of  aggression,  for  it  is  not  one  of  womaa's 
rights,  but  of  woinan*8  needs.     Flinching,  as  sll 
men  do^  from  tde  idea  of  women  working  for  sab- 
sistence,  we  hare  shut  our  eyes  to  the  stem  facts 
of  the  case  as  they  grew,  and  at  this  momeat 
there  is  not  a  population  in  the  world  where  ao 
saaay  women  are,  proportionally,  nnaexed  by  toil 
to  which  they  are  driven  because  no  better  was 
provided,  or  handed,  over  to  the  streets  to  perish, 
as  in  that  of  England. 

Willing  to  press  into  the  seryioe  of  the  cause  of 
fit  employment  for  unmarried  women  any  re- 
spectable testimony,  I  will  quote  a  pregnant  pant- 
graph  from  Mr.  De  Quinoey  (Autobiognphic 
Sketchea,  Vol.  IL).  Mr.  De  Qnincey  refers  only 
to  literature,  but  in  the  passages  italicised,  the 
bearing  is  wide  enough  to^  reach  any  kind  of 
oocupatbn  suited  to  the  hand   and    brains  of 


To  me,  it  appears  that  it  wonU  hare  bees  better  hr  had 
Miss  Wordsworth  oondeseeaded  a  little  to  the  ordiaary  mode 
of  parsoiag  literature ;  leMir  for  ktr  mm  ly^saws  if  afe 

food  tameti,  a  wriUr  for  ikej^eu,  mUh  ikt  pUa§md  oarm 
Mmd  »olidittde$  cjf  on*  who  kat  tome  kiUo  swnArw,  m  ii 
werot  on  iJud  va$i  ocmm. 

We  all  know  with  liow  womanly  and  senae  a  teaiper 
Uterature  baa  been  pnrsaed  by  Joaaaa  Baillia,  by  Miss  MiU 
ford,  and  other  women  of  admirable  gaoias — with  how 
ab«olately  no  sacrifice  or  loss  of  fNaiuine  digni^,  they  have 
cultivated  the  profession  of  anthorehip ;  end,  ^  wo  ooM 
ho^tr  tieir^nport,  I  kave  mo  dooU  tkoi  iU  UttU  eorm  ef 
omrocHmy  proof 9^  ond  Ike  fonmrd  looHnf  oo&dfwdts  com- 
uecfed  wUk  tko  wttre  bmtmom  otnrottgowmdo  of  turn  pmMoo- 
tioHi  would  bo  mumbcrod  omom^  tko  mnor  plfmtwrot  tf  ^ 

<tfr#.  JoknHoHO^  of  Edimiarfk,  km  pwromi 

ihiprafeuum  of  lUeraiwre—tiu  uobteti  ofproftmiomo^  md 
tie  otdjf  one  open  to  both  eexet  oKke-^witk  ewom  more  atd- 
dniiyt  end  at  •  DULT  oopnpafion ;  aad,  I  have  erery  raasos 
to  believe,  with  mmwok  benefU  to  ker  —a koppimeu m  tatbs 
iastraotioa  and  arou«emeat  of  bar  readers ;  for  ike  pdi§ 
caret  of  atUkortUp  are  egreeoUe^  aad  its  serioas  carea  sie 
ennobling.  More  etpemmlty  utefid  it  emek  an  iineuptffim  it 
a  woman  wifkowt  ekildren,  and  wtkomt  protpeetioe  retomiM ; 
retomrom  in  o^eeit  tMatineoioekopet  growing  and  wmfitl^led. 
a  it  too  wmeh  to  esped  ef  amg  woman  /or  man  eitbarj  tbd 
ker  mind  tkonld  tupport  Utelf  «•  a  pleaemrMe  aetioif^  wtder 
the  drooping  eneryiet  of  life  by  retting  on  ike  pmd  or  em  tie 
preteni ; — toau  inieretl  in  revertion^  tome  trntged  iff  kept 
from  dag  to  dag  wmti  be  oaOed  in,  to  reiirfbrce  tke  mtdmti 
fbmtimnt  ef  good  tpiritt, 

I  quote  this,  not  to  recommend  literature  as  a 
profession  to  women,  for  as  many  (mea  aad 
women,  too,)  as  are  fit  for  it^  already  find  their 


*  It  has  also  its  own  proper  Hteralwa.  Ctup—s  wdm 
Hsil  have  jest  issoed  an  octavo  yolama,  *'TWa  Iuiatfrisl| 
and  Social  Position  of  Wootea  ia  the  Middle  aad  L0e«l 
Banks,**  whicli,  published  aaonymonsly,  is  a  iaa  epeoimsa  sJl 
those  labours  of  love  aad  ooaseieBoe  in  which  o«r  litaiatsn  I 
iacieasingly  aboaada.  I 
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iM^  to  magasiBet  and  publisher's  ooimters ;  Imt, 
for  Us  appUeatioa  to  the  moral  importance  of  em- 
fiopmni  which  in? olret  hopes  and  fears  and  little 
labours  to  women  without  "  inonmbrauce." 


TELE  ACK)E£DIT£D  INCREDIBLE. 

In  the  course  of  a  week's  readings  and  going  about, 
one  is  sure  to  hare  his  moral  generalisations  startled 
from  their  propriety  bj  things  which,  as  the  Creed 
says, "  are  most  certainly  to  be  believed/'  and  which 
yet  seem  so  outrageons  as  to  defy  all  human  capa- 
city of  belief.  Nothing  is  better  accredited  than 
the  incredible  in  moral  history.  This  has  struck 
me  with  renewed  force  lately  apropos  of  the  trou- 
Ues  in  India.  From  pri? ate  letters,  I  have  gathered 
details  of  cruelty  to  women,  at  the  hearing  of  which 
strong  men  turn  pale.  I  ha?e  seen  a  muscular 
fellow,  six  feet  high,  listen  to  them,  and  watched 
the  muscles  of  his  cheek  fall  like  those  of  one 
wearied  by  long  night  watching.  As  for  me,  I  am 
neither  muscular  nor  six  feet  high,  but  I  was  ac- 
costed by  a  friend  the  other  day  with  the  exola- 
nation  that  there  seemed  "  nothing  left"  of  me— 
when  all  that  had  been  deducted  from  my  ordinary 
fwik  had  been  deducted  solely  by  an  anecdote  of 
the  Indian  rebellion.  It  was  an  incident  of  cruelty 
to  a  woman  which  has  not  found  its  way  into  the 
newspapers.  I  am  skilful,  I  beliere,  in  saying  ex- 
ceptional things,  but  by  no  periphrasis  whatever,  by 
no  touch  of  art,  could  I  tell  this  story.  The  puzale 
of  this  and  nmilar  cases  is  that  you  cannot  dismiss 
them  by  saying,  in  the  commonplace  of  the  vooa- 
baUry  of  horrors, — a  Jiend  muti  have  done  U  / 
Beoanse  it  is  obvious  that  a  man  mutt  have  planned 
^'  A  **  fiend  '*  sustains  no  relation  towards  a 
yoman  which  would  make  it  possible  for  such 
i^  to  enter  hb  head.  He  lacks  the  first  essen- 
tial for  inventing  the  horror. 

Thrt  men  may  be  unkind  to  women  is  a  faet 
which  we  may  take  note  of  every  day  of  our  lives. 
There  ia  wife-beating,  there  is  desertion,  there  is 
ill  temper.  We  are  all  angry  with  our  idols  some- 
times; bat  in  men  of  common  mould  the  reaction 
IS  aimeet  instantaneous,  and  the  fiercest  fires  of 
^'•th  are  soon  drowned  in  floods  of  tenderness. 
^ill>  the  natural  instinct  of  sexual  kindness  may 
be  in  abeyanoe  in  the  best  of  us.  That  we  can 
^■Bdersiand.  But  what  we  cannot  understand,  and 
^  forbid  that  ever  we  should,  is  the  inverted  ae- 
^  of  the  batinet  in  alliance  with  cruelty.  Yet, 
It  b  wdl  aoeredited  in  its  effects,  constituting,  as 
^W  do,  acme  of  the  most  dreadful  passages  in  the 
^^«eoTds  of  the  attested  impossible. 

Alisen  quotes  from  theifarquis  Custine,  the  son 
^tbekkly,  an  interesting  aneodote  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.    ••  When  Madame  de  Custine,'*  he  says, 

M'pMrad  on  the  etair,  on  leaving  the  Courts,  a 
^Vy^  ^  Arose  in  the  mob ;  the  voo  ferations  of 
^  P^ple  and  their  gestures  showed  that  they 
^M  pi^periBg  to  murder  heron  the  spot.    If  she 


had  sunk  down,  she  would  have  been  instantly 
torn  in  pieces  ;  even  the  appearance  of  faltering 
would  have  proved  fatal.  Uncertain  whether  to 
advance  or  recede,  she  hesitated  a  moment,  and  the 
people  were  just  springing  forward  to  seize  her, 
when  an  unknown  woman  in  the  crowd  secretly 
pressed  her  hand,  and,  taking  the  child  which  she 
carried  in  her  arms  from  her  breast,  gave  it  to  her 
with  the  words,  '  Return  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stair.'  She  did  so,  and,  protected  by  the  infant 
citizen,  escaped  unhurt ;  and  gave  back  the  child, 
bat  she  never  saw  her  deliverer  more.*'  This  we 
all  sympathise  with.  The  privilege  of  helplessness 
and  innocence  protecting  a  woman  who  carries  a 
baby  is  quite  a  matter  of  coarse.  But  I  now 
quote  this  little  story  of  normal  human  nature 
to  place  it  in  opposition  to  another  story,  also 
from  the  Reign  of  Terror,  which  belongs  to  the 
Accredited  Incredible.  I  read,  over  and  over 
again,  distrusting  my  eyes,  that  under  Carrier,  at 
Nantes, — "Five  hundred  children  of  both  sexes, 
the  elder  of  whom  was  not  fourteen  years  old, 
were,  on  one  occasion,  led  out  to  the  same  spot  to 
be  shot.  Repeated  fusillades  cut  them  down. 
Never  was  so  deplorable  a  spectacle  witnessed, 
the  littleness  of  their  stature  caused  most  of  the 
bullets,  at  the  first  discharge,  to  fly  over  their 
heads ;  they  broke  their  bonds,  rushed  into  the 
ranks  of  the  executioners,  clung  round  tbeir  knees, 
and,  with  supplicating  hands  and  agonised  looks, 
sought  for  mercy.  Nothing  could  soften  these 
assassins;  they  put  them  to  death  even  when 
lying  at  their  feet."  Here  again,  we  are  turned 
adrift  into  the  wild  waters  of  the  inconceivably 
horrible.  Just  now,  we  had  a  mad  crowd  respeet- 
ing  the  presence  of  a  child  in  a  woman's  arm; 
now  we  have  assassins  shooting  down  five  hundred 
children  at  once, — and  yet  not  at  onoe,  for  it  must  ^ 
have  been  after  several  fusillades,  amidst  shrieks, 
and  contortions,  and  blood.  Here  and  there  it 
would  happen  that  the  same  child  would  have  to 
be  shot  at  twice  or  thrice ;  a  little  thing  with  a 
broken  arm  would  come  shrieking  to  a  soldier's 
foot ;  a  girl,  unhurt  by  the  first  discharge,  would 
turn  screaming  to  her  brother  drowned  in  blood ; 
some  would  faint  and  be  killed  while  insensible ; 
and — men  did  all  this.  Unquestionable  men. 
Two  legs ;  two  arms ;  two  eyes ;  heart,  brain,  and 
all  the  rest,  and  many  of  them  fathers.  No  doubt, 
too,  they  ate  their  next  meal  in  due  course,  as  s 
usual.  O,  how  we  should  welcome  the  investigator 
who  falsified  facts  like  these ! 

A  touch  of  the  ludicrous  sometimes  mingles, 
though  not  to  lessen  it,  with  the  horror  and  shame 
of  the  Accredited  Incredible.  I  can  only  quote 
from  memory  the  well-known  anecdote  concerning 
the  Queen  of  Spain's  legs.  Her  Majesty  of  Spain 
was  once — may  be  stiU,  for  what  I  know — pre- 
sumed to  have  no  visible  legs.  To  see  them  was 
death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  It  fell  upon  a 
day  that  the  queen,  riding  out,  got  the  invisible 
member  on  one  side — left  or  right  I  wot  not-^ 
entangled  in  the  stirrup,  <[ncl^f«)l*^  ^"^gged  along 
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bj  the  hone,  ber  death  seemed  certain.  A  ctvalier 
present,  knowing  the  law  on  the  Rojal  Leg  Qnes- 
tion.  bat  forgetting  it  or  defjbg  it  in  the  interest 
of  oonnnoa  hnmanity,  sprang  forward,  and  sa?ed 
the  life  of  a  woman,  and  that  woman  his  Qaeen. 
If  mj  recollection  is  accurate,  this  gentleman  was 
executed  for  his  courage.  To  have  not  only  seen 
the  Queen's  leg,  but  to  ha? e  touched  it,  was  death, 
and  no  intercession  of  hers  could  save  him.  That 
is  my  recollection,  but  I  have  a  faint  doubt 
whether  the  poor  fellow  may  not  have  had  bis 


punishment  commuted  into  banishmeiii.  impriaoBr 
ment,  or  some  other  iiender  mercy.  I  have  hov* 
ever,  a  strong  belief  that  the  tale  is  well  atte&tei 
If  it  should  be  otherwise,  why,  so  much  the  bdter 
for  the  facts.  If  it  really  is  true,  it  is  one  of  iht 
most  revolting  instances  of  that  Accredited  lo- 
credible  which  turns  up  in  History  and  Biographj 
so  often  as  to  make  us  ready  to  exclaim,  whea 
some  question  is  to  be  settled  by  an  appeslto 
"  human  nature,"—'*  Yes,  it  is  all  very  well  to 
appeal—but  what  u  human  nature  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 


MASSULIPITAM. 


Thrbx  Bights  and  two  days  of  unspeakable 
misery;  on  the  evening  of  the  third  the  Isadora 
came  to  an  anchor,  and  the  captain,  pointing  to  a 
long  narrow  range  of  what  looked  like  bushes  in 
the  distance,  informed  us  that  that  was  Massuli- 
patam.  He  might  as  well  have  called  it  Hong 
Kong  or  Greenhind,  or  anything  else,  for  all  that 
we  could  see  that  bore  the  slightest  semblance  to 
land,  much  less  to  a  large  and  populous  town ; 
and  a  good  three  hours*  row,  in  an  open  boat,  was 
a  treat  in  perspective  to  one  of  the  ladies  who 
landed  here;  the  other  two  were  to  proceed 
with  the  vessel  to  Vezogapatam.  The  captain 
lauded  us  in  his  own  boat,  and  though  the  Lhscars 
pulled  manfully  and  well,  they  were  thoroughly 
exhausted  before  the  boat  moored  alongside  a  very 
rieketty  old  pier,  close  beneath  the  fort  gates ;  and 
by  the  time  we  planted  foot  upon  terra  firma^ 
night  had  set  in,  and  the  whde  was  enveloped  in 
darkness.  The  fort  gates  were  shut,  but  by 
walking  round  ander  the  ramparts,  we  were  told 
that  we  might  reach  the  town,  some  three  miles 
distant  inland,  over  a  perfect  ocean  of  loose  hot 
sand.  The  captain  remained,  and  slept  in  bis 
boat,  taking  charge  of  our  luggage  till  the  morning. 
As  for  poor  Mrs.  G.  and  myself,  we  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  walk  with  the  very  faint  prospect 
before  us,  at  such  a  late  hour,  of  meeting  with 
any  kind .  of  conveyance.  Even  a  donkey  would 
have  proved  a  windfall.  With  stout  hearts,  how- 
ever, we  set  forth  upon  our  weary  pilgrimage,  and 
we  had  barely  rounded  the  fort  walls,  and  entered 
upon  a  vast  tract  of  sand,  when,  by  good  fortune, 
we  encountered  Mrs.  G.*s  husband,  on  horseback, 
followed  by  an  empty  palanquin,  into  which  Mrs. 
G.,  nothing  loath,  stepped,  and  the  happy  couple 
proceeded  homewards  at  a  rapid  pace,  leaving  the 


poor  pilgrim  to  trudge  it  out  as  best  he  might  in 
weary  sditude.  In  after  years  of  travel,  I  have 
often  encountered  hardships  which  were  barel; 
sufferable,  but  the  sufferings  of  this  night  would 
not  admit  of  the  slightest  comparison. 

Fancy  yourself  more  than  ankle  deep  iu  psr- 
boiled  gravelly  sand,  with  nothing  better  than  a 
pair  of  thin  pumps  aud  light  socks  to  protect 
your  feet ;  imagine,  that  at  every  dozen  steps  yon 
came  unexpectedly  on  some  brambles,  or  worse  still, 
a  pitfall  dug  out  by  hungry  jackalls,  the  niglit 
pitch  dark,  and  no  decided  pathway  to  iodinte 
whether  you  were  pursuing  the  right  road,  or 
walking  back  again,  or  performing  an  indefinite 
number  of  circles  on  a  horrible  desolation,  where 
the  stillness  of  death  reigned  around,  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  melancholy  howl  of  troops  of  rtven* 
ous  jackalls,  or  the  equally  dismal  screech  of  the 
hoot  owl :  give  yourself  two  hours  of  this  kind  of 
work,  even  though  it  be  only  in  imagination,  and 
then,  perchance,  you  may  form  the  ghost  of  a 
conception  of  the  reality  of  my  sufferings,  botb 
bodily  and  mental,  on  that  hideous  occasion. 

As  a  natural  result,  I  very  soou  irrecovenbl; 
lost  both  shoes  and  stockings ;  as  an  eqoal^ 
natural  sequel,  my  feet  were  lacerated  and  Wis- 
tered,  to  say  nothiug  to  some  half-score  thoms 
which  had  penetraed  from  a  vile  prickly  pear 
leaf,  that  I  had  inadvertently  trod  upon,  h 
addition  to  all  this,  I  was  parched  with  thirst,  and 
hungry,  and  faint.  To  sit  down  and  give  ia  the 
battle,  was  only  to  accept  of  a  fearful  idtematif^ 
for  so  sure  as  I  fell  asleep,  so  surely  would  I  haw 
been  devoured  by  the  jackalls  that  kept  piowliog 
about  me.  So  I  shouted  and  sang  manfully,  and 
putting  every  nervo  to  the  test,  waded  on  thrcwgi» 
that  sea  of  desolation  and  sand,  till  at  hot,  thaiik 
heavens,  a  something  dark  on  the  horizon  indi* 
cated  my  approach  to  vegetatiou  of  some  deacnp* 
tion.     The  first  living  soul  I  encountered  wss  a 
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sepoy  of  the  47tli  regiment,  who  \ras  so  much 
istooisbed  at  this  sudden  encounter,  that  it  re- 
quired time  and  explanation  before  I  could  glean 
any  information  as  to  my  whereabouts.  Once  in 
possession  of  the  facts,  however,  this  Samaritan 
(unlike  his  Bengalese  brethren  of  the  present  day) 
at  once  conducted  mc  to  my  friends'  house,  where 
I  arriTed,  footsore  and  weary,  soon  after  mid- 
night. 

The  family  had  long  since  retired  to  rest ;  not 
80,  howefer,  the  faithful  old  butler,  who  had  long 
and  anxiously  been  expecting  my  arrival ;  for  it 
had  been  known  that  the  vessel  was  in  the  offing. 
A  bottle  of  well  iced  Hodgsou^s  ale,  a  capital  cold 
supper,'  a  foot  bath,  and  a  night  cap  of  undeniable 
punch,  soon  set  matters  to  rights,  and  I  snored 
peacefully  beneath  linen  sheets  long  before  the 
hour  hand  pointed  to  2  a.m. 

It  was  late  next  morning  before  I  woke  to  a 
consciousness  of  my  whereabouts;  my  friends, 
acquamted  with  my  over-night*s  disasters,  had 
re/rained  from  disturbing  my  slumbers,  and  mean- 
while all  my  traps  had  been  fetched  up  from  the 
sea  side,  and  were  ranged  in  apple-pie  order  in 
Hhe  room  allotted  for  my  accommodation. 

Pleasant  and  airy  was  the  house  occupied  by 
ny  guardian,  surrounded  by  a  vast  compound,  im- 
pregnably  hedged  in  with  the  prickly  pear;  it 
boasted  of  many  stately  trees,  principally  tama- 
rinds, and  it  gave  fair  promise  of  many  a  day*3 
pleasant  sport,  as  flocks  of  wild  ducks  resorted 
during  the  monsoon  to  a  large  tank  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  compound,  and  partridges,  quails, 
•nd  wild  pigeons  were  abundant  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Bat  to  counterbalance  all  this,  the  heat  was  so 
fearfully  intense  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  that 
none  but  a  lunatic  would  have  ventured  out  in  it 
/or  the  sake  of  sport.  An  hour  or  two  after  day 
break,  and  the  same  in  the  evening,  was  all  tlie 
opportunity  afforded  for  sport ;  nevertheless,  in  tliis 
l^ef  space,  we  sometimes  contrived  to  bag  a 
florikeu,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  sensible  birds 
a  sportsman  could  wish  to  bag — fine  as  regards 
flavour,  sensible  as  regards  size ;  but  they  were 
terribly  shy,  and  dilBcult  to  get  at.  Many  a 
veary  mile  have  I  crawled  along  the  sand,  and 
•fter  all,  perhaps,  lost  the  chance*of  getting  within 
shot  range. 

But  to  return  to  the  climate.  Sierra  Leone,  I 
B^d  imagine,  can  be  the  only  rival  to  Massuli- 
PstaiD.  Guarded  as  our  house  was  from  heat  by 
all  the  contrivances  that  civilisation  had  introduced 
into  India,  such  as  lofty  rooms,  cool  chunam  or 
^t  cnsmiss  blinds  to  doors  and  rooms — still 
^M  the  hot  wind  penetrate  like  the  blast  from 
a  furaaoe,  till  jou  feh  yourself  shrivel  up  like  a 
l^ng  under  the  process  of  being  smoke  dried. 
So  k»ng  as  the  cuscuss  tallies  were  kept  well 
safarsted  with  water,  the  atmosphere  indoors  was 
deligbtfu].  Seated  in  luxurious  Indian  undre^^s 
(vhieh  with  us  consisted  of  shirt,  drawers,  and 
notbbg  else),  newspaper  in  hand,  or  else  sonic 


absorbing  work  of  travels,  with  both  feet  resting 
comfortably  upon  the  soft  cushion  of  another  chair, 
the  punkah  at  work  over  head,  the  pleasant  sound 
of  water  trickling  over  the  tallies,  the  delicious 
odour  of  the  cuscuss,  and  the  delightful  freshness 
of  the  air,  that  chanced  its  nature,  as  it  were,  in 
penetrating  through  the  damp  grass — these  were 
unspeakable  luxuries  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
fearfully  hot  ami  unhealthy  land  winds.  Moreover, 
additional  zest  was  derivable  from  the  small  table 
standing  by  one*8  elbow,  whereon  were  ranged 
glasses  and  decanters,  well  cooled  in  saltpetre, 
covered  over  with  damp  cloths ;  sundry  plates  of 
fruit  and  spice  nuts,  a  box  of  mild  Manillas,  and. a 
few  books  and  papers  ranged  conveniently,  so  that 
no  bodily  exertion  was  requisite  to  reach  anything 
required.  This  was  all  very  fine  and  comfortable 
for  the  indolent  (and  tliis  latter  class  included 
almost  all  the  military  and  the  ladies),  but  the 
poor  civilians  had  hot  work  of  it.  Compelled  as 
they  were  to  attend  courts  and  cutcherries, 
crowded  to  excess  by  native  officials  and  prisoners 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  exposure  en  route  to  and 
from  these  offices,  to  the  fiery  blasts  of  this  Indian 
kharoseen  ;  and  despite  all  the  precautions  of 
tallies,  blinds,  punkahs,  etc.,  they  were  literally 
nearly  stewed  alive,  and  returned  homeward  of 
an  evening  completely  worn  out,  and  fagged  by  the 
day's  work. 

Then  there  came  the  evening  ride  or  drive, 
and  twice  a- week  the  bands  of  the  two  native  in- 
fantry regiments  (the  29lh  and  47th)  played,  pro 
bono  publieoy  on  the  parade  ground.  Thither  hin- 
guid  and  sickly  looking  ladies  and  children  resorted, 
although  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  day  still  con- 
tinued intense,  and  the  refraction  from  the  hot  sand 
almost  insufferable;  notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs, all  the  European  community  managed  to  as- 
semble here,  saving  only  such  unfortunates  as 
chanced  to  be  on  the  sick  list.  As  darkness  set 
ill,  heavy  dews  commenced  falling,  and  the  hot 
wind  subsided  for  awhile.  Sometimes  a  faint  sea 
breeze  favoured  us  with  its  welcome  and  refresh* 
ing  breath  ;  but  oftener  there  was  a  perfect  void 
of  all  air,  and  then  the  unlucky  Massulipatamites 
might  safely  reckon  upon  a  sleepless  night,  a  toss- 
ing, suffocating,  flea-bitten,  mosquito-mad- driven 
night,  with  the  blood  at  fever  heat,  and  eyeballs 
fiery,  and  starting  out  of  our  aching  heads. 

Seven,  p.m.,  was  the  usual  dinner  hour,  and 
previous  to  dinner  being  served,  the  family  and 
assembled  guests  usually  sat  out  in  the  front  ve- 
randah, which  was  entirely  in  the  dark  ;  this  pre- 
caution was  indispensable,  especially  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  when  the  influx  of  in- 
sects, whose  size,  classification,  and  numbers  were 
veritably  legion,  was  equivalent  almost  to  all  the 
plagues  of  Egypt.  Ko  sooner  was  dinner  an- 
nounced, and  candles  placed  on  the  table,  than  the 
snowy  white  table-cloth  was  literally  darkened  by 
swarms  of  invaders.  With  all  despatch  and  every 
precaution,  rarely  was  soup  discussed  without  a 
green  bug  or  two  flying  into  savoury  soup  plalc. 
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and  forthwith  rendleriiig  it  nnptlatabU  bejond  de- 
•eriptioiL  Cookroaohes  aod  grasshoppers,  beetles 
of  many  sizes  and  descriptions,  flies,  gnats,  mos- 
quitoes, white  ants,  and  other  insects  iDnomerabte 
invaded  every  dish  and  every  wine-glass.  No 
sooner  was  the  brimming  tumbler  of  well  cooled 
Hodgson's  ale  raised  to  the  lips,  than  half  a  score 
of  these  loathesome  creatures  fell  struggling  with 
the  froth.  Now  and  then,  some  larger  grasshopper 
flew  with  startling  force  right  against  your  eye,  or 
got  entangled  in  the  hair,  whilst  bats  kept  whirl- 
ing round  and  round  in  unpleasant  proximity  to  our 
heads.  All  our  remedies,  saving  utter  darkness, 
were  of  no  avail,  and  the  heat  was  so  intense  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  dining  with  closed 
doors.  As  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  an  indis- 
pensable necessity,  dinner  was  discussed  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and,  only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  these 
torments,  we  hurried  back  again  to  the  darkness  of 
the  front  verandah ;  there,  in  the  obscurity,  to 
discuss  the  dessert  and  wines,  and  hold  conversa- 
tion sweet — such  as  any  local  events,  or  the  latest 
news  from  the  Presidency,  offered  as  a  topic.  But 
it  was  only  during  the  two  months  above  mentioned 
that  we  were  subjected  to  this  plague  of  insects ; 
when  the  monsoons  fairly  set  in,  and  the  heavy 
rains  pattered  against  window  and  roof,  then,  mat 
gri  damp  and  miasma,  we  contrived  sometimes  to 
make  ourselves  snug  and  comfortable  in-doors, 
and  oftentimes  turned  the  more  congenial  atmo- 
sphere of  night  into  day. 

I  remember  one  night,  soon  after  our  arrival  at 
Massulipatam,  and  when  I  had  been  more  than 
usually  annoyed  by  the  visitation  of  mosquitoes 
and  insects,  that  I  took  a  very  foolish  revenge,  the 
results  of  which  had  very  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
myself,  if  not  to  the  whole  household.  Vainly 
haid  I  endeavoured  to  court  sleep ;  notwithstanding 
mosquito  gauze  and  wide  spread  windows,  through 
the  former  penetrated  my  tormentors,  whilst 
through  the  latter  not  even  a  breath  of  air  strayed 
to  cool  my  fevered  frame.  Ultimately,  out  of 
sheer  despair,  I  got  up  and  lit  a  cigar,  uid  lolling 
out  of  the  window,  contemplated  the  serene  beauty 
of  that  intensely  calm,  but  suffocating  moonlight 
night.  The  scene  was  certainly  beautiful ;  not  a 
breath  stirred  even  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
stateliest  cocoa-nut  trees ;  the  grotesque  and  varied 
shadows  u|)on  earth,  the  clear  and  cloudless  sky, 
and  the  intense  stillness  of  the  hour  inspired  me 
with  a  momentary  gift  of  poetry ;  I  was  on  the 
very  point  of  committing  to  paper,  perhaps  for 
imperishable  fame,  some  magnificent  stanzas,  dic- 
tated by  the  picture  before  me,  when,  alas !  an  in- 
terruption came  in  a  meet  unwelcome  form.  Like 
the  student  of  old,  who  had  perpetrated  the  two 
first  lines  of  some  famous  poem  in  embryo,  a^d 
had  written — 

The  niD't  perpsodieokir  hei^t 
lUamioad  Um  depth*  of  thtaea, 

when  being  suddenly  called  away,  a  friend  finished 
it  off  for  him  with— 


Aid  ths  iahsi,  hsjiasiag  te  sweti* 
Cried,  **  Haag  it,  ho v  hot  we  ahill  bs  !** 

so  I,  iu  the  moment  of  inqfiiration,  had  oomposed : 

0*er  the  ttill  earth  not  e^en  one  sephyr^t  rigfa 
Wske*  ap  s  tymphoBy  midst  ptha  trees  higli : 

when  a  green  bug  flew  slap  into  my  eye.  Tes — 
I  caught  him,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  blown  away 
with  gunpowder.  The  speedier  to  accomplish  thk 
I  ransacked  my  cupboard  in  searob  of  empty  pow-  | 
der  canisters,  uid  finding  one  that  I  thought  pretty  | 
nigh  empty,  or  at  least  containing  only  a  anffideoej 
to  blow  mine  enemy  to  atoms,  I  threw  the  abo- 
minable insect  in,  and  after  it  my  lighted  cigar ! 

The  next  moment,  and  there  ensued  an*  explo- 
sion that,  of  a  truth,  shook  the  house  to  its  foun- 
dations.     After  a  few  seconds  of  stupefaction,  I 
found  myself   sprawling  upon  the  floor,   with  a 
severe  wound  in  the  forehead,  from  which  the 
blood  was  flowing  freely ;  amongst  other  things  the 
candle  had  been  knocked  over  and  shivered  to 
pieces,  so  that  I  had  to  grope  my  way  as   best  I 
could  to  the  door  in  the  dark,  and,  unfastening  it, 
admit  the  frightened  inmates   of  the    honae,  who 
had  rushed  in  this  direction,  guided  by  the   explo- 
sion, to  learn  the  nature  and  results  of  this  misbsp. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  children  and  servaata,  msie 
and  female, — there  they  stood  a  company  kA  half 
sleepy,  thoroughly  alarmed  people,  vaguely  specu- 
lating upon  the  causes  of  felo  de  u.      Nor  wen 
their  suspicions  one  whit  shaken  when  T  presented 
myself  before  them,  with  a  face  blackened  by  pow- 
der, and  garments  literally  sopping  in  blood.     A 
basin  of  cold  water  and  a  sponge  soon   revealed 
the  whole  extent  of  damage ;  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  trifling ;  a  glass  fk  ahtrry  and 
water  sufficiently  recovered  me  to  enable  me  to  le* 
late  my  adventure.     I  need  hardly  say  that,  at 
concluding  it,  mstead  of  eliciting  sympathy,  I  be- 
came the  unfortunate  object  of  univenal  indigna- 
tion.    Even  the  very  servants  gave  way    to  mar- 
murings.     Next  morning,  the  canister,  or  rather 
shattered  portions  of  it  were  picked  up  in  the 
garden  under  my  window  ;  had  one  of  these  atniok 
me  in  the  forehead,  I  must  have  closed  my  carser 
on  the  spot.     The  same  invisible  shadow  of  BMrcy 
— yet  visible,  too,  when  I  call  things  to    mind — 
was  then,  as  it  has  often  smoe  been»  mj  shield 
and  protection. 

I  had  another  narrow  escape  of  my  life  at  Mas- 
sulipatam.' One  day  when  I  had  strayed,  towards 
dusk,  to  the  further  extremity  of  our  eompottad, 
where  brushwood  and  prickly  pear  grew  m,  iinpene- 
trable  copses,  I  suddenly  came  upon  «  wolf — 
rather  a  rare  brute  to  encounter  in  these  paits, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  had  somehow  or  other 
taken  up  his  quarters  hereabouta.  Uncertain  as 
to  his  ravenous  intentions,  or  to  the  Bumber  of 
his  family,  I  candidly  confess  that  I  gave  what  ii 
vulgarly  termed  leg-bail,  nor  did  I  paoae  for  a 
second  until  I  reached  the  houses  and 
cated  the  tidings  to  two  or  three  yoviag 
who  bad  been  dining  with  us  that  day.     We  w^ 
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MitAMy  retolred  upon  a  obase  baitae ,  and,  irhilst 
.  the  aet  of  bringing  ray  rifle,  by  some  anaooount- 
>le  awkwardness  I  pulled  tbe  trigger,  and  the 
ieoe  weat  off;  the  ball  carrying  a^ay  the  peak  of 
ly  €M^,  and  passing  clean  through  the  ceiling. 
'his  proTed  a  caution  in  after  life  with  respect  to 
iie  maaaKcment  of  fire  arms  which  I  have  never 
ef^oetecL  Most  fortunately  tbe  house  was  a 
iiigle  story  one;  else  there  is  no  saying  whom  I 
night  have  injured.  The  messrooms  of  the  47th 
md  SOth  were  favourite  resorts  of  a  forenoon. 
k>inetiines  we  went  there  in  palkees,  sometimes 
in  pony  back.  Oace,  whilst  adopting  this  latter 
node  of  transport,  the  brute  that  I  bestrode  (a 
Pegu  pony)  got  the  bit  into  his  mouth,  and  being 
iccustom^  to  short  cuts  when  at  liberty,  charged 
through  a  narrow  gap  in  a  prickly  pear  hedge, 
where,  though  squeezing  myself  into  the  smallest 
apace,  we  both  contrived  to  carty  some  score  or 
two  of  fearfully  thorny  leaves,  the  anguish  occa* 
atoned  by  which  was  awful  for  the  moment, 
though  furnishing  excessive  mirth  at  a  later  period 
of  the  day,  after  8.,  the  doctor  of  the  29th,  had 
carefully  extracted  every  thorn,  and  when  the 
mroulating  cup  had  restored  good  humour  and 
hilarity. 

They  were  jolly  reunions^  those  mess  dinners 
at  ICassnlipatam,  and  the  officers  very  wisely  con- 
trived to  dine  between  four  and  five  p.m. ;  so  that 
the  great  heat  of  the  day  had  generally  given  way 
to  the  iftilder  breeses  of  evening,  and  we  were  not 
ezpoied  to  the  insect  aaaoyance  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded. 

The  two  greatest  attractions  at  Massulipatam 
were  a  awimmiog  bath,  and  a  billiard  table  ;  to 
the  former,  with  reckless  carelessness,  many  a  fine 
young  man  has  resorted  immediately  after  quitting 
tbe  latter,  though  the  result  almost  invariably 
entailed  a  fortnight's  fever,  and  sometimes  sick 
leave  to  visit  England  or  the  Cape.  But  gambling, 
save  for  a  bottle  or  so  of  champagne,  was  never 
(XMintenanoed. 

If  evidence  were  wanting  to  testify  to  the  in- 
salnbrity  of  tbe  climate,  tbe  stranger  has  only  to 
▼isit  tbe  grave  yard  at  Massulipatam.  There  in- 
deed are  recorded  the  names  and  virtues  of  not  a 
few  of  our  unhappy  countrymen  ^  aye,  and  eountry  • 
women  and  ehildren,  too.  Formerly  a  European 
regiment  used  to  be  stationed  here,  but  the  casual- 


ties amongst  aH  ranks  were  so  great,  that  the 
Government  were  compelled  to  do  away  with  the 
station  and  to  garrison  the  place  exclusively  with 
native  Sep9ys.  Even  these  latter,  if  due  atten- 
tion was  not  paid  to  the  hours  of  drill,  sometimes 
succumbed  to  the  intense  heat  and  exercise,  super- 
added to  the  absurd  costume  that  iusane  regula- 
tions had  condemned  them  to  wear. 

Some  four  miles  from  Massulipatam,  and  border  • 
ing  on  the  sea  coast,  there  was  a  small  convales- 
cent encampment,  which  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
TavishapDondy.  Daring  the  hottest  months 
goodness  preserve  us  from  the  coolest),  the  greater 
number  of  families  resorted  to  this  place,  and  under 
the  umbrageous  foliage  of  a  few  bauian  trees, 
enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  straw-hatted  rusticity. 
Only  one  bungalow  existed,  which  was  devoted 
exclusively  toiii^.  ir.i.ies,  tents  affording  shelter  to 
all  the  gentlemen  thither  resorting.  After  all, 
however,  it  certainly  was  a  great  treat  to  be  en- 
abled for  awhile  to  fiee  the  beat  and  dust  of  that 
city  of  madapollams,  Massulipatam,  and  rusticate 
amongst  tbe  shingles  and  sea  shells,  the  pleasant 
sea  side  odour,  the  unspeakably  beneficial  sea 
breese,  the  crabs,  the  prawns,  and  the  capital 
pomphrets  that  Tavishapoondy  yielded.  But  even 
here  our  enjoyments  were  brought  to  a  speedy  and 
unpleasant  end.  The  old  bungalow,  negleeted 
through  scores  of  years,  harboured  snakes,  scor- 
pions, and  oentipedes,  and  the  first  shower  of  rain 
brought  these  unwelcome  .intruders  swarming 
amongst  the  ladies.  One  child  was  stung— one 
old  lady  frightened  into  fits.  The  result  was  that 
early  next  day  the  place  was  evacuated,  and  we 
were  once  more  grilling  under  the  fiery  inflnenee 
of  tbe  hot  sun  and  the  long  shore  winds. 

An  occasional  visit  to  the  fort  where  the  old 
brigadier  resided  with  his  family — where  also  the 
fort  adjutant,  poor  8.,  dwelt  in  gloomy  solitude,  and 
aet«d  occasionally  as  parson— to  some  extent 
varied  the  wretched  monotony  of  our  life  in  that 
vilest  of  all  vile  Indian  cantonments,  Massulipatam. 
The  very  name  of  the  place  causes  a  thrill 
through  my  blood,  which  even  with  this  long  period 
intervening,  I  can  scaroely  repress. 

For  fevers  and  heat — for  insects  and  want  of 
sleep — for  reptiles,  sand,  and  prickly  pear— for 
want  of  appetite  and  insatiable  unquenchable 
thirst,  commend  us  to  Massulipatam. 


THE    ISLE    OE    MAN. 


Who  has  heard  of,  who  baa  seen,  the  lovely  Isle  of 
Mao,  with  its  poetical  scenery,  clear  atmosphere, 
■ad  oryital  sea, — with  its  hills,  its  glens,  its  long 
and  varied  walks  o'er  hill  and  dale  F 

We  know  the  island  well.  To  us  it  is  an  oasis 
of  life— tbe  one  spot  of  earth  we  love  so  dearly. 
laeh  meunlaiB  saene  an  old  familiar  friend ;  each 


streamlet  murmurs  with  tbe  voice  of  a  companion, 
and  whispers  to  us  of  memories  almost  past  away, 
friends  lost  to  sight,  hopes  and  warm  feelings  long 
since  dead  or  grown  cold.  But  we  must  leave  all 
memories  of  the  past,  aud  give  a  slight  account  of 
the  geographical  and  historical  positipa  of  the  Isk 
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Thia  Island,  as  ererj  one  knows,  is  siluaUd  in  the 
Irish  sea ;  and  is  nearly  equidistant  from  the  three 
adjacent  conntries  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. Its  extreme  length  is  abont  30  miles ;  its 
breadth  12.  A  long  range  of  hills  intersects  the 
island ;  and  terminates  at  either  end  in  the  two 
mountains  of  North  and  South  Barrale.  The  most 
elevated  peak  of  this  chain  is  called  "  Snea-fell"  or 
Snaileld ;  it  is  from  1,700,  to  2,000  feet  in  height, 
and  from  the  summit  a  magnificent  view,  including 
the  distant  outline  of  the  three  adjacent  kingdoms, 
maj  be  obtained.  The  ascent,  particularly  from 
the  Sulby  sjde,  is  easy — and  the  sure  footed  Manx 
horses  or  ponies  will  carry  the  traveller  up  with 
perfect  safety.  Now  that  we  have  mentioned  these 
Manx  quadrupeds,  we  may  as  well  say  one  word  in 
their  favour.  They  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  appearance,  but  they  art  remarkable  for  extreme 
tenacity  of  foot,  the  usual  style  of  their  drivers 
being  to  gallop  down  hills  (strewed  with  loose 
stones,  and  which  can  only  bear  semblance  to  the 
sides  of  mountains)  at  full  pace ;  and  yet  a  Manx 
horse  never  b  known  to  stumble ! 

We  remember  once  being  on  the  summit  of 
Laxey  Hill ;  and  we  were  trembling  as  we  thought 
of  the  descent ;  however,  we  imagined  tlie  driver 
would  drag  his  wheel,  and  get  down  and  lead  his 
horse,  lo  we  made  up  our  minds  to  shut  our  eyes 
and  ding  to  the  jaunting  car  with  all  our  might, 
and  tnist*to  find  ourselves  after  an  interval  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  We  offered  to  get  out  and 
walk,  but  our  charioteer — a  rubicund  Manxman — 
laughed  at  the  notion,  or  smiled  rather  (for  the 
Manx  peasantry  are  very  respectful  in  their  de- 
meanour). **  He*ll  be  all  right,  sure,  my  lady,"  he 
replied ;  but  we  did  not  know  to  whem  the  **  he** 
applied, — whether  to  the  horse,  the  car,  or  our- 
selves ;  so  we  sat  still  resigned,  little  knowing 
what  we  had  to  encounter ;  for  no  sooner  were  we 
fairly  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  with  the  terrific 
descent  before  us,  than  our  Jehu  gathered  up  his 
reins,  shouted  to  his  horse,  slashed  away  with  the 
whip,  and  off  we  were  in  a  regular  Manx  gallop, 
tumblbg  here  and  there,  dashing  from  side  to  side, 
now  in  a  rut  and  now  out  of  one,  until  we  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  hill — safely— yes,  tafely^  and 
without  a  single  broken  bone;  but  with  a  very 
keen  sense  of  relief,  at  having  got  over  this  hill ; 
and  a  very  urgent  wish  to  know  if  there  were  any 
more  like  it  before  us. 

But  to  our  description  of  the  island — or  rather, 
correctly  speaking,  to  our  notice  of  it.  First,  as 
to  the  name — the  "  Isle  of  Man*' — sometimes 
written  with  the  double  final  consonant  '<  Mann." 
This  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  that 
of  "  Mannanen  Mac  Ler,*'  from  whom  the  Manx 
people  date  their  origin,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  original  founder  and  legislator  of 
this  people. 

Now  this  same  Mannanen  Mao  Ler,  or  Mac 

Lir,  or  Mac  Lear,  some  traditions  state  to  have 

been  the  son  of  Alladius,  king  of  Ulster,  and 

•other   to   Fergus,    the    first    of    the   Scottish 


monaroha.  Whether  this  genealogy  of  the  afore- 
said Mannanen  be  correct  or  not,  one  thing  seenn 
certain — that,  in  the  early  Manx  records,  be  is 
described  both  as  a  "  Paynim" — i.  e.  a  heathen,— 
and  a  magician  ;  the  latter  assertion  being  quite  in 
character  with  the  Manx  people,  who  are  a  super- 
stitious race,  and  would  lo^Jk  on  a  magician  with 
reverence,  and  feel  proud  of  dating  their  origm 
from  him. 

This  "Mannanen**  seems  also  to  have  been 
something  of  a  second  Prospero — to  have  kept 
his  island  for  days  together  under  the  friendly 
shadow  of  a  mist  when  any  foe  threatened  inva- 
sion—to have  raised  great  storms  to  ward  off  sail 
inimical,  and  bidden  the  sun  shine  kindly  on  those 
who  visited  his  shores  with  amicable  intent. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  theory  with  regard  to 
this  potent  necromancer,  and  this  theory  is,  thst 
he  was  a  merchant  of  opulence  and  wealth ;  who 
ruled  the  island,  not  through  the  magic  of  his 
wand,  but  the  power  of  his  gold.  This  version  of 
the  tale,  however,  is  unpoetioal ;  so,  as  everything 
connected  with  the  Isle  of  Man  should  breathe  of 
poetry,  we  discard  it. 

Among  the  early,  and  sometimes  questionable, 
records  of  this  island,  we  find  that  the  Draidi 
made  it  their  resort  when  they  fled  from  tea 
Romans  in  Anglesea.  This  fact  is  borne  oat  \^ 
the  frequent  Druidical  remains  in  the  island— h^ 
certain  institutions  and  observances  bearing  token 
of  Druidical  origin.  The  Druids,  in  mere  point 
of  civilisation,  were  of  great  service  to  the  Mau 
people,  and  rescued  them  from  the  seai- 
barbarous  state  in  which  they  found  them ;  but, 
while  advancing  the  cause  of  general  civilisation, 
they  retarded  that  of  the  Christian  religion,  for 
Chnstianity  had  been  introduced  among  the  Manx 
before  this  period. 

The  Druids  were  successful  in  their  effoita  ii 
this  respect,  until  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, when  Rome  sent  her  emissaries  to  the  iaUnd, 
and  finally  aucceeded  in  establishing  her  own  faith 
there.  8o  much  for  the  early  ecelesiaatical  con- 
stitution. Now  we  come  to  the  noonarchieal  go- 
vernment, which  we  shall  state  aa  briefly  as 
possible : — 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  centnj, 
Orry,  a  Danish  prince,  hwvag  achieved  other  vic- 
tories, determined  on  the  conquest  of  tiie  Isle  of 
Man.  He  succeeded  in  his  determinatioo,  and 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  "Rei 
Mannitt  et  Insular om.**  King  Orry  died  after  a 
time,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son ,  and  then  by 
a  line  of  Danish  and  Norwegian  kings,  who  at 
last  surrendered  the  island  to  Alexander  the  Third, 
of  Scotland,  for  the  sum  of  4000  marks — £3,566 
13s.  sterling.  The  Manx  people,  bovrmrer,  did 
not  submit  unresistingly  to  the  Seot^ah  yoke; 
internal  quarrels  and  rebellions  were  the  ooose- 
queuces,  until  Edward  L  seized  on  the  island,  asd 
gave  it  to  John  Baliol,  to  be  held  by  him  aa  a  ftef 
of  the  crown.  Robert  Bruce  afterwmrds  reco- 
vered it ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  Edward  n.   After 
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tlu8»  bj  grant,  or  otherwise,  the  island  came  into 
the  possession  of  several  noble  families,  and 
ikiallj  became  the  property  of  the  Slanlej  family, 
one  of  whom  was  created  fkrl  of  Derby  by  Henry 
VI Ly  of  England.  The  courageous  conduct  of  a 
lady  of  this  house,  in  defending  Castle  Rusheu 
against  the  Parliamentary  forces  of  England, 
daring  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  is  a  well-known 
bifttorical  fact. 

From  the  Derby  family,  through  the  female  line 
of  sucoessioD,  it  descended  to  James,  second  Duke 
of  Athol.  With  some  alterations  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  revenue,  this  family  retained  possession 
of  it  nntil  1829,  when  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
intarest  in  the  island  was  purchased  by  the  Eug- 
Uah  Government  for  the  sum  of  £416,000.  It 
would  appear,  by  the  tone  of  the  Mam  ballads  of 
that  day,  that  this  purchase  of  their  island  by  the 
Britbh  crown  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  the 
inhabitants.  One  of  their  songs,  conveying  this 
idea,  runs  thus : — 

For  the  babet  nnbom  will  me  the  day 
Tint  the  lato  of  Maon  vm  sold  amqr ; 
For  there^s  oe'er  ao  old  wife  that  lovet  a  dram, 
Bat  what  will  lament  for  the  Isle  of  Mann. 

This  poetical  effusion  does  not  present  a  very 
flattering  view  of  the  *'  old  wives"  of  the  Manx 
land.  We  must  hope  that  under  the  British  rule 
they  have  improved. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  island  are  Douglas, 
CaaUeiown,  Peel,  and  Kamsey.  Douglas  far  ex- 
ceeds the  others  in  sise  and  population,  and  is  the 
diief  seat  of  commerce.  It  is  beautifully  situated, 
on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  possesses  both  a 
harbour  and  a  pier,  the  latter  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£d9,000.  Publio  schools,  libraries,  mechanics*  in- 
stiktttioBS,  and,  in  fact,  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
aboond  in  Douglas,  as  well  as  churches  and  chapels 
of  every  sect  and  denomination.  The  town  itself 
(the  old  town  we  mean)  consists  of  long  and  irre- 
gular streets,  and  is  anything  but  inviting  m 
appearance ;  but  new  streets  and  squares  have  of 
late  years  been  built,  and  they  are  a  great  im- 
provement  on  the  old  localities. 

There  are  several  good  hotels;  the  '* Castle 
Mona,'*  and  the  Fort  Ann  are  considered  the  best. 
The  former  of  these  was  originally  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  was  built  by  him  at  a  cost 
of  £S5,000.  It  is  a  magnificent  buildings  standing 
in  its  own  grounds,  and  looks,  like  what  it  was  once, 
a  fine  old  ducal  mansion. 

Oaatletowo,  the  scene  of  insular  Government, 
may  be  considered  the  next  point  of  importance  in 
the  island.  It  was  originally  called  "  Rushen.'* 
The  principal  object  of  interest  here  b  the  Castle ; 
^  Castle  Rushen,"  now  used  as  a  [inson,  and  also 
containing  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  various  courts  of  law.  This  edidoe,  which  is  in 
perfect  preservation,  is  of  Danish  architecture ;  the 
date  of  its  erection  b  placed  somewhere  about 
947 ;  bat  this  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

Castletown  also  contains  several  excellent  schools, 
as  well  as  King  William's  College,,  founded  in  1S30, 


where  a  good  solid  education  may  be  obtaiu 
very  low  rat*. 

Next  we  notice  Peel — a  mere  fishing 
situated  on  the  West  coast  of  the  island,  • 
importance,  known  only  as  being  the  due 
of  the  herring  fishery — interesting  from  the 
of  its  situation  on  a  bold  rocky  coast,  and  fi 
holding  the  ruins  of  its  venerable  castle ; 
of  sad  associations ;  rendered  famous  by  tb< 
ceration  of  many  noble  prisoners ;  among  th 
illustrious  of  whom  may  be  named  the  unfoi 
Eleanor  Cobham,  Duchess  of  Glo'ster,  vrl 
condemned  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  an 
tenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  by  Henry 

We  have  been  in  the  dungeon,  which  for  fc 
years  was  the  sad  scene  of  this  unhappy 
anguish.  We  have  paced  up  and  down  its  j 
length ;  looked  from  its  narrow  port- hole  wi 
on  the  broad  expanse  of  sea,  the  only  thing  ^ 
listened  to  the  sullen  plash  of  the  waves  i 
the  rooks  and  walls,  and  wondered  at  man* 
ranee  and  savage  cruelty,  in  condemning  a  v 
a  creature  bred  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  reare 
tenderness  and  care,  to  so  horrible  a  fate, 
idiotic,  so  foul  a  chaige. 

There  is  a  legend  connected  with  this 
which  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  hei 
is  said  that,  in  olden  times,  when  the  cast 
fully  garrisoned,  a  black  dog — a  spectre  hoi 
grim  and  threatening  aspect— each  night 
from  his  goblin  territory,  and  traversing  th< 
stony  passage  leading  from  the  captain's  qi 
to  the  guard-room,  squatted  his  unwelcome 
or  presence  (whichever  may  be  most  oonsistei 
his  goblin  nature)  before  the  guard-room  fin 
maining  there  till  cockcrow,  and  then  ret 
whence  and  as  he  came.  One  night  (so  the 
goes)  a  soldier,  rendered  most  valiant  tl 
the  medium  of  his  potations,  determined  t 
this  dreaded  hound ;  and  for  that  purpose  fo 
him  along  the  stony  passage  we  have  alreadj 
tioned.  What  happened  is  not  recorded, 
is  supposed  that  he  had  entered  into  some 
struggle  with  the  spectre,  for  on  his  return 
the  guard-room,  he  was  speechless.  He  nei 
covered  from  his  midnight  adventure,  but  < 
few  days  after,  without  disclosing  what  1 
seen,  qr  what  had  happened  to  him.  Now  t 
the  legend,  and  all  lovers  of  poetry  will,  of  ( 
yield  it  implicit  credence.  For  our  own  pi 
we  can  say  is  that  we  have  walked  throu| 
passage,  taken  the  same  route  as  the  s] 
hound,  but  not  having  met  him,  or  seen  any 
of  him,  we  are  not,  on  our  own  individual  r 
sibility,  prepared  to  corroborate  the  tale. 

Peel  Castle  is  built  on  a  rocky  island,  whi 
scarcely  be  called  such,  as  it  is  only  separates 
small  sound  from  the  mainUnd. 

Ramsey,  is  the  last  place  of  which,  for  th 
sent,  we  shall  give  any  particular  account, 
town  is  on  the  eastern,  or   opposite   side  < 
island,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Peel.     Wi 
bright  blue  bay  before  it,  stretching  far  ai 
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awaj — ^the  rockj  heftdlands  of  Mftngbokl  pronon- 
torj,  and  the  point  of  Ajre,  bounding  the  view  on 
either  eide ;  the  great  hilie  towering  behind,  and 
looking  down  on  the  little  plaee  ae  if  thej  loTed  to 
•taod  there  and  protect  it — Ramsej  it  aa  beaatiful 
a  spot  as  homan  mind  could  desire.  Then  its 
glens,  and  vaileja,  and  monntain  walks — its  trick- 
ling streams,  and  tiny  waterfalls  I  Bamsej,  with 
all  thj  faults,  thon  art  aterj  lofdj  plaee,  and  we 
lof  e  thee  very  dearly  still.  We  reooUeot  thy  glo- 
rions  bay,  with  the  bright  moon  shining  on  it,  and 
making  it  seem  like  a  sea  of  magic  light — and  that 
moon,  no  moon  was  e? er  so  bright  as  the  moon 
whieh  shone  in  Ramsey. 

But  in  connection  with  this  town,  a  tale  cones 
into  our  mind  ;  a  tragedy  of  humble  life — one  of 
those  sad  events  which  hoM  a  world  of  woe,  and 
yet  which  excite  in  the  callous  multitude  no 
stronger  expression  of  sympathy  than  a  earelesa 
"  poor  thing,'*  simply  because  the  snf  erer  was  one  of 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  field,  and  not  a  prised 
exotic  of  the  hothonse  of  the  world  1 

On  the  road  between  Ramsey  and  Peel  stood  a 
large,  gloomy  house,  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige 
now  remains.  It  was,  in  the  days  of  which  we 
write,  an  inn,  kept  by  two  old  people  of  the  name 
of  Christian,  who  lived  there  with  their  danghter 
Kate,  a  very  beautiful  girl  of  some  seventeen  snm- 
ners.  How  this  Kate^  with  her  laughing  blue 
eyes  and  dimpled  smile,  and  thoee  cheeks  that 
literally  seemed  to  have  stolen  the  bloom  from  the 
roses,  which  flowered  all  around  the  latticed 
window  of  her  bedroom,  could  be  the  child  of  any 
persons  so  dry,  hard,  and  forbidding  as  Roger 
Christian  and  his  wife,  remains  a  mystery,  which 
the  country  people  resolved  by  imputing  to  the 
fairies  (all  Manx  people  believe  devontly  in  faries) 
the  sin  of  having  changed  one  of  their  own  race 
for  the  progeny  of  the  innkeeper. 

Whether  this  were  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
Kate  was  just  about  as  beautiful  as  aught  of 
mortal  clay  could  be — and  this  her  old  father,  with 
even  bis  blind  eyes,  could  see — and  even  more 
than  that  he  could  see,  and  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not 
see  to  some  good  purpose,  that  a  certain  young 
Lord  Roland,  who  had  come  to  the  island  to 
escape  from  various  unpleasant  consequences  of  a 
reckless  life,  resulting  from  unliquidated  bills  and 
the  like,  was  winning  poor  Kate's  heart.  Now 
good  Kate  Chnstian,  with  all  her  goodness  and 
all  her  beauty,  was  no  fitting  mate  for  one  of  a 
noble  stock ;  and  so  Lord  Roland  himself  felt ; 
yet  he  still  sat,  and  talked,  and  sang  with  the  girl ; 
still  looked  on  her  lovely  face,  with  eyes  which 
spoke  the  admiration  his  tongue  also  uttered. 

And  Elate  almost  worshipped  him.  Had  any 
told  her  that  he  would  have  wronged  her,  she 
would  have  laughed  them  to  scorn.  She  never 
thought  how  their  intimacy  would  end ;  she  did 
not  feel  herself  worthy  of  being  his  wife,  such  a 
thought  would  have  seemed  presumption  to  her ; 
but  anything  except  the  wife— her  mind  was  too 
pure  even  to  oonceive  or  entertain  that  thought. 


But  these  attaefamenta  cchm  oa  very  i 
and  so  it  was  in  the  present  instance. 

She  still  walked  with  him  in  the  dear  mooa- 
light,  and  listened  to  him  as  he  talked  to  her,  sad 
questioned  him  of  all  that  her  mind  orated  to 
know — for  Lord  Roland  had  a  dear  and  eultinted 
intellect,  and  chained  the  girl  to  him  as  maeh  bj 
its  strength  as  by  anything  else. 

But  a  dreadful  trial  was  in  store  for  Kate;  i 
trial  she  had  never  expected.  An  old  uade  of 
Lord  Roland's  died,  and  left  him  the  whole  of  his 
vast  property.  Of  course  this  deared  away  all 
necessity  on  hb  part  for  a  lengthened  residence  ia 
the  Isle  of  Man ;  he  had  learned  to  love  her— 
perhaps  we  might  say  he  had  contraeted  the  habit 
of  loving  her,  for  very  often,  after  all,  what  is  mi^ 
taken  for  love  Is  nothing  bbotc  than  a  habit  Ws 
are  thrown  constantly  with  aome  one,  and  ws 
natnraUy  k>ok  for  the  daily  oompanionship  of  that 
one,  and  we  miss  anch  when  we  cannot  hafe  it 
But  this  is  not  love ;  it  is  the  moek  gem  ;  ths 
diamond  paste ;  contrast  it  with  the  red  stooe, 
and  its  cheat  appears ;  subjeel  it  to  some  testi  sod 
its  real  vdue  ia  discovered. 

Lord  Roland  thought  a  great  deal  about  going 
away,  but  he  never  thought  of  taking  her  with 
him  and  making  her  his  wife — no,  now  he  was  a 
rich  man  he  felt  that  could  never  be.  WhiW 
poor,  and  when  he  had  before  hia  th«  piospait  of 
spending  his  life  in  the  island^  be  Inaeied  ahe 
might  be  his  amusement,  his  toy ;  bnt  now,  whan 
she  seemed  to  stand  between  him  and  hia  fonair 
frienda  and  companions,  why  it  waa  a  difcreat 
affair.  At  fiiat  he  ladced  the  eoun^e  to  tdt  Kata 
that  he  waa  going  away  ftrom  hei;  but  he  broke  it 
to  her  by  degrees — at  first  he  spc^  of  thn  "pro- 
bability of  being  obliged  to  leave  for  a  ahott  tia^ 
— and  even  that  drove  a  dagger  te  poor  Kate*s 
heart — then  he  hinted  at  the  day  wh^  he  wodd 
be  obliged  to  go— and  Kate  eould  have  drappsd 
as,  with  outward  cdm,  she  listened  to  him. 

<*  Ion  wiU  soon  be  back,  dear  RdaDd,**  she 
would  say,  "soon  be  hack,  the  ann  will  never 
shine  on  me  while  yon  are  gone.*' 

**It  shone  on  yon  before  I  came  Kntn;  you 
would  soon  forget  me.**  But  he  did  not  bdrnva 
what  he  uttered ;  in  his  vile  »^lft»l>fffiw^  he  did  not 
wish  to  believe  it. 

At  last  a  letter  came  from  his  moth»  m^nking 
bis  instant  return.  He  showed  it  to  Kate ;  ha 
told  her  he  could  linger  no  longer-^and  whnt  did 
the  poor  child  do  P  She  dung  to  him  in  agony 
of  grief;  she  besought  him  not  to  leave  her;  aba 
had  aa  instinctive  feding  tliat  the  diamond  ^i  has 
affection  would  not  stand  the  test — the  one  great 
test  of  absence — she  offered,  nay,  she  impioied, 
to  be  allowed  to  go  with  him — she  set  aside  every 
feeling  which  should  have  made  her  drive  him 
from  her,  and  she  offered  to  accompany  him — ear- 
thing— so  that  she  need  not  part  from  him.  And 
he  basely  profited  by  her  devotion,  and  aooepitnd 
the  fearful  aacrifice.  Weeks  pasaed  on  ^daUj; 
yet  Lord  Rdand  atill  lingecwi  near  Kata. 
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1m  ftU  awdottt  4rtxmt  her — for  her  sireet 
did  not  at  all  times  now  wear  its  s  mnj 
it  became  sad,  Terj  sad-^and  a  saiile 
lit  up  those  h>TeIy  ejes,  save  when  thej 
lc»oked  into  Boland's,  and  reflected  his  glauee. 

On  n  elear  and  balmy  night,  a  summer  night  in 
tlM  Ue  of  Man,  they  walked  together  along  the 
elilEi  whieh  lead  frem  Kamsay  towards  the  point 
of  Ayve.  The  path  was  broken  and  uneven ;  but 
K»ie  did  not  raind,  for  Boland's  arm  was  round 
h^,  and  she  oould  not  fall  wbUe  upheld  by  him. 
AJa%  poor  gill !  her  greatest  fall  was  caused  by 
liifli.  At  times  something  very  like  a  sob  would 
OQBM  from  her,  and  there  were  large  drops  rolling 
dovB  her  pallid  eheeks.  How  could  he  cause  such 
aaguish,  when  he  had  the  power  of  transforming  it 
to  pure  and  spotless  joy  P  How  could  he  refrain 
from  saying — ''  Mine,  Kate,  mine — my  own,  my 
wife ;  let  the  whole  world  stand  between  us  with 
lis  8q[»histry  and  its  false  dootrines  of  eonvention- 
aUty-^with  its  sneer,  and  pride,  and  oowardiceP" 
Bat  he  did  not  do  this.  He  feared  to  hold  up  to 
the  world,  as  the  future  Lady  Roland,  the  simple, 
unknown  Manx  girl,  while  he  did  not  fear  (that 
which  was  a  far  more  worthy  object  for  fear)  to 
break  her  heart,  and  sin  in  doing  that. 

"  Kate— dear  Kate*' — and  his  cruel  voice,  cruel 
in  its  tone  of  mocking^  cheating  kindness,  whis- 
pered to  her — "  Kate !  look  up,  dear  love  ! — ^you 
do  not  repent  this  compact  between  us ;  surely 
jou,  Kate,  reared  in  this  wild  spot,  are  above  the 
^aneies  of  the  world.  Nay,  dear — do  you  doubt 
me  ?  Do  you  deem  that,  because  no  priestly  cere- 
siony  has  passed  between  us,  I  can  forget,  forsake 
jou  ?  Speak,  and  say  if  this  little  trembling  hand 
oould  be  mine  more  exclusively  for  the  fancied  tie 
of  the  golden  marriage  circlet  ?*' 

What  could  she  answer,  poor  child  P  She  was 
unskilled  in  the  cheating  sophistry  he  used.  She 
felt  all  she  wished  to  utter,  but  lacked  courage  to 
tell  him  all  she  felt. 

*'  Look  up,  Kate  dear** — and  he  smiled  on  her ; 
**  I  shall  not  be  gone  for  long,  and  then,  when  I 
return,  our  future  life  will  be  spent  here,  wandering 
along  these  lovely  shores,  listening  to  the  rippling 
of  the  dancing  waves,  and  the  distant  cry  of  the 
aad  sea  bird,  who  calls  its  absent  mate ;  and  we 
shall  feel  for  the  poor  lonely  bird,  Kate,  and,  look- 
ing into  each  other's  eyes,  whisper — '  Even  thus  we 
were  absent,  lonely,  once  ;  but  that  time  is  past.'  " 
"Roland** — and  she  clung  more  closely  to  him 
— **  why  must  you  go  to  that  great  noisy  town, 
where  everything  will  make  you  forget  me  P  Can 
jou  not  be  happy  here — as  happy  t»  you  have  been 
hitherto  P** 

He  shrank'  from  her  question  and  her  pleading 
glance ;  for  e? en  then  he  was  looking  forward  to 
the  morrow  as  the  time  of  his  departure. 

"  Kate,'*  he  said,  *'  I  mnsi  leave  you  for  a  time. 
Don't  think  of  the  sorrow  of  our  parting — look  for 
the  joy  of  our  meeting  again.'* 

But  Kate  could  not  obey  him.  She  did  not 
complain  agab,  however ;  she  did  not  again  ask  to 


go  with  him.  She  had  pled  to  him  ts  tmi— -and 
now  she  would  suffer  rather  than  again  crave  that 
which  he  denied.  So  she  lay  tliere  on  bis  shoulder, 
very  still  and  quiet,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but 
his  departure.  Every  feeling  of  earth  was  eni bo- 
died in  that  one  thought. 

As  she  walked  home,  she  seemed  in  a  kind  of 
dream ;  for  when  he  spoke  she  did  not  answer  him, 
but  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  some  distant  spot. 
Suddenly  she  stopped,  and  trembled  violently. 

'*  Koland  !" — her  voice  was  in  a  whisper — **  do 
you  hear  that  low,  mournful,  melancholy  cbaunt, 
coming  Kke  the  breath  of  the  southern  wind  over 
sea  and  land  P  Can  yon  not  hear  it,  as  it  dies 
away  and  then  swells  again  on  the  trembling 
senses  P  It  teUs  of  woe — of  death.  There  I — see 
you  not  that  tall  spectral  form  stridmg  from  peak 
to  peak  of  yon  distant  mountains  P— and  that  scream 
echoing  through  the  rooky  glenP  Roland  I  you 
must  hear  that ! — but,'*  and  she  flung  his  hand 
impatiently  away,  '*  you  are  of  southern  blood,  and 
your  dull  senses  open  not  to  the  fairy  sounds  of 
our  isUind." 

He  looked  at  her  in  alarm.  Her  wild  excite- 
ment startled  him :  her  face  was  pale  as  death ; 
her  lips  moved;  she  had  forgotten  him — every- 
thing— in  the  vivid  pictures.of  her  own  imagination. 
She  walked  on  quickly  beside  him,  until  they  came 
to  one  of  those  breaches  or  valleys  which  intersect 
the  oliffB.  For  a  moment  she  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  predpioe ;  she  staggered,  and  ¥rould  have 
fallen,  but  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

'*Kate!'*  She  seemed  to  be  awaking  from  a 
dream. 

"I  fancied,  dear  Roland,**  she  said,  "that  I 
was  alone,  that  you  had  left  me,  and  the  elfls 
guardians  of  the  island  seemed  to  lead  me  on 
whither  I  knew  not ;  but  come,  Roland,  the  fsney 
is  passed  away  now.*' 

He  led  her  carefully  on,  and  for  the  flrst  time^ 
perhaps,  he  felt  as  seriously  towards  her  as  such  a 
man  could  feel.  He  even  thought,  could  he  ven- 
ture  to  marry  her  P  He  had  spent  many  and  many 
a  happy  month  with  her,  but  marriage  was  a 
different  thing.  *'She  would  not  be  happy  ia 
his  station  of  Hfe,'*  he  argued.  "She  would 
meet  with  perpetual  mortifications  and  slights.'* 

All  sophistry !  He  oould  have  made  her  happy 
anywbere,  and  he  knew  it  only  too  weU. 

Within  the  next  four  and  twenty  hours,  Roland 
stood  on  the  pier  at  Douglas.  And  Kate  !  poor 
forsaken  Kate,  wept  in  her  Ramsey  home,  until 
she  wept  her  tears  away ;  and  then  her  grief 
became  too  deep,  for  this  expression  of  her 
woe. 

Weeks  and  months  passed,  and  Roland  lingered 
still  in  London.  Could  he  be  expected  to  remem- 
ber poor  lonely  Kate  P  He — surrounded  with  a 
thousand  objects  of  inierest,  was  it  reasmiablc  tc 
expect  this,  of  him;  the  mere  man  of  pleasure  to 
cling  to  that  one  gentle,  loving  nature  P  Whcs 
first  he  went  away,  she  believed  he  would  come 
back  very  soon ;  then  when  that  Jiope  faded,  she 
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dtill  thought  uo  great  lime  would  pa&s  without 
}iis  seeing  her ;  in  its  tara  that  hope  died  also. 
Stilly  daj  by  day,  she  looked  for  him,  for  her  heart 
was  sick  with  waiting. 

She  was  frieadless,  too— an  outcast ;  the  de- 
serted paramour  was  nought  but  an  object  of  eon« 
tempt ;  none  were  found  like  the  one  QreitMaster 
to  take  her  kindly  by  the  hand,  And  with  encou- 
ragement to  do  well,  say,  "  Qo  and  sin  no  more.** 
No ;  she  was  down  in  the  world,  and  the  world 
trod  on  her  harshly.  Her  parents,  also,  dealt 
hardly  with  her.  She  was  a  cause  of  mortification 
to  them,  and  they  seemed  to  hate  her.  The 
villagers  whispered  that  Lord  Roland's  gold  might 
hare  bought  back  their  favour ;  perhaps  it  might ; 
gold  can  buy  almost  anything ! 

At  last  a  year  had  passed  ;  a  year,  which  had 
faded  the  bloom  on  Kate's  checks^  and  dimmed 
the  light  of  her  laughing  eyes. 

Upon  a  wild  and  angry  night,  the  Scotch  packet 
boat,  crossing  from  Liverpool,  became  the  play- 
thing of  the  stormy  waters.  Driven  on  the 
rocky  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  she  struck ;  and 
then  the  mad  waves  seemed  to  vent  their  fury  on 
this  fated  vessel.  All  hope  of  rescue  to  the  un- 
bi^^py  passengers  was  over,  for  no  boat  could  put 
out  to  their  aid.  Slowly  the  wounded  vessel 
drifted  down  the  Ramsey  coast,  struggling  to  save 
the  precious  human  burden  within  her — struggling 
uselessly,  for  sne  was  filling  fast.  With  a  look  of 
despair — a  heart  of  despair — the  captain  ordered 
all  hands  to  take  to  the  boats.  His  order  was 
obeyed,  and  through  that  fearful  sea,  the  wearied 
crew,  piloted  their  shrinking  burden  towards  the 
friendly  shore.  But  that  shore  was  at  a  distance^ 
and  ere  it  could  be  reached,  the  boats  (with  one 
exception)  had  been  swamped  by  those  hungry  waves. 
That  one  remaining  freight  of  human  Ufe  strug- 
gled on  still ;  it  neared  the  bay,  almost  grated  on 
the  shore,  when  a  white  crested  billow,  with  a 
sullen  roar,  came  on,  bearing  to  it  the  fate  of  its 
companions. 

The  night,  with  its  dark  horror^  rolled  away, 
and  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  shores  of 
Bamsey.  How  could  it  smile  so  brightly  over  the 
terror  of  the  previous  night  ? — over  the  terror  of 
the  coming  day  ?  over  the  ghastly  object  which  lay 
in  poor  Kate's  way  as  she  slowly  walked  along 
that  beach. 

There,  before  her,  firmly  clasped  in  the  embrace 
of  death,  lay  two  beings  of  human  mould.  A 
feeling— of  what  she  |could  not  define— tempted 
her  to  look  on  their  ghastly  faces ;  she  stooped, 
and  raised  that  which  she  feared  the  most  to  gaze 
at.  It  was  him,  himself — her  dearly  loved 
Boland,  whom  she  bad  so  longed  for  and  expected. 
And  closely  clinging  to  him  lay  a  gentle  creature ; 
his  arm  round  jier,  and  her  golden  ringlets 
coiling  themselves  about  his  head  and  neck. 

Kate  tried  to  drag  her  from  him  with  the  fierce 
impulse  of  a  jealousy  which  even  that  sight  could 
not  disarm. 

••  What  right  had  she  to  rest  in  those  arms,  which 


iuUfe  had  clasped  Kate  f^  How  coukishedsreU} 
die  in  his  embrace,  who  had  sought  and  woa  poor 
Kate  ?"  and  again  she  tried  to  separate  the  ioaiii- 
mate  forms.  But  Death  was  stronger  thsn  erea 
Kate's  frantic  jealousy  ;  and  Death  had  said  to  those 
two  of  his  victims,  **  Ye  ne'er  ehall  sunder  more.** 
Wildly  Kate  called  on  the  grim  monsroh  to  aid 
her;  wildly  the  implored  him  now  to  free  her  in 
her  misery ;  and  then  she  argued  with  him— 

**  Could  you  not  have  cast  him  on  these  shores,** 
she  cried,  '*  while  yet  the  dim  spark  of  floating  life 
lingered  P  and  mated  me  to  him  as  joa  hafe 
blessed  her.  She  might  have  valued  life  witbost 
him,  for  she  had  no  lingering  thought  to  make 
that  life  a  torture ;  she  could  have  lif ed  witboot 
him,  for  that  golden  drde  on  her  dainty  finger 
proves  that  she  had  no  lingering  thought  of  Urn 
in  her  mind,  which  nude  her  hold  herself  is 
loathing  when  not  blinded  by  his  presence." 

She  knelt  down,  and  took  the  odd  hand  of  tk 
young  creature,  whom  very  justly  she  felt  to  be 
Lord  Roland's  bride.  She  drew  the  wedding 
ring  from  it,  and  placed  it  on  her  own  hand ;  andtf 
it  met  her  eye,  she  knelt  down  and  kissed  tiie  pile 
brow  of  him  whom  she  had  loved  so  inteoselj. 

"Roland,  I  sinned  for  the^*'  she  whispered,  as 
though  he  could  have  heard  her.  "  ^oold  to 
heaven  it  bad  been  my  fate  to  be  linked  to  tbee  in 
death.  Happier  thus  than  living  on  this  sad  eaitii 
without  thee,"  and  she  phused  her  arm  ouder  his 
cold  head ;  but  her  hand  touched  the  forehead  of 
the  pure  young  wife.  KtXe  started  as  if  a  riper 
had  stung  her,  and  again  a  fierce  bok  of  soger 
crossed  her  face. 

"  Will  you  come  between  bim  and  me  nov,** 
she  cried,  "  will  yon  stand  nearer  to  him  erea  ii 
the  grave  than  I  shall?"  and  her  wihi  f see  looked 
wilder  still  with  despair. 

"  Did  yon  love  him  as  I  did  ?  What  did  ye  fo^ 
sake  for  him  ?  Name,  or  friends,  or  the  respeet 
of  your  own  proud  heart?  I  gave  up  aU. 
Would  you  have  taken  him  without  bis  title  or  his 
gold  P  I  trow  not ;  but  I  would  have  linked  ny 
fate  to  his,  had  I  been  obliged  to  toil  for  the  rei7 
bread  he  ate.'*  And  again  she  kissed  the  dead, 
cold  face — again  and  again. 

But  news  of  the  wreck  had  flown  to  thetovn; 
people  came  to  the  shore  to  see  the  vestiges  of 
it,  and  Kate  herself  led  them  to  the  place,  where 
lay  Lord  Ronald  and  his  young  bride. 

"Ye  must  take  them  away,"  she  said,  "and 
give  them  that  burial  which  the  heavens  refuse !" 
And  she  parted,  the  hair  on  Lord  Roland's  bcov, 
and  arranged  it  as  he  had  worn  it  in  life. 

They  recognised  him  at  once,  and  whispered  his 
name — and  bent  their  looks  to  the  ground,  for 
they  knew  what  Kate's  grief  must  be.  Then  thej 
took  them  away  to  their  burial;  they  placed  them 
in  their  last  narrow  home,  and  Kute  stood  by  aad 
saw  the  earth  fill  up  the  pit.  She  watched  all  with  a 
tearless  eye,  an  unquivering  lip ;  and  then,  when 

all  was  finished,  she  walked  away  again  to  the 
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tace  irliere  she  had  firsi  found  ibem.  There  slie 
(mained  all  day, — so  cold  and  motionless. 

That  day  came  to  a  close ;  and  she  remained 
lere  stilL  None  came  to  seek  her — none  felt  for 
er ;  she  was  an  outcaat  by  her  own  act,  and  pity, 
larity  seemed  not  to  exist  for  her.  Night  tbr^w 
s  sable  mantle  over  the  earth — then  Kate  rose 
id  ascended  the  cliffs  which  border  the  bay. 

*'  Here  I  spent  the  last  night  with  him/'  she 
lid,  "  here  1  And  the  mooa  shone  then  as  it 
lines  now.  Ob,  my  sad  heart  must  surely  break 
ith  its  great  woe,  to  have  lived  through  so  many 
lonths — clinging  to  the  belief  that  he  wonld  re- 
iru  and  clasp  me  to  bis  heart,  and  look  into  my 
f es,  and  call  me  his,  his  own !  And  then  to 
nd  him  as  I  have  found  him — aye,  faithless,  faith- 
»s  to  me!  sworn  to  another,  but  dead — to 
le!"  And  she  threw  herself  down  on  the 
ery  spot  where  once  before,  on  that  last  night  of 
beir  interriev,  he  had  sat  by  her. 

Then  alow,  plaintiTe  cry  came o*er  the  murraur- 
ig  waters— once,  twice, — ^and  it  ceased.  Kate 
eard  it  well^  and  for  the  first  time  since  Eoland  left 
be  smiled — smOed  peacefully,  happily. 

''  I  hear  thee  agab,  thou  unseen  spirit,'*  she  said, 
'I  listen  once  more  to  thy  now  welcome  warning, 
relcome  becaose  this  time  thy  knell  tolls  for  me 
-thy  plaintive  cry  is  but  my  death  dirge.  I  am 
eady  to  eome  at  thy  bidding,  I  have  lived  past  all 
►f  life  worth  living  for.  Farewell !  Earth,  you 
u>Id  nothing  that  can  enchain  me  now  !" 


The  following  morning  she  had  not  returned  to 
ler  home.  She  was  sought  in  vain,  no  tidings  of 
ler  were  ever  heard.  Some  fishermen,  it  seems, 
^ad  on  that  evening  fancied  they  saw  a  dark  object 
Soating  out  to  sea ;  they  had  pulled  after  it,  but 
M  missed  it.  Her  fate  then  became,  and  conti- 
Boes  a  mystery.  The  villagers  ascribed  her  disap- 
pearance to  the  same  cause  as  her  birth,  and  con- 
jectured that  she  bad  returned  to  her  elfin  compa- 
oions  and  progenitors. 

Whatever  her  fate,  no  more  was  heard  of  her. 
^  a  few  months,  the  bouse  she  lived  in  became 
leserted ;  the  old  people  who  bad  passed  for  her 
parents  left,  and  went  to  Douglas ;  but  no  one 
voald  live  in  the  house.  It  was  said  to  be  haunted, 
uid  maidens  who  walked  there  at  night,  listening  to 
the  vows  which  were  breathed  into  their  willing 
cars  by  those  who  sought  to  win  them,  told  of  a 
ghastly  face  which  they  had  seen,  of  a  pale  band 
through  which  the  moonlight  streamed,  and  on 
which  a  wedding  ring  glistened,  raised  in  an  atti- 
tude of  warning.  Years  passed,  and  the  house  fell 
mto  decay,  and  the  name  of  Kate  Christian  became 
nothing  but  a  sad  memory. 

That  superstition  which  we  have  noted,  of  ascrib* 
ing  to  a  particukr  fairy,  the  prototype  of  the 
Irish  banshee,  and  the  Scottish  "  brownie,"  called 
by  the  Manx  the  "  phynnodderee,"  the  power  of 
forewammg  death,  is  a  very  favourite  theme  with 
them.  The  attributes  of  the  banshee  or  "brownie," 


and  especially  of  the  latter,  are  all  benevolent; 
and  ,the  pbyunodderee  seems  to  be  a  very  good 
sort  of  a  spirit ;  mysteriously  threshing  corn,  col- 
lecting strayed  sheq>,  and  performing  similar  good 
natured  offices.  Formerly  it  was  a  custom  with 
all  pious  Manx  people — we  say  pious,  because  it 
was  regarded  in  that  light ^to  place  bread  and 
water  every  night  before  going  to  bed  for  the 
fairies.  The  cottage  doors  were  left  open  to  facili- 
tate their  entrance,  and  all  means  of  winning  their 
good  graces  were  adopted.  But,  unfortunately, 
others  besides  the  fairies  entered  the  open  doors, 
and  availed  themselves  not  only  of  the  bread  pro* 
vided  for  the  goblins,  but  of  other  things  besides ; 
so  the  Manx  people  have  been  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue their  midnight  fairy  feasts,  and  resort  to  the 
very  wise  but  unpoetical  precaution  of  bolts  and 
locks  on  their  windows  and  doors,  and  of  fastening 
them  too. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Ramsey  abounds  with 
beautiful  walks.  We  remember  an  adventure 
which  once  happened  to  us  in  one  of  these  walks, 
which  will  scarcely  be  believed  by  enlightened 
English  people.  We  mention  it  in  illustration  of 
the  singularly  unambitious  and  inert  temperament 
of  some  of  the  peasantry  of  the  mountains.  We 
had  strayed  from  the  high  road,  and  followed  the 
course  of  the  mountain  stream,  which  carried  us 
through  a  valley  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the  hills 
leading  to  Snafield.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot,  so 
quiet  and  lonely,  nothing  but  the  rippling  stream 
at  our  feet,  and  the  great  mountains  towering 
above,  and  making  us  feel  very  insignificant.  The 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  its  poetry,  and  its  stillness 
tempted  us  to  go  on,  so  we  walked  in  the  same  di- 
rection for  perhaps  another  half  mile. 

Now  we  were  completely  within  the  mountains ; 
they  shut  us  up  on  e?ery  side,  and  although  we 
could  not  be  more  than  four  miles  from  Elamsey, 
still  we  seemed  to  be  as  completely  separated  from 
it  as  if  it  bad  never  existed.  We  sat  down  on 
the  trunk  of  an  old  tree  and  began  to  feel  for  the 
first  time  that  we  had  been  walking  a  very  long 
way ;  then  we  remembered  that  we  had  just  as 
far  to  walk  back  again ;  and  wished  we  could 
meet  with  some  friendly  peasant  tongue  to  put  us 
in  the  way  of  getting  back  by  some  quicker,  easier 
route.  A  cottage  seemed  a  forlorn  hope;  we 
looked  on  each  side  of  us,  but  could  discover 
nothing  like  a  human  habitation,  and  we  were  just 
going  to  give  up  the  search  and  return  by  the  way 
we  came,  when  a  welcome  stream  of  blue  smoke 
curling  up  from  among  the  trees  met  our  eyes. 
We  made  for  it  at  once,  and  saw  that  it  proceeded 
from  what  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  mud  buit ;  or 
rather  a  construction  of  mud  and  moss  ;  for  the 
walls  were  of  the  former  material,  the  roof  of  the 
latter. 

We  advanced  cautiously,  and  were  met  by  a 
pig,  a  dog,  a  cow,  and  a  woman;  we  chronicle 
them  in  the  order  of  their  advance.  The  woman 
being  the  only  ono  of  these  animals  whom  we  sup- 
posed to  be  endowed  with  speech,  we  addressed 
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her,  aud  asked  ber  if  she  could  tell  as  a  nearer 
way  to  Ramsej  than  that  bj  which  we  had  oome. 
At  first  she  did  not  seem  to  hear,  bat  when  bur 
qne^tion  was  repeated,  she  told  as  that  she  knew 
nothing  about  Ramsej ;  that  she  had  been  there 
manj  (we  believe  she  said  sixteen)  years  before, 
but  she  nefer  went  there  now,  "there  was  no 
good  in  it  and  it  was  a  long  way.** 

<*  Bat  would  you  not  like  to  see  its  streets,  and 
shops,  and  people?**  we  asked.  "No;"  she  had 
plenty  to  see  at  home,  she  had  her  horses,  and 
her  cows,  and  her  sheep. 

"  And  how  do  you  get  your  livelihood  ?**  we 
asked. 

"  I  make  butter  !**  she  replied;  "and  my  hus- 
band sells  it  to  the  ships  for  England,  and  we  sell 
our  sheep,  and  sometimes  our  eggs,  when  we  can 
find  them.** 

"When  you  can  find  them!  what  do  yoa 
mcanP' 

"  Why  the  hens  lay  about  the  hills^  and  some- 
times we  can't  find  them.** 

Now  this  was  a  Manx  family  who  certainly 
might  be  considered  tolerably  well  off ;  yet  the 
ttianner  in  which  they  lived,  from  sheer  idleness, 
from  the  absence  of  even  necessary  ambition,  was 
miserable  to  a  degree.  The  woman  herself  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  her  hair  cut  short,  and 
standing  out  from  her  head — her  soiled  and  tanned 
akin  looking  anything  but  womanly.  Two  or  three 
children  were  lying  on  the  ground  beside  her.  Her 


husband,  she  tdd  as,  was  a  lalKHurer.  TUs  wii 
an  extreme  case.  The  Manx  peasantry  are  saM 
to  be  a  frugal,  industrious  raee.  We  eannot  ea- 
tirely  coineide  in  the  opinion.  A  great  deli  of 
poverty  exists  among  them,  whieh  they  seem  toi 
idle  to  resist  However,  with  all  their  pOvtt^i 
they  are  a  proud  people  in  their  way — thhiking  4 
great  deal  of  genealogical  descent.  We  remembir 
that  the  woman  of  whom  we  bonght  mir  bdtter 
had  a  genealogical  tree,  framed  and  glased,  and 
hanging  np  ita  her  little  parlour.  She  looked  6i 
it  with  extl^me  veneration,  and  evidently  coBsldebed 
it  a  monument  of  truth. 

"  Christian"  is  a  great  name  in  the  hlaad,  aid 
this  maricet  woman  of  ours  was  i  "OhristiiB;'* 
In' fact,  yoa  met  "  Christians^  everywhere  ifl  Mah 
—  high  and  low  "  Christian^'*  nch  and  poor 
"Christians,**  deemster  "  Christians*"  and  peliaBt 
"  Christians.'*  We  have  an  historical  tafe  of  oae 
member  of  this  house  whkfa  does  not  raloiind  ttt^ 
much  to  his  credit.  In  the  time  (so  it  is  repttted) 
when  the  Countess  of  Derby  held  Castle  Bttshea 
against  the  Pariiamentary  troope  of  £li^l«d^ 
General  Christian  was  the  eommander  of  the  Matt 
forces.  It  seems  that  his  loyalty  Was  not  proof 
against  some  temptation  offered  to  faim — fbr  tlfe 
odium  of  betrayal,  of  sunrenderiug  tlM  keys  of  ths 
garrison  to  the  invaders,  has  been  thrown  on  Urn. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  vindiette  ym  (Ml 
this  ohaige,  but— the  charge  8^  Ua&ds  i^*^ 
him. 
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In  hU  hralo,  which  it  m  dryat  the  renuiodar  bitouit  after  a  rografe,  he  hath  stmnge  placM  brammed  Willi  olnatiaHoBt  ftl 
which  he  Tents  in  mangled  forms.— ^  You  LUte  It, 

A  dull  man  grown  whimsicaL-'  Town$h«nd, 


Wheh  I  came  to  this  London  lodging-house  I 
brought  with  me  but  a  few  books  of  my  dearly 
beloved  old  library.  For,  with  the  majority  of 
those  sweet  companions  of  the  solitude  of  "  lang 
syne,"  I  have,  alas,  parted  for  ever.  Misfortunes 
"  come  not,"  said  Shakespeare,  "  as  spies,  but  in 
whole  battalions."  I,  in  common  with  many  heavy 
hearts,  have  proved,  in  all  its  bitterness,  the  bitter 
truth  of  that  dictum — for  the  misfortune  that 
brought  me  here,  and  darkened  my  early  life  so 
sadly,  has  not  only  deprived  me  of  a  home,  but 
also  of  ray  books,  which,  from  my  childhood,  were 
that  home's  delight.  Aye,  well— I  have  lost 
books  and  home  together,  but,  thank  God,  I  have 
retained  pleasant  memories  of  both.  Time  and 
trouble  can  kill  my  memory  of  neither ;  my  heart 
may  indeed  grow  dull  and  heavy ;  and  my  hair,  as 
years  wear  on,  may  be  sprinkled  with  the  dust 
with  which  Father  Time  powders  our  poor  heads 
so  unsparingly;   bat  memory  will  «(?/ die,  though 


home  and  much  of  hope  havis  passed  llh^«  and 
cftn  only  be  remeinberi^  now  as  thinga  MM  ft 
not,  nor  t6A  be  i^in.  Whither  are  ye  j^otM;  }i 
poor  old  books  of  mine  F  Iii  6ome  duk^  ddttt  tt 
iome  Cockney  biblio((ole  do  ye  titten  tfafi  iliMt 
—or  on  some  petty  bookitul  do  ye  fai  MraAjUb 
cOtapany  greet  the  sight  df  thb  booik-loviif  (idOT- 
by,  who  perhaps  will  take  ye  a))  dttefttely,  laid  tt» 
ye  down  coldlf,  as  Be  giieei  on  tia^  hame  «^Mfit 
on  your  tittepages,  withoat  bne  ih6ti|^t Of  tte 
circumstances  attending  yotr  sepaMtiiMi  frM  JM 
quondhfh  owner,  6r  ohe  ftym)>athMb  8%!i  )bl  tK 
luckless  student  who  hai  lost  ye  and  the  bOWh  tl 
his  boyhood  for  ever  P 

Ytdn  Are  such  inqiiirie^-^vahter  ^19  tltetegiets 
that  they  embody,  I  know  well.  Bftt  I  have  ^ 
day  seen,  by  thb  merest  ^bailee,  at  a  \ 
odd  volume  of  Shakespeare,  whieti  VoltririA 
belonged  to  me ;  toA  thit  vkctk  bObic  MA  ViMl  1* 
my  mind  an  infinity  61  Itra^  rec6Be<Abtt  wUtol  I 
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ihtU  find  ftr  more  e&sy  to  euiertain  than  to  ex- 
tress.  Nevertheless,  such  expression  will  have 
he  tfTofdd  effect  of  passing  away  a  dull  hour  of 
nine,  and — may  I  hope? — of  awakening  in 
rour  mind  tender  recolleoiionsof  the  books  dear  to 
m  long  ago,  though  their  very  names  may  have 
)een,  et«  now,  forgotten  in  this  busy  world  of  ours, 
»hi(A  Wordsworth  truly  says  is  "  too  much  with 
is"  men   of  to-day. 

In  these  rambling  reminiscences  6f  the  desultory 
eading  of  a  young  life,  you  must  pardon  much 
nooherence,  an  entire  lade  of  chronological  ar- 
'aogement,  abd  mere  sketchy  dissertaUons  on 
i^eeted  beauties.  I  merely  jJropose  to  my- 
leK  to  ebdi  to  my  own  mind  a  few  associationft, 
)leasinj^,  if  Taguis,  connected  with  my  lost  books 
—and  to  perform  a  Hke  kind  office  for  you,  who, 
[  trust,  hare  at  your  elbows,  or  in  your  snug 
ibraii^  at  home,  the  books  to  which  I  here  refer, 
ind  of  whidi  I  am  now  deprived.  With  these 
^  fiords  then  of  preface  or  apology,  I  will  for 
he  nonce  imagine  myself  in  my  long-lost  library 
Mr,  with  yourself,  good  reader,  by  my  side — 
i  gfass  of  old  wine  b^o^  us  both,  and  a  cigar  in 
laeh  dt  our  sapient  mouths  to  pass  away  time 
>lea8&ntly,  as  well  as  profitably  withal. 

Gentle  reader,  look  tenderiy  on  these  iucubra- 
ions  of  A  bookworm.  I  am  a  deyourer  of  other 
ncn's  Meas — atomewhat  thin  diet,  you  will  say 
nnilingly — and  As  Charles  Lamb  in  those  inimitable 
^ujs  qfSHa  affirms — **!  love  to  lose  myself  in 
)thcr  men's  minds.  When  I  am  not  walking,  I 
un  reading.  Books  think  for  me."  Thus  I  have 
tad  booln  of  all  kinds  (with  the  exception  of 
mblications  of  the  Dr.  Diyasdust  school,  which  I 
»refully  eschew)  ever  since  I  donned  a  jacket.  I 
Irish  to  be  understood  here  as  confining  my  recol- 
cctions  almost  entirely  to  English  literature  (the 
iUssics  being  out  of  the  sphere  of  random  reed- 
cctions  like  these),  for  I  know  little  of  French, 
ess  of  Italian,  and  least  of  German.  I  have 
ndced  perused  (but  discontentedly)  divers  tranbla- 
ions  of  divers  well-meaning  translators,  those 
mthanked  purveyors  of  another*8  ideas,  in  a  dry, 
ispless  form.  For  what  translator  can  give  even 
I  part  of  thy  mighty  mind,  oh  Goethe?  What 
Steral  varlet  can  unravel  the  knotted  skein  of  thy 
tangled  thonghts  P  What  translator  can  delight 
AS  with  ^he  racy  humour  of  Cervantes  P  Who  can 
jbow  unto  us  Bancho,  as  he  w—"  honest  Sancho*' 
irbose  veiy  fooleries  are  piquant?  and  what 
traittlator,  (look  not  so  sternly,  thou  ghost  of 
jovial  Smollett,)  can  robe  in  English  apparel  the 
meagre  ferm  of  that  mad  personification  of  Chivalry, 
Don  Quixote?  How  commonplace,  cold,  and 
rapid,  oh  Don,  seem  (when  filtered  through  our 
language  till  thefr  Vich  extravagance  is  weakened,) 
tby  tweet  love-songs  to  her  of  famed  Toboso,  the 
dfb'eate  Dnlcinea — of  whom  let  not  the  coarse 
ougoe  c^  Sancho  speak ! 

As  to  bo^oks — I  can  admire  a  few,  love  many, 
mtby  tn>  ^()0S8ibility,  (even  though  I  should  be 
anhappUy  located  at  a  country  railway  station-'s 


waiting-room  during  a  shower)  can  I  read  some 
books  which  my  evil  genius  generally  throws  in  my 
way.  To  instance  a  few  "books  that  are  no 
books.'*  I  cannot  deliberately  sit  down  to  a 
stedfast  perusal  of  "bloody  battles"  and  "glorious 
victories."  Mars  of  a  surety  did  not  shine  on  my 
humble  birth — I  am  no  Forlinbras  nor  Tybalt — 
perhaps  I  am  of  the  number  of  those  depraved 
persons  who  prefer  the  dolce  far  nienU  to  an 
armless  sleeve  and  three  orders ;  like  that  inglorious 
individual  in  Ben  Jonson*s  play,  "The  Silent 
Woman,"  I  may  think— "fortitude  doth  consist 
magu  paHendo  guam /kciendo,  fiuxguferendo  qmam 
JMendo**  Nor  can  I  read  The  Racing  Calendar^ 
a  Parliamentary  blue  book,  or  a  fashionable 
novel ;  though  books  that  are  usually  esteemed  as 
"  dry"  by  fast  gentlemen  generally — books  such 
as  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  "Vulgar  Errors,"  Sir 
Philip  Sydney's  "  Arcadia,"  more  particulariy  hh 
"Defence  of  Poesie,"  and  Burton's  "Anatomic 
of  Melancholy" — are  to  me  sufficiently  nourishing 
and  easy  of  mentol  digestion. 

Let  this  paper  blush,  as  my  deputy,  when  I 
confess  that  the  allegorical  Spenser  has  few  charms 
for  me.  What  is  Una  but  an  unreal  shadowy 
creation  ?  what  are  Spenser's  heroes  P  Attributes 
of  mankind,  it  may  be — but  not  men.  We  cannot 
bend  our  minds  to  the  idea  of  Una's  existence; 
she  is  a  bright  phantom — but,  after  all,  a  cold 
myth.  Not  so  the  men  and  women  of  Ovid's 
creation.  Have  we  not  in  schoolfaood  participated 
in  the  terrors  of  Daphne  in  her  flight  P  .  Can  we 
not  give  up  our  minds  to  wander  with  To  ?  can  we 
not  even  weep  for  her  at  some  period  of  our 
schodhood  P  /  could  do  all  this,  when  a  boy  of 
twelve — my  heart  may  have  grown  harder  since 
then.  In  fine,  Spenser  may  please  the  imagina- 
tion, but  his  creations  are  of  too  thin  and  cold  a 
nature  to  warm  the  heart.  "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
proclaim  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ascalon,"  if  I 
confess  that  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence,"  as  a 
whole,  fails  to  arrest  my  continued  attention.  The 
description  of  the  scenery  around  that  "castle 
bight  of  Indolence"  is  admirably  adapted  to  make 
any  reader  comfortably  lazy.  The  verse  marches 
lazily,  so  that  I  own  I  Aave  fallen  asleep  while  the 
book  was  before  me — "  a  great  proof  of  Hiomson's 
power  of  pleasing !"  exclaims  a  sarcastic  reader. 

And  yet,  in  truth,  by  going  to  sleep  I  paid  the 
highest  compliment  in  my  power  to  the  writer  of 
that  fine  poem.  I  own  that  I  take  little  interest 
in  allegories  such  as  Spenser's  and  his  imitators. 
I  shaH  here  be  reminded  that  He  "  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,"  inculcated  the  sublimest  moral 
truths  in  the  form  of  allegories.  But  the  parables 
of  Jesus  appetd  to  us  as  men — for  they  speak  of 
man.  The  man  "  who  went  down  to  Jericho,  and 
fell  among  thieves,"  is  to  us  a  real  man  of  flesh 
and  hlood — not  an  attribute  made  flesh  and  ealled 
man.  Jesus  spoke  of  an  event  which  doubtless 
was  of  frequent  occurence ;  and  so  his  parable 
touched  his  bearers'  hearts  the  more  prom  the  fact 
of  its  vraisemblance.  Digitized  by  vjO(3QIC 
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AgtiD,  is  not  that  rich  man  ia  the  parable — 
that  selfish  voluptuary,  vho  **  fared  suroptuouslj 
every  daj,"  a  much  more  lively  example  of  tLe 
evil  influence  of  riches  and  selfishness  than  any 
oold  personification  of  riches  or  selfishness— such 
as  we  should  find  in  Spenser  f  Could  poverty, 
personified,  and  called  a  man  of  vroes,  affect  the 
mind  in  the  same  manner  as  doth  the  lowly 
Lazarus  at  the  rich  man*s  gate  ?  We  see  many 
like  Lasarus — many  wretches,  like  him,  sit  at  the 
gates  of  the  rich  of  our  land ;  and  too  often  they 
are  regarded  with  the  indifference  of  the  rich 
Hebrew  of  old;  and,  because  we  know  these 
things  so  to  be,  that  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Laziurus  ^mes  home  more  forcibly  to  our  hearts. 
Lacarus  is  not  a  myth;  and,  to  conclude  my 
remarks  touching  allegory,  is  it  not  much  better 
to  show  us  a  poor  mam  than  a  penomfieaium  of 
pwert^t  which  must  of  necessity  be  but  a  lifeless 
fianoyP 

Milton's  gigantic,  sublime  genius  repels  me — 
at  a  distance  I  acknowledge  his  powers.  There 
is,  methinks,  a  "  procul  adeste  jtro/an^*  in  the 
very  words,  "  Paradise  Lost.**  I  admire — believe 
— but  like  the  devils,  I  tremble.  I  cannot  read 
*'  Paradise  Lost**  in  a  garden,  on  a  bright  summer's 
morning.  The  birds,  the  butterflies,  all  conspire 
together  to  render  me  light  of  mind.  A  thunder- 
storm is  the  orchestra  to  whose  grand  music  1 
would  see  the  fiends  flitting  to  and  fro  in  Pande- 
monium. The  other  parts  I  would  read  alone  in 
my  chamber  when  all  was  still.  Not  'so  with 
'*  Ck)mus,*'  that  sweetest  bud  of  that  mighty  poet*8 
mind.  Read  "  Comus**  in  a  wood,  as  /  have  read 
it,  and  if  your  imagination  be  strong,  you  will 
discourse  with  the  "Elder  Brother*'  touching 
•*  divine  philosophy,'*  or  you  will  see,  through  the 
gloomy  vista  of  pines,  Comus  and  his  band  at 
their  levelry,  or  that  sweet  maid  arguing  with 
the  insidious  tempter,  till  that  baffled  disputant 
flees  from  her.  "  L* Allegro*'  I  would  read  in  a 
hay'field,  where  the  joyous  ru8tic*s  laughter  would 
attune  w/  heart  to  the  gleesome  musical  lines. 
"  II  Penseroso'*  I  would  read  in  a  rocky  cavern 
by  the  sea  shore,  where  I  could  hear  the  sullen 
murmur  of  eternal  oceau. 

In  those  dear,  delightful  "Essays  of  Elia,** 
Lamb  says,  "  I  am  not  much  a  friend  to  out-of- 
doors  reading — I  cannot  settle  my  mind  to  it.'*  In 
certain  cases  we  may,  without  presumption,  dissent 
from  such  opinion.  Header,  where  is  Isaac 
Walton  ("that  quaint  old,  cruel  coxcomb,**  as 
Byron  illiberally  calls  him  in  "  Don  Juan,**)  to  be 
read  with  edification?  In  a  hot,  dull,  dirty 
London  library  in  the  dog  days  ? — or  in  a  ciimson- 
peered  dining-room,  after  dinner,  by  the  light  of 
best  spermaceti  f  Doth  not  the  mental  p Jate  of 
my  reader  eschew  such  profanations  P  Is  not  old 
Isaac  more  grateful  to  thy  mind,  thou  gentle 
denizen  of  our  metropolis,  when  his  pleasant 
quaintness  is  "  inwardly  digested'*  by  the  side  of 
some  meandering,  gently  rippling  stream ;  when 
thy  solitude  is  unbroken,  savQ  by  the  unexpectpd 


advent  of  some  river-loving  mstio  hoping  to  fifi 
his  creel  ere  sunset  ?  Doth  not  the  soothing  soasd 
of  water,  gurgling  over  the  smooth  stones  of  the 
brook  supply  a  music  (quite  apart  from  the  in- 
trinsic beauty  of  the  song)  to  those  sweet  lines  of 
Marlow,  "  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love  !'* 
If  any  should  doubt  this,  let  them  imagine  Wsitoa's 
Milkmaid  singing  that  sweet  song  in  the  rediiBg 
room  of  the  inn,  whither  Fiteaior  and  his  friends 
betook  themselves  to  sup.  Which  is  the  fitter 
place  for  the  song,  or  the  reading  of  it  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  would  think  of 
perusing  Burton's  "  Anatomic  of  Melandiolj*'  in 
the  fields  on  a  summer*s  day.    This  is  a  book  to 
be  read  in  an  ancient  library  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp — a  book  to  be  read  by  the  student,  snd, 
perchance,  by  the  idle  connoisseur  of  quaintness, 
during  the  dull  hours  between    breakfast  and 
luncheon.     The  latter  reader  will,  of  course,  read 
by  snatches  for  amusement — the  student  will  read 
steadily  for  profit.     Among  the  mud  of  Barton's 
collected  lore  you  will  find  many  grains  of  goldi 
which  will  well  repay  you  for  the  trifling  troable 
of  sifting.     The  lover  of  quaint  quotations  maj 
profitably    glean,   in    the   wake    of  Demooritns 
Junior — indeed,  several  of  my  friends,  would-be 
wits,  etc.,  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  Burton,  for 
the  purpose  of  filching  from  his  lucubrations  the 
wherewithal  to  adorn  a  debating  society's  dispUy 
of  ancient  lore.     I  cannot  help  wondering  why  a 
book,  tliat  has  extorted  praise  from  Johnson,  Cole- 
ridge, Byron,  and  many  other  "  eminent  hands," 
(as  old  Tonson's  phrase  was)  now  should  be  so 
undeservedly  neglected  as  it  is  easy  to  perceive  to 
be  the  case.     To  pass  on;   Shakespeare's  ''As 
You  Like  It,"  may  be  read  anywhere,  save  in  the 
street,  or  in  Hyde  Park,  within  earshot  of  the 
carriage-wheels.     In  both  these  cases;,  your  per- 
ception of  cbarater  must  be  poor.  Who  can  hold  con- 
verse with   "  the  melancholy  Jacques*'  in  Botten 
Row  ?    But,  of  all  Shakespeare's  plays,  "Hamlet" 
to  my  taste,  is  the  best  suited  for  perusal ;  the 
beautiful  soliloquies  seem  out  of  place  nowa-dajs 
near    the    footlights;   the  "Ghost   of   Hamlet's 
father**  may  terrify  the  groundling,  but,  methinks, 
the   ghost,   whatever   amount  of  chalk   may  be 
wasted  upon  his  visage,  can  never  produce  in  me 
the  same   fearful  pleasure  as  I  can  take  in  the 
simple  perusal  of  Hamlet  in  the  privacy  of  my 
chamber.     Alas !  there  arc  in  my  mind  too  many 
ideas  of  too  material  porter — a  beverage  in  which 
the  "Ghost  of  Hamlet*s  father"  (the  stage  ghost 
I  mean,)  hath  ever  delighted ;  even  while  that  ill- 
paid  spectre  is  flitting  across  the  stage,  my  mental 
eye  glances  on  sundry  pots  of  porter,  wherewithal 
he  will  quench  his  thirst  on  his  exit ;  and  thus,  by 
a  too  truthful  imagination,  I  am  doomed  to  lose 
much  in  the  way  of  wholesome  horror. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  works  of  Etherege,  Ro- 
chester, and  Wycherley  may  be  read,  and  appre- 
ciated as  much  as  they  deserve,  iu  the  Mall  of  St. 
James*s  Park.  An  iroagmative  reader  can  fill  that 
place  with  courtiers  like  Rochester,  and  fops  li^ 
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"Sir  Pq)liDg  Jlalter."  Sit  near  Spring  (hardens, 
torn  your  iMck  on  Carlton  Terrace,  and  you  can 
almost  imagine  that  lady  of  "  easy  Tirtae**  in  yonr 
▼icbity  to  be  Mistress  Nelly  Gwynne,  dressed  in  the 
eostame  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "A  mighty 
stretch  of  the  imaginative  powers  1"  says  sceptical 
reader.  "  C4redai  JuiteutT  Well,  well— I  care 
not. 

As  I  do  not  pretend  to  class  authors  of  the  same 
time  together,  my  readers  must  not  be  surprised  if 
I  place  in  juxta  position  authors  who  were  not 
exactly  contemporaries.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
mentioned  Sir  Philip  Sydney  in  the  same  page  with 
lib  friend  Spenser ;  but,  as  I  write  eurrenU  ealamo, 
yoa  must  not  expect  precision. 

Of  the  "tArcadia'*  of  Sir  PhUip  Sydney— •Hhat 
honey-bee  of  quaint  conceits,"  as  Hazlitt  some- 
where calls  him — I  can  read  but  only  "  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,"  in  an  idle  hour.  There 
are  too  many  flowers — fancy  sickens.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  many  sweet  thoughts,  which  seem  so 
itrange  when  read  by  ns  readers  of  1857  in  the 
great,. massive,  dnsty  tome  that  enshrines  them. 
That  book  I  have  lost  with  the  rest.  It  was  a 
dear  old  moth-eaten  volnme — an  eleventh  edition 
of  A.D.  1653.  But  a  few  lines  which  I  re- 
member, and  have,  I  believe,  qnoted  in  an  early 
diapter,  yet  ring  in  my  ears.  They  picture  the 
bliss  of  matrimony,  and  I  prefer  them  to  the 
modi-praised  lines  of  Eogers  on  a  like  subject ; 
which  lines,  in  all  impartiality,  I  will  thereunder 
snlijoin,  trusting  to  your  hearty  verdict  in  favour 
of  the  hero  of  Zutchpen  in  preference  to  the  poet- 
banker  of  St.  James's.  Below  are  the  lines  of 
which  I  speak — and  first,  in  point  of  time,  comes 


Believe  me,  man,  there  is  no  greater  blisse. 
Than  is  the  qoiet  joje  of  loTing  wife, 
Which  whoso  wants,  half  of  himself  doth  nisse, 
Friend  without  change — playfellow  without  strife. 
Food  withoat  surfeit,  eoansel  without  pride, 
la  this  iwtei  doubUnge  of  our  tmgU  Ufe^ 

Beantiful  lines,  are  they  not  P  But  now  listen 
to  the  elegant 

BOOULS. 

His  house  she  enters — there  to  be  a  light 
Shiuiog  within,  when  all  without  is  night;' 
A  guardiaa-angel  o*er  his  life  presiding, 
JDouUing  his  pUasuret,  and  kit  care*  dividing  ; 
Winning  him  back,  when  miagliog  in  the  throng. 
Back  from  a  world  we  love,  alas  I  tpo  long, 
To  fireside  happiness,  to  hours  of  ease, 
Blest  with  that  charm,  the  oertaintj  to  please. 
How  oft  her  ^es  read  his ;  her  gentle  mind 
To  all  hw  wishes,  all  his  thoughts  inclined ; 
StUl  subject— eter  on  the  watch  to  borrow 
Mirth  of  his  mirth,  and  sorrow  of  his  sorrow. 
The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell, 
Till  waked  and  kindled  bj  the  master's  spell ; 
And  feeling  heartS'-touoh  them  but  rightly — pour 
A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before ! 

Well,  reader,  and  to  whom — Rogers  or  Sydney 
— ^will  you  give  the  palm  ?  Recollect,  however, 
bef<ffe  giring  in  your  award,  that  Rogers  takes 
airteeii  lines  to  express  what  Sydney  paints  in  six. 


There  is  an  epigrammatic  force-*  an  inborn  since- 
rity in  these  brief  lines  of  the  author  of ''  Arcadia," 
which  are  worth  more  to  me  than  the  beauty,  how- 
ever ornate,  of  the  melodious  lines  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory."  What  say  yon, 
fair  reader  ?  Possibly  your  opinion  fluctuates ; 
both  poets  flatter  your  sex,  and  yet  both  beauti- 
fully speak  truth,  in  language  beautiful  enough  to 
break  the  heart  of  any  poor  old  bachelor  who  has 
passed  the  "  grand  climacteric"  of  his  life,  and 
who  now  misses  that  "  sweet  doubling  *'  of  it,  so 
graphically  described  by  that  bigh-souled  gentleman 
who,  as  he  lay  dying  on  the  gory  field  of  Zutchpen, 
pushed  away  the  cup  of  water  proffered  to  his 
death-parched  lips,  because  at  his  side  there  lay  a 
wounded  soldier  who,  said  chivalry  personified  in 
Sydney,  "  needs  it  more  than  1 1" 

Read  the  "  Arcadia  " — parts  thereof — for  it  may 
seem  heavy  as  a  whole  now-a-days— and  thank  me, 
who  am  now  babbling  of  my  book*recollections  for 
the  recommendation.  So  shall  thy  love,  gentlest 
of  readers,  grow  more  and  more  daily  for  that 
"  branch  of  honour  and  of  martial  sprite,"  Sir 
Philip  Sydney. 

I  know  not  why  the  "  melancholy  "  Cowley,  (as 
he  calls  himself  in  the  "  Complaint,"  though  the 
author  of  the  ''  Anacreontics,"  which,  as  Haslitt 
says,  "  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  love  and  wine," 
would  not  seem  to  have  been  much  troubled  with 
such  a  gloomy  passion  as  melancholy)  should  be  so 
little  read  in  these  degenerate  days.  I  grant  that 
he  is  too  pedantic  a  poet,  and  that  to  some,  alas ! 
his  quaint  conceits,  beautiful  in  their  fantastic 
quaintness,  may  seem  strained  and  vapid ;  yet  is 
there  much  good  food  for  the  scholar  in  the 
"  Notes  to  Davideis,"  and  much  philosophy  in  the 
*'  Verses  Written  on  Several  Occasions,''  I  trans- 
cribe, for  my  reader's  delectation,  two  verses  from 
the  "  Hymn  to  the  Light  :"— 

First-bom  of  Chaos,  who  so  fiair  didst  come, 
From  the  old  Negro's  darksome  womb, 
Which,  when  it  saw  the  lorelj  child. 
The  melancholy  mass  put  on  kind  looks  and  smlsd. 

What  more  poetical  idea  of  the  first  dawn  of 
light  on  the  world  coold  be  imagined  by  any  poet  P 
Again— 

A  crimson  garment  in  the  rose  thou  wear^stj 

A  crown  of  studded  gold  thou  bearcat ; 

The  virgin  lilies  in  their  white 

Are  dad  but  with  the  lawn  of  almost  naked  ligki. 

Is  there  not  a  richness  of  poetry  'in  the  first 
line — a  fantastic  beauty — and  withal  beauty  true 
to  nature— in  the  last  conceit  P  Yet  Cowley, 
says  Hazlitt,  is  "  mechanical  1"  Scholar !  read  the 
"  Notes  to  Davideis,'*  oh !  bon  vivant,  read  the 
**  Anacreontics,"  oh  1  philosopher,  read  the  frag- 
ments, disjecta  membra  poetat,  at  the  end  of  that 
sweet  book,  and  ye  will  severally  bless  with  me 
the  poet  and  the  printer. 

For  general  readers  the  *'  Miscellaneous  Poems,** 
and  "  Several  Discourses  by  way  of  Essays,"  will 
possess  greater  attractions  than  the  more  elabo- 
rate efforts  of  our  poet ;  the  Epicurean  content,  tho 
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wish  to  p«M  "with  vdfet  it«p,  unheeded,  softlj*' 
through  this  "  working-daj  worid  "  (as  Rosalind 
oalls  it) — make  us  lo?e  Cowlej  m  a  man,  before  we 
adnire  him  as  a  poet.  The  art  of  living  ^ell  was 
ne? er  better  summed  up  than  in  the  following  lines, 
written,  be  it  remembered,  h|y  Cowley  when  a  bej 
of  thirteen  ^trulj,  **  the  child's  the  father  of  the 


TfaU  only  grant  me,  tlitt  nj  mmni  maj  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  eonteapt  too  high, 

Sncfa  honoir  I  vonld  here 
Not  from  greet  deeds  bat  good  alone. 
The  wthunM  are  beiUr  than  iU-htowH, 

Rnmoor  can  ope  the  grate. 

Aoquaintanoe  I  woald  have — hat  when't  depend* 
Not  on  the  nnrober  bat  the  choice  of  friends. 
Books  should,  not  bosineu,  entertain  the  light, 
And  sleep,  aa  nndistnrbed  as  death,  the  night. 

Hy  house  a  eottage  more 
Than  pabee,  sad  should  fitting  be 
for  all  my  use,  ao  loxnrj. 

My  garden  painted  o*er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  Art*s,  and  pleanires  yield 
Horace  might  enry  lu  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  doitUe  my  life's  fading  space, 
for  be  that  runs  it  well  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight. 
These  unbonght  sports,  that  happy  state, 
I  would  tkoifmr  nor  with  my  fiUe, 

But  boldly  say  each  night. 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  displ^, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them ;  I  have  lived  to-dajf. 

Oh  1  rare  Ck)wley — surely  thon  wert  a  phikeo- 
pher  when  in  long  clothes  1 — wise  aboye  children 
must  thou  have  been  when  a  boy  of-  thirteen — an 
Spiourus  of  thirteen  summers-^thon  didst  write 
those  lines — lines  which  should  be  read  in  a  garden 
such  as  thon  didst  bye.  Well  did  thy  master, 
Epicurus,  choose  a  garden  wherein,  beneath  the 
^ady  trees,  by  which  loud  chirped  the  dcala,  he 
might  expound  to  that  eager  band  of  disciples  the 
art  of  "  Hying  weU." 

When  Epicurus  to  the  world  had  taught 

That  pleasnre  was  the  only  good, 

(And  was  perhaps  i'the  right,  if  righUjf  undertioodf) 

His  life  he  to  his  doctrine  bronght, 

And  in  a  garden's  shade  that  sovereign  pleasure  sought. 

If  I  haye  glanced  but  cursorily  oyer  Cowley — 
ondtting  many  beauties,  and  substituting  comments 
for  quotations — I  still  shall  haye  effected  my  pur- 
pose if  by  these  unworthy  comments  of  mine,  I 
shall  haye  induced  any  one  of  my  readers  to  seek 
out — "mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  "the 
poems  of  the  "  melancholy  Cowley.*'  Or  if,  oh 
eentle  Cowley,  my  reader  should  think  I  haye  d^i* 
ued  too  long  for  his  patience  with  thee,  eyen  as 
one  who,  meeting  an  old  friend  in  the  busy  street 
stays  too  long  with  him,  leaying  the  new  friend  to 
shift  for  himself — surely  such  a  fault  mi^  be  for- 
giyen  me  when  now  I  bid  thee  farewell. 

Fuller  is  another  son  of  wisdom,  whose  works 

are  undesenredly  covered  with  the  dust  of  neglect. 

Have  none  of   my  readers  (if  I  be  fortunate 

enough  to  carry  any  with  me  thus  far)  seen  "  the 

~^y  Wy"  and  "the  Ho^  and  Profane  States,*' 


Ijiog  neglected  and  dosty  on  a  topsb^  whil^ 
perchance,  the  ''Racing  C^endar,"  ox  the  "Sport* 
ing  tfagazine,**  flaunted  proudly  in  the  newest 
honours  of  Russia  leather?  And  yet  we  mai 
read,  greatly  unto  edification,  the  '*  Charactea*"  o! 
Fuller*e  '*  Qoly  and  Profane  States'*  and  the  bio- 
graphies appended  to  each*  licapiing,  wit,  atm^ 
common  sense  in  quaint  guise,  are  the  oharacter- 
istiea  of  good  Thomas  Fuller.  Reader!  take' 
unto  thy  heart  the  "Holy  and  Profane  States," 
bound  up  with  the  "Holy  War."  AU  wUl  find 
Fuller's  piety  pleading,  but  not  obtrosiyely  thnst 
into  every  place ;  his  common  sense  will  be  si 
wholesome  meat,  and  his  witty  quaintneaa  as  lacu 
sauce  to  the  mental  palate.  A  first  edition,  a 
good,  well-worn  copy  of  Fuller,  is  moie  attractive 
to  a  bookworm,  lUte  myself,  than  any  repriuti 
however  artistically  executed,  could  possibly  be. 
What  charms  would  (he  quaint  title-pi^  |n4 
frontispiece  of  the  "  Holy  War"  possess,  if  litho* 
graphed  by  Haghe  and  Day?  Thej  (the  title- 
page,  etc)  might'  be  better  done,  but  ^e  magie 
charm  of  moth-eaten  age  would  be  lo^t.  Yon 
would,  in  fact,  sublime  old  beauties  in  the  crucible 
of  modem  tast^  and  the  attempt  would  cesu|t 
after  all,  like  all  such  efforts,  in  a  dull  caput  mor^ 
/vtfsi,  I  doubt  not.  There  is  something  in  AriWvtfic 
M  regards  books  and  reading.  If  any  of  «yr 
readers  doubt  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  let  s^ 
ask  them  if  they  would  care  to  read  Fuller  i|^  a 
first  floor  lodging  at  a  bow-window  in  Regent* 
street  1  ConM  there  be,  in  snch  a  case,  any  monl 
union  between  the  "  Qood  Hexohant"  of  FuUn^ 
and  the  flashy  proprietor  of  the  fla^y  8h<^  om 
the  way  ? 

And  now  "  for  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new*' 
— let  us  leaye  old  books  (those  dear  old  tomes, 
printed  at  "Ye  Bible,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchjqard," 
ei  id  gemu  msm,)  for  their  modem  deacend^ta  of 
Albemarle-street,  Patemoster-row,  and  elsewhere. 
Fair  readers  (if  such  should  so  far  highly  honour 
me  as  to  glance  over  these  pages)  with  "eyes 
darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue,'*  wiH  bardlj  for- 
give me  for  lightly  passing  by  Byron — as  it  is 
my  present  purpose  to  do.  It  is  a  work  of  supers 
erogation  to  descant  on  acknowledged  beantiea. 
Byron  is  known  to  all,  from  the  maiden  of  Berke- 
ley-square to  the  maid-of-all-work  at  Stoke 
Newington.  I  dare  not — I  cannot  criticise  kim — 
honestly.  Byron  seems  likely  to  be  immortal  in 
every  way.  We  hear  his  name  breathed  endear- 
ingly  by  young  ladies  in  their  teens^  by  yonng 
gentlemen  hurriedly  in  drawing*  rooms;  by 
"  blighted  beings"  of  every  rank  and  age--~fTom 
the  dandy  of  St.  James's-street  to  the  hopeless 
"  counter-jumper'*  of  High  Holbom.  Few  pro- 
vincial towns  are  without  a  Lara,  and  few  people 
but  can  number  among  their  acquamtanee  a  Don 
Juan  of  St.  George*s  Hospital  or  of  the  Temple. 
We  can  with  difliculty  bring  our  minda  to  reoolieet 
that  the  author  of  "Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage!,'' 
died  at  Missdonghi,  and  was  buried  at  fiiudmali 
in  the  y«ar  of  graoe^  I8S4.    His  portcaita  ara  it 
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ihm  wiadowi  of  oouaUen  pri^-shopt ;  bU  blasts 
aro»  Mid  ire  reoo^ited  hy  all,  on  tbe  board  of 
9f%rj  Itatian  yencbr  of  pltstef  of  Paris  oasts  ; 
while  bis  kss  fortonaie,  bat  eqoall/  gifted  friend» 
8b«Uej,  is  lorgotteo,  save  bj  a  few,  and  thej  are 
m  a  small  minority.  The  Mhes  of  that  guileless, 
raiUe-liearted  p6et»  lie  in  a  foreign  l^d,  bis 
BftOM  awslsens  obloquy  in  tbe  minds  of  many; 
sad  tba  boman  laoe-^ihe  great  brotherhood — for 
whom  be  laboured  in  love,  during  bis  brief  and 
l|^^W*alj  «Wtpi«5,  h|Y^  l»ay?!lj  ye»  leanie4  to 
^P¥9Ci«t9  the  singl^-bearte4  child  of  genius. 
^  A  banting  and  a  shining  light"  was  quoiobed  for 
«ffer,  when  that  frail  huk,  which  held  Shelley 
fnd  Trelawny,  sunk  beneath  the  sullen  sea. 

tf  Shelley  ww  guilty  of  many  errors  in  theory, 
ka  V«%  a$  }eti»t  giMlty  of  few  in  praptice.  Let 
those  who  from  prejudice  haye  suffered  the  poems 
of  Pen^  Bysshi  Shelley  to  be  unread  by  them, 
fem}  ''Queen  Uab,'*that  ^weetfledglingof  his  genius 
— uid,  though  his  and  their  theories  may  noi  agree, 
j^  mast  ibey,  as  candid  men,  admit  that  that  poet 
f^  with  all  tbe  odorous  dews  of  pathos"  around  him, 
mcolcated  as  sublime  a  praetiee  as  any  author  of 
any  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man."  Shelley  owned  no 
Uiw  hut  the  law  of  Love,  and  to  Love  he  paid  a 
tribute  too  enthusiastic  to  escape  the  sporn  of  a 
aold-haarted  world.  If  Love — the  most  exalted 
attribute  of  the  Deity — was  the  sole  object  of 
Shelley's  worship ;  if  he  severed  thai  one  of  many 
fttribntes  feom  the  grand  Whole,  to  worship  that 
oae  attribnti)  with  the  warmth  of  a  pure  young 
hawty — was  he  guilty  of  such  monstrous  impiety 
as  bigotry  wonld  have  us  believe  F — for,  is  not  that 
<me  attribute  the  essence  and  governing  principle 
(^  fUf  firom  Shelley's  lyre  sprang  into  being 
vi^ij  9weet  sounds,  whose  soul-purifying  music 
wfll  xiag  through  the  ears  of  many  till  this  evil 
world  shall  pass  away,  and  Love  shall  be  lord  of  all. 
Maj  God  hasten  that  time  when  creeds  shall  no 
longer,  fu  now,  by  too  many,  be  set  up  as  cold 
eatwtitutas  for  that  charity  which  <*  thinketh  no 
avil  r*t  A  time  will  oome,  let  us  hope,  when  man 
wffl  not  hate  his  brother,  if  they  worship  one  Qod 
|t  different  altars — a  time  so  ardently  looked  for 
hj  that  believer  in  mfm's  perfectibility,  the  true- 
hajriiMJ,  if  often  erring.  P.  o.  Shelley.  Those  who 
liTiBg  too  mudi  in  the  world  are  "of  the  earth, 
earthy,'*  sneer  at  tbe  golden  fancies  of  a  child  of 
aong;  ^frj  know  not  how  such  blossoms  bring 
locA  pI^iW^  ltm\.  I^he  man  described  by  Words- 
worth is  a  ine  type  of  these  groundlings — Words- 
worth's down  perchance  lacked  worldliness  suffi- 
OMut  to  fender  the  resemblance  more  complete — 
"  A  prunrose  by  the  rirer's  brim, 
A  ycllov  primrose  wm  to  him — 
Bat — it  was  nothing  mortV 

Ai  thai  down  oonld  pass  by  and  trample  on  the 
(Ims  primrose  at  his  feet,  without  one  thought  of 
fhe  beauty  in  simplicity,  or  of  Qod  who  made  this 
tfitliM  of  spring— so  these  literal  varlets  can 
l^rp  at  sentences,  though  they  will  never  extract 

*  Bat  did  Shelley  wor»%  at  any  altar  F 


goodness  from  a  volume,  whose  beauties  they 
cannot  appreciate.  Such  people  vituperate  Shelley's 
writings  on  the  ground  of  their  posssessing  no 
earthly  interest.  If  "  Promethpua  Unbound"  serves 
to  elucidate  no  practical  purpose — as  some  men 
affirm — still  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  can  quench 
his  spirit's  thirst  at  the  pure  fount  of  Shelley's 
inspiration,  and  rise  refreshed  from  the  draught. 
It  will  be  admitted  that  Patience  and  Love  are 
attributes  of  God — godlike.  Did  not  Shelley  offer 
up  the  ince^ise  of  his  ardent,  guileless  heart,  at  such 
^brines  P  "  The  winged  words"  of  the  poet  are 
like  the  seed  which  "the  sower  went  forth  to 
sow."  They  may  be  hid  in  the  ungrateful  heart 
of  the  world  for  a  long  period — or  they  may  be 
scoffed  at  and  trodden  under  foot  by  "  the  beasts 
of  the  people;'*  yet  some  mmt  "fall  on  good 
ground** — and  may  they  bring  forth  a  golden 
harvest  in  the  world's  mind  I  The  prose-writers 
appeal  more  to  the  head,  or  reasoning  faculties, 
than  to  the  heart.  The  poet's  music,  (to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  Poller,  who  defines  poetry  as  "  music 
in  words,"  as  music  is  "poetry  in  sound")  follows 
men  into  the  world — the  sound  rings  in  their  ears 
in  the  privacy  of  their  chamber,  and  oft  amid  the 
turmoil  of  busy  life  that  music  appeals  unto  their 
better,  purer  feelings — it  brings  back  to  the 
backnied  man  of  the  world  the  green  days  of 
youth,  and  all  should  refuse  to  close  their  ears 
against  that  sweet  music  which  comes  across  the 
dull  monotony  of  daily  life,  like  some  sweet  air 
anew  remembered. 

Let  us  not  lose  ourselves  in  tbe  mazes  of  that 
rich  garden  of  poesy,  Shelley's  "  Prometheus  Un- 
bound," when  we  have  not  even  time  to  cull 
together  a  few  flowers  and  then  go  on  our  way. 
If  ever  man  was  bom  a  poet,  that  man  was 
Shelley.  Prom  his  eariiest  youth  he  had  built -for 
bis  soul  a  nest  of  sweet  fancies'— to  which  he  might 
retreat,  and  in  which  he,  during  his  brief  existence, 
shrouded  his  too  sensitive  mind  from  life's  sterner 
realities.     Hear  what  the  Pourth  Spirit  sings : — 

On  a  poet*s  lips  I  slept 
Dreaming  like  a  IoTe*adept 
la  the  soand  hit  breathing  kept; 
Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  bUssei, 
But  feeds  on  the  aerial  kisses 
Of  shapes  that  haunt  thoughts  wildernesses. 
He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  Iake«  reflected  san  illame 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy.bloom» 
Kor  heed  nor  sef ,  what  things  they  be ; 
Bat  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 
Narslings  of  immortality  !* 

There  is  the  poetic  character  hit  off  by  a  few 
faint  yet  masterly  touches  by  a  poet ;  and  a  poet 
in  the  truest,  holiest,  purest  sense  of  that  high 
word  was  Shelley;  he  was  no  bard  of  the 
edon;  he  had  a  great  heart,  which  beat  for  all 
bis  fellow  men.  Prom  hb  visionary  youth  to  the 
dream-land  beauty  of  his  maturer  years  he  had 
devoted  his  heart  and  mind  to  poesy — he  had  not 

♦  "  Prometheas  Untwond,"— Chorus  of  Spirits. 
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have  said  with 


loTcd    the   world  —  he  might 
BjroDy  (and  with  more  troth,) 

I  have  not  lored  the  world  nor  the  world  me, 
I  hive  not  lUttered  iti  r«nk  brenlh— nor  bowfd 
To  ite  idolatries  a  patient  knee, 
'  If  or  coined  my  cheek  to  smiles,  nor  cried  aIo«d 
In  wor«hip  of  an  echo. 

"Why  Byron's  popularity  exceeded  Shelley's  we 
can  easily  understand  ;  in  the  first  place,  the  Eng- 
lish are  a  lord-loving  people.     Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered if,  having  before   them   a  "living  lord," 
young,   handsome,  and  a  child  of  genius,   they 
should  be  fascinated  P     Byron  invested  vice  with 
the  mantle  of  poetry ;  his  villains  were  not  con- 
temptible— "rather  to  be  admired,"  thought   the 
English  reader,  whose  mind  was  agog  on  Germanisms 
(if  such   a  word  may  be   allowed   me).     Every 
young   gentleman  who  happened  to   have   been 
crossed  in  love,  or  to  have  been  supplanted  by  a 
more    favoured  rival,   found    in  Byron's    pages 
limjiings  (thought  the  aforesaid  youth)  of  his  own 
"  dark  soul'* — their  collars  were  turned  down — 
verses,  dla'* Fare-theewell,"  indited,  signed  and 
sealed ;  and  the  young  man  became  a  Fleet-street 
Lara — haughty,  sullen,  and  poetically   unhappy. 
Every  youth  who  happened  to  be  of  a  dissipated 
turn  of  mind  could  find  in  Byron's  pages  morbid 
administerings  to  ill-feeling.     Much  as  I  admire 
Byron's  fiery  flow  of  verse,  his  hatred  of  humbug, 
his  unflinching  advocacy  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
true — much  as  my  own  heart  yearns  in  sympathy 
towards  "  Childe  Harold,"  as  my  eyes  grow  dim 
while  reading  verses  where  the  passion,  throbs  of 
that  noble  heart  are  laid  bare  to  the  light  of  day 
i— still   I  cannot  blind  my  convictions  to  the  fact 
that  Colton,  the  author  of  "  Lacon,"  well  defined 
the  tendency  of  Byron's  works,  when  he  said,  they 
taught  the  youth  of  that  day  that  the  whole  duty 
of  man  was  "to  hate  your  neighbour,  and  love 
your  neighbour's  wife  !*' 

Since  I  read  that  opinion,  I  must  own  that 
"the  glass-eyed,  teeth -grinding,  lone  Caloyer," 
as  Carlyle  nicknames  Byron,  has  lost  much  of 
his  power  over  me. 

But  I  had  nearly  forgotten  Shelley  while  speak- 
ing of  his  friend  Byron.  As  regards  the  charge 
of  immoral  tendency  alleged  so  bitterly  against 
•  Shelley's  works  I  will  only  say — point  me  out  one 
line  which,  irrespective  of  creed,  inculcates  immo- 
rality, and  I  will  own  the  allegation  just.  That 
Shelley  did  make  grievous  mistakes  in  religious 
opinion,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  and  deplore ; 
but  he  was  from  his  childhood  a  calumniated,  per- 
secuted being — and  surely  we  can  little  wonder  if, 
when  he  heard  the  professors  of  a  creed  disgrace 
it  by  calumny,  in  bitter  mockery  of  their  profession, 
that  he  shoidd  be  led  insensibly  to  confound  theory 
with  practice,  and  a  creed  with  its  upholders. 
Persecution  always  hardens. 

Header,  ere  you  make  op  your  mind  never  to 
read  one  line  of  Shelley,  thereby  voluntarily  de- 
priving your  heart  and  head  of  much  that  will 
soothe  and  refresh  both,  first  read  the  extract  I 


subjoin  from  that  aplcndid  ciort  <rf  oratory  dis- 
pUyed  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Moxon  (Shelley's  pub- 
Usher)  for  "blasphemy,"  by  the  counad  fortto 
defendant,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd. 

Mr.  Moxon,  as  doubtless  many  of  you  remembo; 
was  indicted  at  the  instance  of  oniS  Hetherington, 
for  having  published  Shelley's  "  Poetical  Works^ 
Speaking  of  certain  passages  therein,  which  formed 
the  groundwork  of  that  ill-advised  prosecution 
Serjeant  Taifourd  said :— * 


They  appeal  to  no  passion ;  they  penrert  no  affeelioB ; 
they  find  nothing  in  human  nature,  frail  as  it  always  k 
gnilty  as  it  sometimet  beeomea,  to  work  on.  CootcapUted 
apart  from  the  intellectoal  history  of  the  extraordinary  boag 
who  prodnced  them,  and  from  which  they  can  neter  be 
seTcred  by  any  reader  of  ihu  book,  they  wonW  excite  no 
feelings  bat  those  of  wonder  at  their  andaaty,  and  pity  for 
their  weakness.  Not  only  are  they  incapable  oT  awtkiiuag 
any  chords  of  eril  in  the  soal,  bnt  they  are  indbotnri  to 
present  to  it  an  intelligible  heresy.  An  they  more  thsa 
atoms  of  ekaoHe  ikongU  not  yH  tmMded  into  harmony,  owr 
which  the  spirit  of  lore  has  not  yet  brooded  to  as  to  msks 
them  pregnant  with  life  and  beauty  and  joy  ?  .  •  •  • 
Now  when  it  is  prowd  that  this  poem  ["Qneen  Jlak^ 
thos  containing  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  is  pieieated 
with  the  distinct  statement  that  Shelly  himself  in  maliie 
life  departed  from  iU  offensite  dogmas,— when  it  is  accoa- 
panied  by  his  own  letter,  in  which  he  expresses  his  wish  for 

iU  suppression surely  all  sting  is  taken  oat 

of  the  rash  and  uncertain  passages  which  have  been  seledsA 
as  indicating  bhsphemy  !  Bnt  is  it  not  antidote  eaoogk  ts 
the  poison  of  %  preliided  aUm$m,  that  the  post,  who  is 
tt^poted  to-day  to  deny  Deity,  finds  J>cify  w  alt  mngt  T 

Well  said  that  gifted  advocate,  when  speaking 
of  a  certain  alle^  blasphemous  passage  in  ai 
essay  written  by  Shelley  and  appended  to  "  Qaeeii 
Mab,"— an  essay  disclaimed  long  befiwe  his  death 
by  Shelley  himself  ;— 

Here  you  shall  see  a  poet  whose  fancies  are  aoal  ahered, 
struggling  with  a  theory  gross,  material,  shallow  ;  i««pw 
the  great  struggle  by  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Btenal  seeto 
to  subdne  the  material  world  to  iU  uses,  llis  geaint  wsi 
pent  up  within  the  hard  and  bitter  rind  of  his  philosoply. 
as  Ariel  was  in  the  rift  of  the  doten  pine ;  and  what  woi^ 
der  if  a  spirit  so  enthralled  should  send  forth  strange  and 
discordant  cries  P  .  .  Here  is  a  specto«de  which  ang* 
may  admire  and  weep  over !  Here  is  a  poet  of  ftney  the 
most  ethereal— feelings  the  most  dcTont— charity  the  mt^ 
Christian — enthralled  by  opinions  the  most  cold,  hollow, 
and  debasing  !  Here  is  a  youth  endowed  with  that  sendta- 
lity  to  the  beautiful  and  the  grand  whicli  peoples  his  mmoto 
with  the  perceptions  of  years ;  who  (with  a  apint  of  •«»• 
saeriftce  which  the  oldest  ChrisUanity  might  emit  w, Jt 
found  in  one  of  its  martyrs)  U  ready  to  Uy  down  thU  mtei- 
lectual  being— to  be  lost  in  loss  iteelf— if  by  annihilaiMm 
he  could  multiply  the  eiyoymenU  and  hasten  the  progress 
of  his  species -and  yet,  with  strange  wilfnlneaa,  t^^ 
that  religion  in  form  to  which  in  essence  he  is  ■■F^|^^ 
alUed  1  Observe  theee  radiant  fimcses;  pure  and  eoU  a» 
frostwork  ;  how  would  they  hare  been  kindled  by  thewanatt 
of  Christian  loTe !  Track  «  those  thoughU  that  wander 
through  eternity,"  and  think  how  they  would  repose  in  thar 
proper  home  I  And  trace  the  inspired  bnt  emng  yo«B, 
poem  after  poem,  year  after  year,  month  after  north,  b^ 
shall  you  see  the  icy  fetters  which  cnciide  his  gM«»  V»^ 
dually  dissolre ;  the  wreathe  of  mist  ascend  llrom  his  psBT, 

♦  See  report  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Moxon,  for  bUsphemy.  U 
publishing  Shelle/s  Works,  before  Lord  I>«»™  "J* 
special  jury -June  23,  1841.  Counsel  for  defendant,  ». 
Serjeant  Taifourd  and  Mr.  Hayward, 
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•Bd  (he  dtttanee  ittread  oat  Wore  him  peopled  with  human 
affections,  ud  skirted  by  angels'  wings  I  See  how  this 
seeming  atheist  begins  to  adore— how  the  divine  image  of 
Mtary,  never  nnfelt,  begins  to  be  seen— and,  in  itscontem- 
plaUon,  the  softened  poet  cxclaimn,  in  his  «•  Promethens,"  of 
the  foUowers  of  Christ :— 

The  wise,  the  pare,  the  lofty,  and  the  jast. 
Whom  thy  slaves  haie  for  betny  like  to  tket. 
Aod  thns  he  proceeds,  with  hght  shining  more  and  more 
towards  perfect  day,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  realise 
IB  thi*  world.  As  yon  trace  this  progress,  aUs  I  Death  TeiU 
it--Teils  It,  not  stops  it ;  aod  this  perturbed,  imperfect,  bat 
glonons  being  is  hidden  from  as  till  the  sea  shall  give  op  its 


But  I  have  wandered  too  far  and  too  long  with 
Memory.  I  have  thought  too  much  of  my  own 
impressions  of  books  and  reading,  and  have  ex- 
pressed too  little  aright ;  I  have  filled  sundry  sheets 
of  paper,  and  now  find  that  I  have  said  too  little 
to  the  purpose,  and  too  much  of  myself.  Let  me 
bope,  dear  reader,  that  yon  will  pardon  all  this : 
It  is  very  hard  to  lose  one's  books  and  one's  home 
together;  it  is  very  natural  to  remember  both 
tenderly,  and  to  seek  to  indulge  such  a  train  of 
tboogbt,  albeii;  at  the  expense  of  a  reader's  patience. 
Be  this,  then,  my  excuse. 


I  have  before  me  now,  in  an  old  M.S.  book, 
(a  labour  of  leisure  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school,) 
some  lines  written  by  the  late  lamented  author  of 
"  The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,"  Mr.  Rosooe ; 
and  these  lines,  composed  on  a  like  occasion,  will 
perhaps  serve  better  than  any  dull  prose  to  express 
all  /  felt  on  parting  from  those  dear  old  books  of 
mine: — 

TO  MT  BOOKS  OlT  PAETINO  WITH  TBIM. 

As  one  who,  destined  from  his  friends  to  part, 
Begrets  his  loss,  bat  hopes  again  erewhile 
To  share  their  oonrerse  and  enjoy  their  smile, 

And  tempers,  as  he  may,  Affliction's  dart ; 

Thas,  loved  associates,  ohiefi  of  elder  Art, 
Teachers  of  wisdom,  who  ooald  once  beguile 
My  tedious  hoars,  and  lighten  every  toil, 

I  now  resign  yoa — nor  with  iaiKng  heart ; 

For,  pasta  few  short  years,  or  days,  or  hoars, 
And  happier  seasons  may  their  dawn  anfold. 
And  all  yonr  sacred  fellowship  restore; 
When,  freed  from  eirth,  nnlimited  its  powers, 
Mind  shall  with  mind  direct  eommwuon  hold. 
And  kindred  spirits  meet  to  port  no  more ! 


'CHILDREN    OP    LIGHT. 


The  western  wind  sighed  through  the  palm 
groves  of  an  Indian  clime,  and  the  sun's  glowing 
rayi  brightened  into  the  mellow'  horizon.  The 
»ky,  and  sea,  and  land  were  blazing  with  the  glory 
of  the  dying  day,  as  an  Indian  mother  bowed  her 
graceful  head  over  the  fragile  being  who  owed  to 
her  its  new  found  life ;  her  hair  in  its  wild  luxuri- 
ance covered  the  infant  form,  and  her  tears  fell 
Cut  on  its  tender  limbs. 

She  wept,  for  she  thought  of  the  sin  and 
sorrow  of  the  world  it  had  entered ;  she  wept,  for 
she  felt  the  impotency  of  her  own  mind  alone  to 
aave  it  from  that  sin ;  and  wept,  because  she  had 
beard  so  little,  and  knew  so  little,  of  the  way  in 
which  that  might  be  done,  or  of  that  great  being 
who,  in  his  di?ine  love,  came  from  heaven  to 
earth,  and  went  from  earth  to  heaven  again  on  this 
lin-destroying  mission. 

The  gentle  west  wind  moaned  round  that  young 
loving  mother,  kissed  her  heated  brow,  bathed  her 
limbs  with  its  cooling  stream,  sought  to  waft  her 
sorrow  from  her,  and  sang  its  own  murmuring 
lullaby  to  woo  her  into  rest. 

"Rest  thee,  Payaway,  child  of  the  golden 
East,"  it  sighed ;  "  grieve  not  at  the  doom  of  earth ; 
weep  not  for  that  which  as  yet  is  not— which 
never  may  be.  Rest  thee,  Fayaway ;  rest  thee, 
gentlo  one,  and  let  me  kiss  thine  eyelids  into  sleep. 


I*ll  murmur  round  thee  in  thy  slumbers,  whisper 
to  thee  in  thy  dreams,  and  wander  from  thee  to 
heaven*s  blue  vault,  only  to  summon  thence  those 
blest* guardians  of  the  sky,  whose  office  of  love  it 
henceforth  shall  be  to  watch  thy  tender  child. 
Rest  thee  !  rest  thee  1" — and  the  wind  murmured 
until  the  Indian  girl  slept  beside  her  child. 

Then  it  hushed  its  lulling  breezes,  and  fled  to- 
wards the  distant  west — farther  and  farther  it  went 
on  its  heaven  bound  mission — farther  and  far* 
ther. 

The  sun  had  set ;  the  air  became  murky  and 
still ;  insects  buzzed  and  fluttered ;  noisome  rep- 
tiles crawled  forth — the  wily  snake  &nd  poisonous 
adder — stole  near  the  spot  where  lay  that  gentle 
being  and  her  helpless  infant. 

But  there  came  one  creature,  more  subtle,  more 
dangerous  than  all.  Slowly,  stealthily  it  advanced, 
and  breathed  on  the  sleeping  child.  Its  serpent 
form  was  raised  as  its  poisoned  tongue  darted  at 
the  infant — another  moment,  and  its  sting  had 
entered  that  tender  frame ;  but  the  gentle  western 
breeze  returned,  and  brought  on  its  balmy  wings 
beings  of  light  and  love,  of  seraph  essence,  of 
angelic  nature,  who  spread  their  outstretched 
pinions  between  the  sUmy  reptile  and  the  sleeping 
babe.  '*  Away,"  they  said ;  and  the  willing  echo  re- 
peated the  command)  as  the  reptile  dragged  its 
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ooiliog  fei^  (ar  from  Ae  pmenMcC  thoH  aqg«i 

Tbe9  a  low  soft  •oudcI  fell  from  iboae  aenpli 
U|M»  ^id  plajed  among  Um  maago's  flattering 
\pkfe%,  till  it  waked  t^e  joang  mother  iato  life 
l^gtiii.  **  Hj  child  "— aod  the  Indian  aooenta  of  en- 
^eannent  nu«gM  vi(h  the  fluttering  of  the 
mango  leares. 

"Mine  own  dear  one;**  and  with  the  flrtt 
awakening  impnlie,  the  Indian's  ejes  were  raised 
to  hea? en»  and  the  Indian's  heait  rose  to  God  in  a 
prayer — a  warm  and  fer? ent  pnjer,  that  the 
.tender  being— the  fragile  babe,  might  be  heayen*s 
own  care ;  that  the  child,  the  poor  weak  child^ 
might  be  saved,  through  heaTea*s  own  power,  from 
the  dangers  of  a  treacherous  world. 

And  that  prayer  floated  on  the  stilly  midnight 
air;  and  the  seraph  wings  caught  it  ere  it  fell  to 
earth,  and  bore  i^  in  its  young  purity,  to  hea? en's 
sacred  realms. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  west  wind  murmured 
still— "Rest  thee,  Fayaway ;  rest  thee,  rest  thee.** 
But  the  wind  spoke  not  to  the  mere  outer  sense 
now ;  it  sang  to  the  mother's  restless  heart  The 
babe  had  grown  to  boyhood,  and  life's  great  pas- 
sions showed  their  germs  in  him.  The  serpent 
under  a  second  form  stood  beside  him — no  longer 
like  an  angry  reptile  from  which  humanity  would 
turn  affrighted ;  but  as  "  Life,**  young,  glowing 
"  Life,'*  crowned  with  thrilling  pleasures  ;  radiant 
with  smiles  of  treacherous  brightness.  The  fleet- 
ing Tision  wooed  him  on;  flung  her  cankering 
chains  around  him ;  lulled  him  with  her  intoxicat- 
ing draught,  and  the  mother's  Yoice  of  warning 
was  lost  amid  the  syren  accents  of  temptation. 
"  Uncas,  my  child,  my  life ;  turn  thee  to  God's 
own  truth.**  And  a  sigh  such  as  a  mother  alone  can 
breathe  came  from  that  mother's  heart.  Then  the 
bright  galaxy  of  angel  farms  raised  their  drooping 
pinions,  and  wafted  that  sigh  to  hea?en*8  treasury. 

"  Rest  thee,"  they  said,  <'  rest  thee,  till  thou 
art  needed  (or  some  worthy  mission."  And  again 
they  took  their  flight  to  earth,  and  sought  that 
errbg  boy.  But  "Life"  had  thrown  a  mist 
around  him,  too  dense,  too  dark  for  heaten's  chil- 
dren to  enter;  nought  could  they  do  but  hover 
near  him,  sorrowing,  sorrowing. 


The  boy  progressed  to  manhood.  He  sought 
the  city  with  its  busy  life ;  mbgling  in  its  false 
named  pleasures ;  quaffing  the  cup  of  its  delights. 
Hovr  those  tending  angels  wafted  their  visions  over 
his  sinking  sonl ! — hoping  to  save ;  hoping  in  vain ; 
for  a  thing  of  guilt  held  him  in  its  tightening  grasp, 
and  urged  him  on  in  his  mad  and  riotous  course. 

"  Uncas,  my  hope,  my  joy,  repent," — and  the 
mother  clung  to  her  sin-stained  child — "  will  you 
rend  mine  heart  in  twmn  with  this  great  grief  P" 
And  as  she  sought  to  catch  the  glance  of  his  averted 
eye,  a  tear,  a  bright,  peariy  tear  fell  from  her  own. 

Comfort  thee,  poor  mother,  comfort  thee  ;  for 
hat  tear  is  borne  to  heaven's  crystal  fointain ;  and 


the  angel  mtaistecs  have  ptofeced  the  sad  piaysr 
that,  in  loring  mercy,  sickness  of  the  body  i6sy 
chase  firom  thy  haplei»s  son  that  greaUf  sup^^^ 
which  eateth  awi^  his  souL 


The  Indian,  the  wild  being  olpaiaiia,  Ivmoil, 
strife,  lay  on  the  bed  of  4o>Ui*  vhile  hb  wmm 
mother  knelt  in  mute  agony  beside  him«  His  ^ 
moved  in  one  earnest  prayer ;  but  it  was  ao  wed. 
so  kMt,  that  it  died  ere  it  reached  tb^  moiher*4 
ear.  But  the  thought,  this  whispered  thought; 
this  onestrong,  dying,  attend  wish  of  such  «• 
treme  mtensi^— the  fearful  crashing  of  all  meftsl 
hopes  into  an  almost  hopele9S  praj^t  which,  ^hoi^ 
too  weak  to  reach  the  mother's  w — vas  hca^  Iff 
the  pure  angel  messengers,  and  by  them  VlM 
away  before  that  parting  soi|l ;  far  aw^,  fm  to 
heaven's  own  throne. 

"  One  word,  Oncas  ;  one  word  to  vbHPir  )W 
of  an  hereafter." 

But  the  Indian's  tongue  wu  mute. 

"Look  up,  mine  own,  mydariing;  look  pn  ^ 
mother,  loved  one,  and  let  thine  ejea  U^^t  hff 
drooping  spirits  into  life  again." 

But  the  eyes  were  closed  for  ever. 

"  Only  for  one  moment,  one  second,  I  crave  s 
gleam  of  life — mercy,  mercy ! " — and  she  foil  be- 
side hi^i  for  whom  she  had  implored  this  meroy. 

The  scene  changed.  The  Indian  palm  grove  was 
no  more.  The  air,  the  earth,  the  sea  beouae  qbs 
blase  of  glory.  Myriads  of  heavenly  forms  floated 
in  liquid  air,  beings  of  brightest  hue  danced  in  ths 
sunlit  beams,  as  their  golden  harps  rang  to  their 
songs  of  praise. 

Suddenly,  a  dusky  form  appeared,  and  east  its 
shadow  on  the  scene. 

"Mine,"  it  said,  with  gloating  malice,  ai  ^ 
soul  of  the  dead  Indian  glided  from  its  eartUj 
tenement.  "Mine  now,  heneeibrward  mine  f6t 
ever  I  Dares  any  one  dbpute  mj  claim,  qnestioa 
my  title  to  yon  fleeting  spirit  ?*'  It  was  questioned ; 
and  the  Archangel  stood  above  him. 

"  Yes  ;  that  soul  belongs  to  heaven's  great  i^aha 
— purchased  by  treasures  such  as  thou  canst  not 
produce.  let,  for  the  great  cause  of  justice^  that 
decision  may  not  untried  be  'gainst  thee,  we  offer 
thee  fair  dispute  to  our  words  ;  outvie  as  in  these 
boasted  treasures— exceed  them  but  by  one  iota- 
nay,  even  equal  them  in  either  point,  of  powei; 
purity,  or  rare  intrinsic  value,  and  yon  disembodied 
soul  is  yours.** 

He  ceased.  The  mighty  knmpet  aoanded,  and 
summoned  the  hosts  of  heaven  to  meet  in  sokoin 
assemblage.  Then  the  golden  gates  were  closed, 
while  seraph  wings  kept  the  fluttering  aool  on  earth 
till  its  last  destiny,  now  to  be  decided,  should  he 
proclaimed. 

First  the  dark  spirit  advanced,  waving  his  sabk 
wings  which  stretched  from  pole  to  pole. 

"  Behold !"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  pealing  thoa- 
der.  "Look  to  the  distant  kingdoms  of  the  eartl, 
and  leeognise  mine  empire,    from  the  luuhnwip 
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VMKm  to  jon  dim  of  buroing  beat,  thence  to  the 
pole  fgaiD»  all  bof  io  my  supremacy,  all  vaunt  my 
power.  )Iark !  while  the  miogled  Toices  of  a 
world  rUe  proudly  to  mine  honour,  aud  say 
whether  in  glorious  majesty  ye  can  ontvie  that 
souad.'' 

Thea  ^ere  aro^e  a  chorus  of  wild  voices  chauut- 
ing  the  praise  of  sin.  Again  and  again  the  mad 
ahouta  ascended,  till  heaven's  portals  hurled  back 
the  impious  sounds  and  the  wearied  ear  groaned 
for  m  death.  "There!'*  and  the  sable  form 
waved  his  grim  pinions  in  triumph. 

Heaven*s  radiant  children  turned  their  beaming 
eyea^  to  the  golden  gates  of  their  blest  abode,  as 
a  gentle  mormnring  prayer  flew  thence,  and  filled 
the  glowing  space ;  and  as  it  passed  the  angelic 
hoat^  their  voices  took  it  up  and  bore  it  onwards 
in  a  great  wave  of  melody.  •  Through  evyv  ear 
it  passed ;  through  every  heart  it  glidedl-^  a 
grand  and  solemn  chaunt — and  thci\,  as  it  again 
took  its  heavenward  course,  the  angels*  voices 
dropped,  iM;id  alone  it  sought  its  rest  in  paradise. 

And  now  the  archangel's  trumpet  proclaimed 
the  first  trial  over — and  a  voice  was  heard  requir- 
ing the  great  mandate  of  decision. 

"*  Shall  the  clamouring  voices  of  a  recreant 
world,  raised  in  the  foul  homage  of  sin,  be  deemed 
equivalent  in  power  to  the  warm  earnest  prayer  of 
a  mother's  heart,  offered  in  His  name,  who,  in  our 
natore  in  alliance  with  His  Divine  nature,  defied 
the  prigin  of  evil,  and  vanquished  that  dark  spirit 
even  upon  his  own  chosen  ground — the  world  that 
he  had  strewn  with  its  own  wrecks  ? 

Then  came  a  sound  like  a  myriad  whispers 
melting  into  one ;  it  died  on  the  charmed  ear, 
and  heavep's  children  knew  that  to  them  had  been 
awarded  the  first  great  triumph. 

The  dusky  form  he^rd  the  decree,  resting  on  a 
Barkj  thunder  cloud)  forked  lightnings  crowning 
his  brow ;  m  his  hand  the  murderous  thunderbolt. 

*'  Enjoj  your  triumph  while  ye  may/*  he  said, 
''  for  mine  follows  in  its  wake."  To  the  next  test 
of  parity. 

''Behold  !  I  waft  from  earth  her  fairest  crea- 
toras ;  catch  their  thoughts  as  they  fly  towards 
Heaven,  and  see  if  in  spotless  innocence  ye  can 
OQiiai  those." 

The  dar)i:  wings  fanned  the  air,  chilling  it  with 
their  angry  movements — then  they  ceased — and  a 
miat  arose  from  earth — like  a  fleecy  cloud  it  came 
— cmwards  and  onwards.  As  it  advanced  it 
opened ;  and  there,  cradled  within  its  snowy 
hospm,  lay  ol^ildish  forins  of  alpost  perfect  beauty. 

**  8tay  in  thy  course  T*  aud  the  fleecy  chariot 
reated  in  air  at  the  stem  command  of  the  dark 
spirit,  who  waved  his  sceptre  over  its  lovely 
borilieiL 

"Ltei  the  imprisoned  thoughts  flee  from  the 
mortal  tenement.*'  And  the  thoughts  came  with 
a  balmy  fragrance,  and  rested  in  the  arohangers 
palm* 

Iiowe,  ehsrity,  peace,  and  even  hopes  and 
^rpiw^  of  heaven  were  there — the  outer  sembkince 


fair  and  pure.  But,  the  urehangel  raised  the 
coatiug,  and  beneath,  lurking  mid  purity,  was  the 
damuing  spot  of  sin;  small,  almost  inp^rceptihle ; 
but  slill  there,  running  through  each  feeling  and 
impulse ;  blotting  each  fair  page  of  the  unformed 
human  mind.  And  the  archangel  grieved  as  he 
traced  the  trail  of  the  serpent  on  the  fairest  things 
of  earth. 

Alas!  alas!  call  ye  these  pureB  advance  j^ 
these  as  the  spotless  things  of  thy  domain  P  thes^ 
lost  souls,  lost,  if  not  redeemed,  from  thy  destroj- 
ing  power. 

Then  the  angelic  throng  wept ;  and  their  harpf  . 
hung  silently  in  their  drooping  handsi,  till  i^  breath, 
a  mere  breath,  ascended  from  the  golden  treasury 
of  heaven.  It  wandered  to  the  soul  of  each  child 
of  earth,  clinging  to  the  mute  sympathy  of  each, 
and  wooing  each  sinking  spirit  to  spe^  back 
with  it  into  its  own  blest  home  in  paradise.  \ 

The  archangel's  trumpet  sounded  a  second  tims, 
and  again  the  voices  of  that  mighty  host  pro- 
claimed a  triumph. 

But  to  the  last  contest.  Now  dark  spirit,  sum* 
mon  thy  most  potent  powers  to  thine  aid ;  invoke 
each  emissary  of  thy  will ;  rake  the  deep  myste- 
ries of  the  earth ;  search  the  accumulate^  trea* 
sures  of  the  sea,  and  produce,  if  you  can,  a  thing 
of  such  intrinsic  beauty,  that  the  pale  lustre  of  our 
heavenly  gems  must  fade  before  it. 

Look  beneath,  where  yon  fluttering  soul  lingeri 
'tween  thy  realm  and  mme.  Speed  quickly  on  thine 
errand,  for  the  children  of  light  are  weary  to  waft 
yon  spirit  to  its  eternal  home. 

The  sullen  wings  of  the  fiend  again  moved,  and 
hb  bold,  undaunted  gaze  rested  on  the  archangel's 
brow.  A  storm  bore  him  to  earth.  Scarcely  was  he 
lost  to  sight,  ere  he  again  appeared,  and  hovering 
in  air,  held  in  his  hand  a  phantom  vision  of  the 
accumulated  pleasures  of  the  world— its  fsUe 
named  pleasures — puny  ambitions.  Yet  90  bright, 
so  beautiful  the  picture  looked,  wrought  with  all 
glorious  lines,  interwoven  with  the  golden  threads 
of  life,  flowered  over  with  stems,  and  buds,  and 
blossoms  of  every  lovely  tint  and  graceful  form, 
adding  fresh  beauty  to  the  lovely  scene,  that  all 
eyes  dwelt  in  rapture  on  it ;  and  the  sullen  orbs  of 
the  fallen  spirit  gleamed  with  the  joy  of  anticipated 
triumph. 

"Yield  !"  he  thundered;  "yield  undisputed  vic- 
tory to  me  now.  Canst  thou  produce  that  which 
can  compete  with  this  matchless  picture  P" — snd  hp 
pointed  to  the  magic  view. 

And  now  bright  sunbeams  danced  in  heaven*s 
atmosphere ;  and  the  great  choir  raised  tlieir  gUd 
voices  in  a  hymn  of  praise;  the  golden  harps, 
touched  by  those  seraph  hands,  echoed  the  strains 
as  a  pale  blue  vapour  of  ethereal  beauty  rose  from 
the  eternal  city  of  the  skies. 

Midway  in  air  it  hung ;  and  then,  as  the  playful 

sunbeams  linked  themselves  in  a  golden  cham 

around,  was  seen,  resting  on  its  azure  surface,  one 

pearly  drop  of  crystal  brilliancy. 

Then  from  the  arohangers  pafan  there  darted  oqe 
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ooDcentrated  nj  of  Ilgbt  and  heat  straiglit  to  that 
earthly  picture — to  that  doad-borne  tear ;  and  the 
Tinon  of  earth  ahirered  before  the  gleam  from 
heayen ;  all  its  eolonrs  blackoied ;  its  golden  cords, 
stripped  of  their  tinsel,  hang  in  dingj  threads; 
its  flowers,  latelj  so  bright  with  life,  now  faded, 
died — were  nought  but  the  wrecks  of  beauty  ! 

But  the  tear — the  crystal  tear — shone  but  the 
brighter  for  heaten's  own  gleam,  reflecting  back, 
in  its  pure  lustre,  the  sunny  smile  of  all  creation. 
Millions  of  fluttering  wings  wa? ed  in  the  Tanlted 
skies,  and  the  hosts  of  creation,  the  beings  of  a 
nniTerse,  waited  to  bear  the  last  decree  that  the 
arohangers  yoice  was  allowed  to  proclaim. 

"Rare  and  pure  as  anght  of  earth  are  the 
mother's  earnest  prayer  and  tear ;  yet,  because  of 
earth,  impotent  to  win  heaven's  priceless  pearl, 
*  sal? ation.*  *'  Still,  through  that  warm  prayer, 
blending  with  the  dying  utterance  of  him  for  whom 
*twas  uttered,  this  great  gift  of  God's  imperishable 
bye  is  granted. 

*' Seraphs,  waft  on  yonr  plumed  wings  yon 
fleeting  soul  to  the  blest  realm  of  heayen.'* 

"  Off,  impious  fiend  of  darkness,**  and  the  arch- 
angel frowned  on  the  dark  form ;  "  off,  and  learn 
thine  impotency  'gainst  the  angel  ministers,  'gainst 
the  great  mercies  of  Gk>d." 

The  freed  soul,  led  by  its  heavenly  guides,  stood 
at  the  throne  of  heaven. 

'*Take  thy  bright  angel  form,  and  onwards  on 
thy  mission/*  and  the  new  found  seraph  plumes 
flattered  with  joy  in  the  clear  atmosphere. 

"  Thine  be  the  task,  with  thy  redeemed  com- 
panions, to  watch  o'er  earth*s  frail  children. 
Hover  near  them  in  their  slumbering  as  in  their 
waking  hours;  waft  into  their  souls  gleams, 
thoughts,  hopes  of  our  own  blessed  kingdom ; 
place  in  their  mortal  path  warnings  against  a  foul 
career  of  sin;  and  when  ye  see  some  sinking 
wretch,  in  his  determined  guilt,  seeking  to  cast 
aside  these  friendly  obstacles,  let  your  seraph 
prayers  fly  tothe  one  great  source  of  aid,  and  seek 
the  only  help  which  can  avail  him.  Meet  office  is  it 
for  the  redeemed  to  act  as  guardian  ministers  to 
the  wanderers  on  earth,  'mongst  whom  they  once 
existed — most  fitting,  glorious  office — as  ministers 
of  good,  workers  out  of  the  eternal  will  of  Him 
who  bought  them  with  his  blood. 

To  eaKh  that  spirit  flew,  hastening  to  do  his  mas- 
ter's bidding. 

Quickly  he  travelled  to  the  busy  city,  where 
the  ceaseless  toil  and  noisy  traffic  made  the  weary 
ear  groan  for  quiet,  itnd  the  racked  mind  almost 
crave  the  one  great  boon  of  rest  eternal.  One  of 
the  bustling  throng  sought  gold  by  usuiy  ;  then 
the  angel  rested  one  moment  in  his  flight,  whisper- 
ing softly  in  the  guilty  ear — and  God's  own  truth 
dwelt  in  that  whisper — and  made  the  sordid  bar- 
gainer pause  in  his  sin. 

On  went  the  angel  still,  and  hovered  o'er  a 
haunt  of  flaring  vice ;  but  his  plumed  pinions  veiled 
his  shrinking  eyes,  and  bore  him  swiftly  past. 


"Not  there,"  he  cried,  "where  guiH,  in  bold 
defiance  stands  forth,  in  awful  mockery  of  God." 

On  and  on  farther,  dropping  the  balm  of  heaven 
wherever  the  good  seed  could  take  root  and  spring. 
On,  o'er  hill  and  dale,  country  and  city,  sea  ai^ 
land— on  to  the  glowing  Indian  plain,  where, 
lingering  between  life  and  death,  lay  that  oneebviag 
Indian  mother. 

"  Uncas,  my  child,  my  lost  darling,  would  that 
thy  loved  spirit  could  hover  near  me,  round  me,  in 
my  death — wafting  into  my  soul  clear  thoughts  of 
that  pure  heaven  I  only  dream  of  dimly." 

And  the  wings  played  round  her  lovingly,  sad 
wooed  her  unto  rest,  and  more  gleams  of  troth 
entered  her  fainting  soul,  and  strengthening  it, 
fixed  its  eyes  on  heaven. 

Through  that  long  |fght  her  weary  naton 
halt^ 'tween  life  and  death;  but  when  the  morn- 
ing broke,  and  the  great  orb  of  day  rose  in  hit 
golden  majesty,  that  soul  received  the  weloome 
mandate  of  dismissal. 

Gently  the  wings  played  now;  gently,  men 
gently,  till  they  drooped  in  solemn  sadness,  as  tbe 
•oul,  with  one  long  gasp,  threw  off  its  **  mortal 
coil,"  and,  fanned  by  its  spirit  guide,  took  its  ^ad 
way  to  heaven. 

And  shall  any  say  that  such  things  may  not  he? 
Shall  any  declare  that  these  angel  ministers  exot 
not,  save  in  the  heated  fancies  of  a  craij 
brain  F  Look  to  holy  writ,  where  we  are  told, 
"  The  angels  of  the  Lord  encamp  round  those  that 
fear  him ;"  yea,  round  those  that  fear  him,  fear  his 
anger,  fear  his  frown,  fear  to  grieve  his  loving, 
tender  spirit;  not-  round  the  bold  undaunted 
sinner,  who,  with  fearful  weakness,  clings  to 
earth's  damning  pleasures ;  holds  to  its  tempting 
sins,  smiles  on  its  luring  phant(»ns;  from  such, 
the  pure  ministers  of  heavmi  turn  weeping,  for 
their  office  is  to  "  minister  to  those  who  are  hein 
of  salvation*'— those  who  are  the  favoured  children 
of  God,  who,  through  his  men^,  have  grasped  the 
the  blessed  gift  offered  to  them. 

And  must  the  thought  of  angel  ministers 
watching  in  our  path,  dropping  good  into  the 
mind  matured,  whose  page,  blotted  by  evi]»  loses 
the  fair  impress  of  good,  be  deemed  irreverent  ? 
Would  it  be  called  profane  to  tell  the  young  that 
angels,  good  and  loving  angels,  hover  round  their 
earthly  path,  ever  ready,  ever  watting  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  one  great  Master — ever  hoping  to 
lead  lost  souls  to  the  blest  state  that  they  have 
themselves  attained.  Air  and  space,  and  every 
busy  phase  of  life  may  be  filled  with  beings  invi- 
sible to  our  dull  senses,  all  working  out  aone 
great  and  lasting  purpose — all  bent  on  some  im- 
perishable end. 

Ck)uld  this  idea  be  fully  realised,  eatabBsiied, 
both  old  and  young  be  taught  to  feel  themaelTes 
thus  guarded,  watched — watched  with  ionag 
thoughts  and  anxious  care — perchance  some  tesipt- 
ing  sins  might  be  discarded,  and  flanng  vioe 
forsaken. 

Were  these  guardian  ministers  fdt — bdievvd  k 
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— as  an  intangible  bat  near  reality,  many  weak 
and  wavering  mortals,  fearing  to  grieve  their  loviog 
noioree,  loatlie  to  requite  Iheir  anxious  care  with 
base  ingratitude,  might  be  led  to  shun  the  insi- 
dioiis  whispers  of    the  ilcnd  ^of  darkness,  and, 
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standing  boldly  forth  (secure  in  a  protecting  m- 
fluence  round  them),  range  themselves  fearlessly-^ 
thankfully — under  the  banner  of  the  "  Children  of 
Light." 


TOUCHING    THE    CIVIL    SERVICE. 


Dry  as  that  vestUa  quesiio,  the  Civil  Service,  may 
seem  to  superficial  politicians  and  comatose  country 
M.P.*8 ;  trivial  as  may  seem  any  coiisideration  of 
the  daily  heart-burnings  and  hopeless  lives  of  too 
many  of  the  working  bees  in  the  great  hive  of  Bed 
Tape,  there  is  nevertheless  just  now  abroad  a  spi- 
rit of  inqniiy  into  the  manifold  abuses  which  have 
year  by  year  grown  with  the  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  the  strength  of  our  system  of  executive 
govemment.  The  question  now  is — not  whether 
a  dvfl  servant's  meagre  salary  should  or  should 
not  be  lessened  by  enforced  deductions,  in  order 
that,  by  cheap  charity,  his  declining  years  should 
be  solaced  by,  should  he  live  A  receive  it,  a  pen- 
sion— bat  whether  the  Civil  Service  should  go  on 
as  at  present — whether  a  positive  "  bad  **  should, 
in  all  arithmetical  progression,  become  a  hopeless 
**  worse  ;'*  and  that  this  is  inevitable,  unless  the 
work  of  reform  speedily  begins,  is  easily  proved. 
It  is  not  here  proposed  to  descant  upon  a  by -gone 
grierance,  the  superannuation  deductions,  whereby 
since  1834  till  last  mouth,  the  civil  servants  have 
been  robbed  of  2|  per  cent,  on  salaries  under 
£100,  and  5  per  cent,  over  that  amount — in  order 
that  thereby  a  fund  might  be  created  whence  the 
worn-oat  official,  if  he  were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  dying  in  harness,  might  derive  a  scanty 
pension  for  his  later  days.  That  grievance  is 
doubtless  by  this  time  well  known  to  most  of  the 
readers  of  this  and  other  magazines  and  news- 
papers ;  and,  whA  is  still  better,  was  knocked  on 
the  head  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  July  29ih  last.  But  "  the  snake,  though 
scotched,  is  not  yet  killed."  For  there  is  still  at 
work  a  system  of  low  salaries  for  important  ser- 
vices, by  the  Government  demand  for  much  ability, 
and  the  Government  proffer  of  a  salary  utterly 
inadequate  for  the  acquirements  sought  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission — that  incubus  of  Dean^s 
Yard — which  examines  candidates  for  appointments 
on  subjects  for  which  their  official  lives  will  furnish 
no  exercise — which  demands  great  things,  and 
offers  a  ooalwhipper*8  stipend  in  return  !  Will 
the  common  sense  of  a  great  nation  long  suffer 
this  miserable  anomaly  to  continue  ?  If  work  is 
to  done,  let  it  be  well  done,  let  able  men  be  selected 
for  the  discharge  of  duties  requiring  some  ability ; 
if  the  labourer  be  worthy  of  his  hire,  in  the  name 
of  common  justice  and  sound  policy,  let  him  re- 
ceive a  ••  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work." 
It  may  here  be  objected  that,  on  the  whole,  the 


clerk  in  a  Government  office  is  as  well  paid  as  his 
brethren  in  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  duties 
are  as  responsible  as  those  of  the  civil  servants. 
But  this  objection  will  only  be  made  by  people 
who  know  little  of  such  matters,  and  less  of  the 
Civil  Service;  and,  moreover,  that  one-sided 
obje6tion  can  be  thus  overruled :  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Weguelin,  the  respected  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  is  only  needed  to  settle  the  question 
on  that  head. 

That  gentleman — as  quoted  by  Lord  Naas,  in 
the  House,  July  29th— states  that  the  average  bank 
salaries  are  £196,  while  the  average  salaries  of 
public  civil  servants  are  only  £141.  Yet  the  civil 
servant  has  now  to  undergo  the  ordeal — no  slight 
one  in  many  cases — of  an  examination  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  while  the  bank  clerk  is 
under  no  apprehensions  on  that  score.  And  yet, 
in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  are  to  be  told  by  Sir 
John  This  and  Mr,  Thai,  M.P.,  that  the  civil  ser- 
vants  are  overpaid.  It  is  "more  than  most 
ridiculous."  It  is,  of  course,  a  capital  topic  for  a 
joke  to  the  possessor  of  ten  thousand  a-year  in 
a  ring-fence,  and  a  seat  in  parliament,  this  same 
fallacy.  But  ridicule  is  not — in  spite  of  the 
dogma  of  the  sceptical  scoffing  of  philosophy: — 
"  the  test  of  truth.**  Take  the  case  of  a  clerk  in 
the  Customs  or  Post-office ;  say  his  salaiy  is  £80, 
rising  £6  per  annum — that  for  this  sum  he  is 
expected  on  all  occasions  to  dress,  live,  and  look 
like  a  gentleman ;  imagine  him  a  married  man — for, 
in  spite  of  Malthusian  theories,  civil  servants  on 
small  salaries  will  marry  sometimes — imagine  him, 
as  the  Civil  Service  Commission  require,  a  well- 
educated  person,  attending  regularly  at  his  office 
from  ten  to  four,  performing  duties  which,  if  they 
require  but  mediocre  ability,  at  least  demand  appli- 
oatiou  and  fidelity;  and  then,  look  at  his  coat, 
which,  carefully  preserved  though  it  be,  is  grow« 
ing  threadbare — pity  poor  gentility  under  diffi- 
culties— think  of  the  little  house  at  home,  where 
reside  the  poor  official*s  wife,  and  possibly 
children ;  and  then,  call  your  cab,  drive  to  your 
club,  and  over  your  *34  port,  in  a  spirit  of  poetical 
economy,  say  the  civil  servant  is  overpaid.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  you  be  a  consistent  jackal  of 
Red  Tape. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  great  advantage 
of  the  Civil  Service  over  other  professions  is,  that 
the  widows  of  the  officials  are  pensioned.  Thi?, 
however,  is,  in  great  part,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  "  Tritons'*  among  official  "  minnows,"  a  hollow 
delusion.  It  was  said  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the 
Treasury,  that  widows  of  civil  servants  are  pen- 
sioned ;  it  was  said  au  contraire,  by  some  fact- 
loving  member,  that  these  same  pensions,  for  the 
most  part,  existed  only  in  Mr.  Wilsou's  generous 
brain,  and  the  Treasury  Secretary  paused  for  a 
reply — and  found  none.  That  the  widows  of 
great  functionaries  receive  pensions — that  govern- 
ment liberality  is  too  often  recklessly  bestowed  on 
noble  widows,  who  need  it  not,  is  not  to  be  denied ; 
but  that  the  Treasury,  pitying  the  poor  clerk  in 
his  life,  pensions  his  widow  after  his  death,  b 
a  fallacy,  fit  only  to  be  classed  with  infantine 
delusions,  one  of  which  is  on  the  material  of  the 
"  moon."  A  reference  to  blue  books  will  prove 
this. 

That  the  work  of  the  civil  servant  roust  become 
harder  year  by  year  in  most  departments  (say  the 
Customs,  Post-office,  Inland  Revenue,  &c.)  is  a 
Self-evident  proposition.  In  proportion  as  popu- 
lation and  trade  increase,  must  the  civil  servant's 
work  increase.  It  will  not  be  for  a  moment  as- 
serted, by  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
question,  that  the  work  of  a  clerk — in  the  Cus- 
toms' for  instance — can  possibly  have  decreased 
since  the  days  when  work  was  done  by  deputy, 
and  the  younger  sons  of  peers  fattened  upon  snug 
sinecures.  The  revenue  of  H.M.  Customs,  in 
1763,  wu  under  £2,000,000 ;  in  1853  it  rose  to 
above  iicenfy  two  millione  and  ahalf  sterling.  But. 
while  business  is  yearly  increasing,  any  man  can 
satisfy  himself  on  this  head  by  looking  over  "  the 
Pool"  of  the  Thames  to-day,  and  calling  to  mind 
the  disparity  existing  between  the  tonnage  of 
"langsyne** — now;  and  we  are  yet  told  by  people 
who,  havine  little  knowledge,  have  consequently 
more  prejudice  and  less  charity,  that  the  Customs' 
olerks  and  officers  are  overpaid.  "Facts  are 
stubborn  things,"  and  in  his  favour  the  poor  civil 
servant  can  brinff  forward  some  of  the  stubborn  est, 
tor  the  mental  digestion  of  our  men  of  the  Rob- 
Peter4o-Pay-Paul'Society. 

Another  crying  evil  of  the  present  system  is  the 
lack  of  hope.  The  prospects  of  any  clerk  of  good 
ability,  but  no  particular  interest,  in  the  Civil 
J§ervioe,  are  many  shades  darker  than  those  of  hb 
brethren  employed  by  private  parties.  There  is 
that  other  incubus — promotion  by  seniority,  to 
prush  his  hopes — a  poor  £lO,  in  some  cases  but 
£5,  yearly  increase  of  salary ;  and  when  he  has 
worn  out  his  health  and  energies  in  the  service, 
a  prospect  of  some  £250  per  annum  looming  in 
ihe  future,  which  he  may  never  reach ;  and, 
finally,  a  pitiful  pension,  such  as  a  liberal  nobleman 
bestows  upon  a  superannuated  gardener,  to  console 
his  declining  years ;  and  this  is  all  the  civil  ser- 
Tant  can  get,  under  the  present  system,  for  his  "com- 
petent knowledge"  of  the  Englbh,  Latin,  Greek, 
or  French  languages,  geography,  English,  Roman, 
and  possibly,  French  or  Grecian  history  (as  a 
\nowledge  of  these  is  required  for  admission  into 
most  of  our  public  offices),  and  arifhmetic,  etc. ;' 


an  acquirement  which  pre-snpposes  a  tnaa  of  gm- 
tie  manly  education,  but  obtains  for  him  a  poor  per 
centage  on  the  money  expended  by  him  on  that 
education,  in  the  shape  of  a  stipend  of  some  £70 
— £80  per  annum,  rising  £5  or  £10,  as  he  may  be 
lucky  or  luckless  in  bb  nomination  to  a  good  or  a 
bad  office.     Such  b  the  Civil  Service  of  to-day ! 

But  it  will  be  here  said  that  I  am  speaking  of 
au  evil  without  hinting  at  a  cure.  The  remark  is 
just  in  part.  To  procure  a  better  class  of  men, 
who  would,  as  more  willing  workers,  do  their  work 
better,  the  salaries  must  be  revised  with  a  riew  to 
increasing  some  and  decreasing  others.  Let  thfc 
man  who  works  be  paid ;  let  the  drone  who  take& 
snuff,  and  dozes  over  hb  newspaper,  ih  a  wtil- 
lined  arm  chair  from  ten  to  four,  in  a  fashionahfe 
West-end  office,  discover  that  the  public  hire 
other  uses  for  their  money  than  Investing  ft  h 
salaries'  for  sinecurbts.  Let  ability,  wherever  and 
however  dbplayed,  be  selected  for  the  performanes 
of  such  duties  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  bias  of 
that  ability ;  let  the  ability  find  a  quid  pro  qm, 
and  we  shall  hear  less  of  red  tape  mbn^anagemen^ 
less  of  abortive  attempts,  and  more  of  desirable 
conclusions.  Let  j^ere  seniority,  endowed  with 
no  better  qualification,  be  no  step  to  promotion. 
Let  imbecility  and  nepotbm  sink  together.  Lrt 
the  young  gentleman  who  resides  in  Belgravia»  and 
boasts  of  an  acquaintance  with  Almack's,  be  assured 
that  in  future  something  more  will  be  requir^  of 
him  than  a  noble  pedigree,  and  a  conde»oendhkg 
attendance  at  hb  office  daily,  to  ensure  pMiMh 
tion. 

Again,  if  economy  be  desirable,  and  doubtless, 
in  many  cases,  it  is  imperative,  let  not  the  large 
salary  of  our  lordly  sinecurbts  escape  rerisioa. 
Let  the  authorities  in  Dowuing-street,  ere  they 
cut  and  carve  at  the  "  poor  pay  of  a  Somerset 
House  lean  annuitant,"  take  counsel  aa  to  tbi 
necessity  of  the  existence  of  other  and  far  mon 
lucrative,  if  less  laborious,  appointments ;  the  ad- 
vantage of  which  reverts  solely  |^  the  hold^,  an! 
in  nowbe  to  the  nation,  and  the  prhne  ohjtdt  of 
which,  not  to  speak  ill-naturedly,  would  appear 
to  be— the  doing  nothing,  and  receiving  much 
for  it  I 

•  Our  readers  all  recollect  the  trite  saying  of  the 
witty  Sydney  Smith,  touching  the  "  round  men'' 
who  had  got  into  the  "  square  holes,*'  and  the 
"square  men"  who  had  got  into  the  ''round 
holes*'  in  life's  game  of  cribbage.  The  applfasation 
thereof  in  this  place  b  obvious.  Let  the  Civil 
Service  be  no  longer  disgraced  by  the  "  round  men 
in  the  square  holes."  Let  us  no  longer  see  a  man 
who,  possessing  ability  for  composition,  ele.,  is 
pitchforked  into  some  arithmetical  deparianait, 
nolens  volens,  where  that  very  ability  is  against 
him  rather  than  otherwise,  and  of  no  aerViee  to 
bb  country.  Let  us  no  longer  see  the  va&n  rod 
tapeworm,  who  may,  nevertheless,  be  in  hia  proper 
capacity  an  excellent  clerk,  put  into  bigli  plMli 
merely  because  he  has  dreamed  away  half  a  guilHf 
of  dullness  on  hb  stool,  while  hb  subordiiiifte  aw 
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ftB&dt,  bj  twbntj  jean  olr  so,  is  still  wasting  his 
IfiM  and  talents  in  uncongenial  occupation,  for 
l^hiek  tfab  tat>eworm  aforesaid  might  be  by  natare 
qnililled,  bnt  for  which,  thanks  to  a  system  of 
blandering;  the  jonior  is  Utterly  nnqnalifted,  and  so 
doomed  to  be  a  man  of  wasted  energies ;  one  of  a 
brg«  dass  who  are  at  once  the  credit  and  re- 
proach bf  the  Civil  Service  of  oar  enlightened 
QoVethiheht. 

An  instance  is  better  than  argument.  TBke  the 
the  f(Mlowing.  A.  and  B.  are  bandidaies  for  the 
dVfl  Serriee ;  they  pass]  their  examinations,  and 
to  Appointed  to  two  different  offices.  A.  is  a 
taaa  of  debdl — little  originality,  much  industry 
Ind  neatness  in  all  he  undertakes ;  a  man  of 
flgiites,  attd  in  an  office  where  figures  are  requisite, 
a  lint-rate  clerk ;  but  A.  is  placed  in  an  office 
irht^  %  skill  ih  composition,  or  a  quickness  of 
tottl)>teh^i6n  &,  perhaps,  more  requisite  than  his 
bHk  peotiiar  virtues.  Where  all  are  quick,  A. 
Irffl  Ih  How,  and  givb  satisfastion  to  no  one.  B. 
h  of  another  turn  of  mind  entirely — quick,  if 
totaiiiewhat  irregular,  in  all  he  does,  save  figure- 
%orir,  (or  whkm  he  has  little  ability  and  less  taste ; 
bdt  B.  ia  hot,  therefore,  on  the  score  of  his  in- 
iiXSij  for  arithmetical  drudgery,  to  be  deemed  a 
Ml ;  B.  can  draw  out  reports  in  concise  and  per- 
ijpileikbQS  language— can  hit  off,  perhaps,  the  salient 
{RiatSi  of  any  subject  submitted  to  him  with  ready 
iHt  hnd  power  of  analysis.  B.  would,  therefore, 
iSe  of  ser^ce  in  a  secretariate  department  But 
BO  ituih  thing  occurs.  He  is  appointed  to  an 
bfiee  Irhiete  the  #ork  is  mere  mechanical  drudgery 
— Hf^tte  he  ninst  ait,  biting  his  nails,  day  by  day, 
%&  btl  Utod,  as  his  poor  brain  gets  bewildered  over 
ilte^  ednmns  of  £  s.  d.,  over  which  he  will  in 
IB  probability  blunder,  tdl  he  is  dismissed  as  in- 
\Sditt|fet)nit,  or  resigns  in  disgiist.     Had  A.  B.*s 

t^ltaL  bftd  B.  A.*k ;  or  had  A.  B.'s  ability,  and  B. 
\  \tb  ttatM  would  not  be  paying  money  yearly 
t#t>  inbbknpetent  civil  servanU,  who  each  might 
hw%  fceea^  nnde\r  a  bysteih  6?  judtcioua  iselection, 
1  ft  A  pnblb  bttce. 


There  is,  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown,  a 
far  worse  prospect  for  a  young  man  of  ability  than 
in  the  open  professions,  the  church,  the  bar,  and 
physio ;  nevertheless,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
now  demand  the  same  class  of  education  as  in  part 
would  be  neccessary  for  these  professiofls.  More- 
over, the  majority  of  persons  in  the  Civil  Depart- 
ments are — as  said  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  (Memo- 
randum on  the  Superannuation  Queittion,  Nov.  8, 
1853) — ''  under  a  disadvantage,  compared  with  the 
members  of  other  professions,  in  providing  for 
their  families.  The  lawyer  or  physician  capitaliaes 
his  gains  when  he  is  iu  the  fuU  exercise  ot  his 
profession  for  the  benefit  of  his  family;  the 
merchant  and  banker  lay  by  a  proportion  of  their 
profits  when  the  times  are  favourable ;  but  public 
servants  have  no  incidental  receipts,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  numerous  bodies  of  cbrks,  and 
others  of  that  grade  in  the  revenue  and  other 
departments  are  so  moderate,  and  atigmen^  so 
gradually,  compared  with  the  domestic  claims  upon 
them,  that  they  have  great  difficulty  in  making  a 
provision  for  their  famUies,  even  in  the  customary 
way  of  life-assurance."  In  spite  of  all  these 
things,  the  civil  servant  is  still  considered  as  an 
official  Aladdin,  fit  for  nothing,  but  one  whose 

{position,  nevertheless,  is  as  enviable  as  his  duties — 
ight,  lucrative,  and  easy.  There  are  many  of 
them  whose  abilities  would,  if  better  directed,  have 
led  them  to  the  best  honours  the  open  professions 
can  offer — many  men  who  are  content  for  a  very 
lean  annuity  to  waste  those  abilities  on  dry  iechni- 
calilies  and  uncongenial  duties — and  let  us  hope — 
for,  in  spite  of  Sam  Weller's  opinion,  "  hope**  is 
yet  "going" — whpwill  soon  have  an  opportunity, 
under  a  better  system  than  that  which  is  at  pre- 
sent perverting  talent  and  damping  energy,  of 
proving  that,  when  the  "  round  men,"  for  once  in 
their  lives,  do  get  into  "  the  round  holes,**  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  Crown  will  be  no  worse  con- 
ducted than  that  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  or  of 
any  other  government  whose  policy  is  to  secure  a 
"  fair  day*s  work'*  by  paying  "  a  fair  day's  wages.** 


OtBiiCttOWDBD    DWELLINGS,. 


**te  BfciWHHto'B  fsoi^  is  hts  castle.'*  This 
iMfAfltfen  hki  Ykien  l:^neat'ed  in  the  Commons 
Wlardb  the  close  6f  the  first  session  of  the  Parlia- 
Mbt  t6K  1K7,  intil  thb  statement  has  become 
tMMMA  ih  eontiection  wi^h  the  cause  of  the 
MHMr.  Ah  fikigitshman'^  house  teay  be  his  castle 
ll  1  mUCA  xX  f£fi^  without  that  affording  him  the 
tflJ^tAt  jiBtiilcatloh  for  keeping  an  tmmoral  castle, 
fifr  1  oiUe  Of  bne  apartment  for  a  family  of  ten 
Hte  M^r.  C^ies  in  old  times  were  ex- 
1  tb  iJtMll  V^ ;  and  during  each  siege  the 
Jk  krtKKA  wA  th^  Want  of  aSr,  of  cleanli- 
of  MS^  ana  of  water.    Children  were  not 


able  to  amuse  themselves  on  the  green  before  the 
ramparts,  during  hostilities ;  and  while  they  lasted 
the  females  were  unable  to  bleach  clothes  there, 
even  when  they  could  obtain  water  to  wash  them ; 
but  when  people  cannot  procure  water  to  drink, 
they  are  not  very  particular  in  their  laundi7  work ; 
and  at  these  seasons  the  beleagured  persons  were 
often  scarce  of  food.  As  to  ventilation,  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  attended  to  in 
the  most  scientific  manner  during  these  difficulties, 
even  in  the  castles  of  England.  Ballad  testimony 
is  supplied  of  the  value  placed  on  it  in  one  Scotch 
castle,at  least, durbg  an  assault  in  the Dahara fashion 
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of  the  present  oentary,  or  on  the  Irbh  lUppme 
practice  in  the  oentary  before  last — by  smoking 
out  the  yictims.  It  is  the  language  of  a  mother 
to  her  son  under  "galloping  suffocation;"  but 
gradual  suAbcation  is  a  far  more  common  process 
in  these  castles  of  the  pre&ent  daj,  otherwise  de- 
scribed by  Yisooont  Palmerston  as  "  builders' 
dungeons  :** —    . 

I  wad  git  half  my  Im*,  ny  too, 

Sa  wad  I  a*  my  fee, 

^r  a*e  blaat  o*  the  Dorthern  wis 

To  drite  the  reek  frae  thee. 

Messrs.  Ayrton,  Cox,  and  other  juvenile  members 
of  the  House,  and  politicians  who  have  to  earn 
places  in  the  world  of  speech,  and  work  hard  to 
obtain  them,  are  evidently  ignorant  of  the  true 
origin  of  the  saying  "  An  Englishman's  house  is 
his  castle,"  as  applicable  to  very  many  Englishmen's 
bouses,  namely,  that  it  is  the  place  in  which  he 
resists  a  perpetual  siege,  and  daily  suffers  all  the 
inconveniences  once  sustained  by  the  no-snrreuder 
people  of  Derry,  and  twice  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  since  then  in  similarly  straitened  circum- 
stances. Even  when  an  Englishman  possesses,  a 
real  castle,  he  has  no  right  to  convert  it  into  a 
manufactory  of  nuisances  against  the  health  of  the 
vicinity.  All  the  outcry  raised  respecting  Eng- 
lishmen's castles  in  the  House  originated  in  a 
abort  bill,  so  very  small  that  we  bought  a  copy  for 
a  halfpenny,  and  paid  the  money.  It  is  true  that 
the  Ministry  might  do  much  mischief  in  few  words, 
although  that  is  far  from  being  their  common  sin ; 
and  in  the  present  instance  they  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  all  except  the  (Conservatives  of  filth  and 
misery. 

Some  of  these  members  assuihe  the  character  of 
friends  of  the  people — and  they  are  undoubtedly 
champions  of  the  unwashed ;  but  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  dislike  that  name,  and  use  baths  when 
they  can  obtain  them.  We  have  always  had  a 
curious  body  of  politicians,  who  have  stooped  to 
flatter  a  class  for  their  hardships  or  their  mistakes, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  reform  the  last  and 
remove  the  first ;  but  one  very  honourable  member, 
who  declared  that  the  halfpenny  measure  was  de- 
vbed  not  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  but  of  the  rich, 
IS  the  best  specimen  of  the  genw  extant,  and  should 
be  petrified  and  preserved,  if  possible,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious  in  generations  yet  unborn, 
and  who  will  be  so  mtlch  happier  than  ourselves  in 
the  extinction  of  this  race.  If  the  gentleman  be 
quite  correct,  and  the  measure  really  was  designed 
for  the  safety  of  the  rich,  without  any  regard  for 
the  security  of  those  who  are  not  rich — is  there 
crime  in  that  ?  We  have  contended  long  for  the 
recognition  of  the  serious  truth,  that  the  rich  can- 
not shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  even  if  they 
be  their  castles,  from  contact  with  the  poor,  in  one 
sense ;  and  therefore,  in  their  own  interests,  they 
should  exterminate  the  nurseries  of  epidemics  and 
fevers  around  them.  The  person  who  made  this 
uncharitable  statement  must  imagine  that  the  rich 
—meaning,  by  the  way,  one  half  of  the  population 


of  largo  towns  probably — are  criminal  beeanse 
they  nse  moderately  clean  linen,  walk  through  the 
world  in  decent  clothing,  and  try  to  keep  comfort- 
able apartments.  They  might  have  mosquito  car- 
tains,  if  they  needed  them  ;  but  they  cannot  obtain 
curtains  of  -any  muslin  fine  enough  to  exclude  ma- 
bria,  and  all  the  mephitio  poisons  that  float  ia  a 
taiuted  atmosphere ;  yet  they  are  justified  in  mak- 
ing war  on  the  pest  or  the  plague  in  its  infancj. 
We  give  this  honourable  ntterer  of  nonsense  credit 
for  any  amount  of  folly  that  his  oonstitoents  ouy 
claim  in  his  behalf,  but  if  he  die  of  cholera,  eageo- 
dered  by  filth  in  some  very  poor  place,  it  would 
only  be  a  retribution  of  his  folly  ;  most  righteous ; 
yet  justice  is  not  to  be  always  expected  as  the 
effect  of  a  cause,  coming  in  a  mathematically 
straight  line,  in  the  present  world. 

Why  the  poor  should  be  assumed  thus  to  be 
unclean,  lovers  of  dust,  and  revellers  in  cobwebs 
and  worse,  by  one  section  of  politicians,  is  perfectlj 
comprehensible.     They  know  nothing  practical^  of 
those  whom  they  call  the  poor.    They  keep  oars* 
fully  out  of  their  way,  and  only  spe^  of  them. 
We  have  known  homes  inhabited  by  families  who 
were  poor,  without  any  mistake  on  the  subject; 
and  yet,  all  that  water  and  work  could  do  to  make 
and  keep  them  clean,  was  done.     Tho  efforts  were 
perhaps  unsuccessful,  from  the  nature  o(  the  sc- 
commodation.     In  some  of  the  very  high  Sootoh 
houses  water  could  not  be  carried  up.  eight  or  tea 
flights  of  stairs  in  sufficient  abundance,  and  it  was 
not  *'  laid  on."      In  Glasgow  we  have  heard  tint 
the  water  company  withdrew  their  goods  entirdy 
from  some  "  low  "  districts,  but  the  error  wiU  sot 
again  occur,  as  a  magnificent  supply  of  water  ii 
secured  for  that  city,  not  by  a  private  company,  bst 
by  the  corporation.     Public  economy  of  life  aod 
money  consists  with  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the 
appliances  essential  to  cleanliness ;  therefore  public 
officials  are  entitled  to  aee  that  people's  castles  an 
constructed  properly.      We  should  not  consider  it 
a  very  tyrannical  provision  by  Parliament  that  sli 
new  houses  should  consist  of  a  minimum  number  of 
apartments,  with  a  minimum  height  from  ceiling  to 
floor ;  of  at  least  a  fixed  breadth  and  length,  with 
water  in  each  house,  a  bath  room,  and  all  tbatobss 
of  conveniences.     We  are  guilty  of  not  considermg 
a  law  of  this  nature  very  oppressive  and  tyran- 
nical,   although    well    acquainted    with    all   the 
eloquence  that  can  be  and  has  been  employed  ia 
the  advocacy  of  filth,  indecency,  and  over-crowdmg. 
Would  we  not  then  permit  the  poor  to  have  t 
hovel  of  their  own  P     Certainly  not.     We  ba?e 
not  a  bit  of  sympathy  with  hovels  or  with  bots 
either.     They  are  very   pretty   at  a  distaaoe  in 
poetry,  and  very  objectionable  in  the  plain  ooooion 
sense,  matter-of-fact,  near  neighbourhood  of  prose. 
But  people  must  have  accommodation  for  whick 
they  can  afford  to  pay.      The    rents   of  maaj 
houses  are  much  higher  than  the  wages  of  vasss 
families,  and  with  that  class  of  arguments  a  nunber 
of  well-meaning  persons  cheat  themselves  oat  of 
truth.     Nobody,  unsuited  for  Bedkm,  suggests  * 
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general  equality  of  houses  more  than  a  general 
nniformity  in  serrants  and  silks ;  and  it  has  been 
shown,  that  even  in  large  towns — in  London  itself 
— homesin  which  families  can  lire,  instead  of  merely 
subsist,  may  be  supplied  with  profit  at  rents  not 
larger  than  are  paid  for  shelter  worth  nothiog, 
liecause  ruinously  dear  at  nothing.  It  is  thb  fact 
OB  which  we  retire  when  charged  with  cruelty. 

The  dearest  house  property  in  all  large  towns 
is  the  worst ;  yet  the  rent  is  paid  frequently  week 
by  week,  and  often  in  adyance,  and  if  the  expe- 
riments in  a  better  class  of  cheap  houses  were  ex- 
tended into  common  practice,  the  builders  would 
make  a  greater  return  out  of  them  than  they  ever 
obtain  from  villas,  squares,  and  terraces. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  extremely  cheap 
homes,  even  if  such  things  existed,  is  a  vicious 
race  round  a  circle.  A  family  are  too  poor  to  pay 
for  a  home  that  can  be  kept  clean  and  made 
healthy.  The  male  portions  of  the  households 
dislike  the  appearance  and  the  noisomeness  of 
their  room,  and  they  stop  at  the  parlour  of  the 
public  house.  The  female  division  of  these  fami- 
lies share  their  companions*  disgust,  and  follow 
them  to  their  remedy ;  or  stop  at  home,  break 
down  their  spirits,  grow  slatternly,  and  the  evil 
becomes  incurable.  The  whole  history  is  one  of 
cause  and  effect,  but  the  cause  and  the  effect 
change  positions  frequently.  It  is  a  perpetual 
motion  of  a  moral  or  immoral  character,  and  never 
has  stopped,  and  never  will  stop,  until  one  of  the 
springs  be  broken  and  thrown  aside.  Our  oppo- 
aition  to  cheap  dwelling  houses  rests  on  their 
Bon-exbtenoe.  There  are  no  cheap  dwellings. 
Plenty  of  low  priced  pretences  are  to  be  found — 
not  lower  priced,  however,  than  might  suffice  for 
tolerably  oonvenient  homes ;  but  the  former  are 
dear  at  any  price,  and  deserve  the  application  of 
any  other  adjective  rather  than  *'  cheap.'* 

Englishmen  might,  however,  pay  a  little  more 
occttsionally  for  their  castles,  with  advantage  and 
case  to  themselves,  and  a  little  less,  perhaps,  for 
their  beer  or  their  tobacco.  The  opinion  is  at 
least  equally  true  of  Scotchmeu  and  Irishmen. 
We  have  seen  a  man,  a  hard  working  man,  who, 
we  were  also  told,  was  not  a  curiosity — at  least, 
in  the  respect  for  which  we  deemed  him  odd,  er- 
roneously deemed  him  peculiar — whose  payments 
for  niggerhcad,  or  shag,  or  twist,  or  some  other 
description  of  tobacco,  amounted  to  sixpence 
daily,  three  shillings  and  sixpence  weekly,  or  nine 
pounds,  two  shillings  per  annum.  He  rented  for 
Ids  family  and  himself  a  house,  costing  three  to 
four  pounds  annually.  Now,  if  he  had  taken  on 
lease  a  castle  at  nine  pounds  two  shillings  per 
aanum,  rent  and  taxes,  and  paid  only  three  pounds 
hj  the  year  for  Virginia,  he  would  have  been  a 
bskppier  person,  and  could  have  defied  the  police 
inspection  into  the  alleged  overcrowding  of  his 
t«fiement. 

?he  metropolitan  members,  especially  the 
joanger  gentlemen,  know  little  of  their  oonstituen- 
One  day  of  last  winter,  when  the  tempera- 


ture was  low  enough  to  please  a  Laplander,  when 
the  frozen  snow  was  crisp  and  hard  beneath  one's 
boots,  and  more  snow  was  falling,  we  were  ac- 
costed by  a  boy,  carrying  a  very  young  girl,  and 
taking  care  of  an  intermediate  boy  and  girl,  in 
Newgate- street.  Neither  of  this  juvenile  and 
melancholy  party  woie  stockings ;  the  elder  boy 
alone  had  shoes,  and  all  their  other  garments  con- 
sisted with  these  facts.  The  family  seemed  to  be 
wound  up  in  rags.  The  boy  introduced  himself 
in  the  usual  way,  and  to  no  useful  purpose,  as,  we 
suppose,  was  also  the  usual  way.  Cold  days, 
however,  exercises  some  influence  over  people's 
consciences ;  and  so,  before  reaching  Ivy-lane,  it 
occurred  to  the  writer  that  he  had  really  nothing 
very  particular  to  do  for  *an  hour,  and  he  returned 
in  search  of  the  family.  They  wanted  money,  of 
course ;  but  money  was  not  all  they  required,  or 
probably  was  not  much  use  alone.  So  we  passed 
by  some  means,  near  cuts  and  closes,  through  Little 
Britain,  to  Goswell-street,  along  the  Barbican, 
through  streets  altogether  unknown  in  the  regions 
of  Parliamentary  experiences,  until  that  misnamed 
Qolden-lane  was  reached,  and  in  a  court  opening 
into  that  thoroughfare,  at  a  comer  of  the  court, 
we  were  shown  by  the  stockiogless  guide  and  his 
shivering  companions  up  two  pairs  of  outside  and 
rickety  stairs,  with  dwelling-houses  obviously 
opening  on  each  landing-place,  and  into  one  room, 
'  to  the  consternation  of  one  woman  and  one  child, 
to  whom  our  friends  stood  in  the  closest  family 
connexion,  one  woman  with  two  children,  who  re- 
presented  herself  as  a  widow,  and  one  younger 
woman  with  one  child,  who  could  not  evidently 
claim  the  same  title,  and  the  man  who  was  white- 
washing. 

The  mistress  of  this  castle  of  one  apartment^ 
assured  us  that  the  whitewashing  had  been  com- 
menced at  that  unseasonable  date  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  one  of  her  children  by  fever.  As 
that  event  did  not  seem  to  be  regarded  in  the 
common  manner,  we  suggested  a  total  absence  of 
surprise  at  this  intelligence,  and  some  wonder  that 
any  of  her  children  were  alive.  None  of  them 
were  at  school.  None  of  them  could  read  much. 
Their  father  was  a  dock  labourer,  and  there  was 
no  work  at  the  river  during  the  storm.  The  elder 
boy  had  been  in  a  place.  A  manufactory  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  named  as  the  scene  of  his  last 
employment.  We  were  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
prietor, and  promised  the  re-iostalment  of  the 
lad  if  he  had  done  nothing  very  wrong.  There- 
upon the  countenances  of  the  party  fell;  and, 
after  a  little  fencing  with  the  question,  we  learned 
that  the  young  applicant  for  aid,  under  the  advice 
and  temptation  of  others,  stole  twine.  Little 
more  hope  remained  for  him  until  he  could  earn  a 
character,  always  a  work  of  greater  difficulty  than 
to  lose  one. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  single  apartment  were 
twelve  in  number.  The  widow,  and  also  the 
mother  who  was  not  a  widow,  professed  to  be  only 
casual  lodgers,  turned  out  of  the  workhouse  only 
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a  few  eTenings  previooslj.  The  hooie  QTidentlj 
supplied  no  sleeping  apartments,  and  nothing  more 
than  "  bare  boards  *'  to  sleep  upon.  It  was 
equally  defective  in  other  necessary  articles — for 
it  had  nothing  capable  of  carrying  a  moderately 
■mall  quantity  of  coffee  from  a  coffee  house,  until 
the  bright  idea  occurred  to  \^e  boy  with  the  shoes, 
that  something  might  be  borrowed  from  above ; 
and  above  be  went,  and  was  successful.  The 
crockery  ware  on  the  premises  consisted,  we  under- 
stood, of  one  whole  cup,  and  it  seemed  rather  a 
subject  of  congratulation  that  it  existed. 

Without  professing  to  know  much  of  the  fron- 
tier between  the  City  and  Einsbury,  we  believe 
that  this  was  one  of  the  Englishmen's  castles  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Cox,  who  imagines  that,  in  protecMng 
places  of  this  description,  he  vindicates  the  liberty 
of  a  man  to  foster  disease  in  his  family,  and  all  the 
families  around  him ;  and  the  imagination  of  the 
junior  member  for  Fiusbury  is,  in  this  iostaoce, 
perfectly  correct. 

The  absolute  want  of  employment  would  justify 
individual  submission  to  its  consequences,  and 
leave  the  public  culpable  for  neglecting  cases  of 
that  nature  ;  but  the  three  females  in  the  single 
room  were  all  employed.  They  had  shoes  to  bind, 
or  some  similar  operation  to  perform  ;  and  as  they 
must  have  earned  some  money,  the  probable  mode 
of  its  expenditure  would  have  appeared  more  pro- 
mising, if  more  than  one  cup  had  existed  among 
the  families. 

The  statements  of  some  of  the  City  officials 
respecting  overcrowding  in  courts  and  lanes,  close 
upon  the  district  where  these  persons  possessed 
their  single  room,  proved  the  necessity  of  some 
power  more  impartial  than  that  of  landlord  or 
tenant,  to  prevent  it.  The  employment  of  the  police 
in  these  investigations  may  not  be  the  happiest 
selection  that  could  be  made.  The  police  are  na- 
turally unpopular  with  the  class  who  are  likely  to 
be  compressed  in  this  manner ;  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  buildings  within  towns  might  be  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  a  different  department. 
A  strong  case  was  made  against  this  little  bill, 
because  it  allowed  the  police  to  enter  people's 
dwellings  and  inspect  them.  The  measure  itself 
^-It  only  contains  two  working  clauses — expressed 
no  opinion  on  the  entrance  of  the  police  into  any 
castle.  The  only  words  that  could  be  construed 
into  that  meaning  commence  the  third  clause,  and 
thus  run  : — 

WheneTer  it  appears  to  tne  Commissioners  of  Police  of  the 
KetropoHs  that  any  house  is  so  orercrowded  as  to  be  dan- 
geroas  or  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants  of  sach  house  or  of 
the  npigiibuuring  houses,  and  the  inhabitants  of  snch  first- 
nentioiied  house  shall  consist  of  more  thah  one  family — the 
Commissioners  may  apply  to  the  local  authority  mentioned 
in  the  **  Nuisanoes  Removal  Act  for  England,  1855,"  to 
cause  proceedings  to  be  taken,  &c.,  &e. 


First,  they  are  to  apply  to  the  justices ;  second, 
after  the  lapse  of  seven  days,  if  the  justices  do 
nothing,  the  Cv^mmissioners  are  to  work  without 
them,  but  at  their  cost.   Thus,  the  Commissioners 


are  oovstitatod  the  judges  of  i)»  mwtkwt  in  vliick 
the  justices  perform  their  duty.   Still,  the  bill  aaj« 
nothing  of   a  power   of   imtering  EogUshrocii's 
castles  vested  in  the  polioe.     That  Iwdy  of   mea 
have  a  general  idea  of  the  brwwith  and  height  of 
the  apartments   within   their  jurisdiction,     Thej 
also  know,  or  are  expected  to  know,  the  number 
of  persons  who  inhabit  usually  the  houses  in  their 
beat.     Their  Commissioneis  may  instruct  them  to 
report  cases  of  overcrowding  j   and  as  each  re- 
port ensures  to  the  policeman  conwdejable  trouble, 
he  will  naturally  be  economical  in  his  informatiQnt. 
The  Commissioners,  after  the  case  has  been  thus 
introduced  to   them,  may  proceed  as  directed— 
first  viith,  but  second,  if  need  be,  without  the 
justices.     The   eloquence   thrown   away  upott  the 
tyranny  of  the   polioe   entering  castles,  and  tiea- 
passing  within  dwellings,  to   count  the  number  of 
their  tenantry,  was  a  pitiable  waste  of  froth  if  not 
of  thought.     The  long  title  was  "  An  Act  for  the 
Prevention  of  Overcrowding  in  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Poor."     The   words,  "of  the   Poor,"  were 
meaningless  and  useless.     Who   are   the  poor? 
Those  only  in  a  legal  sense  who  receive  charity,  or 
subsist  on  parochial  relief.      The  wofds,  Uicrcfoi^ 
which  are  absolutely  unnecessary,  limit  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act.     The  second  or  short  tiiie  fixed 
the  nature  of  the  bill  in  a  more  sensible  mauner. 
It  was   there  styled   "The   Crowded   Dwellings 
Prevention  Act,  1857."  wd  that  w^  sufficiently 
general ;  but  Mr.  Henley  amended  that  desoripUon 
by  words  which  limit  its  application  to  lod|^- 
houses ;  and  the  second  clause  defines  the  meaning 
of  a  Common  Lodging-House,  in  at  least  a  nega- 
tive way : 

No  house  OT  part  of  a  hoase  whidi  would  U  ixmt^ 
to  be  a  commoB  lodging- hoote  or  part  of  a  ooamaii  Is^ciag- 
hoose,  if  the  lodgers  therein  were  not  nembcn  of  tbe  saw 
family,  shall  be  exempted  from  the  proviwoai  of  Ibessjd 
common  lodging-houses  acts  by  reason  only,  that  the 
lodgers  in  such  house  or  part  of  a  house  are  members  of  the 
same  family,  unless  such  family  oonsisU  solely  of  persoas  in 
the  reiationship  of  huibaad,  wife,graadlaUier,  grand^oih^, 
lather,  mother,  child  or  children,  grandchild  or  gfaad- 
children,  and  the  burden  of  proving  such  relationship  shall 
lie  upon  the  persons  against  whom  proceedings  are  ta^ea. 

A  question  might  be  raised  on  the  wor4B  of  th:s 
clause,  whether  a  son-inlaw  or  a  daughterin-law 
could  be  deemed  part  of  a  family.  These  are  not 
included  in  the  clause  as  it  stands,  although  their 
children  are  members  of  the  family  for  the  par- 
poses  of  this  act.  The  child  might  be  l^ally  n- 
tained  while  the  mother  might  be  lep^^y  ^^^«^ 
out  of  the  family  circle,  not  by  the  fa?nily  b«t  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Police.  This  cirooontanoe 
requires  explanation  j  but,  perhapt  the  son  or 
daughter-in-law  is  considered  legally  a  ehild  to  lae 
person,  while  a  father  or  a  mother  to  gBother,  hj 
some  common,  great,  and  overhanging  preeedent, 
or  statute,  that  keeps  everything  in  order  ani 
place.  Brothers,  sisters,  nephews  and  nkees^  $n 
excluded  "  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,'*  and  w- 
not  become  members  of  one  iainilj»  ep  fiir  m  &  is 
concerned.  Digitized  by  vjOOQ  IC 
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Tke  law  of  Xngland  says,  in  another  place,  thai 
a  min  maj  not  marry  hi9  own  grandrnqther,  and 
maaioBd  generally  refrain  from  infringing  on  this 
kw ;  bnt  our  little  halfpenny  bill  exoludes  a  man's 
giMl  grandmother  or  g^t  great  grandfather  from 
Irit  family,  and  is  equally  oniel  to  his  descendants 
of  the  tldrd  generation ;  yet  cases  which  might  in- 
fttife  either  of  these  classes  of  relatives  are  not  un- 
oomnoB.  Yerhal  eritieisms  are  often  puerile,  but 
when  the  composition  criticised  is  that  of  an  aet 
of  ParUament  their  character  changes,  and  the  dis- 
OBisioBs  of  the  past  session  have  not  shown  emi- 
sent  skill  in  drawing  bills  among  the  OoTcrumental 
sabordioates. 

This  act  would  hare  provided  against  the 
niierable  overcrowding  in  the  single  apartment 
wkieh  we  haye  noticed,  for  it  arose  from  parts  of 
tiuee  distinct  families;  bnt  it  could  have  done 
aothing  to  prerent  the  absolute  overcrowding  by 
sse  of  these  families — that  one  which  consisted  of 
eight  hidiriduals — immediately  before  the  fatal 
fever  ease.  This  subject  has  never  been  met  in 
isy  hill,  and  yet  it  interferes  with  other  improve- 
ments, and  stops  the  way  for  useful  legislation. 
Two  years  since  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Eobert  Orosvenor  to  stop  Suodsy  trading  in  the 
metropolis.  The  measure  was  sought  by  many  of 
the  tradesmen  who  felt  their  incapacity  to  take 
eaie  of  themselves,  and  reqaired  Parliamentary  aid. 
It  was  opposed  upon  many  pleas,  of  which  the  most 
notorious  were  the  rows  in  Hyde  park.  One  of 
the  more  remarkable  arguments  against  the  bill 
VM  founded  upon  the  allegation  that  many  families, 
living  in  single  rooms,  could  not  pnrchase  meat  on 
Saturdays,  and  keep  it  fresh  until  the  next  day, 
heeanse  it  would  be  tainted  in  their  dwellings.  The 
vgument  was  not  founded  upon  the  summer  tempo- 
tatureof  extreme  weeks,  but  the  general  fact  that  the 
etateof  the  rooms  wherein  femilies  lived  by  day  and 
Mght  would  taint  food  in  twelve  hours.  The 
.statement  may  be  perfectly  true;  and  if  flesh 
tniers  in  this  manner  from  the  pestilential  air  of 
these  rooms,  how  fares  it  with  the  human  beings, 
iipeeiaily  the  young  who  breathe  it  always  and 
ever,  sleepbg  or  waking  P  We  cannot  be  asto- 
nished, in  these  circumstances,  that  half  of  the 
deaths  in  the  towns  of  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
those  of  infants  under  five  years  of  age.  The 
vguqient  was  worth  nothing  more  than  as  evi- 
dence that  we  valued  the  dead  flesh  of  bullocks 
more  than  the  lives  of  children.  The  bullocks 
kare  a  money  value,  and  the  children  hare  none. 

Byery  fact  collected  upon  this  subject  confirms 
^  feeling,  that  a  new  and  different  class  of  mea- 
■ares  from  any  hitherto  proposed  are  necessary  to 
lecnre  the  oomfort  and  health  of  society  in  large 
towns,  and  even  in  rural  parishes.  The  law  limiis 
tke  number  of  persons  who  may  be  crowded 
together  for  half  an  hour  in  an  omnibus.  The 
hw  regulatet  the  number  of  passengers  who  may 
kt  plaee4  for  a  few  weeks  in  an  emigrant  ship. 
Tke  bv  erea  provides  for  the  existence  of  certain 


arrangements  on  these  vessels  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  passengers.  The  law 
should  make  the  same  provision  to  maintain  the 
lives  and  strength  of  those  individuals  vrho  stop 
at  home  as  of  its  subjects  who  travel.  The  regu- 
lations respeoting  emigrant  ships  were  made  be- 
cause the  emigrants  are  often  unable  to  act  for 
themselves.  They  proceed  upon  the  same  rea- 
sons that  dictated  the  management  by  law  of 
factories  and  mines.  The  tenants  of  low-rented 
houses  are  in  a  similar  position.  They  are  unable 
to  command  good  accommodation,  even  if  they 
comprehend  its  necessity,  and  are  willing  to  make 
the  requisite  payments  for  its  use.  They  need 
protection  because  they  are  unable  to  protect  them* 
selves.  The  bill  introduced  in  the  Upper  House, 
passed,  sent  to  the  Commons,  and  sold  for  a  half- 
penny, is  not  the  thing  required.  The  public 
interest  needs  a  law  against  the  construction  of 
bad  and  defective  dwelling  houses — rooms  where 
fresh  meat  is  spoiled  in  one  night,  and  lives  are 
shortened  by  seven  years  on  an  average.  If  it  bo 
right  to  demand  good  ventilation  for  workshops, 
it  must  be  better  to  seek  it  for  sleeping  apartments. 
The  labouring  classes  of  this  country  spend  one- 
third  of  their  lives  in  sleep,  or  nearly  ;  and  two- 
thirds  of  that  large  population,  including  children 
and  females,  pass  a  much  larger  portion  of  their 
time  in  those  rooms  that  were  magniloquently 
designated  castles  by  ambitious  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  homes  of  many  families  are  in  a  sana- 
tory condition ;  or  as  near  to  that  state  as  their 
circumstances  will  allow ;  but  of  a  great  number 
it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  they  require  to  be 
radically  revolutionised ;  and  this  work  will  never 
be  effected  without  an  act  of  Parliament,  limiting 
the  compressure  of  the  population  into  boxes,  or, 
as  Viscount  Palmerston  more  aptly  describes  them, 
into  "  modem  black  holes.** 

We  have  no  sympathy  therefore  with  the  Eng- 
lishman*s  castle  mania.  High  sounding  words  in 
one  ill  ventilated  house — and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  very  objectionable  in  that  respect — will 
not  help  the  difficulties  of  a  thousand  or  a  hundred 
thousand  dwelling  houses.  The  set  of  politicians 
who  suppose  that  they  can  gratify  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  community  by  language  of  this 
kind,  are  not  fast  men  in  the  right  sense.  They 
are  altogether  as  much  out  of  date  as  old  almanacs. 
They  serve  the  purpose  of  old  almanacs.  They 
remind  us  how  men  felt  and  thought  long,  long 
ago.  They  are  as  good  as  any  other  antiquarian 
curiosities ;  and  would  be  in  the  right  place  on 
the  shelves  of  a  museum. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  present  genera- 
tion see  their  own  wants  and  those  of  their  times, 
and  their  number  will  increase  ;  for  death,  or  even 
disease,  cannot  be  traced  to  any  social  cause  clearly 
and  distinctly  without  ultimately  securing  its  re- 
moval, even  although,  as  in  this  and  many  similar 
cases,  the  way  out  of  the  evil  has  to  be  tunnelled 
through  mountains  of  self-interest/and  Drdudm. 
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Ths  Parliamentarj  aession  hit  contiuued  kmger 
into  Aogoftt  ibsQ  any  of  its  more  reoeut  predeoes- 
son.  It  hit  brought  the  month  aUnoBt  to  a  ter- 
minatioiL  The  Gofemment  had  determined  to 
pass  several  bills,  and  sat  on  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  steady  adherents  to  outflank  the  more 
patient  and  fealoas  members  of  the  Opposition. 

The  Diforee  Bill  has  been  the  grand  topic  of 
debate,  after  India.  Neither  of  the  two  can  be 
strictly  considered  a  very  domestic  matter.  The 
Diforoe  Bill  retains  all  the  injustice  that  charac- 
terised the  former  state  of  the  law  in  England.  We 
see  Tery  little  improvement  in  the  new  bill  except 
in  the  economy  of  costs,  which  will  extend  the 
remedy  from  persons  with  incomes  of  so  many 
thousands  to  others  with  incomes  of  the  same 
number  of  hundreds.  The  Commons  resigned,  but 
the  Peers  retained  the  male  priTilege  of  committing 
offences  in  their  own  houses  with  impunity,  which 
would  warrant  the  dirorce  of  females  under  any 
circumstances.  We  cannot  say  that  this  is  equal 
legislation  between  husband  and  wife,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  present  bill  is  only  a  preliminary 
to  olher  measures,  notwithstanding  tlio  Premier's 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  debates  on  India  have  not  cast  more  light 
on  this  dismal  swamp  than  may  be  found  in  the  cor- 
respondence from  that  country.  A  numerous  army 
of  British  soldiers  is  gradually  advancing  over  the 
waters  for  Calcutta ;  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  will 
direct  a  stronger  force  than  any  British  general 
ever  wielded  in  Hindostan.  Hereafter,  and  for  a 
very  long  period,  a  much  larger  British  force  will 
be  retained  in  Bengal ;  and  the  insurrection  will 
prove  a  heavy  loss  to  the  races  whose  representa- 
tives have  joined  in  its  criminality.  It  cannot  in 
this  sense  prove  to  be  a  loss  to  the  individuals 
themselves,  of  whom  the  major  part  will  be  put 
out  of  the  way  of  meeting  farther  loss  in  this 
life. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mansion 
House,  London,  on  the  25  th,  to  devise  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  insurrection ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  both  by  individual  and 
governmental  aid,  the  pecuniary  losses  of  families 
will  be  met  where  assistance  of  that  nature  is 
necessary. 

Parliament  was  prorougued  on  the  28th  ultimo, 
notwithstanding  the  grave  nature  of  the  intelli- 
gence from  India,  which  includes  the  death  of  Sir 
George  Barnard  at  Delhi  by  cholera;  of  Sir  H. 
Lawrence,  at  Lucknow,  of  wounds ;  and  of  Sir  H. 
Wheeler,  at  Cawnpore,  from  the  same  cause.  The 
capture  of  Cawnpore,  and  the  slaughter  of  five 
hundred  Europeans,  by  Nena  Sahib,  is  confirmed. 
The  recapture  of  that  fort  by  Grencal  Havelock, 
after  thrice  defeating  Nena  Sahib,  is  also  known. 
la  the  sonies  from  Delhi  the  mutineers  appear  to 
have  lost  four  to  five  thousand  men,  but  they  re- 


tained possession  to  the  14th  July,  as  Oeunsl 
Barnard  wanted  artillery.  One  cayalry  and  one  uh 
fantry  corps  had  revolted  in  the  Punjanb,  bat 
they  were  first  defeated  by  Brigadier  Nicholson, 
who  then  caught  them  on  an  island*  and  killed  all 
who  were  not  drowned. 

The  assassinations  and  barbarities  perpetrated 
by  the  Mohammedans  and  Brahmins  on  defenoekas 
British  subjects  cannot  be  detailed,  but  will  be 
revenged. 

Nena  Sahib,  whose  conduct  seems  most  exe- 
crable, is  better  known  here  as  the  Pershwa.  Hb 
agents  resided  in  London  until  latdy,  professtagto 
adTocate  his  claim  to  the  pension  of  the  late 
Pershwa ;  but  they  merely  spent  money,  living  ia 
a  style  of  great  magnificence  in  Brighton  and  ia 
the  metropolis.  Nena  Sahib  is  irritated  probably 
on  that  account. 

The  Bombay  and  Madras  armies  continue  loyaL 
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War,  with  its  horrid  chain  of  devastating  miseiy, 
seems-  to  have  become  the  heritage  of  England. 
Before  the  Crimean  terrors  are  forgotten,  Indian 
horrors  arise,  and  the  daUy  papers  are  again  a 
dreadful  source  of  anxiety  and  interest. 

Bengal,  so  lately  the  scene  of  prosperity,  i^  now 
the  theatre  of  savage  ferocity  and  mutinous  revolt. 
Her  cities  the  prey  of  barbarian  destruction — her 
plains  echoing  the  cry  of  woe — armies  trayersbg 
those  plains,  all  bent  on  the  same  fearful  object — 
all  pressing  to  the  one  aim  of  -  conquest,  through  a 
world  of  blood,  and  death,  and  ruin  !  Ruin,  not 
to  the  well-known  and  wealthy  alone,  the  merchant^ 
the  banker,  th^  opulent  trader  of  every  class ;  these 
suffer,  as  a  matter  of  course,  suffer  largely,  severely, 
but  the  possibility  of  retrieval  will  come  to  them 
through  the  very  possession  of  their  wealth.  But 
war  descends  with  her  scourging  rod,  and  lashes 
those  whom  the  world  has  lashed  already — those 
who  have  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty,  and  who,  by 
honest  labour,  either  iheir  own,  or  those  near  and 
dear  to  them,  have  sought,  hoped,  to  ward  it  off. 
Such  we  learn  arrive  daily  in  crowds  at  Calcutta. 
Women,  children,  men  who  hold  small  Government 
appointments,  and  others,  coming  friendless,  help- 
less, penniless,  their  all  lost ;  themselves  driven 
from  house  and  home ;  cast  forth  on  the  worU  by 
the  fearful  avalanche  of  war  which  has  so  suddenly 
burst  on  them.  All  occupations  are  suspended^ 
and  none  to  be  obtained  in  place  of  that  which  ii 
gone — no  money,  either  to  purchase  the  ooromon 
necessaries  of  life  or  pay  for  the  passage  to  another 
country  where  labour  might  produce  it.  Such  if 
the  fate  of  thousands,  and  the  numbers  most 
swell  as  war  stalks  on  in  that  devoted  land. 

Government  institutions  there  are,  but  their  re- 
sources are  inadequate  to  meet  an  exigency  lilts 
the  present ;  besides,  their  relief,  as  far  as  it  caa 
be  granted,  is  confined  to  certain  classes  alooe. 
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^3iow,  war  coufincs  her  devastations  to  no  grade, 
xio  class,  no  country.  She  throws  her  brand  in- 
^liacriminatinglj  on  all,  and  fires  the  European 
^Mdace  as  relentlessly  as  the  Hindoo  cottage — mows 
<lown  as  unsparingly  the  noble  scion  of  a  princely 
stock  as  the  unknown  soldier  of  fortune.  Thus 
does  she  deal  now ;  and,  while  we  see  her  soourg- 
log  band  fall  on  those  either  of  our  own  race  or 
mkin  to  it,  we  must  not  forget  a  class,  a  large  and 
most  important  class,  one  on  whom  India's  pros- 
perity Tery  much  depends,  whom  she  now  threatens 
with  ruin,  horrible,  fearful,  irretrievable  ruin.  We 
allude  to  the  ryots,  the  agricultural  classes  of 
Sengal,  the  peasantry,  in  fact,  who  form  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  population  ;  and,  to  make 
our  readers  more  fully  understand  their  position 
mad  their  bearing  on  the  community,  we  will 
Bhortly  describe  their  social  circumstances,  charac- 
ter, and  mode  of  life. 

In  their  social  position  they  are,  as  we  before 
smid,  the  peasanti7,  the  labourers,  those  who  till 
the  ground.  Their  gain  (little  enough,  it  is  true,) 
is  sufficient  for  their  wants.  Simple  to  a  degree  in 
their  habits,  unambitious  in  their  views,  they  pass 
their  lives  in  the  monotonous  routine  of  their  daily 
toi]»  content^  if  nothing  else.  To  such  the  present 
wnr  must  bring  hopeless  misery,  for  the  very 
tenour  of  their  lives  unfits  them  for  coping  vdth 
the  difficulties  which  it  must  neoessarily  en- 
tail on  them.  Activity  is  unknown  to  them — 
exertion  foreign  to  their  nature — so  when  the  hor- 
rid cry  of  **  famine  "  (the  inevitable  result  of  this 
war,  should  it  continue)  is  heard  in  their  land, 
they  will  simply  lie  down  and  die,  unless  help, 
which,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  it  seems 
almost  hopeless  to  expect,  should  be  offered  to 
them.  In  character,  they  are  a  simple-minded 
race,  unoffending,  sober,  honest,  unskilled — or,  at 
least,  unpractised  in  the  world's  cunning  and  trea- 
chery ;  they  know  nothing  of  monarchies  or  of 
goyemments ;  care  nothingfor  the  constituted  autho- 
rity of  their  country ;  perhaps  they  have  an  unde- 
fiucd  preference  for  the  English — for  we  have 
afforded  them  protection  in  life  and  limb  at  least 
— and  on  them  in  their  simple  iguorance  war  falls 
as  severely,  perhaps  more  severely,  than  upon  any 
other  class.  They  live  in  Tillages  which  are  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  of  the  Bengalese  Presidency ; 
are  governed  by,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  they 
refer  all  causes  of  dispute  among  themselves  to 
the  head  man  of  the  village,  a  sort  bf  self-elected, 
self-constituted  mayor  or  patriarch  of  the  place. 

This  Kardar,  as  he  is  <»lled,  holds  this  dignified 
position  simply  from  the  fact  of  his  being  more 
wealthy  than  bis  neighbours ;  he  generally  rents 
lands  under  government,  and  does  not  contribute 
to  the  tillage  of  the  land  by  his  own  manual  la- 
bour.    He  lives  in  a  house  little  better  than   the 


rest- — and  is,  in  fact,  only  removed  from  them  by 
the  increased  opulence  of  his  position.  TVe  say 
that  he  lives  in  a  house  ;  but  by  this  we  do  not 
mean  a  substantial  edifice  of  brick  and  stone.  The 
houses  of  the  ryots,  and  even  of  the  Kardar,  are 
simply  mud  huts  of  the  most  miserable  construction 
— containing  only  one  room,  no  door,  no  fireplace, 
no  furniture,  except  a  miserable  apology  for  a  bed 
and  a  hand-mill  for  grinding  corn.  Their  food 
consists  principally  of  maize  cakes  and  goat's  milk, 
when  they  can  get  them.  Their  religion  is  Hin- 
doo ;  polygamy,  as  being  on  *of  the  tenets  of  that 
religion,  is,  of  course,  permitted,  but  the  ryots  are 
generally  content  with  one  wife. 

Now,  we  look  at  the  consequences  of  the  pre- 
sent war,  as  it  stands,  with  regard  to  them.  Their 
labour  has  already  to  a  great  extent  in  many  dis- 
tricts been  suspended.  Agriculture  there  is  at  an 
end.  The  landowners  themselves  are  obliged  to 
fly !  The  poor  ryot  is  thrown  completely  out  of 
employment.  So  much  for  the  present— even 
now  distress  among  them  must  be  no  fabled  vision 
— but  the  future  will  be  too  horrible  a  picture  to 
contemplate.  Agriculture  at  an  end — labour  also 
at  an  end — what  must  be  the  result  P  Famine. 
For  men  must  eat  although  they  may  not  work, 
and  the  poor  ryot  cannot  live  without  food,  though 
so  little  suffices  him.  Thus  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  Bengal  will  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  desperation,  aud  what  will  desperate  men 
not  do  ?  Pillaged  of  everything  by  the  lawless 
hordes,  who  afways  form  one  of  the  concomitants 
of  war,  utterly  powerless  either  to  resist  or  to . 
ameliorate  their  condition,  these  poor  wretches 
must  either  lie  down  and  die,  or  join  the  dacoits 
— or  native  robbers — and  gain,  as  they  do,  a  sub- 
sistence for  their  starving  families — a  terrible  fate, 
a  terrible  employment  for  the  now  simple  child  of 
nature,  the  innocent  Hindoo  peasant,  the  harmless 
ryot,  who  has  not  been  called  on  to  enlist,  and 
has  never  mutinied,  therefore. 

Again,  even  should  the  present  war  terminate 
speedily,  distress,  deep  distress,  must  be  felt  by 
this  class,  and  for  this  reason.  The  present  time 
is  the  harvest  season ;  that  harvest  to  a  very  great 
extent  is  interrupted,  corn  will  in  a  few  months 
be  scarce — the  price  exorbitant.  How,  then,  are 
these  labourers,  whose  revenue  drawn  from  their 
labour  has  ceased,  whose  miserable  position  pre- 
vents their  having  made  any  provision,  or  accumu- 
lated any  little  store  of  money,  to  obtain  that  com 
at  an  increased  rate,  when  under  ordioary  circum- 
stances a  daily  modicum  is  all  they  can  purchase  ? 
Without  remedy,  without  help,  they  must  either 
die  or  live  a  lawless  life — viclims  to  a  fate  they 
could  neither  foresee,  prevent,  nor  change,  and  in 
the  terrible  distress  of  many  among  the  European 
population  their  case  should  not  be  overlooked. 
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Fro/ettor  WiUonU  JForkt.     Vols.  VII.  VIIL  IX. 
Edinburgh :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
The  seventh  and  eighth  Tolumes  are  oocapied 
with  parts  of  the  euajs,  critical  and  imaginative, 
of  Christopher  North,  and  the  ninth  is  the  first  of 
that  ubiquitous  gentleman*s  recreations.     Nearlj 
all   the   papers   were   published    in   BlaekwwTs 
Magazine  many  jeare  since — thirty  years  since  in 
some  cases,  and  more  than  thirty  years  ago  in 
others.     The  critical  essays  are  reviews   of  the 
publications  of  these  days,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  interesting  at  the  present  day.      They  show 
the  difficulty  of  making  progress  with  many  sub- 
jects.    Thus  we  were  partly  induced  to  notice  the 
delay  in  obtaining  any  effective  act  from  the  Legis- 
lature against  the  adulteration  of  food  by  one  of 
these  essays,  written  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
as  a  review  of  a  volume  almost  forgotten  now,  but 
on  which  more  modern  works  have  been  founded. 
The  main  point  is,  that  an  entire  generation  of 
mankind  have  lived  and  have  died  under  this  social 
evil  without  any  redress  being  obtained,  although 
we  have  such  a  multitude  of  political  notabilities,  of 
the  third  or  fourth  class,  in  want  of  subjects,  that 
even  bad  dwelling  houses  find  defenders  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  seventh  volume  contains  an  essay  on  the 
genius  and  character  of  Burns — published  sepa- 
rately in  a  Glasgow  edition  of  Burns *s  works  *    It 
is  the  best  criticism,  not  of  the  poetrj  but  of  the 
poet,  that  has  yet  been  published ;   and    it    is 
followed  in    this  volume  by  Professor  Wilson's 
speech   at    the   Burns   festival.     We  are   much 
obliged  to  Professor  Ferrier  and  his  publishers  for 
the  opportunity  of  reading  that  speech  now,  as  it 
is   thirteen  years   and  nearly  a  month   since  we 
heard  it  out,  yet  desired  earnestly  that  it  might 
be  cut  short.     The  truth  is,  that  we  were  hungry, 
wet,  and  weary,  as  any  other  person  would  have 
been  who,  on  the  previous  night,  had  sailed  one 
hundred  and  hfty  miles,  to  be  deluged  and  starved 
in  the  wettest  county  of   Scotland.     We  don't 
know  that  any  bod  v  is  entitled  to  say  that  he  has 
sailed  one  hundred   and  fifty  miles  on  any  night, 
who  for  half  the  distance  has  kept  a  berth,  by 
virtue  of  the  shortness  of  its  space  enabling  him 
to  wedge  himself  in  from  corner  to  corner,  without 
knowing  distinctly  when  his  head  or  heels  were 
uppermost,  but  knowing  very  distinctly  that  they 
changed  positions  with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum, 
unable  to  sleep  from  the  breakage  of  the  steward's 
crockery,  and  his  own  malicious  wishes  for  it  all  to 
go  in  a  crash,  and  be  done  with  it  for  ever ;  the  dying 
groans  of  obese  cattle-dealers  and  wholesale  pig- 
drivers,  and  the  screeches  and  screams  at  a  dis- 
tance  of    nervous   and   drowning   ladies,   or   of 
graziers  who  believed  themselves  about  to  die,  aod 
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ladies  who  thought  themselves  about  to  b«  dtowfiid; 

being  practically  the  same  thing  as  if  they  had  b»* 

lieved  and  feared  truly ;  and  then  getting  op  in  ^ 

desperate  conviction  that  when  things  ara  ai  the 

worst  tbey  will  mend,  to  assist  the  belaiMnaa  k 

finding  ont  headlands,  and  lights,  and  so  on.    If 

that  can  be  called  sailing,  we  want  no  mora  at- 

psrienoes  thereof,  and  then  to  travel  aone  flify 

miles  farther  in  a  dehige  ^of  rain,  and  stand  ioiia 

hours  among  wet  grass,  and  only  kam  the  nasoa 

why  "le  Banks  and  Braes  o*  Bonnie  Dooft**  is 

so  Ingabrions  an  air ;  and  lastly,  to  pay  «NM  li- 

credible  prioa  for  a  dinner — all  tbo  while  b^ing  as 

wet  as  a  duck — and  to  get  none,  but  to  haft 

another  fifty  miles  journey  before  psyiag  for  th^ 

same  indalgenoe  of  the  flesh  again,  and  getting  it; 

yet  to  read  thirteen  years  after  these  dSHkAotA, 

that  two   thousand  persons  dined  in  a  patiliou, 

is    more  than   merely  provoking.      That  t,000 

persons  paid  for  dinher,  we  beliete  \  bat  that  not 

more  than  1,999  dined,  if  the  even  nninbef  be 

correct,  we  wonld  swear  to,  and  as  a  Strang  pfo^ 

bability  that  not  more  than  999  ever  had  whit 

they   bargained  for,   followed   by   those  tediens 

speeches  in  the  circumstances,  of  which  the  one 

now  exhumed,  read  in  an  evening,  looks  by  tto 

means  so  very  weariesome  as  it  appeared  when 

delivered  in  dumb  show  to  the  majority  of  fh^-^ 

we  should  write,  '*  audience,"  if  it  wero  not  a  veiy 

improper  collective  noun  in  this  pla6e. 

The  seventh  volume  b  almost  eidusively  poeti- 
cal. There  are  reviews  of  Coleridge's  poetry,  OC 
Macaulay*s  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome/'  and  Tttp|«f^s 
"  Qeraldine." 

The  eighth  volume  stands  by  itself,  as  devoted 
exclusively  to  Greek  literature,  chiefly  to  the 
translators  of  Homer  and  of  the  Greek  drama 
existing  twenty-five  years  since.  It  will  have, 
theiefore,  a  special  class  of  readers,  for  Homer 
and  Greek  were  strong  points  with  Chftstopber 
North,  and  h(s  handled  them  even  better  thia 
Colonsay.  Even  the  Unlearned  will  aee  the  diC- 
culty  of  translating  Homer  well  from  the  M^- 
ences  in  the  paraphrases  furnished  to  ^em,  of 
which  some  are  little  closer  to  Uie  origidil  ttfa 
rerses  founded  on  Homer. 

In  the  essay  on  the  gebins  and  dkafMer  tl 
Bums,  Professor  Wilson  ascribed  thdgrfitarato- 
ration  of  the  hard  to  the  labonrinf  itA  Mrkiag 
chisses  of  Scotland— its  artisans  adi  pcaautfj 
his  own  order ;  and,  Without  beihg  rftogeUiOf  eaa- 
rinced  that  the  estimate  is  dorredt,  be  ttoii  haUg 
satisfied  that  the  parage  is  a  fair  ^eafoMte  of  flia 
essay,  we  quote  it. 

What  Iiapprai  during  thdr  life,  non  or  len,  to  il 
eminent  men,  bappaoed  to  Bomt.  Thiaking  oa  nehtkagt 
aas  SMMitiaet  cannot  help  beUeving  that  man  kata  to 
honour  man,  till  the  power  in  wh^  minnfet  hare  kia 
wrought  is  eaUogoiihed  or  withdrawn,  aad  Urn,  wfa« 
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Jovagr*  envTf  ftod  afl  micbftritablenets  of  neoeadty  cease, 
conlbtts  ito  grandeur,  bow  down  to  it,  and  worship  it. 
il  who  were  they  who  in  bis  own  eonotry  eontinaed  most 
suifkvtljr  to  honoar  bis  geaias  and  himself,  all  through 
i«ft  have  been  eaUed  tmly  in  some  respects,  falsely  in  otliers, 
hift  dark  days  in  Domfries — and  on  to  his  death  P  Not 
da  skad  enrls,  not  lawyers  and  wits,  not  philosophers  and 
Ttors,  though  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  among  the 
tsses  of  leianre  and  learning,  he  had  friends  who  wished 
n  well,  aod  were  not  indisposed  to  serve  him ;  not  the 
lie  Kea«n^tion  of  critics— not  the  lilerary  prigs  epicene — 
4  €d  deelded  sex,  the  binei  eelestial,  though  many  periods 
»re  rcmnded  among  them  upon  the  Ayrshire  ploughman ; 
it  the  MBZf  or  his  own  ohder,  with  their  wives  and 
la^hters  ;  shepherds,  and  herdsmen,  and  ploughmen  ; 
Ivers  and  ditchers ;  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water ; 
Idiers  and  sailors,  whether  rcgnlars,  militia,  fbncibles, 
ildifteM^  on  board  king^s  or  merchants*  ships  **  fkr,  far  at 
«,"  or  dirt  gabbert,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  land  on 
tlier  aide  ot  the  Clyde  or  the  Cart,  the  wobking  people, 
haterer  the  instruments  of  their  toil — they  patronised  Burns 
len — they  patronise  him  now — they  would  not  have  hurt 
hfl&T  of  his  head — they  will  not  hear  of  any  dishonour  to 
i«  dott — they  know  Well  what  it  is  to  endure,  to  yield,  to 
njoy  «nd  to  anffer,  and  the  memory  of  their  own  bard  will 
«  hmUowed  for  ever  among  the  brotherhood  like  a  religion. 

We  omitted  to  mention  a  few  words  on  Shakes- 
)eaTe,  which  form  part  of  the  seventh  volume. 
The  author  intended  them  probably  to  be  many 
jrords,  and  gave  up  the  idea.  His  estimate  of  the 
leading  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  is,  perhaps,  cor- 
rect, altliough  Hamlet  has  been  considered  usually 
the  chief  of  these  prodtctions.  The  following 
analjrsis  of  MHcbeth  is  interesting  at  an^  time, 
and  tiue  in  the  more  litximportant  particulars. 

Perhii|ia    the  four  that  may   be  named,  ss   those   which 
h«ve  Wen   to    the  pt»pular  ieeling  of   hit   countrymen    the 
principal  plays  of  their  ^r^Hl  drAina^i^t,  and  which  Muuld  be 
recognised  fu»  his  niHsipr  works  by  pliilonuphiail  criticism  are 
Macbeik,    0/Jkeii'o,   Himlet,   and  Leitr,     The  first   of  these 
has  the  most  eutire  trsstic  notion   of  any  of  his  phiys.     It 
has,  throQghoot,  one  awful  interest,  whieh  is  begun,  carried 
throagfa,  and  ooudoeted  wi'h  the  piece.     This  interest  of  the 
action  is   a  perfect  esample  of  a   moat  important  dramatic 
unity  preserved  entire.     The  matter  of  the  interest  is  one 
whieh  has  always  held  a  strong  sway  overharaan  sympathy, 
though  mingled  with  abhorrence,  the  rise  and  fall  of  ambitiun. 
Men  look  ou  the  doings  of  this  passion   with   strong   sym- 
pathy, becaaaa  it  is  one  of  their  strongest  inherent  feelings—- 
the  aspiring  of  the  mind  through  its  consciuusness  of  power, 
shown   in    the  highest  forms  of   human  life.     But  it   is 
decidedly  a  historical,  not  a  poetical  interest.     Shakespeare 
has  made  it   poetical  by   two   things  chiefly — not  the  oha- 
lae^er  of  Macbeth,  which  is  itself  historical— but  by   the 
preteraatoral  agendM  with  which  the  whole  course  of  the 
story  is  inrolved,  and  by  the  character  of  Lady   Macbeth. 
The  illusion  of  the  dagger  and  the  sleep  walking  may  be 
added  aa  individual  circumstances,  tending  to  give  a  cha- 
raeter  of  imagination  to  the  #hole  play.     The  human  inte- 
rest of  the  piece  is  in  the  acting  of  the  purpose  of  ambition, 
and  the  ftOe  whieh  attends  it— the  high  capacities  of  blinded 
£seofd  in  the  tonl,  and  the  moral  retribution   which  over- 
nrtes  the  afttirs  of  men.  But  the  poetry  is  the  intermingling 
of  pretematnral  agency  with  the  transactions  of  life — the 
seeoe  of  the  caVd  whkh  blends  unreality  with  real  life— 
the  preparation  arid  drcumsUnees  of  midnight  murder-T^ 
the  raperhnman  calmness  of  guilt,  in  an  elated  strength  in 
a  woman's  soul,  and  the  dreariness  of  mind  which  is  brought 
00  thosa  whose  spirits  have  drank  the  cup  of  their  lust.  The 
lattgiiiig^  of  tb^  whole  is,  perhaps,  more  purely  tragic  than 
that  of  iny  otiier  of  Shakespeare's  plays— it  is  simple, 
l^^i,  and  ftrooi— rarely  breaking  out  into  fanciful  expres- 


sion, bnt  a  rein  of  imagination  always  running 
The  language  of  Macbeth  himself  is  often  ea 
beautiful.  Perhaps  something  may  be  owing  ti 
remembrances  and  associations  ;  but  we  have  obse 
in  1Scntland>  at  least,  Macbeth  produces  a  deeper 
breathless,  and  a  more  perturbing  passion  in  the 
than  any  other  drama. 

The  fact  that  Macbeth  is  or  was  a  hist  or 
raoter  forms  a  grave  objection  to  the  use  i 
him  in  that  respect.  Shakespeare  coi 
against  Macbeth  the  sin  of  Scott  against 
of  Burley,  and  others.  Macbeth*s  exister 
power  carry  us  back  into  very  dim  regi 
history ;  but  any  facts,  or  even  traditions, 
of  him  tell  to  the  mau*s  advantage,  >vith  tin 
tiou  of  Shakespeare's  drama,  which  may  ha 
founded  upon  tradition. 

As  for  Lady  Macbeth,  she  is  Jezebel 
covered  with  scandal  shamefully,  wit  ho 
ground  for  doing  it  whatever.  There  was 
or  Lady  Macbeth,  but  she  was  probably  a 
of  a  meek  spirit,  somewhat  annoyed  at  the 
taken  and  the  time  spent  by  her  husband  o 
affairs,  when  he  should  have  been  eng^ 
planting  cabbages  and  greeus,  giving  recc 
their  rents,  which  were  always  paid  in  li^ 
in  her  time,  and  superintending  their  flo( 
herds.  We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  t 
estimable  and  rather  neglected  wife  and 
ever  stabbed  anybody,  or  cut  any  throat  w 
unless  she  had  helped  to  kill  a  aheep,  when 
in  unusual  numbers  invited  themselves  to 
the  castle  or  peel.  If  King  Duncan  had 
f.it  hen  he  might  have  died  by  her  fair  liai 
I  hat  not  being  the  case,  we  have  no  he^ii 
>uppObing  I  hat  a  ladv,  who  was  an  histori 
racier,  and  became,  by  her  husband's  internn 
in  state  affairs,  a  great  character,  was 
maligned  and  misrepresented  by  Mr. 
Shakespeare. 

We  only  know  of  Macbeth  that,  during  I 
the  country  enjoyed  cheap  corn  in  conscqi 
good  crops ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferi 
he  was  a  good  ruler,  who  prevented  manj 
outrages  common  to  the  laud,  with  other  h 
that  time,  and  which  prevented  fanner 
ploughing  and  sowing,  because  they  could 
who  might  reap. 

The  ninth  volume  is  a  work  for  the  mo 
the  hills  in  September.  When  not  over 
and  night  has  fallen  down  over  briar  and 
a  chapter  of  the  ninth  volume  will  be  re: 
santly,  and  all  the  chapters  are  on  kindred  s 
— cottages  and  sporting,  mountains  and  tl 
storms — fishing  in  the  New  River,  truly. 
New  River — that  circuitous  ditch  of  gret 
water,  which  is  led  through  the  parishes  ol 
Newington  and  Islington — and  fishing  in  1 
— the  Tay,  our  own  superb  river,  that 
free  and  unfettered  round  hill  and  throug 
with  a  visible  majesty  and  power  unknown 
other  river  in  pur  island — the  Tay,  on  whi 
look  &nd  wonder,  and  seem  to  feel  the  w( 
its  waters.    Well^  there  never  was  more  t 
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8t%p  horn  tbe  BnbHine  to  the  ridioulons.  How-  | 
erer,  a  man  may  fish  in  the  New  Hirer  even ! 
We  were  rather  cast  down  on  glancing  over  j 
these  recreations,  and  began  to  consider  and  count 
backwards,  to  ascertain  whether  it  conid  have 
been  possible  that  we  had  read  (hem,  so  as 
to  have  enjojed  them,  and  to  bare  remembered 
them  when  thej  appeared  originally  in  Blackwood. 
It  18  horrible  if  tme.  Why,  it  is  a  lifetime  almost 
Binoe  their  publication.  Only,  of  course,  it  might 
have  been  in  bound  volumes  of  the  Magazine 
that  we  had  seen  them.  But  it  now  appears  that 
they  were  published  separately  in  1842.  That  is 
bad  enough — fifteen  years  since ;  yet  it  must  have 
beea  then  that  we  read  the  following  passage  from 
»  racy  Highland  sermon,  by  a  deposied  minister, 
who,  at  least,  had  the  advantage  of  ease  and  grace 
in  oompoattion,  although  we  may  as  well  remember 
that  the  outed  scholar  commences  but  at  Brethren, 
all  before— that  is  to  say,  all  the  descriptive 
matter — belongs  to  the  wild  Professor,  who  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  never, entirely  at  himself 
among  "  moors  and  mosses  mony.'* 

The  Fretbjtery  might  hsTe  oferlookfd  yoar  firnlt,  Mac, 
for  tbt  etM  wu  not  »  flagrant  one,  and  yoa  were  willing,  we 
Qoderstand,  to  make  her  an  honest  woman.  Do  joa  think 
yoa  eoold  recollect  one  of  yonr  sermont  P  In  aclion  and  in 
inctioii  yon  had  not  yonr  anperior  in  the  Synod.  Do  give 
M  a  aereed  about  Nimrod,  or  Nebnchadneuar.  No  desecra- 
tioQ  in  a  aermon—better  omitted,  we  grant,  prayer  and 
paalm.  Should  yon  be  nnable  to  produce  an  entire  discourae, 
yat  by  dovetailing — that  ia  a  bit  from  one  and  a  bit  from 
another — anrely  you  cannot  be  at  a  Iom  for  half  an  hour'a 
aiaoallaneona  matter;  heads  and  tails.  Or  suppose  we  let 
you  off  with  a  view  of  the  Church  Qaestion.  You  look  ginm, 
aad  shake  your  head.  Can  you,  Mac,  how  ean  you  resist 
that  pnlpit  P 

Behold  in  that  semidrcnlar,  low-brimmed  cUff,  backed  by 
a  range  of  bonny  green  braes,  dipping  down  from  the  hills, 
that  do  themselves  come  shelving  from  the  mountains,  which 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  cave,  but  is  merely  a  blind  win- 
dow, as  it  were,  a  few  feet  deep,  arched  and  faced  like  a 
beautiful  work  of  masonry,  thongh  chisel  never  touched  it, 
nor  man*s  hand  dropped  the  line  along  the  living  stone  thus 
wrought  by  nature's  self,  which  often  shows  us,  in  her  mys- 
terious processes,  resemblance  of  effects  produced  by  ns,  ber 
children,  in  the  same  material,  by  onr  most  elaborate  art. 
It  ia  a  very  pnlpit,  and  that  projecting  slab  is  the  sounding 
board.  That  upright  stone  in  the  front  of  it,  without  the 
aid  of  &ncy,  may  well  be  thought  the  desk.  To  us  sitting 
here,  this  spot  of  greensward  is  the  floor  ;  the  sky,  that  hangs 
low,  as  if  it  loved  it,  the  roof  of  the  sanctuary ;  nor  is  there 
any  harm  in  aaying  that  we,  if  we  choose  to  think  ao,  are 
silting  in  a  kirk.  .... 

Brethren!  The  primary  physical  wants  of  the  human 
being  are  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  defence.  To  supply 
this  he  lias  invented  all  his  arts.  Hunger  and  thirst  eulti. 
vate  the  earth.  Fear  builds  castles  and  embattles  cities. 
The  animal  is  clothed  by  nature  against  cold  and  storm,  and 
abelters  himself  in  his  den.  Han  builds  his  habitation  and 
weaves  his  clothing.  With  horjs,  or  teeth,  or  claws,  the 
atrong  and  deadly  weapons  with  which  nature  has  furnished 
them,  the  animal  kinds  wage  "their  war ;  he  forgea  swords 
and  fpeara,  and  constructs  implements  that  will  send  death 
almoat  u  far  as  the  eye  can  mark  his  foe,  and  sweeps  down 
tbooaanda  together.  The  animal  goes  in  quest  of  his  food, 
that  pursues  or  flies  from  his  enemy,  has  feet,  or  wings,  or 
ilns ;  but  man  bids  the  horse,  the  camel,  the  elephant  bear 
him,  and  yokes  them  to  his  chariot.  If  the  strong  animal 
would  cross  the  rivers,  be  swims.    Man  spans  it  with  a 


bridge.  Bat  the  moat  powerfisl  of  them  all  stands  on  the 
beach  and  gaies  on  the  ocean.  Man  oonctracfta  a  ship,  aad 
encircles  the  globe.  Other  creatures  muat  travene  tba 
element  natare  has  assigned,  with  means  she  has  famidMl. 
He  cbooaea  his  element  and  makes  his  BMaiia.  Oaa  the 
fish  traverse  the  waters  P— so  can  he.  Can  the  bird  fly  in 
the  air  P — ao  can  be.  Can  the  caaoel  speed  orer  the 
desert  P     He  shall  bear  man  aa  his  rider. 

Do  yon  want  to  see  the  deep  inland  Highlands 
— neither  the  Trossachs,  nor  Ben  Lomand,  nor  the 
shores  of  Loch  Long — not  even  Glenooe  and  its 
environs — nothing  that  you  can  reach  by  steam  or 
four  horses  in  harness? — then  this  isthemontL 
Wait  until  October,  and  yon  may  be  caught  in 
rolling  clouds  of  mbt  a  dosen  miles  from  b^  and 
board,  without  a  road  that  mortal  macadamiaers 
ever  made  to  guide  you  homeward.  Wait  nntfl 
November,  and  it  is  very  sublime.  But  perhaps 
you  were  not  made  for  that  kind  of  sublimity— 
very  few  people  are.  Go  now — to-morrow  or  the 
next  day — and  return  into  quiet,  steady  going 
civilization,  when  the  sun  gets  his  work  fairly 
divided — for  the  event  is  certain  to  be  celebrated 
among  these  hills  in  what  you  might  consider  a 
very  extraordinary  manner — and  that  most  civil 
and  obliging  little  '*  bum  "  which  provokingly  turns 
and  wheels,  and  runs  backwrTds  and  forwards,  like 
your  young  dog  amongst  your  feet^  might  sweep 
these  same  feet  from  you  in  its  angry  sport.  Pro* 
fessor  Wilson  talked  of  Northern  Argyleshire  as  the 
most  varied  scenery.  He  was  wrong — an  ignorant 
deluded  man.  Northern  Argyleshire  is,  of  oonrae, 
much  superior  to  Wales,  north  or  south,  and  has 
many  Snowdons,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  bat 
Northern  Argyleshire  is  not  equal  to  Western 
Aberdeenshire  and  No*1hem  Perthshire,  either  in 
the  height  of  its  mountains  or  the  terrors  of  their 
precipices.  A  thousand  feet  sheer  down  ia  nothing 
there — a  mere  leap,  as  it  were,  rather  high,  and 
not  to  be  taken  without  paying  the  landlady  aad 
making  a  note  of  one*s  affairs  in  this  world— mndi 
in  itself,  but  small  by  comparison.  Christopher 
North  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  buck*8  head  ia  hb 
study  belonged  to  a  stag  once,  and  the  beast  was 
shot  in  Braemar,  but  that  is  a  long  word — a  forty 
miles  long  word — and  he  did  not  say  who  shot  Uie 
brute. 

For  the  benefit  of  tourists,  who  may  prefer  his 
advice  to  ours,  or  who  may  follow  both,  we  quote 
what  he  has  to  say  of  the  climate  of  Northern 
Ai^leshire. 

What  a  wild  worid  of  douds  all  over  that  vast  eeatral 
wilderness  of  Northern  Argyllshire,  lying  between  Cnachan 
and  Melnatorran,  Corryfinnanich  and  Ben  Slarive,  a  pmdi- 
gious  land  !  defying  description  and  memory,  resembling  sot 
lealities,  but  like  fragments  of  tremendous  dreams.  Is  it  a 
sterile  region  P  Very.  In  places  nolliiug  but  stonesi,  not  a 
blade  of  gras?,  not  a  bent  of  heather — not  even  moaa.  And 
so  they  go  shouldering  up  into  the  sky— enormous  massea, 
hnger  than  churches  or  ships.  And  eometimes  sot  unlike 
such  and  other  structures— all  huddled  together— yet  never 
jostling,  90  far  as  we  have  seen;  and  thongh  often  over* 
hanging,  as  if  the  wind  might  blow  them  over  with  a  puff, 
atendfast  in  the  storm  thai  seems  rather  to  be  aa  earthquake, 
and  moving  not  a  hair*8  breadth,  while  all  the  shingly  sides 
of  the  mountain— you  know  shingles— with  aa  ja 
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dsHir^litiry  skimy — Mem  to  be  bmking  np  into  debris, 
li  tkifc  the  duuneter  of  the  wbole  region  f  No,  yoa 
dirliBg ;  it  has  vtlcs  on  taIm  of  rroeralds,  and  mooatains  on 
Doutains  of  amethyst,  and  streams  on  streams  of  silrer; 
sad,  so  bdp  us  hearen' !  for  with  these  eyes  ire  hare  seen 
them,  a  tlionsand  and  a  thousand  times — at  sunrise  and 
noMl,  rirers  on  rirers  of  goU.  What  kind  of  climate P 
All  kinds,  and  all  kinds  at  ooee — not  roereJy  during  the^ 
nsMKasonybatthe  same  hour.  Suppose  it  three  o'clock  on 
s  somiDer  sflemoon,  yon  have  only  to  choose  your  weather. 
Do  jon  desire  a  close,  saltry,  breathless  gloom  P  you  have  ife 
n  the  stifling  deos  of  Ben  Anea,  where  lions  might  breed. 
A  brscsy  eoolnesa  with  a  sprinkling  of  rain  P  Then  open 
joar  rest  to  the  green  light  in  the  dewy  vales  of  Benlnra. 
Lochs  kwk  lovely  in  mist,  and  so  thinks  the  rainbow — then 
svsyvith  you  ere  the  rainbow  fade — away,  we  beseech  you, 
to  the  wild  shores  of  Lochan-a-Lurich.  But  you  would 
rathiriee  a  stonn,  and  hear  some  Highland  thunder  P  There 
is  one  it  this  oMment  in  Unimore,  and  Cmachlia  giowls  to 
HesUaanir,  till  the  cataracts  of  Qlashgour  are  dumb  as  the 
dry  roeks  of  Craig-teonan. 


Li/9  k  China.    Bj  tbe  Rev.  C.  Milne.     London  : 

6.  Bontledge  and  Co.  1  vol,  pp.  517. 
Thb  daim  of  China  to  one-third  of  all  tbe  popnla- 
lion  of  the  world  only  enlarges  the  regret  that 
it  is  iloMMt  a  closed  and  sealed  land.  Its  rulers 
have  for  many  centuries  followed  an  exclusive 
policy,  which  has  exposed  their  people,  at  the  few 
points  of  contact  with  Europeans,  to  many  hard- 
sliips.  Although  some  of  their  visitors  describe 
tbe  Chinese  in  fascinating  language,  yet  their 
sketches  are,  we  suspect,  over-coloured.  Tbe  ap- 
pearance of  the  Chinese  race  is  indicative  of  a  low 
mental  standard.  They  "  look"  many  steps  behind 
the  Hindoo,  in  intellect ;  and,  until  within  thirty 
yean,  and  during  that  space,  at  some  of  tbe  sea* 
ports  abne,  it  is  probable  that  no  advance  has  been 
nade  by  the  Chinese,  as  a  nation,  for  two  thousand 
yean.  The  changes  that  have  swept  over  Africa, 
America,  Western  Asia,  and  Europe  during  that 
long  period  have  been  scarcely  felt  in  China.  New 
dynasties  have  arisen  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old ; 
and  oombioations  of  power  and  of  provinces  have 
W  formed,  but  old  creeds,  forms,  and  habits  have 
remained  unchanged  so  long  that  they  seem 
unchangeable.  The  emigration  of  Chinese  la- 
Wrers  from  their  crowded  land  may  change  all 
these  matters.  Some  of  them  will  return.  Many 
b&u  already  returned  from  California,  and  although 
tliej  cannot  at  once  affect  the  character  of  the 
lotion,  yet  surely  will  the  work  be  done. 

Mr.  Milne  has  recently  returned  from  India, 
^bere  be  passed  many  years  in  ccnnection  with 
tbe  London  Missionary  Society.  His  work  on 
CWna  is  one,  therefore,  of  the  more  recent,  and 
we  should  say  authentic  statements,  of  its  condition, 
"^life  of  the  inner  Chinese  is  concealed  from 
increfaants  and  even  missionaries,  but  )ir.  Milne 
contrifcd  without  detection,  and,  in  the  character 
of  a  native,  to  acquaiut  himself  with  the  route 
^  Ningpo  to  Canton,  and  writes  of  a  country 
tbrongh  which  few  Europeans  can  have  ever 
P^'^d.  He  does  not  give  a  very  favourable  ac- 
{^<^  of  ^he  r^bel  party^  whose  long  war  with 


the  followers  and  friends  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  has 
shaken  it  more  than  any  other  event  since  its 
commencement.  He  considers  that  the  origin  of 
the  present  war  with  Canton  was  unavoidable ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  a  war  must  have  occurred  from 
some  cause.  Towards  the  Chinese  oharncter  gene- 
rally he  writes  iu  a  very  favourable  manner-— 
denies  the  existence  of  infanticide  as  a  common 
practice,  and  imputes  benevolence  and  good  nature 
to  them  as  common  characteristics,  adducing 
several  illustrations,  from  which  we  take  the 
following : — 

I  remember  well  the  springof  1850,  when,  in  consequence 
of  severe  famine  in  the  interior,  Shanghai  and  its  entirona 
were  haunted  bj  thousands  of  beggars.  They  were  not 
people  of  the  locality.  They  came  from  further  up  the 
country,  away  from  the  banks  of  the  Yangtte  and  Yellow 
rirers.  They  covered  the  fkce  of  the  oonntry  like  locusts. 
And  the  wretched  beggars,  forming  gangs  and  parties, 
pressed  with  hunger,  made  their  vociferous  demands. 

To  relieve  the  dutreased  multitudes,  charities  were  soli- 
cited by  the  provincial  and  local  government,  and  the 
smallest  contributions  were  encouraged.  The  rich  gentry 
and  the  middle  classes  all  united  in  the  good  work — opening 
subscription  lists  and  grain  stores.  In  some  instances,  con- 
tribution lists  were  opened  in  shares  not  exceeding  100 
copper  cash,  or  about  fourpence.  The  foreigners  were  glad 
to  throw  their  mites  into  the  benevolent  scheme.  But  not 
the  least  important  and  effective  was  a  temporary  asylum, 
got  up  by  the  native  gentry  of  Shanghai,  solely  for  the 
shelter  and  support  of  destitute  ekUdrtn.  It  lay  outside  the 
south  gate  of  the  city,  and  was  called  the  *'  Asylum  for  Oat- 
oast  Children.** 

Hiving  had  a  good  opportunity,  by  personal  inspection,  of 
acquainting  myself  with  its  objects  and  operations,  I  can 
readily  speak  of  it.  The  asylum  was  but  temporary-— only 
for  a  few  months—  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigenciea  of  the 
juucture.  The  range  of  buildings  was  run  up  in  a  few 
dayii,  extending  over  four  acres  of  bnd.  It  was  divided 
into  one  hundred  apartments,  all  on  one  floor — some  fifteen 
feet,  some  thirty  feet.  They  were  flagged  below,  where  the 
children  ate  and  played,  had  lath  partitions,  and  were  fitted 
up  with  sleeping  compartments  raised  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  number  of  children,  when  I  visited  it,  amounted 
to  2,000,  one-third  of  them  giris.  Each  child  was  well 
clad,  and  seemed  well  fed.  A  ticket  was  put  on  each,  and  a 
minute  registry  kepi  of  the  place  from  which  the  child  waa 
brought,  so  that,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  asylum,  it  might 
be  restored  to  its  proper  guardians.  They  were  portioned 
off  in  twenties  for  each  compartment,  and  placed  under  aa 
aged  matron,  who  had  the  charge  of  their  food,  clothing, 
medicine,  etc.  The  average  ages  were  between  three  and 
ten.  It  was  said,  those  found  under  three  were  sent  to  the 
Shanghai  Foundling  Hospital  already  spoken  of,  and  any 
above  ten  years  were  declined.  Wherever  the  little  innocent 
sufferers  were  found,  they  were  taken  up,  and  minutely 
questioned  as  to  age,  surname,  and  parents.  I  fnlly  beliere 
that  of  this  family  of  children,  numbers  were  not  cast  out 
by  the  parents  to  the  intent  that  they  might  not  live,  but 
were  sent  out  or  led  on  the  roadside,  in  the  expectation  that 
their  offspring  might  live  on  public  bounty,  be  fed  and  clothed, 
as  was  done  by  this  institution.  This  act  of  benevolence  on 
the  part  of  the  Shanghai  nativea  was  unsuggested  by 
foreigners.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  themselves,  encouraged  by 
the  local  magistracy,  and  carried  out  by  the  united  efforts  of 
a  kind  hearted  public.  And  I  must  add,  that  the  entire 
order  in  the  establishment  waa,  as  far  as  my  inspectioa 
served,  most  surprising,  and  the  arrangements  admirable. 

Shanghai  appears  to  have  a  population  differing 
entirely  from  those  of  Canton.  Thej  have  bad 
less  interpouroe  with  foreigners,  and  tbcir  wajs 
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maj  bt  1m6  sopbistioated  thiui  thoM  of  their  Can- 
ton brethren  on  that  aocotint. 

The  more  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Milne's 
work  is  the  narrative  of  his  Tojage  up  the 
canals  and  riTcrs,  and  across  the  moantains,  from 
Kingpo  to  Canton.  Uis  description  of  this  strange 
oountrj  is  verj  interesting,  and  maj  be  read  with 
advantage  bj  persons  who  are,  or  who  wish  to  be, 
interested  in  its  productions  or  trades.  Mr. 
Milne  was  once  nearly  detected  and  sent  back  to 
his  own  plaoe.  His  adventure  occurred  in  this 
way.  Ue  had  reached  Fihkwan,  and  had  gone  to 
dine  in  the  public  inn : — 

I  bad  not  takca  ray  teat  many  mioates  when  a  fellow 
walked  in  (I  presnne)  from  the  police  ttntion  right  io  front 
of  the  booking  office.  The  intruder  looked  sternly  at  me, 
and  in  an  under  tone  asked  one  of  them  in  wailing  **  Who  is 
that  there  f"  The  man  replied,  **I  really  do  not  know. 
He  bat  just  come  from  Ningpo,  and  must  be  a  merchant 
bound  for  the  interior.**  The  Boor  then  came  up,  and, 
placing  himself  before  me,  demanded,  "  Take  off  that  hat  of 
youn.**  I  made  no  reply.  Ue  repealed  his  demand.  I 
eonld  no  longer  keep  silence,  and  answered,  "  Don*t  you  see, 
my  friend,  that  I  am  very  weary,  and  as  there  is  a  draft  over 
head,  I  cannot  take  it  off  until  I  am  a  little  cooler?  If  you, 
however,  quietly  sit  down  and  bide  my  pleasure,  1  shall  -take 
it  off  by«and-b}e.'*  I  was  a  little  discuncerted  at  his  in- 
ftantly  squatting  on  the  opposite  bench.  Next,  he  com- 
menced to  catechise  me  on  the  following  points.  "  What  is 
your  surname P  name P  Wlure  do  you  come  from P  What 
are  yon  about  hereP  Where  are  yon  going  to?"  The-.se 
questions  he  cooched  in  rude  and  uncivil  Unitutge.  Per- 
ceiving this,  I  mustered  the  usunl  polite  style  adopted  by  hid 
eount'ymen  in  their  intercouise  with  Ktran^ers,  and,  taking 
courage  (for  t  felt  sure  ol  Tanquiiihing  him  by  poliienesd  and 
6tiqaette),  I  replied  to  his  sueee>»i\e  queries  in  the  folioainj^ 

manner.     '*  My  vulgar  surname  is (xi^»"»g  'he  surriHine 

1  had  acopted  for  my  traveU)        My  intlmtf  name  is . 

The  low  and  humble  place  I  have  come  from  is ,"  &>*. 

When  he  had  exhausted  his  stock  of  interrogniocit-A,  and 
found  I  could  give  him  such  pat  replies*,  he  evidfnily  be^au 
tP  feel  rather  uncomfortable  at  having  intruded  Itimiitir.  De- 
tecting the  advantage  I  had  already  gained  over  my  impolite 
inquisitor,  and,  as  accotding  to  custom  it  was  my  tain  now 
to  interrogate,  1  commenced  in  the  complimen  ary  phraseolo.;:y 
of  the  country — "  And  pray,  sir,  what  may  be  your  excellent 
ibruameP  honourable  name?  famous  naiive  place?*'  &c.,  to 
All  of  which  the  fellow  gave  replies  in  a  tone  somewhat  sub- 
dued, and  in  lan^^nage  more  humble.  Ue  looked  uneasy,  and 
it  I  eyed  him  fixedly,  he  grew  very  sheepish.  I  had  observed 
that,  from  the  time  of  his  entering,  he  watched  my  **  tail  ** 
Irith  a  deal  of  earnestness,  and,  probably,  suspecting  it  to  be 
fklse,  or  only  for  an  occasion  tacked  on  to  my  straw  hat,  he 
had,  with  a  view  of  proving  its  genuineness,  required  me  to 
take  off  my  hat.  Having  promised  to  comply  with  his  wish 
4hen  I  felt  cooler,  and  now  perceiving  that  the  opportunity 
of  confounding  him  bad  come,  I  gently  raised  the  straw  hat 
Without  saying  a  word,  and  with  a  handkerchief  wiped  the 
^rspiration  off  my  forehead ;  but  the  tail  over  my  right 
shoulder  did  not  move  I  **  Paul  Pry  **  saw  this,  and  felt  out- 
nitted,  ao  he  rose  from  his  chair,  bowed  humbly,  walked  off, 
And  no  more  appeared.  Thus  much  for  my  third  trial  in  this 
tillage. 

A  less  practised  linguist,  without  Mr.  Milne's 
knowledge  of  tha  eountry  and  its  habits,  would 
have  been  baflled --^probably  punished — certainly, 
returned  to  the  place  from  which  he  came.  The 
country  around  Nanchatig — a  city  of  which  we 
netef  heard  before,  upon  the  Ghang  ri?er,  is  de- 
ioribed  as  emiiently  fertile,  and  a  large  busineu 
ia  done  ^on  \kb  ri?er.    The  tinbw  trade  thri?ea 


exoee  dtngly,  and  there,  as  afwywhere^  Urn  ooof^y- 

ance  of  timber  in  rafts  is  a  great  branch  of  busi- 
tiess. 


All  the  day  loag  tevcnl  nonaoat  rrfia  floated  by,  vitb 
coltagee  bnilt  on  them,  tad  woodaea  al  work  flafiag 
timber.  There  was  one  in  partiealar  of  which  I  eoaU  aet 
but  Uke  Dotiee,  it  measured  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  ritiig 
about  four  feet  above  tbe  water,  and  nine  feet  broad.  ThS 
entire  train  was  a  jaaetioa  of  smaller  rafta,  the  iipnite 
rafts  being  of  the  same  length  (perhape  flfteea  or  tweo^ 
feet),  as  they  were  of  the  tame  height  and  widtK.  The 
logs  and  trunks  of  trees  on  eaeh  raft  were  laehed  togUhtf 
with  willow  twigs  and  rattans,  aad  the  separate  rafts  w«« 
fastened  one  behind  the  other.  By  thte  aidbod  of  eoa» 
neeting  the  distinct  parts  of  the  train,  the  whole  lost  moni 
easily  round  the  windings,  and  yielded  to  the  craofct  of  tbt 
river  as  pliably  as  the  links  of  a  maMitt  chain.  MkA 
men  were  stationed  at  the  front  part  of  the  raft  to  difeet  iU 
course  with  their  sweeps,  and  a  fiew  others  walked  aloag  fti 
edge  to  push  it  off  the  river  bank.  In  one  or  two  putU 
there  were  short  masts  and  tiny  saib  tet.  Hats  wen 
erected  on  it  for  lodgings,  booths  for  cooking,  also  saull  eoCs 
for  the  storage  of  different  articles  picked  op  ia  private 
speculation,  cm  rouU  from  the  interior  of  the  eotatry,  ^.  0^ 
medicinal  herbs,  vegetablea,  birds,  iqairreie,  i»oakeys,ic. 
Small  kitchen  gardens  were  growing  here  md  there  oa  tbe 
float  to  serve  for  the  trip.  It  was  unroistakeable,  too,  Uiat 
there  was  a  child's  nursery  in  the  moving  mass,  along  with 
nursing  mothers.  The  raAs  contained  all  eortt  of  timber 
trees,  cat  down  far  inland,  or  probably  on  (be  OKMiBtaias  ef 
Huoaan,  and  destined  for  the  midland  and  aonbera  pro- 
vinces. 

At  midnight  we  entered  the  Linkiang  shore,  and  pnse^l 
Cliangshoo,  described  as  a  great  medicine  maiket,  where  aQ 
the  herbs  of  the  Chinese  phamiacopceia  may  be  had.  Th* 
river  here  becomes  wider,  the  sand  wh.te,  and  the  soil 
•round  very  rich.  The  n.ttive  topiigraplier  app^trt  to  give 
a  toli^rable  account  in  his  dei^nplivo  geogrMphy  of  ttui 
coumry  : — "  The  rocks  look  blue,  tbe  water  clear,  mm  the 
ftuil  is  fine  and  frrtile"  Medi&tl  herbs  and  coals  are  the 
special  pro.luets  of  the  ni-i^hbourhnod.  While  mother 
•niih  is  Irtuiied  for  her  fulness  and  fertility,  tbe  ofte«il 
directory  ^^zpites  "the  scholars  as  eminent,  aad  the  eaoh 
rooualty  guud  naiured." 

Mr.  Milne  describes  the  profince  of  Kiangse 
through  which  he  bad  thus  traTelled  as  contraband 
goods,  ill  rather  attractiTc  language,  but  the  tfath 
coii.es  out  in  e?ery  page,  that  the  people  are  despe- 
rately |>oor — Uiat  they  arc  closed  up  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  strangers,  and  that  to  this  poliey  the 
government  adheres  with  desperate  tenacity. 

Before  moving  forward,  let  one  take  a  rapid  glaaee  back 
at  the  province  of  Kiangse,  in  which  I  have  ipent  the  last 
twenty  days  in  only  one  boat.  I  hate  got  otet  aboat  Mtea 
hundred  miles  of  monntainoifs  nnite,  passing  throegk  tevti 
counties  out  of  fourteen  into  which  iht  proriooo  is  parted, 
and  tonchmg  at  fifteen  walled  cities,  aad  the  grHt  capital 
Nanchang.  The  wide  amphitheatre  presents  a  faee  mortly 
flat,  sometimes  uneven ;  .three  parU  of  its  cirdc  bei^ 
bounded  by  mountain  ranges,  on  the  cast,  sovQi,  aad  west, 
separating  Kiangse  from  Nganhwey,  CbihUeag,  Fakkiea, 
Canton,  and  Hoonaa ;  aad  its  aortbera  liaHl^  loaaeliH  tt 
a  great  eitcat  of  the  provinoe  of  Hoopih,  aad  pait^  the 
river  Yangtie,  which  runs  eighty  miles  aloag  tha  Irorter. 
The  toil  is  nnoertain,  in  tome  placet  reattrkably  ridh,  sal 
in  othert  exceedingly  eterile.  Of  its  tweiity.td»ae  ■fflrr^ 
lahabttaata  tha  eomnom  people  are,  oa  tbe  wboti,  fedr, 
often  deplorably  wratehcd,  thoagh  iadattrieaa  sal  had 
working  at  otodurj  maaafiMtare.  and  veaviag  of  heap  elsik. 
besides  boat  navigation,  fishery,  field  bd)o«r,  aad  canafi  sf 
^oods.  As  to  htaracy  attainaiCBta,  the  sdkdiara  dd  %d 
eompata  ia  aaoiber  or  earineace  #ith  fhat  of  the  1 
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iag  ^onsMt.  The  titBAtioB  of  the  proTiaoe  readen  it  of 
]^eeali«r  importaoco  to  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  oommands 
the  thoroQgh&re  between  the  northern  and  soathern  parts 
•f  the  interior,  sopportin;  i  line  of  land  and  water  com- 
mintetiiMi,  that  ueaiaree  fbU  seven  hundred  miles  in 
kagtk.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  key  proTiuee  between 
OutOB  and  the  inUnd  proTinces.  A  native  surveyor 
obeerves  particdarly,  that  Kiangse  hat  five  gateways  into 
different  |>art8  of  the  empire.  "  Suppose,**  says  he  "  there 
ie  a  rebellion  in  Hoopih,  you  can  enter  that  provinee,  from 
KiaogM.  by  the  department  of  Kew  kiang,  which  lies  on 
tiM  north  of  Kiangse ;  if  any  trouble  in  Ghihkiang  and 
Fahkiea,  there  is  Kwangsoofoo  to  the  north  east,  through 
which  $om.  can  pour  down  on  the  troubled  districts,  or  let 
these  be  commotion  in  Canton,  why  yon  have  K'aachowfoo 
at  eommand,  or  imagine  that  a  disturbance  breaks  out  at 
fioonan,  we  can  at  once  enter  to  quell  tt  by  crossing  f^om  the 
department  of  Nan-ngan.** 

Mr.  Millie  is  endowed  withmany  of  the  qualities 
that  make  a  good  traveller.  He  is  capable  of  en- 
daring  considerable  fatigue,  conversant  with  the 
Chineso  customs  and  language,  and  might  make 
his  ir»y  even  to  the  northern  metropolis.  He 
passed  through  the  proTince  of  Canton  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  port  ;  and  passed 
within  twelve  miles  of  Canton,  a  trifling  town, 
Fohshan  [Fatsban],  which  he  styles  the  Birming- 
ham of  China  ;  and  he  says  that  it  contains  one 
millioD  of  inhabitants — more  people  considerably 
than  Paris.  We  do  not  have  much  faith  in  these 
great  sounding  statistics.  They  are  of  Chinese 
origin  chiefly,  and  the  Chinese  want  to  impress  the 
barbarians  witb  a  strong  feeling  of  their  importance. 
^ia  is  the  town  approached  recently  by  our  fleet, 
designated  fatsban,  and  the  sailors — who  are 
Bot  bad  judges — estimated  the  population  at  two 
hnndred  thousand  !  While  we  have  no  faith  in 
the  statistics  of  China,  we  have  a  high  opinion  of 
the  readable  character  of  Mr.  Milne's  book,  and  of 
its  being  a  useful  contribution  to  our  stock  of 
Chinese  Imowledge. 


CktUHmtUys  ^  logic  •/  Onati&i^.  By  Hbhrt 
Jakes.  London:  William  White,  1  vol.,  pp. 
264. 
This  votame  abounds  in  reference  to  tbe  doctrines 
of  Swedenborg,  in  the  shape  of  letters.  The  epis- 
tolary form  is  the  worst  way  of  conducting  a 
logioai  argument ;  and  we,  in  fear  of  wandering 
into  deep  paths,  are  content  to  copy  one  passage 
aod  be  done  with  tbe  volume. 


To«  ^mt\  imaglae  a  attfae^  or  trai)  ar  bo^  oat  of  rela- 
ties  S0  tt»a  sod  epaeei  thai  if,  aetaaviag  any  tabjeetive  or 
Mpiril— 1  esiatenee  by  virlne  of  its  inward  oooimerce  with 
S^dte  goodneM  and  Uath.  Yon  can  only  oonocive  of  them 
at  tatMl  etHtSttAsI,  that  M  enentialk  finite  and  perieh- 
iftHL  Ollftv«  tliea  Ihal  sif  aral  eilttMoe  h  ptre^  pheao- 
fliaal  jjlslani)  bsiag  isMitata  of  imerBal  or  iadividaal 
biiag^  and  fteae^MtofaUtmnSdiate  relation  to  Ood.  Tet 
tkm  ii  fio  pfevaleot  eoaoeption  of  creatioa,  the  only  conoep- 
,  toUrated  by  the  earnal  or  snpeistitiont  mind.  And 
~  i*  ^wTj  ntUflehoIr,  thselergy,  as  a  body,  d6  their  best 
laitmnH  Mr  tsttnu  baltteiaatioRi  oa  this  aad  avaiy 

^  Thiy  an  toat,  at  a  gwinl  tkia^  to  attdkala  to 

O^  IIm  drearier  and  most  tedioot  existence  imaginable,  by 
Hit  iaBattade  ovfr  the  wilderness  of  space,  and 
Hit  eUnrify  thtoogk  th«  endless   tacoettion  of 


mbntei  which  make  np  time ;  and  then  they  represent  Him 
as  suddenly  resolving  to  variegate  this  barren  infinitade — to 
diversify  this  monotonons  eternity — by  summoning  into  life 
certain  absolute  or  physical  forms,  which  shall  henceforth  be 
and  exist  by  virtae  of  that  momentary  Ji^,  In  short  the 
ecclesiastical  intellect  all  the  world  over  has  the  inTeterate 
habit  of  confoaodiog  being  with  form,  creating  with  making, 
reality  with  semblanee.  It  supposes  that  everything  it  which 
ttppeart  to  be ;  or  that  things  have  heingy  by  virtue  of  their 
(brm  merely.  If,  for  instance,  yon  should  consult  the 
Pope  of  Rome  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  they  wonld 
never  betray  the  slightest  distrust  of  their  official  existenoe 
being  a  Divine  reality.  They  have  not  the  least  sospicion 
iupon  their  mindd  that  the  higher  powers  are  blessedly 
giiorant  of  all  the  conventional  dignities  of  earth ;  they 
have  never  imagined  that  all  these  distinctions,  official  and 
personal,  which  make  up  so  often  our  best  knowledge,  and 
give  many  an  empty  head  among  us  the  reputation  of  wis- 
dom, are  sheer  vacancy  to  the  celestial  mind,  raying  out 
darkness,  not  light;  end  if  you  should  hint  your  own  sus* 
picion  of  the  truth,  they  would  cordially  unite  in  proclaim- 
ing yon  an  infidel,  and  bid  you  begone  as  a  tiresome  and 
revolutionary  bore. 

We  apprehend  that  *<the  Celestial  Mind**  is 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  Mr.  James  him- 
self, wbo  is  not  so  important  a  personage  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the  Pope  of  Rome ; 
and  we  also  presume  to  believe  that  what  is—  is,^- 
that  a  chair  is  ^a  chair  and  is  a  substance,  not  a 
cheat,  delusion,  or  form  only,  and  that  Mr.  James 
is  a  bad  logician. 


Snglani  and  h^  Cotonies.    By  Robert  Flitchee. 

London :  Longman  and  Co.  1  vol.,  pp.  200. 
The  author  of  this  volume  advocates  views  which 
we  hold  conoerning  the  colonies,  their  probable 
destiny  ,and  what  should  be  done  witb  tbem.  They 
should  be  incorporated  with  or  united  to  the  mother 
countries  by  fl  Legislative  Union;  and,  therefore, 
we  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  any  work  that 
accustoms  the  world  to  a  sound  theory,  and  advo- 
cates it  with  dignity.  We  cannot  agree  in  all  Mr. 
Fletcher*s  views,  but  we  concur  cordially  ia  tha 
thought  contained  in  tbe  following  six  lines  which 
we  extract : — 

Oar  North  .American  colonies,  the  greatest  achievemenU 
of  the  Anglo-Saton  race,  will  have  to  be  identified  by  direct 
representation,  or  incorporated  with  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
they  will  then  et^rt  an  equal  iaflnence  upon  Rarope  in  the 
east,  upon  the  destioiai  of  Aaeriea  soatb,  and  apon  the 
Asiatic  world  in  the  west. 

Then  we  adopt  unhesitatingly  tbd  advice  gi?ea 
in  tba  neit  extract,  and  wottld  rejoice  much  &  we 
could  persuade  others  to  follow  our  example. 

There  is  a  *'eaU"  to  oe  a  tlrong  phrase,  npon  the  British 
eitisea  to  be  np  and  stirring-^to  give  a  aiore  earnest  heed 
to  his  rights  and  obligations.  If  we  were  alive  to  them  wa 
should  bear  no  more  of  the  dullness  and  effBfeness  of  our 
politics.  Party  politiei  ar«,  as  we  all  know,  fiat,  stale,  and 
anprofitable-^they  lo  not  lainister  to  oar  Wants,  nor  are 
tll^  ia  any  ways  ooiaddeal  with  oar  eadownenU.  They 
are  aMfrty  the  sham  arrays  af  folly  amrshalled  by  knavery, 
where  the  many  consent  to  be  the  dopes  of  the  few.  We  are 
advocating  the  polities  which  have  their  foundation  in  divine 
moraU.  There  are  natioaat  perils  to  eon^nt.  We  shall 
idea  want  oar  «Id  valotir  sgAia ;  lat  us  be  diligeat  ia  eolti. 
vatlBg  the  old  insight  and  the  abiiqaering  fiuth.  Ltt  u  be 
a  **  aiUe**  as  well  as  a  **  pousaat^  aatioa. 
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The  fuIIov*iiig  passage  was  vrritien- before  the 
oeoorrence  of  recent  events  in  India.  We  now 
have  learned  a  bitter  lesson,  and  see  too  well  in 
Keiia  Sahib,  the  King  of  Delhi,  and  others,  of  what 
the  higher  natives  are  capable.  The  fine  theories 
m  which  we  believed  reipectiug  the  advancement 
of  India  are  swamped  in  the  meantime.  A  preli- 
minarj  work  has  to  be  done.  The  land  mnst  be 
ridden  of  oasteism  among  the  EUndoos,  and  the 
Bore  troublesome  of  the  Mohammedans,  while  the 
djnastical  pensioners  upon  the  Indian  finances 
mnst  be  located  in  some  other  quarter  of  the 
globe  ;  bnt  we  quote  the  passage  as  a  curiosity  of 
the  times. 

Thiak,  moreorer,  of  the  kind  of  charge  in  the  East ;  not 
ooly  of  the  anionnt  in  nnmbers  of  millions,  b«t  on  the  ohn- 
ncter  of  those  n^ilUoDS,  religions,  monl  »nd  physical. 
Whatever  cf  past  power  was  distributed  amongst  these  two 
hnndrcd  millions  we  have  charged  onrseUcs  with  the  care  o(, 
lor  oar  fatore  good.  We,  being  so  few  and  so  remote,  oor 
empire  in  India  is  perhaps,  the  moat  manreUons  illastration 
of  positive  rale  erer  teen ;  the  positiTe  rale  of  a  raling  race. 
There,  in  India,  it  is  poaitif  e  role— eonqnest,  administration, 
and  Government  mean  the  same  thing  there.  We  shall  role 
Hs  peninsnla  for  ages,  if  we  prove  ourselves  worthj,  that  is 
capable  of  this  stapendoos  trnst. 

In  all  hnman  probability,  onr  oonqnest  may  be  the  last 
pottible  metamorphosis  for  India ;  at  least  we  do  not  exactly 
see  who  is  to  take  the  bnsiness  oat  of  oar  hands ;  for  if  the 
Anglo-Indian  conld  manage  it 'in  nominal  independence  of 
this  country,  the  British  woald  still  be  the  virtnal  governors. 
The  rale  we  exercise  is  the  only  one  possible  as  yet, — 
that  of  the  steel  sword  of  the  warrior,  and  the  iron  pen  of 
tlie  fiscal  oflicer,  in  its  positive  outcome ;  but  really  they  are 
both  wielded  in  reference  to  a  public  opinion  there  as  well  as 
here.  Wlien  the  former  is  sufficiently  strong,  growing  up 
by  small  beginnings  of  self-rule  for  the  Anglo-Indians,  by 
gradual  fusions  and  combinations  with  the  higher  natives 
(and  of  what  they  are  capable  of  doing  we  have  had  recent 
examples),  the  English  will  only  be  too  glad  to  escape  from 
direct  imperial  responsibilities,  by  devolving  them  on  the 
genuine  representatives  of  onr  race. 


The  Modem  Scottuh  Minttrel,    Yols.  III.  and  lY. 

Edited   by  Charles   Rogers,  LL.D.    Edin-. 

burgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
These  volumes  are  two  of  a  series,  df  whicU  we 
hear  that  the  fifth  is  published.  We  already  ex> 
plained  the  object  of  the  Editor  in  them — namely, 
to  present  specimens  of  the  Scottish  poets,  with 
short  biographies — useful  as  regards  the  minor 
poet4,  but  of  less  value  in  the  case  of  such  names 
as  Cunningham  and  Hogg.  Some  of  the  former 
seem  to  be  given  at  quite  as  much  length  as  the 
parties  deserve,  and  others,  such  as  Dr.  Moir  (the 
Delta  of  •*  Blackwood"  in  former  times),  and  Robert 
Qilfillan,  might  have  been  enlarged  ,with  propriety. 
One  is  astonished  at  the  multitude  of  poets  pro- 
duced in  the  land,  and  at  the  Editor's  industry  in 
working  out  the  biographies  of  so  many  different 
persons,  many  of  them  not  well  known.  The  se- 
lections from  their  writings  seem  to  be  carefully 
made,  and  with  good  taste. 

The  greater  number  of  these  pieces  have  been 
previously  published — but  some  of  them  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  this  volume.     The  following 


verses  are  from  a  longer  poem,  by  an  old  eontri 
butor  to  this  magazine,  long  since  dead ,  Ir 
Motherwell,  of  Glasgow,  and  we  copy  the  m  odIj 
because  they  are  too  applicable  to  the  times  n 
live  in  :  — 

The  drums  beat  i*  the  mornin',  afore  the  screich  o*  dsy, 
An*  the  wee,  wee  fifes   play*d  loud  an*  ahrill,  whils  jct 

the  mom  was  grey  ; 
The  bonny  flags  were  a*  anfhrrd,  a  gallant  sight  to  see, 
Bnt  waes  ate  for  my  aodger  kd  that  marched  to  Qermasie. 

Oh  !  lang,  lang  is  the  travel  to  the  bonnie  pier  o*  Leitb, 
Oh !  dreich  it  is  to  gang  on  foot  wf  the  snaw-drift  T  fk 

teeth! 
An*  oh,  the  cauld  wind  froxe  the  tear  that  gathered  f  Bf 

e*e. 
When  I  gaed  there  to  see  my  luve  embark  for  Oermaaie. 

I  Iook*d  owre  the  braid  blue  sea,  sae  lang  as  conld  be  lees 
A  wee  bit  sail  upon  the  ship  that  my  sodger  lad  was  b  -, 
But  the  win*  was  blawin*  sair  an*  snell,  an*  the  ship  saSd 

speedilie. 
An*  the  waves  an*  cruel  wars  ha*e  twinn*d  my  viasoae  hm 

frae  me. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A  Lecture  on  Education,  By  Bishop  Gillies.* 
The  lecturer  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  the  East  of  Scotland,  and  the  subject  is 
education.  The  arguments  express  the  views  of 
the  more  moderate  Roman  Catholics  on  that  quo- 
tion,  whicli  has  agitated  society  deeply  for  years. 
The  general  statements  contain  nothing  very  novel 
The  lecturer  reverts  to  an  almost  forgotten  book 
of  travels,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  for  evidence  that 
Sweden  is  a  country  abounding  in  schools  and  in 
vice  together.     Quoting  Mr.  Laiug,  he  says — 

You  roay^travel  through  the  country,  and  cone  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  people  are  among  the  moat  virtuoaa  ia 
Europe.  In  walking  through  the  streets  of  Stockholm,  I 
never  saw  an  immodest  or  even  suspicious  look  or  geshm 
among  even  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people^  For  propiieiy 
of  dress  and  demeanour,  the  town  might  be  peopled  by  Yestab. 
Is  not  one  entitled,  then,  to  conclude  that  the  results  above 
given  are  the  natural  fruits  of  the  tree  P  Now,  in  •  Ottw^c 
country,  and  under  Catholic  training,  much,  if  not  aH,  of 
this  might  occur,  I  admit,  but  never  save  as  a  most  flagraat 
departure  from  the  principles  on  ahich  education  thore  ii 
imparted. 

And  we  suppose  that  the  evils  complained  of  must 
be  flagrant  departures  from  the  principles  incul- 
cated by  the  Swedish  schoolmasters.  Ih^  do  not 
teach  vice.  It  is,  indeed,  rarely  inculcated  at 
schools ;  and,  however  immoral  the  Swedes  may 
be,  we  fear  that  they  can  be  matched  in  that 
respect  even  in  most  Catholic  countries.  Bisbop 
Gillies  does  not  join  in  the  Ultramontane  denoo- 
ciations  of  the  Irish  colleges,  and  he  approves  oC 
the  Government  grants  for  education  under  GovBra- 
ment  inspection  and  denominational  mpeiiii- 
tendence. 

The  Great  Obstacle  to  JSduca^im.  By  Joav 
CA68XL.f  The  sum  of  an  able  pamphlet,  by  Mr. 
Cassel,  is  that  drunkenness  and  poverty  are  tkm 


*  Edinburgh :  Harsh  and  Beattie. 
f  London :  W.  Kent  and  Co. 
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gttit  obsiacdas  to  eduoaiion,  an  opinion  which, 
einiiot  be  gainsaid.  Mr.  Cassel  has  a  great  ex-« 
perienee  in  light  literature,  and  he  giyes  us  his 
oi»nioB  of  what  is  necessary  for  success  in  the 
lubjoined  terms : — 


I  Ml  not  now  referring  to  such  facU  as  the  demand,  at 
the  first  outset,  of  a  thoaaand  copies  of  a  Historj  of  Eog- 
hnd,  or  the  dreolation  of  two  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
edaestioaal  works,  including  lessons  in  German,  French,  and 
Utiii— geology,  botany,  history,  and  general  science— I 
refer  chiefly  to  works  of  fiction.  I  know,  and  erery  caterer 
for  the  public  appetite  knows,  that  the  Ule  which  will  most 
readily  obtain  demand  is  that  which  throws  the  most  genial 
light  on  oar  common  humanity— which  pourtrays  a  noble 
heirt  throbbing  beneath  a  fustian  jacket  or  a  cotton  gown — 
which  records  the  straggles  of  heroism  among  the  humble — 
which  disoorers  traits  of  innocence,  and  goodness,  and  gene- 
«»ily,  in  the  dwellings  o|  the  poor — which  eriuces  sympa- 
thy with  the  ragged,  the  forsaken,  and  the  outcast— which, 
mU  were,  lets  in  God*s  blnit  sky  on  the  miserable  and  the 
^Mpoodiog ;  narratiwes  of  this  class,  I  say,  are  those  most 
•gw^  read,  most  highly  walned.  Were  I  to  select  a  writer 
who  ihonld  be  most  successful  with  the  industrial  classes, 
il  should  be  a  man  in  whose  breast  sympathy  with  the  dis- 
tiesaed  and  compassion  for  the  suffering  had  their  seat ; 
whose  nerres  ribratod  to  orery  touch  of  woe  ;  wha  had  faith 
is  hnmaa  nature ;  who  could  discorer  and  acknowledge 
to»iti  of  gooduess,  however  obscured  and  disfi^jured  ;  and  who 
had  made  it  erident,  by  the  whole  tone  and  fcnour  of  his 
♦ritings,  that  his  sole  aim  was  to  benefit,  to  upraise,  and  to 
»»<*«  respectable  and  useful,  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
the  Mora  of  the  proud,  and  the  victims  of  the  oppressors. 

Thii  is  all  very  good,  and  it  is  right  to  pursue 
what  is  good  without  reference  to  the  event ;  but 
the  tales  in  the  London  Journal  and  Family  Herald 
which  both  sell  amazingly,  are  of  high  life. 

lAverpool  Life,  By  the  llev.  Hugh  Stowell 
Bbowk.  This  is  an  exposition  of  a  wretched  life 
—that  life  of  Liverpool — which  the  author 
acknowledges  to  be  founded  partly  upen  papers 
that  appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  We 
copy  one  passage,  to  show  the  innocence  of  some 
grown  up  people : — 

1  <ln  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  laws  which  rega- 
le the  licensing  system,  and  the  difficulties  which  hamper 
the  Bugistrates  to  be  justified  in  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon 
JM  possibibility  of  legal  interference  for  the  better  regula* 
«M  of  publiehouses  and  beerhouses.    I  see,  however,  that 


the  magistraiea  of  Ghttgow  have  not  shrunk  from  dealin 
with  a  case  which  has  its  parallel  in  Liverpool.  Th^  reso 
Intely  took  up  that  case,  and  fined  the  keeper  of  a  dancing 
saloon  £10  for  harbouring  certain  improper  characters  ii 
his  house,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  for  every 
repetition  of  the  offence,  he  should  be  fined  sgaio,  or  haoA 
his  hoase  shut  up  altogether.  Certainly  the  power  of  li- 
censing at  all  is  a  mere  farce,  unless  it  imply  the  power  of 
withdrawing  the  license  the  moment  that  illegal  conduct  can 
be  proved.  A  case  is  reported  which  I,  in  my  simplicity, 
certainly  cannot  comprehend ;  a  short  time  ago,  a  man  made 
application  for  the  transfer  of  a  license ;  be  confessed  that 
he  had  been  a  betting  man,  that  he  had  lost  5,000  sove- 
reigns, but  deolared  that  he  had  given  up  the  practice.  The 
license  was  granted,  and  the  applicant  warned  that,  if  he 
should  return  to  his  betting  habits,  the  license  might  be 
withdrawn.  Surely  unless  the  magistrate  was  compelled  by 
law  to  grant  the  license,  the  man*s  former  habits,  for  the 
abandonment  of  which  we  appear  to  have  only  his  owa 
statement,  might  have  induced  hesitatbn,  relncUnce,  delay 
for  further  iuquir;',  if  not  a  positive  refusal  of  the  transfer. 

The  magistrates  of  Glasgow  must  be  men  come  of 
age.  Some  of  them  have  run  out  three  majoritiee, 
wo  presume,  and  yet  they  fine  a  man  £10  for  allow* 
va%  improper  characters  to  get  into  a  dancing 
saloon,  admission  sixpence,  to  be  repaid  in  refresh- 
ments. The  only  way  of  stopping  this  collection 
of  improper  characters  is  to  shot  up  the  house. 

Leetftret  on  the  British  Foeii,  by  Hbnbt  Ebxd, 
form  No.  6  of  the  "  Excelsior  Library,"  but  what  it 
is  formed  of  up  to  this  number  we  have  not  heard* 
We  like  Mr.  Reed's  lectures,  so  far  as  we  have 
read  them ;  but  he  quite  staggers  us  with  the 
ntimation  of  what  he  considers  a  critie  should  be* 


Married  or  Single,     By  Miss  Sbdgwiok.  London  t 

James  Knight  and  Son.  1  vol.  pp.  440. 
This  volume  forms  one  of  a  series  apparently  of 
cheap  and  well  got  up  works  by  the  same  publishers* 
Miss  Sedgwick's  name,  as  an  authoress,  will  go 
far  to  sell  the  books — which  contains  one  of  those 
narratives  of  United  States  life  and  society  which 
are  now  becoming  very  common  among  us,  but 
they  are  not  nearly  all  alike ;  and  this  one  is  very 
different  from  some  of  its  asaociates  and  much 
more  readable. 


OBITUARY    NOTICES. 


MRS.  JOHNSTONE. 
This  lady,  who  was  so  closely  and  intimately  asso- 
^^»»ted  with  Tait's  Magazine  for  many  years,  died 
«|  her  house  in  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  ult. ;  and 
altbough  her  lamented  death  occurred  so  near  to 
tte  dale  of  this  publication,  we  cannot  postpone  a 
jw^tioe,  however  brief,  of  one  who  was,  alike  by 
her  character  and  talents,  an  honour  to  the  land  she 
UTedin, 

Mrs.  Johnstone's  literary  labours  have  now  been 
dosed  for  nearly  twelve  years,  for  she  ceased  to 


write,  or  at  least  to  publish  anything,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  from  the  close  of  1S4C,  when  Mr.  Tait 
retired  from  business,  and  the  Magazitie  was  sold. 
Mrs.  Johnstone  became  known  originally  as  the 
authoress  of  several  works  of  fiction,  which  were, 
and  still  are,  favourites  among  novel  readers. 
They  were  chiefly  founded  upon  Scottish  manners 
and  scenery,  as  their  titles  would  almost  Imply. 
The  first  on  the  list  was  "  Clan  Albyn,"  followed 
by  "  Elizabeth  de  Bruce,"  "  Violet  Hamilton,"  and 
others,  among  which  was  the  '*  Knights  of  the 


tn 


Roaiid  TaUe»"  viiieii.  wi  btlit ft,  wm  MMiiM^ 
bj  the  deceaUd  lady  tbt  mors  aitraotif  a  of  ker 
works  of  fiction.  At  the  period  of  thair  pablica- 
tion,  now  long  ago,  in  the  blosh  of  the  waTerlej 
auocesa,  Uwaaagreat  triamph  for  aa  aoknovn 
autboreas  to  obtaia  readers ;  and  tbo  Bambar  of 
Mrs.  Johnstone's  works  show  that  ahe  had  mastered 
that  difficnltj. 

More  than  forty  years  «go  she  married  Mr. 
John  Johatone,  who,  having  been  originally  en- 
gaged in  ednoational  pnraoits,  was  then  Editor  of 
the  Itttemeu  Courier,  and  the  assistanoe  of  Mrs. 
Johnstone  aided  materially  in  giving  to  the  Courier 
a  character  and  tone  not  often  attained  by  a  pro- 
vincial journal — althoogb  it  has  been  maintained  by 
the  present  editor  and  proprietor,  Mr.  Carruthers. 

When  that  newspaper  was  sold,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnstone  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  for- 
mer beoaoM  aonneeiad  with  a  printing  boainess 
in  James«sq«arB.  The  dieap  publioations,  which 
have  now  becoma  ao  important  and  influeniial, 
originated  in  that  oBoe,  suggeatod,  we  believe,  by 
Mrs.  Johnstone,  and  in  a  great  meaanre  matured 
by  her  husband.  The  "  Edinburgh  Tales,'*  which 
were  almost  exclusively  contributed  by  Mrs.  John- 
stone, were  forerunners  of  a  numerous  raoe  of  cheap 
fictitious  literature.  The  "  Schoolmaster  **  was  the 
first  of  the  cheap  publications  in  Edinburgh,  of  a 
more  varied  character.  It  was  the  first,  and  yet 
we  can  scareely  say  that  it  has  been  succeeded  by 
anything  better  in  its  walk.  We  have  observed  iu 
its  pages  very  beautiful  essays  upon  many  subjects, 
that  have  since  its  date  attracted  much  attention, 
and  occupied  a  large  space  in  public  discussions. 
The  *'  Schoolmaster'*  merged  into  Joktutan^i  Maga- 
sine,  and  it  was  publblied  monthly  for  a  considerable 
period  at  eightpence.  It  waa  almost  entirely  non- 
political,  and  occupied  with  literary  affairs  and 
social  subjects.  JoktuioM^s  Magaziue  promised 
to  achieve  eminent  suooess,  and  to  be  extremely 
Bseful,  but  Taifi  Ma^fine,  then  a  half>orown 
monthly,  was  printed  at  the  James-square  office, 
and  issued  by  tha  same  publisher,  and  an  agree- 
ment was  made  to  reduce  the  price  of  Taii^s 
Magazine  to  one  shilling,  and  merge  Johnstone^s 
in  the  higher  priced  publication,  of  which  Mrs. 
Johnstone  became  the  editress  ;  although  Mr.  Tait 
continued  to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  bis  time 
and  a  large  capital  to  the  development  of  an 
enterprise  in  which  he  engaged,  much  les^  from 
business  than  from  public  motives. 

Political  feeling  ran  very  high  at  the  time,  and 
the  magazine  rose  at  once  into  a  large  circulation ; 
for  which  it  was  not  so  much  indebted  to  its 
political  essays,  as  to  its  elaborate  and  often  elo- 
quent reviews,  and  they  for  a  long  period  were  almost 
exclusively  written  by  Mrs.  Johnstone.  A  more 
conscientious  reviewer  never  wrote  ;  unless, 
perhaps,  we  except  a  tendency  from  her  kind- 
heartedness  to  overlook  blemishes  in  any  work  that 
promised  future  excellence  on  the  part  of  the 
author. 

A  genial  feeling  towards  all  good  ol^ta  ran 


tbtKlogh  a  1i«ff  om  Mftfiiittioia  ;  twl  f»»m^ 
wt  hava  a  f eij  aMmmle  •aqnatntaiaa  wilk  tkaa 
for  many  yeara,  tkara  is  Bot  i»  thani  aU,  y«  W* 
lie? e  irmly,  a  lino  thai  the  dying  My  wovld  ban 
cared  to  blot  out. 

No  person  acquainted  with  the  eariy  hiatoiy  of 
this  magaaiqe  cao  doubt  that  ita  suoeesa  fiv 
aehievad  by  Mra.  Johnstoiie'a  writings-^by  hsi 
judgment  and  taot,  aonjoiaed  to  lb«  pditiml 
honesty  and  the  enterprise  of  tho  gentleniB 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  who  was  then,  al- 
though engaged  in  an  extenaive  businost,  %  (reqnol 
contributor  to  its  pagea. 

As  the  relations  between  autkon  and  rabllskeia 
have  often  been  the  subject  of  ill-natured  remarkii 
we  may  now  mention  what  we  believe  was  no( 
generally  known,  that  in  addition  to  Mif.  Mi^* 
stone's  salary  as  editress,  Mr.  Tait  mada  otar  to 
her  one-half  of  the  property  in  tbe  magaaiii^ 
although  at  the  junction  of  TMt  and  Jaiknki^it 
Magazines,  the  two  periodicals  oould  not  be  consi*' 
dered  of  equal  value. 

The  labours  of  Mra.  Jofanstooa  nigbl  baft 
proved  too  severe  for  her  during  the  existcBea  of 
the  Magazine  prior  to  1846,  except  for  tbe  aid  af« 
forded  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  whose  literary  talenti 
and  extensive  reading  rendered  this  oo-opantioa 
moat  valuable. 

The  most  popukr  work  written  by  this  ai- 
thoress  was  one  on  a  very  practical  subject  Mag 
Dodd's  directions  in  cookery  had  acquired  great 
influence  in  well  regulated  kitchena,  before  it 
became  known  that  the  extremely  retiriqg  aod 
unostentatious  lady,  who  had  then  acquired  cele- 
brity in  literary  circles,  had  learned  well  the  huai- 
ble  duties  of  life,  and  thrown  a  charm  round  the 
art  and  mystery  of  household  work  that  no  author 
had  attempted  to  give  it  before,  and  none  has 
succeeded  in  doing  so  well  since.  Some  of  Meg 
Dodd's  quaint  sayings  in  the  kitchen  have  passed 
into  proverbs  in  the  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Johnstone's  style  was  remarkably  detf 
and  lucid.  She  expressed  her  ideaa  in  plain  spd 
simple  language;  they  were  the  thoogbts  oC  a 
rich  imagiuation,  supported  by  great  descriptive 
powers,  and  dilligent  observation ;  but  all  that 
can  be  said  on  this  subject  can  be  better  smd  here- 
after. 

Her  manner  of  life  was  that  of  a  perfect  gentle- 
woman. She  might  have  easily  obtained  a  greater 
name  in  the  world  if  she  had  sought  it.  She 
sought  it  not;  Even  the  good  ^he  did  was  often 
concealed  from  those  for  whom  it  was  done- 
Many  persons  now  oecupy  respectable  positioas  in 
the  worid,  who  are  indebted"  exclusively  to  tbe 
plans  of  this  gentlewoman— devised  without  soW- 
tatiou,  and  untold  when  they  were  suceesdU. 
The  late  Robert  Nicol,  who  has  been  called  tbe 
second  Burns  of  Scotland,  was  indebted  te  kr 
kindness  for  the  means  that  rendered  hk  geaiv 
known,  and  placed  him  forward  on  tha  ijoii 
through  life— a  road  to  be  ao  abort  for  b£Bj  Ir 
soon  again  be  and  bis  young  wife  became  At 
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>  of  the  fame  Udf ;  wHilo  djing  ia  her  boose 
1m  nvbed  we  belitTe  his  list  sad  verses,  ''  Death 
•newen  manj  a  prayer." 

Our  reference  to  this  charaoteristic  of  Mrs. 
Johnstone  is  not  altogether  unbiassed  by  gratitude. 
Oar  own  oonnexion  with  literature,  be  it  for  evil 
or  for  good,  we  owe  to  her  kindness;  entirely 
wnsought,  and  by  herself  untold  on  more  than 
one  or  two  occasioi^sj  and  this  was  her  habit 
ia  life.  Whenever  she  thought  that  it  was  within 
liw  power  to  be  useful  to  those  with  whom 
die  had  in  any  way  become  acquainted,  however 
slightly,  but  so  far  as  induced  her  to  believe  that 
their  conduct  would  su{>port  her  recommendation, 
she  said  nothing  on  the  subject  to  them,  but  sought 
lo  al^coalplish  her  object.  If  she  failed,  no  hopes 
bad  been  erected  to  be  cast  down  again,  and  if  she 
SQCceeded,  the  success  was  seldom  told  by  herself, 
»nd  the  originator  of  some  change  in  life  was  not 
•Ivays  i^nown — perhaps  in  some  cases  never  known 
—to  bim  whose  course  of  life  was  changed. 

Her  circle  of  intimate  friends  was  contracted,  by 
ber  own  desire  ;  but  within  it  she  was  much  be- 
loved, as  without  it  she  was  widely  respected.  The 
laat  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  her  life  were  passed 
IB  retirement,  supported  by  the  competence  which 
former  years  of  useful  labour  had  secured. 
Her  husband  survives  her  alone  now  in  the  world, 
after  a  companionship  of  more  than  forty  years,  lor 
thej  had  no  family.  Although  she  had  attained  an 
advanced  age,  yet  to  her  friends  and  to  those  who 
knew  the  deep  and  quiet  kindness  of  her  nature, 
her  deatli  is  now,  as  at  any  time  it  would  have  been, 
the  caase  of  poignant  regret,  for  out  of  any  circle 
hot  seldom  pasaea  one  who,  through  a  long,  and  in 
Mone  reapeeta  a  pablip  life,  has  won  so  fully  as  thia 
lady  the  life-bng  esteem  and  regard  of  the  friends 
who  best  knew  her  way  through  the  world^ 


THOMiiS  DICK,  LL.D. 

Jin^  at  Broof  hty  Ferry,  near  Bandee,  on  the  39th  of  July, 
18S7,  at  the  age  of  83,  Dr.  Thomas  Dick,  author  of  "  The 
Clni^tJaB  Pliiloaopher,"  and  other  veU-koowa  works. 

Of  the  jireat  espoander  of  physical  science,  looked  at  in 
tha  light  of  Christianity,  the  biographical  details  are  *'  short 
aad  atinple,"  as  are  '*  the  annals  of  tlie  poor."  Contempla- 
tioa  and  study  kept  his  life  in  an  even  tenor,  and  lie  is  only 
kaowo  to  the  world  as  a  teacher  and  interpreter  of  the  vays 
ti  Qod  io  nature,  in  those  admirable  writings  winch  he  has 
inoled  to  the  liieratare  of  leligion  and  science.  Born  in 
ik»  mUtomi  of  Dundee,  24th  November,  1774,  he  was  the 
•on  9i  Mango  Dick,  a  linen  manafactnrer  there,  and  a 
j— ?isi  r  of  the  Secession  Chnrch.  He  had  the  inestimable 
kneftt  of  being  ths  son  of  excellent  parents,  and  was  taaght 
tp  nmi  tho  ^ev  Testament  before  he  was  sent  to  any  school. 
Bo  irwt  had  hi*  attention  drawn,  and  tho  whole  after  bent 
of  hia  aiod  directed  to,  aitronomical  studies,  and  the  inves* 
%itaosa  of  the  natural  sciences,  by  the  following  oircorostance. 
JLhovl  mo  o'doek  in  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  Angnst, 
UBS,  a  aiBloor  appeare4  in  the  heavens,  which,  at  the 
$ltritd»  easatai  ao  snail  degree  of  wonder  and  alarm  among 
^  wko  Wf  i^  ^  ^hat  very  time,  Thomas  Dick,  then  a 
hX  of  mm^  J9fn  of  age,  was  in  his  father's  garden  with  a 
•ervAnt,  who  was  folding  linen.    On  the  first  flash 


of  the  meteor,  the  girl,  looldog  towards  the  BorlH  whaaae  it 
came,  exclaimed,  "  To^  have  never  seen  lightning  before. 
See,  there's  lightning !"  OyercoajQ  by  the  extraordinaiy 
phenomenon,  they  both  fell  to  the  ground,  4pd  it  was  9ome 
lime  before  they  coald  recover  themselves.  From  that  day, 
anxious  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  astronomy,  and  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  their  causes  and  effect?,  he  eagerly  en* 
quired  for  all  books  that  could  give  him  any  information  oa 
such  difficult  and  abstruse  snlyects,  preferring  them  to  anj 
other.  '  ^ 

His  father  intended  to  bring  him  np  to  bis  own  bnsineis, 
and  accordingly  set  him  to  the  loom.  In  eonsequence,  be 
received  but  a  limited  education.  A  severe  attack  of  sraalU 
pox,  followed  by  measles,  greatly  weakened  his  constitution, 
and,  with  his  own  paramount  desire  to  pursue  mental  inves- 
tigations, gave  him  a  decided  distaste  to  any  mere  mechanical 
employment.  In  his  thirteenth  year,  he  was  enabled,  hy 
saving  his  pocket  money,  to  purchiwe  a  small  work  oa 
aslroQomy,  eotiiled,  *' Mnrtin's  Genllemens*  and  Ladies' 
Pliiiosopliy,"  aud  it  became  his  constant  study,  even  whilst 
plying  ihe  shuttle.  To  enable  him  to  have  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  planeU  described  in  the  book,  he  contrived  a  Riachiaa 
for  grinding  a  series  of  lenses,  of  different  foci,  for  «impla 
and  compound  microscopes,  and,  purchasing  from  Uie  old 
women  in  his  neighbourhood,  all  the  spectacle  glasses  for 
which  they  had  oo  use,  by  the  help  of  pasteboard  tulis,  hs 
constructed  for  himself  telescopes,  and  began  to  make  obser- 
vations  on  the  heavenly  bodies.  His  pareoU  thought  hi« 
pursuits  very  foolish,  and  frequently  expressed  their  convic- 
tions that  he  would  never  make  his  bread  by  gazing  at  the 
siara,  or  rending  books  about  them,  and  his  mother  in  parti, 
cu'nr  compared  him  to  "  the  folk  o*  whilk  the  prophet  speaks, 
who  weary  themselves  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity."  They 
hud  the  wisdom,  however,  to  allow  the  youth  to  follow  hit 
own  inclination,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  aMist- 
ant  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  at  Dundee.  With  the 
view  of  going  to  college,  he  now  began  to  learn  Latin. 

In  1794,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age,  he  became  a 
student  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  supporting  himself 
by  private  teaching.  In  the  spring  of  1795,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  teacher  to  the  Orphans*  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  and  in 
that  situation  he  continued  for  two  years,  devoting  hinusUL 
in  his  leisure  hours,  to  the  study  of  tho  Scriptures,  and  to 
reading  books  on  theological  criticism.  In  November,  1797, 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  school  of  Dubbieside,  neat 
Leven,  in  Fife.  Thence  he  removed  to  a  school  at  ths  Path 
of  Coudie,  Perthshire. 

While  in  the  latter  phioe,  he  began  to  contribute  to  va. 
rious  publications  essays  and  papers  on  the  subjects  mo»| 
congenial  to  his  mind  and  studies.  In  November,  1800,  ha 
I  was  invited  to  resume  his  situation  as  teacher  in  the  £din- 
I  burgh  Orphans*  Hospital,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  the  Secession  Church.  He  ofBciatsd 
for  several  years  as  a  probationer  of  that  Church  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland,  but  at  last,  on  tho  earnest  invitation  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Jainieson  and  his  session,  he  became  teacher  of 
a  school  in  connexion  with  the  Secession  Church,  at  Mett- 
wen,  in  Perthshire.  In  thai  place  he  instituted  chisses  ior 
teaching  the  sciences,  established  a  people*s  library,  «q4 
founded  what  may  be  termed  the  first  ^Mechanics*  Inatitnta 
in  Great  Britain  —having,  in  the  LoMdo:$  MottUkljf  Ifa^am$t0, 
proposed  the  estj^blishraeot  of  these  institutions  aeveral 
years  before  the  foundation  of  any  one  of  them  by  Dr,  Birk- 
beck. 

After  being  ten  years  settled  in  Mettwen,  he  removed  to 
an  educational  establishment  at  Perth,  where  he  remained 
for  ten  years  more.  It  was  while  residing  in  **  tlie  I'air  City,** 
that  he  wrote  his  "  Christian  Philosopher,**  which  was  pnb. 
lished  in  1827,  and  at  once  became  a  popnUr  work.  It 
speedily  ran  through  several  editioof,  each  of  large  impres- 
sion,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  in  its  eleventh.  Its  suoosm 
induced  him,  in  the  same  year,  the  fifty-third  year  of  hisafs. 
to  resign  l^is  position  as  a  teacher,  and  to  retire  toBrooghty 
Feny,  near  Dundee,  where,  oa  the  high  grooods  QTerlookuw 
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th«  T»7,  h«  had  built  t  smtU  oottoge,  in  which  h«  ipent  the 
remainder  of  hu  davi.  The  little  plot  of  ground  aroand  hit 
dwelling,  we  are  told,  was  a  barren,  irregular  8po%  where 
nothing  would  grow,  until  eight  thousand  barrow  loads  of 
aoil  had  been  laid  upon  its  surface  by  the  learned  philoaopher 
himself.  A  room  on  the  top  of  his  house,  with  openings 
to  the  four  cardinal  points,  was  fitted  np  as  an  observatory, 
and  in  this  were  placed  his  philosophical  instrnmeuls,  which 
were  both  numerous  and  ralnable.  His  abode  in  his  ele- 
Tated  position  excited  the  extreme  wonder  of  the  country 
people  around,  who  looiced  with  awe  upon  his  obsenratory, 
and  speculated  greatly  upon  his  reasons  for  dwelling  so  much 
above  them.  The  only  motive  that  they  finally  could  fix 
upon  to  their  own  satisfaction  was  that  he  wuhed  to  be 
"near  the  stars.**  from  that  period  until  within  a  few 
years  of  his  death,  when  the  chill  of  age  and  the  ravages  of 
disease  stayed  his  energies,  his  pen  was  constantly  employed 
in  preparing  those  instructive  and  valuable  works  in  which, 
■ader  different  forms  and  by  various  methods,  he  not  only, 
as  as  American  divine  has  said,  brought  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  earth,  but  raised  it  from  earth  to  heaven. 

In  1828  appeared  his  **  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State,** 
which  has  gone  through  five  editions.  A  list  of  his  prin- 
cipal works  we  shall  subjoin  to  this  notice  of  his  life. 

In  America  his  popularity  was  as  great,  if  not  greater 
than  in  this  country,  and  the  Senatns  Academicus  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  State  of  New  York,  unanimously  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  the  diploma  beiog  sent 
to  this  country  without  the  least  expense,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  of  Albany. 

In  1837,  Dr.  Dick  visited  London,  where  he  published 
his  **  Celestial  Scenery,**  and  crossed  over  to  France  by  way 
of  Boulogne,  Tisiting  Versailles,  and  other  celebrated  pUcea 
in  that  country.  In  Paris  he  inspected  tlie  observatories  and 
colleges,  as  he  did  afterwards,  on  his  return,  those  of  Cam* 
bridge. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  Dr.  Dick  was  attacked  by  a  severe 
illness,  from  the  effecta  of  which  he  never  altogether  re- 
covered. In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  subjected 
to  a  severe  surgical  operation  on  his  breut,  from  which  a 
lai^  tumour  was  extracted.  Through  careless  arrangements 
with  his  publishers,  he  did  not  always  receive  that  reward 
for  his  writings  which  was  commensurate  with  their  merits 
and  popularity,  and  in  his  old  age  he  was  deprived,  from  the 
narrowness  of  his  circamstances,  of  many  comforts,  and 
forced  to  live  with  the  most  rigid  economy.  Towards  the 
end  of  1849,  an  appeal  was  made  through  the  press  on  his 
behalf,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Dundee,  Inverness, 
and  other  place*,  subscribed  a  small  fund,  from  which  between 
twenty  and  thirty  pounds  a-jear  were  afterwards  paid  him, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  about  seventy  pounds  remained 
in  hand.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  venerable  philosopher 
himself  at  the  time,  we  have  the  following  information  about 
some  of  his  works : — "  My  writings,**  he  says,  "  have  not 
produced  so  much  pecuniary  compensation  as  some  have  sup- 
posed,  notwithstanding  they  have  had  a  pretty  extensive  sale 
IB  thia  country,  and  much  more  so  in  America.  For  the 
entire  copyright  of  the '  Christian  Philosopher,*  which  has 
passed  through  more  than  ten  large  editions,  I  received  only 
£120 ;  while  the  publisher  must  have  realised  at  least  about 
£2,000  in  this  volume  alone,  and  I  have  no  claim  to  any 
further  compensation.  For  the  copyright  of  the  *  Philosophy 
of  a  Fnture  State,*  which  has  gone  through  foar  or  five 
editions,  I  received  only  £80  and  a  few  copies.  For  the 
*  Practical  Astronomer,*  I  received  fifty  guineas,  and  so  of 
the  rest,  some  larger  and  some  smaller  sums.** 

An  effort  had  been  previously  made,  when  Lord  John 
Rnssel  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  procure  a  pension 
for  Dr.  Dick,  which  did  not  succeed.  The  memorial  pre- 
sented to  his  lordship  on  that  occasion  was  drawn  ap  by  P. 
H.  Thorns,  Esq.,  afterwards  provost  of  Dundee,  and  was 
subscribed  by  Lord  Duncan,  Lord  Kinnaird,  G.  Duncan, 
Bsq.,  M.P.  for  Dundee,  and  about  a  doxen  more  official  per- 
sons in  that  neighbourhood.  Another  memorial  was  subse- 
Snently  Uid  before  Lord  John,  backed  by  Mr.  Fox  Mnule, 


now  Lord  Panmure,  and  Mr.  ^cto,  M^.  la  ISiSf,  te 
application  was  renewed,  and  thia  time  it  was  wwoiishi, 
£50  per  annum  having  been  then  awarded  to  him.  Oit 
cannot  help  crying  shame  on  that  system  whieh  grudgiagly 
allots  such  a  pittance  to  any  man  of  science,  or  literatan^ 
whose  writings  have  conferred  such  extensive  benefits  upei 
mankind  as  have  those  of  Dr.  Diek,  wbea  no  lees  thaa  £300 
per  annum  was  the  same  year  granted  to  the  widow  of  s 
judge  of  the  court  of  session.  It  is  hoped  that  the  peasioa, 
small  as  it  is,  will  be  continued  to  his  widow. 

Of  the  last  hours  of  this  venerable  and  excellent  wm,  the 
Rev.  James  Lament,  Established  Church  miaiater,  Brougfaty 
Ferry,  under  date  August  4,  1857,  given  the  foOovta^ 
acooant :—  **  I  first  heard  of  his  illness,**  he  saja,  "  on  the 
evening  of  Monday  the  27th  July,  and  hasteoed  to  see  hm. 
On  entering  the  room,  I  found  him  lying  very  quiet,  aai 
apparently  at  ease,  but  much  exhausted.  He  at  once  reeog> 
nised  me,  caught  my  hand,  and  made  kind  inquiry  after  ay 
welfare.  Having  expressed  my  happiness  to  lean  that  b 
ielt  a  little  better,  and  my  hope  that  he  might  soon  he  re- 
stored and  spared  to  us  a  little  longer,  he  replied,  *  I  an  a 
little  easier,  but  not  well.*  After  reminding  him  in  fev 
words  of  the  only  ground  of  Christian  hope  and  ooaifiort  ia 
the  hour  of  trial,  he  said  slowly  and  calmly,  but  not  withoit 
emotion, — '  Yes,  I  have  great  comfort.  It  is  a  great  thiag 
after  a  season  of  much  darkness  and  doabt — great  eonfliet 
and  etrnggling  without,  fightings  within,  fean — to  obtaia 
rest,  and  L'ght,  and  perfect  peace.*  And  then,  alVer  a  pease, 
(daring  which  I  endeavoured,  without  effect,  to  withdraw 
the  hand  he  held  fast  since  I  entered  the  room),  with 
still  deeper  emotion,  and  as  if  summoning  all  his  streagth 
for  the  effort,  be  added  *  Oh  1  what  a  gkirioaa  acbcme  of  re- 
demption is  revealed  to  us  poor  and  miserable  rianers !  We 
have  titek  a  liigh  priest  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  erer 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.  He  is  oar  peaoe.' 
Knowing  that  any  exertion  must  prove  injnrioas  to  hiB,aBd 
anxious  if  possible  to  prereat  him  from  speaking  maeh,  I 
repeated  several  of  the  passages  of  scripture  aaggested  by  hb 
remarks  and  proposed  that  we  should  unite  in  prayer  to  'the 
God  of  peaoe  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  oar  Loti 
Jesus.*  This  done,  I  again  turned  his  thonghta  to  the 
'  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brothn'— lo  the '  faratfccr 
l^m  for  adversity,*  and  I  left  him,  bopiag  to  have  a  loagar 
conversation  with  him  on  the  following  dby.  I  caUed  next 
day,  but  did  not  see  him,  and  have  since  learned  that  he  was 
apparently  unconsdona  most  of  that  day,  and  that  his  words 
to  me  were  the  last  ho  spoke.  Such  was  my  last  iaterview 
with  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  worthy  Christiaaa  whkh  tt 
has  ever  been  my  happiness  to  meet.  By  divine  graee  he 
has  done  his  Master**  worir,  he  haa  glorified  his  FaHm's 
name,  and  Jesus,  whom  he  loved  and  served,  was  aear  to 
sustain  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  give  him  the  vicstoiy 
over  the  last  enemy.**  * 

Allhough  the  scientific  worid  is  not  bdebted  to  Dr.  Dvk 
for  any  brilliant  discoveries,  many  of  the  obaerraftioaa  la  his 
astronomical  works  were  original,  and  the  resolt  of  aetaal 
personal  survey : — He  has  done  more  than  any  other  vfitcr 
of  our  time  to  render  scienoe  popular  and  attradive,  aad  to 
infuse  into  it  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  His  principal  watk» 
are:— "The  Christian  Philosopher,**  lOlh  editioa,  2  vols. 
650  pages.  "The  Philosophy  of  Beligion,**  5th  efitioa, 
634  pages.  *'  The  Philosophy  pf  a  Fnture  State,**  6tb  editioa, 
406  pages.  "  The  Improvement  of  Society  by  the  Dtffaiioa 
of  Knowledge,"  3rd  edition,  560  pages.  "The  Mental 
lilamination  and  Moral  Improvement  of  Mankiad,"  with 
engravings.  Srd  edition,  620  pages.  **  Christiaa  Beneieewee 
contrasted  with  Covetousnees,**  Snd  edition,  S84  pa^ea. 
''Celestial  Scenery,  or,  the  Wonders  of  tho  Ptaaetaiy 
System,'*  7th  thousand,  100  cuta.  650  pages.  *The 
Sideral  Heavens,**  Srd  thousand,  100  eagrarings.  584  page*. 
"  The  Practical  Astronomer,  comprimngtUnslnitioBs  of  £^t 
and  Colours,**  100  cuts.  570  pages.  ■«  The  Solar  mtcB," 
adapted  to  beginners,  60  cute.  884  pages.  "  Tlw  Atmm- 
phere  and  Atmospherical  PheaoBttDa^  with  caU.  I9i 
p«gw.  Digitized  by  VjOOQlt 
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THE    INDIAN    BLUNDERS    OP    THE    CABINET. 


!V  inqnest  is  needed  at  home,  in  Weslmiaster, 
to  the  origin  of  the  Indian  cruelties,  as 
ach  as  in  Calcatta.  The  Goyernment  of  India 
IS  been  nominailjr  vested  in  the  East  India  Com- 
\Jkj,  but  in  realitj  India  has  had  for  many 
ATS  a  representative  in  the  Cabinet.  The  first 
ord  of  the  Admiralty  is  generally  selected  for 
is  among  other  qualifioations,  that  he  is  not  a 
ilor.  The  Cabinet  Minister  for  India  requires 
»parently  to  have  the  same  qualification,  and  must 
3  personally  unacquainted  with  that  country, 
[r.  Mills  wrote  a  history  of  British  India ;  and 
tboQgfa  he  had  never  been  there,  yet  the  book  is 
>w  very  justly  considered  a  standard  work, 
ow — that  is,  after  it  has  the  advantage  of  notes 
most  equal  to  the  text,  in  which  that  teit  is 
uunined  and  its  most  important  statements 
%  overthrown — the  work  is  readable,  and  may  be 
BefuL 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control  may  be  a 
ood  Indian  statesman,  in  the  same  way  that  Mr. 
nils  is  a  good  historian,  after  he  has  received. 
>rreotions.  The  latter  may,  however,  be  appended 
>  the  statesman's  acts  too  late,  and  too  late  for 
le  comfort  of  many,  the  life  of  others,  and  the 
roperty  of  a  multitude.  This  possibility  must  be 
ow  prevented. 

We  must  search  through  the  traditions  of  other 
^iatie  atrocities  for  griefs  and  woes  at  all  re- 
embling  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Europeans  at 
^any  stations  of  India  during  the  present  rebel- 
on.  The  nature  of  these  crimes  almost  establishes 
he  innocence  of  the  sufferers  from  great  offences 
Sftinst  the  natives.  Isolated  families  were  not  likely 
0-  be  local  oppressors.  The  Anglo-Indians  were 
nee  rulers  living  alone  among  a  prostrate  people, 
•hen  they  might  have  been  guilty  of  flagrant  in- 
alts  to  the  natives.  They  were  single  men  who 
guarded  only  their  single  lives  in  the  gratification 
f  caprice,  or  crime  of  any  nature.    The  Anglo- 


Indians,  who  married  ladies  from  their  own  country, 
establishing  them  in  homes  of  India,  and  proposed 
there  to  bring  up  their  families,  "  gave  hostages'* 
for  their  good  conduct.  They  believed  evidently 
in  their  own  good  intentions.  They  considered, 
necessarily,  that  they  had  done  nothing,  and  they 
proposed  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  future 
that  could  provoke  the  animosity  of  their  nume* 
rous  neighbours ;  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  from  private  vengeance.  We  do  not 
understand  that  crimes  have  been  directed  against 
individuals  or  their  families.  A  general  massacre 
under  the  most  revolting  circumstances  has  oc- 
curred, but  we  do  not  learn  that  in  the  present  or 
in  previous  feuds  any  particular  persons,  the  ob* 
noxious  tyrants  of  a  district,  have  been  assassi- 
nated or  even  plundered  for  private  revenge.  At 
a  signal  the  land  has  been  defiled  by  blood,  first 
being  disgraced  by  indescribable  tortures,  but  the 
rising  seems  not  to  have  been  directed  against 
individuals,  but  against  a  system. 

The  circumstances  acquit  the  civilians  as  a 
community  of  causing  tie  revolt;  and  the  mili- 
tary officers  had  a  fatal  confidence  in  the  fidelity 
of  their  men.  Those  who  doubted  the  Bengal 
army,  as  a  body,  believed  themselves  secure  in 
their  own  regiments.  We  gather  from  that  ge- 
neral fact,  that  they  were  not  conscious  of  de- 
serving ill  from  the  men  in  their  ranks.  They 
may  have  offended  against  many  customs,  opinions, 
and  prejudices  of  the  natives ;  but  they  had  not 
transgressed  them  wilfully,  and  they  could  not 
have  considered  themselves  liable  to  the  caUmities 
that  have  overtaken  them. 

The  pressing  duties  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
nation,  are  to  restore  order  and  revenge  wrong. 
The  first  duty  is  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  in- 
volves all  the  measures  necessary  for  its  aocom* 
plishment.  A  few  individuals,  regarding  the 
second  duty  would  punish,  but  thy  ^>^^9l> 
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re?eDge.  Men  need  noi  quarrel  for  a  word.  If 
the  crimes  committed  be  adequately  punished,  they 
wUl  be  revenged  terribly.  Asia  has  now  to  learn 
that  brutal  excesses  cannot  be  done  either  with 
impunity,  or  even  with  common  punishment.  The 
peace  of  future  years — the  progress  of  India — the 
safety  of  all  who  are  destmed  to  help  that  progress 
require  a  signal  return  for  signal  woes. 

The  Government  in  London  hare  not  eihibittd 
the  activity  required  to  change  the  current,   and 
to  check  events.      The  Government  in  Calcutta 
may  be  equally  blameable,  but  we  have  not  the 
same  knowledge  of  its  proceedings.      The  present 
Gk>vemor- General  was  considered  to   be  endowed 
with  hereditary  talents  by  his  party.     His  appoint- 
ment, however,  was  never  popular  with  the  coun- 
try, for  his  talent  had  never  been  displayed.      He 
had  credit  for  genius,  and  he  needed  all  the  credit 
that  could  be  afforded  him.  for  he  had  done  nothing 
to  prove  its  possession.      Soon  after  his  departure 
for  India,  he  was  said  to  have  offered  his  resigna- 
tion.    That  statement  was  denied  by  the  Ministry, 
but  a  feeling  lurked  in  many  minds  that  he   was 
dissatisfied,  either  with  the   policy  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Gbvernment,  or  with  his  position  and  the 
prospects  of  the  country.     The  Persian  war  was 
conducted  by  drafts   of    Europeans  and  Natives 
from  India,  and  Viscount  Canning  is  supposed,  by 
the  initiated,  to  have  remonstrated  against  that 
proceeding.     The  war  with  China  did  not  create 
any  draft  on  Indian  resources  ;  but  it  increased  the 
danger  of  mutinous  proceedings,  because  it  afforded 
men  like  Nena  Sahib  an  opportunity  of  circulating 
the  old  saying,  that  Britain's  weakness  was  India's 
opportunity. 

The  "  India"  that  wants  this  opportunity  is  the 
India  of  high  caste  and  of  Mahomedanism — \he 
India  of  robbery  and  murder,  as  in  the  Mahratta*s 
country  of  old — and  not  the  India  of  common 
industry  and  peaceable  pursuits.  Viscount  Can- 
ning received  the  appointment  of  Govemor-Gkneral 
for  several  reasons.  It  was  a  compliment  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  who  was  almost  upon  his 
way  to  Injia  as  Governor- General,  when  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  State  compelled  him  to  remain  at 
home,  and  die  in  the  premiership.  It  was  a  means 
of  quieting  his  brother-in-law,  who  disturbecf  the 
equanimity  of  the  Peers  by  motions  for  inquiries 
into,  and  questions  respecting  Indian  affairs.  It 
was  recommended  by  the  general  idea,  carefully 
inculcated,  that  Viscount  Canning  is  an  uncom- 
monly clover  man ;  and  thus  India  was  given  into 
the  hands  of  a  statesman  who  had  not  particularly 
studied  its  history,  and  who  had  little  knowledge 
of  its  people.  That  statesman  was  handed  over 
to  a  Council  of  indifferently  qualified  personages, 
who  had  resided  from  fifteen  to  forty  years  in  India, 
without  indicating  any  idea  of  their  own  respecting 
the  means  that  should  be  adopted  to  do  the  work 
which  has  to  be  performed  there.  They  are  men 
of  the  past — and  often  routine  becomes  worse 
with  age. 

The  present  vice-royalty  commenced  in  trouble. 


The  Marquis  Dalhousie  had  been  in  bad  and  weak 
health  for  some   time   before   he   was  relieved  by 
his  successor.     He  had  arranged  the  affairs  of  the 
Punjaub,  of   Berar,  of   Pegu,  and  of  Oude— all 
new   territories,   acquired    or    annexed  recently. 
The  Punjaub  was  brought  into  a  satbfactory  state. 
A  similar  opinion  was  entertained  regarding  Berar 
and  Pegu— the  first  an  inheritance  in  the  heart  of 
our  own  territories ;  and  the  second  a  conquest 
The  sovereignty  ef  Oude  had  been  assumed  with- 
out a  shot,  yet  as  many  Anglo-Indians  had  opposed 
the  annexation  of  that  kingdom,  so  others  expected 
that  the  event   would  be   followed  by  troubles. 
Sir  James  Outram's  health  failed,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  complete  its  organisation,  but  its  affairs 
were  committed  to  the  late   Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence ;  and  the  Indian  services  had  not,  betweea 
them,  a  superior  man. 

Oude  and  the  Punjaub  were  differently  treated. 
The  state  of  society  in  the  former  remamed 
without  any  change,  and  it  was  a  very  dange- 
rous state.  Many  of  the  nobles  hare  fortified 
castles  and  small  armies.  The  King  of  Oude 
established  himself  at  Calcutta,  with  a  guard  of 
eighteen  hundred  men,  when  the  Queen-mother, 
the  brother,  and  the  son  of  the  King  came  to  this 
country,  as  was  stated  at  the  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  appealing  to  the  Crown  from  the  local  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Sirdars  of  the  Punjaub  resisted  stoutly  the 
annexation  of  their  land.  The  measure  was  pro- 
voked by  their  own  ambition.  While  Eunjeet 
Singh  lived,  they  were  restrained  by  one  stxong 
arm.  When  he  died,  they  incurred  the  enmity  of 
another  and  a  stronger  power.  The  first  war  had 
a  disastrous  end  for  them ;  yet  all  their  antique 
and  feudal  influences  might  have  been  maintained 
for  future  mischief,  if  they  had  not  broken  through 
the  engagements  formed  after  their  defeat,  and 
thus  led  to  a  second  war,  which  closed  with  the 
suppression  of  all  their  dangerous  privileges ;  and 
rendered  the  Punjaub  a  more  prosperous  pronnoe 
of  India  than  many  long  acquired  regions. 

The  chiefs  of  Oude  offered  no  resistance  to  the 
annexation  of  their  land,  and  thus  they  retained 
their  armed  bands  of  men — their  artillery,  castles, 
and  forts.  The  policy  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Go- 
vernment has  been  indescribably  stupid  in  this 
respect.  India  could  not  be  governed  wdi 
without  incurring  the  enmity  of  the  chiefs,  and 
their  retainers  who  have  lived  by  the  sword.  That 
fact  must  have  been  perfectly  clear  to  any  Governed- 
General  since  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings,  and 
yet  all  of  them  in  succession  have  endeavoured  to 
govern  India  without  destroying  practices  that 
have  been  long  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
peace  of  society,  even  in  Europe,  and  while  they 
lasted  in  Europe,  deluged  its  lands  in  blood.  Ai 
Oriental  rajah  has  no  better  claim  to  arm  his  re- 
tainers than  an  Occidental  earl ;  and  the  Marqns 
of  Dalhousie  would  not  attempt  to  fortify  hii 
residence,  and  arm  a  thousand  retainers  in  £tf^ 
Lothian ;  yet  the  late  Govemor-G^ieral  aBovad 
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cTia  Sahib  to  fortify  fiithoor,  and  maintain  an 
■nnjf  there,  while  he  carried  appeals  to  the  doors 
the  British  Failiament,  and  professed  to  act  as 
I  ol>edient  snbject. 

The  massacre  of  the  fngitives  from  Fnttyghur, 
"kd  the  massacre  of  the  still  more  nnmerons 
iiristian  inhabitants  of  Gawnpore,  demonstrate 
le  impolioj  of  indulging  Oriental  landowners 
ith  artillery,  with  contingents,  and  all  the  rights  of 
Ln^,  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  people — the 
•tate.  The  Anglo-Indian  Gbvemment  is  not  only 
X  itself  an  imperiwM  in  imperio,  but  it  is  composed 
C  a  moltitnde  of  the  same  inconsistencies.  Im* 
^ru9  in  imperio  exist  there  like  the  balls  in  a 
Chinese  puzzle.  Nobody  seems  able  to  tell  how 
hej  erer  got  there,  or,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
tnence,  how  they  are  erer  to  be  got  out  again, 
ixcept  by  the  means  open  to  physical  force,  of 
tutting  np  the  fabric. 

Oude  was  annexed  not  only  because  the  Court 
bad    beeoMe  corrupt,  hopeless,  and  vicious,  but 
t>ecaase  the  land  was  converted  into  a  battlefield 
between  the  Hindoos  and  the   Mobamedans  on 
account  of  their  differences  in  religion— or,  as  we 
should  say,  with  more  propriety — in  superstition. 
The    annexation   was    preceded  immediately  by 
fightings  and  tumults  between  these  parties,  that 
were  only  suppressed  by  the  intervention  of  our 
army.     The  king  of  Oude  could  not,  or  he  would 
not,  restore  order.    He  could  not,  or  he  would 
not  pay  his  soldiers,  who,  by  robbing  his  subjects, 
paid  themselves.    The  dethronement  of  the  mo- 
nareh  had  been  long  opposed  by  Anglo-Indian 
politicians,  who  lived  to  see  its  necessity.     Sir 
James  Ontram,  who  was  employed  as  the  agent  in 
the    proceedings,   at    one    period    opposed    the 
^heme.     We  also  know  that  he  acknowledged  at 
last,  with  considerable  regret,  its  absolute  neces- 
sity.    The  geographical  situation  of  Oude  com- 
pelled the  Anglo-Indian  Government  to  prevent 
it  from  becoming  the  scene  of   civU  war,  upon 
resons  that  applied  with  the  same  force  to  our 
own  dominions,   and  that   must  inevitably  have 
extended  this  war  to  them.     A  bloody,  deep,  and 
Machiavellian    policy  would  have   been  satisfied 
with  its  extension.     We  could  have  thus  extir* 
pated  Mobamedanism  from  India,  or  rendered  it 
powerless  for  many  years,  without  openly  -seeking 
its  suppression.     It  is  singular  that  the  Hindoos 
And  Mobamedans  have  united  against  us  partly 
on  account  of  the   annexation  of   Oude.     The 
Ic^e  resembles  the  hatred  which  Ben  Gaunt  and 
the  Tipton  Slasher  entertain  towards  a  magistrate 
who  compells  [them  to  pull  up  their  stakes  and 
wttle  their  little  differences  in  some  other  county. 
Tbe  grand  error  of   the  last  and  the   present 
Qoyemor-Qeneral,  and  their  respective  councils; 
which,  without  the  publication  of  the  correspon- 
dence respecting  the  Government  of  that  king- 
dom, we  'cannot  say  was  shared  by  the  Commis- 
woners  Sir  James  Outram  and  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence ;  originated  in  their  neglect  to  disarm 
the  Oude  chiefs  and  their  followers.    From  the 


Hindoos  there,  as  elsewhere,  they  e 
enmity.  The  people  do  not  mutiny.  '. 
mins  only  are  the  mutineers — or  those 
idle  except  for  their  employment  fc 
Government :  and  the  disciples  of  Ma 
The  same  policy  has  been  pursu 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  Calcutta, 
Sing,  who  has  a  quarrelr  with  the  In 
ment  resembling  that  of  Nena  Sah 
allowed  to  maintain  a  little  army,  and 
enabled  to  supply  the  mutineers  of  B 
artillery.  We  know  the  consequence 
ments  of  the  10th  and  37th  British  rei 
At  Delhi,  a  similar  farce  has  ended 
of  wide- world  notoriety;  and  in  all  thi 
impolicy  was  aggravated  by  the  ric 
wasted  upon  the  families  of  this  India 
The  Oude  royal  family  were  not  e 
pension  of  thr.^  thousand  pounds  w( 
from  the  earnings  of  an  impoverishet 
people;  but  their  title  to  that  pensi 
worse  than  that  of  the  Delhi  family,  • 
who  have  joined  in  this  rebellion. 

The  arrangements  of  the  British  an 
dostan,  which  left  Delhi,  containing  tbi 
portant  magazine  of  military  stores  in 
western  provinces,  entirely  in  the  guar 
native  soldiers ;  although  it  was  know 
disaffected  population,  opposed  to  our  i 
tremely  turbulent — cannot  have  been 
home,  although  they  should  have  been 
London.  This  capital  error  must  be  chai 
the  Anglo-Indian  Government ;  and  it 
error,  not  merely  from  its  immediate  c( 
— terrible  as  they  have  been — but  fron 
potency  and  neglect  manifested  by  its 
and  by  its  repetition^  upon  a  smalle 
smaller  works. 

The  East  India  Company  have  an  ans 
charge  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  pc 
the  home  Government  to  retain  more  thi 
number  of  European  soldiers,  subject 
Britain,  in  their  employment.  The 
shown  in  this  limitation  infers  a  thorougl 
in  the  statesmanship  of  those  who  form 
striction.  If  the  East  India  Compauj 
keep  sixty  thousand  natives  of  Britain 
in  their  employment  as  soldiers,  wc  i 
danger,  but  gieat  strength,  to  the  St  a 
resolution.  These  British  men  would 
British  officers,  and  continue  to  be  B 
jects,  serving  the  British  Crown  ;  and 
return  home  at  the  expiry  of  their  ter 
vice,  to  increase  the  number  of  citizens 
arms,  or,  if  they  found  employment 
they  would  only  increase  the  garrison  o! 
pire.  We  could  never  even  guess  a  re 
bad,  or  indifferent,  for  these  restric 
they  are  fragments  of  our  ancestral  wisdc 
the  existing  politicians  cling  with  th 
gripe  of  men  who  have  no  good  reason 
their  conduct,  but  act  from  habit  or  p 
The  homo  Government  send  part  of 
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army  to  ludia  ia  regular  ronilue,  at  the  coit  of 
the  Indian  exchequer ;  aud  increase  the  number 
upon  the  requisition  of  that  Gk>vemment;  but 
oircumstancea  might  prerent  compliance  with  a 
requisitton  for  more  regular  soldiers ;  and  as,  at 
the  present. period,  compliance  to  the  number  re- 
quired may  be  dangerous  to  domestic  interests. 

All  parties  admit  that  an  addition  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  British  soldiers  to  the  number  in 
Bengal  during  May  last  would  have  prevented  the 
revolt.  It  would  have  never  occurred,  and  never 
would  have  been  planned  in  their  presence ;  or  it 
could  only  have  commenced  to  be  crushed  instan- 
taneously. As  an  economical  measure,  therefore, 
the  British  army  should  have  been  strengthened ; 
but  we  allow  that  one  class-  of  economists  would 
have  blamed  the  re-inforcement  of  our  army.  As 
a  measure  of  merey,  it  would  have  been  invalu- 
able, and  yet  we  confess  that  one  party,  who  talk 
and  write  of  meroy  perpetually,  would  have  op- 
posed this  increase  of  our  forces.  The  result  may 
convince  both  parties  that  many  "  hobbies  **  are 
very  dangerous  to  those  who  override  them,  and 
sometimes,  unfortunately,  to  other  parties  who  are 
never  on  their  saddles. 

Her  Majesty's  ministers  are  responsible  for  the 
government  of  India,  as  they  are  responsible  for 
the  government  of  Ireland;  with  the  distinction 
that  Ireland  has  representatives  in  Parliament, 
who  can  describe  its  grievances.  It  is  true 
that  the  gentlemen  of  Leadenhall-street  at  one 
tim^  declined  to  recall  Warren  Hastings,  even  at 
the  request  of  the  domestic  Government ;  and 
equally  true  that  they  did  recall,  within  our  own 
times,  an  ex-Governor  General,  now  living,  against 
the  wish  of  the  home  Government ;  but  the  first  of 
these  events  belongs  to  the  last  century,  and 
great  changes  have  occurred  in  the  structure  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government,  even  since  the  date  of  the 
second.  These  alterations  have  rendered  the  house 
in  Leadenhall-street  no  better  than  a  branch  pf 
the  establishment  at  Westminster;  and,  however, 
much  old  Anglo-Indians,  like  Colonel  Sykes  and 
his  friends  may  rate  their  own  importance,  they 
are  reduced  to  administrators,  or  conveniences, 
men  of  buckram,  or  targets  on  which  the  archers 
of  the  Parliament  and  the  Press  may  expend  their 
shafts ;  and  we  do  not  kiiow  that  they  are  of  any 
other  use  whatever,  than  thus  to  shelter  Mr.  Ver- 
non Smith  and  his  coadjutors,  or  superiors.  The 
public  should  fully  comprelieud  the  present  state 
of  the  Government  of  India,  because  a  disposition 
exists  to  shirk  the  responsibility,  and  cast  it  upon 
mysterious  personages,  whose  names  cannot  always 
be  found  in  a  directory.  The  local  distribution 
of  the  British  army  iu  India  may  have  been 
arranged  by  the  local  Government ;  but  the  home 
Government  are  responsible  for  the  weakness  of 
that  army. 

At  the  close  of  the  Russian  war,  and  at  pre- 
vious dates,  the  Government  of  this  country  were 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  disaffection  in  the 
array  pf  Bengal.     They  had  the  despatches  of 


the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier,  which  were  at  least 
plain  in  their  style,  if  their  statements  were  unsa- 
tisfactory.    The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  disagreed  wiih 
Sir  Charies   Napier  on   public  affairs,  and  tlie 
soldier  was  known  to  be  an  outspoken  man,  jet 
he  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  prudent  statesiDSD, 
whose  warnings  should  not  have  been  regarded  as 
idle  tales;   until  in  his  own  emphatic  language 
mutiny  and  rebellion  burst  upon  ns  like  a  "flash 
of  lightning.*'     We  do  not  know  that  the  infor- 
mation given,  and  the   opinions  offered  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of   two    to   three   hundred 
thousand  men  regarding  the  discipline  and  disaf- 
fection of  one  half,  or  more  than  one  half  of  that 
body,  were  ever  so  much  despised  and  neglected 
by  the  Government  to  whom  they  were  commu- 
nicated, in  any  part  of  the  world  before,  as  those 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  on  the  state  of  the  Bengal 
army,  have  been  by  successive  Ministries  of  Great 
Britain.     The  subject  is  surrounded  by  the  diffi- 
eiilties  of  a  universal  implication  of  parties  in  this 
wrong.     Mr.  Disraeli  was  enabled  to  sum  up  the 
sins  of  the  present  and  the  preceding  Cabiaet 
on   this   subject;    but  the  predictions    of    our 
greatest  general  in  recent  times  could  not  have 
been  concealed  from  the  members  of  the  Derby 
Cabinet.     They  were  acquainted  with  them ;  aod 
unless  they  now  say  that  the  formation  of  a 
militia  force,   and  the  increase  of  the  navy  were 
undertaken  by  them,  in  consequenoe  of  doubts 
respecting  Hindostan,  we  cannot  &ee  that  they 
are  less  culpable  than  the  members  of  the  present 
Cabinet.  With  the  knowledge  attained  by  them  in 
office,  they  pressed  for  a  great  reduction  of  the 
army  two  years  ago,  when  the  employment  even 
of  the  Land  Transport  Corps,  whose  services  weie 
badly  rewarded,  would  have  been  oseful  in  India; 
when  permission  to  a  few  of  the  militia  regiments, 
who  were  abominably  treated,  to  pass  into  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  a  request 
to  them  to  double  the  number  of  their  European 
soldiera  from  the  men  of  ail  classes  who  were  to 
be  discharged   from   the  various  grades  of  our 
army ;  would  have  saved  the  horrors  of  1857  in 
India. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  was  not  the  only  person 
who  had  warned  the  Ministry  that  the  Bengal 
army  was  in  a  bad  condition.  The  cireumstane^ 
had  escaped  the  observation  of  Sir  William  Gomm, 
and  other  officers,  who  looked  no  deeper  than  the 
surface  of  affairs.  Many  excellent  regimental 
officers  confided  in  the  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  their 
men  until  the  shot  was  fired  that  killed  them. 
That  fact  only  relieves  the  memory  of  these 
gentlemen  from  the  stain  of  meriting  the  animosity 
of  their  men.  They  believed  that  they  had  acted 
and  were  acting  towards  the  Sepoys  with  kindness, 
and  expected  gratitude  from  those  under  their 
command.  Ten  and  twelve  years  since,  however, 
we  know  that  doubts  were  entertained  by  sobjc 
persons  in  Hindostan  of  the  high  caste  Sepojs, 
and  no  doubts  whatever,  but  a  feeling  of  insecoHtj, 
regarding    the    Mohamedans.      Some  time  ago, 
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»ne  of  tLe  Lawrences,  a  family  of  soldiers,  ex- 
tressed  the  convictiou  that  they  would  all  be 
nurdered  some  day.  Men  did  not  publish  these 
tpinioos  in  books,  yet  they  were  laid  before  those 
who  should  have  weighed  them  well.  Still  they 
rere  onlj  fears  and  opinions.  They  were  not 
supported  by  such  facts  as  the  Minister  of  the 
lay  cared  to  investigate,  and  yet  the  bare  facts 
n  the  history  of  the  Bengal  army  were  intolerable, 
riiej  demanded  extra  pay  as  a  condition  of  certain 
ler  vices.  They  marched  only  when  and  where 
they  pleased.  They  required  a  more  extensive 
turlongh  than  was  ever  conceded  to  other  military 
men*  They  even  held  a  council  of  war  upon  the 
orders  they  received  as  a  habitual  matter. 

.  The  matiny  in  Bengal  has  not  occurred  without 
warning.  ■     Ghoolab   Singh   was   placed   on    the 
tlirone  of   Cashmere   by  the  British  Government, 
and  rated    its   poor  inhabitants  with  a  rigour  for 
which   our  statesmen   are  partly  responsible,    but 
be    was    faithful  to   them,   and   warned  them  of 
coming    dangers.      Jung   Bahadur,  the  ruler   of 
l^epaul,  who  is  acquainted  intimately  with  Britain, 
and  British  customs,  haviag  resided  for  some  time 
in  this  coautry,  repeated  the  same  warnings  from 
another   direction ;   and   offered  to  occupy  Onde 
and    the    district    around    Cawnpore,    with    ten 
thousand    Ghoorkas  under  his  personal   command. 
The  offer  was  not  accepted ;    the   warnings  were 
despised ;  and  therefore  Nena  Sahib  has  been  per- 
mitted   to   massacre    one    thousand    Europeans, 
chiefly   children  and  females.     Even  now,  unless 
the  Ghoorkas  have  saved  the  residency  of  Luck- 
now,  and  that  is  improbable,   a  similar  crime  to 
the  shame  of  Cawnpore  may  have  been  repeated 
theie.      The  Government  may  have  doubted  the 
propriety  of  accepting  aid  from   the  Nepaulese 
Chief,  yet  no   sound  reason   had   been  given  to 
doubt  his  fidelity ;    and  none  whatever  to  prevent 
them  from  im}>roving  his  warnings. 

The  charges  against  the  governing  party  in  this 
country  are  terrible.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
military  strength  of  the  empire  was  reduced  at 
the  Russian  peace,  they  knew  that  the  Bengal 
urmy  was  in  an  unsettled  state ;  and  they  did  not 
take  the  measures  then  in  their  power  to 
itrengthea  the  European,  and  weaken  the  native 
forces  in  that  province. 

They  heard  that  a  peculiar  organization  existed 
within  the  Bengal  army.  Tokens  were  transmitted 
through  the  agency  of  their  own  native  police, 
from  regiment  to  regiment,  and  from  village  to 
vilUge.  The  Government  agents  spoke  and  wrote 
of  them  as  men  might  talk  of  mineralogical 
phenomena,  of  comets,  or  falling  stars,  over  which 
they  oould  exercise  no  control ;  but  they  did  not 
examme  the  packets,  probe  the  object  of  these 
sprats,  and  obtain  even  an  opinion,  if  nothing 
^tt  than  an  opinion  could  be  elicited,  of  their 
origin  and  their  purpose. 

The  greased  cartridges  did  not  explode  in  a 
moment.  After  a  mutinous  spirit  was  evinced  in 
^me  regiments,  months  passed  before  the  grand 


revolt.  This  precious  interval  was  unimproved  ; 
althongh  statesmen  worthy  of  the  name  would 
have  accepted  the  lokcn;  would  have  read  the 
warning ;  and  would  have  quietly  strengthened 
their  position  at  once. 

We  are  six  weeks  behind  events  in  India. 
Now,  we  know  not  the  pressure  there.  We  know 
how  matters  stood  six  weeks  since,  on  the  13th 
of  August.  We  know  that  Delhi  was  not  taken 
then ;  that  Lucknow  was  not  relieved  then ;  that 
Havelock  wanted  men  to  cut  his  way  through 
masses  of  mutineers  whom  he  had  defeated  until 
he  could  fight  no  more ;  but  we  know  not  the 
position  of  matters  now.  The  Government  decline 
even  to  put  down  a  telegraph  for  their  own 
information;  although  the  United  States  (Jovern- 
mcut,  knowing  that  th  *  wire  was  ready  and 
shipped  on  one  of  their  frigates  for  the  Atlantic 
route,  had  under  their  consideration  the  propriety 
of  sending  the  Niagara  round  the  Cape,  as  a 
friendly  act^  and  to  shve  time.  They  have  yet  to 
learn  the  low  temperature  of  London,  out  at 
Was)  ington. 

After  the  mutiny  became  obviously  great,  and 
a  large  military  and  naval  expedition  ordered  to 
China  for  a  special  purpose  had  been  stopped  on 
its  voyage  by  the  local  authorities  of  India,  and 
turned  into  the  Ghinges,  the  home  Government 
exhibited  little  energy  in  forwaiding  men.  They 
wished  the  reinforcements  to  arrive  in  the  cold 
season,  while  thousands  of  helpless  families  were 
pillaged,  were  robbed  of  all  they  possessed,  tdmed 
from  their  burned  and  ruined  houses,  and  these 
were  the  small  calamities ;— while  infants  were 
tossed  on  bayonets  by  a  mob  of  cowardly  ruffians, 
as  their  toys ;  while  mothers  and  daughters, — and 
men  cannot  say,  cannot  write,  th^  miseries  en- 
dured by  them — while  murder  and  rapine  in  the 
most  appalling  forms  of  purpled  tragedy  branded 
the  land  with  almost  indelible  damnation,  in  the 
hot  season,  and  in  the  rainy  season ;  help  was  to 
toil  slowly  round  the  Cape  in  sailing  vessels  to 
arrive  in  the  cold  season. 

The  bravest  soldiers  on  earth  were  struggling  in 
handfuls  against  hosts,  under  the  burning  sun  of  an 
Indian  summer — marching  miles  that  the  natives 
deemed  incredible;  fighting  battles  and  gaining 
victories  against  hosts  and  odds  that  seem  like 
romances;  each  baud  a  forlorn  hope,  offering 
themselves  to  stem  the  torrent  of  guilt  that 
threatens  to  convert  all  the  land  into  a  famine- 
stricken  region  of  pestilence,  where  millions  must 
perish,  and  combating,  ever  successfully,  until 
they  were  wearied  out  in  the  hot  and  the  rainy 
season  with  victory ;  hoping  for  help  in  victory— 
anxiously  looking  for  reinforcements,  waiting 
earnestly — waiting  and  watching  the  west  for  suc- 
cours; but  their  comrades  were  chafing  at  the 
faint  summer  breezes  that  slowly  carried  them 
round  Africa,  in  ships  not  much  superior  to  those 
of  Anson  when  he  circumnavigated  the  globe ;  for 
they  were  meant  only  to  arrive  in  the  cold  season. 
Revolt  was  to  stand  i^ide  until  the  cold  season. 
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Nena  Sahib  was  courteously  to  wait  for  the  cold 
season,  ere  he  proved  his  claim'  to  be  the  greatest 
miscreant  onhanged  on  earth,  snd  far  too  bad  for 
the  gallows.  The  cold  season  and  sailing  vessels 
were  the  date  and  means  that  occurred  to  our 
Goremment  of  suppressing  this  revolt. 

The  J  had  no  otber  means,  according  to  their 
apologists.  They  could  not  send  soldiers  by  the 
overland  route,  for  they  had  not  steamers  in  the 
Ked  Sea,  and  they  had  not  obtained  permission 
from  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  and  the  Sublime  Forte. 
Facts  overthrow  these  excuses.  The[f  acha  of  Egypt 
or  the  Sublime  Porte  would  have  offered  no  ob- 
jection to  the  march  of  one  or  two  thousand  men, 
the  entire  number  who  would  have  been  at  once  in 
Egypt.  Then,  the  desert  could  not  be  crossed  by 
our  soldiers ;  yet  this  desert  is  crossed  by  our 
ladies  and  their  children  ;  and  by  invalids  from 
India,  worn  to  the  bone.  Aye ;  but  they  cross 
the  desert  by  special  conveyances,  provided  for  the 
passengers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany.  Yes,  "  gentlemen  of  difficulties,"  and  the 
existence  of  these  conveyances,  and  their  employ- 
ment for  only  a  couple  of  days  in  each  week  resem- 
bled a  provided  way  for  our  soldiers. 

The  desert  moreover,  presented  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  march  of  an  army  from  India, 
under  Sir  David  Baird,  fifty  years  since.  It  has 
now  become  narrower— for  this  terrible  desert  is 
but  twenty-five  miles  broad,  between  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  and  Sues  on  the  Red  Sea — a  dis- 
tance which  a  regiment  could  march  over  in  two 
days,  although  they  had  no  conveyance  except  for 
their  baggage. 

The  army  in  India  urgently  wanted  two  classes 
of  fighting  men,  cavalry  and  seamen.  Either  of 
the  two  could  have  been  passed  through  Egypt 
unarmed,  if  the  authorities  had  objected  to  the 
tread  of  armed  men  among  the  desert  sands,  for 
the  passage  up  the  Nile  would  be  by  rail. 

The  horses  of  the  cavalry  regiments  are  never 
taken  to  India.  The  men  are  mounted  in  that 
country,  and  their  accoutrements  could  have  been 
easily  conveyed  by  steamer.  Seamen  were  re- 
quired to  do  the  river  work,  now  undertaken  by 
Captain  Peel,  who  will  find  a  way  to  bring  his 
68-pound  shot  to  bear  on  Delhi ;  and  if  five  hun- 
dred seamen  and  marines  had  been  near  Delhi  at 
the  beginning  of  July,  we  should  not  have  hMrd 
of  a  great  battle  there  on  the  thirty  first  of  that 
month. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Premier  in 
sending  reinforcements  to  India,  might  have  been 
thus  surmounted,  but  even  these  difficulties  have 
now  worn  avay.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamers  are  to  take  out,  say  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  on  each  voyage,  or  five  hundred  men  per 
month.  This  series  of  reinforcements  might  have 
been  commenced  with  the  first  July  mail,  and  they 
would  have  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  10th  of 
August,  or  at  CalcutU  by  the  18th  or  20th  of  that 
month.  The  transmission  of  reinforcements  by 
that  route  should  have  commenced  at  an  earlier 


date.  The  first  appearance  of  mutiny  in  a  Bengal 
regiment  should  have  signalled  them  out,  and  the 
current  should  have  been  oontinued  until  the  pesos 
of  the  country  had  been  secured.  The  Peninsdar 
and  Oriental  Company's  steamers  are  not  now  the 
only  reguUr  traders  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Aostnk 
traUon  steamers  have  not  been  good  for  mueh  as 
yet,  but  they  could  have  taken  five  hnndrod 
soldiers  monthly  to  Bombay  or  Ceylon,  witboat 
losing  more  than  ten  or  twelve  days  on  each 
voyage. 

The  passage  round  the  Cape  must  still  have 
been  taken  by  a  considerable  number  of  our  mea; 
bnt  the  country  could  have  provided  steamers  for 
Ihdia  or  for  the  Crimea.  All  the  subsidised  lines 
are  bound  to  g^ve  their  steamers  to  the  public 
service  wheu  ,they  are  required ;  and  ere  now  s 
regular  line  for  military  purposes  oould  have  beea 
organised  through  Egypt.  The  apathy,  or  the 
dilatory  and  doubting  habits  thmt  led  the  Go- 
vernment to  overlook  these  obvious  means  of 
speeding  on  helping  hands  to  India,  unfi(  men  to 
rule. 

India  will  be  lost,  or  a  permanent  addition  most 
be  made  to  the  British  army  of  at  least  fifty  thoa- 
sand  men.  The  expense  will  be  met  from  t^ 
Indian  exchequer ;  but  our  military  serviee  caniok 
spare  more  than  the  average  number  of  soldien, 
during  the  past  seven  years,  to  India,  without  a 
corresponding  addition  to  the  gross  militaiy 
strength  of  the  country.  The  nation,  at  preses^ 
is  in  want  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  In  tkb 
emergency  the  home  Government  have  beea 
thoroughly  unequal  to  their  work.  Only  a  few 
regiments  of  militia  have  been  embodied.  The 
prejudice  against  men  under  five  feet  five  inches 
has  been  maintained.  The  bounty  remains  at  the 
old  and  shabby  two  pounds.  The  formation  of 
volunteer  corps  lias  not  been  encouraged ;  and  if 
the  present  current  of  trained  mdh  out  of  Uie 
country  be  continued  for  a  considerable  period,  ve 
shall  soon  be  iu  the  military  condition  deesoed  bj 
the  members  of  the  Peace  Society, — the  ne  fks 
ulira  of  human  progress  on  earth ;  and  they  are 
right,  if  we  could  only  get  safely  at  it. 

Some  of  the  more  zealous  anti -British  papers 
of  the  Continent  suggest  the  propriety  of  bvitiag 
us  to  sell  Gibraltar  and  surrender  Malta.  The 
intriguing  Queen  of  Greece  called  on  the  Snpe- 
rors  and  Kings  at  Stuttgart,  last  week,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  ask  the  Ionian  Islands  from 
us,  as  a  gift  to  her  Majesty.  Some  people  di^e 
even  these  Royal  meetings  at  this  juncture  of  our 
affairs  ;  and  they  say  we  should  be  provided  for 
the  worst. 

We  should  always  be  provided  for  the  worst, 
even  although  Emperors  and  Kings  should  never 
meet.  The  Ministry  make  little  progress  in  this 
provision.  They  should  be  arraigned  at  one  bsr 
at  least  for  dangerous  delays.  The  nation  wants 
men :  wants  them  absolutely — urgently,  and  mast, 
like  other  employers,  pay  for  them.  It  is  an  easf 
and  a  fine  thing  to  write  of  vengeance,  but  those 
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who  cannot  lend  their /arm  should  not  gruAge 
their  parse  for  the  work.  It  is  not  good  to  ask 
yonng  men  to  take  vengeance  for  us  at  half  wages. 
Oar  Qovemment  cannot  be  considered  one  of 
earnest  and  pradent  n\en,  until  a  sufficient  force 
be  despatched  to  crush  revolt  in  Bengal  or  else- 
where ;  and  the  domestic  garrison  remain  equal  to 
its  strength,  before  the  revolt  of  the  Sepovs ;  and 
if  they  will  act  towards  their  countrymen  as  they 
acted  to  the  Germans,  no  fear  for  the  result  exists. 

The  Queen  in  Gouneil  reqt^ests  the  nation  to 
observe  Wednesday,  the  sevenlh  current,  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  humiliation,  on  account  of  the  cala- 
mities in  Hindostan.  The  need  may  be  admitted ; 
yet  why  should  we  be  humble  P  For  many  commis- 
sions and  omissions,  undoubtedly ;  and  among 
others,  for  the  utter  corruption  of  our  electoral 
bodies,  'productive  of  a  Parliament — who,  with- 
out a  struggle  leave  their  posts  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  crisis  ;  a  Cabinet  who,  during  a  tremendous 
war,  abandon  their  offices ;  and  while  Nena  Sahib 
kills  our  women  and  children,  Lord  Panmure  kills 
oar  deer.  For  what  should  we  pray  F  For  many 
blessings,  and  the  supply  of  many  wants,  but  among 
oth^r  secular  changes,  for  a  sounder  spirit  among 
the  people,  and  a  determination  not  to  allow  the 
decomposition  of  a  great  empire,  by  permitting  a 
few  ooteries  of  proved  incapables  to  destroy  its 
influence  by  their  crimes,  errors,  and  negligence. 
We  suffered  in  the  Crimea  the  loss  of  many  valu- 
able lives  from  that  cause;  yet  we  forgot  the 
lesson.  We  are  suffering,  and  have  sustained  still 
more  terrible  losses  in  India  from  the  same  reason. 
Shall  we  forget  this  lesson,  and  if  we  improve  it 
Bot»  where  and  when  will  the  third  be  read  ?  At 
home ;  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Sootland ;  in  Edin- 
burgh or  in  London  P  The  apology  would  still  be 
ready,  and  the  attack  would  be  called  unexpected. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  people  must 
regulate  the  people's  business,  for  we  deny  that 
they  can  or  do  so  regulate  it  iu  the  Commons, 
because  they  are  not  represented  there.  No ;  the 
need  of  a  convention  becomes  daily  more  urgent. 
The  Ministry  may,  and  the  Parliament  may  be 
careless  of  honour,  faithless  to  freedom,  heartless 
to  the  blood — the  blood  of  babies,  and  girls,  and 
mothers — foully  shed,  because  they  were  Christians 
— of  our  families,  our  nation,  our  race ;  but  the 
people — never.  The  malignancy  of  Mohamedan- 
ism,  the  pride  of  caste,  the  rigour  of  exclusive 
privileges,  must  all  be  crushed  together  in  rotting 
heaps  and  masses  of  sin,  ere  the  blood  of  the 
innocents  cease  to  cry  from  earth  to  Heaven, 
and  us. 

We  need  a  convention,  or  a  meeting  of  the 


people,  neither  to  supplant  Queen,  lords,  nor 
commons,  but  to  supplement,  to  sapport,  to  assist, 
to  insist — most  loyally  to  insist  that  events  are 
proposed  in  these  months  of  mourniugi  that  should 
not  come  to  pass  until  tears  be  dried  in  victory ; 
until  the  well  of  Cawnpore  be  less  a  memorial  of 
murder  than  of  its  punishment — less  a  monu- 
ment of  our  shame  than  of  our  power ;  to  insist 
that  the  nation  shall  have  the  custody  of  its  own 
liberties  and  the'means  of  their  extension ;  to  insist, 
always  most  loyally,  that  those  who  undertake  the 
management  of  our  affairs,  shall  be  punished  for 
neglecting  them ;  shall  be  held  personally  respon- 
sible for  outrageous  carelessness  ;  and  we  firmly 
hold  that  through  all  the  wool  of  mystery  wrapped 
around  t  be  criminals,  we  might  reach  those  who 
should  be  punished  because  this  insurrection  be- 
came possible;  and  being  possible,  has  become 
disastrous. 

It  is  terr»l)le  to  speak  and  think  of  the  accom- 
plished massacre  at  Cawnpore,  and  the  probable 
massacre  at  Lucknow,  as  details — only  episodes — 
yet  they  are  but  incidents  in  this  dreadful  struggle, 
for  whieh  Viscount  Canning  and  the  Council  at 
Calcutta  are  held  blameable  by  many.  Upon 
two  grounds — for  first,  they  had  the  assistance  of 
ten  thousand  Ghoorkas  offered  to  them  by  Jung 
Bahadoor  of  Nepaul^early  in  June,  and  they  re- 
fused them — ordered  off  a  column  of  three  thou- 
sand men  whom  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  greatly 
needed,  and  with  whom  he  would  have  crushed 
the  Oude  rebellion.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
they  might  have  added  two  or  three  thousand  men 
to  General  Havelock's  force,  with  perfect  safety 
to  their  property  or  to  themselves.  These  are 
grave  charges.  By  whom  will  they  be  investi- 
gated P — by  the  Cabinet  P  Cabinets  are  ever 
lenient  to  their  own  members,  or  their  colleagues 
in  high  places.  By  Parliament  P  Parliament  is 
not.  It  is  prorogued,  put  out  of  the  way ;  done 
for  more  than  four  months,  and  convenient  in  its 
active  state.  Another  body,  therefore,  extra  con- 
stitutional perhaps,  is  requisite,  because  the  con. 
stitution  has  not  the  machinery  of  rapid  move- 
ments ;  because  somehow,  by  some  means,  in  lan- 
guage that  will  reach  them,  the  members  of  this 
sporting  and  wandering  Cabinet  need  to  be  tohl 
that  decency  and  decorum  should  be  respected  in 
certain  circumstances,  even  when  men  can  do  little 
to  ameliorate  an  evil,  and  beqause  they  need  to  be 
saved  from  the  utter  prostration — if  the  nation 
once  feeKthat  proceedings  that  should  have  been 
quelled  with  energy,  were  allowed  to  swell  into 
importance,  and  lives  that  might  have  been,  and 
should  have  been  saved,  were  left  to  perish. 
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LOED  CAMPBELL'S  LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES   OF   ENGLAND .♦ 


Tn  present  Chief  JosUce  of  England  believM, 
cerUinlj,  that  his  biog;raphical  works  are  speci- 
mens of  the  best  style  in  which  that  description  of 
history  can  be  written.  We  learn,  from  scTcral 
statements  in  this  third  yolume,  that  he  expects 
some  person  to  perform  the  like  sendee  for  him- 
self that  he  has  done  for  others.  Still  he  alleges 
the  most  complete  impartiality  in  his  works,  and 
oasts  himself  upon  posterity  with  confidence,  in 
his  capacities  alike  of  barrister,  historian,  and 
jadge.  His  third  volume  contains  the  Htcs  of 
Lords  Xenyon,  Ellenborongh,  and  Tenterden. 
Two  of  the  three  were  of  lowly,  but  not  "  low  " 
origin,  and  lord  chief  justices  are  generally  men 
who  hare  carrcd  their  own  way  in  the  world. 
Lord  Campbell  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  He  is  one  of  the  many  sons  of  Scotch 
manses,  who  hare  brought  honour  to  their  train- 
ing; yet  he  was  not  a  remarkably  precocious 
young  man,  but  plodded  like  others  for  many 
years,  before  he  became  Attorney-General  of 
England  and  member  for  Edinburgh,  v 

Lord  Kenyon,  the  first  of  the  chief  justices 
whose  lives  are  recorded  in  this  volume,  was  the 
second  son  of  a  Welsh  squire,  who  was  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  Flintshire,  and  proprietor  of  the 
estates  of  Bryn  and  Gredington,  in  the  parish  of 
Hanmer  and  the  county  named.  These  estates, 
even  when  united,  were  not  of  great  importance, 
but,  as  acquisitions  by  matrimony,  they  were  evi- 
dences that  the  Kenyons  prospered  in  one  branch 
of  the  business  of  life — the  father  and  the  grand- 
father of  the  Chief  Justice  married  well.  The 
grandfather  married  Bryn,  and  the  father  Greding- 
ton. That  official  was,  however,  only  a  second 
Bon ;  and  having  been  taiight  a  little  Latin,  less 
arithmetic,  and  no  Greek,  be  began  the  world  as 
an  attorney's  clerk  at  Nantwich.  Our  society  of 
advocates  in  Scotland  require  the  juvenile  aspi- 
rants for  briefs  to  work  through  a  dreary  curri- 
culum at  one  of  the  universities,  before  they  can 
pass  to  the  bar.  The  barristers — their  contempo- 
raries— in  England,  were  less  particular  once,  and 
passed  any  man  who,  after  eating  a  certain  number 
of  dinners,  and  paying  for  them,  was  able  to  stand 
an  examination  of  a  superficial  nature.  The  only 
difference  between  the  student  of  law  who  had, 
and  the  student  who  had  not,  taken  a  degree  at 
any  university,  was  in  the  latter  being  required  to 
study  law  for  &9e  jean,  Mr.  Lloyd  Kenyon  was 
born  in  173!iS,  and  was  turned  into  Brick  Court, 
Temple,  in  1750,  to  pass  through  his  probation  of 
five  years.  This  transfer  to  the  bar  from  the  desk 
was  made  practicable  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  when  the  attorney's  clerk  became  heir 
apparent  to  the  family  estates — small  estates — in 
Flintshire ;  and  his  old  master  in  Nantwich  re- 
fused to  make   him  a  partner,  on  what   he  oonsi- 
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dered  fair  terms.  He  lived  dieaply  in  London, 
and  dined,  when  he  could  leave  the  Temple,  for 
sevenpenoe-halfpenny,  and  a  halfpenny  to  the  wait- 
ress, in  the  neigbourhood  of  Chanoery-lane,  where 
the  feat  may  still  be  accomplished ;  although  the 
greater  number  of  customers  make  the  second  item 
a  penny,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  Kenyon,  who  was  an 
economiod  yet  a  just  man,  would  have  done,  if 
he  had  known  that  the  place  was  bought  and  paid 
for. 

Waiters  and  waitresses  in  these  odfee-shops  pay 
handsomely  for  leave  to  serve.  One  dtj  man  in 
that  trade  is  said  recently  to  have  been  driven  in 
from  his  country  place  every  morning  m  bis  own 
phaeton  by  his  own  two  ponies ;  and  to  have  de- 
parted at  night  in  the  same  style.  But  he  was  an 
artiste  in  his  profession,  who  excelled  in  pleasing 
his  customers,  and  receiving  from  them  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  most  substantial  kind  for  his 
services.  We  remember  one  waitress  in  a  small 
coffee-house,  who  resigned  her  occupation,  beoanse 
she  could  not  afford  to  pay  her  master  more  than 
eighteen  shillings  weekly,  for  leave  to  do  his  work ; 
while  another  had  offered  twenty  shillings.  One 
hundred  years  ago  matters  were  differently  ordered ; 
and  the  value  of  the  perquisite  system  was  un- 
known, or  Mr.  Kenyon  would  have  paid  the  penny, 
exacted  by  the  common  habit  and  repute  cf  these 
places. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1754^  but  he  did 
not  make  any  figure  or  much  money  for  a  number 
of  years ;  nor  until  Mr.  Dunning,  a  barrister,  with 
more  briefs  than  brains,  employed  him  to  abridge 
his  briefs,  and  thus  to  afford  him  a  general  view  of 
the  cases  that  he  had  to  plead.  Mr.  Dunniag 
paid  nothing  for  this  labour;  but  it  introduced 
his  fag  to  attomies,  who  employed  Kenyon  as  a 
chamber  counsel  and  paid  him  small  sums  for  hb 
opinions.  They  were  good  law,  but  unsatisfiseloiy 
to  the  profession,  because  they  were  very  shorti  and 
produced  only  a  small  price  for  copies. 

Mr.  Kenyon  was  employed  ultimately  to  do  for 
Thurlow,  on  the  bmch,  the  sort  of  wo^  that  he 
had  performed  for  Donning  at  the  bar,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  anxious  to  repay  htm  in  aome 
form,  and  confident  of  his  legal  knowledge,  made 
him  Chief-Justice  of  Chester,  when  the  olBoe  fell 
into  his  gift,  and  the  situation  was  saUsfoetony  to 
the  Welsh  barrister,  because  it  included  Noith 
Wales  in  its  circuit.  This  good  fortune  came  to 
Kenyon  in  1780,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  the  bomgh 
of  Hindon,  in  Wiltshire.  Mr.  Kenyon  was  not  a 
good  speaker,  and  never  addressed  juries  to  ad- 
vantage, yet  he  was  counsel  for  Lord  George  Gor* 
don,  when  he  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  originating  in  the  celebrated  No-Popeiy 
riots.     To  the  advocacy  of  the  other  counsel  ia 
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ihe  cause,  Mr.  Erekine,  Lord  George  Gordon  was 
indebted,  however,  for  his  acquittal.  In  1782, 
Mr.  Kenyon  was  appomted  Attorney- General, 
under  Lord  Rockingham's  administration,  through 
the  kindness  of  his  friend,  Lord  Thnrlow,  who  was 
still  Lord  Chancellor,  and  who  belieyed  that  the 
Goremment  had  more  need  of  a  good  lawyer  than 
of  a  fine  orator  in  that  office. 

The  Bookingham  cabinet  was  a  ooslition  Go- 
Tanment,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  oases,  was  dis> 
united,  for  the  Attorney-General  insisted  on  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  to  render  the  public  servants,  or  their 
executors  and  heirs,  liable  to  pay  interest  for  the 
balances  of  money  that  had  remained  in  their 
hands  from  time  to  time ;  although  the  measure 
would  have  ruined  Charles  James  Fox,  who  was 
then  a  Secretary  for  State  in  the  same  ministry. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  pet  measure  of  the 
Attorney-General's,  who  insisted  upon  its  per- 
formance, alike  in  office  and  in  opposition,  al- 
though its  justice  may  be  doubted,  since  the  pay- 
naaters  were  compelled  to  account  for  the  money 
in  their  names,  even  if  it  had  been  lost  by  open 
investment — as  with  their  bankers,  for  example. 

Seeing;  then,  that  the  nation  ran  no  hazard,  it 
nay  be,  and  it  was  argued,  that  they  had  no  right 
to  know  how  the  paymasters  invested  balances,  for 
which  they  had  g^ven  security. 

When  the  Rockingham  ministry  were  broken 
np.  Fox  and  Eenyon  parted  company.  They  were 
roost  dissimilar  in  their  character,  and  the  wonder 
how  the  Rockingham  Government  lived  even  for  a 
time  with  such  discordant  elements  has  never  been 
aolTed.  The  lawyer  rode  his  hobby  on,  not  against 
the  paymasters,  who  were  supposed  to  speculate 
with  the  balances  of  public  money  in  their  hands, 
akme ;  but  against  the  ghosts  of  all  who  had  ever 
had  a  baUnce  of  pubb'o  funds,  or  against  their 
heirs  and  executors.  Private  pique  may  have  had 
aomething  to  do  with  this  excessive  zeal  for  the 
i?e  per  cents. ;  and  at  any  rate  the  Kenyons  were 
a  dcam-handed  family.  They  had  not  been  en- 
liched  by  the  pickings  of  interest  on  public 
balances  in  their  hands ;  and  their  representative 
was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  for  the  public  those 
returns  which  he  earnestly  and  frequently  sought. 

A  contested  election  for  Westminster,  in  which 
Mr.  Fox  appeared  to  be  the  successful  candidate, 
was  fdiowMl  by  a  scrutiny  that,  from  the  noto- 
nety  of  the  candidate,  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  public,  for  it  threatened  to  outlive  the  parlia- 
ment. Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  who,  in  1784  had  been 
appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  one  of  Mr. 
Fox's  strenuous  and  stubborn  opponents ;  and  he 
defended  the  scrutiny  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
with  the  violence  of  an  imprudent  partisan.  Mr. 
Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Eldon,  although  he  bitterly 
opposed  the  politics  of  Mr.  Fox,  supported  him  in 
this  instance,  and  held  that  the  scrutiny  was  con- 
ducted in  a  most  objectionable  manner,  because  it 
was  evidently  intended  to  spend  money  and  time. 
The  odiam  caused  by  the  tiansaction  induced  Sir 
fJoyd  Kenyon  to  meddle  less  with  politics  for  the 


future,  and  to  confine  himself  more  closely  to  his 
judicial  functions.  In  1788  Lord  Mansfield  re- 
signed his  seat  on  the  Bench  as  Chief  Justice ; 
and  Mr.  Pitt  gave  the  appointment  to  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  who  was  also  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age. 

Lord  Kepyon's  legislative  career,  both  in  the 
lower  and  the  upper  house,  was  distinguished  by 
hatred  to  change  of  all  kinds,  and  almost  upon 
any  subject,  lie  vr&a  especially  opposed  to  Mr. 
Fox's  bill  to  amend  the  law  of  libel ;  although  it 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt's  Government.  And 
he  sought  to  maintain  the  old  fiction,  that  the 
falsehood  or  truth  of  the  libellous  matter  did  not 
decrease  or  increase  its  obnoxious  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  He  was  also  anxious  to  oppose 
any  change  of  the  law  by  which  the  jury  could 
express  an  opinion  respecting  the  character  of  the 
matter  published,  and  he  wished  to  leave  that 
privilege  entirely  with  the  judge. 

In  1797  he  opposed  Lord  Moira's  "bill  to 
abolish  imprisonment  for  debt'*  (fie),  as  Lord  Camp« 
bell  himself  writes,  in  making  extracts  from  his 
predecessors  sic  in  the  original.  Lord  Kenyon's 
opposition  to  the  proposal  was  a  difficulty  that 
should  have  been  anticipated.  A  charge  of  a  very 
annoying  character,  was,  during  the  discussion, 
preferred  against  him  personally.  It  was  alleged 
that  in  his  official  capacity  as  Chief-Justice,  he 
derived  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  beer  and  spirits 
to  the  prisoners  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
The  charge  was  contained  in  a  petition  presented 
to  the  House,  and  although  many  abuses  existed 
in  the  last  century,  as  many  still  exist ;  and  Lord 
Kenyon  was  a  miser,  and  held  money  iu  high  esti- 
mation ;  yet  he  was  an  honest  man,  and,  perhaps, 
above  the  acceptance  of  fees  or  perqubites  from 
the  source  indicated.  His  bitter  and  indignant 
denial  of  the  assertion  was  not,  however,  requisite 
to  give  vigour  to  his  opposition  to  the  bill ;  and 
he  said  that  '*  For  the  public  good,  I  am  dearly  of 
opinion  that  imprisonment  for  debt  should  con  - 
tinue." 

Lord  Campbell  adds  that  "  The  bill  was  thrown 
out  by  a  majority  of  37  to  21,  and  did  not  pass 
till  above  forty  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  the 
honour  to  re-introduce  it." 

We  entertam  high  respect  for  Lord  Campbell 
as  a  law  reformer,  but  we  were  not  aware  that  a 
bill  had  yet  passed  "  to  abolish  imprisonment  for 
debt."  On  the  contrary,  the  old  system  exceed- 
ingly flourishes.  If  any  one  of  our  readers  choose 
to  get  into  debt  for  more  than  twenty  pounds,  and 
cannot  pay  the  money,  he  may  learn  soon  that 
Lord  Campbell  is  entirely  mistaken  in  his  claim 
for  credit,  on  account  of  passing  a  bill  to  abolish 
imprisonment  for  debt.  A  bill  was  passed  to 
abolish  impjrisonment  for  debts  under  twenty 
pounds ;  but  Lord  Brougham  and  other  law  re- 
formers allowed  a  clause  to  creep  into  the  bill 
for  establishing  county  courts,  which  gave  power 
of  imprisonment  to  their  judges,  for  all  amounts 
within   their  jurisdiction,   and    for    any  period. 
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l^ot,  barrbiera  of  inferior  standing  to  the  judges, 
in  the  supreme  courts  of  England,  were  armed 
with  a  power  which  the  learned  fathers  of  the  bar 
did  not  possess ;  and  some  of  them  used  that 
power  in  a  manner  so  relentless  as  to  make  other 
members  of  the  legal  profession  ashamed  of  it ; 
and  an  act  to  abolish  it  passed  in  the  last 
96asion  of  Parliament ;  but  the  City  County  Court 
was  not  named  in  the  act,  and  being  omitted  bj 
this  accident,  its  presiding  genius  goes  on  impri- 
soning, as  the  only  man  in  England  who  has  the 
power,  for  debts  under  twenty  pounds. 

A  biography  of  Chief-Justices,  written  by  a 
Chief-Justice,  will  be  considered  an  authority  on 
law  a  hundred  years  hence;  and  the  present 
Chief-Justice  should  have  been  more  careful  than 
to  say  that  more  than  forty  years  after  1797 ;  — abill 
passed  which  he  had  the  honour  of  re-introducing 
to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt.  The  only 
way  open  to  the  learned  author  of  correcting  this 
error,  without  a  new  edition,  is  to  lose  no  time  in 
carrying  a  bill  for  that  object  through  Parliament 
in  the  next  session.  We  are  now  sixty  years  after 
1797,  and  next  year  we  will  be  sixty-one  years  in 
advance  of  that  date,  but  "  more  than  forty  years  " 
will  cover  the  exact  time  with  one  half  o?er; 
and  the  book  may  be  rendered  correct  after  the 
autumn  of  1858  by  this  step. 

Lord  Eenyon  was  a  favourite  at  court,  because 
he  adopted  conscientiously  all  the  views  of  George 
the  Third  ;  yet  that  monarch  occasionally  reproved 
his  Chief  Justice  for  the  failings,  and  the  faults 
exhibited  by  him  on  the  bench. 

The  Chief-Justice  was  not  a  learned  man, 
although  by  courtesy  he  had  the  title ;  but  he 
was  addicted  to  the  use  of  Latin  quotations,  as 
many  other  persons  are,  who  comprehend  them 
dimly.  The  quotations  were  misplaced  occa- 
sionally, and  these  errors  were  bluntly  men- 
tioned by  the  King,  if  the  following  anecdote  be 
correct ; — 

The  nitforiane  of  hit  defect  ire  edacation  now  became 
more  conspicaous,  for  he  had  not  acquired  cnongh  general 
knowledge  to  make  him  ashamed  or  teniible  of  hia  ignorance, 
and  without  tlio  slightest  misgiving,  he  blurted  out  observa- 
tions  which  exposed  him  to  ridicule.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  quoting  a  few  scraps  of  Latin  which  he  had  picked 
up  at  school,  or  in  the  attorney's  office,  withoat  being  aware 
of  their  literal  meaning.  In  addition  to  the  *<  modus  in 
rehutt^  he  would  say  that,  in  advancing  to  a  right  conclu- 
sion, he  was  determined  " siare  tuper  aniiqva*  tfia*,^  and 
when  he  declared  that  there  was  palpable  fraud  in  a  case,  he 
would  add  apparently  *'hM  angidt  in  herha."  At  last 
George  the  Third,  one  day  at  a  levee,  said  to  him,  "  My 
lord,  by  alii  can  hear,  it  woold  be  well  if  you  would  stick 
to  your  good  law,  and  leave  off  your  bad  Latin,"  but  this 
advice,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  loyalty,  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  follow. 

Bad  Latin  was  not  the  only  objection  to  the 
Chief- Justice  at  Court,  he  had  also  a  bad  temper; 
and  George  the  Third  is  said  to  have  rebuked  that 
fault  in  a  pointed  and  rude  style.  The  saying  has 
been  ascribed  to  less  notable  personages  than  that 
monarch,  and  we  consider,  with  the  author,  this 
anecdote  apocryphal. 


Snch  was  the  general  opinion  reapeeiing  the  infiisity  af 
his  temper,  that  the  following  anecdote  was  oircalated  and 
believed,  although  the  epigrammatic  point,  and  the  mdeasn 
which  it  imputes  to  George  the  Third,  were  eqnally  at  viri- 
aoce  with  the  character  of  that  royal  personage :  **  Lofi 
Kenyon  being  at  the  levee,  toon  after  an  extraordinaiy 
explosion  of  ill  humour  in  the  Court  of  King's  Beaeb,  kit 
Majesty  said  to  him,  "  My  Lord  Chief-Jostioe,  I  hear  tbit 
yon  have  lost  your  temper,  and  from  my  great  regard  lor 
yon,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I  hope  you  will  tod  a 
better  one." 

As  thiff  anecdote  should  have  its  antidote,  we 
may  add  that  George  the  Third  had  great  confi- 
dence in  and  regard  for  the  Chief-Justicc,  vhose 
loyalty  would  not  on  his  part  have  been 
shaken  by  any  number  of  rebukes  from  the  royal 
lips.  His  knowledge  of  English  law  gave  him  the 
respect  of  the  bar,  who  believed  in  his  judgmeots 
while  they  ridiculed  his  quotations  and  submitted 
to  his  temper. 
His  biographer,  says : — 

All  these  failings,  nevertheless,  were  mneh  more  tku 
connterbalanced  by  his  professional  learning,  his  energy,  aad 
his  probity,  so  that  he  was  not  only  admired  by  eomnoa 
jurymen  who  were  on  a  level  with  him  as  to  general  ae> 
quireraeuts,  and  with  whose  feelings  and  prejudices  be  flfm* 
pathised,  but  his  brother  judges,  in  all  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster, owned  his  superiority,  the  bar  succumbed  to  hit 
despotic  sway,  and  the  pnblic,  while  they  laughed  at  hii 
peculiarities,  confided  in  him  and  hononred  him.  I  eia 
hardly  point  ont  any  principle  on  which  he  openly  pro- 
fessed to  differ  f^om  his  predecessor,  except  the  rigid  eo. 
forcemeat  of  the  rule,  that  iu  the  possessory  action  of  ejeet^ 
meot  the  legal  estate  shall  always  prevail. 

Lord  Kenyon  had*  an  unfortunate  liability  to 
Latin  quotations,  notwithstanding  the  monarch's 
warning;  and  he  continued  it  to  the  end.  Ii 
trying  a  prosecution  against  the  late  Mr.  Feny, 
for  a  libel  which  was  said  to  be  contained  in  a 
copy  of  tfce  Morning  Chronicle,  he  referred  to  the 
defence  set  up,  that  the  same  sheet  contained  on- 
exceptionable  matter,  even  according  to  the  state 
of  the  law  in  those  days,  and  told  the  jury  that 
"  there  may  be  morality  and  virtue  in  this  paper; 
and  yet  apparently  laUt  anguit  in  Aerbd."  But  the 
jury  would,  perhaps,  have  as  fully  understood  the 
direction  of  the  judge,  if  he  had  told  them,  that 
after  all  there  lurked  a  snake  among  Mr.  Ferry's 
grass ;  and  with  that  gentleman's  consent.  He 
even  coined  novelties ;  and,  in  charging  the  joiy 
empanelled  to  try  John  Reeve  for  a  libel  on  the 
English  constitution,  he  began  one  aentence  by 
saying,  "  The  guo  animo,  which  the  prosecution 
imputes  to  the  defendant's  is  this.'*  Indeed,  qi» 
animo  as  a  noun  was  rather  a  favorite  with  Chief 
Justice  Kenyon ;  but  his  biographer  and  historian 
delights  in  the  recapitulation  of  these  stories. 
Lord  Kenyon*s  love  for  modus  in  rein*,  in  and  out 
of  place,  is  apparent  from  more  than  one  aneodots. 
Then  his  error  regarding  Julian  the  Apostate, 
committed  in  his  charge  on  the  trial  of  WillianUi 
for  publishing  Faine's  Age  of  Eeason,  is  twice 
told,  first  at  page  57,  in  the  following  form : — 

"  Christianity,"  said  he,  "  from  its  eariy  institution  WKi 
with  its  opposers.    Its  profenora  ware  very  aooi  oalW 
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i  to  piiUiih  their  *  Apologies'  for  the  doetrinet  they  had 
s»  braced.  In  what  manner  they  did  that,  and  whether 
&«j  had  tlie  adrantage  of  their  adversaries,  or  sunk  aoder 
[»e  snpertority  of  their  argaments,  mankind,  for  nearly  two 
boosaod  yean,  had  an  opportunity  of  judging.  They  have 
»e«  what  Julian,  Justin  Martyr,  and  other  apologists  have 
rriUao,  wid  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  argument  was 
a  ^aTonr  of  those  pnblicartons." 

The  error  was  lerj  ridiouloas  from  that  place 
tad  at  that  time,  yet  the  purpose  of  its  narration 
^oold  have  heen  served  without  the  reproduction 
%t  page  88,  of  the  following  passage  from  Coleridge's 
Table-Talk  :— 

Bat  aonie  of  the  stories  circulated  respecting  his  his- 
torieal  allnsioDS  and  quotations  roust  have  been  exaggera- 
ttooa  or  pure  inventions.    Thus,  Coleridge,  in  his  *'  Table- 
Talk,**  relates  that  Lord  Kenyon,  in  addressing  the  jury  in  a 
blpsphemy  case,  after   pointing   out  several  early  Christians 
who  had  adorned  the  gospel,  added,  "  Above  all,  gentlemen, 
need  I  name  to  you  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  was  so  cele- 
brated for  every  Christian  virtue,  that  he  was  called  Julian 
THK  Apostli  P**     So,  in  the  collection  of  legal  anecdotes, 
entitled  **  Westminster  Hall,**  the  noble  and  learned  lord  is 
represented  as  concluding  an  elaborate  address  on  dismissing 
a    grand  jury,  with   the  following   valedictory  address : — 
**  Haviiig  thus  discharged  your  consciences,  gentlemen,  you 
uaj  retire  to  jtmi  homes  in  peace,  with  the  delightful  con- 
sctoosnees  of  having  performed  your  duties  well,  and  may 
lay  your  heads   upon  your  pillows,  saying  to  yourselves 
•«  Aia  Cofor  ttui  nullu$r 

No  doubt  can  exist  that  Coleridge  embellished 
these  anecdotes,  and  their  reappearance  here  is 
unnecessary  for  any  ordinary  biographical  object. 

Stupid  repetitions  of  the  same  anecdote,  or  an 
anecdote  in  similar  language,  occur  frequently. 
Thus,  we  have  the  story  of  the  diphthong,  the  last 
of  Lord  Kenyon's  acts  on  earth — told  where  it 
should  be  told,  if  told  at  all,  at  page  23  : — 

If  we  can  believe  his  immediate  successor,  who  had  a 
fair  character  for  veracity.  Lord  Kenyon  studied  economy 
even  in  the  hatchment,  put  up  over  his  house  in  LincolnV 
lon- fields  after  his  death.  The  motto  was  certainly  found 
to  be  «  Mora  Janua  FUa^*  this  being  at  first  supposed  to 
be  the  mistake  of  the  painter.  But  when  it  was  mentioned 
to  Lord  EUenboroagh,  **  Mistake !"  exclaimed  his  Lordship, 
**  it  is  no  misUke.  The  considerate  testator  left  particular 
directions  in  his  will  that  the  estate  should  not  be  burdened 
with  the  expense  of  a  diphthong^* 

•  Lord  Campbell's  solemnity  in  the  matter  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary.  "  If  we  can  Miete^*  What 
are  we  to  believe  ?  A  joke  of  Lord  £llenborough*s, 
and  a  rather  coarse  one,  which  we  assuredly  are 
not  expected  to  believe ;  although  it  is  one  at 
vhich  some  people  will  laugh,  while  Lord  Camp- 
bell has  probably  sent  to  a  house  and  sign  painter's, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  difference  be- 
tween painting  A  and  M  diphthong. 

We  have  the  same  thing  repeated  at  page  24:2 
in  the  life  of  Lord  EUeuborough  :— 

Being  told  that  the  undertaker  had  made  a  foolish  mis- 
take in  the  hatchment,  put  up  on  Lord  Kenyon*s  house  after 
the  death  of  that  frugal  Chief- Just  ice,  "  Mors  Janua  VUa^^ 
his  successor  exclaimed,  **  No  mistake  at  all,  sir— there  is 
BO  mistake ;  it  was  by  particular  directions  in  his  will.  It 
«ved  the  expense  of  a  diphthong !" 

Lord  Kenyon  preferred  Erskine  to  Law,  and 
we  have  two  editions  of  another  Latin  story 
arisiDg  oat  of  that  cironmstanoe. 


A  graver  fault  was  hit  indulging  in  pi 

pathies  agJkinst  particular  barristers.      £i 

he  delighted  to  decide   in   favour  of  this 

and  when  obliged  to  overrule  him,  he  wui 

good-natured    shake,  and  say  with  a  sm 

Mr.  Erskine — it  won't  do.**     Law,  on  tl 

snubbed  by  him,  that   at  last  he  openlj 

constant  hostility,  in  the  well-known  qoot 

Non  mca  tua  fervida  terrt 

Dicta,  ferox  [pointing  to  Erskine]  I 

[pointing  to  the  Bench]  Et  Juft 

Again,  at  page  133,  the  whole  s 
at  great  length  ;  but  this  time,  in 
Ellenborough,  and  with  the  intim 
Justice  Kenyon  did  not  understa 
to  take  the  sarcasm  out  of  the 
considered  himself  complimented, 
upon  Mr.  Erskine's  principle,  wl 
his  clients  was  prosecuted  for  del 
racter  of  a  noble  lord  by  declarinj 
sit  for  a  portrait  of  Satan,  insisted 
ation  was  hugely  flattering,  and  q 
support  of  his  opinion  that  the  ] 
ance  of  Satan  was  most  fascinatin 
tual ;  and  any  peer  in  the  land  mi 
the  comparison.  Mr.  Law  ol 
quotation  became  in  after  years  CI 
Lord  Ellenborough. 

From  the  oratorical  school  in  whicl 
while  representing  Warren  Hastings,  he 
in  bis  style  of  doing  business ;  and  b; 
acquired  he  was  better  able  to  compete 
who  bore  a  strong  dislike  to  him,  and  w> 
an  opportunity  to  put  him  down.  This 
ill-educated,  though  learned  and  conscier 
had  no  respect  for  Law*s  classical  acqnirei 
deeply  offended  by  the  quick-eared  Carl 
his  inapt  quotations  and  false  qnanti 
had  more  tact  and  desire  to  conciliate,  was 
especial  favourite,  and  was  supposed  to 
"  the  length  of  his  foot."  Law  having 
no  effect,  hinted  at  this  partiality,  afl 
much  applause  by  his  speech  upon  the  B 
denouncml  the  injustice  by  vhich  he  8uff< 
of  a  trial  at  Quildhall,  he  had  been  intei 
Justice  while  opening  the  plaintiff's  cas 
address  for  the  defendant  was  accompi 
nods  from  his  lordship,  which  encourage 
trary  to  his  usual  habit,  to  conclude  w 
of  menace  and  bravado.  Law,  having  r 
great  spirit  and  effect,  thus  concluded  :- 
'*  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  I  may  withou 
that  I  have  successfully  disposed  of  the 
learned  friend,  and  that  the  strong  case 
client  remains  uniropeached.  Still,  ro; 
court  renders  me  fearful  of  the  result.  \ 
the  summing  up  is  to  follow.** 

Looking  at  Erskine,  he  exclaimed, — 
"  Non  me  tua  fervida  ten 
Dicta,  ferox.** 
He  then  made  a  bow  to  the  Chief  I 
down  he  added,  in  a  low  and  solemn  toi 
"*Di|me  terrcnt  et  Jupiter 
Lord  Kenyon,  thinking  that  the  qnol 
getical  and  complimentary,  bowed  again, 
partially.     When  it  was  exphiined  to 
was  very  bitter,  and  to  his  dying  day 
henceforth  he  stood  in  awe  of  him,  a 
ceurteously. 

We  still  say  that  Lord  Kei 
mentedby^|H?m|^(^omparedt<^|^ 
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The  same  tendency  to  repeat  stale  jokes  runs 
through  all  the  work ;  and  yet  we  are  informed 
that  the  life  of  Lord  Kenyon  was  commenced  in 
1849,  when  the  biographer  had  the  near  prospect 
of  being  himself  a  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and 
that  is  DOW  a  long  time  since— viz..  eight  years 
precisely  on  the  12tii  current,  a  period  during 
which,  in  these  busy  times,  a  man  might  correct 
many  pages  of  manuscript.  We  might  also  expect 
literary  precision  from  a  lawyer  who  entered  the 
Court  of  King*s  Bench,  fifty-seven  years  past,  the 
28th*of  June.  "  Being  then  a  boy,"  (fie)  in  the 
text,  as  the  biographer  says.  "  Then  a  boy !" 
Well,  our  boyhood  was  cut  short  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age,  or  somewhere  there ;  and  we 
opine  that  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  EnglanJ 
ne?er  saw  London,  during  the  years  when  it  would 
have  been  true  to  say  of  himself  "  bei:ig  still  a 
boy."  We  can  forgife  any  lady  under  four  score 
the  vanity  of  cutting  four  or  five  years  from  her 
age,  by  saying,  respecting  any  particular  time, 
"  being  then  a  giri,"  when  she  really  was  mar- 
riageable, and,  probably,  was  married.  But  a 
Chief  Justice  is  not  entitled  to  this  indulgence, 
not  being  ^n  old  woman.  His  Lordship's  first 
visit,  "  being  then  a  boy,"  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  may  be  described  in  hb  own  language — 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  learning  something  new — 
that  is  how  a  notion  may  be  inspired.  Mr.  Grant, 
the  Solicitor-Greneral,  it  will  bo  observed,  according 
to  the  author,  "  inspired  notions.**  Now,  a  notion, 
peradventure,  might  be  an  inspiration ;  but  how 
itself  could. ever  become  the  subject  of  inspiration, 
requires  a  man  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  along  with  a 
collar  of  SS,  to  explain. 

On  the  2dth  Jaoe,  1800,  being  jet  a  boj,  for  the  Artt 
time  in  my  life  I  entered  the  Coart  of  Kiag's  Bench,  and 
with  these  eyes  I  beheld  Lord  Keijoo.  The  scene  wu  bj 
no  means  so  logast  as  I  had  imagined  to  myself.  I  expected 
to  see  tlie  jadges  sitting  in  the  great  hall,  which,  thoagh 
Tery  differently  oonstnicted  for  magnificence,  might  be 
compared  to  a  Koman  foram.  The  place  where  the  trial 
was  going  on  was  a  small  room  enclosed  from  the  open 
space  at  the  south-east  angle,  and  here  were  crowded  toge- 
ther the  judges,  the  jary,  the  counsel,  the  attomejs,  and  the 
reporters,  with  little  aocommodation  for  bystanders.  My 
great  curiosity  was  to  tee  Erskine,  and  I  was  amazingly 
struck  by  his  noble  features  and  animated  aspect.  Mitford, 
the  Attomey-Oenoral,  seemed  dull  and  heavy ;  but  Grant, 
the  Solicitor-General,  immediately  inspired  the  notion  of  ex- 
traordinary sagudty.  Law  looked  logical  and  sarcastic 
Garrow  rerilled  his  designation  of  "  the  tame  tiger.'*  There 
were  fire  or  sis  rows  of  counsel,  robed  and  wigged,  sitting 
without  the  bar — but  I  never  heard  the  name  of  any  of 
these  mentioned  before.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  four 
Judges  all  dressed  exactly  alike.  This  not  being  a  saint's 
day,'the  Chief  Justice  did  not  wear  his  collar  of  SS  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  brethren.  There  was  an  air  of  supe- 
riority about  him,  as  if  accustomed  to  gire  rule — but  his 
physiognomy  was  coarse  and  contracted.  Mr.  Justice  Grose's 
aspect  was  very  foolish,  but  he  was  not  by  any  means  a 
fool,  as  he  showed  by  being  in  the  right  when  he  differed 
from  the  rest.  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence's  smile  denoted  great 
acutencss  and  discrimination.  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  looked 
pnm  and  precise. 

The  court  had  assembled  to  try  Hadfield  for 
shooting  at  George  III.    He  was  acquitted  upon 


the  ground  of  insanity.  The  trial  was  remarkable, 
if  Lord  CampcU  be  correct  in  saying  that  Erskbe'a 
ablest  speech  perhaps,  "  and  therefore  the  finest 
speech  ever  delivered  at  the  English  bar,**  was 
made  that  day.  It  was  also  a  remarkable  trial 
from  the  nature  of  the  defence,  and  from  the 
detention  of  the  prisoner,  without  any  law  to  war- 
rant that  course.  <*  But  the  statutes  46  George 
III.,  chapters  93,  94  were  passed,**  legalising  the 
detention  in  this  and  all  similar  cases. 

Lord  Kenyon  had  a  bitter  hatred  towards  all 
the  vices  of  the  press,  and  those  general  in  "  thb 
libertine  age,"  and  he  confounded  invariably  the 
nature  of  a  civil  action  for  damages  with  the 
criminal  punishment  which  the  defendant  might 
or  might  not  have  incurred.  He  tried  one  case 
a<^ainst  the  Morning  Fotf  in  which  the  jury  gave 
£4,000  of  damages  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Lambert, 
because  that  journal  had  stated  that  **  she  had 
made  h  faux  pa*  with  a  gentleman  of  the  shoulder 
knot."  The  damages  were  excessive  in  one  respect, 
but  they  could  scarcely  be  called  improper,  seeing 
that  Lord  Campbell  says  it  was  *'  the  very  infamous 
practice  of  some  fashionable  journals  to  invent 
scandalous  ttories  of  persons  in  high  life**— and 
other  persons  in  high  life  must  have  liked  to  read 
them ;  but,  for  the  story  in  question,  the  defendant 
confessed  that  no  ground  existed,  while  his  para- 
graph was  inadvertent,  and  proceeded  upon  misin- 
formation. 

Lord  Kenyon  proposed  to  suppress  gambling, 
and  recommended  the  prosecution  of  "  fashionable 
gaming  establishments"  as  "  common  nuisances,** 
adding,  that  "  if  any  such  prosecutions  arc  fairly 
brought  before  me,  and  the  guilty  parties  are  con- 
victed,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  or  station  in 
the  country,  though  they  may  be  the  first  ladies  in 
the  land,  they  shall  certainly  exhibit  themselves  ia 
the  pillory." 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  of  that  day  referred  in  bis 
place  in  the  Peers  to  this  threat,  talked  of  "legal 
monks,"  who  "thought  that  they  must  be  virtuous 
in  proportion  as  they  were  coarse  and  ill- man- 
nered"— and  the  Chief  Justice  retaliated  with  the 
declaration  that  "  the  judges  of  the  land  see  macn 
more  of  actual  life  on  their  circuits,  and  in  West- 
minster Hall,  than  if  they  were  shut  up  in  gaming 
houses  and  brothels.** 

*'  Forestaliug  and  regrating*'  he  opposed  with 
extreme  severity ;  and  although  the  statutes  against 
the  ordinary  business  of  wholesale  dealers  in  pro- 
visions had  been  repealed,  yet  he  caught  this  class 
under  his  interpretation  of  the  common  law  of  the 
land.  Buying  provisions  to  resell  to  the  con- 
sumers he  allowed  to  be  legitimate  commerce,  as 
the  farmer  could  hardly  sell  the  produce  ot  his 
farm  by  retail ;  but  any  buying  of  provisions,  with 
a  view  to  resell  to  a  dealer  at  an  advanced  price 
he  declared  had  a  direct  tendency  to'' deprive  the 
poor  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  therefore 
"  blinked  upon  murder;"  and  Lord  Campbell  "is 
ashamed  to  say  that  most  of  the  puisne  jadges 
participated    in    the   hallucmation  of  the  C^ 
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Qstice'*— and  quotes  "Sydney  Smith^'  who  wrote 
bus  "  This  absurdity  of  attributing  the  high  price 
f  com  to  the  combinations  of  farmers,  and  the 
ealings  of  middle  men,  was  the  common  nonsense 
Eklked  in  the  days  of  my  youth/' 

Although  these  days  are  past,  this  same  "non- 
enae"  has  again  become  common ;  and  journalists 
scribe  the  high  price  paid  for  com  in  this  coun* 
rj^  daring  the  last  three  or  four  years,  to  the 
ucoessful  "  combinations  of  farmers  and  middle- 
Qcn.**  We  don't  propose  to  punish  the  trade, 
dthough  the  immediate  cousequence  of  their 
operations  are  not  doubtful,  while  the  more  remote 
results  may  tend  to  equalise  prices  orer  space  and 
time ;  yet  a  greater  personage  than  any  of  the 
puisne  judges  also  had  prejudices  on  the  sub- 
ject, lie  author  of  "  Basselas,"  in  the  fairy  story 
of  the  "  Fountains,*'  makes  the  chief  of  the  faries 
in  Plinlimmon,  Lady  Lilinet  of  the  Blue  Eock, 
confess  among  other  indiscretions  of  her  ignorance, 
and  her  yonth,  thst  "  I  dissipated  a  oust  which 
assumed  the  form  of  a  town,  and  was  raised  to 
decoy  a  monopoliser  of  com  from  his  way  to  the 
next  market." 

We  cannot  say  that  Lord  Campbell  has  flattered 
Liord   Kenyon.     Some  of  the  biographer's  anec- 
dotes, as  at  page  85,  are  not  in  yery  good  taste, 
although  they  may  be  suitable  to  the  society  of 
Westminster  Hall ;  the  Chief  Justice  should  know, 
the  repetitions  of  the   story  of  Lord  Kenyon's 
single  handkerchief,  and  how  he  came  by  it,  and 
se? end  other  matters  of  the  same  kind,  are  not 
indicative  of  good  authorship.  By  his  parsimonious 
habits  Lord  Kenyou,  we  are  told,  died  rich;  yet. 
Lord  Ellenborough,   who  was  not  parsimonious, 
died  equally  rich,  or  nearly  as  wealthy  in  money 
and   property,  while  he  had  secured  a  sinecure 
office,  worth  £7000  annually  for  his  son;  but  we 
read  no  reproach  of  Lord  Ellenborough  on  that 
account.    The  former  Chief  Justice  was  a  Tory 
rugged  Tory,   desperately   opposed  to  changes, 
regular  in  his  personal  habits,  simple  to  a  fault  in 
bis  style  of  living,  attached  warmly  to  his  family, 
honest  and  upright  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial 
duties;  and  many  of  his  defects  arose  from  his  re- 
stricted education,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  im- 
prove, because  he  would  thus  have  acknowledged 
the  necessity  of  some  change.     Lord  Kenyou  died 
in  1803,  six  months  after  he  had  buried  bis  eldest 
son,   with   the  sorrowful  remark  over  the  open 
tomb,  "it  is  large   enough  for  both" — the  last 
refuge  of  an  extremely  successful  life — for  in  his 
day,  and  with  his  parts,  although  he  was  a  quick 
and  ready  lawyer,   conversant  with  all  the  works 
on  English  law  that  he  could  read,  few  men,  if 
any,  had  been  more  fortunate  than  the  heir  of 
Bryn  and  Gredington,  which  became  his  property 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  as  his  own,  and 
enlarged  estAes,  from  the  same  cause,  descended 
to  his  second  son,  who,  with  them,  inherited  his 
father's  political  principles.     He   died  in  1855, 
thirty  three  years  after  the  founder  of  the  family. 
Mr.  Law,    subsequently   Lord   Ellenborough, 


was  known  to  Lord  Campbell  in  his  professional 
capacity;  and  his  part  of  this  volume  is  fuller 
than  Lord  Xenyon's.  Law  was  a  Bishop's  son, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  intended  for  the  Church, 
who  went  to  the  bar  on  his  own  suggestion.  He 
was  bom  at  Salkeld,  a  parish  in  the  north  of 
Engknd,  on  the  16th  November,  1750.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Charter  House,  before  he  entered 
at  Cambridge ;  where  he  attained  the  reputation 
of  being  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  carried  off 
the  first  medal  in  one  year ;  but  his  biographer 
acknowledges  that  his  written  compositions,  whe* 
ther  in  Latin  or  English,  were  never  remarkable 
either  for  lucid  arrangement  or  purity  of  style  P 
He  was  a  fair  speaker,  not  certainly  eloquent,  but 
impressive ;  and  he  attained  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  English  law ;  yet,  except  for  his  con* 
nexion  with  Warren  Hastings,  we  know  of  nothing 
in  Mr.  Law's  career  to  distinguish  him  peculiarly, 
and  Lord  Ellenborough's  k^slative  history  is 
associated  only  with  the  reooUeotion  of  some 
crinunal  laws,  now  long  out  of  date.  He  left 
Cambridge  and  entered  himself  of  linooln'B-inn, 
in  1749,  and  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Wood, 
who  was  the  special  *'  special  pleader"  of  that 
time — concerning  whom  and  Lord  Mansfiekl,  the 
biographer  tells  a  joke  of  small  dimensions.  Wood 
had  bought  a  horse,  and  when  he  wanted  the  horse 
to  carry  him  the  beast  demurred,  and,  like  many 
other  bad  animals,  preferred  the  town  to  the 
country.  Thereupon  Wood  brought  an  action  for 
compensation  against  the  former  owner ;  and  Lord 
Mansfield,  on  trying  the  case,  said, — 

Who  would  hsve  loppoMd  thst  Mr.  Wood's  bono  woa&i 
have  demiurred  when  he  ooght  to  Jhsve  gon€  to  ik$  country* 

And  the  author  adds, — 

Adt  attempt  to  expkiii  this  exceUeat  joke  to  lay  penU 
woal^he  vaio,  and  to  lawyirt  would  be  laperllooiif. 

We  beg  his  Lordship's  pardon,  but,  belonging 
to  the  miierapledi  etmtrihueiu — as  Lord  Kenyon 
might  have  said — ^to  the  support  of  lawyers,  we 
quite  understand  his  joke;  and  it  is  not  a  very 
excellent  one — not  a  bit  cleverer  than  many  others 
that  people  hear  half  a  dozen  of  in  a  day  in  common 
life — and  scarcely  ever  repeat  them.  How  dull  is 
Westminster  Hall,  where  such  things  live  for  half 
a  ceatury. 

Mr.  Law,  like  Mr.  Kenyon,  lived  for  many 
years  upon  his  opinions,  but  the  former  wrought 
under  the  Bar,  and  was  not  even  called  upon  to 
practise.  His  answers  to  cases  were  cheap,  and 
they  were  clear,  and  thus  far  good ;  so  thisit  he 
derived  a  large  income  from  hard  work,  and  had 
pupils  who  brought  him  feea  of  one  hundred  gni^ 
neas  a-year,  for  permission  to  copy  his  papers.  He 
attained  thus  an  intimate  knowledge  of  law;  and 
rendered  almost  certain  his  success  at  the  bar  whea 
he  decided  to  enter  the  more  public  paths  of  his 
profession,  to  which  he  was  called  in  1780,  eleven 
years  after  he  had  entered  at  Lincoln's-inn.  His 
success  was  attained  chiefly  in  the  country,  and 
there  in  the  Northern  circuit,  and  be  did  not  ( 
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readilj  into  Londoo  practice.  He  was  ntber  dis- 
heartened at  this  state  of  matters,  when  he  found, 
one  erening,  at  bis  chambers,  "  a  general  retainer 
for  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,*'  with  a  fee  of  fife  hun- 
dred guineas.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  England  that 
this  name  should  have  been  written  "  Warren  Has- 
tings, Esq.,*'  at  least  while  titles  are  broadcast 
among  the  idle  or  imbecile.  It  is  the  shame  of  the 
old  Whig  party  that  the  trial  ever  occnrred.  And 
to  those  who  follow  out  the  efidenoe  adduced 
during  seven  years,  the  whole  business  must  appear 
disgraoeful  to  Sheridan,  Fox,  and  Bnrke ;  but 
especially  to  the  latter,  unless  upon  the  supposition 
that  he  lied  so  eloquently  and  long  as  to  believe 
his  own  fictions  by  dint  of  iteration ;  and  died  as 
be  had  lived,  a  monomaniac  upon  the  subject. 
Great  men  among  the  Whigs  of  recent  years  have 
done  jostice  to  the  memory  of  Warren  Hasting^ 
when  they  conld  no  longer  do  justice  to  the  man. 
Lord  Campbell,  although  be  evidently  feels  and 
knows  the  right,  omits  the  condemnation  of  Fox, 
Burke,  and  Sheridan,  which  they  most  amply  de- 
•erve  from  all  careful  historians,  whenever  the 
topic  is  named.     He  says,  indeed,  at  page  171 — 

"  In  trath,  the  craeltiM  of  Debi  Sing  hnd  been  mnch  et- 
•ggerate^  tad  Mr.  Hutingt,  inttend  of  iutigating,  hnd  put 
n  stop  to  then.  Hit  ooantel  mist  have  deliberated  long  before 
they  resolved  to  object  to  the  admissibility  of  the  endenoe, 
and  they  were  probably  actuated  by  a  dread  of  the  pngodice 
it  might  create  before  it  conld  be  refnted." 

Lord  Campbell  supplies,  page  111,  a  very  sad 
reason  for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Law  as  the  leading 
coonsel  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Another  name  must 
have  occurred,  then  at  the  English  bar,  as  the 
right  man  for  the  place.  Did  that  accomplished 
and  eloquent  lawyer  believe,  with  his  political 
friends,  that  Mr.  Hastings  should  be  sacrificed  for 
the  promotion  of  their  political  interests  ?  We 
believe  not ;  and  yet  the  honesty  and  honour  of 
Erskme  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  support  him 
in  braving  the  anger  of  a  party  who  would  have 
trampled  friendship,  as  they  had  trampled  truth, 
to  gain  a  party  victory. 

Although  Mr.  Law  had  not  thought  of  this  retainer,  more 
than  of  being  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  some  of  his 
frieodi  had  been  engaged  in  a  negotiation  for  securing  it  tot 
him.  Hastings  himself  was  naturally  desirous  that  he 
should  be  defended  by  Erskine,  who  had  acquired  so  much 
renown  as  counsel  for  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  who  had 
loudly  declared  his  own  personal  conviction  to  be  that  the  ex- 
GoTemor-Oeneral  deserved  well  of  his  country.  But  as  the 
impeachment  had  become  a  party  question,  and  was  warmly 
supported  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  whom  Erskine  be- 
longed, although  he  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  reluctantly  declined  an  engagement  in  which 
his  heart  would  have  prompted  the  discharge  of  his  pro- 
iSsnional  duties,  and  by  which  he  aught  have  acquired  even 
a  itill  greater  name  than  he  haa  left  to  posterity.  He 
declared  he  woold  not  have  been  sorry  to  measure  swords 
with  Burke,  who,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  attacked 
him  rather  sharply  and  successfully.  **  In  Westminster  Hall,'* 
•aid  he,  "  I  oonld  have  smote  the  antagonist  hip  and  thigh." 
Bat  Erskine  conld  not  for  a  moment  endure  the  idea  of 
coming  into  personal  conflict  with  Fox  and  Sheridan,  whom 
he  loved  as  friends,  whom  he  dreaded  as  rivals,  and  with 
whom,  on  a  change  of  Government,  he  expected  to  be  associa- 
ted in  high  office. 

The  passage  proves  the  corruption  of  party  in 


thoee  days,  from  which  one  breathes  more  freely  it 
the  idea  of  haviug  escaped.  These  men,  whoa 
Erskine  feared  and  some  would  have  us  esteem  and 
revere  for  their  abilities,  were  only  assassins  of  the 
worst  kind — the  murderers  of  character. 

In  this  exigency,  the  employment  of  Mr.  Iaw 
was  recommended  by  Sir  Thomas  Rnmbold,  who 
had  married  that  gentleman*s  suter,  and  wai 
acquainted  with  his  relative's  legal  knowMga  sod 
perseverance,  and  with  his  fearieas  intrepidity-^ 
the  quality  moat  requisite,  as  the  trial  proved^ 
for  durmg  nearly  seven  years  Mr.  Law  and  hit 
colleagues— Mr.  Dallas  and  Mr.  Plomer — had  to 
contend  with  the  acerbity  and  malignancy  of  tk 
ablest  men  in  the  Commons,  and  their  duty  wtt 
discharged  nobly  and  weU.  The  trial  made  Mr. 
Law's  fortune— not  by  its  direct  feea,  bat  by  the 
character  and  fame  which  it  secured. 

Mr.  Law  was  a  Whig,  like  Mr.  Erakint;  hot, 
perhaps,  not  so  far  confirmed  or  initiated.  Tbt 
trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  entirely  separated  him  froia 
the  leaders  of  his  party,  and  he  became  a  TMy. 
In  1 796  he  waa  appointed  Attomey-Qmerai  for 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster.  This  was  all 
the  patronage  that  he  ever  obtained  from  Mr. 
Pitt;  but  when  Mr.  Addington  accepted  the 
premiership,  in  February,  1801,  Mr.  Law  was 
named  as  Attomey-Qenend.  The  premier  honestly 
warned  him  that  his  ministry  might  be  of  short 
duration;  that  the  leadership  of  the  Noithsn 
Circuit  could  not  be  resumed,  and  therefoit  tbat 
he  woold  not  require  an  immediate  answer.  It  is 
equally  honourable  to  Mr.  Law  that  he  at  onee 
accepted  the  appointment,  without  reckoning  all 
the  chances  of  its  permanence,  adding^  "  I  aft 
yours ;  and  let  the  storm  blow  from  what  qoaiiar 
of  the  hemisphere  it  may,  you  shall  always  ind 
me  at  your  side." 

The  new  Attorney-General  was  knighted,  paid 
five  hundred  pounds  for  his  seat  in  Parliament- 
seats  are  dearer  now  than  they  were  then— and 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Snd  March, 
1801.  He  began  his  legisUtive  life  ominously, 
by  proposing  a  bill  for  continuing  martial  law  in 
Ireland,  which  was  carried  with  a  great  majority. 
Next  he  passed  a  measure  for  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Aet  in  Bngland.  The  death 
of  Lord  Kenyon  occurred  opportunely  for  the 
liberties  of  the  country  in  the'  next  year,  as  nobody 
can  now  say  how  far  the  Attorney-General  might 
have  gone  in  law-making  if,  iu  April  of  180S,  he 
had  not  been  appointed  Chief  Justice,  with  a 
peerage. 

While  the  Attorney-General  remained  in  his 
knighthood,  he  prosecuted  Governor  Wall  with  Ms 
accustomed  bitterness,  and  the  unfortunate  nan 
was  hung  to  gratify  popular  vengeance,  for  the 
ministry  could  not  resist  a  mo)^  in  passioOf 
although,  and,  indeed,  because  they  crashed 
popular  rights,  and  were  in  some  measure  com- 
pelled to  let  the  people  go  wrong  in  such  little 
matters  as  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  onlj 
been  the  ^vemor  of  a  small  Afiican  island. 
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Xx>rd  EllenboroTigh's  judicial  career  was  greatly 
ided  by  the  high  attainraetits  of  the  other  judges 
ssociated  with  him.  We  forget  often  how  near 
re  bave  lived  to  absurd  and  wicked  practices  in 
hia  island.  The  actual  slavery  of  the  mining 
>optdation  was  not  annulled  by  law  until  the  last 
century  bad  almost  been  measured  out.  In  the 
second  year  of  the  present  century,  a  person  named 
E^cbard  Thornton  was  tried  at  Warwick,  for  the 
tinrder  of  Mary  Ashford.  He  was  acquitted,  but 
:he  case  was  brought  by  her  brother  William 
A^sliford,  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Thornton  refused  to  plead  except  by  claiming 
trial  by  battle,  and  taking  his  gauntlet  from  his 
rigbt  band,  cast  it  on  the  floor  in  token  of  defiance, 
like  some  knight  of  the  olden  time,  and  demanded 
hia  right  of  combat.  The  request  was  argued 
upon  before  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  was  obliged 
to  decide  that,  by  the  law  of  England,  as  it 
exiaed  then,  Thornton  was  entitled,  at  that  stage,  to 
trial  by  battle.  The  appellor  (Ashford)  being  a 
mucb  wtndcer  man  than  the  appellee,  declined  the 
combat ;  and  thus  one  probable  scandal  was 
prevented. 

Lord  Eenyon,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
jadging  from  the  course  which  he  pursued  with  the 
madman  arraigned  for  attempting  the  life  of 
George  Til.,  would  have  made  a  rule  for  himself, 
and  sought  indemnity  by  kw  afterwards.  Lord 
lElleaborougb,  who  was  willing  alike  to  fight  or 
speak  in  a  good  cause,  would  have  allowed  the  bad 
law  to  take  its  course  to  a  legal  duel  as  its  termi- 
nation. Immediately  after  thb  curious  scene,  an 
act — 59  George  III^  o.  46 — ^passed,  to  abolish 
trial  by  battle. 

The  principal  trial  presided  over  by  this  Chief 
Justice  was  that  of  Colonel  Despard  and  his  asso- 
ciates, in  Pebmary,  1803,  for  a  treasonable  plot. 
Colonel  Despard  was  a  gentleman  who  had  honour- 
ably served  the  nation,  and  if  influence  could  have 
sared  him,  his  life  would  have  been  spared;  but 
no  f  reasonable  doubt  existed  of  his  guilt ;  and 
though  Nelson  and  other  distinguished  officers  in 
the  military  and  naval  services  spoke  to  his  pre- 
yious  achievements,  yet  he  and  a  number  of  his 
bnmble  associates  were  sentenced  to  death  with  all 
the  peculiarities  attached  in  those  days  to  the  doom 
of  traitors.  The  aggravations  were  remitted,  but 
Colonel  Despard  and  six  of  his  companions  were 
executed  together. 

Lord  Ellenborough  also  tried,  in  the  same  year, 
a  criminal  information  filed  by  Mr.  Percival,  who 
was  then  Attomey-Gteneral,  against  M.  Pellier,  a 
French  refugee,  who  was  defended  by  Mackintosh. 
The  information  was  laid  at  the  instance  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  and  assigned  to  M.  Pellier  a  design 
of  urging  the  assassination  of  Napoleon  on  the  day 
when  he  assumed  the  Imperial  purple.  The  sting 
of  the  libel  lay  in  the  comparison  of  Napoleon  to 
Romulus,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  similar  fate  for 
the  hero  of  Corsica.  Mackintosh  contended  that 
the  matter  was  only  jocular,  and  unworthy  of  pro- 
secutioQ.    The  Chief  Justice  adopted  a  different 


view  of  its  meaning.  "  Everybody,"  he  said, 
"  knew  the  supposed  story  of  Romulus.  He  dis- 
appeared, and  bis  death  was  supposed  to  be  the 
efi'ect  of  assassination.*'  The  jury  followed  the 
direction  of  the  judge,  and  found  Pellier  "  guilty ;" 
but,  owing  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
France,  the  defendant  was  never  called  up  for 
sentence. 

In  1806  the  Chief  Justice  joined  the  "All  the 
Talents  '*  Government,  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  unat- 
tached, and  without  salary.  An  effort  was  made 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  pass  a  resolution 
agamst  including  the  chief  criminal  judge  of  the 
land  in  a  party  Government ;  but  in  both  houses 
the  motion  was  defeated  by  large  majorities.  Mr. 
Percival,  who  was  Attorney- GJeneral  under  the 
previous  Government,  used  his  influence  privately 
with  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  hope  of  persauding 
him  to  resign  his  empty  honour ;  but  the  attempt 
only  led  to  a  coldness  between  them.  The  Chief 
Justice  followed  his  friend,  Mr.  Addington,  into  the 
unfortunate  Cabinet,  and  he  probably  would  not 
have  adopted  that  course  except  to  support  the 
statesman  to  whom  he  deemed  himself  indebted. 
He  appears  to  have  taken  comparatively  little  in- 
terest in  the  debates  in  ihe  Peers,  although  he 
eloquently  supported  the  bill  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  in  1806 ;  and  he  appeared  to 
desert  his  old  friends,  and  vote  for  Lord  Melville  *s 
impeachment  in  theaame  year.  He  ooatinued  at- 
tached to  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Addington,  after  the 
breaking  up  of  All  the  Talents.  This  party  pur- 
sued then  the  tactics  of  the  Derby  party  now. 
They  attacked  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  Governmeal 
upon  such  points  as  gave  them  the  appearaooe  of 
a  cheap  liberaUsm.  Lord  Ellenborough  said  of  the 
expedition  against  the  Danish  fleet  that  it  reminded 
him  of — 

*<  the  ill^mea'd  bark, 
Built  ia  th*  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  canet  dark.** 

and  that  the  only  defence  of  the  measure,  was 
formed  of  doctrines  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
reprobating  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He  had  not  very 
patriotic  notions  on  many  points.  He  defended 
the  treaty  of  peace  in  1803  in  all  its  clauses ;  and 
he  entertained  a  few  opinions  that  have  never 
since  wanted  advocates ;  although  they  are  inoom« 
patible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  and  the  strength  of  the  em- 
pire. He  considered  South  Africa  as  perfectly  use- 
less:— 

*'  With  respect  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  oeesion  of 
which  is  so  mach  deplored,  I  say,  my  lords,  that  we  are  well 
rid  of  it.  There  is  no  advantage  in  that  post,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  it  would  have  been  so  great  that  the  country  would 
soon  have  complained  of  its  retention.** 

He  had  not  consulted  his  old  client,  Warren 
Hastings,  on  that  subject ;  and  soon  afterwards  tht 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  retaken,  for  the  future 
benefit  of  our  cotton  trade,  perhaps ;  although  tht 
expense  has  certainly  been  very  considerable,  as  the 
Chief  Justice  expected  that  it  would  be  then. 

We  need  not  follow  the  various  steps  of  his 
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career,  for,  after  he  refused  the  Chimcellorship,  and 
would  no  longer  dabhle  directly  in  party  politics, 
it  ran  rery  closely  in  one  groove.  He  occupied 
the  bench  as  Chief  Jostice  nntQ  1818,  through  a 
stormy  period,  therefore,  crowded  with  political 
trials  of  deep  interest;  and  iome  of  them  taxed 
liis  failing  strength.  He  expected,  in  1817,  to 
oonrict  Dr.  Watson^  of  high  treason ;  but  after  a 
trial  of  scfen  day^  greatly  to  his  mortification, 
and  partly  from  the  exertions  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Wetherall  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley,  now 
Baron  Lyndhurst,  the  jury  at  once  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  "  Not  Guilty." 

Mr.  Hone,  a  bookseller,  was  tried  by  Mr. 
Justice  Abbot  in  the  following  year,  for  issuing 
blasphemous  publications.  He  defended  himself, 
and  was  acquitted.  Lord  £llenborough  was  ill  at 
home,  but  the  tidings  roused  the  old  kw  lion,  and 
he  summoned  his  waning  powers  to  the  punish- 
ment of  Hone,  and  the  rescue  of  justice.  Other 
two  counts  had  to  be  tried. 

Thk  bebg  r^tod  to  tbe  e&fiBebled  Chief  Jiutioe,  kit 
tnagj  WM  leTired,  and  ha  twore  that,  at  whatever  eoit, 
ha  would  preside  ia  Court  neit  day  himtelf,  to  that  cooTic- 
Jj^on  might  be  certain,  aod  the  insulted  law  might  be  vindi- 
oatad.  Aooordingly  he  appeared  in  Court,  pale  and  hoUow 
▼iaaged,  bat  with  a  spirit  a^broken,  and  more  stem  than 
whan  his  strength  was  unimpaired.  As  he  took  his  place 
OB  the  bench,  **  I  am  glad  to  see  yon,  my  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,'*  shouted  Hone,  **  I  know  what  you  are  come  here 
for,  I  know  what  you  want.**  **  I  am  come  to  do  justice,** 
retorted  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  **  my  only  wish  is  to 
see  justice  done.** — ^"Is  it  not,  rather,  my  Lord,**  said 
Hone, "  to  send  a  poor  bookseller  to  rot  in  a  dungeon  P'* 

The  jury  were,  however,  determined  not  to  con- 
vict. The  jury,  on  the  following  day,  were  equally 
obstinate.  Hone's  trials  were  triumphs,  and  we 
cannot  say  that  they  were  triumphs  for  "good 
matter,"  because  his  publications  were  bad.  Still, 
the  public  r^Kseived  the  verdict  of  acquittal  with 
shouts  of  applause.  The  Judge  received  it  diffe- 
rently. 

Bishop  Turner,  who  was  present  at  the  trial,  and  aooom- 
panied  the  Chief  Justice  home  in  his  carriage,  related  that 
all  the  way  he  laughed  at  the  tumultuous  mob  that  followed 
him,  remarking  that'  he  was  afraid  of  their  saliva,  bat  not 
of  their  bite ;  and  that  passing  Charing-orots,  he  pulled  the 
check-string  and  said,  ''  It  just  occurs  to  me  that  they  sell 
the  best  red  herrings,  at  this  shop,  of  u:iy  in  London ;  bay 
sis.**  The  popular  opinion,  howeTer,  was  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  killed  by  Hone's  trial,  and  he  certainly  never 
held  up  his  head  in  public  after. 

The  six  red  herrings  were  obviously  an  effort 
to  appear  cool— <lono  for  a  kindred  reason  with 
that  which  induced  Burns*s  peasant,  on  Hallow- 
e'en, "  to  whistle  up  Lord  Lennox  March  " — not 
that  the  Chief  Justice  wanted  courage  to  face 
ghost  or  man,  but  at  that  moment  he  felt  humbled, 
and  could  have  introduced  a  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  Westminster  juries. 

Upon  the  21st  of  September,  1818,  he  resigned 
his  seat  on  the  bench,  requesting  the  pension 
allowed  to  Chief  Justices  who  have  held  the  office 
for  fifteen  years.  The  Prince  Regent  wrote  a 
friendly  and  long  letter,  on  the  18lh  of  October, 
^pon  the  arrival  of  Lord  EUenborough  in  town.' 


Upon  the  13th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  he 
died,  and  his  remains  were  interred,  as  he  had 
directed,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Charteilioiiae. 

He  was  a  good  dusic  and  a  bad  English 
schoUr.  He  could  write  Latm  wdl,  mm^  better 
than  he  could  write  English.  He  was  feaden 
just,  and  laborious.  According  to  the  light  wUeh 
was  in  him  he  was  a  good  and  a  sincere  man.  Asa 
debater  he  wanted  temper,  and  could  never  sao- 
ceed;  and  yet,  he  was  aarcastio  in  his  owi 
remarks. 

His  domestic  life  was  very  happy.  He  had 
heard  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  Miss  Towiy,  who^ 
we  have  Lord  GampbelFs  authority  for  saying  had 
"  excited  admiration  ahnost  unprecedented.*'  !Qe 
present  Chief  Justice  narrates  the  partienho  of 
this  courtship  in  1787,  when  Mr.  Law  was  stiH 
a  young  man,  on  the  Northern  oironit^  with  lo 
other  fortune  except  his  professsion  and  hii 
talents. 


Amongst  Bmny  others  Law  came,  saw,  aod  war  c 
Considering  his  ungainly  Igure  and  awkward  aidiess,  it 
seems  wonderful  that  ha  should  hare  aspired  to  her  hmi 
among  a  crowd  of  competitors,  particularly  as  it  was  uadtt* 
stood  that  she  had  already  refuMd  very  tempting  propossk 
But  he  erer  felt  great  confidence  in  himskf,  whaterer  ht 
undertook  ;  he  now  said,  **  Fabt  heart  ne? er  won  hit  hiij* 
and,  after  he  had  paid  her  deroted  attention  for  a  fewwedo^ 
he  asked  her  fither*s  leare  to  address  her.  The  worthy  eom- 
missioner  gave  his  consent,  haying  heard  that  the  sajtar 
was  considered  the  most  rising  lawyer  in  Westminster  HsD. 
But  the  young  lady  being  interrogated,  answered  hy  a  ieaki 
negatiTe.  Still  the  Wer  was  undismayed — erea,  as  it  is 
sa^  after  a  third  rebuff.  At  last,  l^the  dwrms  of  hit 
oouTersation,  and  by  the  eukgiums  of  all  her  rehUaoM,  whs 
thought  she  was  repdling  a  desirable  alliance,  her  arenieB 
wu  softened,  and  she  became  tenderiy  attadied  to  him. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  17th  Oct.,  1789,  sad 
proved  BMst  auspicious.  Mrs.  Law  retained  the  beuty  ef 
Miu  Towry  V.Aod  such  admiration  did  ^t  coatinna  to  eMiii, 
that  she  was  not  only  followed  at  balk  and  asaemblics,  bat 
strangers  used  to  collect  in  Bloomsbaiy-aquaiu  to  gate  at 
her  as  she  watered  the  flowers  which  stood  in  her  beleoiy. 
But  no  jealousy  was  excited  in  the  mind  of  har  husbaad, 
even  when  princes  of  the  blood  flattered  round  her.  lor 
many  years  the  faithful  couple  liTcd  together  in  niiatcr- 
rupted  affection  and  harmony,  blessed  with  a  nimccoai 
progeny,  several  of  whom  united  their  lather's  talents  with 
their  mother's  comeliness.  • 

Lady  Ellenhorough,  and  a  family  of  fi? e  sons 
and  five  daughters,  survived  him.  To  his  widow 
he  left  a  jointure  of  £d,000,  to  each  of  nine  of  his 
children,  £15,000,  and  to  the  elder,  the  present 
Earl  of  Ellenhorough,  the  residue,  and  the  offioe 
of  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
which  was  suhsequently  commuted  to  a  payment 
of  £7,000  a  year.  He  accumulated  a  large  for- 
tune, and  yet  lived  in  considerahle  style. 

We  will  notice  the  still  more  pleasant  life  of 
Lord  Tenterden  afterwards.  The  volume,  as  ve 
have  remarked  with  reasons,  does  not  exhihit  the 
care  required  by  the  subjects ;  and  the  printing  or 
publishing  department  is  abominably  negligent, 
for  who  would  expect,  on  a  costly  work  of  this 
character,  to  learn  from  the  running  title,  repeated 
page  by  page,  that  Qeorge  XXL  was  aUve  and  on 
the  throne  up  to  1888  ?     /  V^OOg It 
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THE    ISLE    OF    MAN. 

(CONTINU£D  P&OU  THB  SEPrSMBEfi  MUMBSB.) 


W«  haTo  no  earlier  record  of  the  laws  and  consti- 
taiiou  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  than  that  contained  in 
the  Manx  Statute-hook  of  1423.     All  previous  in- 
formation is  douhtful.     King  Orrj,  indeed,  after 
bis  accession  to  the  throne,  granted  his  subjects 
the    priYilege   of  electing   a   certain  number  of 
representatives,  who  seem  to  have  been  summoned, 
not  only  to  assist  in  the  government  of  the  state, 
bat  also   to  act  as  guarantees  or  hostages  for  the 
good  faith  of  their  constituents.     Sixteen  of  these 
representatives  were  chosen  for  the  manors,   or 
Sheadings,  into  which  the  island  is  divided,  and 
ei^t    for  the  Hebrides.      These  representatives 
received  the  name  of  "Keys,"  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  imply  that  they  were  both  the  guardians 
and  unlockers  of   the  laws.      The  "House    of 
Keys'*    still  exists,   but  it  is  chiefly  a  house  of 
appeal,  and  a  conclave  for  the  formation  of  local 
laws. 

Daring  the  first  years  of  the  establishment  of 
the  "  Keys,"  their  jurisdiction  was  of  extreme 
importance,  as  the  laws  were  then  verbally  com- 
manicated  to  the  Deemsters,  and  in  the  same 
manner  transmitted  by  them  to  their  descendants. 
In  after  years  there  were  written  statutes  to 
which  the  people  could  themselves  refer ;  thus,  less 
being  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  "  Keys,"  their 
l^al  importance  became  lessened. 

The  early  government  of  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
despotic  to  a  degree  ;  and  in  1417  the  grievances 
resolting  from  this  despotism  became  so  unbear- 
able, that  an  appeal  was  made  to  Sir  John 
Stanley,  the  second  king  of  that  family,  for 
redress. 

He  came  to  the  island,  investigated  the  com- 
plaints, saw  that  they  had  not  been  preferred 
without  reason,  and  finally  framed  a  code  of  laws, 
which  were  ever  after  to  be  recognised  as  the 
legal  authority  of  the  bland.  For  tlieir  inaugura- 
tion and  promulgation  he  called  a  court  of  Tynwald, 
the  first  held  by  his  family. 

Now  the  Tynwald  Hill,  -where  this  court  was 
held,  is  an  artificial  mound  of  earth,  twelve  feet  in 
height,  two  hundred  and  forty  in  circumference  at 
the  base.  It  is  situated  about  two  aud  a  half 
miles  from  Peel.  This  hill  is  dug  or  cut  into 
three  distinct  ledges  of  mould  which  encompass  it 
entirely.  These  ledges  are  the  seats,  which  the 
officials,  "  the  keys,"  and  the  clergy  occupy  during 
an  assembly.  The  chair  of  state  for  the  king,  or 
during  his  absence  for  the  governor,  is  placed  on 
the  summit  of  this  hill,  which,  from  the  conical 
•hape  of  the  mound  is  only  about  twenty-one 
feet  in  circumference.  Even  to  the  present  day 
no  Uiw  is  of  established  force  until  it  has  been 
fOAd  from  the  Tynwald  Hill.  The  same  forms 
^company  the  reading  of  the  law  now  as  in  the 
^J8  of  the  first  conclave.    The  deemsters,  clergy, 


keys,  and  other  officials,  proceed  to  the  Tynwald 
Hill  in  procession  and  assist  in  the  ceremony, 
which  proclaims  the  new  act  and  establishes  it  in  the 
legal  jurisdiction  of  the  isknd. 

Besides  the  Tynwald  courts  there  are  other 
courts  of  law,  a  description  of  which  would  be 
scarcely  interesting  to  the  reader.  Appeals  rhay 
be  made  from  the  decisions  of  juries  to  the 
Deemster,  from  him  to  the  Governor,  and  finally  to 
the  Queen  in  Council.  The  concurrence  of  the 
three  insular  estates — t.  e.,  the  Queen  in  Council, 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  bland,  and  the 
House  of  Keys,  must  be  obtained  before  any  law 
can  be  promulgated  from  the  Tynwald  Hill. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  law  and 
legal  matters,  we  would  rewark  that  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  the  Isle  of  Man  shelters  criminals 
from  the  laws  of  England.  Justice  finds  her 
victims  there  as  surely  as  in  the  British  territory; 
a  little  delay  and  some  additional  trouble  being 
the  only  inconveniences.  We  remember  an  in- 
stance of  this  which  came  under  our  own  know* 
ledge.  The  principal  actors  in  this  sad  drama 
were  women — women  nurtured  in  comfort,  belong- 
ing to  the  higher  walks  of  life,  of  cultivated  minds 
— one  at  least  of  no  ordinary  intellect.  We 
remember  her  every  word,  and  look,  and  action, 
during  the  painful  scenes  of  her  Manx  residence. 
Her  portrait  is  deeply  engraven  on  our  memory ; 
we  wear  the  memento  of  her,  our  deep  love  and 
reverence,  in  our  heaft.  She  is  too  rare  a  crea- 
ture to  be  appended  to  the  fag  end  of  a  "  Tynwald 
court;"  we  chronicle  her  history  by' itself,  and 
give  it  as  its  title  that  of  which  it  is  worthy,  her 
own  dear  name — 

RUTH  NKVILLE. 

We  were  two  daoghters  of  one  race. 
She  was  the  fairer  in  the  face ; 
The  wind  is  howling  through  torret  and  tree, 
The  wind  is  howling  through  turret  and  tree, 
They  were  together  and  she  fell 

In  the  northern  division  of  the  island,  situated 
far  from  the  main  road,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
great  hills,  stands  a  cottage  of  such  extreme 
beauty,  that  all  who  behold  look  and  admire,  and 
wish  it  were  their  own  domain.  The  *'  all*'  who 
see  it,  however,  are  not  many,  for  its  solitude  is 
almost  perfect.  A  mountain  stream  of  some 
depth  separates  it  on  one  side  from  the  lane 
through  which  it  is  approached,  while  the  hill 
rising  immediately  at  the  back  forbids  entrance  or 
inspection  that  way.  We  write  of  events  which 
took  place  some  years  since,  when  this  cottage 
was  inhabited  by  those  two  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken.  (_ 

No  beings  could  have  be^n^roor)^  dissimilar  than 
Grace  and  Ruth  Neville,  the  orphan  daughters  of 
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the  good  old  Sir  Thomas  Neville.  We  give  the 
personal  descriptioa  of  each,  let  their  mental 
characteristics  be  drawn  from  the  following  narra- 
tive. 

Grace,  the  elder  of  the  two,  seemed  formed  to 
justify  her  name,  for  her  fally  developed  form  was 
indeed  graceful  in  its  erery  movement.  Her 
hands  and  arms — how  beantifui  they  were !  and 
her  foot,  in  its  delicately  embroidered  slipper— 
for  Grace  Neyille  delighted  in  the  adornment  of 
the  person.  Her  face  seemed  a  livmg  sunbeam, 
with  its  covering  of  golden  hair.  Then  her  laugh 
—nothing  could  be—nothing  ever  was  so  liquid, 
so  melodious. 

And  Ruth— ^ear  good  Ruth — tall  and  slight, 
even  to  a  fault,  with  a  pale  and  sallow  face,  whose 
want  of  lustre  wu  forgotten  in  the  depth  of  its 
expression.  Hair  of  the  blackest  dye — eyes 
whose  every  look  spoke  an  intensity  of  thought. 
Such  was  Ruth  Neville.  The  peculiarity  of  her 
contour  was  character;  there  was  character  in  her 
face,  her  form,  her  movements ;  even  her  hands 
were  indicative  of  this  peculiarity.  White  were 
they — white  as  marble,  but  neither  remarkable  for 
beauty  of  shape  nor  size,  for  the  boues  were  large, 
and  their  development  seemed  to  be  increased  by 
a  peculiar  habit  she  had  of  tightly  clenching 
them  when  in  any  way  excited.  She  was  said 
to  have  been  a  wayward  child;  certainly  her 
womanhood  justified  the  idea — for  Ruth  Neville 
yielded  to  no  human  being  her  opinion  or  her 
will.  I  have  seen  her  /ry  to  submit.  I  have 
Been  the  struggle  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  others ; 
I  have  watched  the  impotency  of  that  struggle, 
and  I  have  been  fain  to  confess  in  the  end  that 
she  was  right  in  holding  to  her  own  opinion ;  for 
her  judgment  was  excellent— she  was  always 
correct  in  her  decisions.  But  enough  of  descrip- 
tion. 

It  was  a  summer's  evening,  and  the  two  sisters 
sat  on  the  flower  enamelled  lawn  of  the  cottage, 
or  rather  one  of  them  sat,  and  one  reclined  on  the 
couch  which  had  been  wheeled  into  the  garden  for 
her  accommodation. 

Grace  Neville,  for  she  was  the  occupant  of  the 
couch,  lay  with  closed  eyes,  in  an  apparently 
uneasy  slumber,  for  she  muttered  words  of  unin- 
telligible meaning,  and  turned  restlessly  from  side 
to  side. 

"Bertram!" 

A  peculiar  look  passed  over  the  face  of  Ruth 
as  this  name  fell  from  the  sleeper's  lips — a  look  at 
first  of  anger  and  then  of  sorrow. 

"  Bertram,  dear  Bertram ." 

Ruth  stood  beside  the  couch,  her  hands  so 
tightly  clenched,  the  lips  compressed,  as  if  an 
angel  had  closed  them  with  his  everlasting  seal, 
and  her  glance  bent  so  sadly  on  her  sister. 

The  sleeper  opened  her  eyes  as  Ruth  stood 
beside  her. 

"Ruth,  sleep  is  turning  hostile  to  me,  and 
cheating  me  with  such  blissful  remembrance  of 
the  past,  that  when  I  waken,  the  world  seems  to 


my  weary  heart  but  one  great  chamel  house. 
Dear  sister,  would  to  Heaven  we  could  dash 
the  past  into  that  fabled  lake  of  dim  forgetful- 
ncss.'* 

Ruth  looked  at  her,  and  a  smile  of  almost  ooa- 
tempt  crossed  her  face. 

"Tom  would  not  do  it  if  you  oould,"  she  n- 

swcred;    "you  love    the  past — gloat    over  it, 

cherish  it  in  your  waking  thoughts ;  what  wonier 

that  it  haunts  your  sleeping  hours,  when  yoa  thu 

woo  it  to  you  P     Cast  it  from  you,  Qraoe ;  thk 

sickly  sentiment  of  years  gone  by  unfits  yoa  for 

the  present,  unnerves  you  for  the  future ;  and  re* 

member  what  that  future  aiay  be — ^think  of  tb 

frightful  eam$e  of  our  sojourn  hera — the  risk 
»« 

She  was  stopped  by  a  scream  from  Grace,  who, 
shrieking,  hid  her  eyes  in  the  folds  U  her  sistei^t 
dress,  as  if  seeking  protection  there  boat  tone 
dreaded  danger. 

"Ruth,  lam  safe,  safe  here,  in  this  lonely  i^aos^ 
unknown,  unsuspected;  besides,  Bertram  cannot 
tarry  long,  and  then  we  shall  all  fly  hence.*' 

"  F^,"  and  the  words  lingered  on  the  lips  of 
Ruth  att  ibe  same  smile  once  more  stde  across  her 
face. 

The  evening  sun  said  faieweU  to  the  Rowing 
earth ;  the  pale  moon  rose  with  her  calm  light; 
the  thrush  warbled  his  nightly  notes,  for  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  his  song  is  said  to  emulaie  tkt 
nightingale's.  Grace  had  retired  to  rest ;  even  the 
servants  bad  sought  their  bed.  The  laboar  of 
all  seemed  done,  all  save  one,  that  one  Ruth 
Neville.  She  wassitting  in  the  little  drawing  room  of 
the  cottage,  an  open  letter  on  the  table  beside 
her,  from  which,  occasionally,  she  repeated  a  few 
words. 

"  Be  on  the  watch,  they  are  on  your  trade,*  she 
murmured,  as  her  eyes  ran  over  the  written  Hoei ; 
"  don't  attempt  escape  yet — ^your  onlj  security  is 
in  your  remaining  in  your  present  seeiuaioB;  wift 
until  Bertram  returns.*' 

"Until  Bertram  returns!"  she  repealed  the 
words  of  the  letter;  "but  when  will  he  retataf 
And  yet  I  must  wait,  for  I  cannot  send  her  skne, 
and  to  accompany  her  would  be  destruetkm  to 
our  plans.  Oh,  God!  that  life  should  ooms  to 
this ;  that  she  whom  I  have  so  loved,  in  when  I 
so  gloried,  should  lie  here  now  on  so  foul  a  suspi- 
cion— under  so  dreadful  a  certainty." 

She  again  turned  to  the  letter— read  and  reread 
it ;  and  then  holding  one  end  to  the  lamp,  watebed 
it  until  every  vestige  was  destroyed.  Then  she 
sat  gazing  vacantly — at  nothing;  for  her  niad 
was  80  pre-occupied,  that  she  saw  nought  of  the 
objects  which  surrounded  her.  How  long  she 
would  have  sat  thus  is  uncertain,  but  a  geatie  tap 
at  the  window  roused  her  to  herself.  She  stsiisi 
and  at  first  thought  it  must  be  merely  the  strikiBg 
of  a  leaf  buried  by  the  wind  against  the  gb«s; 
but  a  second  knock  told  her  that  some  obs  olMsd 
admittance.  Ruth  had  no  fbcJish  fear  of  baisivs 
or  midnight  assasins,  so  she  immediately  lOss  aad 
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opened  the  abutters  of  the  window,  and  then, 
throwing  up  the  sash,  looked  into  the  darkness 
to  ace  who  bad  sumHK>ned  her.  Nor  did  she  look 
in  vain,  for  in  the  shadow  of  the  cottage  stood 
one  whom  she  knew  only  too  well.  Bertram  Holt 
— he  whom  her  sister  had  named  in  her  restless 
alnmber. 

** Bertram!"  and  her  sallow  cheek  burnt  with  a 
aearlet  blnsh,  "  jou  come  earlier  than  we  thought 
— is  anything  amiss  P" 

'•Hist !  even  now  the  bloodhounds  are  on  us, 
*nd  as  I  speak,  perhaps,  step  in  my  new  made 
footmarks.  Where  is  Grace?  She  must  away 
with  me  at  once." 

Ruth  had  trembled  when  he  began  his  sen- 
tence, now  she  was  firm  and  cold  as  marble. 

*•  Never,  Bertram,  until  she  be  your  wife— I 
can,  will  save  her  from  further  dishonour;  aye, 
even  by  giving  her  up  to  justice — that  even  were 
preferable  to  seeing  her  depart  with  you  unwedded. 
Time  was  when  I  would  have  trusted  you — 
trusted  to  your  honour  and  truth— that  time  is 
passed.  I  esteem  you  no  longer.  Bertram,  I  know 
that  you  would  take  my  sister  now,  with  this  foul 
charge  upon  her,  to  be  your  toy,  your  plaything 
for  a  time,  and  then,  turning  this  very  charge 
against  her,  forgetting,  with  man*s  justice,  that 
jou  have  been  the  cause  of  all  her  sin,  you  would 
cast  her  off— send  her  adrift,  poor  wretch,  to 
break  the  heart  it  should  now  be  the  study  of  your 
life  to  heal.  No ;  she  never  leaves  my  care  except 
as  JOU  wife." 

A  corse  broke  from  him,  and  his  handsome  face 
looked  like  an  angry  demon's,  fierce  from  baffled 
purpose ;  for  he  had  thought  to  get  tne  beautiful 
Graoe  Nefille  for  his  mistress.  He  dared  not  let 
her  oome  to  public  trial  for  the  crime  which  made 
her  the  present  resident  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  be- 
cause the  share  he  had  taken  in  her  crime  would 
be  thus  bUzoned  to  the  world ;  and  Bertram  Holt— 
the  gay  Bertram  Holt— would  become  the  subject 
of  new^per  paragraphs  and  public  notices — the 
despised,  jeered  at^  companion  of  one  on  whoq^  the 
law  was  about  to  lay  iu  heaviest  brand.  So  he 
was  determined  to  take  her  with  him,  but  he 
never  thought  of  marrying  her.  Still,  he  knew 
the  determined  will  of  Ruth,  and  he  also  knew 
that  what  she  said  she  wouM  accomplish. 

**  You  mnst  oome  in  here  and  tell  me  all  you 
know,  Bertram." 

And  as  Ruth  spoke  she  went  to  the  front  door 
and  unfastened  it.  He  entered  with  a  cautious 
step ;  but  once  inside,  the  door  onee  more  bolted 
■nd  barred,  all  caution  ceased,  and  he  threw 
himeetf  down  on  the  sofa  with  his  old  reckless 
m. 

•*  Ruth,  I  am  sick  to  death ;  for  Heaven's  sake 
give  me  something  to  drink — wine,  brandy — 
snythmg  to  drive  these  cursed  thoughts  from 
ne. 

Ruth  looked  at  him  sternly. 

*•  Coward,*'  she  said ;  and  he  sprang  to  his 


feet  at  the  word ;  but  she  repeated  it,  as  calm  and 
undaunted  she  stood  before  his  uplifted  hand. 

"Yes,  coward!  to  seek  to  gain  forgetfulness 
for  yourself,  when  that  very  forgetfulness  will 
prevent  your  advancing  her  safety — her;  whose 
misery  you  have  been.  Bertram,  it  was  not  always 
so ;  years  since  you  would  not  have  acted  thus ; 
then  I  could  have  stood  before  the  whole  world 
and  said,  from  my  very  heart  and  soul,  '  Bertram 
may  be  wild,  gay,  reckless— but  he  is  brave  and 
honourable.  There  is  no  danger  he  will  not  dare 
to  serve  us ;  no  exigency  in  which  I  might  not, 
could  not  trust  him.'  " 

He  hung  his  head  in  shame. 
"  Ruth,"  he  muttered,  "I  loved  you  then." 
He   stopped   abruptly,  for  her  look   rebuked 
him. 

"  Silence,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  spare  me  the 
horror  of  hearing  that  your  wretched  heart  has 
bounded  to  two  so  near  akin  as  sibters.  But 
we  lose  time  in  these  idle  words,  we  must  speak  to 
purpose  if  we  speak  at  all.  Tell  me  now  why  you 
come  here  to-night." 

"  Because  I  have  received  certain  information 
that  you  are  traced  to  this ;  spies  on  your  conduct 
heve  dogged  your  house  for  days ;  to-morrow's 
packet  brings  those  who,  armed  by  law  and  justice, 
will  drag  Grace  from  her  last  remainiug  hope  of 
escape." 

"  How  have  we  been  traced." 
'*  By  the  envelope  of  a  letter  torn  up  and  thrown 
into  a  grate  in  Liverpool.    Do  you  still  hesitate  to 
let  me  take  Grace  with  me  P" 

"  I  never  kmtaied  j  my  determination  is  the 
same." 

'•  Then  you  will  be  her  murderess." 
"I  will  save  her.  Now,  Bertram,  listen  patiently 
to  me.  Before  this  time  to-morrow,  Grace  shall 
be  your  wife ;  then  all  will  be  easy ;  then  you  will 
have  a  right  to  take  her  with  you  anywhere — 
otherwise  you  would  have  none.  One  word ;  re- 
member, when  she  has  left  me — when  that  poor 
suffering  one  becomes  yours,  that  you  will  be  the 
only  friend  she  has  on  earth.  Treat  her  kindly, 
Bertram ;  never  let  the  cruel  harsh  word,  which 
sends  a  dagger  to  a  loving  heart,  fall  from  your 
lips  to  her ;  and  the  cold  look — the  keener  pain, 
perchance.  Oh,  Bertram !  watch  well  lest  you  show 
it  to  her." 

She  had  approached  close  to  him,-  and  in  her 
earnestness  had  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
He  seized  it  with  the  impulse  of  a  madman. 

**  Ruth,"  he  cried,  "  I  care  not  for  your  frown, 
your  anger — you  shall  hear  me  while  I  tell  you 
that  you  are  the  only  living  being  for  whom  I  have 
felt  affection  based  on  esteem.  What  devil 
tempted  me  to  lose,  by  my  own  folly,  this  once 
promised  hand,  this  once  trusting  heart,  I  know 
not,  but  had  it  been  mine,  life  had  worn  a  different 
aspect  for  me.  Nay,  Ruth,  don't  drag  it  from 
me.  I  love  you  too  deeply,  too  purely  to  say 
aught  you  should  not  hear.    Angel  of  good  to 
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roe,  let  me  bear  the  remembrance  of  you  on 
my  future  path  in  life,  as  not  hostile  to  me." 

Then  she  smiled  on  him,  for  she  saw  his  heart 
was  right  at  last.  She  saw  that  ho  was  not  alto- 
gether worthless ;  and,  as  she  stood  there  so  pale 
and  quiet,  her  young  brow  (for  twenty  summers 
bad  scarcely  passed  over  it)  so  very  sad — a  happy 
feeling  of  thankfubess  stole  over  her — of  thank- 
fulness that  she  had  drawn  bim  from  one  more  sin 
— for  Ruth,  despite  all  her  principle,  all  her  philo- 
•opby,  was  but  a  woman  after  all ;  and  if  she 
might,  she  could  even  now  have  loved  Bertram 
Uolt  as  passionately  as  when  four  years  before  she 
had  plighted  her  troth  to,  as  she  had  received  his 
from,  him.  But  that  was  all  past  now,  and 
scenes  of  crime  and  horror  had  flitted  by  since, 
and  stamped  that  sad  face  with  care  and  woe. 

"  To  morrow  evening,  Bertram,  be  here.  I  will 
have  all  ready.  I  will  prepare  her  to  see  you. 
Come  bj  the  mountain  path,  it  is  more  se- 
cluded. Now  good  night,  and  God  in  Heaven 
bless  you." 

8he  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  then,  as 
she  sank  on  the  sofa  where  lately  he  had  rested, 
•he  wept  as  though  her  grief  would  kill  her. 

But  Ruth  Neville  was  not  one  to  give  way  to 
impotent  sorrow.  So  the  first  anguish  over,  she 
dried  her  eyes,  and  repaired  to  the  bedroom  where 
Grace  slept  so  soundly,  little  dreaming  of  what  the 
morrow  held  for  her. 

And  when  that  morrow  came,  Grace  listened 
wildly  to  the  tale  Ruth  had  to  relate,  and  sobbed 
and  cried,  and  sobbed  again,  until  Ruth  bade  her 
be  calm — bade  her  think  of  the  solemnity  of  her 
position — of  the  need  there  was  for  quiet 
energy. 

And  so  that  day  passed,  or  was  passing,  rather 
— for  towards  four  o'clock  Ruth  Neville  walked 
to  the  little  quiet  village  near.  In  her  walk  she 
passed  through  the  village  churchyard  with  its 
quaint  old  church.  How  peaceful  it  looked — how 
still  and  peaceful ;  and  how  she  longed  to  be 
resting  there-— her  beating  heart  silent  for  ever — 
her  smarting  spirit  smarting  no  more. 

As  she  turned  down  the  narrow  lane  which  led 
from  the  main  road,  two  or  three  of  the  village 
children  met  her.  One  of  them,  a  girl  of  about 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  was  carrying  a  very 
young  baby,  carrying  it  so  carefully,  wrapping  up 
its  little  bald  head  so  lovingly  in  its  flannel 
shawl.  Some  strange  feeling  agitated  Ruth,  for  she 
shuddered  as  she  looked  at  the  peasant  girl  and 
her  infant  charge  ;  but  she  did  not  forget  to  smile 
at  the  girl,  and  the  smile  was  returned  proudly, 
for  the  village  children  loved  Ruth  as  dearly  as  she 
loved  them. 

Along  to  the  main  road — up  to  the  rectory 
with  its  trelissed  doorway. 

"  Is  Mr.  Gell  at  home."  The  good  old  clergy- 
man  stood  before  her.  He  knew  her  face,  for  he 
had  often  met  her  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor 
Manx  peasantry  ;  and,  although  he  did  not  know 
Her  full  worth,  he  recognised  her  as  a  friend,  an 


acquaintance — a  valued  acquaintance.  He  bad 
listened  to  her  gentle  voice  soothing  the  misery  of 
some  poor  wretch — whispering  hope  to  the  almost 
hopeless — and  he  felt  the  bond  of  union  betweea 
them  resulting'  from  the  common  aim  of  each— 
to  do  the  one  great  master's  bidding.  So 
he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  into  the  par- 
lour of  his  small  but  comfortable  domun. 

There  was  something  in  the  ur  of  that  room, 
something  she  felt  but  could  not  describe,  whieh 
touched  a  cord  in  Ruth's  heart;  aud  made  the 
tears  roll  down  her  cheeks.  Aud  yet  the  roon 
had  nothing  remarkable  in  it.  The  furniture  was  of 
the  plainest  description ;  but  so  clean*  The  narrow 
arm  chair,  in  which  the  old  man  sat,  with  its 
threadbare  covering ;  the  scanty  red  moreen  car- 
tains  of  the  windows  ;  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  all  this,  unless  it  might  be  the  visible  £u!t 
of  the  economy  which  her  dear  old  friend  was 
obliged  to  practise— for  he  had  become  her  "dear 
friend"  during  her  eight  months'  residence  in  the 
beautiful  island. 

Now  Ruth  had  formerly  occupied  a  very  high  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  and  had  lived  in  great  splendour ; 
and  althougli  she  cared  little  for  gold,  and  gems, 
and  fine  furniture,  houses,  and  dresses,  still  she 
liked  those  whom  she  luved  to  have  them ;  and 
she  looked  on  the  meagre  lodging  of  the  good 
old  man  as  utterly  unworthy  of  him.  But  it  is 
useless  speculating  on  the  causes  which  made 
Ruth  cry  so  bitterly ;  one  thing  alone  is  oertam, 
and  that  one  thing  b,  that  she  did  cry  until  she 
began  to  think  how  selfish  she  was  thus  to  give 
way  to  her  grief ;  then  she  reasoned  with  hexsdf, 
and,  as  usual,  she  conquered  herself. 

She  sat  for  some  hours  with  Evan  Gell,  and  she 
must  have  told  him  something  of  great  import,  for 
she  persuaded  him  to  do  that  which  at  first  he 
refused  to  do,  to  come  that  night  and  many  Grace 
to  Bertram  Holt. 

Ruth  left  the  clergyman's  house,  and  instead  of 
going  home  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  for  it  was 
nearly  teu  o'clock,  she  bent  her  steps  to  the  town 
of  Samsey.  Lights  were  blazing  in  the  shops ; 
groups  of  men  were  standing  and  talking ;  women 
whispering  or  laughing  as  the  case  might  be.  An 
unusual  stir  seemed  to  prevail  in  the  place,  for  all 
appeared  to  be  speaking  on  one  topic.  Ruth's 
thick  black  veil  hid  her  face  from  the  passers  by, 
bat  it  was  not  thick  enough  to  hide  one  hideous 
placard  which  was  pasted  against  the  wall  in  the 
full  clear  moonlight,  which  made  everything  as 
bright  as  day. 

Her  feet  clung  to  the  ground ;  she  could  go  no 
further;  there  she  stood  shrinking  before  it,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  one  horrible  word  whieh  in 
letters  of  giant  size  glared  on  her — that  one  word 
was  "Murder." 

One  wish,  one  thought — to  tear  down  Uiat 
paper — to  have,  to  hold,  to  hide  it.  For  onoe 
Fortune  favoured  her.  A  horse,  at  mad  speed, 
dashed  down  the  street,  the  rider  dragged  after 
him,  his  foot  holding  by  the  stirrup  alone.    Death 
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was  iu  that  horse's  pace,  and  the  crowd  tamed  to 
gase  on  the  dread  sight,  and  followed  iu  riotous 
olamoar  on  the  heels  of  the  frantic  beast.  When 
thej  retunied,  the  placard  was  no  longer  on  the 
wall,  and  Ruth's  swift  feet  were  bearing  her 
quickly  home.  What  would  she  not  have  given 
for  that  wild  horse's  speed  ? — but  she  had  only  her 
own  trembling  limbs  to  depend  on,  and  although 
the  ran  as  quickly  as  she  could,  she  seemed  to 
make  no  progress. 

As  she  approached  her  home,  she  was  struck  by 
the  unusual  sight  of  two  men,  who,  avoiding  the 
dear  moonlight,  as  if  to  shun  observation,  still 
teemed  to  be  keeping  a  very  close  watch  over  the 
cottage.  With  Euth  it  was  the  determination,  the 
work  of  a  moment,  to  turn  out  of  the  path  she  was 
following,  and  take  one,  or  rather  force  one, 
through  the  hedge  which  separated  the  enclosed 
field,  or  bog,  from  the  road.  This  bog  was 
unknown  as  a  path,  as  it  was  not  considered  safe ; 
bat  Huth  knew,  that  by  keeping  close  to  the 
hedge,  and  avoiding  the  centre,  she  could  reach 
the  cottage  in  safety  by  the  mountain  path. 
She  was  now  so  close  to  the  men  that  she  could 
hear  all  they  said.  The  hedge  alone  divided  her 
from  them. 

"  We'll  have  the  bird  to-morrow,  and  the  five 
hundred  will  be  ours.  Pity  we  can't  get  her  to- 
night, but  she  can't  get  off." 

fluth  .waited  to  hear  no  more.  In  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  at  home.  And  what 
a  sight  met  her  eyes.  Grace  in  a  state  of  help- 
less terror,  clinging  to  Bertram,  suggesting  dangers 
which  were  not,  overlooking  those  which  were. 
Bertram  sometimes  soothing,  sometimes  angry — 
with  a  face  of  despair,  driven  almost  mad,  the 
brandy  bottle  near  him,  bespeaking  the  cheating 
source  from  which  he  sought  to  draw  consolation  ; 
the  clergyman  trying  in  vain  to  calm  these  un- 
schooled human  hearts. 

But  there  was  one  other  in  the  room  whom  we 
have  foi^tten  to  mention ;  and  this  one  was  the 
old  servant  of  the  house,  who  had  lived  in  the 
family  from  his  childhood — a  seemingly  hard, 
harsh,  unfeeling  being,  who  loved  naught  on  earth 
—save  perhaps  Ruth.  Almost  without  a  human 
sympathy,  he  lived  unloving  and  unloved.  Re- 
pulsive to  all  save  Ruth — repelled  by  all  except 
her. 

Such  was  Herman  Gotlieb,  the  old  German 
servant  of  the  Nevilles.  His  wife  had  been  Ruth*s 
foster  mother,  hence  the  affection  of  Herman  for 
the  child,  perhaps.  This  same  wife  was  also  in 
the  household  of  the  sisters ;  indeed,  this  old  pair, 
ehosen  for  their  fidelity  to  be  their  attendants, 
formed  their  whole  retinue ;  for,  as  seclusion  was 
the  object  of  their  Manx  residence,  all  pomp 
which  would  hare  defeated  the  proposed  end  was 
avoided. 

Herman  was  standing  in  tlie  comer  of  the  room 
and  looking  with  cynical  eyes  at  the  group  before 
Mm,  when  Ruth  entered.  Her  hasty,  agitated 
piaimer  struck  him,  and  he  advanced  to  meet  her. 


"  Liebchen  fraulein?^  Ho  frequently  addressed 
her  thus— frequently  spoke  to  her  in  this  familiar 
way,  while  his  manner  was  invariably  respectful  to 
an  extreme.  "There  is  something  amiss— some- 
thing to  weary  the  dear  mistress ;"  and  that  ill- 
grained  face  looked  human  in  its  sympathy  with 
Ruth's  evident  suffering. 

"  Herman,  come  with  me  to  the  next  room,  I 
want  your  advice  ;  Grace  be  calm — Mr.  Gell,  in 
ten  minutes  I  will  be  with  you,  and  then  the 
sooner  the  ceremony  is  performed  the  better. 
Bertram,  come  with  me." 

She  walked  across  the  little  passage  and 
entered  a  room  on  the  opposite  side,  her  com- 
panions, those  whom  she  had  called,  accompanying 
her. 

"  Bertram !  look  here !"  and  she  drew  the  pla- 
card from  her  pocket ;  "  the  reward  is  large — 
£500 — large  enough  to  tempt  the  bloodhounds  to 
an  energetic  and  successful  search."  He  started 
as  she  uttered  th^  word  successful.  "  Successful 
I  said ;"  and  she  told  him  what  she  had  heard 
from  the  two' men  she  had  seen  hovering  near  the 
cottage.  "Don't  tell  her  of  this,"  she  continued, 
"  but  urge  on  her  the  necessity  of  departure  as 
soon  as  the  marriage  vows  are  spoken  by  you  both. 
Bertram  she  must — shall  go  to  night." 

"  And  you  ?  you  will  go  with  us  P" 

Ruth  hesitated.  "  Not  v)ith  you,  I  must  re- 
main and  still  suspicion ;  no  entreaties  Bertram — 
I  am  as  firm  on  this  as  on  all  other  points.  Her- 
man, you  will  accompany  your  lady  on  her  way 
— for  my  sake  Herman" — for  she  saw  the  hard 
lips  forming  a  denial — you  will  take  her  and 
her  husband  —  and  she  laid  a  stress  upon  the 
word,  across  tlie  mountain  ;  you  know  each 
path  well — put  the  ponies  to  their  ablest  speed, 
for  before  the  morning  dawns,  you  must  be  here 
again,  and  ease  my  anxious  heart  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  my  sister  is  many  miles  away  on  the 
Irish  Sea.  The  cutter  lies  in  a  creek  three  miles 
from  Peel.  Now  go  and  look  to  the  ponies,  Her- 
man ;  give  them  an  additional  meal  of  corn  to 
strengthen  them  for  this  night's  work." 

With  a  ?ullen  look,  Gotlieb  left  the  room  to  do 
her  bidding.  Then  she  turned  to  Bertram. 
"  Now,"  she  said,  as  she  took  his  hand  and  drew 
him  with  her ;  "  one  more  caution ;  watch  Her- 
man. When  once  mounted,  hurry  on  your  horses, 
do  not  stop,  do  not  draw  rein  until  you  reach  tho 
cutter ;  once  on  board  you  are  safe,  but  get  there 
speedily.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  mistrust  Her- 
man." 

In  half  an  hour  more,  Grace  was  the  wife  of 
Bertram  Holt;  there  they  stood  that  wedded 
pair — wedded  so  strangely,  on  the  eve  of  banish- 
ment for  life  from  their  country,  their  friends ; 
everything  they  had  knowu  from  childhood — the 
one  under  a  foul  and  heavy  charge — made  almost 
certainty  by  the  weight  of  evidence  against  her ; 
the  other  with  his  false  heart  only  half  given  to 
her  whom  he  had  so  sworn  to  love  and  cherish. 

The  sisters  went  to  thtir  pommon  bed-room  and 
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entered  it  together  for  the  last  time.     Ruth  eat 
down  on  the  bed,  and  drew  Grace  near  her. 

'<  Grace,*'  she  said,  and  the  qairering  lip  told 
how  much  she  felt  the  sorrow  of  the  present  hour. 
'*  I  will  not  in  this  moment  deceive  yon  by  even  a 
cheating  hope;  this,  my  lost  sister,  is  the  last 
night  we  ever  meet.  In  Australia  yon  will  be  un- 
known ;  this  terrible  charge  will  no  longer  haunt ' 
you  there ;  one  word  Grace ;  I  charge  yon  by  all 
jon  hold  sacred,  by  this  our  last  interview,  by  the 
love  our  poor  mother  bore  to  each,  to  tell  me  now 
the  truth.  Did  your  helpless  babe  meet  death  at 
jour  hands  V* 

"  No ;  solemnly  I  swear  that  I  know  no  more 
how  it  died  than  you  do.  There  has  been  foul 
treachery  at  work  Ruth,  for  when  I  woke  on  that 
dreadful  morning  and  saw  the  child  dead  by  my 
aide ;  my  own  hands  and  dress  stained ;  the  knife, 
the  evidence  of  the  crime,  before  me ;  I  thought 
some  one  must  have  entered  my  room  during  the 
night  and  done  the  horrid  deed  ;  but  my  door  was 
locked  as  I  had  left  it^  therefore  I  saw  that  inch 
oould  not  be  the  case.  Then  a  dreadful  suspicion 
crossed  my  mind.  Could  it  be,  I  though^  that 
•ome  devil  bad  urged  me  in  my  sleep,  from  the 
frolic  of  a  crazy  brain,  to  the  crime  of  murder  ? 
and  I  trembled,  not  at  the  crime,  but  at  the  conse- 
quences of  that  crime.  I  saw  the  trial,  the  dis- 
grace, the  shame — ^yes,  Ruth,  the  shame — for 
although  I  had  been  so  shameless,  I  feared  it 
when  it  came  in  that  form.  To  escape  this  terror, 
forgetful  of  the  power  of  truth,  forgetful  of  the 
power  of  Him  who  could  make  that  truth  apparent, 
I  suggested  the  lie  which  defeated  its  own  aim, 
and  made  me  appear  the  culprit  whose  doom  I 
sought  to  shun.  I  said  that  in  the  dead  of  night, 
unheard  by  me,  some  villain  must  have  entered  by  the 
window  and  taken  the  poor  babe's  life.  I  broke  the 
window  to  give  colour  to  the  tale,  but  in  my  haste 
I  forgot  to  undo  the  fastening  which  must  have 
been  undone  had  any  entered  that  way.  I  forgot 
that  footsteps  must  have  been  found  under  the 
window  had  my  tale  been  true.  I  forgot  to  forge 
the  many  links  which  the  chain  of  falsehood  needs 
to  uphold  it.  But  Ruth,  let  all  the  world  curse 
me  with  the  name  of  murderess,  if  you  only  think 
me  innocent.  The  day  will  come  when  that  inno- 
cence will  appear;  then,  if  not  now,  you  will 
believe  me ;  it  may  be  not  till  then." 

But  Ruth  did  believe  her.  The  horrid  mystery 
remained  a  mystery  still — an  inexplicable  fact — 
but  in  Ruth's  mind  the  stain  of  blood  no  longer 
rested  on  her  sister*s  soul. 

She  did  not  understand  how  Grace  could  be 
innocent,  for  the  evidence  produced  against  her  at 
the  inquest  had  been  conclusive;  but  Ruth, 
casting  doubt  and  evidence  aside,  believed  Grace 
innocent. 

True,  the  window  had  been  broken,  but  the  fact 
of  the  fragments  of  glass  having  been  found 
on  the  outside  of  that  window,  proved  that 
the  fracture  had  been  done  on  the  inside.  Besides, 
the  bolt  which  secured  the  window,  as  Grace  her- 


self stated,  was  not  unfastened,  bo  that  it  wasitt- 
possible,  utterly  impoesible,  for  anj  one  to  have 
entered  that  way.  Then  the  suspicion  fell,  and 
with  apparently  good  cause,  on  the  wretdied 
mother,  who,  unfortunately,  had  oiilj  too  mneh 
reason  to  wish  the  helpl«s  being  who  <fwed  its 
life  to  her  removed  from  this  world  ;  for  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  her — a  shame.  Grace  I^eville,  tin 
descendant  of  a  noble  family — the  scion  of  a  proud 
old  house,  had  forgotten  idl — her  station,  famfly 
— all,  in  her  affection  for  the  worthless  Bertram 
Holt.  But  to  the  present  of  our  tale  again.  The 
night  was  far  passing  away,  and  even  Ruth  feared 
to  break  the  parting  interview,  feared  to  hasten 
the  last  few  moments  she  should  ever  spend  with 
that  dear  sister.  So  there  she  sat,  clasping  poor 
Grace  closely  to  her. 

"  Ruth !  there  is  a  subject  on  which  I  hare 
never  spoken  to  you,  one  that  I  cannot  still  he 
silent  on,  now  that  I  am  gtnng  from  you  for  ever. 
Ruth,  even  above  this  horrid  chai^  above  the 
terrors  that  have  crossed  our  path,  comes  oae 
thought,"  (she  hung  her  head  and  withdrew  her- 
self from  her  sister's  arms,)  "  Ruth,  tell  me  that 
you  forgive  me  for  my  sin  towards  you,  for 
blighting  your  dear  life;  taking  from  you  the 
very  sun  of  its  existence,  Bertram.  Ion  loved 
him ;  and  he  loved  you— ere  I  in  an  evil  hoir 
came  between  ye ;  sister,  kiss  me  and  tell  me  you 
forgive  me  for  this ;  Ruth,  I  cannot,  will  not  leave 
you  until  I  have  your  pardon." 

Ruth  shook  like  a  fluttering  leaf.  Alas !  ikai 
affection  had  been  the  one  ineffaceable  phase  of 
her  life,  for  their  engagement  had  continued  for 
years — had  been  formed — spoken  of  by  their 
parents  in  their  infancy — had  twined  its^f  into 
every  action  of  her  life.  She  had  lived  for  Ber- 
tram only  ;  the  books  he  liked  she  read ;  the  ac- 
complishments he  admired  she  excelled  in — he 
was  her  earthly  idol;  for  her  affection  almost 
assumed  the  shape  of  idolatry,  until  with  one  blow 
every  hope,  thought,  belief,  was  destroyed,  and 
she  saw  Bertram  Holt  iu  his  true  colours,  as  a 
worthless  and  heartless  hypocrite. 

Grace  waited  for  her  sister's  words,  bnt  waited 
in  vain.  Ruth  oould  not  speak  on  this  one  8td>- 
ject;  but  she  clasped  her  sister  to  her  again  and 
again — and  kissed  the  pardon  she  could  not  trust 
her  voice  to  utter. 

Not  one  moment  now  was  to  be  lost;  the 
horses  were  led  into  the  mountain  path,  and  Grsee 
stepped  from  the  cottage  door,  whidi  for  maay 
months  had  been  her  home  and  shelter.  Ruth, 
pale  as  death,  led  her  on ;  the  stillness  of  the 
night  was  such  that  their  voices  were  sunk  to  a 
whisper,  lest  any  walking  in  the  neighbovrhood 
should  hear  them.  They  turned  into  a  path  ent 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  gradual^  widesed 
until  it  emerged  into  the  broad  road  wbidi  kd 
across  the  mountain. 

Suddenly  a  shout — a  horrid  shout  of  hum 
voices — met  their  ear ;  shridca — ^yells — the  cries  of 
an  infuriated  rabble. 
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"On,  Graoe,  on  for  life— nay,  never  stop  to  say 
arewell — hear  you  those  shrieks.  Bertram,  in 
ik>d'8  name  mount  her  on  the  black  horse — it 
8  the  swiftest.  Herman — why  do  you  tarry? 
^ou  will  kill  Mtf  if  aught  happens  to  her.  Bertram 
-gallop  for  life  or  death."  But  her  yoice  was 
ilmost  lost  in  the  mad  yells  which  grew  louder 
md  nearer  every  moment. 

"Grace — leave  go  my  neck— yon  must — you 
ihall  away — they  clamour  for  your  blood ;  Grace, 
[  implore  you  leave  me." 

"  Eutli,  come  with  me.  I  will  not  leave  you 
io  their  rage  and  fury,  twice  to  destroy  you,  to 
i»ck  your  mind  first,  blight  its  peace,  and  now 
leave  your  poor  fragile  frame  to  the  savage  fury 
)f  that  horrid  crowd.  Ruth,  I  will  die  with  yon, 
3ut  never  leave  you.  How  do  you  know  they 
»ai  for  me  r 

Ruth  drew  the  fatal  placard  from  her  pocket. 
There  was  the  one  word  still ;  the  reward,  all 
there  before  her.  But  the  yells  increased  more 
md  more ;  the  cottage  was  surrounded,  the  doors 
)C8icgccL  With  a  desperate  effort  Ruth  dragged 
he  encircling  arms  of  Grace  away ;  by  force  she 
vas  lifted  on  to  the  horse ;  in  another  moment 
Bertram  and  old  Herman  were  mounted,  and  the 
galloping  of  the  steeds'  feet  was  soon  lost  in  the 
thouts  of  the  yelling  crowd. 

Bat  now  Ruth*s  attention  was  directed  to  the 
sottage,  for  execrations  and  expressions  of  disap- 
pointed rage  burst  from  the  rabble.  Their  prey 
lad  escaped  them,  gone  they  knew  not  whither. 
Pursuit  was  their  next  thought,  and  acting  on 
ihat  thought,  they  turned  into  the  path  where 
ftuth  stood.  There  she  was  before  them — there 
—and  with  a  cry  of  exultation  the  ringleaders 
sprang  forward  and  seized  her ;  hurrying  her  on ; 
oading  her  with  abuse,  shouting  in  her  ears  each 
soorse  and  brutal  epithet.  And  Ruth  bore  it  all ; 
'or  she  saw  that  their  mistake — the  mistake  of 
napposing  they  had  the  real  culprit  —  would 
^ectoally  screen  Grace,  would  give  her  ample 
^ne  to  escape — so  she  walked  on  with  her  savage 
conductors,  speaking  no  word,  utteftig  no  sound, 
tjoicing — yes,  rejoicing  in  the  part  she  was  play- 
ng.  Into  her  cottage,  into  her  own  little  parlour. 
They  plaoed  her  in  a  chair,  they  bound  her  to  it ; 
lome  dozen  of  the  ruffians  remained  in  the  room 
inth  her,  their  coarse  language  ringing  in  her  ears, 
;beir  ribald  mirth  calling  the  hot  blood  to  her 
?ale  cheek. 

A  detachment  of  the  party  had  gone  to  Douglas 
^th  the  news  of  her  capture,  and  now  they 
waited  but  the  arrival  of  the  proper  authorities,  to 
jonvey  her  to  Castle  Rushen.  And  she  knew  all 
Ihis,  and  sat  there  still,  calm,  unconcerned,  un- 
Wtering.  A  few  hours  more  and  she  would  tell 
ber  own  tale ;  it  might  be  believed  or  not — she 
scarcely  cared ;  but  those  few  hours  would  save 
^er  sister,  so  there  she  remained  among  that  law- 
^  crew.  Her  quiet  dignity  seemed  even  to  awe 
them,  for  by  degrees  their  loathsome  jokes  ceased, 
uid  only  a  few  remarks  mingled  with  some  oaths. 


(for  these  had  become  part  of  their  natural  langu- 
age, and  they  had  lost  a  sense  of  the  sin  in  the 
frequency  of  the  repetition),  fell  from  them.  So 
went  the  night  away ;  a  night  which  set  its  brand 
on  the  brain  of  Ruth  Neville — the  memory  of  which 
dung  to  her  while  life  lasted,  turning  her  dark 
hair  to  silver,  planting  deep  furrows  on  her  brow ; 
and  transforming  her  at  once  from  youth  to  the 
premature  old  age  of  sorrow. 

Daylight  came  at  last,  and  with  daylight  the 
officials,  who  were  to  convey  Ruth  to  Castle 
Rushen.  ^nd  Herman  P  He  had  not  returned,  so 
Ruth  was  still  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
fugitives. 

"  Your  name  is  Neville,  Ma*am." 

It  was  a  constable,  or  some  other  legal  person, 
who  thus  addressed  her.  Ruth  did  not  know  who 
he  was,  she  was  anxious  only  about  Grotlieb,  for 
he  ought  to  have  been  back ;  so  she  answered  me- 
chanically, "Yes." 

Then  came  some  other  questions,  then  some 
painful  legal  explanation  or  form,  and  then  Ruth 
stepped  into  the  car  which  was  waiting  for  her, 
and  telling  Amalia,  Herman's  old  wife,  to  follow 
her  as  soon  as  he  returned,  set  off  for  Castle 
Rushen. 

As  the  carriage  reached  the  top  of  Laxey  Hill, 
Ruth  looked  over  the  calm  waters  of  tlie  Irish  Sea. 
A  vessel — a  cutter — her  masts  bending  under  a 
load  of  canvas,  stood  boldly  out  to  sea.  Ruth 
knew  that  small  craft  well,  and  she  could  hardly 
help  an  expression  of  joy  as  she  caught  sight  of  it. 
Could  those  on  board  have  seen  how,  and  where- 
fore she  was  there  watching  them — their  expres- 
sions would  have  taken  anything  but  the  semblance 
of  joy.  But  the  fate  of  those  two  sisters  was  but 
an  epitome  of  the  world*s  justice — the  innocent 
jolted  uneasily  over  its  rough  roads,  the  guilty 
gliding  smoothly  over  its  sunlit  waters. 

That  night  Ruth  sat  alone  in  her  cell  at  Castle 
Rushen.  Money  had  procured  her  some  additional 
comfort  in  the  way  of  food  and  furniture,  but  it 
was  a  horrible  place  for  one  so  young  and  good. 

Some  one  craved  to  see  her ;  and  the  request 
being  accompanied  with  the  usual  order  for  admit- 
tance, was  granted,  and  Herman  Gotlieb  entered. 
He  was  changed,  utterly  changed,  in  aspect 
during  the  last  few  hours.  He  avoided  her  glance, 
did  not  address  her,  but  stood  gloomily  beside  her. 
There  was  a  turnkey  in  the  room,  and  Ruth  could 
not  speak  as  she  wished ;  could  not  ask  distinctly  all 
she  wanted  to  know  ;  so  she  was  obliged  to  veil 
her  questions,  and  be  content  with  ambiguous  an- 
swers. 

"  Did  you  leave  all  well,  Herman  P" 

He  bent  his  head,  as  his  grey  eye  rested  on  her, 
and  told  her  all  she  asked. 

"  Have  you  been  home  ?  But  of  course  you 
have,  or  you  would  not  know  where  to  find  me.** 

How  difficult  it  is  to  talk^  when  a  third  person 
mars  the  intercourse  we  wish  to  hold  with  one 
with  whom  we  have  some  object  of  more  than 
common  interest.     We  pause— and  then  begin — 
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and  pause  again — and  then  utter  some  co.nmon- 
placc  remark,  wliicb  means  nothing,  and  Knys  no- 
thiDg,  while  our  heart  is  bursting  with  the  one 
thought  we  long  to  utter ! 

Thus  was  it  now.  Ruth  longed  to  ask  Got- 
lieb  how  poor  Grao^  had  fared— and  Gotlicb  longed 
to  say  something  to  Ruth  :  but  the  turnkey  was 
there,  so  both  Ruth  and  Gotlieb  were  obliged  to 
be  sileut  for  that  day  at  least.  But  a  thought  had 
struck  Ruth — a  thought  she  determined  to  act  on. 
Money,  she  bad  no  doubt,  would  purchase  a  few 
moments*  seclusion,  therefore  she  asked  Gotlieb 
for  her  purse.  He  understood  her,  and  replied 
that  be  would  return  with  it  on  the  following 
momiog. 

And  the  following  day  be  came ;  and  a  few 
golden  pieces  purchased  the  absence  of  the  turn- 
key, and  then  Ruth  could  talk  to  Herman  without 
reserve. 

"My  sister,  Gotlieb?" 

"  She  left  within  two  hours  of  your  parting  from 
her,  ond  by  this  time  is  crossing  the  Atlantic,  far 
from  all  pursuers.  Let  her  rest.  I  must  speak 
of  yourself.  You  must  no  longer  lie  here.  The 
mistake  can  now  be  rectified — the  truth  owned.'* 

•'  Are  you  sure  she  is  safe  ?*' 

"  Not  quite.  The  *  Sea-bird '  may  be  detamed 
in  Liverpool.^  We  cannot  be  sure  that  she  is  safe 
till  the  cutter  returns." 

"  When  will  the  cutter  return  P** 

"  When  your  sister  and  her  husband  have  sailed, 
such  were  my  orders.'* 

*'  Then  I  remain  here  until  such  time." 

She  was  inflexible,  and  Herman  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  her.  That  evening,  the  cutter  was  again 
on  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  brought  in- 
telligence of  the  embarkation  of  Grace  and  her 
husband. 

Then  Ruth  consented  that  the  truth  should  be 
known.  There  was  great  indignation — a  general 
outcry— but  the  indignation  and  the  outcry  were 
futile.  It  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  Ruth 
was  not  the  person  against  whom  the  warrant  had 
been  granted ;  therefore  she  could  no  longer  be  de- 
tained. So  she  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  law 
lost  a  victim;  the  lawyers  lost  a  case;  those 
bloodhounds  who  had  taken  her  lost  their  re- 
ward. 

But  the  Isle  of  Man  was  now  no  place  for  Ruth. 
On  a  cold  grey  rooming,  when  the  sea  and  horizon 
both  look  of  the  same  leaden  hue,  and  the  earth 
is  a  stranger  to  the  warm  sunbeam — she  left. 
The  wind  was  blowing  keenly,  and  as  she  ap- 
proached Douglas  it  was  whispered  that  there 
would  be  danger  in  crossing  to  Liverpool.  Ruth 
cared  nothing  for  danger  on  her  own  account,  but 
she  had  no  right  to  peril  the  lives  of  the  old  ser- 
vants who  attended  her.  So  she  appealed  to  them, 
and  gave  them  the  choice  of  crossmg  that  day, 
or  delaying  their  departure  until  the  morrow. 

Herman  decided  on  the  former  plan,  and  his 
wife,  as  a  matter  of  course,  coincided  in  the  deci- 
sion.   The  luggage  was  therefore  put  on  board 


the  packet,  and  iu  a  short  time  Douglas  was  but  a 
distant  speck. 

But  the  Captain  now  looked  grave  and  anxious, 
for  the  vessel  could  make  no  way.  The  wind 
howled  horribly — great  waves  came  rolling  in  like 
monsters  ready  to  destroy  the  fated  vessel.  The 
bright  forked  lightnings  played  through  the  murky 
clouds  as  if  all  creation  had  been  given  up  to 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  their  mad  gambols. 

The  waves  looked  black — black  as  night — t 
sea  of  ink — with  white  crested  monsters  danciBg 
here  and  there  in  mocking  glee. 

A  shriek — for  one  monstrous  billow  had  struck 
the  vessel.     She  trembled — shivered — recoiled. 

It  was  a  moment  of  horror,  but  it  passed ;  and 
as  she  recovered  from  the  fearful  shock,  she  again 
held  on  her  course—  if  that  could  be  called  "  hold- 
ing on  "  which  was  merely  remaining  as  an  almost 
stationary  mark  for  the  wild  lury  of  the  waves. 

And  now  there  was  a  whisper  of  dismay,  for  the 
engine  firea  were  out,  and  the  poor  di  abied  vessel 
seemed  but  a  mere  wreck.  Another  moment  and 
the  horrible  cry,  of  "  a  leak  "  was  beard,  and  all 
hands  were  ordered  to  the  pumps ;  the  water  was 
deepening  in  the  hold.  Work  as  the  sailors  would, 
the  leakage  gained  on  them ;  the  packet  was  filling 
fast ;  if  she  could  only  hold  on  a  little,  Li?erpool 
mi^hl  be  gained,  but  the  tide  bad  turned,  and  was 
now  against  her. 

Ruth  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  sinking  vessel, 
calm,  but  not  unconcerned ;  she  never  was  uncon- 
cerned for  the  miseries  of  others.  She  looked  at 
those  straining  seamen,  and  she  thought  of  the 
wives,  the  little  ones  who  depended  on  them  for 
support — and  ahe  wept,  wept  for  the  sorrow  she 
saw  might  be.  Then  she  beard  her  name  pro- 
nounced in  a  strange,  low  tone,  and  turning,  she 
beheld  Gotlieb. 

"  Miss  Ruth,  dear  lady,  dear  mistress — ^I  would 
speak  with  you." 

She  was  alarmed,  and  fancied  the  terrors  of  the 
storm  had  scared  him,  for  he  looked  so  wild  and  hag- 
gard. 

"  Come  this  way,  I  have  much  to  say  to  you— 
a  horrid  secret  to  cast  off  my  soul,  for  if  I  mis- 
take not  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  eternity." 

He  drew  her  to  the  end  of  the  vessel,  holding 
her  firmly,  for  the  sea  rolled  fearfully.  . 

"  Gotlieb  r* — and  she  tried  to  drag  her  arm  from 
his  grasp — but  he  grasped  it  more  firmly  still. 

"  Don't  fear,  dear  lady,'*  he  said,  "  I  wouU  not 
harm  yon,  although  there  is  blood  upon  this  band 
already." 

"Gotlieb!" 

"  Nay,  do  not  start ;  you  must  hear  the  tale  I 
have  to  tell.  Something  whispers  to  me  that  I 
may  ne'er  reach  yon  distant  coast,  something  told  me 
the  same  when  I  was  in  our  island  home.  Look 
here,"  (and  he  drew  a  sealed  packet  from  his  coat) 
"  in  this  you  have  the  account  of  that  night's  bloody 
work,  when  your  sister's  infant  child  received  it< 
death-wound."     ^'^'^'^^^^ 

Ruth  seized  the  packet  eagerly.     It  bofe  tlie 
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impress  of  the  old  clergyman's  seal,  and  a  pen- 
cillv  d  paragraph  on  the  cover  from  him,  stating 
that,  although  he  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  con- 
tents, Herman  had  sworn  to  their  truth. 

*'  Gotlieb,  how  did  this  come  into  your  posses- 
won,  and  who  is  the  murderer  P" 

••  I  wrote  that  paper ;  it  is  my  own  confession — 
for  the  murderer  stands  before  you." 

She  recoiled  from  him. 

"You,  Gotlieb — and  wherefore ?— what  harm 
oould  that  poor  babe  have  done  you  P*' 

"  None.  But  I  hated  the  mother  and  her  para- 
mour, and  I  swore  to  have  my  revenge  on  them. 
I  hated  her  for  she  had  broken  your  heart.  I 
bated  him  for  he  had  been  false  to  you.  I  hated 
both  for  their  joint  crime  of  bringing  disgrace  on 
the  good  old  name.  I  entered  her  room  that  night 
with  a  false  key — for  hers  was  withdrawn  from 
the  lock — I  told  her  to  do  that,  persuading  her 
that  it  was  safer.  She  slept  soundly — for  I  had 
ensured  that  also — her  evening  meal  had  been 
dragged.  I  painted  her  face  and  hands  with  her 
dii]d*8  blood,  for  I  meant  the  suspicion  to  fall  on 
her,  and  I  would  have  given  my  life  to  see  Jicr 
kang.  She  was  proud  and  haughty,  and  she  never 
^oke  to  me  as  you  did — and  then — when  she  took 
yonr  place  with  him,  I  swore  she  should  rue  it 
bitterly.** 

For  one  moment  he  stood  silently  beside  her — 
as  if  he  expected  her  to  speak.  Then — ere  she 
ooald  stay  him,  a  bound — a  plunge — and  the  boil- 
ing aea  closed  over  him  for  ever.  It  was  ^impos- 
sible to  save  him,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
him  to  his  fate. 

And  now  the  ship  seemed  to  make  better  way, — 
tbe  sea  was  quieter.  The  sailors  worked  still  un- 
fl«ggiBgly»  but  the  success  of  their  efforts  would 
haTe  been  doubtful,  had  not  a  steam  tug  come  to 
their  assistance,  and  dragged  the  vessel  safely  up 
the  Mersey. 

Ten  years  passed,  and  we  had  undertaken  a 
pedestrian  tour  through  North  Wales.  We  were 
saantering  near  the  foot  of  Snowdon  one  evening, 
when  we  met  a  lady  walking  silently,  sadly  along 
the  road.  There  was  something  which  reminded 
US  of  days  gone  by — of  scenes  perhaps,  of  other 
lands  and  other  days — and,  with  an  uncontrollable 
iropolse,  wc  bent  our  steps  in  the  same  direction  as 
hers.  She  was  so  closely  veiled  that  we  could 
not  see  her  face,  but  she  very  soon  came  to  a.  small 
cottage  (which,  as  we  imagined  she  would)  she 
entered. 

Now,  we  thought,  the  veil  will  be  raised ;  what 
excuse 4ave  we  for  entering  P  A  glass  of  water. 
Good.     It  will  do.     So  we  went  in  boldly,  and  as 


boldly  asked  fer  that  which  we  did  not  want. 
A  glance  at  that  now  unveiled  face — and  it  was 
the  very  face  which  for  ten  years  we  had  thought 
of  by  day,  dreamt  of  by  night — the  face  of  dear 
Ruth  Neville  ;  and  her  bright  smile — and  her  scar- 
let blush  told  us  the  meeting  was  as  welcome  to 
her  as  to  us. 

She  was  very  much  changed;  but  the  kind 
thoughtful  face  wore  its  old  expression.  Her  voice 
had  its  own  peculiar  tone,  and  there  was  the  same 
graceful  movement  and  gesture— for  Ruth,  like 
her  sister,  was  very* graceful. 

She  told  us  she  was  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  a  paradise  of  a  cottage  ;  and  she  invited 
us  to  come  and  see  her ;  but  she  said  she  had  many 
more  visits  to  pay  ere  she  could  return,  and  we 
must  even  go  with  her  and  pay  them,  or  wait  while 
she  went  and  paid  them  alone.  We  preferred  going 
with  her,  and  so  we  went ;  and  stood  stupidly 
and  uselessly  by  in  each  cottage  she  entered — 
staring  at  her  as  she  spoke  her  words  of  love  and 
kindness. 

How  the  village  children  loved  her !  She  was 
friend,  mother,  companion  to  them.  Were  they 
sick  ? — her  shoulder  was  the  pillow  for  each  feverish 
head.  Were  they  well  and  merry  P  She  joined  in 
their  roiith,  and  made  that  mirth  more  mirthful. 
Her  life  was  happy,  because  useful ;  there  was  no 
sickly,  sentimental  sorrowing,  no  maudlin  repining 
about,  or  allusion  to,  blighted  hopes  and  misplaced 
affection,  to  an  existence  whose  whole  peace  had 
been  destroyed ;  no  pondering  over  what  "  had 
been,"  "  might  have  been ;"  Ruth  Neville  was  a 
noble-hearted  woman,  conducting  herself  nobly 
in  every  phase  of  her  eventful  life. 

And  now  we  whisper  one  little  secret.  For  ten 
long  years  we  had  a  lingering  hope  that  Ruth 
Neville  might  some  day  be  Ruth  Neville  no  longer. 
And  so  one  day  we  told  her,  but  she  shook  her 
little  head — and  muttered  some  nonsense  about 
"  many  more  worthy  in  the  world,"  which  we  did 
not  believe  one  bit. 

We  should  have  been  very  miserable  at  the 
shake  of  the  head — but  her  own  bright  smile  played 
around  her  mouth,  and  negativing  the  shake,  bade 
us  hope — and  we  do  hope — hope  anxiously  for  the 
day  when,  at  God's  altar,  we  shall  take  Ruth  Neville 
for  our  own,  dear,  glorious  wife. 

And,  moreover,  the  day  is  not  far  off,  we 
fancy — for  we  think  we  heard  another  whisper— 
and  the  whisper  was — 

"  Not  yet,  dear  Ralph.  Let  the  bright  spring 
come  first,  this  dreary  winter  pass.  *TwiU  metaphor 
my  life,  Ralph — its  cold  and  sorrow  over — its  time 
of  sunny  gladness  coming." 
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TANGLED    TILK, 


•<  Mr.  wt  had  talk."— />r.  Johnson, 

"  Better  b«  an  outlaw  than  not  free.'*-> Jmm  Aral,  At  Onljf  Ont. 

"  The  hononrableat  part  of  ulk  is  to  ftve  the  occadon  ;  and  tlMQ  to  moderate  again,  sad  paaa  te 
Bmoon, 


noMarbat  •Iie.''-I«r4 


PLAGIARISM. 
The  elhics  of  Literary  Originality  have  yet  to  be 
settled.  Whoever  reads  aud  remembera  knows 
▼ery  well  that  correspondeDces,  even  of  a  close 
and  verbal  kind,  are  frequent  between  writers  of 
all  classes,  whom  mankind  have  long  ago,  and  for 
all  time,  admitted  to  the  highest  honours ;  and 
that  they  occur  so  frequently,  and  under  circum- 
stances so  equivocal,  that  the  question  of  origin  is, 
in  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  iudeterminable.  More- 
over, any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  thinking  as 
well  as  reading,  (whether  he  write  out  his  thoughts 
or  net,)  soon  discovers  enough  of  his  own  liability 
to  excogitate  ideas  which  have  been  produced 
before,  to  make  him  cautious  in  bringing  charges 
of  '*  plagiarism.**  If  the  same  thought  and  the 
same  illustration  occur  to  two  different  people,  a 
similar  form  of  expression  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  it  is  the  gratuitous  churlishness  of 
pedantry  to  take  for  granted  that  A,  who  says 
something  noticeable  in  almost  the  very  words  of 
B,  has  read  B.  It  is  quite  possible  he  may  never 
have  done  so.  The  writer  of  these  lines  has  been 
before  now  suspected  of  imitating  authors  whom 
he  has  never  seen — with  the  unfortunate  addition 
that  they  were  authors  whom  it  is  assumed  every 
reading  man  must  have  read.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  just  found  out  in  a  standard  philosophical 
work  to  which  he  will  not  now  more  particularly 
refer,  a  sentence  so  startlingly  like  one  of  his  own 
that,  until  he  had  ascertained  that  the  work  in 
question  was  written  several  years  ago,  he  suspected 
an  unconscious  appropriation — his  own  sentence 
having  occurred  in  a  casual  paper  which  was  rather 
freely  quoted  at  the  time.  He  could  greatly  mul- 
tiply such  instances,  from  his  own  experience  and 
that  of  literary  friends — instances,  that  is,  of  cor- 
respondence, minute  and  verbal,  in  cases  where 
appropriation,  conscious  or  unconscious,  was  abso- 
lutely impossible. 

But  it  is  certain  that  this  word  "  correspon- 
dences" does  not  suffice  to  cover  all  the  cases  in 
which  great  writers  have  produced  passages  like 
those  of  other  writers.  Malone  (I  have  not  read 
him,  but  I  quote  him  on  the  authority  of  Emerson) 
says  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  parts  of  Henry 
VI.,  that  "out  of  6,043  lines,  1,771  were  written 
by  some  author  preceding  Shakespeare ;  2,375  by 
him,  on  the  foundation  laid  by  his  predecessors ; 
while  1,899  were  entirely  his  own."  The  case  of 
Shakespeare,  as  re-creating  a  dramatic  literature 
(if  we  should  not  rather  say  creating  it),  was 
peculiar ;  and  so  was  that  of  Chaucer — also  in- 
stanced by  Mr.  Emerson.  But  often  there  is  a  cer- 
tain imoneiance  in  the  highest  order  of  minds  as  to 


where  their  material  comes  from.  In  tratbwe 
may  observe  that  the  man  of  genius  is  dbtiagaisbed 
by  two  characteristics — 1.  He  says  things  that 
never  were  said  before ;  2.  He  says  thmgs  that 
have  been  said  from  time  immemorial  hy  men  of 
genius.  A  third  characteristic  is  that  be  is  a 
constant  self  repeater.  No  writer  that  isvortli 
twopence  has  more  than  half-a-dozen  good  thiogi 
to  say,  and  these  he  keeps  on  turning  in  and  cot, 
and  applying  here  and  there  in  new  ways,  so  that 
the  profane  vulgar  fancy  he  is  propounding  noTcl- 
ties,  while  the  eli(e  (such  as  you  and  I)  and  himself 
know  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

After  all,  there  is  such  a  crime  as  pkgiansm 
recognised  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  and  in  very 
flagrant  cases  we  all  know  it  for  what  it  is.  Cole- 
ridge was  a  plagiarist  when  he  deliberately  cribbed 
from  Schelling.*  Sterne  was  a  plagiarist  vheD  he 
almost  copied  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Bat 
between  absolute  originality,  and  absolute  f^agia- 
rism,  there  is  a  wide  borderland  in  which  it  is  sot 
always  easy  to  And  the  right  word  for  cbaraeterising 
a  particular  instance  in  which  one  author  may  be, 
or  seem  to  be,  indebted  to  another.  The  folloviog 
observations  may  not  be  quite  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion : — 

I.  In  every  generation  there  will  probably  be  a 
large  number  of  writers — chiefly,  perhaps,  poetic 
writers — in  whom  facility  will  tread  rather  closely 
on  the  heels  of  genius,  without  the  presence  of  any 
great  amount  of  imaginative  faculty.  Writers  of 
this  stamp  will  be  likely  to  produce  from  the  re- 
sources of  their  own  minds  precisely  those  sorts  of 
ideas  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  good 
literature — ideas  which,  excellent  in  themselvc^ 
lie  very  much  upon  the  surface  of  the  topics  m 
nature  and  life  to  which  they  belong.  In  other 
words,  the  originality  of  such  minds  will  have  all 
the  appearance  of  borrowbg.  Gray  was  an  in- 
stance in  point.  Thomas  Wharton  is  another.  It 
has  been  said  that  "  every  line"  of  Gray's  Elegy, 
immortally  meritorious  as  it  is,  **  may  be  traced  io 
another."  The  real  truth  is,  not  that  Gray  stole 
his  ideas,  but  that  ho  hit  upon  such  ideas  in  the 
poetry  of  hv,  theme  as  poetic  minds  of  all  ranb 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  seize.  Hence,  h«  "^^ 
original  in  the  sense  of  not  being  a  plagiarist,  but 
not  original  in  the  sense  of  saying  things  before 
unsaid.     Yet  something  of  high  originality  belongs 


•  It  it  said,  however,  that  Coleridge  would  •oBetia* 
attribute  his  own  remarks  to  other  people,  io  toi||rtf"«l"«J 
of  their  origin.  Some  men  ■oon  forget  the  origia  « 
ideas  onoe  assimikted.  I  have  a  friend  who  will  rspet^  W 
own  lemarks  to  my  face  as  if  thej  were  kit  own,  lad  let,* 
few  days  afUr  I  have  made  than. 
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to  Gnj ;  for  what  he  wrote  was  qnite  indiricliial 
— his  manner  was  his  owd.  The  same  remark 
does  not  applj  with  qaite  eqaal  force  to  Wharton ; 
bat  he  belongs  to  the  same  order  of  minds. 

n.  Minds  not  overstrong  assimilate  omdely 
and  gi?e  off  too  readily,  so  that  the  work  of 
otbers  shows  throngh  theirs  when  theirs  is  done. 
Poets,  sajs  Shelley,  are  a  very  chameleon ic 
race,  and  betray  what  they  bave  been  feeding  on 
bj  their  oolonr.  Let  ns  illustrate  by  example. 
Longfellow  is  a  great,  a  very  great,  borrower,  and 
I  scareety  know  what  verdict  to  pass  upon  some  of 
bis  '*  appropriations"  of  other  roen*s  ideas  and 
words.  But,  apart  from  all  question  of  plagiarism, 
no  poet  that  ever  sang  (and  a  poet  I  call  him*) 
shows  in  his  works  more  frequent  traces  of  the 
snggestions  of  other  men.  In  the  "  Gbl den  Le- 
gend" are  these  well-known  and  beautiful  Imes  : — 

PRIZ70B  BINET. 

I  csDnot  sleep  !  my  fervid  brain 
Calls  up  the  vanished  past  again.  .     . 
Come  back  !  ^ti  friendships  long  departed^ 
Come  back !  j^  friends  whose  lives  are  ended. 
Come  b^ok,  with  all  that  light  attended. 
Which  seemed  to  darken  and  decay. 
When  ye  arose  and  went  away. 

They  eome,  the  shapes  of  joy  and  woe. 
The  airy  crowds  of  long-ago, 
The  dreams  and  fancies  known  of  yore 
Which  have  been  and  shall  be  no  more-- 
Tb^  ohaoge  the  cloisters  of  the  night 
Into  a  garden  of  delight.     .     .     . 

and  80  forth,  till  Ltjcifeb  come  out  of  the  fiash 
of  lightning.  Now,  for  a  restless  man  to  be 
thiit^^g  of  his  friends  by  night  is  common  enough  ; 
any  poet  may  use  the  situation.  But  certain  fea- 
tures in  the  metre  and  phraseology  here  inevitably 
suggest  a  passage  in  the  first  canto  of  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Lake,*'  verse  xxxiiL,  rather  too  strongly  to 
permit  ns  to  escape  from  the  idea  that  Longfellow 
was  a  debtor  to  Walter  Scott, — unconsciously  a 
debtor,  and  not  so  to  any  large  extent,  but  still  a 
debtor, — in  the  oonstmotion  of  those  lines.  Let 
wsee: — 

The  hall  was  cleared — ^the  stranger*8  bed 

Was  then  of  moontain  heather  spread.     •     . 

Not  £llen*s  speU  had  InllM  to  rest 

The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 

In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 

Of  varied  perik,  pmns,  and  woes,     .     .     . 

Then, — from  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 

Chaso  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night ! 

Again  retomed  the  scenes  of  youth, 

Of  eonideot,  aDdovbting  truth  ; 

AgaiB  his  sool  he  interohanged 

W\i\i  friends  whose  hearts  were  tony  estranyed, 

Tkey  eome,  in  dim  procession  led. 

The  aold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead. 

As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 

Aa  if  they  parted  yesterday,  &c. 


*  So  does  Tennyson.    In  "  In  Memoriaro,"  the  rcferenca 

I  bold  it  true,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones. 
That  we  may  rise  on  steppins  stones 
Of  oor  dead  selves  to  higher  things— 
is   to  liOiigfeUow,  and  hia  poem  of  the  "Ladder  of  St. 
AngQttiiM.*' 


This  instance  will  serve  for  a  thousand.  Gases  of 
mere  suggestion  or  reminiscence,  more  or  less  new, 
do  not  receive  the  name  of  plagiarism,  though  their 
frequency  may  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
a  writer*s  strength. 

III.  Neither  is  plagiarism  the  word  to  use,  when 
similarity  of  phrase  arises  from  the  employment 
of  nnavoidable  epithets,  or  quite  natural  epithets 
(however  common),  or  commonplaces  in  composi- 
tion. A  sharp-sighted  weekly  contemporary  has 
included  in  its  list  of  "  plagiarisms  **  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Smith  several  passsges  which  are  excluded 
by  the  exceptions  just  laid  down.  A  few  may  be 
selected  for  comment  here : — 

Some  soft  and  soul-subduing  air. — Smith. 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied. — Collins, 

This  is  not  a  case  of  plagiarism — "  soul-subdu- 
ing" is  hackueyed  ;  it  is  a  mere  commonplace,  at 
anybody *s  service.  It  might  be  fonnd  in  a  thousand 
places  besides. 

Checquered  my  page  with  shadows  of  the  grass. — Smith. 

Checquered  with  woven  shadows,  as  I  lay 
Among  the  grass — W,  AUingham, 

The  same  remark  applies.  The  passage  is  a  oom- 
monplace  in  both  writers.  The  next  quotations 
are  more  doubtful  :— 

Loose  as  a  film  that  flutters  on  the  grate. — Smith. 
Only  the  film  that  flutters  in  the  fSjfkXA.—Coleridge, 

This  is  not  precisely  a  commonplace — but  the 
"  film  "  in  question  is  so  natural  an  image  for 
"  looseness,'*  and  it  b  so  natural  to  describe  it  as 
"  the  film  that  flutters  in  the  grate,"  that  a  score 
of  poets  might  write  the  Hue  without  borrowing 
from  each  other.  It  comes  under  the  same  cate- 
gory as 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

Again: — 

Chanticleer  that  stmts 

Among  his  dames,  faint-challenged,  claps  his  wings, 

And  crows  defiance  to  the  distant  farms.— Am/A. 

Stoutly  stmts  his  dames  among. — Milton, 

The  shrill  defiance  of  all  to  arms 

Shrieked  by  the  sUble  oock  received 

An  angry  answer  from  three  Uxm»,—Oo9enirjf  Patmore, 

I  think  any  artist  with  a  healthy  self-conscious- 
ness would  avoid  coincidences  like  these,  but  I  do 
not  call  them  "plagiarisms."  Ton  must  call  the 
bird  in  question  a  cock,  a  "rooster,*'  or  a  chanti- 
cleer, and  the  last  is  the  accredited  thing  in  poetry. 
Ton  must  say  he  "  struts,"  if  you  describe  his  move- 
ments at  all,  for  he  does  strut,  and  nothing  else. 
As  for  calling  the  hens  his  "  dames,'*  that  again  is 
hackneyed,  too  hackneyed  to  be  called  a  plagiarism. 
And  to  describe  the  cook's  crow  as  "  defiance  "  is 
so  natural  that  anybody  may  do  it.  Once  more  : — 
Streaks  of  rain  fell  on  the  yellow  woods,— 5jii»/A. 

Yellow  woods  were  waning    VjOOQIC 
Heavily,  the  low  sky  raining — Tsmsyeok^ 

Good  gracious !     Is  this  a  plagiarism  P     Why, 
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the  Arfvimn  woods  are  "yellow  !"  It  doet  rain  in 
September !  Again,  wo  ha?e  poetic  commonplaces 
— but  it  b  sheer  folly  to  call  such  things  plagia- 
risms. 

IV.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  writer 
should  be  able  to  produce  a  work  with  all  the 
superficial  characteristics  of  originality  and  homo- 
geneity by  "  taking  an  image,  an  idea,  or  a  passage 
from  aa  acknowledged  writer,  changing  the  order, 
or  the  passion,  or  the  name,  and  then  composing  it 
into  a  new  work,"  especially  if  the  new  work  in 
question  be  a  poem.  I  doubt  iflhU  could  be  doue, 
wUh  purpose.  To  do  it,  not  of  purpose,  but  by 
virtue  of  memory,  imitativeness,  and  faculty  com- 
bined, is  quite  possible ;  but  some  amount  of  posi- 
tive faculty  I  should  say  there  must  be.  Suppose, 
for  bstance,  (though  these  remarks  are  quite 
general,)  it  were  shown  (I  believe  it  cannot  be 
shown)  that  the  "  City  Poems'*  of  Mr.  Smith  are 
made  up  of  other  men*s  good  things ;  still,  some 
real  poetic  faculty  must  bo  presumed  in  Mr.  Smith. 
Music,  fancy,  and  a  little  poetic  constmotiveness 
he  must  have,  even  upon  that  supposition. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  works  in  which 
there  is  very  great  indebtedness  to  preceding 
works  shown  in  the  details  have  yet,  as  wholes, 
taken  firm  hold  upon  the  admiration  and  love  of 
mankind  in  general ;  and  the  fortunes  of  all  works 
of  true  art,  small  as  well  as  great,  quite  transcend 
criticism.  Gray's  "  Elegy"  and  Wharton's  "  The 
Hamlet*'  will  be  repeated  for  many  generations  to 
oome,  although  it  were  shown  that  neither  poem 
contains  a  truly  original  line. 


A  GENTLEMAN*S  LOVE-LETTER. 
Peom  a  series  of  papers  on  "  Conduct  and  Car- 
riage," addressed  to  young  ladies  at  the  present 
day,  and  making  lofty  pretensions  as  to  tone  and 
quality,  I  extract  a  model  love-letter  from  an  Eng- 
lish baronet  to  his  adored  one,  because  it  has 
amused  me  very  much,  and  is  a  curiosity  in  its 
way.  I  hold  it  to  be  interesting  as  an  index-fact. 
This  is  the  style  of  composition  which  educated 
girls  are  taught  to  regard  as  the  style  ckoiH  on 
such  occasions. 

You  are  to  suppose,  first  of  all,  the  "  Scene — a 
sitting-room,  neatly  furnished^  in  a  style  of  elegant 
simplicity t  in  Mrs,  Burton's  semidetached  cottage, 
St.  John's  Wood,  Time :  evening,*'  The  interlo- 
cutors are  "  Geraldine,"  and  "Mrs.  V.,**  her 
mamma.  The  antecedents  of  the  letters  to  be  laid 
before  the  reader  are  these.  Geraldine  and  her 
mamma  have  met  in  a  railway  carriage  a  showy 
person  who  made  himself  "agreeable,'*  and  in 
conversation  at  home  the  showy  person  is  recalled 
thus : — 

Oer.  I  will  be  roore  carefal  id  fatare,  my  own  dear 
munma.  I  fear  yoa  were  not  quite  pleased  with  roe  yester- 
day,  in  the  train,  for  entering  into  oonveraation  with  that 
jonog  gentleman  opposite  to  me. 

Mas.  V,  I  own  I  did  not  exactly  like  it,  my  lore ;  young 


ladies,  eren  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  stiff  and  uinter- 
ettin^,  shonU  be  silent  an  J  reseived  iu  a  public  oonTeyaace. 

Osa.  But  he  was  so  rery  polite,  mamma.  He  gare  as 
up  his  place !  a  great  boon,  as  I  am  affected  by  ridiog  bsek* 
wards.  He  picked  up  all  the  beads  of  my  pink  eoral 
bracelet,  which  bi;oke  at  such  an  inoouTonient  moment.  He 
was  so  rery  attentire  to  yon  ;  gare  himself  snch  troaUe  to 
admit  the  air  and  exdade  the  sua.  In  short,  mamma,  wkei 
he  spoke,  after  all  his  serrices  I  felt  impelied  to  answer  hia. 
Do  yon  think  I  did  wrong? 

Mas.  Y.  Not  wrong  to  answer  him  politely,  my  lore;  bat 
not  qnite  right  to  enter  into  conrersation  with  him.  He 
may  be  a  gentleman.  He  was  very  well  dressed — rather  too 
modishly  and  showily  for  my  taste ;  and  I  thought  him  rather 
too  conscious  of  his  very  handsome  person.  I  do  not  speak 
to  censnre  him,  but  to  warn  you,  my  lore  I  To  me  tbne 
was  something  rather  underbred  in  the  way  in  which  he 
displayed  bis  white  hand  and  diamond  ring;  and  his  off* 
hand  manner  of  talking  to  that  strange-looking  friend  of  his 
in  the  Spanish  cloak  and  slouch  hat,  of  **  Derby,**  **  Malnes- 
bury,**  "  Pa*hmure,**  "  Dix^,**  **  BuUy  ;'*  and  worse  siill,  o( 
"  Lady  Clem.,**  •«  I^dy  Lou.,**  •*  Lady  Cis.,**  and  so  on.  I 
do  not  think  he  is  the  great  man  he  wished  yon  to  thiak 
him. 

Qciu  There  certainly  was  a  great  myttery  about  Ui 
companion.  It  struck  me  he  might  be  a  nobleman  in  dii- 
gnise. 

Mas.  V.  In  novels,  my  lore,  mystery  often  envelopes 
grandeur ;  but  in  real  life  you  will  find  the  doak  more  oAea 
conceals  the  rent  than  the  star.  Figuratirely  and  adoaUy, 
I  beliere  that  was  the  case  with  your  shioaded,  mysterioai, 
opposite  neighbour. 

This  skirmish  does  not  inspire  one  with  a  lofty 
estimate  of  the  sense  of  "  Qeraldine,**  who  takes  a 
shabby  scamp  lor  "  a  nobleman  in  disguise.**  Tbo 
young  lady  seems  to  be  scarcely  the  person  to 
inspire  a  worthy,  sensible  man  with  a  "gitst 
passion** — in  a  word,  our  Geraldine  is  a  (wA, 
Mamma,  however,  knows  a  hawk  from  a  heronshav, 
and  says  farther  on,  speaking  of  the  young  man 
who  conferred  the  "  boon**  upon  Geraldine : — 

My  own  idea  is  that  he  wants  to  raise  himself  by  marrisge. 
He  cannot  get  introduced  to  a  real  lady  in  a  regular  way; 
I  do  not  think  yon  have  seen  the  last  of  him  yet.  I  fear  he 
will  build  upon  your  affability  in  entering  into  eoovenatioa 
with  him  in  the  train,  and  attempt  to  scrape  acquaiotaaoe 
with  you  if  he  should  see  you  again. 

Gbr.  Oh,  mamma,  I  hope  not !  I  hate  to  to  obliged  to 
mortify  or  cut  any  one ;  but  I  see  now  why  yon  did  aot 
like  me  to  converse  with  him. 

By-and-bye,  there  is  a  postman's  knock  at  the 
door,  and  then,  "  Enter  psge,  with  three  Icttcn 
on  a  silver  salver — one  for  Mrs.  Vernon,  two  for 
Greraldine."  Mamma  seizes  the  occasion  to  dis- 
course of  the  physiognomy  of  letters  in  general : — 

Mrs.  v.  Now,  before  we  open  our  letters,  let  me  make  a 
few  remarks,  which  will  show  you  the  importance  of  tiilrs. 
They  do,  indeed,  make  the  sum  of  human  things.  I  know 
none  of  these  hands  ;  yet  I  am  certain  thia  to  me  is  from  a 
gentleman.  The  hand  is  a  bold,  clear,  regular,  Tuaaiag 
hand  :  the  paper  thick  and  good :  and  the  envelope  neatly 
sealed  with  red  wax,  and  a  crest,  which  leads  me  to  gnert  a 
good  deal.  That  thin,  adhesive  envelope,  and  weak,  ilkgiUs 
hand,  with  the  word  prepaid  over  the  stamp,  coBviaces  ■• 
your  correspondent  is  a  vulgarian.  I  know  it  is  a  rale  of 
good  breeding  constantly  violated;  but  no  geotlessaa ad- 
dressing a  lady  should  dispense  with  the  etiquette^  oice 
strictly  enforced,  of  a  seal.  ^   ^  r\r 

Can  we  sufficienUy^^^ire' the  sagacity  whiek 
infers  a  gentleman*8  letter  from  "thic^  ^A 
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^apcr,**  and  "  a  crest  P"  Never.  But  gentlemen 
io  not  always  write  "  bold,  clear,  regular,  running 
uinds."     For  the  rest,  mamma  talks  like  a  book. 

•  Prepkid  "  on  the  stamp  is  vulgar,  and  "  a  thin 
idbesive  envelope  "  is  for  business,  not  for  oorres- 
Mndence  with  ladies.  We  are,  however,  admitted 
;o  the  interior  of  both  letters.  First,  that  from 
he  "  Tnlgarian :" — 

Oia.  (sfltr  reaiUngii,  kandi  U  io  her  moiker,)  Oh  * 
uunnw,  how  right  joa  were,  and  always  are !  Did  yoa 
trer  heai  of  tach  ooioombry  and  impertinence !  That  is  a 
esson  to  me  not  to  be  too  affable  and  accessible  to  strangers. 

Mas.  y.  Read  it  to  me,  my  dear.  I  am  not  clever  at  deci* 
phering  a  pale,  illegible  hand. 

GiK.  I  have  hardly  read  it,  mamma.  Bat  I  snppose  I 
nut  do  'so,  as  a  panishmcnt  for  my  imprudence. 

"Beaotifbl  Miss  Vernon,-- 
"  If,  as  I  ventare  to  hope,  there  is  a  matttality  of  im- 
)rfS8ion  and  an  electric  shock  of  sympathy  between  as — and 
M  I  own  I  fancied  as  moeh  in  yoar  bright  eyes  and  winning 
oiles^yoa  will  not  be  offended  at  my  taking  np  my  pen  to 
uldrets  yon. 

"lam  certain  you  are  a  young  lady  of  spirit,  though  the 
loenna  who  attended  you  on  Thursday,  a  Tery  worthy  old 
sdy,  BO  doubt,  and,  I  presume  your  mamma,  prevented  our 
weoning  better  acquainted  then ;  I  suppose  yon  don*t  show 
»r  yoar  letters  and  tell  .her  all  your  secrets. 

••I  set  •  my  rascal,*  or  ralet,  to  dodge  you  and  to  find  out 
oar  abode;  and,  yesterday,  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  call 
it  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hamilton's  and  obtained  from  the  butler 
oar  address.  I  wish  for  the  honour  of  an  interview  to  ex- 
tiain  some  matters  and  ask  some  queries,  which  will  simplify 
Btnre  relatious  between  us.  Bat  as  I  dread  all  duennas  and 
>kl  ladies,  I  will  beg  yoa  to  meet  me  at  Madame  Tussaad's, 

*  three  or  half-past,  to-morrow.  I  need  not  add  my  inten- 
ioos  are  honourable,  and  I  have  an  appointment  in  view. 

"  I  am,  lovely  Miss  Yeroon, 

**  That  tyrant  slave,  a  frantic  lover, 
"  Edwin  Maltravkes. 
"Direct  to  me,  <  Capt.  K  Maltravers  Smith, 
"  •  Crisps*s  Pastrycooks, 

"'Upper  Baker  Street. 
"*TobecaUedfbr.»»* 

With  the  observation  that  any  "  vulgarian  "  with 
he  tavoir/aire  and  knowledge  of  life  this  vulga- 
ian  is,  in  the  previous  part  of  the  conversation, 
epresented  to  have  possessed,  would  have  known 
^tier  than  to  address  such  a  letter  to  a  young  lady, 

pass  on  to  the  gentleman's  epistle.  This  was  ad- 
Iressed  to  mamma,  and  enclosed  one  for  the  lovely 
and  silly)  Geraldine,  in  which  I  must  say  she  was 
verpraised  : — 

Mas.  y.  Now,  my  love,  hear  how  a  geniienum  expreue* 
imsel/oH  the  tame  eubjeet  ;  (hi*  Utter  to  me  contaiHt  one 
» 90U.    Sear  mine. 

This  triumphant  flourish  heralds  the  following 
recious  composition : — 

**  Dear  Madam, 

"  Daring  the  brief  stay  in  London  of  your  admirable 
SQghter,  I  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  and  knowing 
er — to  see  is  to  admire,  to  know  is  to  love  her.  I  have 
ot  as  yet  ventured  to  confess  to  her  that  the  happiness  of 
ly  fntore  hfe  depends  on  a  word  of  hers.  But  I  think, 
ith  the  delicate  perception  and  quick  intelligence  that  dis- 
aguish  Hiss  Vernon,  she  must  have  discovered  my  senti- 
lents  ;  and  that  in  granting  me  permission  to  call  at  Mrs. 
urtoa's,  she  coald  not  intend  to  crush  my  hopes. 

"  But,  Madam,  a  first  deep  love  is  very  timid ;  and  before 
preieBt  mytelf  at  *  theBosery,'  I  most  know  my  late. 


"  My  fortune  enables  me  to  make  such  settlements  as  a 
prudent  motiier  would  approve,  and  to  dispense  with  any  for* 
tune  in  a  wife  beyond  jhe  rich  treasure  such  a  young  lady 
as  Miss  Yernoa  is  in  herself. 

"  If  you  can  conscientiously  advocate,  and  Miss  Vernon 
smile  npoa  my  suit,  will  you  place  this  letter  in  her  hands, 
and  remind  her  that  to  my  impatience  hours  are  days  and 
days  weeks. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Madam, 

**  Tour  obedient  and  obliged 

"  Lionel  Lisbukr  .** 

While  the  old  lady  is  reading  Sir  Lionel's  letter 
to  her,  Geraldine  b  reading  her  own : — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Vernon, — 
"  If  you  allow  me  to  call  at  the  Bosery  to-morrow,  at 
three,  I  will  endeavour  to  express  the  feelings  that  tremble 
at  my  heart  and  unnerve  my  hand.  You  are  to  me  the  typo 
of  all  that  is  excellent  in  woman  ;  and  I  only  hope  that  tlie 
love  I  feel  for  you  is  not  too  much  like  idolatry.  However, 
to  devote  my  life,  and  whatever  adorns  existence,  to  you,  is 
to  devote  them  to  virtue  ;  and  therefore,  I  hope  yon  will 
consent  to  cheer  the  heart  and  bless  the  lot  of 

"  Your  devoted  and  grateful 

"Lionel  Lisbubh." 

What  is  the  consequence  of  these  passionate 
appeals  from  the  gentleman  who  uses  "  thick  paper,  ** 
and  seals  with  **  a  crest  ?"     A  burst  of  tears  : — 

Qer.  {¥}eeping.)  Oh,  mamma,  how  can  I  repay  the  love 
of  such  a  man  P 

Ah,  how  indeed  ?  Yet  dear  mamma's  answer  is 
quick,  to  the  point,  and  supported  by  a  profoundly 
philosophical  observation.  "  How  shall  I  repay 
the  love  of  such  a  man  P"  says  the  excited  Geral- 
dine.    Hear  the  respected  and  categorical  parent  : 

Mrs.  V.  By  giving  him  your  own.  There  is  no  man  to 
great,  or  wealthy,  who  deserves  more,  or  can  obtain  more, 
than  the  love  of  an  amiable,  virtuous,  and  accomplished 
woman. 

After  this  burst  of  feeling  on  cue  side,  and  of 
wisdom  on  the  other,  we  might  expect  an  embrace  or 
two  ;  and  a  retreat  to  her  room  on  the  part  of 
the  *'  admirable  "  Geraldine,  to  steady  her  nerves, 
and  bathe  her  forehead,— if  not  to  say  her  prayers. 
But  the  author  of  the  essay  knows  human  nature, 
and  Geraldine,  after  her  fit  of  "  weeping,'*  sub* 
sides  to — tea  and  small  talk,  in  a  second  or  two: 

Mas.  V.  Sir  Lionel  wishes  to  call  at  three  to-morrow ; 
the  very  moment  at  which  that  impudent  vulgarian  and  au- 
dacious coxcomb  dared  to  appoint  to  meet  you,  "  before  the 
oentnJ  Royal  group.** 

Qeb.  Ob,  mamma,  no  more  of  him!  J/Uriea  I  will  write 
to  Sir  Lionelt  and  to  Captain  Maltravers  Smith  (if  that  is  not 
a  nom  de  guerre.)  But  hefore  Auti  Burton  comes  down  to 
ten,  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  for  poor  Bertha,  h  it 
improper  for   a  bride  to  donee  the  polka  and  to  walta  f 

Happy  Geraldine,  in  patience  possessing  your 
soul !  and  happy  Sir  Lionel  Lisburn,  whose  decla- 
ration leaves  *<  an  amiable,  virtuous,  accomplished 
woman"  so  much  at  her  ease  that  she  can  drop 
from  *'  first-love  **  to  Aunt  Burton  coming  down  to 
tea! 

We  have  had  our  laugh,  biit  I  quote  all  thia 
drivelling  trash  to  "  point  a  moral."  I  have  said 
before  in  these  papers  that  even  the  average  ''  in* 
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telligent  reader^'  of  the  drawing-room  does  not 
know  good  wnting  from  bad.  What  most  be  the 
intellect  and  onltare  of  ladies  who  can  recei?e 
8ir  Lionel  Lisbum's  milk-and-water  English  as  a 
model  in  amatory  correspondence  P  Ah,  dear,  bright 
ejed  friend  !  tmst  me,  that  b   nothing  like   the 


letter  which  anj  edncated  man  who  lofes  joa  witt 
write  when  he  proposes !  What  wiU  it  be  like! 
"  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chiiek, 
till  thoa  approre  the  performance  " — and  bj  no 
means  fashion  thine  own  correspondence  after  sack 
a  model. 


THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  AND  CONDITION  OF  SIAM. 


Thx  progress  made  by  the  Siamese  sovereigns  in 
literature  and  science,  the  visit  of  one  of  the 
royal  family  to  Europe  in  the  present  year,  the 
position  of  their  popalation  and  territories,  between 
China  on  the  east,  oar  own  dominions,  and  the 
Malay  peninsula  on  the  west,  and  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  Siamese — while,  in  many  parti- 
culars of  habits,  pursuits,  and  religion,  resembling 
closely  the  Chinese,  yet  in  their  treatment  of 
strangers  differing  from  them  so  fully — warrant  us 
in  again  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  of  their  territory.  Siam,  and  the  Siamese, 
afford  many  grounds  for  supposing  that  we  may 
exercise  a  great  influence  over  them  with  the 
most  beneficial  results,  by  commercial  and  moral 
agencies  alone. 

The  Kingdom  of  Siam  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia,  immediately  above  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca.  It  is  divided  into  forty-two  separate 
provinces,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  person 
of  high  rank  called  a  Phija.  Geographers  are 
not  agreed  as  to  its  pdsitive  dimensions,  but  its 
greatest  length  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  twelve 
hundred  miles,  its  breadth  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  The  character  of  its  scenery  is  mountain* 
ous,  and  one  long  chain  extends  down  the  western 
edge  of  the  oovintry  to  Malacca. 

Siam  pays  tribute  to  China»  its  King  receiving 
from  the  Chinese  Emperor,  a  recognition  of  his 
Royid  title  and  authority — this  onoe  established, 
be  remains  absolute  and  uncontrolled  ruler  over 
bis  subjects.  The  country,  as  may  be  expected  from 
its  hilly  character^  is  intersected  by  large  and 
important  rivers^  which  divide  it  on  all  sides. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  Meinam,  which  takes 
its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Yunnan,  in  China»  and 
after  a  course  of  9(K)  miles,  falls  into  the  Qulf  of 
Siam.  Its  banks  are  dotted  with  flourishing  towns, 
for  like  the  Egyptian  Nile^  its  waters  are  an  ex- 
tensive cultivator  of  the  soil  In  the  month  of 
June  they  begin  to  rise ;  in  August  they  have 
overflowed  the  banksi  and  risen  ive  or  six  feet 
above  their  ordinary  level;  in  November  they 
abate.  During  these  months,  the  natives  are 
oUiged  to  traverse  the  land  in  boats,  as  the  whole 
of  Uie  inundated  district  then  takes  the  semUanoe 
of  a  gigantic  lake. 

The  rice  crops,  which  form  so  important  A  part 
in  the  produce  of  the  Siamese  territory,  are  ren- 
dered abundant  by  these  inundations ;  but  they 


sometimes,  when  they  are  exoessiire,  do  gresi  tnd 
extreme  damage,  by  destroying  that  Tcry  fertility 
which  in  moderation  they  so  eminently  assist  In 
these  deluges,  for  such  the  inundations  may  be 
termed  when  they  exceed  their  ordinary  booodi, 
whole  plantations  of  sugar  are  destroyed,  fnit 
trees  are  swept  away,  and  cattle  perish  for  wsat  of 
sustenance.  This  was  the  ease  in  1831,  when  the 
river  rose  to  an  unusual  height. 

There  is  a  curious  ceremony  connected  with  the 
rising  of  the  Meinam,  which  we  cannot  better  de- 
scribe than  by  adopting  the  words  of  an  aathor 
of  the  present  day.*     He  says: — 

When  the  waters  of  the  Meinani  are  sappoied  to  haTO 
retched  their  higbeit  point,  the  King  deputes  one  huM 
bonses,  who  are  instructed  to  command  the  iQandatioa  to 
proceed  no  farther.  These  fnnctionaries  embark  on  itats 
barges,  issue  the  Royal  mandate  to  the  witen,  biddii| 
them  torn  back  in  their  coarse ;  and  they  aooooipanT  tkdr 
interrention  with  exorcisms,  which  are  sometimes  ineieetssl, 
and  show  that  the  falling  of  the  waters  of  the  ICeinui  ii 
no  more  sabject  to  the  eommands  of  the  SoTereign  of  SisA 
than  were  the  tides  on  the  British  ahoies  controlled  ^  tks 
Danish  King. 

The  same  writer  also  gives  us  an  account  of  tite 
extraordinary  migratory  exploits  of  some  of  the 
fishes  of  the  Meinam. 

la  asceading  and  detoeading  the  Meinav,  he  eoatia«ii 
I  was  mach  amosed  with  the  novel  sight  oC  Ishes  kariag 
the  sea,  gliding  over  the  wet  banks,  and  losing  thcBsetm 
among  the  trees  of  the  jangle.  It  is  asserted  that  wk 
fishes  will  wander  more  than  a  league  from  the  water. 

This  fact  seems  almost  incredible,  but  we  mut 
believe  it,  in  deference  to  the  authority. 

This  name  of  "  Meinam  '*  has  been  erroneooslj 
considered  by  some  writers  to  be  the  individasl 
appellation  of  this  particular  river;  but  that  ii 
an  error;  "Meinam"  is  merely  a  oorraptioa  of 
another  word  in  their  language,  '^MeDaD," 
which  means  "  river,'*  and  the  Siamese  geneiallf 
add  to  this  the  name  of  the  nearest  town  or  til- 
lage, to  mark  the  peculiar  river  they  wish  to  de- 
note. Thus  we  have  have  the  Meaaoi  Bangkok, 
the  Menam  Tachin,  and  others. 

Ayuthia  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Siam,  Bsn^ 
is  the  modem.  The  former  was  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  pagodas  and  palaees ;  it  was  foaaM  '* 
I85I,  and  destroyed  in  I75I  by  the  Burmese,  wkca 
the^residence  of  fioyalty  was  removed  to  Bsstgkot 
Ayuthia  seems  to  be  surrounded  with  an  at^^ 

*  Sir  Joan  Bowting^  "Sbm:^ 
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sphere  of  poetry.  It  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  Onentai  Yenioe,  from  its  streets  having  been 
intersected  by  canals  ;  its  palace^  the  residence  of 
the  monarob,  was  of  great  eiitent  and  magnilioence. 
The  King  of  Siam  enjoyed  then,  as  he  does  now, 
the  full  prestige  of  Royalty — ^pomp  and  splendour 
leoompany  his  public  appearance — sycophancy  and 
ftdulataon  wait  upon  his  footsteps^  subserviency  of 
the  grossest  description  attends  him  wherever  he 
goes.  Uis  rule  is  despotic,  even  his  privy  conncil- 
lora  or  mandarins,  being  chosen,  retained  in  office, 
and  dismissed  at  his  sole  will  or  pleasure.  His 
VQJce  on  all  occasions  is  supreme,  his  dictum 
onanswerable.  By  the  ecclesiastical  law,  extreme 
absdnence  is  enjoined  both  to  the  Xing  and 
all  persons  of  high  rank  in  Siam ;  all  intoxicating 
drinks  are  forbidden ;  water,  cocoa-nut  milk,  tea, 
and  such  liquids  alone  being  permitted.  This  rule 
is  adhered  to  strictly — the  monarch  himself  setting 
the  example  to  his  nobles. 

The  revenues,  derivable  from  various  sources, 
which  revert  to  the  crown  are  enormous ;  and,  as 
if  these  were  not  enough  to  provide  for  Hoyal 
vaots  and  extravagtinces,  the  monarch  himself 
turns  trader,  buys,  sells,  barters ;  and  be  has  his 
agents  m  ▼arious  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  dispose 
of  his  stores  of  rice,  coffee,  saltpetre,  and  other 
goods. 

The  ancient  city  of  Ayuthia  is  now  a  mere 
msss  of  ruins^  the  ^ires  of  the  once  beautiful 
buildings  appearing  above  the  trees,  which  grow 
on  the  place.  Bats  keep  their  n^htly  vigils  among 
the  broken  walla,  and  vultures  flap  their  wings 
3ver  the  wreck  of  the  deserted  city. 

The  new  city  of  Ayuthia  surrounds  the  ancient 
die,  and  is  principally  erected  on  a  canal  of  the 
If einam.  floating  hous^  are  built  purposely  for 
this  canal,  and  in  these  many  of  the  people  live,  as 
ih^  eonsider  them  more  healthy  than  those  tene- 
ments that  are  built  on  the  shore.^  We  are  not 
juite  sure  whether  or  not  we  agree  with  this 
lotion,  bnt  at  any  rate,  these  floating  houses  must 
^  agreeable  and  ooBveuient  to  persons  of  a  loco- 
notive  temperament,  as  affording  easy  facilities  for 
mgration.  The  population  of  the  modern  Ayuthia  is 
Mimated  at .  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand, 
^e  have  already  noticed  the  extreme  fertility  of  the 
loil  of  Siam  ;  indigenous  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
ibandant^  and  the  bamboo,  with  its  knotty  stem, 
■  seen  ererywhere.  The  oity  of  Ayuthia  has 
i  governor^  a  d^ufy  governor,  and  some  'sub- 
^rdkate  offioera  of  state;  and  the  monarch 
[for  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
it  present  the  seat  of  Boyalty)  pays  it  a  visit 
Nsoe  a  year.  He  has  a  palace,  erected  on  the 
ite  of  the  ancient  residence  (k  his  forefathers, 
ind  here  he  ipeiida  a  week  or  two  out  of  the 
lfty4wo. 

Paknam  is  the  next  phue  we  notice.  It  is  the 
Met  port  of  Siam,  and  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ifeinam.  Its  population  is  from  six  to  seven  thou- 
aod,  and  the  Siameae  appear  to  hare  a  just  idea 
i  te  iaaportanoe  i>f  ita  eonmerdal  litaation,  as 


we  find  that  they  have  provided  amply  for  its  de- 
fence against  warlike  aggression,  by  placing  a 
fortress  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  one  in 
the  centre.  Thus  the  entrance  to  the  river,  and 
IL  rough  the  river  to  the  town,  is  completely  de- 
fended. 

Cbantaburi  is  the  second  port  of  importance  in 
Siam.  It  is  situate  on  a  small  river,  which  flows 
into  the  Qulf  of  Siam.  A  large  trade  is  carried 
on  between  thb  place  and  China,  in  pepper, 
cardamuns,  gamboge,  eagle  wood,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  two  countries.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Chautaburi  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  among  other  productions  we  notice  coffee, 
which  is  grown  here  to  a  great  extent.  The  garnet, 
sapphire,  ruby,  topaz,  and  other  precious  stones 
are  found  among  the  mountains  in  this  district. 

The  climate  of  Siam  is  for  the  tropics  considered 
salubrious,  and  the  change  from  the  hot  to  the 
cold  season  so  gradual  as  not  to  be  trying  to  the  con- 
stitution. Fevers,  diarrhoeas,  and  dysenteries  are 
the  most  fatal  diseases,  and  the  jungle  fever  is 
dangerous  to  strangers.  The  national  history  of 
Siam  appears  to  be  a  collection  of  fabulous  tales 
and  facts  which  it  is  impossible  to  separate  from 
truth.  The  Siamese  date  their  origin  from  the 
early  disciples  of  Buddha,  and  ix  their  cbronolo* 
gicd  data  some  five  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  present  population  has  bean  esti* 
mated  at  from  five  to  six  millions,  but  this  seema 
an  exaggeration ;  from  four  to  five  may  be  nearer 
the  truth.  This  population  is  composed  of  Chi- 
nese ;  the  Laos  people  i  the  Cambodians ;  aume* 
rous  Malay  tribes^  and  a  variety  of  mountain 
tribes  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  subject  to  the 
Government  of  Bangkok. 

The  Chinese  form  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  Siam.  They  have  their  shops, 
their  dwellings, — they  intermarry  with  the  Siam- 
ese women — ^yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they  pre- 
serve their  nationality  to  a  very  great  degree. 
With  the  Siamese,  they  are  votaries  of  Buddha, 
but  the  religious  observances  are  different  among 
the  two  people. 

Historiagraphers  have  not  been  merciful  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Siamese  character,  which  they  de- 
scribe as  artful,  insincere,  treacherous,  and  cun- 
ning I  Not  a  brilliant  list  of  human  attributes 
certainly.  But  this  account  seems  to  be  unjust. 
At  any  rate,  their  original  character  ought  not  to 
be  thus  described.  The  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  the  despotism  of  the  Gk)vernment,  the 
adulation  they  are  compelled  by  Uw  and  custom 
to  lavish  on  their  superiors,  must  mar  their  inde- 
pendence of  character,  and  make  them  externally, 
if  not  at  heart,  the  hypocrites  they  are  accused  of 
being.  But  the  Siamese  have  their  good  points. 
They  are  mild  in  disposition,  courteous  in  deport- 
ment to  strangers,  peaceful  and  contented  among 
themselves.  Siam,  being  peopled  as  it  is  by  ma^y 
countries,  the  inhabitants  of  course  vary  in  their 
attributes  and  natural  qualities,  but  their  general 
diaracteristios  are  as  wo  state.     One  excellent 
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feeling  seems  to  be  generally  asciibed  to  the 
Siamese,  namely,  strong  parental  and  filial  affection, 
which  appears  to  be  an  inherent  attribute  of  their 
nature,  exercising  a  manifest  influence  over  their 
lifes ;  observable  in  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
lowest;  felt  and  acknowledged  from  palace  to 
hovel — whether  in  the  assemblies  of  the  nobles, 
the  chamber  of  the  King,  or  the  hut  of  the 
peasant,  young  children  are  always  present. 

The  care  6f  children  usually  devolves  upon  the 
father — we  mean  the  moral  culture  and  care.  He 
it  is  who  decides  on  their  path  m  life,  and  by  his 
own  efforts  tries  to  fit  them  for  that  path.  A.nd 
well  do  the  children  repay  such  care,  for  they  are 
dutiful  and  affectionate,  a  pleasure  in  youth,  a 
solace  in  old  age.  We  speak  of  them  as  a  class, 
be  it  remembered ;  of  course  there  are  individual 
instances  to  the  contrary. 

Again,  the  Siamese  are  kind  and  merciful  to 
those  who  are  in  their  power — to  the  animal  part 
of  the  creation,  we  mean.  But  thb  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a  dogma  of  their  religion,  which  teaches 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul.  Believing  as 
they  do  that  the  spirits  of  human  beings  may 
enter  for  a  time  the  bodily  tenements  of  brutes, 
they  look  on  their  destruction  as  murder,  cruelty 
to  them  as  a  sin. 

Elephants  are  especially  under  the  protection  of 
Government ;  and  the  slaughter  of  even  the  wild 
animals  of  that  species  which  inhabit!  the  jungle 
is  prohibited  by  law.  But  to  the  white  elephant 
is  reserved  gie&t,  and  even  extreme,  veneration, 
from  the  extraordinary  supposition  of  its  being  the 
incarnation  of  the  future  Buddha,  who  will  be  the 
harbinger  and  dispenser  of  blessings  to  the  country 
which  protects  it.  These  animals  are  sought  for 
with  the  greatest  anxiety,  as  they  bring  honours  and 
advancement  to  the  fortunate  finder.  Prom  the 
forest  where  they  are  taken,  a  special  road  is  made 
for  them  to  their  place  of  embarcation  ;  there 
they  are  received  with  great  demonstrations  of 
joy ;  and  being  placed  on  a  raft  ornamented  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  they  are  conveyed  to  their 
destination,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  At  that 
place  they  are  met  by  the  King  and  the  various  offi- 
cers of  State.  These  sacred  beasts  have  a  numerous 
retinue  appointed  to  administer  to  their  wants, 
are  fed  out  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  on  the 
choicest  food  they  will-eat.  When  sick^  the  Court 
physician  attends  them,  and  when  one  dies,  the 
lamentation  in  the  land  is  great  indeed. 

The  white  monkey  is  held  in  much  esteem,  but 
yields  considerably  in  this  respect  to  the  elephant. 
The  Siamese  hold  that  the  monkey  is  a  brother 
man,  and  as  such  entitled  to  superior  consideration. 
All  white  animals  have  a  peculiar  degree  of  vene- 
ration accorded  to  them  in  Slam,  but  the  elephant 
alone  is  held  sacred. 

Kow  that  we  have  touched  upon  the  animal 
creiition  of  Siam,  we  may  as  well  say  that  wild 
animals  abound  in  the  country.  Tigers,  tiger-cats, 
bears,  buffaloes,  the  rhinoceros,  and  several  other 
animals  of  a  savage  and  ferocious  nature,  inhabit 


the  jungles.  The  reptiles,  too,  of  Siam  are  nume- 
rous, and  serpents  of  all  sizes  are  found  there. 
The  boa  is  reverenced  by  the  Siamese,  and  looked 
on  as  a  deity  or  sub  deity.  Serpent -worship  and 
serpent-charming  are  rife  in  the  country.  For  the 
last  exploit,  the  venom  is  said  to  be  extracted 
before  the  experiment  is  ventured  npon.  The 
rivers  are  full  of  crocodiles,  and  they  are  also  the 
objects  of  "  charming."  A  dangerous  operation, 
one  would  fancy,  considering  the  strength  and 
savage  ferocity  of  the  animal. 

In  connection  with  the  crocodile,  we  notioe  the 
principal  fishes.  Fish  of  all  kinds  abound  in  the 
waters  round  Siam,  and  sea  turtles,  some  of  them 
weighing  1501b.  each,  are  so  abundant  that  vessels 
are  loaded  with  merely  the  eggs,  which  are  cona- 
dered  a  delicacy,  and  reserved  for  the  tables  of  the 
nobility,  and  those  who  are  rich  enough  to  imitate 
them.  Some  of  our  English  fish,  such  as  the 
salmon  and  the  sole,  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  and  prawns,  crabs,  and  crawfish  arc  plen- 
tiful. The  insect  world  includes  in  its  cat^;ory, 
the  centipede,  one  species  of  which  is  lummooi; 
the  scorpion,  the  cock  roach ;  that  roost  disgusting 
of  all  pests,  the  mosquitoes,  the  beautiful  fire- 
flies, and  many  others ;  but  'twere  a  shame  to  in- 
clude the  fireflies  with  the  list  of  nuisances. 
Then  there  are  the  glowworms,  the  diamonds  of 
the  earth,  as  the  flre-flies  are  the  gems  of  the  air. 

Flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  grow  luxuriantlj 
in  Siam.  The  Siamese  seem  to  be  particular^ 
fond  of  flowers  ;  we  find  the  king  making  bb 
presents  of  flowers,  and,  among  friends,  garlands 
are  no  uncommon  gift.  We  might  run  through  a 
long  list  of  names,  mention  several  creations  of  Uie 
animal,  insect,  and  piscatory  kingdoms ;  but  such  a 
catalogue  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 
We  therefore  return  to  the  people ;  their  national 
character  we  have  already  described,  their  social 
position  depends  necessarily  on  that  of  the  female 
part  of  the  population. 

The  women  of  Siam,  as  may  be  expected,  and  as 
is  invariably  the  case  where  polygamy  is  permitted, 
occupy  but  an  indifferent  place  in  the  community. 
Their  education  is  considered  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance ;  few  of  them  are  taught  either  to  read 
or  write ;  their  province  seems  completelj  a  do- 
mestic one,  and  they  are  energetic  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  households  only — but  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  any  higher  exercise  of  authority;  even 
the  moral  culture  and  training  of  their  children  (the 
boys  at  least)  is  taken  from  them,  and,  through  the 
father,  committed  to  the  Bonzes. 

The  education  of  a  boy  does  not,  genially 
speaking,  involve  any  great  amount  of  intellectnal 
labour,  nor  is  the  expense  attending  it  very  large ; 
as  in  some  of  the  schools  of  Bangkok,  the  ordinaiy 
charge  is  eight  dollars,  or  thirty-fiTC  shUUngs,  per 
annum,  an  additional  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  beiag 
paid  for  extra  expenses,  in  the  way  of  board,  sta* 
tionery,  and  clothes. 

This  *' education"  (as  it  pretends  to  be)  cob- 
mences  with  the  shaving  the  "tuft/*  the  tiOBTird 
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'  tuft,*'  on  the  head.  After  this  first  educational 
ceremony,  the  future  pupil  is  sent  to  the  pagodas, 
irbere  he  is  condemned  to  pass  a  certain  portion 
>f  his  life  in  studies,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
tn,  are  for  all  purposes  of  future  utility  useless, 
)r  c?en  worse  than  useless — as  they  are  simply  an 
excuse  for  a  wasteful  consumption  of  time,  and  a 
nedium  for  the  contraction  of  habits  of  idleness, 
f  hich  generally  influence  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
students*  future  existence. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  peculiarly  illustrated  by 
Oriental  example,  that,  where  women  take  a  low 
ocial  position,  the  commnnity  at  large  follows 
hem  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  influence  of 
he  mother  over  the  immatured  mind  of  child- 
lood  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  ;  and,  where 
ler  authority  as  a  mother  is  set  aside,  her  influence 
ks  such  destroyed,  the  effects  must  be,  as  we  inva- 
iably  see  they  are,  calamitous.  Thus  it  is  in  Siam. 
The  wife,  although  holding  a  better  position  than 
n  some  other  Oriental  nations,  is  stUl  considered 
(omething  in  the  light  of  household  furniture.  She 
naj  be  pawned  or  sold  to'  pay  her  husband*s 
lebts,  unless  she  should  chance  to  have  brought 
lim  a  dowry ;  in  which  case  she  is  exempt 
rem  the  latter  fate,  and  is  held  in  somewhat 
^eater  consideration  than  she  would  be  had  she 
t>ine  to  him  a  portionless  maiden.  Besides,  she 
s  independent,  as,  in  case  of  divorce,  the  dowry  is 
etamed  to  her. 

Polygamy  is  permitted,  but  it  must  not  be  un- 
leratood  from  this  that  the  different  grades  of 
rives  all  occupy  a  similar  position  in  the  husband's 
ousehold — for  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  only 
oe  legitimate  wife ;  she  who  has  been  made  so  by 
he  Khan  male,  or  Siamese  marriage  ceremony — a 
lere  civil  form  which,  however,  has  the  effect  of 
laking  the  woman  who  passes  through  it  the 
eritable  wife,  her  children  the  sole  legitimate 
ffspring. 

Some  of  the  preliminary  arrangements  incidental 
3  this  nuptial  ceremony  are  singular.  The  nego- 
iation  is  generally  entered  into  by  a  third  party, 
mediator  in  fact,  who  is  chosen  by  the  bride- 
room  to  intercede  with  the  father  of  the  bride, 
rrange  her  dowry,  if  she  have  any,  and  settle  all 
ther  particulars.  Should  this  negotiation  be 
uccessful,  the  bridegroom,  himself,  accompanied 
J  his  friends  in  procession,  repairs  to  the  resi- 
ence  of  his  future  wife,  with  a  snitable  offering 
f  garments,  jewellery,  fruits,  flowers,  and  cakes. 
The  garments,  we  may  well  imagine,  are  not  of  very 
reat  value  or  number,  as  the  attire  of  a  Siamese 
roman  consists  of  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  wound 
oand  tbe  loins,  a  scarf  for  the  neck,  and  a  palm 
>af  bat  to  be  worn  out  of  doors,  as  a  protection 
rom  the  sun;  additions  are  sometimes  made  to 
bis  costume,  but  these  are  the  general  garments. 
"he  jewellery  would  form  a  more  important  item 
1  tbe  irouuean,  the  Siamese  women  having  a 
assion  for  trinkets  of  every  description.  They 
'ear  rings,  bracelets,  and  ne<^aces  whenever  they 
an — even  on  their  ankles  and  feet. 


When  the  wedding  present  has  been  offered  and 
received,  the  matrimonially  disposed  parties  are 
considered  finally  engaged  to  each  other,  and  then 
the  bridegroom  removes  his  residence  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  bride  elect,  where  it  is  her  business,  for 
three  days  before  the  ceremony,  to  convey  his  meals 
to  him.  For  our  own  part  if  we  were  one  of  the 
Siamese  women,  we  should  look  upon  this  portion 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  with  suspicion  ;  it  seems 
very  much  like  a  breaking  in  for  the  future ;  but 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  and  the  women  of 
Siam  yield  to  it,  as  the  women  of  England  yield  to 
many  an  institution  of  society  in  our  own  laud^ 
simply  in  obedience  to  "  custom."' 

In  cases  of  divorce,  the  rules  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  children  are  primitive  to  a  degree. 
Should  there  be  but  one  child,  that  one  belongs  to 
the  mother;  if  there  happens  to  be  two,  the 
second  belongs  to  the  father;  if  more  than  two 
the  odd  numbers  belong  to  the  mother,  the  even 
to  the  father ;  thus,  Nos.  3,  5,  7,  etc.,  would  be 
the  maternal  portion ; — ^3,  4,  6,  would  appertain 
to  the  sire.  This  is  certainly  a  very  easy  mode 
of  deciding  matters,  whether  satisfactory  or  not 
remains  a  question. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  despotic  power 
of  the  monarch,  and,  now  that  we  speak  of  the 
social  position  of  women  in  Siam,  we  are  reminded 
of  an  anecdote  in  connection  with  these  subjects, 
and  illustrative  equally  of  both.  As  briefly  as 
may  be,  we  will  relate  it:— 

Nuntai,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Laos  girls ;  indeed  the  fatal 
gift  had  been  lavishly  bestowed  on  her,  and  the 
rumour  of  her  charms  spread  far  and  near.  No 
one  could  dance  as  gracefully  as  Nuntai ;  and  her 
voice  was  so  melodious,  that  even  the  birds 
stopped  to  listen  to  it,  as  she  carolled  forth  her 
notes,  while  the  thrush  with  its  mocking  tones 
tried  to  emulate  the  sounds  in  vain.* 

How  gentle  she  was,  this  poor,  simple  Nuntai ; 
how  gentle  and  loving  1  and  then  so  guileless,  so 
unskilled  in  the  world*s  deep  treachery  and  cun- 
ning,— but  then  she  was  little  more  than  a  child, 
or  she  would  have  been  a  child  in  England,  for 
she  could  only  number  thirteen  summers ;  how- 
ever, tropical  plants  and  tropical  children  mature 
quickly,  and  so  it  was  with  Nuntai. 

Now  the  rumour  of  her  beauty,  spreading  as  it 
did,  found  a  resting  place  at  last  in  the  pidaoe  of 
the  great  king,  Nai  Dua ;  and,  while  it  rested 
there,  it  could  not  be  content  with  merely  resting, 
but  it  must  go  flitting  about,  here  and  there,  and 
everywhere,  and  doing  great  and  irremediable 
miscliief ;  for,  during  its  flittings,  it  entered  the 
ears  of  the  monarch,  and  flew  right  down  to  his 
heart,  or  to  that  cold,  bad  thing,  which  should 
have  been  a  kind,  good,  human  heart,  and  inspired 
him   with  the  wish  to  see  Nuntai,  and  if  he 


*  There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  thnuh  in  Siam,  which  it 
•aid  to  imitate  varioos  loimdt,  the  barking  of  dogs,  mewing 
of  cats,  and  even  the  intonations  of  the  hnman  voice. 
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tpproTed  her,  to  hate  tlie  girl  among  the  tram  of 
his  wives.  He  never  thought  of  making  her  his 
qneen,  for  he  had  one  qneen  already,  and  the 
Siamese  monarchs  only  have  one  qaeen ;  so 
Nuntai,  the  poor,  dear  child,  was  meant  to  swell 
the  infamous  train  of  concnhmes,  and  have  her 
pore  heart  sallied  by  legalised  guilt. 

Then  the  messengers  of  the  potent  Nai  Boa 
went  to  the  girl,  and  delivered  the  command,  and 
from  that  command,  she,  poor  star,  knew  there 
was  no  appeal. 

She  trembled  like  a  palm-leaf  when  shaken  by 
the  western  blast,  and  turned  her  timid  eyes  to 
her  parents ;  but  there  was  no  hope  there,  they 
thought  the  mandate  an  honour,  and  when  they 
saw  the  silken  scarf,  with  its  glittering  embroidery, 
which  the  myrmidons  of  the  sovereign  threw  over 
the  girl's  neck  and  shoulders,  and  beheld  the 
gold  and  gems  with  which  they  decked  her,  and 
sought  to  enhance  a  beauty  which  could  not  be 
increased  by  snch  aid  as  that — they  prostrated 
themselves  again  and  again,  and  uttered  over  and 
OYcr  agam  their  praise,  and  thanks,  and  fulsome 
adulation.  And  for  what? — the  profanation  of 
their  child.  Bom  in  degradation— bred  in  sub- 
serviency—every  feeling  warped — every  noble 
attribute  destroyed  by  the  grovelling  condition 
of  their  lives — they  had  lost  all  sense  of  shame, 
and  gloried  in  their  child's  dbhonour. 

But  with  Nuntai,  poor  rose-bud !  the  case  was 
different.  The  thirteen  summers  of  her  young 
life  had  not  borne  the  weight  of  sin  to  crush  each 
feeling  of  innate  purity  from  her  heart,  and  death, 
although  she  was  not  tired  of  life,  would  have 
been  a  more  welcome  fate  than  that  which  awaited 
her.  But  the  poor  victim  was  in  the  snare ;  there 
was  no  escape. 

A  gaily  decorated  barge  floated  on  the  Meinam's 
broad  bosom.  Thither  they,  these  royal  mes- 
sengers, led  the  maiden.  She  scarcely  knew  where 
they  took  her,  for  her  gentle  eyes  were  fixed 
longingly  on  her  home,  and  her  graceful  arms 
were  stretched  towards  that  home,  supplicating  a 
return  to  it.  But  the  painted  barge  floated  on, 
and  soon  her  home  was  lost  to  sight ;  and  then, 
heart*sick  and  wretched,  she  sank  down  on  the 
deck  of  that  cruel  vessel  which  so  fatally  held  on 
its  course. 

She  wept  bitterly  for  some  time,  until  her 
sorrow  wept  itself  away,  and  then,  in  her  childlike 
innocence,  she  began  to  look  about  her.     The 


trees  which  bordered  the  river  were  very  beautiful, 
and  so  green,  no  emerald  was  ever  half  so  bright ; 
and  the  birds,  with  their  varied  plumage,  resting 
on  the  branches,  and  looking  like  gems  in  tbe 
golden  rays  of  tbe  setting  sun ;  fish  leaped  in  the 
still  water,  and  even  the  banks  of  the  river  seemed 
teeming  with  buoyant  life.  Nor  was  it  tbe 
animal  and  insect  world  alone  which  embellished  the 
scene ;  man  in  his  various  phases  passed  throogk 
the  panorama ;  the  peasant  from  his  bamboo  hit 
watched  the  royal  gilded  ba^;  the  merduat 
vessel,  adorned  with  the  leaves  of  the  Atap  palai, 
seemed  to  tarry,  that  its  crew  might  gaze  on  the 
gaudy  vessel;  while,  from  the  floating  houses 
curious  faces  appeared,  looking  with  habitual  awe 
on  this  appendage  of  the  monarch.  Farther  on 
still,  past  the  temples  of  their  gods  where  priestly 
occupants,  with  shaven  crowns,  sit  in  seeming  un- 
concern of  all  mundane  creation,  their  own  moit 
saintly  selves  excepted,  the  barge  passed,  in  its 
splendour  hiding  a  heart  in  sorrow. 

On,  onoe  more,  to  the  great  city,  with  its  mer- 
chandise, its  traffic,  its  toil. 

It  was  night  now,  and  the  fireflies  danced  ia 
the  murky  air.  The  heart  of  the  maiden  sank 
again;  there  was  something  in  the  city  whick 
made  her  sad.  She  looked  at  the  great  houses, 
and  they  frightened  her ;  she  looked  at  the  ooe 
great  house,  the  one  she  dreaded  more  than  ever, 
and  her  heart  sank — sank  never  to  rise  again. 

Weeks  and  months  passed,  and  Nuntai  became 
the  favourite  mistress  of  the  king.  He  loved  her 
— ^loved  her  well  enough  to  sorrow  for  the  sorrow 
he  had  caused. 

"  Nuntai,"  and  he  took  her  hand,  "  joa  are 
free !  You  pine  for  your  lost  home ;  your  ched^ 
is  as  pale  as  the  white  flowers  in  your  wreath, 
while  those  restless  eyes  shine  with  wild  lustre. 
Go,  poor  child !  Nai  Dua  will  sorely  grierB  for 
the  light  of  hb  own  bright  star,  but  he  must  live 
sadly,  darkly,  without  it." 

Tbe  freedom  came  too  late!  The  grasp  of 
Death  was  on  that  girl ;  she  became  wMker  and 
weaker,  and  in  a  ^w  dajs  ceased  to  breathe. 
Within  six  months  of  her  incaroeratioii  in  her 
royal  prison,  to  which  she  had  been  brooght  in 
health  and  strength,  she  died — a  victim  to  the 
despotism  under  which  she  lived. 

And  such  \s  ihe  social  position  of  the  women 
of  Siam — a  contrast,  certainly,  to  that  held  bj  tiie 
feminine  part  of  England's  iiUiabitants. 


COST    OF    THE    INDIAN     MtJTlNt. 


Thb  cost  of  the  Indian  mutiny  is  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  expense  of  conveying  and  subsisting 
the  European  troops  alone,  who  will  necessarily 
be  sent  to  subdue  the  outbreak,  and  to  preserve 
future  peace,  but  there  must  also  be  taken  into 


calculation  the  immediate  commocial  loss,  and  the 
retarogression  of  commeieial  enterprise.  Withia 
the  last  thirty  years,  9inoe  men  stOl  oomperative^ 
young  were  boys,  no  country  has  beoi  so  a- 
tensively  developed  by  the  aid  of  Briti^  eafitd 
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ind  enterprise,  as  Britisli  India.  Australia  it  is 
tme,  has  risen  more  quickly ;  but  its  rise  is  solely 
owing  to  the  gold  discoveries.  An  immense  trade 
is  carried  on  between  the  two  countries,  but  little 
or  notbiug  has  been  done  towards  advancing  the 
introduction  here  of  its  timber,  gums,  fibre,  or 
other  natural  products.  Wool,  its  original,  still 
remains  it8  staple  commodity.  To  this  may  be 
added  copper;  but  gold  forms  the  basis  of  the 
whole  of  the  exports  and  imports.  If  that  source 
of  wealth  were  to  fail,  the  country,  per  se,  would 
be  bat  very  little  advanced  beyond  what  it  was 
some  ten  yeaxs  since. 

India,  and  especially  Bengal,  presents  a  most 
striking  contrast.  It  has  risen  to  what  it  was  by 
slow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  like  the  British 
empire.  It  is  scarcely  a  century  since  a  few  mer- 
chants blockaded  themselves  in  a  fort  on  the 
Ganges ;  it  is  hardly  half  that  period  since  Indian 
productions  were  of  no  esteem ;  but  until  ^thb 
outbreak,  India  was  likely  to  prove  the  great  pro- 
ducing country  of  the  globe.  The  direct  trade 
between  Calcutta,  America,  and  France  is  enormous, 
when  compared  with  what  it  is  with  other  countries. 
The  French  too  well  understand  the  value  of  their 
settlements  on  the  south-western  coast  to  give  them 
up  (by  purchase),  though  negotiations  were  entered 
into  a  few  years  since  to  e£fect  that  object.  They 
then  bound  themselves  not  to  erect  forts,  &c. ;  but 
a  requisition  has  been  recently  revived  in  Paris, 
for  a  strong  squadron  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  sent 
out  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  colony.  The  Por- 
tuguese have  been  equally  tenacious  in  regard  to 
Goa,  though  to  either  nation  the  trade  of  the  places 
themselves  are  of  little  value  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. It  is  at  Calcutta,  and  the  British  ports  ex- 
clusively, that  the  great  business  is  transacted. 
Forty  years  since,  the  great  staples  of  what 
were  then  the  northern  provhices  of  Bengal,  were 
indigo,  cotton,  saltpetre,  rice,  and  sugar ;  and  at 
present  these  articles  form  the  bulk,  in  value,  of 
tbeir  exports.  From  Bengal  a  large  proportion  of 
world's  consumption  of  them  is  derived. 

The  indigo  planters  depend  upon  advances  on 
the  probable  yield,  for  the  due  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  upon  the  northwestern  provinces  for 
their  seed.  Both  these  sources  are  cut  off.  It 
cannot  be  expected  either  that  the  bankers  have 
now  the  money,  or,  if  they  have  it,  that  they 
will  lend  it  on  the  uncertainty  which  must  prevail 
in  reference  to  the  future  produce.  The  value  of 
the  crop  of  this  dye,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  must 
be  a  million  and  a  quarter  per  annum.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  value  of  the  works,  and  other 
appliances  for  carrying  them  on,  before  a  correct 
judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  mischief  done  by 
the  outbreak.  East  Indian  indigo  has  long  super- 
seded that  from  Guatemala  and  Carraccas,  which 
formerly  supplied  the  whole  wants  of  the  dyers. 
From  local  circumstances  the  growth  of  the  plant 
in  South  America  has  gradually  fallen  off,  and  the 
superior  make  in  Bengal  has  driven  South  American 
completely  from  the  markets.    The  Eussians  and 


French  pay  extremely  high  prices  for  finer  qualities, 
and  will  have  them  ;  hence  it  is  that  articles  of 
a  blue  colour — cloths,  for  instance — are  always 
dearer  than  ihose  of  any  other  tinge.  For  some 
time  past  Oude  has  been  producing  indigo  of  a 
quality  approaching  that  of  Bengal.  From  these 
two  countries  the  larger  part  of  the  importation 
was  divided.  Indigo  is  made  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  presidency  of  Madras ;  but,  owing 
to  peculiar  properties,  it  is  seldom  taken,  except 
for  certain  descriptions  of  goods.  Some  approxi- 
mation may  be  formed  from  these  facts  of  the  loss 
to  trade,  by  the  revolt,  in  this  article  alone.  It 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  value  of  the  lost 
cultivation,  but  by  the  enhanced  prices  of  manu- 
factures, and  the  closing  of  markets  where  cheap- 
ness is  necessary  to  effect  sales.  Previously  to 
the  outbreak  being  known  here,  indigo  was  rapidly 
declining,  though  the  price  was  then  low.  The  first 
intelligence  of  it  caused  a  reaction,  and  as  the 
mutiny  has  spread,  so  have  prices  advanced,  until 
they  are  higher  by  2s.  per  lb. — or  40  per  cent,  on 
the  average  of  those  quoted  in  May ;  and  this, 
not  owing  to  a  speculative,  but  to  a  real  demand. 

Bombay  has  so  long  rivalled  the  Eastern  coast 
in  producing  cotton,  that  the  receipts  of  this 
article  from  the  latter  are  not  of  moment  beyond 
native  consumption.  The  growth  of  rice  has  been 
80  extended  in  other  parts  of  India,  as  to  render 
the  imports  from  Calcutta  comparatively  of  little 
moment.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  trade 
in  this  article,  we  may  state  that  the  total  quantity 
landed  from  all  parts  in  Great  Britain  was  172,238 
cwts.  in  1828,  and  from  British  India  only,  in 
1856,  it  was  3,602,126  cwts.,  while  from  all  other 
parts  but  82,875  cwts.  came  in.  Except  the  finer 
qualities  for  table  use,  this  grain  forms  the  sole 
food  of  the  population.  If  it  be  not  cultivated, 
another  of  the  horrible  famines  among  the  natives 
may  be  again  known,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
former  famines  which  have  prevailed.  The  annexed 
province  of  Arracan  will  prevent  this,  but  the  en- 
hanced price  which  must  be  paid  for  importations 
will  create  much  distress,  and  occasion  a  further 
serious  loss  to  the  overburdened  Bengal  treasury. 

Upon  Bengal  alone  are  we  dependent  for  our 
supply  of  saltpetre,  now  so  necessary  to  almost 
every  art  and  manufacture.  Some  small  quantities 
are  brought  from  Bombay  and  Madras,  but  of  so 
inferior  a  quality  as  not  to  be  noted.  {Titrate  of 
soda,  from  South  America,  is  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  a  very  few  purposes,  but  may  hardly  be 
said  to  supersejde  saltpetre. 

The  supply  of  sugar  is,  next  to  cotton,  perhaps, 
that  which  most  excites  general  attention  to  the 
whole  civilised  world,  the  one  being  equally  a 
necessity  with  the  other.  In  a  very  valuable  work, 
published  not  forty  years  ago,  speaking  of  Bengal, 
it  is  stated  : — 

The  procest  of  obtaining  sugar  is  timple,  and  far  lets  ex- 

penaive  than  in  the  other  hamisphere.    The  jnioe  ia  ex- 

prened  by  the  roUera  of  a  mill,  and .  collected  into  large 

I  iron  boilers,  where  it  is  boiled  down  smartly  to  a  proper 
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consistence,  the  scDm  being  carelettlj  Uken  off.  The 
liquor  is  toffered  to  cool,  and  becomes  tbick ;  it  it  then 
stirred  aboot  with  sticks  till  it  begins  to  take  the  form 
of  sagar,  when  it  is  pnt  into  mats  made  of  the  leares  of  the 
Palmyra  tree,  and  the  stirring  continoed  until  is  cold.  This 
proeets  affords  a  raw  or  powdered  ingmr,  bat  clammy,  and 
apt  to  attract  moisture ;  by  the  addition  of  qaidc  lime  to  the 
joice  the  sugar  loees  these  properties. 

Sach  was  Bengal  sugar  at  tliat  period.  ETery 
new  appliance  of  scientific  art  discoTered  in  this 
manafacture  lias  been  transmitted  to  India,  until 
Bengal  sngar  enters  most  largely  into  general 
consumption.  All  the  beautifully  crystallised 
sugar,  like  powdered  candy,  seen  in  the  shops,  is 
from  Benaresj  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
that  with  the  article  manufactured  as  thus  described, 
to  see  the  rapid  progress  made  in  improring  it. 
But  increased  production  at  the  present  time  is, 
perhaps,  of  greater  importance  than  improYcment 
in  quality.  It  is  well  known  that  the  growth  of 
sugar  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased consumption,  and  new  sources  of  supply 
are  anxiously  sought  after.  The  total  quantity 
used  in  this  country,  in  1856,  was  7,240,626  cwts.; 
of  these  theWest  Indies,  the  great  sugar  i8lands,con- 
tributed  3,163,386  cwts. ;  the  Mauritius,  also  ex- 
clu9i?ely  devoted  to  sugar,  and  where  the  cane  is 
reared  in  ground  artificially  brought  to  a  barren 
rock,  for  such  the  island  is,  1,441,317  cwt. ;  Cuba, 
Brazil,  and  all  the  other  slave  states,  1,759,932 
cwts. ;  and  British  India,  886,991  cwts.  A  defi- 
ciency of  10,000  tons  in  the  general  stock  has 
raised  the  price  of  sugar  ten  shiUiugs  per  cwt.,  or 
three  halfpence  per  lb.  to  the  consumer,  but  thb 
mutiny  endangers  the  supply  of  65,000  tons  per 
annum,  of  which  44,000  tons  were  used  at  home, 
the  difference,  of  course,  going  to  other  European 
countries. 

To  sugar  have  to  be  added  rum  and  molasses ; 
little  of  the  latter  comes  over,  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  expense  of  freight  prohibiting  its 
exportation.  The  former  spirit,  however,  figures 
extensively  in  the  general  consumption  of  the 
article.  The  navy  annually  uses  a  great  quantity, 
and  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  past  has 
been  supplied  with  the  produce  of  thfe  East  Indies. 
Habitual  drinkers  do  not,  however,  recommend  the 
use  of  East  India  rum  as  an  ordinary  table  beverage. 
It  is  very  strong,  therefore  deceptive,  and  the 
flavour,  they  say,  is  anything  but  agreeable ;  but 
when  mixed  with  West  India,  and  served  out  with 
a  propa:  proportion  of  water,  by  those  who 
like  such  drinks,  this  Bengal  rum  is  called  deli- 
cious. 

One  of  the  great  objects  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  India  has  been  to  render  us  independent 
of  foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of  necessary 
articles.  The  utility  of  this  policy  was  never  so 
clearly  shown  as  during  the  late  war  with  Russia. 
For  hemp  and  linseed  we  formerly  were  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  Russia.  Had  we  remained  so, 
we  should  have  been  in  no  small  difficulty,  since 
the  imports  of  flax  seed  and  linseed  from  the 
north   fell  from  884,000    quarters,  in  1853,  to 


893,600  quarters  in  1855.  Napoleon  was  correct 
in  theory  when  he  issued  the  Berlin  decees,  be 
was  wrong  only  in  carrying  them  out.  In  1S53, 
India  sent  to  this  country  151,000  quarters  of 
linseed,  in  1S&4,  196,600;  in  1855,  364,300;  and 
in  1856,  343,000  quarters,  a  regular  and  progres- 
sive increase  from  our  own  empire,  miJ^isg 
this  country  independent  of  Russiv  With  hemp 
also  a  similar  effect  was  produced.  Taking  the 
same  years,  the  import  declined  from  897,S80 
owts.,  in  1853,  to  471,000  cwt.,  in  1855,  entirely 
from  the  north.  In  the  same  time  India  (ahnost 
exclusively  from  Bengal)  sent  340,500  cirts., 
630,000  cwts.,  and  696,000  cwts.  in  the  three 
years  named,  and  in  1856,  790,760  cwts. 

The  prepress  of 'the  cultivation  of  hemp  is, 
perhaps,  greater  than  of  sugar,  before  mentioned. 
Eor  a  long  series  of  years  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany made  great  exertions  to  render  the  various 
fibrous  substances  useful  It  is  not  long  siooe 
Sunn  was  imported  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  making  door-mats  and  tow.  It  was  even  pat 
aside  for  the  former  use  in  favour  of  tM  rope  on 
account  of  greater  durability.  Now,  however, 
some  qualities  interfere  materially  with  Rassisa 
hemp,  and  there  is  none  that  cannot  be  put  to  a 
purpose  which  to  some  extent  supplants  the  other, 
and  tends  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium  of  price. 
Jute,  which  has  a  large  part  in  the  above  im- 
portation, is  merely  a  sort  of  flax,  but  it 
now  employs  many  special  dealers  throughovt 
Britain.  It  has  founded  a  manufacture  in  Dundee 
and  Perth,  in  making  Gunny  bags  for  re-ei^- 
tation  to  India,  particularly  to  the  Eastern  Ardii- 
peelago,  where  these  bags  are  as  regularly  quoted  in 
the  price-currents  as  pale  ale  or  any  other  Euro- 
pean commodity.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
in  the  north  is  considerable,  and  were  the  price 
of  the  raw  article  to  advance  materially,  madi 
social  distress  must  result. 

Rape  seed  forms  a  more  striking  instance  d 
work  that  has  been  done  in  India.  In  1853,  53,800 
quarters  were  received ;  in  1856, 252,700  quarters. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  others  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. But  beside  the  seed,  an  immeo^ 
amount  of  seed-oil  is  exported — a  new  trade, 
sprung  up  within  ten  years.  Ground  nutSj'jgingelly, 
teel,  sesame,  and  other  seeds,  besides  rape  and 
linseed,  are  expressed  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  the  product  sent  here.  We  all  remember  how 
nauseous  castor  oil  was  formerly,  and  many  suppose 
it  to  be  nauseous  now.  It  is  not  so,  however,  in 
reality.  We  are  acquainted  with  an  old  purser  in 
the  Company's  service  who  always  uses  castor  oil 
in  dressing  salad,  and  accordingly  have  carefulij 
eschewed  suppbg  with  him  during  lamb  and  salad 
season.  This,  perhaps,  is  prejudice.  Cert^ua  it 
is  that  no  one  who  has  "partaken  of  them  bis 
complained.  This  condiment  was  first  introduced 
at  table  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  and  it  remaiss 
now  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  1834  there  were 
received  1,900  cwt.  of  a  thick,  glutinous,  h^ 
coloured,  and  perhaps  nasty,  castor  oil ;  in  1S56, 
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29,600  cwts.  came  id,  presenting  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  former — tliin,  pellucid,  and  tasteless, 
so  much  80  as  to  be  substituted  for  salad  oil  with- 
out discoyery. 

The  great  consumption  of  all  these  oils  is  in 
lubricating  machinery,  and  in  burning.  Continual 
fishing  in  the  northern  seas  has  greatly  limited  the 
propagation  of  whales — so  much  so,  that  Denmark 
has  claimed  the  enforcement  of  a  particular  treaty, 
\rhich  excludes  us  from  the  best  waters.  The 
southern  fishery  has  long  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans  and  the  New  Zealanders ;  were  it 
not,  therefore,  for  the  introduction  of  gas,  and 
these  Indian  importations,  our  manufactures  and 
our  comforts  would  be  at  a  low  ebb  for  that  neces- 
sarj— oil. 

Beside  saltpetre  and  castor  oil  we  are  totally 
dependent  upon  Bengal  for  many  articles,  now 
become  in  such  general  use,  as  to  be  actual  neces- 
saries. For  instance,  safflower,  which  produces  the 
beautiful  pink  dye,  so  much  admired  in  cotton 
fabrics,  and  which  is  valuable  for  having  a  peculiar 
affinity  under  certain  treatment  with  the  cotton. 
fine  qualities  of  this  plant  which,  early  in  the 
present  year  were  worth  £10,  are  now  currently 
selling  at  £18  to  £20  per  cwt.  Lac  Dye,  the  im- 
proved cultivation  of  which  has  completely  driven 
madders  from  the  market,  and  reduced  the  price 
of  cochineal  from  17s.  to  4s.  per  lb.,  is  solely 
brought  from  Bengal.  This  substance  it  is  which 
gives  so  brilliant  an  appearance  to  the  Guards,  and 
most  of  the  regiments  of  the  line,  in  distinction 
to  the  madder  dyed  dingy  coats  of  some  of  the 
militia.  The  gum  shellac,  which  is  obtained  from 
the  same  insect  as  lac  dye,  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  recipe  connected  with  arts  or  manu- 
factures, and  it  effected  a  great  revolution 
some  years  ago  by  replacing  beaver  hats  with  the 
"foar-and-nine,"  and  has  created  the  now  uni- 
versal "Paris  chapcau."  Without  shellac,  light- 
iiess,  and  impenriousness  to  wet  iu  this  indispens- 
able part  of  dress  would  be  gone,  and  we  might 
ahnost  imagine  a  return  of  those  days  when  a 
gentleman  might  be  seen  iu  London  walking  with 
a  handkerchief  over  his  hat  in  the  rain,  if  an  um- 
brella or  a  coach  were  not  to  be  had.  About  the 
year  1825,  when  joint  stock  companies  were  so 
prolific,  one  was  formed  to  meet  this  particular 
iw»nvenicnce  by  lending  umbrellas.  You  were 
to  call  at  a  station,  leave  a  deposit,  receive  an 
junbrella  and  a  ticket,  return  it  to  any  station 
in  jour  way,  and  get  back  your  deposit,  at  the 
B^me  time  deducting  a  small  sum  for  the  use  of  the 
wnbreUa. 

These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  articles 
affected  by  this  present  war.  There  is  hardly  any 
one  of  importance,  the  growth  of  other  countries, 
which  is  not  opposed  by  the  production  of  India. 
Tlius,  if  the  imports  from  thence  do  not  directly 
interfere,  they  do  indirectly,  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  others.  For  instance,  saltpetre,  when  at  a 
certain  price,  has  the  preference  over  other  similar 
iogredients    in   making  soap.      Tincal,   without 


which  potters'  ware  cannot  be  glazed,  did  away 
with  Boracic  acid  from  Italy,  until  it  became  too 
dear  for  the  purpose.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  acid 
^ould  ever  be  made  in  quantity  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  which  there  is  for  tineal  and 
borax,  as  it  is  termed  when  refined.  And  so  on 
with  au  immense  variety  of  articles.  The  extent 
of  the  commercial  loss  by  these  events  will  not  be  * 
ascertained  for  years,  but  its  effect  will  be  manifest 
in  the  enhanced  prices  of  goods. 

There  are  no  statistical  tables  applicable  to 
Bengal  particularly,  but  an  approximation  to 
the  value  of  the  trade  may  be  gathered  from  va- 
rious sources. 

Previously  to  1834,  the  East  India  ComjMmy 
combined  political  with  their  trading  functions  ; 
iu  tliat  year  the  latter  entirely  ceased,  their  goods 
were  sold  off,  their  warehouses  disposed  of,  and 
their  labourers  dismissed — though  not  without  li- 
beral pensions.  And  here  it  may  be  noticed  that 
from  these  men  two  fine  regiments  of  volunteers, 
numbering  some  1,600  strong,  ablebodied  young 
men,  were  permanently  kept  up  at  the  Company's 
expense,  and  officered  by  the  superior  clerks,  whose 
commissions  were  signed  by  the  Sovereign,  and 
who,  by  Royal  warrant,  when  the  corps  was  dis- 
missed, were  permitted,  to  retain  their  relative 
ranks  in  the  army  of  Great  Britain.  At  a  crisis 
like  the  present,  sixteen  hundred  such  trained  men 
would  have  been  found  worthy  of  attention. 

In  1832  the  value  of  imports  from  British 
India  was  £6,337,098,  and  the  exports  of  British 
manufactures,  £3,750,286.  This,  however,  hardly 
presents  a  fair  comparison  with  the  present  time, 
prices  have  so  fallen  both  of  imports  and  exports 
that  the  quantities  of  each  are  nearly  quintupled. 
In  1842  the  value  of  exports  from  India  were 
£7,120,748,  and  the  imports  thereto  were 
£5,439,564  ;  in  1854,  the  former  had  increased  to 
£10,672,876,  and  the  latter  to  £9,127,556.  In 
the  succeeding  year,  1855,  the  latest  date  to  which 
the  returns  are  made  up,  we  received  raw  material 
to  the  value  of  £12,668,774,  and  sent  out  manu- 
factured articles  to  the  extent  of  £9,949,154. 
Thus— 


The  importi  in  1822  were 

U55  

Increase  in  23  years 

The  exports  in  1882  were 

1856  

loereaie  in  13  years 


£6.837.098 
12.068,774 

6,881,676 

£3,750,286 
9.949,154 

6,198,868 


The  chief  articles  imported  in  the  last  named 
years  were — 


Indigo 
Sttg»r 
Linseed 


...     £1,518.097 

...       1.043.480 

1.297,803 
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almost  exclosivelj  from  Bengal,  which  pro?iiice 
sends  ID  cotton  £2,241,972,  and  rice,  £1,559,031 
in  value. 

The  exports  consisted,  inter  alia,  of 

Cotton,  goods  and  yarn        ...  £5,842,074 

Iron            1,242,853 

Hardware 187.848 

WooUent 227550 


Huh\xktrj 
Beer 


404,900 
458,819 


£8,294,444 
In  1855  the  total  declared  yalue  of  ail  exports 
from  Great  Britain  was  £96,688,085,  of  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  British  India  was  interested  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  nine  per  oent. 


TWENTY. SEVEN     YEARS    OF    A    COSMOPOLITE'S    LIFE; 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

TIZA04P1TAK  A.IfI>  WA.TT41R. 

The  season  for  the  circuit-going  judges  at  last 
arrived.  My  guardian  and  his  wife  and  family  left 
by  land  for  Rajahmnndo,  and  other  intermediate 
stations,  arranging  to  meet  us  at  Vimgapatam. 
By  us,  I  mean  myself  and  my  cousin  Tom,  who 
was  then  doing  duty  with  the  29th  N.I.,  but  had 
been  recently  posted  to  the  43rd,  stationed  at 
Berhampore.  We  remained  nearly  a  fortnight 
after  B.'s  departure  lords  and  masters  of  his  house 
— and  household  goods.  Being  both  youngsters, 
and  free  from  all  restraint,  I  fear  we  rather  Jlared 
np  during  this  period.  I  am  certain  that  B.*8  wine 
cellar  suffered  materially.  The  weather  was  hot, 
the  dust  choking ;  and  Sauteme  the  very  thing  to 
quench  one's  fiery  thirst.  Inde,  we  pitched  into  it 
unmercifully,  despite  the  remonstrances  and  mur- 
murings  of  the  faithful  old  butler,  and  we  were 
materially  assisted  in  disposing  of  the  fluid  by 
sundry  thirsty  subalterns,  and  that  in?uberable, 
unquenchable  old  sponge,  ''Dick'*  —  vulgarly 
called  old  Dick — the  Master^Attendant.  I  believe 
I  have  before  reverted  to  this  eccentric  old  gentle- 
man, who  had  outlived  and  proved  the  effects  of 
forty  Massulipatam  hot  seasons,  till  he  was  literally 
shrivelled  up,  and  dried  like  a  smoked  herring,  and 
impervious  to  the  effects  of  the  fiercest  sun,  or  the 
furnace  breath  of  the  hottest  land  winds.  Full  of 
anecdote,  relative  to  past  dajs  anfji  ancient  heroes, 
his  proudest  theme  was  to  dwell  upon  the  intimacy 
that  had  existed  between  himself  and  Sir  John 
Malcolm.  Like  most  men  of  the  old  school,  he 
looked  upon  modem  improvements  with  a  suspicious 
and  mistrustful  eye.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
excitement  the  old  gentleman  was  thrown  into  by 
the  arrival  at  Bombay  of  the  "  Bemice"  steamer, 
with  the  first  regular  overland  mail.  This  route 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  as  ''  Dick'*  was  post- 
master as  well  as  Master-Attendant,  he  looked  upon 
the  innovation  in  the  light  almost  of  sacrilege.  I 
believe  he  is  still  alive  and  hale.  I  almost  believe 
that  death  has  forgotten  the  old  man  who  has  for 
ao  many  years  braved  the  vile  climate  of  Massuli- 
patam. 


At  last  the  day  of  our  departure  arrived.  The 
good  brig  Catharine,  commanded  by  a  brother  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Isadora,  afforded  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bidding  farewell  to  the  vilest  station  in 
all  India.  A  couple  of  days  previous  to  oar 
departure  we  had  been  the  guests  of  our  poor 
Fort-Adjutant,  as  hospitable  and  good  a  soul  as 
ever  breathed.  His  only  failing  was  au  extreme 
partiality  to  act  as  parson.  Sunday  after  Sunday 
would  he  read  the  Church  Service,  stumbling  over 
every  long  and  difficult  name  in  the  Old  Testament 
both  painfully  and  ludicrously.  The  next  tidings  we 
had  of  him  was,  that  he  was  added  to  the  number 
of  victims  to  the  climate. 

On  board  of  the  good  brig  Catherine,  200  toot 
regbter  burden,  coppered  and  copper-fastened, 
well  manned,  equipped,  tight  and  staunch,  and  in 
every  way  fitted  to  undertake  the  voyage  in  qoes* 
tion, — luckily  for  us,  this  was  so  far  correct,— I 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  deck,  than  I  was  reg;u- 
larly  on  my  "beam  ends;"  thoee  M  famiUar 
abominations  of  bilge  water,  tar,  salt  fish,  onions, 
&c.,  floated  upon  the  detestable  atmosphere  that 
impregnated  the  ship,  and  I  gave  in  wiUiont  a 
struggle.  Not  so  my  other  eompagnom  de  eofd^* 
They  held  out  manfully,  gloated  over  fat  salt  pock, 
pitched  into  the  pickled  onions,  swallowed  any 
amount  of  bottled  porter,  and  swaggered  about  Uie 
decks,  cigar  in  mouth,  and  apparently  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  enjoyment.  Oc^ionally  they  pauaad  to 
contemplate  my  prostrate  form  and  suggest  some 
palliative  remedy  for  my  sufferings  ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as[a  small  bit  of  fat  pork,  well  fried  in  salad 
oil ;  but  my  sufferings  had  already  reached  Uieir 
climax,  and  I  was  beyond  the  venom  of  the  shafts 
hurled  at  me.  My  greatest  and  most  moderate 
torment  was  the  old  black  steward,  who,  in  s 
spirit  of  mistaken  kindness  kept  continually  w<uiy- 
ing  me  to  try  some  of  his  gams  and  galUes,  (jams 
and  jellies)  as  he  called  them.  Night  closed  in 
over  us,  and,  complexly  wearied  out,  I  sunk  into  a 
peaceful  slumber ;  from  which,  towards  morning,  I 
was  aroused  by  a  tremendous  tumult  on  deck. 
There  was  nobody  in  the  cabin  or  the  cuddy  to 
reply  to  my  inquiries ;  everyone  had  gone  on  deck. 


TUAOAPJlIAK  AND  WAITAUU 


OW 


ad  Um  ohtDoea  seemed  to  be  that  the  yesael  was 
{oing  down  in  a  horricane,  for  I  could  distinctly 
lear  it  blowing  up  aloft.  However,  sea-sick 
people  are  great  philosophers,  and  a  termination 
o  my  f  offerings  would,  in  any  shape,  ha?e  been 
Jmost  welcome.  I  am  quite  sure  I  was  indiffer- 
(nt  as  to  my  fate — so  much  so  that  I  coolly  turned 
ound,  and  fell  off  fast  asleep  again. 

When  I  next  opened  my  eyes,  it  was  broad  day- 
ight ;  and,  though  the  tempest  roared  loudly,  still 
ay  attention  was  immediately  arrested   by  the 
groans  and  moaning  of  my  two  fellow  passengers, 
rho  now,  in  just  retribution  for  their  mookezy, 
rere  suffering  from  all  the  pangs  of  that  dreadful 
ea  aiknent  they  had  thought  Ughtly  of  yesterday, 
kiange  to  say  (such  alas  is  the  vengeful  spite  of 
rail  mortals),  this  sight  effectually  cured  me  of  all 
ny  own  ills.    Scrambling  out  of  ray  berth,  as  best 
;  oonld  for  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  vessel, 
!  snoeeeded  in  reaching  a  seat  at  the  stem  of  the 
mg,  where  the  fresh  cool  air,  soon  entirely  re- 
rived  me.     The  sea  was  one  mass  of  monstrous, 
rothy  wavea,  the  wind  howled  fiercely  throogh 
he  rigging ;   the  lofty  spars  were  all  struck,  and 
bot  an  atom  of  canvass,  save  a  double  reefed 
iombataysail.  exposed  to  the  gale.    It  was  blow- 
Bg  one  oC  those  terrible  hurricanes  which  penodi- 
«lly  visit  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  commit 
nioh  fearful   devastation  amongst  the  shipping. 
U  that  period,  the  storm  was  dead  against  us,  and, 
coording  io  the  ship's  reckoning,  we  had  drifted 
onsiderably  past  Coringa,  and  were  nearly  oj^site 
liadras,  in  liem  of  being  exactly  as  far  on  the  other 
ide   of    Massnlipatam.      There  was  something 
noyant,  however,  and  even  eheerful  in  the  vessel's 
lotioni,  and  the  sun,  thongfa  partially  obscured, 
Me   sdioient    light    to  gild  the  froth-capped 
raves  with  a  golden  tinge.     By  breakfast  time,  I 
ntt  as  hungry  as  a  hunter ;  at  dinner,  as  ravenous 
8  a  wolf;  mmI  tea  and  supper  re-assiued  me  as  to 
^  possibility  of  getting  over  -the  complaint.     It 
ras  now  my  tarn  to  look  in  upon  the  sufferers, 
ad  suggest  mild  remedies.    As  Sterne's  Corporal 
Rjs»  Okactm  M  son  iom ;  but,  upon  tbe  whole,  I 
lew  it  mildly.     At  sunset  the  wind  died  away 
3r  half  an  hoir,  and  then  blew  with  renewed 
Bcrgy  from  an  exactly  opposite  direction.     Thia 
rss  a  fidr  wind  for  us ;  we  ran  before  it  all  night, 
ad,  soon  after  daybreak,  came  to  anch^f  off  the 
i^y  looking  town  and  fort  of  Yizagapatam. 

Soon  after  sunrise  we  landed,  little  loath  to  quit 
be  abomiaable  odours  and  atmosphere  of  tiw 
wler.  A  couple  of  hired  tonjons  carried  os  in  a 
^  few  momenta  into  the  fort,  wheie,  for  the 
^  being,  tke  Circuit  Judge  resided  in  a  very 
!>acious  and  oommodious  house,  which  commanded 
Q  extensive  prospeet  of  the  ramparts,  the  sea,  and 
'^Pphig,  and  the  parade  ground,  with  the  invalid 
^^*^^m  opposite.  The  fort  was  exclusively 
msoned  by  European  invalids,  dommanded  by 
^'V^  P. — a  bald-headed,  prosy,  old  man,  who  was 
>o  aversion  of  ns  youngsters,  and  got  us  into  more 
"'"P^  by  mischievous  tittle-tattling  than  any  vi- 


cious maiden  aunt  oould  have  effected.     The  other 
officers  attached  to  this  invalid  battalion  were  all 
broken  down  specimens  of  most  deplorable  bank- 
ruptcy in  body,  mind,  and  purse.     Not  one  but 
stooped  and  shook  with  palsy,  until  wound  up  of  a 
morning,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  brandy  and  water. 
I  may  only  except  the  Adjutant,  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks,  and  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
perfect  Hercules  in  health  and   pocket.     These 
poor  officers  who  had  all  entered  the  army  with 
brilliant  prospects  of  promotion  and  honours  before 
them  were,  in  many  instances,  regularly  bullied 
out  of  their  regiments.     At  that  period  the  Madras 
army  was  very  differently   constituted  from  its 
present  state,  when  the  march  of  intellect  has 
made  rapid  strides  in  India.     At  the  time  these 
poor  fellows  joined,  there  was  hardly  a  colonel  or 
a  major  in  the  infantry  that  ever  was  guilty  of 
going  to  bed  sober.     Even  some  of  the  generals 
commanding  districts  have  left  an  unenviable  fame 
and  name  for  their   drinking  propensities.      An 
anecdote  is  told  of  old  general  Y.,  who  nightly 
presided  at  the  mess  table  of  the  regiments  in 
garrison,  and  as  surely  got  stupidly  intoxicated 
before  II  p.m.    The  certain  indication  to  the 
aides  de  camp  of  the  approaching  state  of  unoon* 
sciousness,  was  a  villainous  effort  the  old  man  used 
to  make  in  trying  to  sing  one  of  Dibdin's  famed 
sea  songs.     This  was  the  signal  for  the  general  to 
be  carried  out,  neck  and  heels,  amidst  the  uproarioua 
mirth  of  the  youngsters.     As  the  main  road  would 
have  proved  a  circuitous  and  tiring  process,  these 
reckless  youths  very  coolly  carried  the  general 
from  hedge  to  hedge,  and  pitched  him,  cocked  hat 
and  all,  over  every  intervening  ditch ;  the  heavy 
bump  with  which  he  fell,  the  groans  which  issued 
from  his   well-shaken  frame,   were  nuts  to  hit 
tormentors,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  old  man  was 
never  the  worse  for  these  mad  freaks  the  next  day. 
There  was  another  queer  old  customer — a  Baecha* 
nalian  hypocrite — who  passed  under  the  sobriquet 
of  Nosey  B.  Nosey  always  got  sentimentally  drunk 
about  midnight,  and  then  discussed  philosophy  and 
temperance  to  the  youngsters  around  hinu 

"  A  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  by  Jove,  sir,  in 
moderation,  by  Jove,  sir ! — a  cigar  in  moderation, 
sir ! — these  are  (hiccup)  the  best  tlii-n-gs  (another 

hiccup)  in  the" and  here,  exit  the  old  humbug 

under  the  table,  whence  he  was  duly  hauled,  and 
carefully  shaken,  by  his  palkee  bearers,  who  carried 
him  home  on  their  shoulders.  With  such  exaoK 
pies  before  them,  and  the  rascally  facilities  afforded 
by  Indian  baboos,  and  others,  for  incurring  debt, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  a  pro- 
mtaiBg  lad  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  fresh  from 
school,  and  thrown  suddenly  into  a  life  of  indolenccp 
luxury,  and  almost  entire  independence,  should 
have  imperceptibly  lost  all  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious sentiments  imbued  into  him  by  sound  Eng- 
lish educations,  and  sunk  into  vice,  and  too  often 
a  course  of  dishonesty.  I  myself  knew  an  Honour- 
able, the  youngest  son  of  an  Earl,  who,  upon  his 
fair  and  honouraUe  name,  had  borrowed  immense 
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sunit  from  some  of  ibe  more  respectable  natives. 
Fanoj  what  ibis  noble  joutb*s  sentiments  and 
feelings  mnst  bare  been  wben  tbe  black  fellow, 
tbat  be  would  bardlj  allow  to  sit  in  bis  presence, 
from  wbom  be  borrowed  at  exborbitant  interest, 
bat  nnder  tbe  ballncination  tbat  it  was  be  and  not 
tbe  lender  tbat  was  doing  tbe  faYonr,— I  say, 
imagine  tbis  sprig  of  a  noble  stock  standing  in 
open  conrt,  a  prisoner  for  debt,  and  being  told,  as 
be  was,  before  assembled  blacks  and  wliites,  tbat 
be  was  a  diikonour  to  hit  honourable  name  /  Tbese 
were  tbe  very  words  tbe  old  baboo  used ;  and  as 
revenge,  or  even  one  satisfactory  kick,  was  out  of 
tbe  question,  our  disbonourable  friend  went  back 
to  prison,  and  took  violently  to  brandy  and  water, 
and  so  went  to  tbe  dogs. 

Most  of  tbese  poor  invalid  fellows  at  Yizag  bad 
been  victimised  early  in  tbcir  career;  very  few 
bad  attained  a  captaincy ;  tbe  greater  part  were 
lieutenants  and  ensigns,  and  as  there  is  no  pro- 
motion in  tbe  invalid  battalions,  lientenants  and 
ensigns  tbey  were  doomed  to  remain  for  life.  Not 
possessed  of  eqnal  powers  of  resistance,  at  a  time 
wben  tbe  slack  reins  of  military  discipline  began 
to  be  ligbtened  a  little  by  Sir  George  Townsend 
Walker,  and  successive  commanders-in-cbief, 
wbilst  tbe  old  bands  drank  deep  and  late,  but, 
being  well  inured  to  sncb  indulgencies,  rose  fresb 
as  a  lark  witb  tbe  dawn,  and  went  tbrongb  tbeir 
necessary  duties,  tbe  youngsters,  wbo  followed 
in  tbeir  wake,  fell  victims  to  the  example,  and 
being  detected  onoe,  twice — perhaps  a  dozen  times 
— unfit  for  drill,  unfit  for  duty  of  any  kind,  re- 
ceived a  gentle  hint  from  tbe  commanding  officer 
to  invalid,  witb  tbe  option  of  dismissal.  Tender- 
hearted medicos  furnished  requisite  certificates. 
The  gold  lace  and  buttons,  and  tbe  varied  cuffs 
and  collars,  were  substituted  by  silver  and  French 
grey,  and  as  tbe  wretched  man  donned  tbis  liyery 
of  degradation,  he  sunk  in  bis  own  esteem  and  that 
of  bis  acquaintance,  never  to  rise  to  tbe  level 
again.  Alas  !  this  is  no  overdrawn  picture ; 
Imt  remember  I  am  speaking  of  1838,  just  twenty 
years  ago.  Wonderful  and  rapid  improvements 
have  since  taken  place  in  all  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice in  India. 

But  to  return  to  Yizagapatam.  Of  all  tbe  ex- 
traordinary and  singular  characters  assembled  in 
tbe  fort,  poor  Mr.  T.  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
pitiable,  and  yet  most  grotesque.  Never  in  tbe 
memory  of  that  respectable  individual,  tbe  oldest 
inhabitant,  bad  T.  ever  been  convicted  of  going  to 
bed  sober,  and  be  was  then  a  lieutenant  of  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  upwards  of  forty  years*  stadding. 
His  wife  was  a  half-caste,  and  I  believe,  owned  tbe 
bouse  tbey  lived  in,  besides  having  some  small 
patrimony  from  gardens,  which  assisted  con- 
siderably in  keeping  the  wolf  from  tbe  door, 
tbe  more  especially  as  poor  T.*s  propensities 
tended  rather  to  expense  than  economy.  How- 
ever, witb  the  assistance  of  his  own  meagre  pay,  be 
managed  to  rub  along,  and  during  tbe  forenoon 
was  a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  a  dever 


man  to  boot.  Here  was  a  talented,  carefofly 
reared  man,  perfectly  lost,  body  and  soul,  tbioogb 
the  curse  of  evil  example  which — ^thank  heaven! 
— no  longer  exists  in  India. 

My  comrade's  birthday  bi^>pened  to  come,  as 
birthdays  will,  and   8.  and  I  determined  to  cele- 
brate   tbe    occasion    by   a   regular    blow    oat. 
Tbe  mess   butler  bad  to  furnish  tbe    grog  and 
necessary  plates  and  dishes ;  tbe  wines  ^so  came 
from  tbe  mess,  as  did  tbe  two  silver  candlestidn. 
Being  bachelors,  our  own  kit  was  certainly  limited, 
tbe  central  room  of  tbe  bungalow  oonstitnted  our 
dining-room,  in  tbe  centre  stood  tbe  table,  at  either 
end  our  respective  bedsteads,  an  empty  slx-doaea 
chest,  on  either  side,  though  rather  hard,  afforded 
capital  seats ;  and,  in  addition  tq  all  this^  we  really 
did  own  three  chairs  and  a  stool     The  day  at  last 
arrived ;  preparations  bad  been  completed  to  oar 
entire  satisfaction ;    the  dessert  was  spread  oat 
upon  an  old  horse-cloth,  which  covered  one  of  the 
window  sills.     A  fearful  array  of  bottles  extended 
across  the  shady  side  of  tbe  verandah,  and  8.  and 
I  contemplated  these   preparations  with  sundxy 
winks  of  satisfaction,  and  an  inward  preseattmeBt 
of  something  good  in  store.  Tbe  dmner  honr  fixed 
was  6  p.m.  We  expected  sereral  fellows  belonging 
to  the  Queen*s  ships,  and  some  of  the  juniors  of 
our  own  place.     As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  old  T. 
happened  to    have  drawn  his  pay  the  very  day 
before  our  party  came  off ;   and,  as  was  his  woat 
on  these  monthly  occasions,  be  was  seized  witb  a 
viditing  mania,  and  having  hired  a  palanquin  made 
a  regular  tour,  taking  every  house  in  turn  as  be 
went  along.    A  hospitable,  but  mistaken,  praetioe 
exists  in  India  of  making  every  visitor  swaUow  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  sherry  and  munch  a  biscuit  or 
two )  tbis  is  evidently  derived  from  Oriental  pne- 
tices,  only  that   we  have  substituted  wines  ud 
spirits  for  the  less  intoxicating  drink  of  the  natives. 
Ours  was  tbe  thirty-fifth  house  old  T.  called  at,  and 
be  could  go  no  further.     On  a  rough  oalcakttoa 
be  bad  swallowed  some  fifty  glasses  of  wine,  be- 
sides ale,  and  tbis  upon  an  empty  stomadi.     The 
result  was  obvious,  his  visiting  ended  with  us  that 
day;    be  swallowed  a  glass  of  porter  and  imme- 
diately fell  asleep  in  bis  chair,  where,  in  the  eowae 
of  an  hour  or  so,  be  became  tbe  victim  of  a  batek 
of  as  thoughtless  aud  rioting  youi^sten  as  wen 
ever  coUaeted  under  tbe  same  roof.    The  day  was 
exceedingly  hot,  and  the  first  thing  that  suggested 
itself  was  to  cool  the  victim  of  oor  rutUess  ^KHrt» 
tbe  result  was  tbat  some  twenty  bottles  of  ai^ 
petre-cooled  water,  were  delibeiately  poured  over 
tbe  bead  of  tbe  sleeping  baodumte;  at  last  this 
aroused  him  into  some  sense  of  oonsoiousoesSk  and 
a  terrible  grave  young  Dr.  of  tbe  44th,  aetaaUy 
persuaded  the  shivering  and  debilitated  M  maa 
that  bis  sopping  bead  and  garments  were  the  results 
of  a  terrible  outbreak  of  perspiration;  feaifoii 
however,  tbat  the  game  might  be  carried  too  fart 
I  supplied  him  vrith  a  change  of  linen  myacK 
witb — inexpressibles.     He  accomplished  the  M 
change,  but  the  second  was  too  great  an  eivfci 
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getting  one  leg  in  be  fell  fast  asleep  again,  and  it 
required  oar  united  effort  to  carry  him  into  bed, 
wUch,  however,  we  safelj  accomplished,  leaving 
him  until  the  dinner  hour  arrived. 

We  were  all  young  and  bachelors,  and  conse- 
quently not  over  fastidious  about  our  indoor 
costumes^  indeed,  not  to  mince  matters,  tbey 
usually  consisted  of  shirt,  drawers,  fctraw  hat  and 
slippers ;  in  these  we  passed  the  day ;  breakfasted, 
dined,  and  supped.  Old  T.  had  come  in  full  dress, 
with  swabs  and  sword  complete,  the  latter  un- 
fortunately we  left  by  his  bedside.  We  smoked 
our  maniUas  in  the  open  verandah,  and  drank  pale 
sherry  and  water  anxiously  awaiting  the  hour  of 
six;  when  mentally  we  calculated  upon  much 
fan  and  jollity  iu  store.  Six  came  at  last,  and  so 
did  the  mosquitoes;  but  we  h^  safe  guards 
against  the  attacks  of  these  villauous  insects,  from. 
the  fact  of  our  clothes  having  been  so  made  ex- 
pressly as  to  embrace  feet  and  all.  A  few  minutes 
later  and  our  seafanug  guests  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  there  was  M.  the  Scotch  assistant-sui^eon, 

5.  the  middy,  G.  the  purser's  clerk,  and  one  or  two 
others.  Ilie  candles  were  lighted,  our  guests 
divested  themselves  of  all  superfluous  clothing ; 

6.  placed  his  silver  watch  on  the  table ;  T.  snored 
peacefully,  when,  with  a  true  spirit  of  loyalty  we 
oommenoed  the  evening,  with  a  bumper  to  "  the 
^een,  God  bless  her;'*  followed  by  au  odious 
attempt  at 

A  bnmper  of  Bargnody,  fill,  fill,  to  me. 

Wh^her  it  was  from  our  discordant  howling,  or  the 
work  of  evil  genius,  or  fate,  or  thirst,  or  ine- 
briety, I  really  cannot  assert,  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, viz.  that  the  sleeper  awoke,  and  starting  up 
into  a  sitting  posture,  insisted  in  joining  in  I  he 
toast.  8.  poured  him  out  a  bumper  of  Dublin 
stout,  a  rarity  in  India,  and  T.  having  swallowed 
half,  roared  out  vociferously,  *'  God  save  the 
Queen,"  and  capsized  the  remaining  contents  of 
his  glass  over  oar  only  two  candles,  leaving  us  iu 
utter  darkness. 

Then  ensued  a  scene  and  scrimmage,  and  to  it 
Hogarth  could  barely  have  done  justice ;  the  odo- 
rous soup  assailing  our  olfactory  nerves  had  given 
a  spur  to  oar  already  keen  appetites ;  other  dainty 
dishes  smoked  upon  the  table ;  an  awful  pause  of 
seeouds  ensued,  during  which  interval  surprise 
gave  way  to  rage. 

•*  What  do  you  mean  by  that  you  scoundrel  ?*' 
adced  little  S.  fiercely,  at  the  same  time  adminis- 
tering a  no  gentle  cuff  on  the  head  of  old  T.  who 
was  labouring  evidently  under  symptoms  of  in* 

"  Strike  me,  sir !  me,  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man !*'  off  flew  the  coverlids,  out  hopped  old  T., 
one  leg  daly  encased,  the  other  sans  couverinre, 
and  before  we  could  interfere  he  had  unsheathed 
his  sword  and  made  a  plunge  in  tbe  dark,  left  and 
right.  Oar  servants  had  gone  back  to  tbe  mess 
loom  to  fetch  what  had  yet  to  be  brought ;  not  a 
19  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  and  I  am 


ashamed  to  say  we  were  forced  ignominously  to 
retreat  tans.ceremonie  y  sans  slippers,  and  worst  of 
all,  oh !  ye  fates,  stins  dinner,  or  anything  in  the 
shape  of  food.  Truly,  that  was  a  bad  omen  for 
poor  S.'s  birthday.  Our  bungalow  was  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  bill,  and  we  had  some  twenty 
steps  to  ascend  and  descend  from  the  verandah  to 
the  gradually  8lo])iug  hill.  Down  these,  on  that 
eventful  night,  in  our  hurry  to  be  .beyond  the  reach 
of  T.*s  cold  steel,  some  half  a  dozen  of  us  rolled  in 
horrid  confusion,  laughing,  threatening,  roaring, 
all  at  tbe  same  moment.  Poor  young  S.,  the  middy, 
endeavoured  to  bolt  through  the  window,  but  T. 
who  caught  sight  of  him,  hurled  the  soup  tureen 
at  his  head,  with  such  precise  aim,  that  the 
scalding  contents  nearly  blinded  him  ;  most  fortu- 
nately, beyond  a  slight  cut,  he  had  sustained  no 
material  injury. 

We,  however,  who  had  been  ousted  were  placed 
in  the  most  ludicrous  and  unenviable  position.  The 
night  was  pitch  dark,  and  old  T.  in  his  valiant 
defences  had  smashed  every  bit  of  crockery  and 
glass,  and  hurled  every  bottle  after  as  with  alarm- 
ingly correct  aim.  Whilst  the  darkness  indoors 
precluded  the  possibility  of  our  watching  his  move- 
ments, he  possessed  the  decided  advantage  of  being 
able  to  distinguish  forms  and  figures  as  we  glided 
about  in  uncertainty,  from  the  back  to  the  front  of 
the  bungalow.  On  one  occasion  the  alarm  was 
raised  that  the  enemy  (possessing  all  the  cunning 
of  a  lunatic,  and  if  ever  man  was  temporarily 
insane,  old  Mr.  T.  was  that  night)  was  creeping 
towards  us,  drawn  sword  in  hand.  Away  we 
started,  helter-skelter,  down  the  hill,  laughing  up- 
roariously, the  while,  at  our  absurd  position.  To 
add  to  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  scene,  the 
two  D.'s,  brothers^  having  inadvertently  stumbled 
against  each  other  during  our  ignomiuous  flight, 
got  up  a  private  quarrel  amongst  themselves,  which 
might  have  ended  in  a  regular  row,  had  not  the 
alarm  of  the  Philistine  being  upon  us  once  more 
put  them  to  flight. 

Cunning,  with  all  his  madness,  T.  found  it  safest 
to  retire  to  the  bungalow  and  keep  a  sharp  look 
out  to  repel  intruders.  He  had  got  the  notion 
into  his  addled  brains,  that  our  bungalow  was  his 
private  residence,  and  that  he  was  only  repelling 
the  attack  of  a  parcel  of  freebooters,  who  had  no 
business  at  all  there.  Many  of  us  certainly  were 
freebooters,  in  one  sense  of  the  word ;  for,  having 
lost  our  slippers  in  the  hurry,  we  had  neither 
stockings  nor  shoes  to  protect  us  from  the  sharp 
gravelly  pebbles ;  this,  moreover,  was  one  cause  of 
T.  being  able  to  keep  us  so  long  at  bay;  the 
ground  all  round  and  the  inside  of  the  bungalow 
were  strewed  with  fragments  of  broken  glass  and 
crockery,  and,  being  without  means  of  procuring  a 
light,  even  with  the  utmost  precaution,  we  could 
barely  avoid  treading  upon  the  fragments. 

After  many  councils  of  war,  and  when  the  night 
had  waned  into  morning,  we  made  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  bungalow, 
resulting  in  the  speedy  capture  of  the  offender. 
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who  waa  disarmed,  secured,  oaref ullj  lodged  in  a 
piUnqoin,  and  sent  back  to  the  bosom  of  his  neg- 
lected family.  This  was  the  bst  we  saw  of  him. 
Some  weeks  later  he  took  exclusively  to  cherry 
brandy,  and  in  a  few  months'  time  was  carried  to 
his  last  home. 

Not  far  from  the  Fort  at  Yisagapatam,  is  a  ma- 
nufactory of  those  beaatifol  porcupine  quill  work- 
boxes,  desks  and  baskets,  for  which  this  place  has 
a  wide  reputation.  In  the  fort  also  was  the  pow- 
der manufactory,  and  an  infant  school,  supported 
by  some  missionaries.  The  latter  was  situated 
just  behind  our  house,  and  gave  us  full  scope  at 
all  hours  in  the  day  of  judging  of  the  vocal  capa- 
cities of  its  infantile  scholars,  who  sung  squeak- 
ingly,  "I  love 'little  pussy,  I  like  her  coat  so 
warm,"  and  similar  lugubrious  ditties,  which  em- 
braced all  branches  of  education,  even  mathema- 
ties  included. 

At  Wattair  resided  all  the  aristocracy  of  the 
place,  and  thither,  when  the  hot  weather  had  set 
in,  we  also  repaired.  About  midway,  between  the 
Fort  and  Wattair,  was  situated  the  residence  and 
extensive  grounds  of  GK>day  Sooriab  Precashar 
Row,  a  native  gentleman  of  birth  and  education, 
and  who  was  possessed  of  many  good  qualities 
that  rendered  him  a  favourite  with  the  £aglish. 
Sooriab's  house  was  a  perfect  palace  as  to  size  and 
structure,  and  the  magnificence  and  costliness  of 
the  furniture.  His  grounds  constituted  a  perfect 
park,  with  a  fine  carriage  drive  through  them, 
which  he  had  very  liberally  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  Here,  of  an  evening,  all  the  whites  congre- 
gated, imd  enjoyed  their  evening  exercise  under 


the  umbrageous  foliage  of  stately  banians  sad 
tamarinds,  whibt  the  whole  air  was  perfumed 
with  the  roses  and  jessamme  that  grew  in  aboa- 
dance  all  over  the  place ;  birds  of  fifty  bright  and 
varied  plumages  fluttered  from  bough  to  bough, 
and  carolled  pleasantly  in  the  golden  light  of  the 
setting  sun  from  the  loftier  branches  of  the  state- 
liest trees.  In  the  centre  was  tf  large  tank,  with 
a  jei  cTeau  perpetually  in  play,  and  the  pleassat 
sea  breeze  swept  uninterruptedly  over  the  lull  sides 
and  precipices,  which  lined  the  sea  shore. 

Sooriab  himself  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  the 
perfect  beau  ideal  of  a  high  caste  Indian  gentle- 
man; he  spoke  and  wrote  the  English  fluently, 
tiiottgh  he  had  never  been  out  of  India,  and  coa- 
vcrsed  on  all  topics,  political  and  general,  with 
ease  and  much  good  sound  sense.  His  great 
hobby  seemed  to  be  clocks,  and  I  have  often  been 
bewildered  and  surprised  at  the  perpetual  hammer 
and  tongs  created  by  some  couple  of  score  clocki, 
striking  in  all  intonations  aqd  at  all  distances. 
Before  entering  his  private  reception  room  we  had 
to  pass  through  a  series  of  ante-ofaambera,  each 
boasting  of  at  least  six  clocks  of  vartons  dimen- 
sions and  patterns,  but  mostly  of  a  costly  nature. 
What  with  cuckoos  and  muu^  docks,  and  giants 
with  clubs,  and  little  old  men  that  darted  out  of 
turrets,  and  careful  old  sentries  that  were  never 
relieved ;  these  clocks  were  the  greatest  conceiv- 
able attraction  to  all  the  European  children  in  the 
place,  though  by  a  wise  precaution  they  were  so 
placed  as  to  be  beyond  the  misdiief  that  might 
otherwise  have  resulted  from  the  prying  propen- 
sities of  these  juvenile  visitors. 
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Broken  nremoriet  of  manj  a  heart 
Woren  into  one.— 5%«U«y. 


THE    SHUQQL£R*S    RETENGE:     k    SEA-SIDS    YARN. 


CHAPTER  L 


FROM  THS  8EA-SIDX. 


A  dreamer  on  a  lonelj  shore. 

Strange  thoughts  but  half  defined  were  his, 
And  th«re  from  restless  Fancy's  store, 

He  shaped  those  dreamiugs  into  this.— 5 . 

Sbptsmbbb — and  out  of  London,  hreathing  fresh 
air,  and  once  more  seeing  honest  country-faces, 
nddj  as  autumn  apples,  without  that  worn  £  i.  d, 
kind  of  expression  which  so  painfully  reminds  us 

of  Fkei-street.     In  short  I  am  in shire,  by 

the  sea-side,  in  a  little  cottage  which  I  have  all  to 
myself,  and  which  stands  on  a  bhiff  headland  away 
from  the  town,  with  the  sea  moaning  musically 
some  fifty  feet  down  in  the  bay  beneath  my  garden 
raiimga.  I  have  nothug  to  do  but  walk,  bathe, 
sawke,  and  think.    «A  pretty  extensive  list  of 


possibilities,**  you  will  say — ^but  all  of  wkkdi, 
nevertheless,  as  is  too  often  the  caae  in  sea-side 
retirements,  resolve  themselves  into  a  generai 
lounging  away  of  pleasant  days  till  the  time  eoaes 
when  we  must  return  to  London,  idiea  we  w(»ider 
how  they  can  possibly  have  passed  away  so  (pueUf 
and  blame  cursives  for  havmg  done  ae  t^tk 
worthy  of  recollection  in  them. 

The  readers  of  this  magazine  no  doubt  haw  hf 
this  time  thought,  judging  from  the  noa-appessvaoe 
of  ''  Broken  Memories"  last  month,  tbait  tMr 
author  has  become  sick  of  his  goose- quill  akoigeibct. 
It  is  not  so,  however,  dearest  of  readers,  ill  healtk 
alone  has  prevented  me  from  gosstppiag  with  yov; 
ill  health  alone  has  put  a  temporary  stop  to  o« 
friendship,  which  has  jogged  on  so  pleasantly, 
but  one  interruption,  since  Jaooary  kit. 
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oyer,  I  feared  iksit  you  liad -grown  well-nigh  sick  of 
sadness,  of  which  these  tame  fagitive  sketches 
have  been  for  the  most  part  oomponnded ;  and  so, 
knowing  that  ill  health  was  not  likely  to  prodace 
anjihiog  more  li?ely,  I  intended  to  have  deferred 
vriiing  till  I  felt  in  better  spirits.  But  that  good 
ioteation,  like  many  better,  is  frustrated.  I  am 
still  alone — still  W — and  still,  as  a  respected 
brother-contributor  would  phrase  it,  *'  morally  and 
physically  seedy."  I  have  no  books  here — and  I 
am  too  far  from  the  town  to  care  to  scramble  over 
rock  and  shingle  for  the  sake  of  an  hour's  perusal 
of  the  Tim$s ;  so  I  must  write  if  only  for  pastime. 
HaTing  no  companion,  you  must  not  wonder  if  I 
take  jou  once  more  into  my  conQdence  and  prattle 
to  you,  even  as  though  we  were  both  located  in  a 
little  lonely  cottage  hanging  over  a  moaning  sea. 
All  lonely  men  are,  perforce,  egotists ;  the  inference 
is  as  obvious  as  the  excuse  thereby  sought.  Par- 
don me,  therefore,  if  I  seek  to  relieve  the  dulbess 
of  a  lonely  hour  by  enlisting  your  attention  to  aught 
I  may  have  to  say. 

Some  people  in  my  situation  would  waste  much 
time  in  describing  the  marine  scenery  hereabouts ; 
it  were  a  vain  labour,  methinks.     Not  but  that  the 
sea,  though    written  upon  usque  ad  nauseam^  is 
worthy  of  a  better  pen  than  mine*     What  can  / 
say  of  it  worth  reading  ?     Alas,  as  year  by  year 
passes  away,  every  time  I  walk  para  thina  polu" 
floiiboto  ihaUuseSf    (pardon    this   profanation    of 
flomer^s  sonorous  Qreek  by  English  type,)  I  find 
the  saa  is  not  the  same  to  me  aa  it  was  the  time 
before.     The  world,  that  mighty  loonocbst,  has 
robbed  me  of  much  of  that  mysterious,  childlike 
delight  wherewith  in  boyhood  we  gaze  on  Father 
Neptune — spending  long  hours  on  the  brow  of  a 
cliff,  gazing  on  the  blue  waters,  in  a  frame  of  mind 
which  were  as  hard  to  analyse  as  to  control.     As 
one  who,  after  a  long  separation  from  an  old  and 
dear  friend,  sees  with  sadness,  on  again  meeting 
him,  many  and  many  a  change  i{i  the  well-remem- 
bered dear  eld  face  of  "lang  syne*' — many  a  kind 
(M  expression  lost  or  marred — many  a  hard  new 
one  written  there  in  its  stead  by  the  false  world's 
Rogers — little  thinking  all  the  while  how  far  such 
observations  may  be  in  great  measure  the  result  of 
lus  own  changed  feelings,  so  it  is  with  me  once 
more,  gasiog  out  of  my  open  window  on  yonder 
sea.     The    romance  of  the  thing  is  gone — who 
shall  give  back  to  me,  what  Longfellow  calls  "  the 
secret  of  the  sea,**  its  vague,  weird  charm  P    The 
white-sailed   ships,  which  at  one  time  called  up 
such  strange   fancies,  (such  pleasing  associations 
with  olden  aurgosies,  adventurous  buccaneers,  and 
distant  regions  where  the  sun  shines  through  a 
cloudless   blue  sky  the  livelong  day  on  feathery 
palm  trees  and  rivers  yellow  with  sands  of  gold, — 
pardon   this    long  parenthesis) — seem    now    but 
what  they  really  arc — mere  trading-vessels — mere 
"Mary  Anne V  of  Bristol  and  "  Rosa  Matilda's'* 
of  CamaiTon,  and   the  like — their  captains  and 
crewi^  vho  were  at  one  tame  such  capital  represen- 
tatifes  of  the  **Eed  Uover*'  and  other  free  and 


easy  g^entlemen  of  dishonest  and  nautical  notoijety, 
are  now  nothing  more  than  jolly,  mahogany-faced 
fellows,  who  spend  half  their  time  in  smoking  black 
pipes  upon  the  grimy  decks  of  colliers,  and  the 
remainder  in  beershops  ashore.  "'Tis  we — 'tis 
ours  thai  change,  not  they,"  said  Shelley — not  of 
the  aforesaid  sailors,  but  of  the  more  delicate 
"  Sensitive  Plant "  and  its  congeners.  But  this  is 
not  a  pleasant  train  of  thoughts,  and  is  base 
ingratitude  to  the  noble  old  sea  which  is  just  now 
flashing  merrily  in  the  sunlight,  as  though  to  chide 
the  grumbling  of  discontent  and  dyspepsia.  For, 
after  all,  in  spite  of  the  hoUowness  which  we  find 
in  everything  of  this  world;  in  spite  of  one's 
glorious  young  feelings  fading  away  like  spring 
flowers,  almost  ere  we  have  time  to  analyse  their 
beauties ;  in  spite  of  the  wide,  brain-bewildering 
gulf  which  in  this  Ufe  of  ours  is  fixed  irrevocably 
between  io  be  and  to  seem,  the  sea  is  still  one  grand 
reality.  If  everything  else  be  a  lie,  as  cynics, 
bilious  money-spinners,  and  discarded  Lotharios  will 
have  you  to  believe,  my  dear  young-lady-reader ;  if 
everything  else  alters,  till  the  thinker  of  to-day  can 
find  no  reliable  bridge  of  thought  to  connect  him- 
self with  his  double  of  yesterday,  still  the  broad, 
blue — I  had  well  nigh  said  eternal — sea  mocks 
mutability — tholigh  it  has  been  held  by  some 
ordinary  people,  and  more  crack-brained  poets,  who 
don't  know  anything  about  it,  and  are  distressed 
for  a  simile,  to  be  a  fit  emblem  of  inconstancy. 

Yonder  cliffs,  as  geologists  with  their  hammers 
and  strange  jargon  of  "  Silurian  sandstone,"  "  blue 
lias,"  Oxford  or  Cambridge  "  clay  formations,*' 
would  tell  you,  have  shrunk  immeasurably,  as  years 
rolled  by  from'  their  ancient  altitudes;  yonder 
castle  on  the  Sill,  on  whose  battered  battlements 
a  solitary  cormorant  sits  all  day,  the  incarnation  of 
desolation,  has  crumbled  away  long  ago  beneath 
Time's  hand,  or  a  more  merciless  conqueror's ;  the 
portcullis  is  choked  with  weeds — birds  build  in  the 
port-holes,  and  children  play  in  the  ruined  hall, 
where  once  stalwart  retainers  and  mail-clad  barons 
caroused  around  their  blazing  log-fires ;  many  and 
many  a  goodly  yessel,  which  had  borne  on  its  decks 
stout  bands  and  lion-hearts  to  plant  the  flag  of 
England  where  roamed  men  of  strange  tongue  and 
outworn  half-forgotten  creeds,  has  sunk  down 
beneath  the,  booming  waves  flashing  in  the  sun  by 
yonder  breakwater ;  many  a  note-worthy  captain 
has  sailed  from  this  harbour  to  take  a  now  forgotten 
part  in  the  privateering  cruises  of  Drake  and 
Hawkins  on  the  far  Spanish  Main,  and  has  returned 
hither  to  die  and  leave  no  memorial  behind  him, 
save  a  grey  stone  or  two  in  the  old  chnrohyard— 
but  this  blue  sea  is  the  same  to-day,  save  for  its 
alternations  of  storm  and  calm,  as  it  was  when  the 
Baleares,  who  dwelt  hard  by,  painted  their  bodies 
blue,  and  slung  stones  at  the  haughty  legions  of  the 
CsBsars.  Aye,  the  grand  old  sea  is  Time's  great 
reality — •  mockery  of  man's  vain-glorious  dreams 
and  petty  sway — and  the  most  comprehensive 
emblem  of  Eternity  on  which  man  can  look  and  see 
therein  reflected  his  own  littleness  andhisMsksr*! 
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Bight  together.     And  now  tho  sea  is  calm  as 
glass — the  clear  blue  waves  come  splashing  in  OTer 
the  dark  rocks ;  and  from  the  place  where  I  sit,  I 
can  see  down  many  feet  below  me,  so  clear  is  the 
sea  hereabouts,  the  purple  and  green  seaweeds 
swaying  to  and  fro  with  the  tide  on  the  bottom. 
This  is  a  glorious  September  day,  warm  enough  to 
render  a  stretch  of  an  hour  or  more  upon  the  short 
turf  of  the  cliff  yonder  a  safe  possibility,  and  cool 
enoogh  to  dbpel  any  feeling  of  languor  which  sea- 
side places  on  this  coast  too  often  tend  to  increase 
rather  than  remofe.     And  yet  I  feel  sad,  hardly 
knowing  why.     It  may  be  that  I  remember  bygone 
days  spent  on  another   shore — it  may  be  —  for 
*' happiness,*'  as  Byron  truly   says,  "was bom  a 
twin"-— that,  remembering  in  my  loneliness  a  long- 
lost  companion  of  olden  sea-side  rambles  I  need 
such  an  one  now  to  complete,  by  shariug,  my  en 
joyment  of  the  fresh  air   aud   the   thoughts   that 
arise  in  localities  like  this.     It  seems  today  such 
a  weary  while  since  I  sat  on  a  coast,  bleaker  far 
than  this,  with  one  whom  on  earth  I  shall  see  no 
more — yet  it  is   but  a  very  few  years  ago — I 
remember  then  thinking  Earth  held  no  fairer  spot 
than  that  barren  corner  of  Great  Britain,  with  its 
miles  of  arid  rock  and  foaming  sea  on  either  side. 
I  am  now  amidst  scenes  far  more  favoured  by 
nature  than  those  so  dear  to  my  recollections — 
and  yet,  forsooth,  I  am  sad  at  heart.     I  have 
found  that  writing  poetry — or  what  with  me  passes 
for  such — relieves  thoughts  like  these.     There  is 
little  wonder  then  if  I  should  occasionally  run 
u^  lines  like  the  following : 
The  plashing  waTet  come  moaoing  in  heneaih  the  rocks 

hereby  j  ^ 

Among  the  wild  flowers  on  the  diff  the  restless  wind  doth 

sigh; 
The  sheep-bells  tinkle  on  the  liills — sweet  ronsic  to  mine 

ears, 
like  echoes  £rom  the  pleasant  track  of  boyhood's  early  years. 
Oh  I  it  was  on  a  day  like  this  I  sat  on  Ocean's  shore 
With  one  whose  gentle  voice  on  earth  can  comfort  me  no 


At  sundown  it  was  floating  ont — no  paren^oek  wu  Bigb : 
And  now  'tis  cast  upon  the  shore  to  wither,  droop,  tod  die! 
And  snch   is  life,  and  soch  are  we— a  lot  most  pssiia; 

strange ; 
Bom  bat  to  leave  the  dearest — bom   bnt  for  storm  tad 

change ; 
Booked  on  the  surge  of  sorrow— and,  when  the  storm  ii 

past, 
To  lift  neglected  on  Time's  strand  with  withered  kesrts  at 

last! 
Oh !  cease,  unqniet  heart  of  mine — 'I'will  not   be  ilwji 

so: 
There  it  a  shore  where  Joy  will  bloom  beyond  Time's  ebb  asd 

flow; 
And  then,  perchance,  1*11  hear  once  more  one  bng-kstToice'i 

tone, 
Lea  mournful  and    more  musical — before  our  FsUier^i 

throne. 


And  now,  dear  reader,  let  roe  endeafoor  to 
make  you  some  amends  for  all  the  time  you  hsTC 
lost  already  in  reading  what  I  have  written,  bj 
telling  you  a  story  of  this  place,  which  I  heart! 
from  the  lips  of  a  weather-beaten  octogenarian 
sailor  who,  I  shrewdly  suspect,  had  been  a  smuggler 
and  an  actor  in  the  scenes  he  described.  Bat  all 
this  demands  another  chapter. 


And  ere  we  parted  many  a  tow  all  lovingly  we  gave; 

We  nerer  met  again— and  now  the  grass  grows  o'er  her 

gravel 
In  reccing  towns,  'midst  din  and  smoke  the  world  niaintains 

its  sway ; 
The  cares  of  dim  To-wwrrow  doud  the  weary  one's  To»day ; 
And  so  'tis  sweet  to  Nature's  shrine  for  weary  hearts  to 

come. 
As  doth  ihe  way-worn  traveller  unto  his  long-lost  home. 
Tve  wandered  many  a  dreary  mile  and  happiness  I've  sought. 
And  found  Hope's  tree  that  budded  fSsir  hath  blossomed  into 

nought ; 
Tve  wandered  like  the  prodigal— until  in  sorrow  wild 
I  thought  upon  lost  innocence — and  envied  every  child ; 
Tre  loved  and  lost— I've  heard  false  vows  till  falsehood's 

self  grew  sweet ; 
Tve  sighed  away  my  spirit's  strength  at  many   a  syren's 

feet; 
And  I  must  wander  still— who  fain  would  linger  by  this 

shore. 
And  *' dream  away  this  life  of  care"— and  never  wander 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  smuggler's  REVENGE  :   k  SEA.-ST]>S  TARJT. 

Gome  li«t  awhile  unto  s  rreybeard's  story.  -  OW  Piiu. 
A  fearfol  tale— the  trath  were  worse.— P.  B,  Shdlef. 


I  saw  a  sea-flower  dinging  to  a  rock  but  yestermorn ; 
Ere  noon  I  saw  that  Inddess  flower  upon  the  wild  wave 
borne  I 


In  the  year  I79-,  some  five  miles  from  the  place 
where  I  am  now  writing,  lived  John  Brown,  the 
son  of  a  substantial  yeoman-farmer,  and  the  hero 
of  the  tale  I  am  now  about  to  tell — a  fine,  jovial, 
open-hearted  young  fellow  was   he  in  those  days, 
handsome  enough  to  turn  the  heads   of   half  the 
girls  within  an  afternoon's   ride   of  his    father's 
homestead,   where,   but    for    his  restless  dislike 
of  any  settled  mode  of  life,  he  might  perhaps  have 
been  now  leading  a  tranquil  old  age.     But  the  life 
of  a  farmer  had  no  charms  for  him.      *«  A  life  of 
excitement  for  me  !''  said  the  wilful  young  man  to 
his   father's   remonstrance,  "  none   of  your  hum* 
drum,  stay-at-home, fireside  happinesss  for  Jack 
Brown."     And,  so  thinking,  he  soon  joined  a  band 
of  smugglers,  who  at  that  time  infested  thb  coast. 
In  those  days  smuggling  was  not  only  more  common 
but  less  disreputable  than    now.     France  being 
almost  closed  to  fair  traders   by  war,   those  who 
required  such  fripperies  as  muslins   and  the  like, 
or  such  creature  comforts  as  Cognac,  were  obliged 
— if  they  studied  economy — to  buy  them  in  the 
cheapest  market ;  and  this  was   in  the  hands  of 
the  smugglers,  who  at  that  time  formed  no  iocon- 
siderablc  proportion  of  England's  maritime  popu- 
lation.    "Xouog  Brown,  who   from   his  childhood 
had  been  used  to  the  sea,  in  a  short  time  from  the 
opening  of  this  narrative  had,  by  his   energy  and 
aptness  for  command,  elicited  warm  praises  (nm 
his  brother  smugglers,  and  was    speedily    elected 
captain  of  as  "rakish "a  looking  lugger,    colled 
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"  the  Petrel,**  as  e?er  baffled  a  King'a  cruiser.  Once 
in  every  week  or  two  the  Petrel  brought  in  the  much 
coveted  muslins  and  silks  for  the  ladies,  and  the 
Cognao,  &c,,  for  their  liege  lords,  who,  however 
mach  ihejr  might  reprobate  smugglers  and  smug* 
gling  in  public,  had  not  the  least  objection  to 
become  purchasers  in  private  of  the  smugglers' 
wares,  at  far  lower  rates  than  they  could  have 
porchased  them  of  the  fair  traders  as  by  law 
protected  and  recognised. 

Among  Brown's  intimate  companions,  was  an 
old  schoolfellow,  who  had  joined  him  in  his  con- 
traband cruises,  a  man  of  two  or  three-and-twenty, 
by  name  George  Gilbert,  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
in  reduced  circumstances,  and  who,  having  been 
wild  at  college,  to  which  by  his  father,   at  great 
I>ersonal  inconvenience,  he  had  been  sent,  for  he 
was  a  youth  of  promise,  in  expectation  of  then 
doing  something  good    for    himself,    had    some 
mouths  returned  home,  and  growing  tired  of  family 
reproaches,    and  having  too  much  spirit  to  wish 
to  live  as  a  pensioner  on  paternal  good  nature, 
had  joined  the  Petrel's  adventurers.     Brown  and 
he  were  friends,  yet  never  were  two  men  more 
utterly  dissimilar  in  mind  and  body.     By  the  side 
of  the  genial  Jack  Brown,  the  quiet,   saturnine 
Qeorge  Gilbert  made  a  poor  figure — yet  there  w^ 
more  in  him  than  a  stranger  would  have  supposed 
— as  the  smugglers   soon   discovered.     Stern  in 
feature,  with  a  face  whereon  a  smile  seldom  beamed 
— and  then  it  was  a  smile  more  unpleasant  than  any 
frown — with   nothing  genial   about   it — cold  as 
moonlight — a   smile  of   mingled   bitterness  and 
contempt,  George  Gilbert,  nevertheless,  was  em- 
phatically the  brain  of  the  Petrel's  crew.     He  it 
was  who  planned,  for  others  to  execute.     When- 
ever a  cool,  calculating  spirit,   a  keen  eye  and 
indomitable  perseverance  were  required,   Gilbert 
was  the  man  who  furnished  them ;    whenever  a 
dashing  enterprise  was  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
strong  nerve,  a  reckless  heart,  and  an  iron  hand, 
then  Jack  Brown  was  truly  "  Jack  at  a  pinch." 
Little  wonder  then  if,  with  two  such  men  banded 
together  in  one   cause,  the  Petrel  soon  became 
famous  for  successful  cruises,   and  hair-breadth 
escapes — or  that  her  crew,  who  were  all  joined 
together  in  a  kind  of  partnership,  soon  were  in  a 
good  way  to  realise  a  handsome  livelihood  by  their 
nefarious  practices,  in  spite  of  the  revenue. 

Now,  although  it  is  by  no  means  my  intention 
to  dose  my  readers  with  too  much  sentimentality 
in  these  veritable  chronicles,  still  I  suppose  I 
should  be  lessening  whatever  interest  my  story 
may  possess,  by  omitting  such  love  matters  as 
are  necessary  to  that  story's  development. 
Let  me  be  brief,  however. 
Jack  Brown  wooed  and  won  as  pretty  a  girl  as 
ever  wore  a  contraband  silk  dress,  or  kissed  a 
handsome  young  smuggler, — Kate  Fumess.  It 
was  likewise  surmised  at  the  time  that  George 
Gilbert — though  he  had  never  shown  any  feeling 
of  interest  when  Brown  announced  his  engagement 
to  his  lady  love — had  at  one  time  been  a  suitor 


for  Kate's  hand.  Scandal  said  that  she  had  not 
treated  the  young  man  quite  fairly — that,  though 
she  had  up  to  a  certain  period  encouraged  his 
addresses,  the  moment  Brown  appeared  on  the 
field  she  had  slighted  Gilbert  in  a  manner  unde- 
served— for,  however  harsh  and  unamiable  in  other 
respects  might  have  been  the  character  of  George 
Gilbert,  he  loved  her  with  all  that  deep — I  had 
well  nigh  said — stem  attachment  of  which  such 
natures — and  such  only — are  capable.  Just  be* 
fore  she  formally  declined  his  suit,  he  had  led  a 
steadier  life,  and  had  promised,  if  she  would  only 
offer  him  an  object  in  view,  that  he  would  go  to 
London  and  there  make  use  of  his  talents  to  re« 
trieve  the  past,  and  brighten  the  future.  But,  no 
— Brown  was  a  handsome,  dashing;  young  sailor* 
and  poor  George  was  a  man  destitute  of  such  ad- 
vantages, and  consequently,  was,  like  many  a  bet- 
ter man  by  many  a  more  foolish  girl,  jilted.  And  so, 
like  a  sensible  man,  for  a  time  he  bore  the  blow  in 
silence,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
True,  she  had  deceived  him,  and  then  as  coldly 
undeceived  him,  and  then  given  him  for  his  pains 
a  sneer  and  his  congSe,  No  matter ;  pride  would 
enable  him  to  bear  it,  and  for  a  while  pride  did. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  strolling  homewards 
along  the  cliff,  he  saw  the  two  lovers.  Brown  and 
his  affianced,  sitting  among  the  bushes  in  a  loving 
ieU'a-tete.  Having  no  wish  to  play  the  part  of  a 
listener,  he  was  turning  away,  when  he  heard  hu 
name  mentioned.  He  had  been  more  than  man  if 
he  had  not  paused  awhile  then.  Involuntarily  he 
listened  and  soon  verified  in  his  own  person,  the 
old  proverb,  that  "listeners  hear  no  good  of  them- 
selves ;"  for  Kate  was  just  then  telling  Brown  the 
issue  of  poor  Gilbert's  unsuccessful  suit,  adding 
thereto  sundry  facetious  comments  of  her  own* 
which  went  like  swords  through  the  heart  of  the 
proud  man  who  heard  every  word  then  spoken, 
and  never  forgot  or  forgave  one — and  Jack  Brown, 
with  a  horse-laugh,  said,  '*  Poor  devil  1"  till  he 
roared  again.  Little  thought  fickle  Kate  Fumess, 
that  pleasant  evening,  of  the  fearful  oonsequencet 
that  would  ensue  from  those  foolish  words  of  hert, 
spoken,  after  all,  in  merry  jest,  but  taken  by  one 
of  the  listeners  in  fierce  revengeful  earnest — little 
thought  she  how  a  moment  had  alienated  from 
her  the  faithful  heart  that  had  loved  her  for  years. 
Little  thought  Brown  how  his  coarse  laugh,  in 
which  there  was  not  the  least  particle  of  ill  nature, 
had  severed  a  friendship  that  had  existed  from 
childhood  between  himself  and  his  old  school- 
fellow, Gilbert,  turning  the  friend  into  a  deadly 
enemy  henceforward.  But  it  was  so.  Prom  that 
hour  Gilbert  hated  Kate  and  Brown  with  all  that 
intensity  which  belongs  to  temperaments  like  his. 

Still,  Gilbert  and  Brown  sailed  together  as  here- 
tofore, till  one  day  as  they  were  cruising  off  Jersey, 
a  few  hasty  words  between  the  two  led  to  a 
quarrel — blows  were  exchanged,  and  the  oomba-  ■ 
tants  were  separated  by  their  crew.  Directly 
they  landed,  Gilbert  demanded  satisfaction  on  the 
spot^  and  Brown,  after  a  few  well  meant  but  vain 
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attempts  at  reeonoiliation,  took  his  groand  and 
shot  his  quondam  friend  throngh  (he  arm.  At  his 
own  request  Qiibert  was  left  behind  in  St.  Heliers, 
and  the  Petrel  sailed  home.  His  wound,  which 
was  a  simple  flesh  wound,  rapidlj  healed,  and  from 
that  time  his  connexion  with  the  Petrel  ceased. 
Bot  he  had  formed  his  plan  already  to  crush  his 
bated  rival. 

In  a  few  months  Brown  was  married  to  Kate 
Fumess,  and  for  a  year  all  went  on  happily.  Gil- 
bert, by  exerting  what  little  interest  his  father 
possessed  with  the  county  members,  procured  an 
appointment  in  the  coast-guard,  and  from  that 
day  it  was  remarked  that  more  seizures  were  made 
along  the  shore,  and  the  Petrel  went  tnore  rarely 
to  the  coast  of  France.  Knowing  well  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  they  had  lost  as  a  friend,  the 
Petrers  crew  became  dispirited,  and  Brown  speedily 
found  that  the  worst  day's  work  he  ever  did  was 
bis  quarrel  with  (George  Gilbert. 

One  daric  night,  however,  after  they  had  ascer- 
tained that  GUbert  was  on  the  sick  list,  the  smug- 
glers had  arranged  to  effect  a  landing  of  several 
tubs  of  spirits,  and  this  was  to  be  brought 
about  as  follows  : — 

About  a  mile  from  their  usual  landing-place, 
where  the  shore  was  less  rocky  than  nearer  home, 
to  a  stile,  on  the  summit  of  the  cb'ff,  was 
attached  a  strong  block  and  pulley,  with  one 
man  to  work  it,  a  second  as  a  general  assistant  in 
case  of  need,  and  a  third  some  quarter  of  a  mile 
off  on  the  look  out.  Then  the  lugger  ran  in  shore 
as  dose  as  possible,  and  the  tubs  were  floated  off 
and  conveyed  by  the  smugglers  to  a  snug  cranny, 
there  affixed  to  the  pulley,  and  then  wound  up  to 
the  brow  of  the  cliff,  when  they  were  conveyed  by 
the  second  man  to  the  third,  who  soon  dbposed  of 
them  in  a  conyenient  stackyard,  to  wait  tUl  called 
for.  But  the  smugglers  had  "  reckoned  without 
their  host,"  as  the  saying  is.  The  sick-list  was 
merely  a  sham,  and  in  less  time  than  served  to 
convey  four  tubs  up  to  the  stile  from  the  beach, 
a  shrill  whistle  from  the  smuggler's  outpost,  an* 
Bounced  that  danger  was  abroad.  The  smugglers 
on  the  beach  regained  their  lugger  and  await^  the 
safe  advent  of  the  rest  to  sheer  off.  But  it  was 
too  late.  George  Gilbert,  with  four  or  five  men, 
was  running  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  smug- 
glers on  the  high-ground  were  intercepted,  and 
after  a  short  conflict  were  worsted,  and  by  Brown's 
order  retired,  leaving  one  of  their  number  shot 
through  the  body  on  the  grass,  and  Brown  hin- 
sdf  a  prisoner,  though  not  before  he  had  sent  a 
bullet  through  the  hat  of  one  and  the  leg  of 
another  of  his  assailants. 

He  was  dragged  off  to  the  Preventive  station, 
and  there  detained  in  safe  custody  till  mormng 
when  he  could  be  taken  before  a  magistrate. 
During  that  night  he  bitterly  reproached  GUbert 
with  his  treachery  in  turning  his  hand  against  his 
former  shipmates,  and  teking  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  on  board  the  Petrel,  to 
capture  her  captain.    He  then  went  on  to  ask  his 


old  schoolfellow  if  he  thought  that  a  mere  foolish 
quarrel  justified  such  hatred  as  his.  For  a 
few  minutes  Gilbert  looked  at  hire  with  a  snik 
of  hate,  blended  strangely  with  contempt,  ere  be 
replied:— 

"  Think  you.  Brown,  that  a  petty  sfosbUe  like 
that  would  have  really  turned  the  old  friend  of 
twenty  years  standing  into  a  tifeJoog  foe,  or  tbt 
a  few  blackguard  wonis,  followed  by  a  w^-direeted 
bullet  from  a  wrong-headed  idiot  like  you,  eooU 
have  made  me  what  I  am  P  No— it  needed  80IB^ 
thing  more  to  do  that." 

"And  that  something  was?"  asked  Browa, 
eageriy,  in  spite  of  himself — 

"Listen,  and  you  shall  know  a  secret,"  said 
the  other. 

"  '  A  year  or  two  ago  I  loved  deeply,  pmtly 
and  truly,  a  village-girl.      Aye — ^you  mayimile, 
smile — but  men  like  me  can  love  as  well— or  far 
better  than  people  of  your  kind— yotr  love  naj 
have  been  a  plaything  for  your  vanity— mine  was 
the  one  hope  of  life.     I  loyed — ^was  rejeeted,  after 
having  been  oddly  deceived — and  loved  oa  A 
I  could  have  borne  that.     Aye — ^I  loved  and  was 
a  fool  for  my  pains.     She  I  loved  might  hare  bees 
a  girl  with  no  more  heart  than  head— a  jilt— Irat 
though  thus  driven  ftom  the  only  hope  wheiebf  dj 
soul  then  seemed  to  anchor — my  trustiiiglofefltiog 
in  my  face — I  forgave  ikat,  and  would  have  eaiTied 
my  secret  forgivingly  to  my  grave.    She  kjTed 
another ;  and  I  was  to  furnish  mirth  for  my  rinl 
Well— one  evening  I  was  walking  out  orer  yoa- 
der  cliff— I  saw  her  sitting  by  the  side  of  bin  sbe 
loved — who    could  not  love  her  with  htlf  ^ 
intensity  I  had  done — ^I  heard  words  of  esto- 
ment — words  I  shall  never  more  hear  or  speak  in 
this  world  now — then  I  heard  my  name  mentioned 
with  many  a  heartless  jest  by  her,  for  ^°°*^ 
had   suffered    so  much   unrepiningly.     I  l^aio 
enough  to  tell  me  that  in  their  eyes  I  was  it  to 
be  mocked  and  sneered  at  by  a  false  eoqoette— 
to  be  the  topic  of  the  coarse  jests  of  tn  empty* 
headed  boor.     My  blood  was  turned  to  gall— that 
night  I  swore  a  bitter  oath— I  have  kept  the  fint 
part  of  it  already— for  that  giri  was  Kate  YmeA, 
and  that  man   was — yourself;   aye— you— J^ 
Brown— the  prisoner  of  the  Coast  Goaid  to-nigbt 
— the  committed  for  trial  to-morrow— the  tranv 
ported— if  there  be  justice  in  the  knd— atthe 
next  assizes.    And  I  vnll  keep  that  oiih  sUU 
further.'" 

So  saying,  he  walked  out  and  left  hb  pm««r 
to  his  reflections — which  which  were  not  of  a  very 
pleasant  nature.  Not  that  the  stout  heart  of 
Brown  feared  for  himself — but  for  his  wife  f bo 
was  hourly  expectbg  her  conflnement.  He  knc^ 
that,  if  he  was  transported,  she  could  he  at  tw 
mercy  of  Gilbert  in  some  measure ;  and  he  knc' 
enough  of  the  ingenuity  of  his  captor  to  feel  sbi]^ 
that  he  would  allow  nothing  to  baulk  him  of  bis 

"'^X'undrelP^ilSlgt^d^e^P^^       i^^  "^ 
I  ever  hear  that  my  wife  and  the  child  yet  onbots 
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suffer  aagbt  at  your  devilish  hands, — ^I  will  come 
back,  if  it  be  three'  thousand  miles  and  twenty 
years  hence,  to  take  snch  a  revenge  as  man  shall 
never  forget." 

These  words  were  heard — not  by  the  ear  for 
which  they  were  intended — but  by  one  of  the 
coast  guard  outside  the  prisoner's  door,  who  re- 
membered them  long  after  the  prisoner  was  wear- 
ing his  heart  out  in  a  foreign  land. 

Brown  was  tried — found  guilty  of  smuggling 
and  firing,  with  intent  to  kill,  at  two  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's revenue  officers,  &c.,  and  sentenced  to 
death — which  was  commuted  to  "transportation 
beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life." 
There  was  what  the  local  newspapers  of  the  day 
called  "an  affecting  scene  in  court,"  when  his 
grey-headed  father  entreated  the  mercy  of  the  stem 
Judge  on  the  prisoner  for  the  sake  of  his  poor 
wife  and  Ms  unborn  child.  There  was  a  yell  of 
execration  from  the  assembled  mob  outside  the 
Sessions-House  as  Gilbert  passed  out — to  which 
that  amiable  personage  vouchsafed  a  contemptuous 
sneer  as  sole  reply.  And  in  a  few  months  the 
capture  of  the  Petrel  by  the  ever  vigilant  Gilbert 
broke  up  Brown's  gang,  and  the  s  ory  of  the  trial 
and  the  sentence  were  speedily  forgotten,  save  by 
the  convict's  wife  and  a  few  sympathisers,  smug- 
glers, who,  over  their  pipes  and  grog,  would  often 
avouch  their  opinion  that  Brown  would  yet  come 
back  again  to  keep  his  oath,  of  which — thanks  to 
that  loquacious  member  of  the  coast  guard  who 
originallj  overheard  it — they  were  aware.  With 
one  of  these  men  Brown  kept  up  a  correspondence 
and  thus  knew  everything  that  took  place  in  his 
absence.  But  Gilbert  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
his  old  grudge  against  Kate,  and  so  Brown's  heart 
grew  light  on  that  score.  The  revenue  officer 
only  bided  his  time  tUl  he  could  wreak  his  ven- 
geance more  terribly  through  her  son. 


Twenty  years  had  passed  away  from  the  night 
when  Jack  Brown  was  taken  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  Mrs.  Brown,  who  had  been  established  by  her 
relatives  in  a  shop  in  the  town  adjoining  her  girl- 
hood^s  home,  was,  with  a  few  friends  celebrating 
the  birthday  of  her  son  Harry,  a  fine  young  man 
who  had  inherited  from  his  father  a  handsome 
face,  an  athletic  frame,  and  as  adventurous  a  spirit 
as  his  who  was  far  away.  His  mother  was  calling 
to  mind  her  long-lost  husband,  and  instituting 
fond  comparisons  between  him  and  her  wild  boy, 
regretting  that  both  would  follow  a  lawless  course 
of  life,  when  a  tap  came  at  the  door,  it  was  opened, 
and  in  walked  Gilbert  and  two  of  his  followers. 
The  poor  mother  saw  all  at  a  glance.  Bushing  to 
the  ade  window,  she  threw  it  up,  and  screaming, 
"Fly — dearest  Harry — fly!"  endeavoured  to  im- 
pede the  farther  advance  of  the  officers.  The 
effort  was  useless ;  in  a  moment  they  had  dragged 
him  from  the  window,  and  had  led  him  away  a 
prisoner  to  the  door,  where  he  stood  breathless 
with  impotent  rage  and  astonishment  at  the  sud- 


denness of  his  capture.  Poor  Mrs.  Brown  rushed 
to  the  door,  and  then  stood  wringing  her  hands  in 
all  the  helplessness  of  despair,  till  she  saw  the 
men  preparing  to  march  Harry  off,  when  she  said ; 
"  George  Gilbert,  I  did  not  think  two  and 
twenty  years  ago,  when  you  and  I  stood  together  in 
my  father's  garden,  that  you  would  ever  bring  me 
sorrow  like  this — that  you  could  ever  ruin  the 
husband  and  child  of  one  who  never  sought  to 
injure  you  or  yours." 

"  Softly,  my  dear  madam,"  sneered  Gilbert,  in  a 
fierce  whisper,  which,  though  unheard  by  his 
men,  was  perfectly  audible  to  the  wretched  mother. 
"  Do  you  remember  sitting  on  the  cliff  twenty,  one 
years  ago,  and  giggling  with  John  Brown,  at  tha 
'poor  simpleton,  George  Gilbert,'  as  you  then 
phrased  it,  as  though  a  proud  man's  love  were 
worthy  of  nothing  more  than  a  weak  girl's  heartless 
laughter?"  Then,  motioning  her  a  few  steps 
farther  off  his  men  [and  their  prisoner,  he  conti- 
nued, "  if  you  have  forgotten  that,  /  have  not — 
do  you  remember  it,  Mrs.  Brown,  now  /"* 

She  did,  indeed,  remember  all  too  welL 
"  George,"  gasped  she,  "  mercy — mercy  for  the 
sake  of  my  boy  who  never  harmed  you.  I  was 
but  a  silly  girl  iu  those  days — ^you  will  not— you 
cannot  seek  to  crush  my  home  for  such  a  girlish 
folly  as  that.  (Jeorge — if  }ou  ever  loved  me, 
pity  me  now.  I  have  been  punished  aheady  too 
far  by  the  loss  of  poor  John.  Is  there  no  mercy, 
George ;"  asked  she,  looking  up  imploringly  into 
the  Revenue  officer's  stern  face,  which  for  an 
instant  worked  convulsively,  and  then  subsided 
into  its  wonted  passionless  expression. 

After  a  while  he  answered  in  a  husky  voice, 
"Kate  Brown!  think  of  what  I  might  have 
been ;  for,  though  the  son  of  a  ruined  father,  I 
had,  some  fools  said,  talent,  and  I  would,  for  your 
sake,  have  yet  made  for  us  a  place  in  the  world — 
and  then  tMnk  of  all  I  have  suffered^think  of 
what  I  am — the  detested  Kevenue  spy.  Think 
of  the  struggle  that  must  have  been  here^  where  a 
heart  once  was,  ere  love  was  turned  to  undying 
hate  like  mine,  and  then  ask  yourself  if  there  eon 
be  any  merpy  for  you^  at  the  hands  of  a  man  like 
meP" 

.  •  •  •  • 

She  answered  not  a  word,  but  gazed  at  him 
like  one  distraught,  as  he  said  to  his  men, — 

''  Now,  my  lads,  away  with  him,"  and  turning 
to  the  weeping  mother,  added,  "  To  share,  I  hope, 
if  not  at  present,  his  father's  fate,"  and  the  young 
man  was  dragged  off.  But  the  party  had  not  ad- 
vanced many  yards  when,  with  an  effort  of  despe- 
rate strength,  he  wrested  his  arm  from  one  of  his 
captors,  knocked  him  down,  and  snatching  the  cut- 
lass from  the  other's  grasp,  struck  him  a  fearful 
blow  across  the  head.  The  man  fell  bleeding  at 
his  feet,  as  Harry,  waving  his  weapon,  shouted  to 
Gilbert  to  come  on.  In  an  instant  Gilbert,  who 
was  some  yards  in  the  rear,  stood  before  him,  and 
pointing  a  pistol  at  the  young  man's  breast^  said, 
in  a  voice  of  quiet  determinationi— 
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*^Ioiiiif  man«  will  jou  sorrender,  and  come 
quietly  fith  me  F" 

The  onlj  answer  Touclisafed  by  the  gallant 
yonng  smuggler,  was  a  rapid  thrust  at  the  officer, 
who  as  quickly  parried  it  with  his  cutlass,  and 
•aying,  "  Y«ur  blood  be  upon  your  own  head !" — 
fired.  Harry  Brown  bounded  up  in  the  air  and 
fell  on  his  face  at  GQbert's  feet,  stark  dead,  with 
a  bullet  through  his  heart. 

The  neighbours,  hearing  the  report^  rushed  out 
with  lights  to  the  scene,  and  there  found  Gilbert 
standing,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  his  sword 
in  the  other.  E?en  hit  iron  heart  relented,  and 
his  eyes  grew  dim  as  the  childless  mother  flung 
herself  upon  the  body  of  the  dead  boy,  and  poured 
forth  her  lament  over  him,  in  all  the  wild  eloquence 
of  sorrow.  And  Harry  Brown  shortly  after  was 
borne  to  the  churchyard,  and  buried  under  the 
grey  wall  looking  seaward ;  and  every  day  for 
three  wretched  months  did  his  heart-broken 
mother  come  to  sit  upon  her  child's  grave,  to 
mourn,  like  Bachel  of  old,  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted. 

Her  mind,  which  had  never  been  strong,  gave 
way  at  last,  and  in  six  months  from  her  son  s 
death  reason  fled  forever.  She  went  to  reside 
with  a  relative  of  her  husband's,  as  a  hopeless  idiot. 
She  was  very  quiet  and  perfectly  inoffensive,  and 
spent  long  hours  each  day  in  sitting  on  the  brow 
of  the  cliff,  looking  over  the  sea,  asking  every 
passer-by  "  if  he"  (meaning  her  husband),  "  had 
come  back  yet  F" 

One  morning  they  missed  her  from  her  accus- 
tomed seat  on  the  cliff.  They  feared  at  first  she 
had  fallen  over  into  the  sea,  till  some  villager  said 
that  he  had  seen  her  entering  the  churchyard. 
There  by  her  son's  grave,  with  her  arms  peace- 
fully folded  over  her  breast,  lay  poor  Mrs.  Brown 
as  though  asleep — lying  there  dead  in  the  bright 
sunshine  by  her  boy's  grave. 

And  Brown,  in  his  convict  home,  thousands  of 
miles  away,  heard  of  these  things  by  letter  from 
his  Mends  in  England. 


Pive  years  had  passed  since  the  events  1  liave 
just  narrated,  when  John  Brown,  who,  by  his  good 
conduct  had  obtained  a  ticket-oMeave,  and  had 
amassed,  by  honest  industry,  a  good  sum  of 
money  in  the  colony,  whither  in  pursuance  of  his 
sentence  he  had  been  sent,  escaped  to  England. 
Time  and  sorrow  had  altered  the  once  dashing 
smuggler  into  a  careworn  man,  with  hard  lines  on 
his  brow,  and  grizzled  locks,  and  a  face  so  sadly 
changed,  that  he  had  small  cause  to  fear  recogni- 
tion in  his  native  place,  where  many  of  his  old 
friends  were  dead  and  gone.  He  felt  he  might 
safely  pay  a  visit  to  the  scene  where  he  had  spent 
his  fiery  boyhood — where  he  had  wooed  and  won 
his  poor  lost  Kate. 

One  wild  night  in  November  the  escaped  con- 
vict sat  on  ;the  oaken  settle  by  the  fireside  of 
"The  Fortune  of  War,"  in  ,  a  tavern 


where  he  and  his  rollicking  companions  of  "  Itng 
syne"  had  spent  many  a  jovial  hour ;  and  whik 
silently  smoking  his  pipe,  and  listening  to  the 
conversation  of  a  few  sailors  who  were  spending 
their  evening  there,  he  caught  the  following  :^ 

"  Aye ;  it  is  just  about  twenty-five  yean  ago 
since  young  Jack  Brown  was  taken  by  that 
infernal  Gilbert.  I  remember  Jack  weD— as 
brave  a  lad  as  ever  "  ran  in"  a  tub  of  brandy  under 
yonder  cliff.  I  wonder  if  he  is  still  in  foreign 
parts,  poor  lad." 

"Ah,"  said  the  other,  "it  is  well  for  Qilbeii 
that  Jack  is  a  f6w  thousand  miles  away  over  the 
herring-pond,  or  I  fancy  some  fine  morning  we 
might  see  G^rge  Gilbert  with  a  slit  in  his  wizen, 
for  Fve  heard  *em  tell  as  how  Jack  swore,  in  a 
letter  he  wrote,  when  he  heard  from  a  friend  here 
of  his  boy*8  death,  that  he  would  have  his  reTenge 
— though  he  waited  long  years,  and  came  back 
thousands  of  miles  over  the  sea  to  take  it." 

"  Aye,  lad ;  and  Jack  Brown  will  keep  his  oati 
some  day — depend  on't. 

Thus  talked  they.  It  was  evident  they  hid 
forgotten  him  of  whom  they  spoke.  Brown  said 
nothing ;  but  ever  and  anon  they  could  see  a  grim 
smile  curl  his  lip,  as  the  forelight  played  over  his 
weatherbeaten  face. 

At  last  one  of  the  sailors,  turning  to  the 
stranger,  said  : 

"  Well,  my  hearty,  you  seem  to  take  interest  in 
our  talk — did  you  know  aught  of  poor  Jack  ?** 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  stranger  laconically;  "bit 
let  me  ask  in  turn  what  has  become  of  Gilbert  f 

"  He  is  at ,  some  ten  miles  from  here,"  iras 

the  answer  ;  when  the  stranger  rose,  called  for  hit 
reckoning  and  "glasses  round,**  and  bode  them  good 
night.  This  was  the  last  time  that  John  Brown 
saw  his  native  place  again  after  a  long  absence. 

The  next  night,  in  a  miserable  inn  at  the  town 
where  Gilbert  was  now  stationed,  a  Preventive  man 
and  a  tall,  muscular  stranger,  in  seafaring  dress, 
were  in  close  conversation  over  their  grog.  They 
talked  of  local  matters  in  general,  and  smuggling 
in  particular. 

"  Oh !"  said  the  Preventive  man,  "  there's  not 
much  chance  of  our  making  much  by  seizures  now 
— there  are  so  few  to  make,  since  Mr.  Gilbert 
came  here.  A  mighty  clever  officer  is  he,  too,  I 
can  tell  you.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  his 
taking  Jack  Brown,  the  most  out-and-out  smug- 
gler along  this  coast,  some  five  and  twenty  years 
ago?" 

The  stranger  replied  that  he  had  not — and  lis- 
tened patiently  to  the  man*s  yarn,  in  which  the 
real  facts  were  magnified  by  hb  vivid  imagination 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  stranger  could  hardly 
repress  a  smile  at  times. 

"  He  must  be  getting  an  elderly  man  now,  this 
Mr.  Gilbert?" 

"  I  should  think*^  a  few  years  older  than  you — bat 
then  one  is  apt  to  be  deceived ;  for  he  is  a  g]omj 
sort  of  man,  and  that  may  make  him  look  oMer." 
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^*  I  was  at  aobool  with  him ;  ibai  makes  me  ask/* 
added  the  stranger.  "  I  should  like  to  see  him 
again." 

"  That  joa  can  easily  do  "  was  the  reply ;  "  he 
h  the  keenest  officer  the  King  has  hereabouts,  and 
aojoQs  oau  see  him  going  his  rounds  any  night 
along  yonder  cliffs,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock." 

And  80  the  two  shook  hands  and  parted. 

It  was  a  dark  night ;  the  moon  was  vainly 
strugg^  through  a  wilderness  of  clouds  as  the 
strangsr  walked  out  at  the  inn  door,  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  slowly  sauntered  off  in  the  direetion 
indicated  by  bis  late  companion.  He  had  not 
walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  darkness  before 
he  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps, 
and  a  deep,  stem  voice  asked,  "Who  goes 
there?" 

"  One  you  know  well,"  was  the  unsatisfactory 
answer. 

"Honest  men  are  not  ashltmed  of  their  names, 
and  I  suspect  you  are  after  no  good." 

At  this  moment  the  moon  shone  out  from  a 
dond  on  the  two  men,  when  3rQwn,  ihouttng, 
"Gilbert,  do  you  know  me  now — Jack  Brown,  the 
eonviot  ?"  sprung  at  the  officer  like  a  tiger,  before 
caUass  eould  be  unsheathed,  or  pistol  drawn, 
gnsped  his  throat,  and  falling  with  him  to  the 
ground,  knelt  on  his  prostrate  loe«  For  a  few 
Bonents,  stanned  by  the  fall,  the  officer  lay 
perfectly  still ;  but  shortly,  recovering  his  faculties, 
he  writhed  desperately  in  his  as8iulant*s  grasp. 
Though  a  brave  man,  and  one  who  felt  that  his 
Hfe  depended  on  his  exertions,  after  a  few  vigorous 
tut  abortive  efforts  to  free  himself  from  his  position 
ca  the  gfound*  or  to  dutch  his  pistds,  be  found 
hioieelf  utterly  powerless  in  the  bands  of  one 
pewerfttl  as  John  Brown-^for  be  it  was. 

Tightening  his  grasp  on  Gilbert's  throat.  Brown 
contrived  with  the  other  hand  to  draw  both  pis- 
tdsfrom  his  enemy's  belt,  and,  laying  them  on  the 
goii  beyond  his  reaeh,  Gilbert,  summoning  his 
strength  for  another  effort,  well  nigh  succeeded  in 
hturling  Brown  backwards,  and  drawing  his  weapon 
faHa  its  scabbard.  Quick  as  lightning,  the  convict 
recovered  one  of  the  pistols,  cocked  it,  and  pre- 
isnting  it  close  to  Gilbert's  temple,  bade  him  be 
still-Hor,  aoeompanied  by  a  fierce  oath— be  would 
Matter  Ida  hraina  on  the  turf.  The  revenue  officer, 
^ngh  a  bad  man,  was  a  brave  one,  yet  it  had  re- 
^lired  something  more  than  rational  bravery  to 
disobey  the  command  in  such  a  situation.  Gil- 
Wk  was  still  waiting  a  better  opportunity  for  re- 
iistanoe.  He  could  not  call  for  Itelp— for  Brown 
had  asaared  him  that  if  he  attempted,  his  cry  woul  j 
be  fcdlowed  by  a  shot.  Suddenly  the  idea  flashed 
through  hia  mind  that  Brown,  who  seemed  in  no 
hony  to  harm  him,  might,  on  his  letum  to  Eng- 
land, be  short  of  money,  and  have  had  recourse  to 
highway  robbery  for  subsistence. 

"If  robbery  be  your  ohject,"  gasped  Gilbert, 
as  well  as  be  was  able,  for  the  ex-smuggler's  hand 
oUsped  his  throat— >*<  iake  all  I  have— I  will  give 


it  you  unhesitatingly."    The  reply  was  an  oath— a 
tighter  squeeze— and — 

''lam  no  thief,  George  Gilbert.  I  swore  I 
would  take  a  heavy  revenge  for  my  son's  slaughter. 
I  will  not  blow  your  brains  out  as  I  clearly  might ; 
firstly,  because  the  shot  would  bring  your  men 
upon  me — and  secondly  because — "      • 

"  You  surely  would  not  murder  me  unarmed," 
said  Gilbert,  with  a  cold  sweat  breaking  out  at 
every  pore.  Loosening  his  hold  for  an  instant. 
Brown  drew  the  cutkss  from  the  officer's  scabbard, 
and  hurled  it  over  the  cliff;  then  securing  the  pis- 
tols in  his  vest,  he  leapt  to  his  feet — an  example 
speedily  followed  by  Gilbert  who,  with  breast  heav- 
ing and  eye  glaring  like  a  tiger's  at  bay,  was  pre* 
paring  to  dash  at  his  foe,  and  escape  or  die  at 
once. 

Drawing  a  pistol  once  more.  Brown  said — 

"  Gilbert,  I  strove  to  have  my  revenge  for  my 
murdered  son.  I  will  not  slay  you  unarmed — be 
this  a  token," — and  he  threw  one  pistol  from  him 
over  the  cliff — "  but  one  of  us  must  perish  to-night. 
I  will  give  you  a  last  chance  for  your  life — because, 
villain  though  you  are,  you  were  once  my  dearest 
friend."  So  saying  he  hurled  the  second  pistol 
after  the  first,  and,  extending  his  arms,  shouted — 
"Come  on!  There  is  a  fafi  of  eighty  feet  be- 
neath us^  your  life  or  mine  to-night !" 

Then  ensued  a  deadly  struggle  between  these 
two  bitter  foes — both  were  strong  men  and  ex- 
pert wrestlers,  as  all  men  in  the  West  country 
are ;  but  a  looker-on  would  soon  have  seen  that 
Gilbert  could  not  hold  out  long  against  the  Hercu- 
lean strength  of  his  antagonist.  After  a  short 
struggle,  in  which  neither  gained  any  positive  ad- 
vantage over  the  other,  they  paused  for  breath  ; 
and,  as  the  moon  gleamed  down  on  them,  they 
gazed  into  each  other's  eyes  with  a  settled  glare 
of  hatred,  only  to  be  queUed  by  death.  Dropping 
suddenly  upon  one  knee,  in  a  manner  well  known 
to  all  wrestlers.  Brown,  with  a  terrific  effort  of  his 
giant  strength,  hurled  Gilbert  over  his  shoulder. 
They  were  both  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  beetling 
cliff ;  the  wretched  man  fell  down  ten  feet,  when 
he  olung  desperately  to  some  bushes  which  grew 
upon  the  precipice. 

His  quondam  antagonist  looked  down  upon  him 
for  some  moments  in  silence — but  no  thought  of 
pity  influenced  him  in  that  evil  hour.  By  a  des- 
perate effort  Gilbert  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
temporary  resting-place  for  one  of  his  feet  upon 
a  stone  that  projected  from  the  cliff,  and  was 
battling  strongly  for  his  life  when  Brown,  looking 
over  the  cliff's  brow,  muttered  hoarsely — "  Though 
you  showed  no  mercy  to  me  and  mine,  I  would 
not  destroy  body  and  soul  together.  I  give  you 
five  minutes  to  make  your  peace  with  God  ;"  and, 
seizing  a  branch  he  slowly  descended  and  bent  it 
down  with  those  iron  hands  of  his,  till  Gilbert 
could  grasp  it.  I  know  not  what  may  have  been 
the  thoughts  of  that  proud,  stern  man,  as  ho  hung 
by  that  frail  branch  between  time  and  eternity — 
perhaps  for  a  moment  a  thought  of  repentance 
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flashed  through  his  mind — but  the  old  spirit  broke 
forth  at  the  last.  "Brown!"  cried  he — "jou 
robbed  me  of  her  I  loved — you  now  are  about  to 
murder  me — a  djing  man's  curse  is  yours  to- 
night." Brown  descended  a  foot  lower — drew 
his  knife — and  severed  the  branch.  There  was  a 
wild  cry— %  fearful  crash — then  all  was  still.  The 
tide  was  running  ini  the  tall,  pointed  rocks  below 
received  the  miserable  Gilbert  in  his  fall.  And 
as  the  moon  shone  down  upon  the  ashy  face  of 
the  murderer  her  beams  revealed  to  his  horror- 
stricken  sight  a  mangled  corpse. 

Brown    fled.      Next    morning,    the    revenue 


officer's  body  was  found  by  a  flsherman,  washed 
high  and  dry  by  the  tide  into  a  flssure  of  the  cliff. 
The  brow  of  the  cliff  above  presented  marks  of  s 
fearful  struggle — but  a  coroner's  inquest  returned 
an  open  verdict — and,  beyond  vague  sunmaesi 
nothing  farther  was  known  how  George  GKlbcrt 
met  his  death. 

Years  after  these  events,  an  old  man  was 
knocked  down  by  a  cart  in  one  of  our  sea-poit 
towns,  and  taken  to  the  hospital  where  he  soon  lay 
at  the  point  of  death.  A  clergyman  was  sent  for ; 
to  him  the  dying  man  oonfessed  all  that  I  hsfs 
told,  and  died.  That  man  was  the  dodlist,  John 
Brown. 
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THF  CONVICTS. 

6t  THi  Right  Hon.  Thomas  ICCohbib. 


A  SERIES  of  Australian  sketches  would  be  in- 
complete without  some  observation  of  a  class 
that  at  one  period  occupied  a  very  prominent 
position  in  society,  and  who,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  have  no  inconsiderable  influence  on 
the  social  condition  of  the  early  settled  colonies 
of  Australia.  The  avowed  object  of  Great 
Britain  in  founding  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land  being  to  rid  herself  of  her 
criminals,  those  settlements  had  for  a  long  time 
a  very  indifferent  character;  but  from  this  stain 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  are  exempt,  both 
being  free  colonies,  and  they  never  have  had 
convicts  sent  direct  to  their  shores.  An  effort^ 
indeed,  was  made  by  the  Imperial  Qovemment, 
in  1849,  to  turn  the  former  colony  into  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  polluted  citizens  of  the  mother 
country,  the  JRandolph  was  sent  into  Hobson's 
Bay  freighted  with  convicts,  but  the  people 
declared  that  they  should  not  land,  and  the 
noxious  cai^o  had  to  be  sent  to  another 
quarter.  Not  many  years  since  the  emanci- 
pated conyicts  formed  a  very  strong  party,  and 
both  in  Sydney  and  Hobart  Town  were  sup- 
ported by  a  portion  of  the  newspaper  press, 
in  the  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  this 
party  is  still  in  existence,  but  in  New  South 
Wales  the  convict  party  has  merged  into  the 
masses,  and  is  held  in  solution  in  what  I  shall 
term  general  society.  From  its  proximity  to 
both  the  penal  colonies,  and  from  its  great 
resources  and  advantages  as  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  honest  industry  and  less  creditable 
pursuits,  Victoria  has  received  a  large  share 
of  expirees  (as  these  convicts  whose  term  of 
sentence  has  been  served  are  designated) ; 
indeed,  so  limited  was  the  free  emigration  to 
this  colpny  from  the  year  1843  to  the  discpvery 


of  gold  in  1851,  that  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  labour  had'  to  be  taken  from 
this  tainted  source.  From  this  conyict  leaven 
the  labouring  classes  in  what  is  termed  the 
bush  have  been  tainted  with  various  vicioiif 
peculiarities,  from  which  they  would  otherwise 
nare  been  free ;  and  they,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  speedily  disapper.  The  men  who  have 
been  convicts  are  termed  **  old  hands  f  they 
are  mostly  ^rude,  rough  men,  with  no  moni 
principle  or  religious  feeling,  and  who  have 
little  sympathy  for  humanity.  They  do  not 
exhibit  much  desire  to  marry  and  settle,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  free  emigrants;  Aey 
spend  their  vrages  as  soon  as  they  are  eained, 
and  seem  to  ^ve  little  wish  to  accumulate 
money.  From  ^eir  expertness  in  splitting 
timb^*,  building,  fendng,  and,  indeed,  all 
pursuits  of  bush  life,  and  by  their  remaining 
single  and  evincing  no  disposition  to  emeige 
from  their  social  position  as  menial  savants, 
they  are  much  liked  by  many  squatters  and 
fiirmers,  particularly  by  such  as  are  not  married, 
and  look  at  the  material  rather  than  the  moiml 
prospect.  When  they  can  be  kept  at  a  distuoe 
from  temptation  they  are  generally  civil  and 
faithful,  and  nearly  always,  while  at  wwk,  in- 
dustrious. Those  not  acquainted  with  their 
character  migfit  be  easily  deceived  into  the 
belief  that  they  were  a  reformed  class,  bat  thsj 
would  soon  discover  their  error,  for,  if  excited 
by  intoxicating  drinks  or  violent  passions,  the 
men  so  subdued  or  humble  in  appearance 
would  behave  like  demons.  Hardly  one  of 
them  could  be  trusted  in  the  vicinity  rfa 
public-house ;  whatever  situation  of  trust  he 
was  in  he  could  not  resist  the  temptatkNi  te 
get  drunk.    They  have  iiearly  aU  lost  ^eir 
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wn  self-esteem,  and  hare  no  desire  to  gain  the 
ood  opinion  of  others  ;  they  herd  together  and 
nlv  seem  happy  in  the  society  of  such  as 
hemselves  ;  many  of  them  seem  to  desire 
lothing  better  than  hanging  about  the  country, 
rorking  to  live  and  to  obtain  the  means  of 
gratifying  their  vicious  inclinations.  When 
heir  wages  are  due  they  go  no  farther 
ban  the  nearest  hotel  to  dissipate  them. 
V^hen  the  money  has  all  melted  away 
hey  return  to  work  again  for  more,  to  be 
pent  in  the  same  manner;  perhaps  upon 
ome  occasion  they  take  a  trip  to  one  of  the 
owns  and  become  entangled  with  dissipated 
fomen  :  in  such  cases  they  return  to  their 
brmer  dishonest  practices,  until  they  fall  into 
he  hands  of  the  police.  After  they  have 
erved  a  certain  time  in  some  jail  or  stockade, 
f  they  conduct  themselves  quietly  they  receive 
i  ticket-of-leave  for  some  bush  district,  where 
hey  return  to  their  former  mode  of  life.  The 
itrange  inconsistency  between  their  quiet 
)rderly  conduct  when  employed  on  a  station 
)r  farm,  and  their  violent  and  vicious  be- 
lavioor  when  they  are  indulging  themselves 
amongst  their  associates,  will  be  recognised  as 
i  marked  feature  in  the  character  of  this  class 
>y  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ng  acquainted  with  their  peculiarities.  A 
(quatter  informed  me  that  he  had  an  old  hand 
»nth  him  so  long,  that  he  became  almost 
attached  to  him ;  he  once  saw  him  jump  into 
i  creek  to  save  the  life  of  a  man  who  was 
Umost  a  stranger  to  him,  and  that  he  could  pay 
tiim  for  what  timber  he  had  split  upon  his 
^ord  without  going  to  count  the  heaps ;  he 
tiad  often  known  him  assist  his  fellow-workmen 
ibout  the  station,  not  by  lending,  but  by 
actually  giving  them  money.  This  man  had 
been  a  considerable  time  with  him,  and  was 
ieemed  by  my  informant  trustworthy.  Un- 
Tortunately  some  person  brought  a  bottle  of 
ram  to  the  station,  and  the  apparently  reformed 
man  got  drunk.  He  changed  his  clothes  and 
disappeared,  and  the  next  information  of  him 
fchat  reached  the  station  was  that  he  had  com- 
mitted highway  robbery  accompanied  by 
murder,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  his 
apprehension.  My  informant  was  afraid  that 
he  might  return,  not  that  he  feared  any  out- 
rage, but  because  he  should  have  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  have  taken  him  to  the  nearest  police 
station.  It  seemed,  however,  that  he  did  not 
calculate  upon  his  forbearance,  for  he  was  not 
again  heard  of,  but  had  no  doubt  been  appre- 
hended at  some  other  time  under  a  different 
name.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  respectable 
classes  that  the  old  hands  seldom  seek  for  work 
in  the  agricultural  and  densely -peopled  dis- 
tricts; they  nearly  all  appear  to  prefer  the 
background  of  civilisation,  where  the  wide 
i^on  of  swamps  and  forests,  occupied  merely 


by  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  squatters,  afford 
a  refuge  to  the  outcasts  of  society.  When  the 
diggings  broke  out  many  migrated  to  the  gold 
fields,  but  as  they  returned  to  their  vicious 
courses  they  have  mostly  either  been  convicted 
and  are  undergoing  the  punishment  of  their 
offences,  or  have  again  retired  to  the  solitudes 
of  the  far  interior.  The  intelligent  people 
in  Australia  deplore  the  intrusion  of  so 
depraved  a  class  amongst  the  working  people, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  virtuous  free  im- 
migrants ;  they  derive  great  comfort,  however, 
from  the  reflection,  that  those  elements  of 
corruption  cannot  strike  deep  root — that  as 
the  impure  stream  of  transportation  has  ceased 
to  flow  into  any  of  the  Australian  colonies 
(except  the  isolated  settlement  of  Western 
Australia  on  the  other  side  of  the  con- 
tinent), that  its  effects  upon  society  will 
not  be  lasting.  The  illimitable  territory, 
the  advantages  of  climate  and  soil,  will  draw 
countless  immigrants  of  a  pure  and  virtuous 
character  to  Australia,  while  the  old  hands, 
being  mostly  unmarried,  will  gradually  dis- 
appear not  alone  from  the  free  colonies,  but  also 
from  the  old  penal  colonies ;  for  the  people  of 
Australia  will  never  admit  of  a  penal  settle- 
ment being  formed  so  nigh  their  shores  as  to 
pollute  their  feir  territories  again  by  the  pro- 
fligates and  criminals  of  Great  Britain.  Nor 
should  the  parent  state  attempt  to  debauch  her 
off-shoots.  A  great  country  ought  to  repro- 
duce in  her  colonies  a  fac  dmile  of  herself ; 
each  should  have  the  same  language,  laws,  in- 
stitutions, and  virtues,  as  the  parent  states  and 
such  a  country  perpetrates  a  mighty  crime  if, 
instead  of  fostering  its  colonies  with  paternal 
care,  it  takes  advantage  of  their  weakness  and 
inability  to  resist,  and  casts  its  felony  abroad 
amongst  quiet  and  virtuous  colonists,  thereby 
preventing  the  development  of  free  institutions 
and  social  happiness,  and  engendering  a  profli- 
gacy of  manners  which  tends  to  sap  the  morals 
of  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  In  a  word.  Great 
Britain  ought  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  the 
morals  as  to  the  commercial  and  material  pros- 
perity of  her  dependencies. 

If  the  well-known  proverb,  **  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,"  holds  in  any  part  of  the  world,  it 
is  in  Australia.  In  this  "  paradise  of  working 
men  "  no  person  has  the  slightest  excuse  for 
committing  offences  against  life  and  property. 
Any  tradesman  can  earn  from  fifteen  shillings 
to  a  pound  a  day  in  Victoria,  and  nearly  as 
high  wages  in  the  other  colonies,  and  ordinary 
labourers  receive  ten  shillings  anywhere.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  no  man  who  could  do 
this  would  rather  live  by  dishonest  practices ; 
but  there  are  numbers  of  the  convict  class  who 
cannot  be  honest  and  live  by  legitimate  means. 
I  happened  to  be  conversing  with  Mr.  John 
Price,  Inspector-General  of  Convicts,  only  a 
•  2  N  8       ' 
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ew  days  before  lie  was  barbarously  murdered 
by  the  convicts  of  the  Success  hulk,  at  Williams- 
town,  Victoria,  on  this  subject.  Few  men 
have  had  such  favourable  opportunities  of 
judging  of  the  convict  character  as  that  un- 
fortunate gentlemen,  who  had  been  nearly  all 
his  life  employed  in  superintending  them.  Mr. 
Price  had  been  in  charge  of  Norfolk  Island, 
which  was  the  Malebolge  of  criminal  depravity 
— the  penal  settlement  of  the  penal  colonies.  In 
consequence  of  the  fearful  revelations  made  in 
reference  to  this  place  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Naylor 
and  other  philanthropiod  individuals,  it  was 
broken  up,  and  Mr.  Trice  was  removed  to  Van 
Diemen*8  Land,  and  was  superintending  the 
worst  of  the  criminals  at  Port  Arthur.  He 
knew  many  of  the  worst  criminals  by  sight, 
and  could  call  them  by  their  names,  and  under- 
stood their  tempers  and  characters.  In  reply 
to  mj  question  I)o  you  in  your  punishment  look 
to  the  reformation  of  convicts  1  he  said  that 
the  only  reformation  that  could  be  expected 
from  the  hardened  convicts  was  to  impress 
upon  their  minds  that  honesty  was  the  best 
policy ;  and  many  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to 
abandon  their  nefarious  courses  even  from  that 
being  made  apparent.  Mr.  Price  pointed  to  a 
number  of  prisoners,  and  exclaimed — ''  How  can 
I  believe  in  reformation  when  there  are  men 
here  who  are  excellent  tradesmen,  able  to  earn 
a  pound  a  day,  and  who  will  not  adopt  honest 
courses  to  live,  but  who,  when  discharged  from 
custody,  will  return  here  for  new  crimes  in 
perhaps  a  month  T  I  inquired  if  he  found  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  convicts  on  board  the 
hulks  in  irons,  and  if  kind  treatment  would 
not  do  something  towards  commencing  a  re- 
formation in  their  character  1  Mr.  Price  said, 
''  No ;  that  unless  the  prisoners  on  board  the 
hulks  were  ironed,  no  man's  life  would  be  safe." 
He  quoted  numerous  instances  of  violent  out- 
rages, particularly  of  an  attempt  made  by  the 
prisoners  on  board  the  Success  to  murder 
nim.  Fortunately  on  this  occasion  he  received 
information  from  one  of  the  prisoners,  and 
thus  escaped.  Mr.  Price  had  great  courage, 
but  had  oft«n  escaped  premeditated  attempt  on 
his  life  in  consequence  of  information  sent  him 
by  the  less  hardened  ruffians.  He  had  under 
his  immediate  charge  about  nine  hundred 
prisoners  in  the  Collin  gwood  and  Pentrige 
Stockade,  and  about  four  hundred  of  the 
double-distilled  criminaLi,  nearly  all  sentenced 
to  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years'  hard  labour; 
and  being  without  any  hope  of  recovering  their 
freedom  by  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  they 
were  daring  and  reckless  to  a  degree  almost 
inconceivable.  About  a  week  after  this  con- 
versation the  superintendent  of  the  Success  hulk 
was  landing  his  men,  as  usual,  to  work  at  a 

flace  near  Williamstown  named   Gillibrand's 
oint,  when  one  of  the  prisoners  named  Taylor 


complained  that  his  bread  had  been  taken  from 
him  by  the  chief  warder.  The  man  was  taken 
on  board  the  Su^ccess,  but  the  other  men  re- 
fused to  work  in  consequence  of  the  dispute 
about  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Price  was  sent  for.  He 
went  amongst  the  prisoners,  as  usual  unarmed, 
but  this  was  not  apparently  so  very  hasardous 
an  undertaking,  there  being  a  cordon  of  armed 
warders  and  five  or  six  overseers,  who,  howevtf, 
are  most  frequently  unarmed.  There  were 
about  eighty  men  in  the  gang,  and  they  were 
at  work  upon  a  causeway  near  the  sea.  When 
the  Inspector-General  reached  them  several 
individuals  complained  about  the  bread,  and 
also  of  the  soup.  One  man  also  asked  serenl 
questions  in  roferenoe  to  his  indulgence.  1 
gang  of  prisoners  came  up  in  the  usual  course 
of  work,  and  while  Mr.  Price  was  speaking  to 
them  the  whole  body  of  prisoners  ran  up,  not- 
withstanding the  exertions  of  the  overseers, 
and  having  surrounded  Mr.  Price,  attacked  him 
and  the  overseers.  The  Inspectoi^General  was 
struck  with  a  stone  on  the  head ;  he  ran  down 
the  causeway  towards  the  sea  in  a  vain  en- 
deavour to  escape,  but  was  overtaken  and  stnu^ 
violently  with  a  shovel  on  the  head,  and  when 
down  about  thirty  ruffians  closed  upon  him, 
dragged  him  -  along,  beat  him  with  great 
violence  ;  and  when  at  length  the  unfortnnate 
gentleman  was  rescued,  life  was  almost  extinot 
He  lingered  a  few  hours  in  great  agonj,  but 
never  rallied  or  afforded  the  medical  men  in 
attendance  the  slightest  hope  of  reooverj. 

From  this  sad  incident  it  will  be  gathered 
that  the  prisoners  confined  in  these  hulks  are 
the  worst  of  the  class ;  and  even  the  Suoeem 
men,  who  murdered  Mr.  Price,  are  not  the 
worst  There  are  a  select  few  in  another  hulk, 
the  FreMerU,  who  are  never  allowed  to  go  on 
shore  to  work,  and  who  have  to  be  kept  ironed 
and  in  solitary  cells.  Amongst  this  number 
Mr.  Price  informed  me  that  there  were  some  d 
the  cream  of  criminals — the  worst  of  the  in- 
oorrigibles,  sent  from  Britain  to  Norfolk  Island — 
most  accomplished  villains,  who  had  been  lured 
from  the  penal  colonies  by  our  gold  fields. 
Mr.  Price  pointed  to  one  man  who  had  been 
three  times  sentenced  to  be  hanged  within 
his  own  knowledge;  and,  in  fact,  there  was 
not  a  man  amongst  them  to  whom  crime  had 
not  been  familiar,  and  many  were  so  nnman- 
ageable  as  to  be  more  like  wild  beasts  than 
human  beings.  For  some  days  after  the  sad 
catastrophe  which  I  have  recorded,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  convicts  on  board  the  Fresi- 
dent  and  Stuxess  would  have  escaped,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  have  the  sloop-of-war 
Victoria  and  a  police  vessel  alongside,  witk 
their  guns  shotted  ready  to  fire.  So  great  was 
the  insubordination,  that  it  was  a  long  period 
before  the  men  could  be  trusted  out  to  work, 
even  heavily  ironeied  by  vjOOQIC 
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It  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  an  nnso- 
phistic&ted  mind  to  conceive  human  beings  so 
saturated  with  crime  and  so  utterly  abandoned 
as  to  have  lost  all  sympathy  for  humanity,  and 
to  hare  become  actual  demons.  The  history 
of  the  Australian  colonies  exhibits  many  pain- 
fbl  instances  of  this.  Captain  Knatchbull  per- 
petrated the  most  diabolical  crimes,  was  seve- 
ral times  sentenced  to  death,  and  was  at  length 
executed  for  the  murder,  in  cold  blood,  of  an 
nnprotected  woman  :  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  person  of  the  class  just  described,  and  re- 
markable as  being  a  scion  of  a  great  family. 
Wainwright,  who  was  one  of  the  contributors 
to  the  **  London  Magazine,"  under  the  name  of 
Janus,  and  met  frequently  with  Lamb,  De 
Quincy,  Coleridge,  Scott,  and  other  stars  of  the 
literary  firmament,  died  but  very  recently  in 
Hobart  Town.  His  crimes  are  well  known, 
and  &r  exceeded  in  atrocity  those  of  Palmer, 
who  was  recently  executed  at  home.  The 
worst  instance,  however,  was  that  of  a  crimi- 
nal executed  about  fifteen  years  since  in  Syd- 
ney, who  used  to  go  up  the  country  and  meet 
the  bullock  drays  coming  down  with  wooL 
He  would  camp  with  those  in  charge,  and  make 
thein  drunk,  when  he  murdered  them,  and, 
making  an  enormous  fire,  he  burned  the  bodies, 
took  ttie  bullock  drays  on  to  Sydney,  and 
Bold  them  and  the  wool.  He  had  carried  on 
this  system  for  some  time  before  it  was  traced. 
I  remember  reading  this  man*s  confession,  and 
I  thought  it  the  most  horrible  thing  that  I 
kad  ever  heard  or  read  of.  No  ofiiences  or 
crimes  that  I  have  read  of  since  approach 
those  of  which  this  man  had  been  guilty. 
Could  any  but  a  demon  approach  five  human 
beings  camped  in  the  wild  bush,  hold  out  to 
them  the  hand  of  friendship,  smoke  the  pipe  of 
P^ace,  and  drink  with  them  as  brethren,  but 
when  he  found  them  stupified  or  asleep,  de- 
liberately murder  the  whole  of  them,  and  bum 
the  remains  and  everything  connected  with 
their  encampment  1  Some  will  exclaim  '<  can 
*ese  things  be  T— but  I  believe  that  in  the 
^nlk  Prendent  already  alluded  to  there  are 
many  men  as  vicious  as  this  man  was,  and  ca- 
pable of  perpetrating  crimes  quite  as  atrocious 
as  he  committed.  Mr.  Price,  in  evidence  given 
before  a  committee  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
of  Yietoria,  mentions  one  man,  known  by  the 
>^*me  (^  Ryan,  who  was  by  no  means  one 
of  the  worst,  but  whose  case  had  attracted 
^me  attention  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
^g  represented  himself  as  a  free  immigrant. 
Jfr.  Price  ihus  speaks  of  this  person  : — 
"He  was  here  with  me  by  the  name  of 
Michael  Ryan.  I  knew  him  by  the  name  of 
Mick  Pheeney  in  Norfolk  Island.  He  was  a 
^dier,  who  served  a  sentence  at  one  time  in 
Wooloomoloo  jaiL  He  went  home  with  his 
'^ment  from  Hew  South  Wales^  and  was 


transported  by  the  Duchess  of  ITorthumherland 
for  seven  years,  for  stealing,  together  with  his 
wife,  fifty  sovereigns.  He  was  sent  to  West- 
bury  probation  station  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
where  his  conduct  was  so  violent  against  the 
officers  and  visiting  justices  that  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  that  place  to  Fingal,  separate 
treatment  cells  ;  the  officers  there  lost  all  con- 
trol over  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  me  at  Norfolk 
Island  to  complete  his  sentence.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  fearful  ruffians  I  ever  encountered 
in  my  life ;  his  conduct  was  so  violent  that  I 
was  unable  to  allow  him  to  work  with  the  rest 
of  the  men,  for  fear  he  should  violently  assault 
them ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  he  was  em- 
ployed in  pulling  cotton  tree  from  the  runs  by 
himself;  he  was  not  allowed  to  work  with 
another  man,  his  conduct  was  always  of  the 
most  outrageous  character.  I  sent  him  up 
either  in  the  Lady  Franklin  or  the  Governor 
PhiUip  to  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  via  Sydney. 
On  board  the  vessel  he  became  so  violent 
that  they  would  not  take  him  to  Van 
Diemen*s  Land,  but  landed  him  in  Sydney. 
He  was  then  free.  In  Sydney  he  immedi- 
ately received  another  sentence,  and  the  Van 
Diemen*s  Land  authorities  were  blamed  by  the 
Sydney  people  for  having  imported  such  a 
scoundreL  He  came  on  here,  and  I  think  he 
has  undergone  three  sentences  in  the  stockadesy 
and  he  has  been  most  violent  and  insubordinate 
and  insulting-  to  his  officers.  Once,  when  I  was 
at  the  Marine  Stockade,  when  he  was  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  I  walked  into  hb  cell,  and  I 
saw  that  his  face  was  completely  raw  on  both 
sides,  and  noticing  that  it  was  begrimed  with 
black,  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  He 
replied  to  me,  *  Blown  up  in  a  colliery,  Mr. 
Price.'  I  said,  *  Blown  up  in  a  colliery ;  what 
do  you  mean?'  'Why,'  he  said,  *I  shall 
work  upon  this  when  I  get  out.'  *  Work  upon 
it  when  you  get  out,'  I  said,  *  what  do  you 
mean  V  He  said,  *  Why  it  is  only  a  bit  of 
coal.  Sir.'  And  he  was  grinding  this  into  his 
face  to  give  him  the  appearanoe  of  having  been 
blown  up  in  a  colliery." 

At  a  former  period  bushranging  was  often 
resorted  to  by  the  most  incorrigible  convicts 
when  they  could  manage  to  make  their  escape 
fix>m  the  stations  where  they  served.  Michael 
Howe  is  the  most  celebrated  man  of  this  savage 
order  who  has  appeared  in  Van  Piemen's  Land, 
and  a  person  named  William  Westwood,  or 
Jackie  Jackie,  carries  oflF  the  palm  for  New 
South  Wales.  Within  the  last  few  years,  in  the 
fiir  more  highly  civilised  colony  of  Victoria, 
there  have  been  some  most  daring  acts  perpe- 
trated, fortunately,  however,  without  the  ex- 
treme loss  of  life  that  was  wont  to  add  such 
deep  tragic  interest  to  the  proceedings  of  such 
ruffians  as  Michael  Howe  and  William  West- 
wood.  In  a  former  sketch  I  have  remarked  that 
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the  NeUon,  lying  at  anchor  in  Ilobson's  Bay, 
was  boarded  bj  men  diBguised,  with  their  faces 
concealed,  and  that  a  large  quantity  of  gold 
dusty  which  had  been  shipped  on  board  as 
cargo  for  London,  was  taken  on  shore;  and  so 
ex<^lent  were  the  arrangements  of  the  yillains 
that  they  got  clear  off  with  their  booty  before 
the  alarm  could  be  given.  The  gold  escort 
from  the  diggings  to  Melbourne  was  attacked 
and  robbed  by  a  number  of  determined 
ruffians,  and  this  gang  of  villains  got  the  gold 
into  their  possession.  In  the  year  1853  a  gold 
broker's  premises  were  entered  in  open  day,  the 
door  shut,  and  the  owner  plundered ! — and,  al- 
though in  a  thoroughfEire  where  hundreds  were 
passing  every  hour,  the  villains  escaped  with  a 
great  booty.  I  can  remamber  that,  at  a  short 
distance  from  where  I  am  now  writing,  in  front 
of  my  house,  on  the  Brighton-road,  within  a 
mile  of  St.  Kilda  (a  populous  part  of  the  city 
of  Melbourne)  nearly  forty  persons  were  stopped 


on  the  highway,  plundered  and  sat  round  in  t 
circle,  with  loaded  guns  held  at  their  heads;  I 
happened  to  be  returning  home,  and  had  the 
narrowest  escape,  having  had  to  ride  for  it. 
Before  the  alarm  could  be  given  the  men  had 
got  away,  and  have  not  yet  been  captured.  A 
short  distance  behind  my  house  a  party  of 
bushrangers  came  to  a  man  ploughing,  and  de- 
manded his  horses;  this  not  being  at  once 
complied  with,  one  of  them  deliberately  shot 
the  poor  fellow  dead.  The  authors  of  these 
and  hundreds  of  other  deeds  as  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty,  are  confined  on  board  the  Svic* 
ce$$  and  Presidait  hulks,  and  many  on  Uie 
very  spots  where  they  occurred  sleep  in  perfect 
security,  without  turning  a  key  or  drawing 
a  bolt  Yet  the  Pittident  carries  a  cargo  of 
caged  tigers,  and  if  they  could  break  forth  thej 
would  spread  desolation  and  death  abroad  &r 
and  wide  throughout  the  peaceful  colony. 
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nrniAH  politics. 
India  has  occupied  papers,  platforms,  pulpits,  and 
all  men's  thoughts  for  some  time.  The  telegraphic 
fragments  arrive  first,  and  they  are  the  shadows  of 
coming  events,  bat  very  indistinct.  The  telegra- 
phio  reports  from  Trieste,  are  not  trustworthy. 
They  pause  with  the  announcement  of  some  evil 
that  has  befallen  our  cause  and  people ;  although 
in  two  lines  more  they  might  give  the  remedy 
which  occurs  usually.  The  successors  of  the  Canars, 
perhaps,  seeks  to  accustom  us  to  calamity;  and 
yet  Austria  is  on  friendly  terms  with  Britaiii,  for 
the  time  being,  as  it  is  its  interest  to  be  at  all  times. 
The  omissions  may  only  be  of  a  stock  jobbing 
character. 

The  letters  follow  the  telegraphs  at  an  interval 
of  two  days  passed  in  endeavouring  to  collect  the 
meaning  of  the  telegraph  clerks.  They  are  more 
distinct,  and  for  several  days  after  the  arrival  of 
each  mail,  private  correspondence  is  published, 
and  different  versions  of  the  same  events  are  given. 
As  they  subside,  speculation  becomes  active  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  next  intelligence; 
and,  in  the  ordinary  course  i:  arrives  from  Trieste. 

This  is  a  great  country,  and  the  Indian  mutiny 
is  a  great  crisis.  We  require  to  notice  these 
facts,  because  the  overland  mail  creeps  homewards 
as  before,  when  it  brought  nothing  more  precious 
than  the  price  of  cotton,  once  in  two  weeks.  A 
weekly  mail,  even  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  would 
be  successful;  but  ours  is  an  imperturbable  go- 
vernment, and  the  continental  peoples  must  be 
made  to  comprehend  our  perfect  indifference  to 
wards  the  revolt  of  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers. 
Some  persons  in  private  life  allege  that  they  could 


expedite  oar  information  by  several  days,  but  thej 
are  only  in  private  life,  and  do  not  understand  the 
supreme  indifference  of  public  men  to  news.  The 
latter  even  select  a  slow  steamer  to  cany  the 
despatches  from  Malta. 

The  first  measure  taken  for  the  delivennee  of 
our  countrymen  in  India  was  the  transmisaaoQ  of 
reinforoements  to  the  army  round  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope.  Three  events  favoured  tho  Indian 
Government  in  their  difficulties.  The  expedi^ 
against  China,  included  several  cekbrmtad  regi- 
ments. They  have  been  directed  on  Cakatta, 
instead  of  Cuiton,  and  began  to  arrive  there  as  the 
remforoements  actually  ordered  for  the  special 
purpose  left  the  channel.  The  Persian  war  was 
concluded  before  the  operations  of  the  raatlBeers 
were  commenced;  and  thus  the  78th  and  64th 
regiments  were  set  free  from  Boshire  and  Mohan- 
merah,  to  operate  against  Neua  Sahib,  iuder 
General  Havelock,  from  Allahabad  to  Cawnpore. 
The  third  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  Aaglo- 
Indian  Gbvernment  is  the  collection  of  a  lai^ 
army  at  the  Cape,  who  may  reinforce  the  Indian 
army  in  much  larger  numbers,  and  at  an  earlier 
date  than  the  insurgents  supposed,  even  if  thej 
made  any  calculations  on  the  subject. 

Who  arc  the  insurgents  ?  The  King  of  Oode 
has  been  apprehended.  Several  of  his  advisers 
have  also  been  committed  to  prison,  but  they  have 
not  been  tried,  although  their  punishment,  if  they 
are  guilty,  and*  we  have  no  doubt  that  tbe  advisers 
of  the  ex-monarch  are  guilty,  is  desirable.  The 
King  of  Delhi  has  committed  openly  tiessoB 
against  us,  even  to  war.  He  commands  and  psva 
the  Delhi  insurgents,  who,  perhaps,  command  and 
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•ob  his  Majestj.    The  Mogul  fftmilj  add  ingrati- 
;iida  to   their  other  offences  against  the  British 
jk>Temnient.     They  were  found   in  poverty  and 
ilmost  absolute  want ;  conquered  on  the  field  and 
nibdaed  in  every  respect  by  a  more  successful 
race.      In  these  circumstances  our  representatives 
inftf.ead   of  giving  the  descendants  of  the   Great 
BXogol  an  opportunity  of  earning  their  bread  by 
workin^^  in  any  honest  way,  set  them  up  in  a 
palace  with  a  pension,  with  guards,  with  a  minis- 
try, and  otber  mummery  of  royalty  in  a  play,  but 
left  them  to  the  temptation  of  all  idle  hands ;  and 
Satan  has  tempted  them,  as  a  great  English  hymn- 
wriier    has  long  assured  the  infancy  of  England 
that  he  will  tiQr  all  idle  people,  by  finding  them 
mischief  to  do.     We  thought  that  the  orders 
respecting  them  would  have  been  been  "  when 
caaght  to  be  hung;"  but  Viscount  Canning  respects 
crowns,  and  they  are  to  be  packed  with  care  and 
transmitted   to  his  address  at  Calcutta.      The 
Mogol   dynasty  is   an  old  branch  of  the  world's 
royal  tree,  and  must  be  treated  with  consideration ; 
yet  the  British  people  are  sure  to  believe  that 
any  one  of  their  families  foully  massacred  in  the 
palace  of  the  Moguls,  or  in  the  streets  of  their 
aocorsed  metropolis,  were  much  more   valuable 
than  the  cruel  and  effete  fragments  of  a  miserable 
race;  and  Viscount  Canning  must  succumb  to 
their  views. 

Nena  Sahib  u  probably  one  of  the  conspirators. 
He  is  a  man  of  some  ability,  the  adopted  son  of 
the  late  Peishwa,  and  the  claimant  for  the  large 
pension  attached  to  that  dignity,  and  which 
would  have  been  payable  to  the  son  of  the 
Peishwa,  if  the  direct  line  had  been  continued. 

The  Anglo-Indian  Goyemment  will  not  recognise 
the  Hindoo  principle  of  adoption — when  it  costs 
them  money.    By  Hindoo  law  Nena  Sahib  was 
entitled  to  the  Peishwa's  pension  and  power.    He 
applied  for  the  aUowanoe  at  Calcutta,  and  sent 
ftgents  to  London,  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
claims.    Two  native  agents  were  consigned  to  the 
care  of   a  Liverpool  merchant  and  a  London 
lawyer.    The  natives  had  residences  in  Brighton 
and  London.     They  visited  the  fagends  of  our 
nobility,  who  visitod  them  ia  return.    Tney  were 
even  charitable,  and  one  of  them,  during  a  great 
frost  in  London  two  or  three  years  since,  re- 
quested the  Lord  Mayor  to  supply  a  hundred  of 
the  river  labourers  with  bread  at  his  expense — or 
at  Nena  Sahib's  expense — while  the  frost  con; 
tinned.     But  they  did  no  work  for  their  employer) 
who  lost  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  perhaps, 
by  the  mission,  although  the  only  record  of  its 
exbtenoe  is  in  a  case  before  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, raised  to  wrest  the  balance  of  the  funds  out 
of  the  custody  of  the  European  agents.     It  was 
successful. 

These  ciroamstamces  form  no  apology  for  the 
atrocities  of  Nena  Sahib.  They  rather  leave  his 
cruelties  without  excuse ;  for,  both  from  his  inter- 
oourse  with  Europeans  at  Bithoor,  and  the  reports 
of  his  agents  from  London,  he  must  have  known 


that  the  persons  upon  whom  his  wrath  fell  had  no 
connexion  with,  and  no  power  over  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Government.  Even  if  they  had  been  the 
families  of  the  Directors  themselves  who  were 
fugitives  from  Futtyghur,  or  residents  of  Cawnpore, 
Nena  Sahib's  guilt  would  not  have  been  less  ;  for 
he  is  not  an  ignorant  savage — but  a  man  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  ''requirements**  of  "civU 
life." 

The  Mohamedans  have  been  the  grand  conspi- 
rators from  the  commencement.  The  Kings  of 
Delhi  and  Oude  belong  to  the  fierce  heresy  or 
Mormonism  of  Mecca.  The  Hindoo  chiefs,  such 
as  this  butcher  of  Bithoor,  who  have  joined  them 
are  counselled  by  Mohamedans.  The  deputy 
collector  at  Cawnpore,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
counsellor  to  the  Bithoor  chief  during  his  brief 
supremacy,  b  a  Mohamedan,  who  made  a  fortune 
in  the  British  service.  Bvery  where  this  sect  have 
been  the  authors  and  the  propagators  of  this 
treason.  Even  fugitive  families  report  that  they 
were  kindly  treated  by  the  Hindoos,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sepoys  and  the  thieves  ;  but  invari- 
ably persecuted  by  the  ^Mohamedans.  A  general 
idea  prevails  that  they  are  the  conspirators ;  and 
that  the  hypocrites  (on  that  point)  who  would  not 
permit,  if  they  could  prevent,  the  existence  of  any 
form  of  religion  except  their  own,  used  the  fiction 
of  greased  cartridges  and  simihir  matters  to  per- 
suade the  Hmdoos  that  we  meditated  making  a 
compulsory  change  in  their  religion.  They 
were  either  to  accept  the  cross  or  be  sabred.  By 
this  time,  however,  many  Hindoos  must  know  that 
the  fundamental  article  of  Christianity  in  Britain 
absolutely  proscribes  the  employment  of  force  to 
convert  any  person ; — and  not  only  of  force,  but 
even  of  undue  influence. 

The  numerous  reinforcements  already  despatched 
to  India  are  supported,  and  a  regular  current  of 
soldiers  now  maintained  towards  the  Cape.  The 
artillery  and  cavalry  will  be  stronger  than  their 
usual  proportions  in  a  British  army  for  India ;  and 
at  no  former  period  have  our  armies  in  that  em- 
pire numbered  nearly  the  strength  that  they  will 
reach  during  the  present  year. 

They  will  be  able  to  put  down  opposition,  and 
the  pumshment  of  the  Bengal  army,  excepting  the 
few  regiments  who  have  not  mutinied,  MdU  be  ex* 
tmction,  if  we  are  successful ;  if  we  were  defeated 
it  would  be  extinction  to  tiie  Hindoos  "  all  the 
same,'*  for  they  would  be  the  slaves  of  their 
former  conquerors  instead  of  their  equals. 

At  home,  or  in  India,  the  oitisens  of  this 
country  do  not  contemplate  defeat  as  a  final  issue 
of  any  struggle.  If  India  cannot  be  occupied,  and 
order  restored  by  fifty  thousand  men,  it  may  be 
done  by  one  hundred  thousand  or  by  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  It  must  be  done;  because  the 
blood  of  one  family  belonging  to  our  race,  would 
be  revenged ;  the  blood,  the  dishonour,  tiie  tor- 
ments and  tortures  of  thousands  call  for  a  monu- 
ment of  punishment  that  will  be  a  moral  pyramid 
fgrceoluries.  Digitized  by  GOOglC 
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Tbey  are  not  within  the  montb,  Imt  as  ascer- 
tained here  within  that  period.  An  insurrection 
of  four  native  infantry  regiments  and  one  of 
cavalrj,  at  Dinapore,  a  large  station  between  Be- 
nares and  Calcutta ;  the  mutineers  were  expelled 
from  the  station  by  her  Majesty's  10  th  Regiment. 
It  was  said  that  they  sufferod  the  loss  of  800  men 
in  their  expulsion,  and  subsequently  that  600  of 
them,  while  passing  Dinapore  in  boats,  were 
drowned,  as  the  boats  were  sunk  by  the  artillery. 
Both  statements  appear  to  be  exaggerations.  It 
is  not  an  exaggeration  that  the  lOth  and  87th  Re- 
giments lost  SOO  men  in  an  ambuscade  by  these 
mutineers,  while  endeavouring  to  rescue  a  small 
garrison  of  15  Europeans  and  45  Sikhs,  who  suc- 
cessfully defended  themselves  in  a  bungalow  until 
relieved  by  Mijor  Eyre  and  a  small  force,  who 
defeated  the  rebels.  The  Commander  of  the  dis- 
trict. General  Lloyd,  has  been  removed,  and  Sir 
James  Outram  has  accepted  the  appointment. 

General  Havelock,  with  his  little  army,  after 
burning  Nena  Sahib's  castle  and  palace  at  Bithoor, 
crossed  the  Ganges,  and  advanced  on  Ludtnow. 
They  fought  two  severe  engagements  with  the  Oude 
mutineers,  who  are  now  supposed  to  be  under  the 
command  of  Nena  Sahib.  They  were  defeated  in 
both  engagements,  and  their  artillery,  to  the  number 
of  85  guns,  were  captured,  by  Gelneral  Havelock 
but  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  on  Cawnpore,  with 
his  sick,  his  wounded,  and  his  captured  guns. 
He  received  a  small  reinforcement,  and  again  left 
Cawnpore  upon  his  mission  to  Lueknow  on  the 
5th  August.  He  was  successful  in  two  engage- 
ments, taking  a  number  more  guns,  of  which  he 
must  now  have  Matured  one  hundred  pieces  ;  but 
on  reaching  a  river  in  flood,  he  found  mutineers 
entrenched  in  great  numbers  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  seeing  that,  with  his  small  force,  he  could  not 
hope  to  force  his  way  to  Lueknow,  he  again  re- 
treated on  Cawnpore. 

The  Lueknow  garrison  are  therefore  left  un- 
aided. Some  accounts  represent  them  in  starva- 
tion. Other  parties  mention  that  they  have  ob- 
tained food,  and  can  hold  the  place.  One  thousand 
lives  depend  upon  their  capability  of  resistance. 

The  Oude  mutineers  are  said  to  threaten  an 
attack  upon  Generals  Harelock,  and  Neil),  at 
Cawnpore ;  but  they  must  be  well  fortified,  and 
they  now  possess  a  large  park  of  artillery.  Her 
Mi^esty*s  5th  Regiment  and  the  90th  regiment  left 
Calcutta  early  in  August,  to  strengthen  (General 
Havelock's  force,  but  they  would  require  nearly 
one  month  on  the  voyage.  Captain  Fed,  of  the 
Shannon,  with  a  naval  brigade  of  400  men,  and 
ten  68-pound  guns  followed  in  a  steamer,  on  the 
18th  August,  but  the  sailors  are  destined  more 
probably  for  Delhi  than  Cawnpore.  If  the  sea- 
men can  establish  their  heavy  guns  on  floats  in  the 
Jumna  near  Delhi,  they  will  make  short  work  with 
its  palaces,  towers,  and  walls. 

No  official  bulletins  of  these  tnasaetions  have 
been  published,  and  the  remark  is  equally  appli- 


cable to  the  Delhi  engagements,  which  have  been 
numerous,  and  resulted  always  in  great  loss  to  the 
mutineers.  Before  the  events  recorded  in  the 
mail  now  telegraphed,  it  was  said  that  twenty- 
three  different  and  distinct  conflicts  had  occurred 
before  DelhL  There  were  severe  fights  on  the 
14th,  18th,  and  95th  of  July.  On  the  last  named 
day,  the  mutineers  were  said  to  have  lost  one  thou- 
sand men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
British  forces  in  all  the  operations  embraced 
within  the  narrative  of  that  mail  amounted  to  500 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  series  of  combats 
were  renewed  with  great  violence  on  the  80th  of 
July ;  but  the  most  serious  fighting  occurred  on 
the  the  let  and  8nd  of  August,  when  the  Ddfai 
regiments  were  joined  by  the  Neemuch  force ;  and 
a  fatal  battle  to  them  ensued— so  extremdy  btal 
that  three  thousand  of  their  number  are  reported  to 
have  been  killed  and  wounded.  The  British  loss 
was  not  severe  on  these  days.  Upon  the  f  th  of 
August,  the  mann^M^ry  of  powder  for  the  in- 
surgents within  the  city  was  exploded  by  a  ahdl, 
and  fire  hundred  persons  destroyed.  On  the  6th, 
7th,  and  19th,  more  fightmg  occurred,  and  some 
batteries  of  the  mutineers  were  taken ;  but  on  th6 
19th,  the  British  forces  had  a  loss  of  119  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Brigadier  Nicholson's  oohmn  were  expected  to 
arrive  on  the  15th  August.  They  would  bring 
the  besiegers  up  to  11,000  men.  Other  rehfdroe- 
ments  (were  expected — probably  Van  Cortlatulfs 
column — and  they  would  swell  the  besieging  force 
to  18,000  men.     An  assault  was  probAble. 

Another  Bengal  regiment  had  revolted  in  the 
Punjaub,  and  was  destroyed.  The  insurredion 
had  spread  to  the  other  Presidendte,  so  far  as 
that  in  two  stations  of  Bombay  one  or  two  com- 
panies of  some  regiments  had  rcToltcd  and  been 
suppressed.  A  regiment  of  Madras  caralry  haTing 
refiised  to  march  against  the  insurgents  of  Bengal, 
were  disarmed. 

Lord  Elgin  had  visited  Calcutta,  but  was  again 
to  leave  for  Hong  Kong.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
had  arrived  out,  and  it  was  reported  that  differ- 
ences had  arisen  between  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Governor- General 

Admird  Seymour  has  dedared  the  river  of 
Canton  in  a  state  of  blockade.  As  the  Cantonese 
will  feel  in  every  way  the  destruction  of  their 
trade,  some  settlement  may  be  offbred  by  Com- 
missioner Yeh,  which  would  relieve  the  gunboats 
from  service  in  the  Canton  river,  and  allow  them 
to  take  part  of  the  proceedings  on  the  Ganges. 
No  cdculation  has  yet  been  made  of  the  number  of 
lives  lost  by  the  mutineers,  but  it  must  be  very 
large,  and  complaints  are  made  that  no  nomind 
return  of  the  casudties  in  our  army  has  beet 
published. 

ICILITABT  XOTEKEHIS. 

The  enlistments  in  our  army  are  all  rolnntaiy. 
Our  soldiers  are  all  Tolunteers ;  and  the  Gorem- 
ment  now  receire  one  thousand  reemits  weekfyj 
irrespectiTc  of  the  militia  force;  but  for  this  pre- 
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ent  purpose,  to  punish  the  crimes  of  the  Ben- 
:alese  army,  the  Gbyernment  may  have  the  ser- 
ices  of  a  greater  numher  of  volunteers  than  they 
ould  forward,  not  only  in  the  three  kingdoms 
>ut  la  the  colonies.  The  intelligence  of  this  re- 
olt  had  only  reached  our  distant  west,  accom- 
mnied  with  rumours  of  peaceahle  families  fnur- 
lerod  in  Delhi  and  Meerut,  when  offers  of  artil- 
ery  and  infantry  were  made  from  Canada ;  offers 
hat  would  have  heen  multiplied  ten  fold  if 
steamers  could  have  been  supplied  to  take  the 
nen. 

The  Government,  after  an  earnest  resistance  on 
-he  p&rt  of  routine,  are  to  use  the  steamers  on  the 
jveiiand  route  for  all  the  soldiers  that  they  can 
3arry.  The  number  will  not  be  great,  but,  per- 
haps four  hundred  monthly.  Stupid  civilians 
»umot  see  how  the  Australian  steamers  might  not 
be  used  for  the  same  good  work.  Each  voyage 
i^ould  only  be  lengthened  by  two  or  three  weeks, 
even  if  they  conveyed  another  thousand  soldiers 
monthly  to  Bombay.  Btill  more  stupid  people, 
altogether  unacquained  with  politics,  think  that 
the  offer  of  one  shipping  company  to  establish 
meana  for  the  conveyance  of  two  thousand 
men  monthly  by  that  route  should  have  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Between  July  1st  and  September  24th,  11  vessels 
have  left  England  with  29,935  troops  on  board ;  6 
vessels  are  now  embarking  4^536  men,  and  others 
are  immediately  required  to  take  1,562  men,  who 
are  only  waiting  transport,  so  that  since  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  revolt  36,033  soldiers  will  have 
left  Great  Britain. 

BSLDSP  TOB  INDIA. 

The  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  commenced  in  London,  has 
now  become  almost  universal  in  this  country.  The 
French  Ambassador  was  one  of  the  first  sub- 
scribers by  a  donation  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
followed  by  one  thousand  pounds  from  the  Erench 
Emperor^  four  hundred  pounds  from  the  Im- 
perial Guard  of  France,  and  one  thousand  pounds 
from  the  Sultan. 

The  subscription  of  one  thousand  pounds  from 
the  Queen,  and  smaller  sums  from  other  members 
of  the  Bx)yal  family,  have  recommended  the  case 
to  the  country,  and  it  will  be  generously  met. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  Relief  Fund  at  pre- 
sent in  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
probably  reach  ten  thousand  pounds  in  each  place ; 
and  those  in  London,  including  general  subscrip- 
tions, fifty  thousand  pounds ;  but,  from  the  mea- 
sures taken  over  the  country,  and  the  assistance 
certain  to  be  sent  from  the  colonies,  the  total  sum 
will  reach  half  a  million,  or  one  million,  if  one 
million  be  required. 

ZUBOBEAll  POLITICS. 

The  Emporcmi  of  France  and  Russia  have  had 


their  meeting  at  Stuttgart,  commencing  on  the 
25  th  inst.,  out  of  which  some  people  say  that  peace 
will  come,  and  others  think  that  war  will  spring. 
Advantage  may  be  taken,  say  the  latter,  bv  the 
nephews  to  renew  the  league  formed  at  Tilsit,  by 
the  uncles,  fifty  vears  ago.  At  that  date  the  elder 
Napoleon  refused  Constantinople  to  the  Czar.  At 
this  day  the  younger  Napoleon  feels  the  inspira- 
tion, and  follows  the  traditions  of  his  uncle.  Con- 
stantinople, we  are  told  by  one  party  of  alarmists, 
is  to  go  for  Egypt  and  Tunis.  Well,  the  arrange- 
ment is  clear,  and  so  far  good,  but  who  takes 
Syria  ?  The  British  Lion  may  be  deemed  decrepit 
just  now,  with  his  fangs  in  cotton,  and  his  teeth 
drawn ;  but  that  is  a  grand  error,  and  it  would  be 
discovered  to  be  a  grand  mistake. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  not  one  of  the  Stutt- 
gart visitors.  We  have  not  yet  a  triumvirate  of 
Europe.  Still,  when  did  ever  Austria  see  a  prey 
without  looking  for  a  share  of  the  spoil  P 

Prussia,  in  1807,  counted  for  nothing  more  in  the 
opinion  of  the  raft  party  than  a  mortuum  corpus; 
not  vile^  certainly,  for  they  rather  liked  the  body, 
thought  that  it  would  cut  up  well,  and  they 
relished  the  limbs.  FrussiA  then  had  a  spark  of 
independence  left,  and  it  made  a  blaze  that  burned 
the  raft  of  Tilsit,  at  any  rate.  Prussia  now  has 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  good  soldiers. 

The  meeting  of  Stuttgart  will  not  make  war. 
France  has  financial  difficulties  and  a  shrewd 
sovereign.  Russia  has  been  unfortunate  in  the 
Circassian  campaign.  A  battle  lost  is  mentioned, 
in  which  fell  from  four  to  five  thousand  Russians 
— a  terrible  affair,  if  the  rumour  be  true. 

As  little  will  peace  spring  out  of  this  meetin|^ 
of  the  Emperors,  in  any  other  sense  than  it  now 
exists — viz.,  a  state  of  preparation  for  war.  The 
idea  of  a  disarmament  is  amiable,  and  some  day 
will  be  practicable ;  but  not  at  this  day  ;  and  the 
two  Emperors  will  plant  neither  laurels  nor  olives 
this  time. 

▲USTBALLl. 

The  migratbry  habits  of  the  GhincBe  are  vex- 
atious to  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Australia  as  in  Cali^ 
fomia ;  and  we  regret  to  learn  that  riots  have 
taken  phioe  at  some  of  the  Australian  diggings. 
The  Chinese  are  not  the  best  or  the  most  cdeanly 
of  neighbours,  but  they  may  improve  by  eontaot 
with  more  advanced  races. 

PBANCE. 

An  inundation  on  a  more  contracted  scale  than 
the  grand  inundations  of  a  past  year,  but  yet  veiy 
mischievous  to  the  silk  and  wine  interests,  has 
occurred  in  France.  During  the  month  past  much 
rain  has  fallen  in  this  country;  but  nearly  all  the 
harvest  is  now  secured  in  tolerably  fair  oonditioi^ 
and  the  return  will  be  heavy. 
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Labomr  and  Live,     fij  the  Author  of  <*  Blenheim." 

LondoA :  W.  and  F.  O.  Cash. 
Whih  we  had  read  the  first  one  hundred  pages  of 
this  work,  we  felt  Terj  much  inclined  to  throw  it 
aside  and  read  no  more,  for  we  did  not  particularly 
admire  the  st^le— tautolc^  to  an  unusual  extent 
annojed  us,  and  we  felt  wearied  with  an  amount 
of  very  rapid  lofe-making  running  through  the 
preliminary  chapters.  But  we  persevered,  and 
were  amply  rewarded  for  our  pains.  That  other, 
may  follow  our  example,  and  with  a  similar  results 
we  give  a  short  notice  of  the  work,  accompanied 
with  some  brief  extracts  from  the  tale. 

This  story,  then,  as  its  title  betokens,  sets  forth 
the  very  wholesome  doctrine  of  labour  being  the 
mainspring  of  all  that  u  worth  attaining  here. 
It  opens  with  a  somewhat  commonplace  remark, 
that  "  Most  Londoners  have  felt  how  refreshing 
it  is  on  a  burning  summer  day,  after  walking  in 
the  dusty  streets  awhile,  to  turn  into  some  large 
public  building  where,  at  least,  rest  and  shade  are 
to  be  obtained.**  Now  this  sentence  is  the  me- 
dium of  introducing  us  to  a  Miss  Molesworth, 
who  figures  prominently  in  the  tale,  and  who  i» 
meant  as  a  living  demonstration  of  the  inculcated 
moral  of  the  story. 

This  Miss  Molesworth  is  an  artist — by  necessity 
as  by  choice.  In  early  life  her  fate  seemed  div 
appointment  and  misfortune,  but  instead  of  in* 
erUy  succumbing  to  these,  she  applied  herself 
with  praiseworthy  energy  to  one  object — the  cul- 
tivation of  her  art ;  and  after  some  years  of  trial 
and  difficulty,  reaps  the  reward  she  so  well  de 
aenree — a  life  of  perfect  content.  We  have  not 
space  enough  to  give  a  lengthened  description  of 
each  character,  we  must  merely  touch  on  the  piin 
cipal  personages  of  the  story. 

Bertha  Noiton,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  is  a  fine 
open-hearted  girl,  rather  blue,  who  employs  her 
leisure  hours  in  translating  various'foreign  works. 
Her  father,  an  eccentric  but  very  clever  man,  is 
also  addicted  to  literary  labour ;  and  from  a  manu- 
script with  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  story, 
he  favours  us,  we  filch  a  few  very  valuable  and 
well  expressed  remarks,  illustrative  of  the  theore- 
tical object  of  the  work,  and  in  advocacy  of  a  Ufe 
of  active  utility : — 

**  The  inert,**  continaed  Mr.  Norton,  **  hsTe  ncTer  g«in«l 
any  point  that  has  been  the  object  of  desire ;  it  is  impossible 
thej  should,  for  Qod  has  appointed  that  man  shall  gain 
erery  sooh  object  by  '  the  sweat  of  his  brow,*  viewed  either 
physically  or  morally.  Nothing  is  attained* without  long 
continaed,  steady,  r^gnUr  exertion.  Whaterer  he  begw 
nan  must  work  on,  waiting  for  the  fruit  of  his  labonr 
Does  he  open  a  shop  P  He  is  very  likely  for  some  consider, 
able  time  a  loser.  Shonld  he  under  such  circumstances  give 
np,  despairing  of  the  favourable  result,  he  may  all  his  life 
complain  of  what  he  calls  the  melacholy  fact— really  not  a 
fact  at  all — that  man  in  this  life  toils  on  without  reward, 
eating  the  bread  of  sorrow  and  disappointment.  Let  him, 
on  the  contrary,  perse? ere  in  his  undertaking,  undeterred  by 


danger  and  discouragenMnts,  not  terrified  by  temponuy  hm, 
and  nsing  erery  proper  and  kgituMte  seaas  to  iacilitatekii 
pUns,  in  all  probability  he  will  rejoice  in  saeoeas,  and  will 
arrive  at  the  condusiou  that  this  world  ia  not  *a  bovfisf 
wilderness;  but  a  pleasant  enoogh  place  of  aosoun,  whm 
man  may  realise  mach  good  iot  hima^  and  wqr  disfMii 
much  to  others.** 

Now  this  doctrine  is  so  excellent,  so  tlte,  thst 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated  on  those  who 
can  afford  to  follow  it,  can  work  and  wait,  aal 
who  may  not  first  want  to  work  that  they  mi^ 
eat.  Mr.  Norton  continues  the  subject^  and  agua 
we  quote  his  words,  advocating  the  peraevezanee 
neceffsary  to  successful  labour. 

This  mle>-perseveranee  and  siecess  ia  oae  which  avy 
be  applied  universally,  and  which  is  in  aeeordaoea  with  tks 
Uw%  regukting  the  whole  phenomena  of  haaaa  aetiM. 
Slow,  steady,  gradation  marks  ereiy  phase,  aad  evefy  objeet 
acoomplished  ia  the  formatioB,  and  the  arrival  at  malBrity 
of  that  machinery  in  which  the  spirit  of  maa  hM  its  akdk 
So  with  the  operntioas  of  aatare  general^,  adion  ktke 
wisely  appointed  means  of  the  great  Creator  toward  «01ui 
ends,  but  not  as  a  rule,  coitoukm  aetion,  to  be  applied  or 
Bot,  according  to  caprice :  action  that  known  no  iMssaliw 
action  whose  coarse  is  on— true  to  its  point  as  the  neeik 
to  the  pole.    Snch  is  the  hw  of  the  Ahnighty  Fkther. 

Action  is  the  great  Uw;  slow,  steady,  Inng-wmtinwd 
action  is  the  grand  appointment  by  whiefa  idl  hflalthl^l,  pw- 
lect  results  are  acoomplished. 

Health  and  hi^tpiness,  without  phyaical  aetioa,  n  a  pn- 
position  not  yd  worked  oat — never  to  be  worked  oat ;  tt  ii 
a  thing  as  impossible  as  that  the  hnman  being  can  grew  to 
maturity  and  thrive  shut  up  in  aa  iron  cheat  of  its  ova  i- 


The  indiridaal  of  sedentary  habits  is  the  prey  of  ehnoK 
disease,  m  the  man  who  has  not  cMvded  (qjury,  chtcsm^ 
the  moral  part  of  his  nature,  is  unreAned,  or  erae^  or 
selfish ;  or,  as  he  who  perhaps  physically  atroog^  or  noafiy 
good,  yet,  having  allowed  the  intelleet  to  ran  wnsto,  is  aa- 
enlightened,  ignorant— the  victim  of  innnmerable  •vib.'* 

And  this  life  of  useful  activity  he  ad?ooatei  as 
strongly  for  women  as  for  men ; — 

Woman,  he  says,  must  work.  I  have  seen  bnt  too  eer- 
tably  those  evils  in  the  life  of  woman,  reaohing  from  a 
want  of  that  very  activity  of  the  general  mental  power 
which  has  been  here  considered,  no  less  thaa  froa  Ishe 
notions  on  the  subject  of  physical  exertion,  and  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  our  state  of  physical  being.  .... 
At  a  man  of  ciperience,  as  a  philosopher,  I  cannot  ooafias 
my  view  of  woman  to  that  period  when  Imr  beanty  is  asost 
exquisite  and  touching,  and  when  love  is  snpposed  to  be  the 
mainspring  of  her  life,  that  period  of  bat  a  very  finrycaa 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  her  whole  life;  aad  ia  eoMi- 
dering  the  subject  of  her  happiness — of  the  happineas  of  aU 
whose  life  she  powerfully  influences— considering  her  whols 
destiny  under  all  the  circumstances  under  which  her  activi- 
ties may  be  called  apon  to  exercise  themaelvea,  I  fed  as 
though  I  had  a  high  destiny  to  perform  in  making  mnatina 
of  her  thus  distinctly. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  discuss  the  system  of 
female  education  of  the  present  day;  we  make 
one  more  extract,  consequent  on  the  truth  aad 
excellence  of  the  remarks  contained  therein : — 
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1  want  to  see  women  seo&Ibly  edaealed,  not  edacaied 
th  a  Yiew  to  pleaiing  merely,  and  that  for  a  few  years. 
ecomplishments  so  called  ought  not  to  be  made  the  bosi- 
!ss  of  life.  Large  sams  of  money  spent  by  parents 
nolous  of  competing  with  other  parents  in  the  great  mar- 
5t  for  the  dispooal  of  cliildren ;  every  minute  of  time  un- 
iaely  occupied  on  music,  and  drawing,  and  languages,  and 
iDcy  work — the  minds  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  drawn 
irth  on  subjects  tending  to  real  ose  and  happiness.  Once 
tHi^i  the  most  complete  nnsettling  takes  place  which  oonld 
rtXi  be  imagined.  Aeeomplishments  fall  off  like  so  many 
iagaiaea  which  coTcr  the  real  being,  and  what  is  left  to 
«rform  some  of  the  most  noble  and  important  offices  which 
ould  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortal  to  fnlftl  P  In  many  cases  a 
cry  ignorant,  powerless,  companionless  woman — manifest- 
ng  the  extreme  thonghlessness  which  marks  ignorance  and 
U-trmining»  or  the  silly  affectations  which  are  the  residue  of 
the  atereotyped  gomiff  latbf. 

We  might  quote  many  other  paragraphs  as  ex- 
cellent as  the  above,  but  neither  time  nor  space 
will  permit.  In  the  story  they  are  delivered  ver- 
batim to  a  Miss  Deborah  Playford,  a  maiden  aunt 
of  Mr  .Norton's  (we  beg  his  pardon,  we  find  he  should 
be  styled  Bi.  Norton),  one  of  those  domestic 
appendages  with  which  the  temi-religious  novels  of 
the  present  day  abound.  We  know  the  antiquities 
well ;  we  always  look  out  for  one  in  this  kind  of 
book,  and  we  are  always  sure  to  find  her. 

Nevertheless,  the  aforesaid  Miss  Deb.  is  rather 
au  amusing  person,  and  for  the  gratification  of  our 
lighter  class  of  readers,  and  out  of  respect  to  the 
old  lady  herself,  we  quote  a  few  of  her  words. 
We  would  remark,  en  passant,  that  at  the  moment 
of  our  thus  introducing  her,  she  is  engaged,  with 
the  assistance  of  her  maid  (Martha),  in  attiring 
herself  for  a  picnic. 

Miss  Deborah's  style  of  dress  was  uncommon.  She  had 
an  ample  wardrobe ;  bat  her  accnmulatire  propensity  bad 
been  at  fimlt  on  this  point,  inducing  her  to  keep  things  by 
her  when  their  fashion  had  passed  away ;  and  whate? er  she 
had  laid  by  her  became  hallowed  in  her  eyes. 

On  the  morning  in  question.  Martha  had  to  produce  the 
**  cinnamon  dress.**  This  wm  the  wreck  of  a  rich  oinna- 
mon-brown  satin  gown,  made  when  gowns  were  worn  very 
narrow. 

"  My  sasb,  Martha,**  exclaimed  the  mistress  when  the 
dress  WIS  properly  adjusted,  "  my  cinnamon  sash — yon  surely 
know  where  you  placed  it ;  now  don't  get  into  the  clouds.** 
"Indeed,   ma'am,**  replied  Martha  quietly,  "I    don't 
•eeit.** 

"  Idiot,"  was  the  Texed  expression  of  Annt  Deborah,  and 
at  that  moment  the  sash  was  turned  up  from  one  of  those 
deep  recesses  over  which  the  waiting  woman  was  stooping. 

The  old  bdy  by  this  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
peased, for  we  are  told  the  "  pleasant  smile*'  came 
again,  as  she  addressed  herself  to  her  maid. 

"I  don't  know  what  yonr  people  were,"  she  said  ;  "but 
yon're  a  dreaming  body,  Martha.  Now  we  shall  do,  Martha. 
Hsre  rtidy  my  bonnet  with  the  oiirichet**  she  continued, 
'*  and  my  '  India,' "  meaning  her  scarlet  and  gold  scarf. 

But  we  can  say  no  more  about  the  ancient 
"auntie"  and  her  grandeur.  We  need  say  no 
more  ia  advocacy  of  the  whole  tenour  of  this 
work.  The  extracts  we  have  made  should  speak 
emphatically  in  its  favour.  It  is  a  book  which 
few  can  read  without  pleasure,  none  wflhout  profit. 


Soyer*9  Cnlinarjf  Campaign.      By  Albxib  Sotui. 

London :    George  iloutledge  and  Co.     1  Vol., 

Pp.  510. 
The  author  of  this  volume  offered  his  services  iu 
the  East,  daring  the  Crimean  war,  in  the  hope  of 
introducing  improvements  into  the  cooking  for  the 
soldiers,  in  field  and  hospital.  He  knew  that  to 
a  convalescent  good  and  well-prepared  food  is  hidf 
the  battle  of  life ;  while  it  was  most  essential  to 
the  comfort  of  the  men,  to  the  economy  of  their 
stores,  and  to  their  efficiency  iu  battle  or  trenchr 
M.  Soyer,  although  the  first  in  his  art,  made  him- 
self intelligible  to  the  orderlies  in  the  hospitals  ; 
and  having  introduced  a  number  of  his  improve- 
ments there,  whereby  the  diet  of  the  patients  was 
brought  up  in  a  better  condition  than  it  had  ever 
been  previously,  advanced  to  the  camp,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  cooked  for  the  army  under  fire.  The 
British  and  French  Qenends  had  seen  their  armies 
suffer  sufficiently  from  ill  prepared  food,  to  be 
ready  with  a  welcome  for  the  reformer,  who  was 
more  likely  than  any  other  person  to  lead  them 
out  of  their  difficulties.  M.  Soyer  had  a  hearty 
welcome  given  to  him  everywhere,  as  he  well  de- 
served, for  he  was  a  thorough  volunteer,  and  worth 
many  medicine  chests,  for  keeping  healthy  men. 
and  setting  sickly  men,  upon  their  feet.  The  war 
in  the  Crimea  somewhat  taxed  the  author's  inven- 
tive genius,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  his  oamp- 
stoves,  which  will  be  very  useful  to  many  families, 
none  of  whose  members  ever  wq^  encamped. 
Altogether,  M.  Soyer  had  good  times,  and  a  joUj 
life  after  he  got  clear  of  the  hospital  Even  there 
he  found  the  soldiers  very  tractable  and  willing  to 
learn. 

In  a  short  time  and  without  much  trouble,  I  initiatad  tha 
soldier  cook  into  my  method,  and  taught  the  tergaaat  to  ■•• 
it  properly  executed.  I  shall  here  describe  the  proMM  ftiUy, 
as  it  will  be  generally  useful  for  hospitals  or  public  instita. 
tions.  In  the  first  place  I  drew  up  two  redpei, — the  ooe 
by  weight,  the  other  by  measure,  the  former  for  heel^  and  tht 
latter  for  mutton  soups.  Mutton  was  the  principal  meat 
used  for  convalesoenoe.  These  receipts  I  had  earefoUy  eopied 
and  hung  up  in  the  kitchen,  at  the  same  time  supplying  the 
cooks  with  weight  and  scales.  I  also  taught  them  how  to 
stew  the  meat  well,  and  to  manage  the  fires  so  as  to  prevent 
over  boiling  or  burning,  as  well  as  to  economise  the  foeL 
It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  Ereiy  soldier 
had  become  a  cook,  and  if  in  case  of  any  of  them  beiaf 
removed  to  their  regiments,  one  of  the  initiated  under  the 
above-named  seijeant,  who  was  not  changed,  soon  made  a 
new  recipe  capable  of  cooking  for  any  number.  So  sim|^ 
was  this  plan,  that  it  was  as  easy  to  cook  for  thousands,  •§ 
it  had  been  before  for  hundreds,  and  to  do  it  to  perfection. 

The  book  is  full  of  amusing  anecdotes  of  the 
great  men  whose  names  became  household  words ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  learn,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written  on  these  topics,  that  the  General 
officers  desired  to  aid  M.  Soyer  in  carrying  out  hia 
plans ;  but  here  is  a  description  of  a  small  hero-— 
not  mentioned  in  the  despatches — Miss  Nightin- 
gale's guard : — 

We  embarked  in  a  small  boat  and  went  on  shora^  followed, 
by  young  Thomu,  the  drummer-boy,  who  I  must  introdnot, 
to  my  readeri  as  a  little  ^<>^^fj\h\ff^§^  flthongh  ho  had  not 
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Ukea  tiiM  to  grow  to  mankood«  h«  did  BOt  lilw  to  W  ctUed 
a  boy.  Altbongfa  but  tweire  join  old,  be  tlwayi  called 
himftelf  MiM  Nigbtingale^s  and  Mr.  Bracebridge*t  roan.  Ue 
was  a  regular  Enfimt  ie  troupe^  fall  of  wit,  intelligence 
acliTitj,  and  glee.  He  had  quitted  hit  instranienti  and  stick. 
at  he  called  tbem,  to  devote  hit  civil  and  militarj  career  to 
Mitt  Nigbtiogale,  that  ladj  haTlag  daiaed  hit  terricet. 
1^  bar  be  waa  at  devoted  aa  an  aida-da-oamp  to  his  generaL 
Before  the  aaenj  eoold  have  approached  hit  adored  mistreta, 
the  dninmer  boy  would  have  been  cat  to  pieces.  Tbit  be 
told  me  bimtelf  at  a  later  period,  when  a  report  wat  in  cir- 
enlatlon  that  the  Rattiant  were  Ukelj  to  attack  Balaklava, 
01  tba  Kntara  tide.  Mitt  Nigbtingaie't  bat,  being  nearett 
tbal  way  on  the  GeBoeta  heigbtt,  woiU  inttaatlj  have  been 
attacked  Artt 

After  all  a  difference  ezitU  between  nominal 
Ohriitians  and  heathens.  Thb  exoeUent  ladj 
wonld  bate  been  qnite  safe  e?en  if  ahe  had  been 
taken  prisoner)  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  boj 
Thomas,  and  carried  to  the  Russian  headqnarters, 
bnt  so  mndi  conld  not  be  said  for  onr  Brahmin 
and  Mohamedan  foes. 

M.  Soyer  left  his  eamp  stofes  on  the  ground  of 
the  Highland  brigade,  with  instmctions  that  thef 
were  not  to  be  nsed  until  his  return,  as  he  was 
afraid  that  nobodj  could  inderstand  them.  Upon 
his  return  he  found  them  in  active  senrice. 
Bferybody  did  understand  them.  Iliis  wu  the 
best  recommendation  that  could  be  giTcn  to  them. 
His  bo<^  reeembles  \ih  sto?es-~in  being  easily 
intelligible. 


WMlier  Cf>lfft(m\  a  TlUe  (f  1088.  By  Homici 
BiOTH.  London:  Knight  and  Bon.  1  toL 
pp.  588. 
ALTHOueK  this  volume  is  a  new  edition  of  an  old 
tile^  we  must  not  therefore  assume  that  every  body 
has  read  it  and  remembers  it,  and  knows  the  plot, 
and  the  loves  of  the  Oountess  of  Dorchester,  of 
Walter  Colyton  himself,  the  Quaker  highwayman, 
the  last  crowned  James,  or  the  adventures  of  Hetty, 
tiie  Court-martial,  the  two  marriages,  the  dead-alive» 
and  so  on — all  making  together  a  melange  as  good 
as,  or  better  than,  a  muititude  of  novds  that  a 
multitude  of  mankind  really  have  read  and  re- 
member. We  believe  that  Horace  Smith  accu- 
rately described  the  kind  of  life  that  people  led  in 
1688.  We  have  no  fiancy  for  its  return;  but  we 
like  to  know  all  about  it,  without  being  much  fa- 
tigued, or  harrassed  by  the  heavy  books  of  those 
days — and  from  this  contribution  to  useful  know- 
lecl^  some  idea  may  be  formed,  and  some  infor- 
mation gleaned  of  the  rather  loose  way  in  which 
the  minority  of  mankind  lived,  after  Charles  II. 
iiad,  by  example  and  precept,  nearly  spoiled  Eng- 
land. The  volume  is  a  very  handsome  one,  in  a 
fair  large  type, — also  a  matter  of  consequence  to 
the  industrious  reader. 


StbaHcf^  and  ifthet  Foem.   ByB.  Dibbt.   Lon- 

don :  A.  HaD»  Yirtue  and  Co;    1  Yol.,  pp.  184. 

Wb  do  not  enjoy  Sebastopol  at  all    We  never 


did.  It  is  an  ugly  subject,  with  a  great  deal  of 
glory,  and  many  graves.  Byron  or  Scott  might 
have  made  something  out  of  it,  but  every  person 
who  writes  verses  is  not  bound  to  believe  that  be 
can  write  upon  all  subjects ;  and  war  petces  are 
difficult  to  manage,  especially  by  those  who  will  be 
particular  in  begmning  at  the  beginning,  like  Mr. 
Derry,  who  describes  the  production  of  gunpowder ; 
before  he  informs  us  that  aleaden  bullet  k  Jov  *i 
thunder  bolt ;  or  that  iron  ore  is  revealed  froa 
the  stout  heart  of  granite  rocks,  which  we  fdor  ii 
a  grave  geological  error. 

The  poet  describes  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  hut 
he  omits  Balaclava  and  Inkerman,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  close.  Many  wise  sayings  are  said  by 
him,  as — 

And  I  walked  forth  to  oool  ny  thrabbiBg  head, 
Befleetiog  'twoald  be  cool  eooigb  whaa  dead. 

And  that  is  true ;  and  poetry  is  or  should  he 
truth ! — and  somebody  once  said  that  truth  ii 
poetry,  forgetting  that  two  and  two  are  four. 
Our  author  has  a  rich  command  of  words,  as 
under — 

A  Boaaat  that,  and  tome  one  bringa 

A  fleak  to  bear  the  body, 
Which  rigid  Uy  along  the  fidd. 
And  an  with  wet  dew  eloddy, 
At  if  it  had  baea  three  daft  druwaed 
An  in  the  water  toddy. 

This  terse  is  from  a  ballad  deseriptire  of  tile 
f%te  which  dianced  to  an  dd  womu  who  fUl 
asleep,  wakened,  lost  her  way,  peiUied,  and  ii 
hereby  immortalised. 


Bjpiiapkf  from  the  Greek  Anikok^,     Br  Major 

B^BBET  GUTHBIB  McQbBGOB.      185  pp. 

Majob  McQ&egob's  Greek  scholarship  is  so  well 
known  from  previous  woi^  that  we  need  not  sif 
these  epitaphs,  of  which  there  are  seven  hundred 
and  seven  in  the  volume,  may  be  taken  as  good 
renderings.  It  was  a  strange  idea,  certainly,  to 
bring  together,  in  English  verse,  a  regimoit  of 
Greek  epitaphs,  as  if  the  reader  waa  likely  to  want 
a  stock  to  choose  from ;  but,  although  we  might 
not  have  dreamed  of  a  coUection  of  tMs  kind,  ye^ 
now  that  it  is  made,  it  is  very  interesting,  made — 
that  is  to  say,  in  plain  English — that  an  indolent 
man  may  read  without  much  trouble.  And  strange 
epitaphs  were  made  often,  by  €keek  on  Greek. 
Thus  is  a  lad  calamity  commemorated : — 

Bnried  byland  and  tea — wu  thlt  their  woiat, 
The  Fatet  bare  Thratit,  ton  of  Charmit,  carat. 
While  roand  the  bloff  a  twelling  targe  wat  aent, 
I,  in  the  deptbt,  to  free  oar  andior  weat 
I  aaT*d  it:  bat,  i«taniing  to  the  laad. 
E'en  to  the  tailort  at  I  ttretcfaediny  band. 
By  a  great  teafitb  taddenly  o'erpowet'd, 
I,  to  the  navel,  wat  at  once  devooied. 
One  half  of  me  on  thore,  a  cdd  dead  wri^rti 
My  aUpaatei  dnw:  the  thaik  tba  other  ite. 
Tbqr  nqr  poor  rdica  hid  on  thb  Uaok  thoaj  ^ 
Aadlto&therlandietamediioiion.    ^^ 
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The  next  is  a  sarcastic  correction  of  infidelitj, 
and  well  conTOjed : — 

▲.     Fjrrbo!  ^rtdeadF 
B.  I  doubt. 

A.  Tho'  last  breath's  ont, 
A  doubter  still?   ' 

B.  Aje,  still. 

A.  The  grare  ends  doubt 

The  ancients  wished  to  preserye  the  memory  of 
their  deeds  upon  their  monuments.  Kings  had 
eiigra?en  on  their  tomhs  representations  of  the 
battles  which  they  had  won,  and  the  cities  which 
they  had  bnmed.  Eumelns  was  in  the  same  trade 
on  a  small  scale : — 

With  reeds  and  lime  Eamelas  from  the  air, 
Simply  but  freely  drew  his  daily  fiire : 
Ne'er  ibr  bis  mc«l  a  stranger's  hand  he  prest, 
These  brought  him  luxury,  these  made  him  blest. 
I^ow  he  sleeps  bere,  his  ninety  years  well  run, 
And  leaTes  his  snares  and  birdlime  to  his  son. 

There  is  grandeur  in  the  idea  conyeyed  in  the 
next  six  lines  : — 

Time  eats  the  rock,  and  eren  iron  wears. 
And,  with  one  scythe,  nor  man  nor  matter  spares ; 
Ajid  thas  Laertes*  tomb  the  cold  show'rs  waste, 
A  little  distance  from  the  sea  shore  placed : 
But  erer  young  the  hero's  name,  for  Time 
pirns  not,  nor  seeks  the  power  of  glorious  rhyme. 

And  yet  the  characters  commemorated  in  the 
simple  lines  beneath  are  more  useful  in  the  world 
to  the  world,  and  happier  in  themselyes,  if  they 
cb  not  live  as  long  as  the  "  young  heroes,**  whose 
names  surrife,  without  the  sculptor's  chisel  or  the 
poet's  pen : — 

8«y,  stranger  I  as  this  tomb  thou  passest  by, 

Here  Polemo  and  godlike  Crates  lie. 

High  minded  men,  who  felt  and  thought  the  same, 

From  months  divine  whose  holy  precepts  came, 

Whose  pnre  wise  liyes,  which  practised  what  they  taoght. 

To  Tenerable  age  a  new  charm  bronght. 


The  injunction  in  the  last  of  ihe  epitaphs  that 
we  shall  quote  is  common  in  all  ages,  and  the 
graye-yards  of  all  climes — so  common  because  it 
speaks  a  common  wish — and,  like  many  other  co- 
incidences, was  neyer,  probably,  a  plagiarism  from 
one  language  to  another.  There  is  such  wonderful 
wisdom  in  some  of  these  old  Greek  epitaphs,  that 
the  collection  should  be  a  favourite,  lor  it  is  an 
extremely  interesting  volume — or  rather  pamphlet, 
the  form  in  which  it  appears. 

This  monnd's  a  tomb  ;  your  oxen  stay, 
Hark  ye !  and  take  that  plough  away. 
Dust  you  disturb ;  snch  ashes  o'er, 
Not  seed  of  com,  but  tear  drops  pour. 


The    ElemenU    of    Algebra.      By    Abchibald 

MOHTOOMBBU. 

NoBODT  would  believe,  even  if  we  were  to  say  it, 
that  we  have  taken  up  Mr.  Montgomene's  ''Ble- 
ments  of  Algebra,"  and  read  them  from  Alpha  to 
the  end  of  the  alphabet.  We  don't  intend  to 
stand  an  examination  for  the  Boyal  Artillery  or 
the  Eoyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and, 
therefore  have  experienced  quite  enough  of  algebra, 
but  we  will  tell  Mr.  Montgom«rie*s  tale  in  his  own 
words,  premising  that  we  heartily  believe  them. 

The  exercises  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  arranged 
some  of  them  are  sdeeted  from  the  best  London  and  Ohm- 
bridge  works,  and  a  considerable  number  from  the  Sxani- 
nalion  Papers  for  appointments  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  and 
for  admission  to  the  Koyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwichi 
The  greater  part  of  these  last  hare  been  placed  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  IS,  and  will  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  so  difficult 
as  many  of  the  others  in  that  ohapter.  A  thorough  acquaiu, 
tanoe  with  what  is  here  given  will  therefore  form,  so  fiir  a 
Algebra  is  concerned,  an  ample  preparation  for  these  im 
portant  Examinations,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  malhe* 
matical  science  occupies  the  first  place.  « 
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Lnrs  at  an  hotel  proves  very  expensive  and 
inconTenient.  Alexandria  is  now  no  longer 
ihe  same  secluded,  quiet,  cheap  place  that  it 
iras  wont  to  be ;  when,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  yentoresome  travellers,  strangers  seldom 
irisiled  the  place  in  the  intervals  of  months. 
Kowy  the  bi-monthly  arrival  of  the  Indian  and 
English  mail,  with  hundreds  of  passengers 
bound  either  way ;  the  frequent  steam  commu- 
nication  (which  this  has  chiefly  given  rise  to) 
between  Bgjpt^  Syria,  Italy,  France,  the  Ionian 
and  Greek  Islands  and  the  ports  of  Turkey  and 
ihe  Black  Sea,  affording  immense  facilities  to 
tnveUers  of  all  nations,  and  of  comparatively 
amall  means,  together  ifvith  the  exigencies  of 
ibe  Busiian  war ;  these  combined  contributed 
immensely  in  gorging  the  place  with  strangers, 
flo  that  hardly  a  day  elapsed  without  the 
ftzriral  of  a  large  batch,  and  the  natural  result 


was  exorbitant  charges,  and  a  perpetual  scene 
of  noise  and  confusion,  heaps  of  baggage,  and 
hurried  and  angry  travellers.  For  the  first 
week,  however,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to 
submit  to  these  inconveniences,  it  being  no 
easy  matter  to  procure  private  lodgings  with* 
out  a  great  deal  of  search. 

Whilst  occupied  in  hunting  out  a  convenient 
domicile,  if  the  reader  will  ta^e  a  retrospective 
glance  with  us,  we  have  no  lack  of  novelty 
and  amusement,  some  almost  as  startling  as 
the  bills  that  are  nightly  presented  to  us  f^ 
liquidation.  Our  sleep  has  been  feverish,  and 
often  disturbed  during  the  first  night  in 
^g7P^  i  ^^®  strangeness  of  the  apartment  we 
are  lodged  in,  the  persecutions  of  legions  of 
mosquitoes  and  fleas,  the  strange  unearthly 
cries  of  night  watchmen,  howling  of  street 
dogp,  hooting  of  owls,  shrieks   of  the  night- 
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jah  and  skirmishing  of  rato  and  mice — all 
these,  separately  and  conjointly,  have  disjointed 
our  hours  of  repose.  The  weather,  too,  al- 
though it  is  only  the  middle  of  January,  has 
been  intensely  close  and  sultry  ;  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  we  hail  the  appearance  of  morning 
as  a  delightful  liberator  ^m  torment.  We 
get  up  heayy  and  feTerish,  but  there  are 
public  baths  a  few  doors  off,  and  these  reno- 
vate our  frames  amazingly.  It  chances  that 
the  very  morning  after  our  arrival  is  the  day 
fixed  for  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  bi-monthly 
mails.  The  donkey  boys  keep  tally  of  this 
fact  as  carefully  as  the  most  wary  merchant  in 
the  town,  owing  to  which  fact  we  are  merci- 
fully permitted  to  saunter  about  the  square 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hotel,  unmo- 
lested :  all  the  donkeys  have  been  waiting 
since  daybreak  at  the  transit  jetty  in  anxious 
expectation  of  rich  booty  in  the  shape  of  new 
arrivals,  and  though  the  hour  is  still  early,  the 
sun  barely  peeping  above  the  horizon,  there 
is  a  visible  commotion  amongst  the  houses 
and  shops,  und,  even  at  the  British  Post- 
office,  which  barely  opens  before  ten,  all  the 
doors  and  windows  are  thrown  wide  apart, 
and  busy  men  are  sweeping  and  washing  up 
the  floors.  Then,  again,  and  further 
down  towards  the  opposite  direction,  a 
whole  phalanx  of  rioketty  old  carriages  are 
undergoing  a  process  of  scrubbing  and  dusting, 
to  which  they  have  been  entire  strangers  for 
the  last  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Opposite  the 
large  hotels,  women,  with  a  broom  in  either 
hand,  are  sweeping  away  the  rubbish,  whilst 
donkey-loads  of  leathern  water-bags  lay  the 
dust  around.  Head  waiters,  with  pockets  full 
of  dollars,  and  legions  of  greasy  Arabs,  with 
empty  baskets,  following  at  their  heels,  hurry 
forth  in  the  direction  of  the  Market-place,  to 
buy  up  everything  they  can  lay  their  hands 
upon  before  their  respective  oppositions  gain 
the  start ;  the  result  is  an  immense  rise  in  the 
market  prices,  so  that  by  the  time  every-day 
customers— quiet,  dull,  plodding  old  fellows — 
oome  for  the  daily  meat  and  bread,  v^etables 
and  fruit,  they  either  find  that  they  have  all 
been  bought  up  or  else  that  they  have  risen  to 
prices  which  place  them  beyond  their  reach. 
Anxious  and  haggard-looking  speculators  are 
hurrying  to  and  fro  between  the  Exchange 
Ooffee  House  and  their  respective  offices,  en- 
deavouring to  close  finally,  and  before  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer,  bargains  that  have  been 
pending  a  fortnight,  and  which  unlucky  quo- 
tations firom  the  Ifarh  Lane  Expreu  might 
entirely  overthrow  ;  they  are  gambling  upon 
a  gigantic  scale,  and  perhaps  embarking  the 
whole  earnings  of  years  of  toil  and  worry  upon 
one  game  of  speculation.  At  the  further  end 
of  the  square,  recognisable  from  the  hum  of 
Tpiop^  ftpd  ibe  multitude  ass^inbled  in  front 


of  it,  is  the  Exchange  itself.  The  pleasant, 
cool  shade  of  morning  renders  the  atmosphere 
out-o'-doors  far  preferable  to  the  interior,  hence, 
to  the  evident  obstruction  of  the  Pasha's  high- 
way, benches  and  chairs  have  been  lugged  into 
the  street,  and  seated  on  these,  or  standing  in 
groups  of  sixes  and  sevens,  are  the  mercantile 
population  of  Alexandria.  They  are  discussing 
purely  mercantile  topics,  and  the  old  Arab 
trader,  in  gogles,  and  muffled  up  in  furs,  tells 
his  European  neighbour  that  the  aroma  df  the 
coffee  they  are  sipping  is  much  inferior  to 
veritable  Mocha  beans  which  he  can  supply  the 
market  with  at  so  many  piastres  the  cantar. 
The  Turkish  wool-merchan^  who  has  been  an 
eavesdropper,  relishes  the  suggestion,  and  im- 
parts it  secretly  to  a  speculative  Greek,  and 
between  the  two  it  is  sp^ily  arranged  to  un- 
dertake a  pilgrimage  in  search  of  the  choice 
berry,  and  so  outwit  the  original  suggestor. 
Every  now  and  then  the  approach  of  some 
vehicle  or  cavalier  compels  the  noisy  disputants 
to  rush,  seat  in  hand,  to  the  side  of  the  street, 
but  the  interruption  has  no  sooner  ceased 
than  they  return  with  renewed  energy  to 
the  interrupted  topics  of  dispute.  The  b- 
side  of  the  exchange  itself  is  almost  deserted, 
save  by  the  busy  waiters,  who  ply  their  avoca- 
tions of  coffee  or  pipe  supplying  with  the  skill 
of  long  practised  activity.  The  news  room  \a 
an  utter  desolation  :  all  the  papers  received  by 
the  last  mail  have  been  carried  away  to  make 
room  for  the  fresh  batch  hourly  expected,  and 
the  tables  and  chairs  are  undergoing  a  proeess 
of  bees'  wax  and  turpentine.  The  Lloyd's 
room  is  divested  of  the  open  books  of  refer- 
ences as  to  arrivals  and  departures,  and  is 
flooded  with  soap  suds  and  water.  Navigating 
our  way  through  this,  and  out  into  the  open 
air,  we  come  upon  a  long  row  of  stalls,  kept 
chiefly  by  Hebrews ;  and  these  are  exposing, 
in  the  most  attractive  way,  the  baubles  they 
think  most  attractive  to  the  eyes  of  strangers. 
We  get  back  into  the  main  street  just  as  all  the 
hack  carriages,  the  omnibuses  of  the  various 
hotels,  and  the  post-offioe  cart,  drive  by  at  a 
furious  rate  towards  the  transit  wharf.  Twenty 
minutes  afterwards  a  long  caravan  of  cameb 
makes  its  appearance.  These  are  laden  with 
boxes  containing  the  Indian  mail,  all  equally 
balanced  and  clearly  directed  for  Calontta, 
Bombay,  Madras,  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of 
India  and  China.  This  is  the  signal  for  us  to 
hurry  back  to  our  hotel  as  fast  as  we  can,  and 
we  are  barely  dressed  for  breakfast  he^ofre  car- 
riage-loads of  passengers  arrive  —  ladies  and 
children,  old  men  and  young  ones,  servants  and 
Inggage :  bless  us  what  a  turmoil  and  bustle 
ensues  for  the  next  half  hour.  Then  comes  the 
breakfast,  and  where,  but  for  this  sudden  in- 
terruption, we  should  have  breakfasted  in  per- 
feet  isolation,    Tl^er^  are  {^  hundred  olamorcw 
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Toioes  shouting  oat  for  refreshment,  and  all 
famished  with  appetites — the  legacy  of  a  long 
sea  Tojage.  Afl^r  breakfast,  and  the  greater 
mass  of  US  hurrj  off  to  the  post-office  :  the 
delivery  has  already  commenced,  and  it  is  with 
no  small  difficulty  that  we  manage  to  elbow 
ourselyes  within  hailing  reach  of  the  solitary 
post-office  clerk,  who,  luckily  for  himself,  is 
Wred  off  from  the  expectant  multitude  by 
strong  iron  bars,  against  which  the  foremost 
rank  are  mercilessly  squeezed  by  the  mob  that 
hems  them  in  on  all  sides.  What  a  motley 
assemblage!  What  variety  of  costume  and 
marvellous  admixture  of  languages !  Of  a 
truth,  that  clerk  needs  be  learned  in  tongues  to 
comply  with  the  urgent  and  angry  demands 
of  the  many-headed  applicants.  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  Frenchman,  Maltese,  lonians,  Qer- 
mans  and  Hungarians,  Poles,  Oopts,  and  Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews  and  Syrians,  Italians,  Ameri- 
cans^ Englishmen,  Arabs,  and  Tur^s,  with  a 
very  &ir  sprinklL:ig  of  Chinese  and  Indians. 
All  these  are  awaiting  letters  of  intrinsic  im- 
portance to  their  several  selves,  and,  being 
deeply  imbued  with  selfishness,  that  great 
feeling  of  humanity,  think  it  a  crying  sin  and  a 
shame  that  anybody  should  be  served  before 
themselves.  Letters  are  demanded  for  Hadji 
Abdoolah,  Prince  Ptoleomowsky,  Herr  Van- 
derbutty  I  Signorii  Morssi  Erutelli,  Mon- 
sieur le  Grande  Tonnaire  de  Fontaigne, 
Alcibiades  Cleophanes,  Ramsawney  Ohitty, 
Ismail  Rey,  Jonathan  Farcaster,  and  plain 
John  Brown.  Some  of  the  names  even  our 
mental  photography  cannot  possibly  grasp  ; 
hut,  astonishing  to  say,  that  clerk  knows  them 
all,  and  quick  as  thought  he  flourishes  them 
high  up  in  the  air,  shouting  out  the  proprietors. 
One  hour  of  this  hot  and  dusty  work,  and  the 
Alexandrian  mail  has  been  delivered.  Men, 
like  modem  Atlasses^  labouring  under  piles  of 
the  Globe  and  other  newspapers,  are  seen  stag- 
gering across  the  square :  everybody  has  an 
open  letter  in  one  hand,  and  his  pockets  and 
other  hand  crammed  with  papers  and  other 
letters ;  some  of  the  houseless  shipmasters  who 
have  migrated  thus  far  from  the  sea^side  on 
donkeylMtck,  and  who  are  too  anxious  to  know 
what  the  news  from  Poll  is,  make  an  easy  chair 
of  the  nearest  stone  or  the  doubtful  shade  of 
the  hedge  round  the  Protestant  church,  and 
there  and  then  devour  every  word  in  their 
letter^^reading  them  over  and  over  again  until 
thej  have  got  the  contents  by  heart,  and  then 
thej  make  sail  to  the  nearest  refreshment 
room,  where,  item  by  item,  the  news  is  retailed 
for  the  benefit  of  each  other,  and  some  luckier 
individual,  whose  uncle  has  gone  and  died  and 
left  him  a  quarter  share  in  a  collier  or  the 
bewildering  amount  of  fifty  pounds,  gets  over- 
powered with  pieasureable  emotions,  and  stands 
traat  of  a  dinner  all  round  that  day — to  be 


partaken  of,  however,  on  board  his  own  ship. 
Vastly   different  from   these,  oyster-like  and 
secluded,  with  locked  doors  in  his  private  office, 
sits  the  hawk-eyed  weary  merchant,  mentally 
digesting  by  slow  process  letter  after  letter, 
and  so  cautious  as  to  their  contents  that,  afler 
noting   the  chief  items  in  a  pocketbook,  he 
locks  them  all  under  OhubVs  patent  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.     Even  then  he  is  not  quite  satisfied 
that  the  marked  emotions  of  his  face  may  not 
reveal  to    some   notions    of     the    important 
tidings  of  which  he  is  the  mental  reservoir. 
So,  just  to  cool  himself  a  little,  and  better  fit 
himself  for  the  business  on  hand,  he  rings  for 
a  ponderous  ledger,  and  sums  up  the  various 
commissions  chargeable  or  due ;  tnen  balancing 
these  he  deducts  the  net  profits,  which  are 
gratifying  even  to  his  sordid  imagination.     So 
being  timed  up  for  any  exigency,  he  takes  his 
hat  and  saunters  down  as  far  as  the  exchange, 
where  there  are  scores  of  other  merchants  just 
as  wise  as  himself.     And  for  all  the  news  a 
stranger  might  glean  from  their  conversation, 
why,  the  mails  might  as  well  be  at  once  aboUshed, 
and  newspapers  entirely  put  a  stop  to.  "  News  1 
Oh,  dear  me  no— you  have  had  letters  f  Yes. 
Well,  I  suppose  your  friends  know  as  much  about 
what's  going  on  as  mine  do.    Oh,  no— no  news 
sir,  the  markets  are  as  stale  and  flat  as  possible ; 
the  last  sales  of  wheat  were  at  63  and  67,  and 
the  supply  overpowering.  Consols  closed  at  Od^, 
Ooals  no  demand.     Good  morning,  Pm  really 
very  busy.*'     It  would  be  madness  to  attempt 
to  call  upon  any  business  man  in  the  city  to- 
day ;   or,  indeed,  until  the  steamer  has  gone 
again.     One  lunatic,  a  shoemaker,  absolutely 
had  the  impudence  to    take  round  his  bills 
during  post  interval,  and  the  result  was  he  was 
kept  out  of  his  money  for  six  months.    We  got 
back  to  the  hotel  close  upon  the  hour  of  noon, 
and  we  found  the  place  in  a  more  hideous  com- 
motion than  when   we  left  it.     The  railway 
starts  for  Cairo  at  precisely  1  p.m.,  and  the 
passengers  have  a  good  half-hour's  ride  before 
them  before  they  can  get  to  the  terminus  :  say 
nothing  to  the  delay  that  may  occur  in  booking 
themselves  and  their  luggage.     Consequently 
omnibuses  and  hack  carriages,  with  a  whole 
squadron  of  donkeys,  are  waiting  at  the  door, 
and  the  passengers  are  swallowing  a  hurried 
lunch  before  their  departure.     Then  comes  the 
settling  of  bills  and  bacshish.     A  rabble  upon 
the  steps  are  disputing  for  portmanteaus  and 
other  baggage;  the  ladies  are  seated  in  the 
carriages  with  so  many  of  the  gentlemen  as 
these    can  afford    to  accommodate,   the  rest 
bestriding  donkeys — there  is  a  flourishing  of 
whips  and  shouting  of  donkey  boys,  a  noisy 
exchange  of  hurried  adieus  ;  and  two  minutes 
afterwards   we  were  left  in   utter  solitude-^ 
waiters  were  clearing  away  the  wreck  of  empty 
bottles  and  edibles ;  the  landlord  is  chinking 
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his  guineas  into  his  strong  box  :  a  pack  of 
hongry  dogs  are  feeding  upon  the  bones  and 
o£fal  thrown  out ;  and,  with  this  exception, 
there  is  hardly  a  sound  to  be  be  heard  or  a  soul 
to  be  seen.  Offices  are  all  closed,  and  the  in- 
mates have  betaken  themselTes  home  or  to  the 
nearest  caf6s  for  reposeand  the  afternoon  siesta. 

Bj  two  o*cIock  the  passengers  and  the  mail 
are  fitr  awaj  on  their  way  towards  Cairo ;  the 
arrival  of  the  Indian  mail  has  been  telegraphed 
from  Suez,  and  the  rooms  just  vacated  bj  the 
outward-bound  passengers  are  being  prepared 
and  purified  for  those  expected  from  India, 
who  will  arrive  about  midnight  In  this 
interval  there  is  barely  any  commotion  or  stir 
about  the  plaoe,  and  the  heat  being  intense  we 
draw  a  chair  near  to  the  open  window  of  our 
room,  where  the  sea  breeze  blows  in  with  wel- 
come freshness,  and  whence  we  look  out  upon 
the  arid  plain,  the  stunted  palms  and  minarets 
of  Alexandria,  and  muse  awhile  on  its  past 
histoi^  and  its  faded  greatness. 

This,  then,  was  the  capital  of  Egypt  during 
the  reign  of  the  Ttolemies  ! — a  city  founded 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  Here  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  formed  colonies,  and  the  former  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  frte  citizens.  Here,  Tjw 
having  fallen,  trade  and  commerce  was  cen- 
tralis^ so  that  in  process  of  time  the  place 
ffrew  in  extent,  wealth,  and  population,  in- 
ferior to  none  but  Eome  itself.  Ptolemy 
Soter  made  this  his  residence,  b.o.  304, 
founding  an  academy  of  learned  men,  termed 
the   Museum;     here    his   son    Philadelphus 

Sursued  the  designs  of  his  futher,  and  in  the 
ands  of  the  Romans  the  trade  flourished,  till 
luxury  and  licentiousness  paved  the  way  to  its 
overthrow.  Here  came  the  Saracens,  and  the 
blighting  hand  of  Islamism  scorched  up  the 
very  roots  of  civilisation,  so  that  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  discovered,  its  trade  was  removed 
almost  entirely,  and  it  crumbled  away,  like 
most  Eastern  cities,  into  a  spectacle  of  mixed 
ruin  and  wretchedness;  hovels  interspersed 
with  palaces,  dust  heaps  and  ruined  walls  min- 
gled with  stately  minarets  and  palm  trees. 
Here  there  were  once  four  thousand  palaces, 
four  thousand  baths,  four  thousand  theatres 
twelve  thousand  shops,  and  forty  thousands 
tributary  Jews,  besides  the  far-famed  library, 
which  is  said  to  have  afforded  six  months  pre- 
cious fuel  to  the  baths.  What  have  we  now  be- 
fore us  1 — what  do  we  feel  or  see  to  remind  us  of 
its  past  greatness  ?  Is  it  the  flies  1 — they  ar^ 
certainly  in  thousands  !  Is  it  the  fleas  1 — they 
are  a  countless  generation!  Is  it  the  half- 
starved  dogs  1— they  are  as  plentiful,  no  doubt, 
as  the  tributary  Jews  were.  A  couple  of  tired 
camel  drivers  napping  side  by  side  with  their 
weary  camels ;  a  score  of  indolent  donkey  boys 
under  the  shade  of  a  broken  archway  ;  an  old 


woman  in  tattered  fl;arment8  selling  radishss ;  a 
laan  with  a  mule-load  of  stones,  and  an  old 
Turk  seated  at  his  shop  door,  and  reading 
drowsily  the  tattered  pages  of  a  very  old  Koran; 
a  gentleman  in  the  opposite  house  practising  oa 
a  violin  villainously  out  of  tune.  These  con- 
stitute the  architecture,  the  literature,  the 
traffic,  the  nobles,  the  merchants,  and  the  shop- 
keepers of  the  land.  At  least  these  are  the  onlj 
specimens  of  native  growth  that  we  can  see  froa 
our  windows.  There  is,  doubtless,  still  an  ex- 
tensive traffic;  doubtless  princely  merchants 
dwelling  in  princely  mansions  ;  but  these  are 
all  exotics,  Europeans  who  have  settled  here  for 
tlic  time.  Remove  these,  and  pull  down  ^ 
buildings  they  have  erected,  the  streets  thej 
have  constructed,  the  shipping  they  haTe  drawn 
together,  the  store-houses  and  ihe  granariei 
they  have  filled  :  I  say  remove  these  and  Alex- 
andria dwindles  away  into  a  poverty-stricbai 
village,  with  hardly  one  man  in  a  thousand 
that  could  at  any  call  command  ten  pounds  as 
a  capital. 

Notwithstanding  this  startling  &ot,  this  is 
still  the  identical  spot  where  Grecian  philosophy 
was  engrafted  upon  the  stock  of  ancient  Oriental 
wisdom.  This  is  still  the  Alexandria  wh^ 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian  en^  a 
Christian  school  of  considerable  eminence  ex- 
isted— supposed  by  St.  Jerome  to  have  existed 
from  the  time  of  St.  Mark,  and  over  whidi 
Plautsonus  presided  in  the  year  192,  and 
where  the  extensive  commerce  with  PalflBtine 
gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  new  religion.  Eet% 
in  415,  there  was  a  fierce  persecution  of  the 
Jews  by  the  patriarch  Cyril ;  and  here,  at  the 
present  time  of  speaking,  we  see  a  medem 
patriarch  of  the  Greek  diurch  passing  under 
our  window  on  a  visit  to  some  great  man,  prs- 
ceded  with  silver-sticked  cawassee,  and  followed 
by  a  train  of  humble  priests.  This  was  thfi 
native  city  of  Apollos,  and  here  we  have  abon* 
dant  means  of  forming  some  hmi  cono^<tt 
of  the  terrible  nature  of  the  visitations  that  UH 
upon  stiff-necked  Pharoah  and  his  people  when 
there  was  no  drinkable  water  in  this  hot  and 
thirsty  land — when  the  flies  darkened  Uis 
atmosphere,  and  loathsome  frogs  hopped  about 
the  king's  chambers.  Yes,  my  friend,  this  is 
still  the  same  country,  the  same  land,  the  same 
expanse  of  water  stretching  out  before  us,  tbs 
same  Alexandria  founded  336  B.C.,  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  ninety-one  years  ago. 

But  stop,  there  is  somebody  knocking  at  the 
door.  Oh  I  and  there's  an  old  Hadgee  aioging 
out  the  Asser  (four  o'clock  call  to  prayer) ;  bj 
these  combined  signals  we  may  understand  that 
dinner  is  waiting.  After  which,  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  we  will,  if  you  please,  take  a  stroll 
in  the  Great-square,  canter  down  to  Pompeji 
pillar,  and  see  what  novelty  or  amusement  vs 
can  pick  up  by  these  excursions. 
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The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  the 
8ih  of  last  month  raised  their  rate  of  discount  to 
six  per  cent.  On  the  12th  they  advanced  it  to 
seven  per  cent ;  ou  the  19th,  thej  made  another 
advanoe  to  eight  per  cent. 

Consols,  before  the  first  of  these  changes,  sold 
for  90J.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  the  second 
alteration  they  were  reduced  to  87f ,  although,  at 
the  date  of  the  third  they  had  risen  to  87^,  show- 
ing a  faU  of  2{  to  2^. 

The  alteration  was  equal  to  nearly  twenty 
millions  on  the  gross  limount  of  the  national  debt. 
Hallway  property,  and  other  shares,  experienced  a 
mneb  larger  fall.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of 
produce  was  also,  we  believe,  equal  to  that  sum. 
Altogether,  the  three  movements  represented  a 
depression  in  property  and  shares  of  sixty  millions. 
That  depreciation  was  not  realised.  Everybody 
did  not  sell  everytliing  to  some  other  person  for 
some  other  article ;  and  therefore  the  loss  Was  not 
realised  in  hard  cash ;  but  those  who  have  balanced 
their  affairs  realise  it  in  figures. 

The  commercial  currency  of  the  country  is 
generally  represented  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  or  thereby.  If  we  reckon  the  discounts 
at  only  twenty  millions  a  month,  the  advance  being 
two  and  a-half  per  cent,  ou  the  best  of  bills,  the 
extra  payment  by  acceptors,  and  the  gain  to  dis- 
oonntersy  on  one  month*8  transactions,  assuming 
the  average  duration  of  bills  to  be  three  months^ 
is  one  bnndred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds ; 
aad  this  monthly  tax  wUi  continue  until  the  rate 
be  again  redooed;  but  five  and  a-half  per  cent  is 
an  unseemly  minimum  to  start  from,  although  that 
was  the  fonndation  on  which  these  advances  were 
built. 

Eight  per  cent,  has  not  been  previously  charged 
in  the  Bank  of  England  for  disconuts  since  1847. 
It  was  then  only  taken  for  one  month,  and  led  to 
the  suspension  of  ihe  Bank  Charter  Act,  after 
numy  men  had  been  ruinsd  for  ever.    Very  few 


individuals  who  were  engaged  in  commercial  risks 
and  transactions  in  1847,  can  ever  forget  tho 
pressure  of  that  year.  Now,  as  then,  we  read  in 
the  journals  of  the  bullionists  that  two  or  three 
per  cent,  can  make  no  difference  to  solvent  firms ; 
and  those  that  are  unsound  should  be  tripped  up. 
The  calculation  has  an  important  omission.  The 
advance  of  discount  is  not  more  an  evil  in  itself 
than  the  shadow  of  greater  evil  to  oome.  It 
foretells  a  pressure  for  money  at  any  price,  and  also 
the-  present  want  of  money.  Discount  is  raised 
at  the  Bank  in  order  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of 
money.  For  the  same  reason  indifferent  bills  are 
rejected,  and  loans  are  reduced.  Every  commercial 
man  knows  the  entire  secret  of  turning  the  screw. 
The  unsound  houses  give  way,  but  without  much 
inquiry  why  they  become  unsound.  Many  of 
them  may  have  been  richly  solvent,  until  one 
correspondent  after  another  slipped  out  of  mer- 
cantile existence  to  begin  the  world  afresh,  until 
one  disappointment  after  another  compelled  them 
to  sacrifice  goods  much  beneath  their  cost ;  and 
when  to  these  losses  was  added  the  grand  loss  of 
winding-up  in  the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances they  were  made  shockingly  unsound. 

The  rich  do  not  become  richer  in  a  crisis,  so 
much  from  the  advance  in  the  rate  of  discounts 
as  from  the  stoppage  of  discounts,  and  the  conse- 
quent gatherings  out  of  wrecks.  The  storm 
enriches  them  at  a  terrible  cost  to  the  nation ; 
but  the  causes  of  storms  are  still  upheld  by  the 
nation. 

All  currency  reformers  admit  that  the  present 
crisis  arose  in  some  measure  out  of  the  circle  of  our 
legishition.  The  Indian  mutiny  caused  a  disar- 
rangement in  our  financial  relations  with  the  East. 
The  astonbhment  on  this  subject  is  not  that  em- 
barrassment should  be  experienced,  but  that  it 
should  be  so  small.  As  the  cloud  in  the  east 
assumed  blackness  and  darkness,  another  came  up 
from  the  west.    Affairs  in  the  United  States 
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had  evinced  sicklj  Bjmptoms  for  some  time.  Six 
months  ago  the  monied  people  in  that  repablic 
talked  of  straitened  times.  Gradually  business 
became  worse.  Early  in  Angust  one  large  mone- 
tary concern  in  Ohio  closed  its  doors.  Day  by  day 
afterwards  other  smaller  establishments  did  just  the 
same  thing.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  many 
public  companies  had  lived  upon  accounts  doctored 
in  a  very  vicious  way.  Crcfditors  had  drawn  in- 
terests, and  proprietors  had  received  dividends, 
from  works  that  had  never  made  earnings,  or  had 
incomes  Tery  much  beneath  the  sums  distributed 
by  them.  Tlie  managers  borrowed  to  pay  divi- 
dends and  interest,  which  were  added  to  capital 
yirtually.  That  adding  to  capital  belongs  to  an 
objectionable  phraseology.  It  means  an  addition 
to  debt,  or  a  subtraction  from  substance,  and  has 
no  other  reference  to  capital  than  its  destruction. 
The  creditors  and  shareholders  of  these  companies 
did  not  examine  the  accounts  with  care  so  long  as 
they  received  good  returns.  No  way  exists  of 
cheating  people  so  easily  as  by  pretending  to  make 
fortunes  for  them.  No  matter  whether  the  pre- 
tence be  that  of  a  gipsy  woman,  a  Leeds  herbalist, 
or  a  railway  director,  the  capitalist  is  caught,  or  the 
right  cook  is  netted,  both  by  the  same  sweet  delusion. 
The  borrowing  powers  of  the  United  States'  com- 
panies appear  to  have  been  equal  to  their  powers 
of  catching  loans.  They  were  allowed  to  borrow 
while  anybody  remained  willing  to  lend ;  and  they 
might  have  gone  on  for  the  century  if  their  ser- 
vants had  been  honest  in  other  matters ;  but  before  a 
secretary  has  learned  to  cook  one  account,  it  is 
probable  that  he  may  baye  been  taught  to  cook 
another.  Thus  defalcations  and  deficiencies  ap- 
peared in  the  States,  as  they  have  been  discovered 
out  of  them.  Their  existence  induced  people  who 
had  money  to  examine  statements  and  returns  care- 
fully before  they  parted  with  farther  supplies. 
That  was  inconvenient,  as  a  large  portion  of  these 
companies'  debts  was  afloat  in  short-dated  bills  and 
bonds.  Their  notes  ceased  to  be  met,  and  the 
bubbles  burst — another  technical  term,  meaning 
that  the  truth  was  told. 

When  these  discoveries  were  made  it  was  also 
found  that  a  large  part  of  the  bonds  and  shares  of 
the  United  States*  companies  was  held  in  this 
country.  The  amount  has  been  estimated  at 
seventy  to  eighty  millions  sterling.  Some  of  these 
investments  are  good,  others  bad,  and  a  portion  in- 
different ;  but  the  lot  at  present  is  not  worth  more 
than  one-fourth  of  its  original  value,  and  even  upon 
that  balance  little  or  no  dividend  will  be  paid  for 
some  time.  A  large  capital  was  thus  at  once 
thrust  aside,  and  an  annual  payment  of  four  to  five 
millions  ceased. 

The  dealers  in  the  United  States  belonged  to 
nearly  all  professions ;  we  mean  the  dealers  in 
these  shares  and  stocks.  The  frenzy  has  been 
rather  more  general  there,  in  the  present  year,  than 

was  here  in  1845.  Scrip  has  been  eagerly 
sought  at  a  premium.  Shares  have  become  the 
object  of  Tnen  and  women's  ambition.     The  mer- 


chants, who  were  the  means  of  exchange  between 
this  and  that  country,  were  seized  by  the  generd 
epidemic.  The  retailers,  who  were  their  customers, 
fell  into  the  plague.  The  farmers  who  bought 
from  the  retailers  yielded  to  its  influences.  All 
the  world,  hastening  to  be  rich,  discovered  suddenly 
that  three-fourths  of  them  were  something  wone 
than  poor. 

During  the  currency  of  September  a  numb^  of 
banking  companies  stopped  ^yment,  accompanied 
by  many  commercial  men.  In  the  first  week  of 
October  ill  the  banks  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Rhode  Island,  and  some  other  places,  refused  to 
pay  their  notes  in  bullion,  and  many  more  mann- 
facturers  and  merchants  dosed.  In  the  second 
week  the  banks  of  Boston  and  New  Tork  sos- 
pended  the  payment  of  their  notes  in  a  hurricine 
of  stoppages  by  other  concerns.  The  crias  pro- 
bably reached  its  climax  from  the  17th  to  the  Slst 
October,  and  by  the  latter  day  the  United  Stales 
may  be  supposed,  as  a  general  fact,  to  have  sns- 
pended  payments  in  bullion. 

An  ingenious  distinction  is  drawn  betve^ 
a  stoppage  and  a  suspension  by  baid^ers  m 
the  west.  A  man,  or  for  that  matter,  a  woomb 
either,  calls  with  a  bundle  of  its  notes  at  a  bank, 
and  asks  cash.  "  Sir,"  or  "  Ma'am,"  says  the 
cashier,  -we  are  suspended."  "Whafs  tint?" 
asks  the  holder.  «  Well,  it's  this ;  the  managere 
have  agreed  not  to  pay  notes  for  a  while,  yet" 
"  Then  you  are  stopped,  are  you  ?"  "  No,  not 
so  bad  as  that,  either;  we're  only  suspended!" 
"  But  isn't  that  '  stopped  ?'  *;  "  No,  that  it  kaX 
then,  for  we  are  open  to  pay  deposits  in  oar  owi 
notes."  "  And  you  arc  clohcd  to  pay  these  same 
notes,  you  are."  «  Well,  I  guess  that  saoM  idei's 
a  fact."  "  You  cannot  say  when  your  sajspeuBM 
will  stop."  "  Can't  say,  yet  a  while ;  may  be  one 
year,  p'raps  two — ^they  say  in  Fennsylfania,  three.** 
•*  There's  a  rather  disagreeable  ^s.;  will  nobody 
give  nothing  for  these  suspended  notea  ?"  and  the 
obliging  cashier  directs  the  holder  to  the  bank's 
friend,  or  his  friend  round  the  comer,  or  in  the 
Shades,  who  knows  all  the  circumstancei,  aad 
buys  at  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-fourth  of  par, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  pays  out  of  the  bullioa 
left  in  the  coffers  of  the  "  institution." 

A  gentleman  calls  on  the  cashier  to  piy 
Birchem  on  Clyne,  at  three  months,  due  that  day* 
for  one  thousand.  ''Very  good,"  saya  the  offi- 
cial, "the  dollars,  if  you  please.''  "Here  they 
are ;  run  them  over — you  find  a  thousand." 
"Them's  notes,  however;  and  we  throw  out 
notes  here."  "May  be,  friend,  bat  ihtm*sjm 
own  notes — all,  and  they're  good  here,  I  goets.* 
"Well,  and  I  guess  not,  friend,  we're  w«- 
pended."  "You  don't  mean  to  say  that  yot 
don't  mean  to  take  your  promises  to  pay  in  p^- 
ment  of  my  promise  to  pay?''  "Just  mean  thk, 
that  for  this  here  note  of  your'n,  I  wants  one 
thousand  dollars !"  "  And  you  can't  get,  and 
will  want  them,  until  you  pass  your'n  notes-* 
them  due  notes,  there."    **  Ttoi  we  protaat,  atd 
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you're  stoppad."      "Aod  I    protest,   and  your 

notes "       "That's    another   matter,   friend; 

we're  bankers,  and  we're  suspended."  "Well, 
this  here  is  the  strangest  thing  in  creation ;  here 
are  your  notee  that  jou  can't  pay,  and  you're  sus- 
pended. Here's  my  note  that  I  can't  pay,  be- 
cause you  won't  pay,  and  I'm  stopped."  "That's 
as  like  the  truth-  as  can  be  drawn,  friend ;  you 
bring  bullion,  or  we'll  protest." 

In  any  civilised  country  the  idea  of  a  banker's 
suspension,  without  the  order,  or  protection  of  the 
Goremment,  would  be  considered  the  most  out- 
rageous course  imaginable ;  unless  in  definite  sus- 
pension with  closed  doors ;  but  the  United  States 
are OTercifilised.  They  have  gone  a-head  so  fast 
that  they  have  shot  past  civilisation,  and  must 
come  back  again.  Tlie  commercial  state  of  the 
Republic  is  without  parallel  or  precedent  in  modem 
times.  Famine  has  not  swept  over  the  land  from 
destroyed  harvests.  Floods  or  frosts  have  not 
reodered  the  cotton  fields  a  blauk  for  the  season, 
labour  is  not  pressed  and  squeezed  in  a  corner  to 
its  last  shift  for  life.  Nothing  more  than  man's 
extravagant  errors  and  follies  have  destroyed  its  in- 
dustry and  wasted  its  property ;  for  the  United 
States  are  at  present  full  of  idle  men  and  starving 
iamilies. 

Our  ourrency  laws  and  our  legislature  can  have 
had  no  inflnence  over  these  events,  from  which, 
naturally  and  necessarily,  our  manufacturers  and 
merchants  must  have  lost  money.  This  may  not 
even  be  altogether  a  true  statement,  but  it  is  di- 
rectly true.  No  lawj,  however  perfect,  can  pro- 
tect men  firom  their  own  credulity  and  cupidity ; 
but  now,  when  one  evil  has  been  done,  one  series 
of  losses  have  been  incurred,  our  laws  come  and 
n»ake  them  twain,  or  multiply  them  into  many 
parts. 

The  goods  sent  from  this  country  to  the  United 
States  are  to  the  extent  of  six  millions,  probably, 
w>t  paid ;  to  the  extent  of  four  never  may  be  paid ; 
^t  the  gross  amounts  hare  been  drawn  for,  and 
We  to  be  refunded.  The  produce  shipped  to 
thtt  country  from  the  States  has  also  been  drawn 
upon,  and  unless  our  merchants  are  also  generally 
<%ed  to  stop  payment,  the  bills  will  be  met. 
Necessarily,  therefore,  bullion  will  be  exported 
'"^  this  country,  for  this  produce — however  it  be 
obtained,  and  almost  at  whatever  cost. 

In  the  States,  as  in  all  other  countries  during  a 
I*nic,  bargains  may  be  obtained  for  money ;  and 
tbe  exportation  of  bullion  to  realise  a  profit  may 
be  stopped  by  rendering  the  operation  dearer  than 
^  business  can  repay ;  but  its  exportation  to  pay 
*  debt  is  a  different  object,  and  one  that,  under 
*ny  eu:oumstances,  will  be  effected.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  cotton  planter  in  the  United  States  sends 
forward  his  cotton  direct  to  Liverpool  or  London^ 
^th  orders  to  sell  at  the  price  which  it  will  bring, 
*nd  lodgo  the  proceeds  to  bis  credit  in  the  Bank 
^  Sogbtnd,  that  Bank  cannot  refuse  to  pack  and 
•  ^  him  gold  for  the  amount,  even  if  the  rate  of 
^mmt  were  ten  per  cent.    That  raU  may  check 


specuktion,  and  even  lower  the  price  of  produce 
but  it  cannot  prevent  the  payment  of  debts. 

The  currency  law  renders  our  domestic  circula- 
tion liable  to  derangements  by  events  in  any  part 
of  the  wide,  wide  world.  Our  paper  currency  is 
a  sensitive  plant,  shrinking  before  and  sympathising 
with  suffering  in  any  district  of  the  earth.  This 
cosmopolitan  currency  is  the  worst  that  can  be 
contrived  for  us,  chiefly  by  reason  of  its  cosmo- 
politanism. 

The  paper  currency  of  England  is  based  upon 
the  credit  of  the  old  country  banks,  joint-stock  and 
private,  without  any  reference  to  their  property — 
if  they  have  any  property,  which  is  not  always  true 
— upon  the  Government  securities  with  the  Bank 
of  Gngland,  and  the  bullion  in  its  vaults.  The 
paper  currency  of  Scotland  is  based,  up  to  a  fixed 
amount,  on  the  credit,  or  property,  of  the  several 
banking  companies,  and,  above  that  amount,  on 
bullion.     Tbe  same  regulations  exist  in  Ireland. 

When  the  Bank  of  England  raised  its  discount 
to  eiffkt  per  cent,  in  1847,  its  circulation  was  one 
and  a-half  millions  beneath  the  authorised  sum. 
That  was  the  number  of  reserved  notes  on  hand. 
When  it  adopted  the  same  rate  in  1857,  its  circu- 
lation was  three  and  a-fourth  millions  under  the 
point  that  it  might  have  reached  in  accordance 
with  law.  That  was  the  amount  of  its  reserved 
notes.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  had,  probably, 
a  similar  reserve.  The  circulation  was  not  pushed, 
therefore,  to  the  fringes  of  the  law.  The  reason 
is  apparent.  The  Bank  of  England  had  private 
deposits  amounting  to  eleven  millions  on  the  17th 
ultimo.  If  they  had  been  drawn  for  on  the  19th 
to  the  extent  of  four  millions,  the  Bank  could  not 
have  paid  them  without  selling  Government  secu- 
rities. A  margin  of  notes  must  always  be  reserved 
to  cover  a  part  of  these  responsibilities.  The 
Scotch  and  Irish  banks  are  compelled  to  take  tbe 
same  course. 

The  withdrawal  of  bullion  from  the  Bank  of 
England  had  proceeded  for  three  weeks  prior  to 
the  Idth  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  daily,  over  and  above  all  its  receipts.  If 
this  drain  had  continued  for  thirty-five-days  longer 
the  Bank  would  not  have  had  a  reserved  note — 
except  by  reducing  the  amount  of  its  private  or 
public  securities.  The  drain  may  be  continuous 
for  any  evidence  of  an  opposite  character  existing 
in  public  now ;  and  if  that  be  tbe  case,  the  Bank 
must  sell  Qovemment  securities,  or  reduce  its 
private  securities  by  refusing  to  discount  new  paper 
as  the  old  runs  off. 

This  cumbersome  law,  maintained  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  paper  currency  in  bullion,  would 
be  quite  powerless  to  effect  that  object  in  a  panic ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  it  deprives  bankers  of  freo 
action.  They  must  obey  its  directions,  and  they 
can  no  more  r^^te  their  own  conduct  than  they 
can  rule  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  oonTcrtibility  of  a  paper  currency,  as  a  fact, 
is  as  impossible  at  the  payment  on  any  given  day 
of  all  the  policies  on  lives  insured  in  this  country. 
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The  practical  converlibilty  is  gained  in  France,  hj 
purchases  of  bullion  bj  the  Bank,  at  a  loss  when 
that  becomes  necessary.  The  Bank  of  France  has 
paid  in  the  last  year  a  considerable  sum  for  bullion 
to  maintain  its  strength.  So,  in  the  same  manner, 
our  Issuers  of  notes  should  not  only  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  their  convertibilty ;  as  they  are  now 
responsible;  but  take  upon  themselves  all  the 
charges,  and  cost,  and  counselling  for  that  purpose. 

The  banking  interest  are  willing  to  adopt  that 
course,  with  a  few  exceptions ;  but  the  monied  in- 
terest— not  the  vast  class  who  live  upon  the  regular 
returns  for  their  money,  either  from  the  gentle- 
manly simplicity  of  the  three  per  cents,  or  any 
investment  more  profitable — but  the  class,  from  a 
few  large  and  notorious  houses,  down  to  the  persons 
who  discount  bills,  and  partly  pay  the  proceeds  in 
horses  or  wine ;  who  dabble  for  money,  hunt  for 
bargains,  and  pass  through  life  in  a  very  irregular 
description  of  trading,  — possess  power  enough  to 
check  a  reform  in  this  law ;  either  because  politi- 
cians are  very  poor  and  easily  influenced,  or  very 
rich  and  slightly  interested. 

The  pressure  of  a  high  rate  of  discount  upon 
profits  is  often  severe.  It  is  easy  to  say  ^hat  a 
mercantile  house  should  not  be  put  down  for  two 
and  a-half  per  cent,  by  those  who  do  not  know 
that  business  in  some  departments  is  done  for  that 
profit  i  yet  the  statement  has  little  to  do  with  a 
matter  that  involves,  not  only  two  and  a-haif  per 
cent.,  but  everything.  It  is  not  the  cost  of 
money,  but  the  fear  of  not  obtaining  it  at  any  cost, 
which  brings  distress,  idleness,  and  want  among 
the  industrial  classes,  reduces  their  number,  and 
adds  all  the  reductions  to  that  of  the  dependent, 
who  often  become  the  improvident  classes. 

If  the  country  must  have  a  fixed  quantity  of 
bullion  on  hand,  let  it  be  procured,  and  kept  in 
granaries  of  gold,  by  those  who  make  a  gain  of 
circulation.  Or,  when  it  has  been  obtained,  let  it 
be  retained  by  a  tax  on  its  exportation. 

The  addition  of  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  to  the 
rate  of  discount  charged  in  this  country  during 
October,  was  made,  not  on  account  of  any  extra- 
yagant  domestic  trading,  but  to  check  the  exporta- 
tion of  bullion.  It  acted,  therefore,  as  a  tax  of 
two  and  a-half  per  cent,  upon  the  exportation  of 
some  two  or  three  millions  of  bullion.  Even  that 
is  doubtful;  for  the  (lersons  who  exported  the 
bullion  may  have  had  balances  with  their  bankers, 
and  done  the  work  without  the  discount  of  a  bill. 
For  this  miserable  eheck  on  bullion  dealing — 
miserable  at  the  best—  a  tax  of  two  and  a-half  per 
cent,  was  placed  upon  twenty  millions  of  domestic 
transactions  last  month,  and  will  be  repeated  this 
month,  and  onwards,  until  relief  is  brought  to 
many  by  the  ruin  of  many  more — not  a  ruin  by 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  but  by  the  panic  for  want 
of  money,  of  which  this  is  the  sign. 

Subscriptions  are  sought  in  Glasgow  for  female 
operatives  thrown  out  of  employment  there.  A 
considerable  number  have  been  deprived  of  work 
from  similar  causes  in  London.     In  all  the  English 


manufacturing  towns  preparations  have  been  made 
to  work  short  time,  and  spinners  propose  to  abstain 
from  gas.  These  embarrassments  arise  partly  from 
causes  that  the  legislature  cannot  control.  For 
them  no  censure  is,  or  can  be,  deserved  by  states- 
men. They  err,  not  in  providing  against  wbat 
may  be  unavoidable,  but  for  aggravating  calamities 
into  catastrophes.  The  law  makes  provision  for 
an  artificial  contraction  of  the  currency  at  all 
seasons  and  times  when  it  has  been  contracted 
previously  by  natural  meaas — and  that  must  always 
be  the  case,  while  the  domestic  circulation  is  rega* 
lated  by  all  the  movements  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
unless  the  Government  buy  goU,  as  in  France,  at 
a  loss ;  or  tax  its  exportation,  not  as  a  moans  o( 
raising  revenue,  but  of  keeping  it  in  the  country ; 
although  that  might  be  often  evaded,  and  wooU 
be  an  exceptional  policy  in  many  respects,  bat 
better  and  cheaper  than  the  present  system. 

A  steady  domestic  circulation  might  be  based  on 
our  sorrows — that  is  to  say,  on  our  taxes ;  for  a 
nation  bound  to  pay  sixty  millions  annually  for 
being  governed,  can  always  have  thirty  miUioas  of 
currency  at  full  value,  if  it  be  made,  like  sorereigns, 
a  legal  tender  for  duties  and  taxes. 

If  the  Government  dislike  the  trouble  of  a 
national  system,  the  circulation  would  get  oi 
smoothly  by  leaving  it  alone ;  after  providing  that 
those  who  issued  notes  should  deposit  ample  secu- 
rity for  their  redemption  in  some  way,  and  telling 
them  they  were  responsible  to  find  the  amonnt  <^ 
their  issues  in  gold  and  silver  when  they  were 
required.  Bankers  can  manage  their  own  afbirs 
quite  as  cleverly  as  any  other  class  cf  mea.  if 
they  understand  that  they  must  pay  their  notes  in 
one  of  the  two  precious  metals,  they  will  provide 
the  means ;  and  if  the  public  know  that  erery  note 
in  circulation  is  backed  to  its  full  value  by  Govern- 
ment stock,  they  will  not  ask  for  bullion,  exocf^ 
for  the  purpose  of  foreign  exchanges.  Bankers, 
in  that  case,  would  learn  the  measures  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  own  safety.  They  would  do 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Buik  of  France — ^buy 
bullion  at  a  premium,  on  the  approach  of  danger, 
and  keep  peril  at  a  safe  and  respectable  distance. 
Any  expenditure  that  might  be  bcurred  for  tbat 
purpose  would  be  small  indeed  when  contrasted 
with  the  immense  loss  and  suffering  caused  bj  the 
present  system,  and  the  continual  fear  in  which 
the  public  now  live  of  some  new  crisis — because 
it  has  been  out  of  one  and  into  another  for  a  long 
period  now ;  and  that  will  be  the  case  hereafter, 
until  we  have  no  interval  to  gather  strength,  and 
recruit  for  the  next  struggle  with  Mammon,  or 
Moloch,  or  whatever  other  name  of  evil  impoit 
belongs  to  the  "Tutelarity"  of  Lombard-street 
and  its  precincts. 

The  agitation  of  this  subject  some  time  «go 
induced  the  Government  to  grant  a  currenoj  eotn- 
mittee  in  the  last  Parliament.  They  did  notliii^. 
A  new  committee  were  named  in  the  present 
Parliament.  They  examined  witnesses  and  re-. 
p(vted.    The  witnesses  were  ehieflj  of  one  das. 
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Traib,  as  usual,  was  smothered  by  some  of  them 
under  a  mass  of  sophistry.  Still  the  formation 
of  a  committee,  and  the  necessity  of  a  defence, 
musfc  oonvince  the  supporters  of  the  existing 
monopolies  in  banking  and  currency — their  sup- 
porters less  for  direct  than  for  indirect  benefits — 
that  their  privileges  are  in  danger,  and  that  some 
year  the  sense  of  the  community  will  be  roused 
out  of  lethargy  to  remove  them. 

Will  it  be  next  year^  We  believe  not.  We 
believe  in  the  passive  nature  of  the  public  to  an 
almost  immeasnreable  length.  They  will  flatter 
themselves  that  they  have  free  trade;  yet  in 
London,  and  for  many  miles  around  London,  only 
one  company,  upon  any  terms,  can  issue  notes 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand. 

That  is  free  trade  ! 

The  public  believe  in  it ;  still,  although  there  is 
not  a  joint-stock  bank  in  England  of  fifteen  years 
standing,  with  its  capital  divided  into  shares  of 
one  hund^d  pounds,  yet  no  new  joint-stock 
company,  for  banking  purposes,  can  now  be 
formed  with  shares  of  less  amount  than  one 
hundred  pounds.  The  law  was  framed  to  provide 
for  the  responsibility  of  shareholders;  and  the 
Ro)al  British  Bank  is  the  evidence  of  its  practical 
working — the  only  evidence  in  existence. 

And  that  is  free  trade ! 

The  Bank  of  England  could  very  nearly  pay  all 
its  private  deposits  with  the  bullion  in  its  pos- 
session ;  yet,  if  one- third  of  the  depositors  were 
to  demand  payment  suddenly,  the  directors  would 
be  obliged  to  close  their  doors,  unless  they  could 
obtain  an  order  in  council  to  suspend  the  Bank 
Charter  Aet;  and  that  is  a  very  prudent  law, 
maintained  by  very  prudent  men,  who  imagine  that 
it  is  a  wise  act  to  leave  a  very  ridiculous  catas- 
trophe possible,  in  the  hope  that  the  depositors  will 
not  be  so  foolish  as  themselves. 

Currency  is  the  life  blood  of  agriculture, 
of  commerce,  of  work  in  every  department  and 
state;  and  still  we  leave  the  internal  currency 
upon  the  narrowest  possible  basis,  yet  one  of  a 
varying  nature,  subject  to  changes  in  every  coun- 
try ;  to  calamities  in  every  land ;  and  even  to  the 
laws  of  every  foreign  nation,  the  expression  of  their 
opinions,  the  realisation  of  their  principles,  or  their 
want  of  principle — laws  over  which  we  have  no 
control ;  opinions  which  we  cannot  guide ;  prin- 
ciples which  we  cannot  influence;  but  which 
are  allowed  so  much  to  influence  us,  that  the  looms 
of  Lancashire  may  be  stilled,  and  the  hammers  of 
Lanarkshire  may  be  silenced,  by  the  errors  of  Ame- 
rican idolaters  of  dollars,  or  the  intrigues  of  some 
continental  Emperor,  who  might  be  cunning 
enongh  to  spend  three  or  four  miUions  in  monetary 


hostilities,  instead  of  common  and  vulgar  war. 
The  history  of  each  past  crisis  is  one  of  fears, 
not  of  realities.  The  mischief  of  every  panic  has 
originated,  not  in  the  absolute  compulsion  of  the 
law,  but  in  precautions  taken  to  avoid  its  snares. 
The  banks  have  never  been  very  close  to  the  line 
which  they  dare  not  overstep,  but  in  tremulous 
and,  we  suppose,  well-grounded  prudence;  they 
have  saved  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  mercantile 
and  operative  classes. 

And  yet  we  hear  frequently  that  the  people 
could  not  take  care  of  themselves ;  that  the  pre- 
cious rights  of  property  must  be  protected  by  a 
ring  of  ten  pound  tenants  of  beer  shops,  and  wee 
pawns,  and  "  publics,*'  in  small  boroughs ;  while  in 
country  towns,  and  rural  districts,  property  is 
guarded  by  the  respectability  of  forty  shilling  free- 
holds in  Enghind,  two  hundred  shilling  holdings  in 
Scotland,  or  fifty  pound  tenantcies  all  over. 

Have  the  electors  protected  themselves,  or  the 
working  classes,  from  those  sudden  convulsions  in 
monetary  affairs,  which  often  make  tradesmen 
poor  and  operatives  almost  paupers,  that  in  the 
wreck  of  credit  and  means  a  small  minority  of  the 
nation,  who  neither  spin  nor  toil,  may  be  enriched  ? 
They  might  have  effected  that  object  under  an 
equitable  representation.  At  present  even  the 
electors  have  scarcely  a  chance  of  doing  well 
The  non- electors  are  helpless. 

A  similar  crisis  has  not  been  averted  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  electoral  rights  are  very 
general.  We  know  the  objection,  and  therefore 
we  state  it ;  but  the  inteUigent  artisans  of  the 
States  are  all  "  hasteniug  to  be  rich,"  and  living 
"  for  dollars.*'  The  more  intelligent  artisans  of 
this  country  do  not  sacrifice  everything  for 
money.  They  work  to  live.  Their  contemporaries 
in  the  States  live  to  work.  The  one  class  earn 
money  to  spend  it.  The  other  earn  money  to 
woi*ship  it.  And  the  intelligent  workmen  of  both 
countries  have  to  contend  with  ignorant  multitudes, 
more  than  equal  to  them  in  noise,  but  not  here,  at 
least,  equal  to  them  in  numbers. 

This  year — next  year — will  not  see  a  change  in 
the  currency  laws.  No  year  will  witness  that  change 
until  the  people  generally  be  relieved  from  the  idea 
that  a  mystery  hangs  round  money,  which  only 
three  or  four  acute  men  in  a  generation  can  pene- 
trate. The  idea  prevails.  The  myth  of  a  mystery 
answers  every  purpose  better  than  a  real  one.  An 
actual,  hieroglyphical,  labyrinthical,  perverse  mys- 
tery might  be  threaded  through ;  but  a  mystery 
that  has  no  existence,  defies  detection,  or  explana- 
tion, or  light,  or  search  of  any  kind ;  and  to  the 
end,  while  the  pablio  believe  in  what  is  not,  they 
will  pay  for  their  error. 
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HISTORICAL    SKETCH    OF    JERSEY. 


Wi  have  written  sketches  both  of  and  in  Jcracj ;  . 
liave  set  forth  the  yarioos  prices  of  the  different 
adjunets  of  life ;    chronicled  the  rents  of  houses, 
wages  of  serrauts,  and  prices  of  proTisions ;  de-  ' 
scribed  the  soil  and  the  climate ;  and  the  local  pro-  | 
ducts  under  the  united  influence  of  both.  But  while 
we  have  been  thus  discussing  each  domestic  sub- 
ject, and  seeking  to  afford  all  useful  information, 
we  have  been  silent  as  to  what  maj  be  considered 
a  higher,  if  not  so  general  a  source  of  knowledge, 
and  have  said  little   or  nothing  of  the  historj  of 
the  island. 

Now,  the  historj  of  Jersey,  unimportant  in  it- 
self, is  worthy  of  consideration,  from  its  intinute 
connexion  with  that  of  England,  and  as  such 
should  be  deemed  interesting  by  English  people. 
It  is  well  to  be  tolerably  conversant  with  the  his- 
torical outline  of  those  places  which  come  fami- 
liarly before  our  notice.  In  these  days  every  one 
hears  and  speaks  of  Jersey  ;  each  year  it  is  in- 
creasing in  importance ;  hundreds  of  persons  make 
the  island  their  summer  residence  ;  hundreds,  or 
even  thousands,  reside  there  in  the  winter,  and 
look  on  it  simply,  either  as  a  refuge  from  the  cold 
or  a  pleasant  place  of  amusement.  But  whatever 
it  may  be  at  present,  it  has  been  something  cbe 
than  a  place  of  mere  amusement.  Slirriog  scenes 
of  warfare  have  been  enacted  on  its  coasts ;  deeds 
of  bravery  performed  on  its  shores,  where  brave 
and  gallant  men  have  fought  for  and  defended  the 
little  island. 

It  has  sometimes  bepn  considered  that  Jersey 
was  originally  attached  to  the  coast  of  France,  and 
severed  therefrom  by  some  convulsion  of  nature. 
This  is  a  mere  hypothesis ;  whether  true  or  not, 
we  have  no  possible  means  of  ascertaining.  All 
we  know  is,  that  if  it  ever  had  been  so,  the  dis- 
ruption must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  for  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Antonius  Pius,  we  find  Jersey  under  the  name  of 
Cffisarea,  mentioned  as  an  island  in  the  British 
Ocean.  This  name  of  Csesarea  was,  of  course, 
given  by  one  of  the  Caesars— it  has  been  said,  by 
Julius  CsQsar  himself,  during  a  visit  to  the  island ; 
but  this  is  not  very  probable,  as  Jersey  was  not 
then  sufficiently  important  to  attract  the  con- 
queror of  Gaul  to  its  coasts. 

The  earliest  accounts  we'  have  of  Jersey,  prove 
it  to  have  been  the  habitation  of  the  Druids  and 
the  Celts.  The  remains  of  the  Cromlehs  and 
temples  of  the  former,  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  island,  and  one  of  great  magnitude  and 
perfection  was  discovered  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  of  St.  Helier's,  now  Fort  Regent,  when  in 
1785,  it  was  levelled,  excavated,  and  formed  into 
a  parade.  This  Druidical  temple  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  perfect  remains  found  in 
Europe.  It  is  not  left  in  the  island,  having  been 
presented  by  the  States  of  Jersey  to  Marshal  Con- 
way, for  very  important  services  afforded  by  him. 


The  Druids  retained  possession  of  Jersey  until 
the  subjection  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  who  also 
invaded  and  seized  this  island.  They  have  left 
but  slight  traces  of  their  residenee.  A  few  medals 
of  their  emperors  and  some  mouldering  eneafflp- 
ments  alone  denote  their  stay. 

Next  came  the  Francs,  $,  barbarous  nation  from 
the  wDds  of  GermJmy.  France  yielded  to  thor 
sway,  and  with  France,  Jersey.  But  we  pass  on 
from  these  remote  and,  perhaps,  uninteresting 
times,  to  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Nonnans, 
when  these  Pagan  worshippers  of  Odin,  subjagat- 
ing  that  country,  made  it  the  scene  of  havoc  and 
bloodshed. 

The  proximity  of  the  Channel  Islands  to  the 
coast  of  France,  along  which  these  barbarians  had 
to  pass,  laid  them  open  to  attack ;  and  accordingly, 
in  a  very  short  period,  we  find  the  Norman  ruk 
supreme  in  Jersey. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  long  before  tint 
period  the  island  hid  been  converted  to  Christi- 
anity. Tills  change  had  probably  taken  pbce  durii^ 
its  connexion  with  France,  or  under  the  Roman 
sway.     As  we  have  before  remarked,  the  Nonnans 
were  Pagans,  and,  therefore,  inimical  to  anything 
Christiau,  and  a  signal  instance  of  their  Pagan 
ferocity  stands  against  them  still,  as  one  of  their 
I  first  unworthy  and  brutal   acts  of  aggreami  in 
I  Jersey.     We  allude   to  the   murder  of  that  mis- 
taken but  pious   man,   the  simple,  unoffending 
,  hermit,  Helier,  who   had  long  been  known  and 
'  esteemed  for  his^ active  benevolence  and  kindnoK. 
This  unfortunate  recluse  lived  in  a  small  edl,  a 
desolate  enough  place,  on  »  point  of  the  rod^  on 
which  Elisabeth  Castle  now  stands.     This  point  of 
rock  is,  at  high  water,  completely  isolated  from  ^ 
castle ;  and  here,  standing  alone  on  that  bleak  point, 
may  still  be  seen  the  little  hermitag^e ;  the  spray  of 
the   winter  sea  dashing  over  it  with  each  great 
wave,  the  burning  heat  of  the  summer  sun  casting 
its  intense  brilliancy  upon  it. 

This  cell  is  of  the  smallest  possible  dimensions, 
more  like  a  sentry  box  than  a  human  habita^ ; 
indeed,  it  struck  us  that  such  had  once  been  its 
original  purpose,  but  this  opinion  would  be  eon- 
sidered  heretical  in  the  island,  and  therefore,  we 
do  not  advance  l>r  seek  to  establish  it.  In  reverence 
for  St.  Helier,  and  for  the  esteem  in  which  his  cell 
is  held,  we  accord  him  full  right  to  it  So  there 
we  repeat,  the  good  hermit  lived,  practising  a  course 
of  guQeless  Christian  kindness,  we  much  admire, 
while  we  deplore  the  wretched  error  of  his  creed, 
which  led  him  to  suppose  his  confinement  in  so 
miserable  a  spot  acceptable  to  the  Deity. 

But  the  Normans  saw  nothing  to  venerate  in 
this  holy  man.  Regarding  him  with  the  &^^ 
bigotry  of  their  religion,  they  looked  on  him  as  s 
legitimate  object  of  persecution,  and  aoeordii^j* 
after  all  the  inventions  of  cruelty  which  savage  is- 
genuity  could  suggest  had  been  exhausted,  they 
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mereifally,  (for  it  became  mercj  then,)  put  him  to 
death ;  aad  thus  gave  him  what  he  considered  the 
greatest  object  of  ambition,  the  reputation  of  a 
martyr  and  a  saint.  In  after  ages,  when  the 
Normans  became  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the 
island,  one  of  their  number,  a  Norman  noble.  Sir 
Gaillanme  de  Hamon  by  name,  in  opposition  to  the 
feeling  of  his  predecessors,  hallowed  the  memory  of 
St.  Helier,  and  sought  to  expiate  the  sin  of  his 
murder,  by  founding  a  monastery  on  the  spot  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom.  From  this 
hermit  the  principal  town  of  the  island  takes  its 
name. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  year  912,  when  the 
Channel  Islands  became  completely  severed  from 
the  French  dominion.  The  Norman  settlers  who 
remained  in  the  island  then  coalesced  with  the 
natifcs,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  people  inimical 
to  France.  Numerous  assaults  and  counter- 
assaults  took  place,  disputes  were  frequent,  aggres- 
Bions  of  common  6ccuren6e :  the  two  sister  coasts 
were  constantly  dbturbed  by  puny  warfare;  a 
spirit  of  animosity  was  engendered,  which  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  may  be  traced 
eren  to  the  present  day,  in  the  dislike  which  every 
Jerseyman  manifests  to  being  considered  either  of 
French  extraction,  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
France.  Things  went  on  thus,  until  the  Norman 
William  nsurped  the  English  throne,  and  annexed 
Jersey,  to  what  he  then  considered  his  own 
possession. 

We  hear  nothing  particular  of  the  island,  during 
the  reigns  of  the  succeeding  Anglo-Norman 
monarchs.  In  the  time  of  John,  Normandy  was 
separated  from  the  British  crown,  but  Jersey  was 
stUl  retained  to  the  English.  This  king,  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  visited  the  island,  and  enter- 
taining no  very  friendly  feeling,  as  we  may  suppose 
to  his  foreign  neighbours,  seems  to  have  made  the 
strengthening  and  increasing  its  various  fortiGca- 
tions  the  principal  object  of  his  visit.  Be  made 
good  all  the  strongholds,  and  protected  the  har- 
boars,  thus  affording  to  the  island,  all  possible 
security  from  the  neighbouring  coast. 

And  these  precautionaiy  measures  were  needed ; 
for  from  this  time  we  hear  of  predatory  attacks  by 
the  French.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  ^Third, 
these  assumed  a  formidable  appearance,  for  at  that 
period  Pu  Guesclin,  with  ten  thousand  troops, 
sailed  from  Brest  against  Jersey^  It  says  some- 
thing for  the  supposed  importance  of  the  island 
that  so  large  a  force,  under  so  experienced  a 
leader,  should  have  been  sent  to  claim  and  take 
possession.  The  Duke  de  Bourbon,  together  with 
some  of  the  French  nobility,  accompanied  the 
expedition. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island,  unaccustomed  to 
so  large  a  force,  felt  open  resistance  to  be  nseleas. 
Any  opposition  to  the  landmg  would  have  been  futile; 
to  stand  on  the  defence  was  the  only  chance  for  the 
unfortunate  islanders.  With  these  feelings,  under 
this  impression,  they  garrisoned  the  principal 
fortress  of  the  island,  the  Castle  of  Gonray,  as  it 


was  then  called,  and  fortifying  it  as  strongly  a 
they  could,   determined  to  abide   the    issue  of 
the  struggle. 

On  came  the  assailants,  using  all  the  murderous 
implements  of  a  seige  known  at  that  period.  After 
a  spirited  resistance  a  breadi  was  made  in  the 
walls,  and  the  troops  of  Bu  Guesclin  attempted 
to  storm ;  but  their  attempt  was  a  failure,  for  the 
little  band  boldly  and  bravely  defended  their 
stronghold,  and  repulsed  the  French.  Still  the 
combat  raged,  neither  party  giving  way  nor  falter- 
ing. Days  and  weeks  passed  on  thus,  and  then  a 
more  formidable  enemy  than  even  the  fierce 
soldiers  of  Du  Gbesclin  came  to  scare  the  little 
garrison.  Famine,  with  her  guant  and  meagre 
face,  stole  in  amongst  them,  and  with  her  horrid 
aspect  warned  them  to  submit.  But  submission, 
complete  submission,  was  not  for  them ;  the  terms- 
of  warfare  had  been  equal,  the  terms  of  peace 
should  be  so  too.  A  parly  was  therefore  demanded, 
and,  as  was  very  frequent  in  those  times,  a  com- 
promise was  entered  into,  by  which  it  wt*s  agreed 
that  unless  a  relief  came  for  the  beseiged  before 
Michaelmas,  the  Castle  should  at  that  time  be 
delivered  to  Du  Guesclin.  In  consequence  of 
this  agreement  the  French  forces  were  withdrawn 
— proper  hostages  being  given  by  the  defenders 
of  the  Castle  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions. 
Shortly  afterwards  Du  Guesolia  received  intelli- 
gence that  an  English  force,  for  the  relief  of  the 
beseiged  had  arrived,  which,  fulfilling  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  delivered  Jersey  from  Du  Gues- 
clin's  attempted  subjugation. 

In  consequence  of  this  brave  defence,  Gooray 
Castle  received  afterwards,  from  Henry  Y.,  the 
title  of  Mount  Orgaeil  Castle,  and  it  now  retains 
the  name. 

And  here  let  us  digress,  and  mention  a  little 
anecdote  of  this  siege,  which,  although  unimpor- 
tant in  an  historical  point  of  view,  still  may  be  in- 
teresting as  demonstrating  one  of  the  minor 
miseries  of  warfare— one  out  of  the  many  thou- 
sands, where  a  home  is  [made  desolate,  anguish 
carried  to  warm,  loving  hearts,  by  the  indirect  in- 
fluence of  the  reigning  strife  of  nations.  At  the 
time  of  which  we.  write,  or  rather  a  short  while 
before  that  time,  for  we  must  retrograde  to  about 
six  months  before  Du  Guesclin's  invasion,  there 
lived,  in  a  strange  old  house,  a  goblin  looking 
place,  where  bats  and  owls  alone  ought  to  have 
resided,  and  spirits  kept  their  revels,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  girls  the  sun  ever  shone  on. 

"Angeliqne  de  St.  R^n6'*  was  fitly  named; 
angels  must  have  breathed  on  her  at  birth,  and 
given  her  their  own  pure  nature.  Even  as  a  child 
the  loveliness  of  her  temper  and  disposition  was 
apparent,  and  as  she  grew  to  womanhood,  age 
seemed  to  perfect  that  which  early  youth  had 
promised. 

Nature  seemed  to  think  she  had  done  enough  for 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  H6n6,  in  bestowing  this 
one  matchless  daughter  on  them,  fot  no  other 
children  blessed  (as  it  is  generally  said)  their  union. 
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Whetber  tnj  otheirs  would  htfo  been  considered  a 
blessing  bj  tbem  or  not  is  doabtfal.  They  were 
Tcrj  far  from  rich,  althongh  thej  hid  plenty  for 
themsdTes  and  Angelique, — quite  enough — and 
perhaps  a  littie,  but  only  a  liilie,  to  spare.  But 
what  wair  quits  enough  for  four,  i.e,  themsel? es, 
ADgelique»  and  a  servant,  would  have  been  barefy 
enough  for  more  than  four — and  not  neariy  enough 
for  a  suooessif  e  raee  of  little  R6n^,  with  their  ne- 
cessary appendages  of  nursemaids  and  attendants ; 
so,  under  these  circumstances,  the  progenitor  Ren^ 
came  to  the  wise  conclusion  that  the  greatest 
blessing  any  forthcoming  children  could  bestow  was 
by  just  keeping  away. 

ScTenteen  years  of  sunny  life,  (for  Angelique's 
was  a  sunny  life)  flew  by,  and  then  came  an  un- 
expected tnal  for  her  parents;  for  Angelique's  blue 
eyes  rested  on  the  handsome  face  of  the  young  Jos^ 
de  Quetteville,  and  A  ngeliqueV  willing  ear  listened 
to  certain  whispers  which  he  poured  into  it,  some 
nonsense  about  love,  and  marriage,  and  such  like 
folly,  at  which,  of  course,  she  ought  to  haye  felt 
annoyed  and  distressed,  but  at  which  she  seemed 
Tcry  much  pleased,  and  to  them  her  clear  blue 
eyes  and  parted  lips  seemed  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reply. 

She  was  a  very  bad  girl  certainly,  to  go  and  fall 
in  love  in  that  unpremeditated  way,  wilbont  even 
telling  her  parents  she  meant  to  do  such  a  thing, 
and  asking  their  leave ;  a  very  bad  girl  indeed;  and 
perhaps  Jos^  thought  so  too,  for  as  they  walked 
through  the  deep  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  their 
house  was  situated,  he  told  her  he  must  speak  to 
her  parents  and  ask  their  consent,  not  to  his  loving 
her — he  had  forgotten  all  about  that,  but  to  his 
carrying  her  away  with  him,  and  transforming  her 
from  a  simple  child,  into  an  important  married 
woman — a  matron. 

Angelique  was  awe  struck  at  the  notion,  and 
she  looked  very  steadily  at  a  wild  rose,  which  was 
bending  towards  her  from  the  hedge  and  asking  to 
be  plucked  ;  and  as  Jos^  looked  where  she  looked, 
(for  even  his  looks  seemed  unconsciously  to  run  in 
the  same  direction  as  hers,)  and  his  glance  fell  on 
the  flower,  he  fancied  Angelique  must  have  turned 
thief,  and  stolen  from  that  pale  rose  the  blush 
which  dwelt  on  her  own  cheek. 

After  a  few  hours  of  resolution,  he  summoned 
up  courage  to  go  through  the  dreadful  ordeal  of 
confiding  his  wishes  respecting  Angelique  to 
Madame.  It  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  do ;  if  it  had 
been  any  one  but  Angelique,  he  fancied  he  would 
not  have  cared  so  much — but  to  have  to  say  he 
loved  her,  and  wished  to  marry  Aer,  why  it  was 
nothing  less  than  dreadful. 

And  Madame  made  it  still  more  dreadful  by  the 
way  she  took  the  intimation ;  for  she  pushed  the 
table  near  which  she  sat  away  from  her,  and  then, 
with  both  hands  pbced  on  her  knees,  she  sat  staring 
as  if  poor  Jos^  had  been  a  burglar,  or  a  murderer,  or 
any  other  wild  beast  who  had  just  made  some 
horrible  confession. 

"Mais—dame,  "she  cried"  what  do  Ihear? 


you  want  to  marry  AngdiqueP  the  baby  Angelique  !** 
and  the  old  woman  laughed  so  provokingly.  Jos^ 
wished  she  had  been  a  man,  and  unconnected  with 
Angelique,  that  he  might  huave  knocked  her  down, 
as  a  safety  valve  for  hu  excited  feelings.  But  she 
was  not  a  man,  she  was  the  mother  of  Angelique^ 
and  he  could  not  enter  into,  a  pugilistic  encounter 
with  her,  so  he  stood  b^ore  her  looking  very 
fooUsh ;  very  wretdied,  and  very  uncomfortable, 
and  thinking  that  he  would  like  to  creep  under  the 
table  or  any  where  else,  and  hide  himself  until  the 
interview  were  over. 

But  all  this  time,  Madame  had  not  said  either 
"  no"  or  **  yes"  to  his  demand,  and  he  wanted 
either  the  one  or  the  other ;  so  he  trotted  up  his 
courage  to  the  stumbling  block  again,  gave  it  a 
kick,  and  over  it  went  with  a  bound,  and  carried 
him  right  into  the  middle  of  the  portentous  question. 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  child  or  not^  Madame  ?** 

And  Madame  leant  a  little  bit  more  forwaid  on 
her  chair,  pressed  her  hands  a  little  bit  more  firmly 
on  her  knees,  and  stared  at  him  (at  least  so  he 
thought)  much  more  fixedly  in  the  face,  as  she  de- 
liberately 'refused. 

"No,  Monsieur"  she  said,  "  Angelique  is  a 
wicked  girl,  to  go  and  listen  to  you  about  such 
things  ;'aud  you  must  h'lve  taken  great  pains  to  make 
her  so  bad,  for  I  am  sure  she  would  not  haye  let  any 
one  else  talk  to  her  so,  (Jos^  was  glad  to  hear 
/Aaf).  Marry  her  indeed !  such  a  child  !  why 
Monsieur,  she  is  hardly  out  of  her  cradle  !'* 

And  Madame  puffed  and  panted  like  an  enraged 
grampus. 

"  Marry !  eh !  mon  Dieu  I  what  next  ?"  yon  ahouhl 
think  of  her  age  Monsieur,  before  you  talk  such 
nonsense ;  but  you  are  only  a  boy  yourself. 

Jos^  de  Quetteville  felt  very  much  offended; 
and  suggested  that  he  had  reached  the  mature  age 
of  twenty-three,  while  Angelique  was  sevenieen. 

"  And  if  she  is  seventeen,  Monsieur,"  the  old 
lady  continued  "  what  of  that  ?  I  was  fortj  when 
I  married  her  father,  and  he  was  but  one  year 
younger.  That  was  something  like  a  marriage ; 
people  of  a  decent,  sober  age ;  but  seventeen  and 
twenty  three  1  Qiace  1  I  will  go  for  her  father,  and 
let  him  talk  to  you ;  and  away  ske  went,  aad  very 
soon  returned  with  the  pere  de  St.  R6nL  "  There," 
and  she  pointed  to  her  husband,  "  I  have  told  him 
what  you  meant — now,  listen  to  what  he  says. 

Poor  Jos^  raised  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  his 
father-in-law,  as  he  hoped  he  would  become,  ex- 
pecting to  see  thero,  ire  and  refusal,  and  eyeiy- 
thing  disagreeable  ;  but  instead  of  these  there  was 
a  merry  twinkle  in  the  old  man*s  eye,  whick  en- 
couraged him. 

"  So  you  want  to  marry  Angelique.'' 

The  unhappy  Jos6  began  to  stammer  out  an 
assent,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  Madame. 

"  So  sinful  of  her  to  fall  in  love  with  a  young 
man." 

"  Would  you  have  her  fall  in  love  with  an  old 
one,  ma/emme  ?**  a^d  ^he^erry  twinkle  of  the  eye 
continued.         "      '^'  '^^ 
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"Ton  are  a  sillj»  Bapiiste ;  wlij  most  ahe  fall  m 
IoTe>irith  anj  roan?  *' 

"  Because  she  could  not  verj  well  fall  iu  We 
"with  a  woman,  good  wife ;  did  yon  do  it  ?  '* 

"  Baptiste,  you  are  a  very  idiot. " 

'*  Then  unfit  to  decide  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion— 80  let  us  send  for  Angelique  and  hear  what 
she  says.  Angelique*' — and  he  called  so  loud  that 
she  came  runnbg  down  the  oreakiug  old  stairs, 
making  them  groan  and  grumble  as  if  they  hated 
her  for  not  being  as  antediluvian  as  themselves. 

**0m,  mom  pert " — but  her  light  step  seemed 
spell- bound,  as  her  eye  fell  on  Josd. 

"Angelique,"  it  was  the  old  lady  who  spoke. 

^  Angelique,  you  are  a  sinful  child,  you  have 
listened  to  the  words  of  that  bad  youth ;  tell  him 
to  begone,  and  trouble  you  no  more.*' 

But  Angelique  told  him  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
she  did  not  speak,  but  her  eye  just  wandered  in 
search  of  her  father,  and,  in  wandering,  for  one 
moment  rested  on  the  face  of  Josd  as  he  leant 
against  the  wall,  so  silent  and  so  sad — and  tears 
dimmed  those  blue  orbs  as  they  met  his,  and  a 
k)ok  passed  from  them  which  said  "  fear  not,  Josd, 
I  will  never  say  that — fear  not,  Jos6." 

"  Come«  Angelique,  speak  and  say  as  your  mother 
bids,  or  if  your  silly  child's  heart  smarts  at  that 
sajing— why  say  something  else;  but  speak, child,  at 
any  rate.  Bid  Monsieur  de  Qutleville  go  or  stay ; 
Come  hither^  my  child,  and  say  what  shall 
he  do?" 

"iVb*  fcre^''  but  she   could  get  no  further 

"WeU" 

"rwteUhim" 

"What?  to  go?'* 

"  No,  oh  no,  not  that  mm  ptre,  " 

"To  stay,  then?*' 

She  hid  her  face  on  her  father's  shoulder. 

"Here,  monsieur,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  the 
trembling  hand  of  Angelique  in  that  of  Josd  — 
"here,  I  only  give  the  hand,  the  heart,  I  sec,  you 
have  taken  already.  Value  it.  Monsieur,  as  it 
deserves  to  be  valued,  and  then  old  Baptbte  will 
never  regret  the  day  when  Josd  de  Quetteville 
sought  and  won  the  pearl,  Angelique.  Now,  good 
wife,  'tis  no  use  scolding,  just  take  it  well  We 
conld  not  expect  her  to  live  always  with  us,  here, 
m  the  old  house.  '  Kind  will  to  kind.'  Love 
goes  forward,  not  back ;  so  take  it  well — take  it 
well!" 

Angelique  and  Joed  then  were,  as  it  is  termed, 
"  engaged  ;*'  but  they  were  not  to  be  married  for 
many  a  bug  month.  Madame  was  resolute  on 
this  point. 

"Not  for  one  whole  year.  Monsieur.  Leave 
her  to  me  one  more  year ;  you  will  then  have  her 
all  your  life  besides.'' 

Thus,  therefore,  was  it  to  be.  One  whole  year. 
People  talk  of  time  as  if  they  could  order  the 
events  of  time.  Little  thought  the  assembled 
group  of  that  room,  that  ere  the  year  had  passed, 
or  even  half  that  year,  a  large  and  warlike  force 


should  reach  the  island,  and  carry  fear  and  trem- 
bling misery  where  happy  peace  erewhile  had  dwelt. 
Yet,  so  it  was.  Scarcely  three  moons  had  passed 
before  Du  Guesclin,  with  his  glittering  band  of 
warriors  stood  before  the  Castle  of  Gouray. 

We  have  noticed  how  bravely  that  castle  was 
defended,  but  we  did  not  tell  of  one,  among  that 
little  baud  of  soldiers,  who  was  foremost  in  each 
attack,  first  to  brave  each  startling  danger.  That 
one  was  Jos^  de  Quetteville. 

"  Angelique,  my  life,  ray  own  love*  you  would 
not  have  me  a  poltroon.  Look  up,  sweet  one,  and 
bid  me  from  your  side.  Should  Jos6  be  dallying 
here  when  his  companions  are  armed  and  belted  to 
repel  the  foe.  Angelique,  I  were  unworthy  of 
thee  could  it  be  so.** 

She  hung  on  his  arm,  as  she  looked  into  his 
face, — 

"  Jos^,  you  will  take  care  of  your  dear  life,  for 
the  sake  of  poor  Angelique." 

He  kissed  his  answer,  as  with  an  almost  waver- 
ing heart  he  tore  himself  from  her. 

Day  after  day  brought  but  increased  anxiety, 
for  the  French  carried  on  the  warfare  fiercely,  and 
the  garrison  of  Gouray  held  death  to  be  preferable 
to  submission.  Then  it  was  that  a  horrid  whisper 
floated  on  the  air,  and  that  whisper  included  the 
fearful  name  pf  "  famine." 

Now  poor  Angelique  sobbed,  and  prayed,  and 
sobbed  again,  as  she  listened  to  the  sad  rumour. 
When  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  birds  sang 
in  the  clear  air,  her  heart  was  sore  and  weary,  for 
she  thought  of  Jos^— there,  in  that  old  fortress, 
starving— dying,  perchance  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  sad  warfare,  he  might  have  been  beside 
her,  walking  in  the  sunshine  and  listening  to  the 
birds ;  and  when  the  night  came  she  still  thought 
of  him,  and  trembled  at  the  fate  which  she  fancied 
might  be  his. 

But  one  sorrow  only  gave  way  for  another. 
Famine,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  did  what 
the  soldiers  of  Du  Guesclin  could  not  do— com- 
pelled the  little  garrison  to  capitulate.  We  have 
mentioned  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Jos^  de 
Quetteville  was  named  as  one  of  their  hostages. 

Angelique  could  not  understand  all  these  ques- 
tions of  terms  and  hostages,  but  she  understood 
one  thing,  poor  child ! — that  Jos^  was  going  away 
from  her,  with  those  horrible  soldiers,  who  had 
been  doing  so  much  mischief,  causing  so  much 
misery ;  and  the  thonght  almost  broke  her  heart. 

"He  will  never  come  back,"  she  said,  "never, 
never  1" 

They  told  her  that  he  would,  that  he  must ;  but 
she  shook  her  head,  and  did  not  believe  them. 

The  French  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  Jos^ 
went  with  them,  and  Angelique  was  alone.  Day 
by  day  her  cheek  became  paler  and  thinner,  and 
her  eyes  looked  so  large  and  unnaturally  bright 
with  eagerness  and  anxiety.  Her  parents  saw 
how  she  was  suffering,  and  even  Madame  now, 
would  have  given  all  she  had  to  recall  Jos^.  But 
it  was  too  late. 
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Weak,  and  pale,  and  ill,  Angeliqae  ooald  only 
be  carried  from  the  grim  old  boose  to  the  neigh- 
bouring field,  from  whence  the  sea,  and,  on  a  clear 
daj,  the  coast  of  France  was  visible.  There 
she  would  lie,  thinking  of  Jose — of  him,  and  him 
onlj. 

She  was  lying  thas  one  day — so  sad  and  deso- 
late— when  she  noticed,  or  thought  she  noticed, 
something  on  the  distant  horizon,  which  looked 
like  a  fleet  o(  ships.  Her  father  was  standing  be- 
side her,  and  she  pointed  out  what  she  obsenred 
to  him. 

"  Can  it  be^  that  England's  king  has,  indeed,  sent 
his  squadron  to  our  aid  P  Fray  heaven  it  be  so, 
mon  p6re." 

Baptiste  was  afraid  of  encouraging  hopes  which 
might  be  disappomted ;  so  he  rather  discouraged 
the  idea.  The  cheek  of  his  child  became  paler  as 
he  spoke ;  and  he  felt  almost  inclined  to  give 
false  hopes,  rather  thau  none. 

The  daylight  was  now  fading  fast,  as  fast  as  the 
light  of  life  in  that  fait  girl 

"  Nay,  mon  p6re,  let  me  rest  here  a  little 
longer,  the  evening  is  so  warm." 

"But  the  air  is  becoming  chill,  Angelique,  and 
that  cough — that  frightful  cough.  I  would  carry 
you  in  at  once,  my  darling — at  once,  Angelique.'* 

But  she  pleaded  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer — only  one  quarter  of  an  hour. 

How  often  does  the  "  only  one  "  in  life  destroy, 
or  injure,  or  mar! — thus  was  it  now.  While 
they  had  been  speaking  dark  clouds  had  risen  from 
the  horizon,  dark  and  storm -charged  clouds,  which 
now  began  to  fall  in  large  and  heavy  drops. 

** Angelique!  let  me  take  thee  in  my  arms 
quickly,  my  dear  child ;  this  heavy  rain  will  soak 
through  thy  light  clothing.  Angelique — my  old 
limbs  are  ingrate  to  me  now,  not  to  move  more 
quickly  with  so  dear  a  burthen.  Angelique — my 
dear  one.     Oh,  that  fearful  cough." 

And  well  it  might  be  called  "fearful;""  for  the 
paroxysm  almost  choked  her.  Her  father  stopped. 
The  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents ;  bat  there 
was  another  torrent  now  more  dreadful  than  the 
rain,  on  which  the  wretched  father's  eyes  were 
fixed.  A  crimson  stream  came  from  the  young 
girl's  mouth,  falling  over  the  pearly  chin,  the  neck, 
the  dress,  the  hands — slowly,  like  some  insidious 
reptile,  creeping  thence,  and  dragging  the  weak 
life  in  its  tndl.  And  her  dim  eyes! — dim  from 
exhaustion — fixed  first  on  the  distant  sea,  then 
turned  to  her  father's  face. 

"  Angelique  !**  and  he  tried  to  lift  her  in  his 
arms  again,  and  carry  her  towards  her  home ;  but 
the  movement  only  made  the  dull  red  stream  the 
larger.  Still,  to  keep  her  there  in  that  drenching 
shower  was  certain  death  ;  to  take  her  on — 
scarcely  less  certain  death  :  destruction  in  either 
path! 

Nerving  himself  to  the  utmost  he  once  more 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  at  length  reached  the 
house.  Her  mother  was  watching,  waiting,  looking 
anxiously  for  her,  and  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 


her — her  ghastly  face  and  blood-stained  i 
she  read  at  a  glance  her  child's  fate. 

All  night  long  they  watched  her  feeble  breathing 
— and  when  the  doctor  who  had  tended  her  canae, 
they  looked  on  his  face  as  a  page  of  dntiny  vhich 
they  would  scan — and  scan,  and  read — a  \Amck 
page  of  destiny,  with  hopelessness,  and  grief,  and 
bereavement  only  too  plainly  written. 

She  lingered  until  the  morning,  and  then  she 
sank  into  her  long  and  peaceful  slumber  Bat  now 
wild  shouts  of  joy  ring  on  the  air,  nearer  and 
nearer  they  come,  telling  so  sadly  in  that  old 
house.  Nearer — and  nearer  still — up  to  the  Tciy 
door — those  mocking  shouts ! 

"  Monsieur  Baptiste  !  Mademoiselle !  Great 
news — a  rescue — from  England !  Monsieur  Joa^ 
is  even  now  returning  to  greet  ye  all  agmn.** 

"  To  greet  ye  all !"  To  greet  death  and  sorrow. 
To  see  the  bright  face  he  had  dreamt  of  as  smiling 
her  glad  welcome,  pale,  and  cold,  and  still.  To 
listen  for  the  dear  young  voice,  and  hear  nothing 
but  his  own  as  he  wildly  called  on  her :  this  was 
the  fate  of  Jos^  de  Quetteville — the  fate  which 
war  had  given  him. 

And  at  last  he  came.  He  knew  there  was 
something  wrong — something  sadly  amiss ;  bat  he 
did  not  know  the  truth ;  none  had  the  heart  to  tdl 
him  that;  so  he  went  to  the  old  house — went  up 
the  old  stairs — went  into  the  chamber  of  bis 
promised  bride — and  there  she  lay  before  him,  a 
smile  on  her  sweet  face  even  in  death ;  bat  the 
wild  rose  must  have  come  and  claimed  its  blush 
again,  for  it  was  not  on  her  pale  cheek — tAai  was 
as  pale  as  marble. 

Years  passed  on,  but  Angelique  was  not  for- 
gotten. Beep  lines  grew  in  the  faces  of  b^  poor 
old  parents — lines  of  sorrow  as  well  as  age.  And 
Jos6 !  he  could  no  longer  bear  to  live  without  her, 
so  he  left  the  island,  and  sought  occupation — dis- 
traction, in  England. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  "VT.,  Mount  Orgueil 
Castle,  through  the  treachery  of  its  governor,  and 
at  the  instigation  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  was  given 
up  to  a  Frenchman,  the  Count  de  Maulevrier,  who, 
undertaking  to  espouse  the  failing  fortunes  of  the 
English  king,  received  this  guerdon  as  his  recom- 
pense. He  was,  however,  but  badly  received  in 
Jersey ;  his  'authority  disputed,  his  government 
disliked.  After  six  years  he  was  driven  thenoe,  to 
the  evident  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  recognised 
in  Sir  Richard  de  Harlestan  (the  emissary  of  the 
succeeding  monarch,  Edward  IV.)  their  welcome 
deliverer  from  a  thraldom  which  had  become  too 
irksome  for  endurance. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  French  made 
another  unsuccessful  attempt,  to  conquer  Jersej. 
and  landing  at  Boulay  Bay,  on  its  northern  coast, 
were  easUy  and  quickly  repulsed. 

Elizabeth  of  England,  with  her  customary 
energy  and  forethought,  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  seems  to  h^ve  directed  her  attention 
peculiarly  to  the  defences  of  Jersey.  At  her 
desire,  the  fortress  of  Mount  Org«eil  was  iiispecie4r 
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and  being  pronounced  untenable,  from  the  very 
fact  of  its  being  commanded  hy  the  adjacent  hill, 
a  new  site  for  a  castle  was  sought  and  found  on 
the  rock  in  8t.  Aubin's  Baj,  where  stood  the 
remains  of  the  old  Abbey  of  St.  Helier.  There,  in 
obedience  to  the  Queen's  orders,  the  new  building 
was  erected,  or  rather  the  erection  was  commenced, 
for  it  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  Charles 
n.,  in  1670. 

Thb  is  the  Castle  which,  taking  its  name  from 
its  foundress,  is  now  called  Elizabeth  Castle ;  it 
defends  the  harbour  completely  on  the  one  side, 
while  Fort  Regent  commands  it  on  the  other.  In 
1650,  Charles  II.,  together  with  his  brother  James, 
resided  for  some  time  in  Elizabeth  Castle.  He 
made  several  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  island ;  he  organised  the  militia, 
forming  them  into  separate  regiments,  instead  of 
leaving  them  as  they  had  been  organised,  in  inde- 
pendent parochial  companies,  and  he  granted  the 
islanders  a  small  duty  on  spirits,  to  enable  them 
to  build  or  improve  the  harbour  of  St.  Helier. 


Jersey,  at  that  time,  was  very  loyal,  and  the 
monarch  was  looked  on  with  reverence,  received 
with  affection.  Unlike  himself,  he  seems  to  have 
merited  this  affection,  for  we  are  told  that  he  left 
"  a  fair  and  favourable  character**  in  the  island. 
The  French  still  at  times  made  various  attacks, 
but  these  seem  to  have  diminished  in  Importance, 
until  they  finally  ceased  in  1781.  This  was  the 
date  of  the  last  invasion  Jersey  had  to  withstand. 
After  this  year  the  inhabitants  were  left  in  peace 
to  till  their  land,  and  improve  their  island.  From 
this  date  the  history  becomes  uneventful.  War- 
fare had  ceased,  for  th^  peace  of  1793  placed  us 
on  a  more  friendly  footing  with  France,  and  hence 
all  aggression  from  that  quarter  was  over.  But, 
although  eitemal  hostility  was  past,  inteinal 
discord  prevailed.  The  Ghovemors  of  the  island 
instituted  arbitrary  and  upopular  measures,  at 
which  the  inhabitants  murmured ;  but  these  dis- 
sensions, being  merely  local,  were,  although  harass- 
ing to  those  engaged  in  them,  trifling  and  unim- 
portant in  their  nature. 
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It  has  been  said  by  carping  foreigners  that,  despite 
our  widely  spread  supremacy  on  land  and  sea,  we 
are  not  *'  a  military  nation ;"  and,  while  deploring 
our  misfortunes,  we  must  have  owned  often  that 
they  resulted  in  our  shortcomings  in  this  respect. 
We  do  not  assert  that  our  soldiers  are  deficient  in 
gallantry,  or  all  our  generals  m  mind.  We  do 
not  for  a  moment  imagine,  with  the  memories  of 
Alma,  Inkermann,  and  Sebastopol  thick  upon  us — 
with  the  heroism  of  the  gallant  Havelock  staring 
ns  ia  the  face— if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  use  of 
a  strong  figure — that  the  old  Fatherland  is  in- 
capable of  producing  gallant  soldiers  and  keen- 
eyed  generals  to  vie  with  the  best  blood  of  olden 
times.  But  we  do  say  that  the  whole  system  of 
onr  army  is  "  rotten  at  the  core ;"  though,  indeed, 
we  have  seen  in  some  cases,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
that  it  is  as  "a  goodly  apple,*'  fair  to  look  upon, 
even  while  evil  influences  are  undermining  its 
strength,  and  sapping  its  very  vitals.  To  the 
Purchase  System  we  would  especially  point,  as  the 
unworthy  relic  of  a  bygone  time  when  commissions 
were  sold  to  aristocratic  children  crying  in  their 
cradles — when,  as  a  veritable  legend  of  Joe 
Miller  informs  us,  it  was  passible  for  a  youn^ 
ffenilemen  of  four  ifean  of  age  to  hold  a  commimon 
in  His  Majesty*s  ^service  higher  than  that  allowed 
to  a  grey-headed  veteran  who  had  seen  a  hundred 
fights.  That  "  right  merry  jest"  of  Joe  Miller  is 
paralleled  by  the  pay  of  young  Napoleon,  in  the 
French  Guards,  who  is  always  absent  on  leave 
with  his  family. 

Times  have  indeed  changed  since  that  interest- 
ing episode  in  the  noble  lordUng's  life ;  but  still 


that  system,  though  greatly  modified,  flourishes  in 
spite  of  common  sense  and  common  justice. 
Merit,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  isolated 
instances,  is  no  match  for  Mammon  at  the  Horse 
Guards.  Gold  is  more  prompt  than  steel — family 
interest  than  tried  services  ;  and  so,  from  day  to 
day,  we  hear  of  men  serving  their  country  for 
long,  weary  years — say  twenty-three,  as  in  the 
case  of  heroic  Havelock — as  subalterns,  while  the 
Hon.  Augustus  Fitsnoodle  is  a  general,  who  has 
spent  his  time  pleasantly  at  a  London  club,  inno- 
cent of  gunpowder  and  unacquainted  with  any 
"  grape,*'  save  that  of  the  vine. 

Ought  these  things  so  to  be?  Ought  the 
deserving  officer,  because  he  is  poor,  to  rank 
below  the  idle  and  inefficient  officer,  because  he  is 
rich  P  Ought  there  to  be  a  golden  key  to  military 
distinction?  should  the  portals  of  Glory  be 
deaf  to  the  **  open-sesame*^  of  all  comers  who 
cannot  show  a  long  purse,  and  a  good  credit  at 
Cox  and  Ghreenwood's  ? 

"  No  !**  is  the  response  of  every  right  thinking 
man;  and  "  No !*'  will  be  reiterated  till  the  whole 
system  of  promotion  by  purchase,  with  its  con- 
comitant heartaches  for  the  deserving,  and  indul- 
gences for  the  incompetent,  be  swept  away.  We 
saw  in  the  Crimean  war  how  officials  bungled,  and 
commanders  blundered ;  we  talked  then  of  putting 
"  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,**  and — didn't. 
We  heard  of  green  coffee  being  sent  out  to  the 
Crimea  without  mills  to  grind  it — of  hospitals 
without  drugs,  and  doctors  without  discretion ;  of 
that  terrible  lazar-house  at  Scutari,  where,  in  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ,  our  "  people  perished  like 
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slieep  for  lack  of  knowledge*' — and  yet  that 
modern  Moloch — Routine — at  whose  slirino,  OTcr 
and  oyer  again,  Red  Tape  has  immolated  so  many 
of  England's  best  and  bravest,  still  sits  paramount 
in  WhitehalL  We  are  now  engaged  in  the  great 
struggle  of  ciyilisation  against  barbarism.  "  The 
dark  places  of  the  earth/'  says  the  Psalmist, ''  are 
full  of  cruelty" — and  sadly  do  we  think  upon 
Cawnpore.  Still,  day  by  day,  do  we  see  young 
gentlemen  paying  £450  for  the  honour  of  serving 
the  Queen,  and  being  shot  through  the  head,  as 
ensigns  in  H.M.  service.  Still,  day  by  day,  do 
we  bear  of  other  young  gentlemen  burning  to 
avenge  their  batchered  countrymen,  and  to  distin- 
guish themselves — men,  perhaps,  with  every 
qualification  for  such  work—doomed  to  sigh  away 
their  energies  and  indignation  together  here  at 
home,  because,  forsooth,  they  wish  to  serve  their 
country,  and  the  Horse  Guards  authorities  demand, 
ere  the  gratification  of  such  wish — £450  ster- 
Ibig! 

The  system  of  purchase  is  a  ifei€  noir  to  every 
man  willing  to  enter  the  army,  but  lacking  ade- 
quate means  to  push  his  promotion,  should  he  buy  his 
first  commb&ion.  The  comparatively  poor,  however 
talented,  young  gentleman  knows  that,  even  though 
he  could  purdiase  an  ensigncy,  he  would,  under 
the  present  system,  be  a  Tantalus  in  a  red  coat  all 
his  life ;  he  would  associate  with  gentlemen — he 
is  a  gentleman  himself;  he  would  see  the  man, 
who  yesterday  ranked  below  him,  promoted  over 
his  head  by  purchase  to-morrow ;  and  thus  the  life 
of  such  an  one  would  be  one  sad  story,  so  common 
now-a-days  as  wellnigh  to  pall  upon  John  BnlPs 
ear,  of  self-denial  and  self-contempt.  To  the 
rustic  aspirant  after  military  laurels — to  the  lowly 
bom  youth  who  leaves  the  plough  to  follow  the 
drum — this  system  is  a  cruel  injustice  also.  The 
height  of  the  ambition  of  the  latter  must  generally 
stop  with  the  envied  rank  of  serjeant-major— that 
rank  he  may  reach  by  untiring  energy,  good 
conduct,  and  well  directed  ability.  He  may  know 
regimental  drill  better  than  any  adjutant ;  he  may 
be  decorated  with  medals ;  he  may  have  looked 
death  in  tlie  face  many  times  without  flinching, 
but  seldom  is  such  an  one  promoted  to  be  a  com- 
missioned officer ;  and,  if  he  be,  he  has  no  money 

lie  cannot  purchase  further,  and  is  therefore 

subjected  to  the  constantly  recurring  mortification 
of  seeing  beardless  boys,  fresh  from  their  mothers* 
apronstrings,  placed  over  his  head,  because  their 
papas  can  purchase  for  them  that  which  he  cannot 
buy  with  his  own  gallant  blood.  Napoleon  told 
us  long  ago  that  we  were  a  "  nation  of  shopkeepers" 
— we  are.  We  set  up  a  golden  calf,  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  worshippers.  We  make  everything 
venal.  We  sell  the  cure  of  souls — we  advertise 
in  our  journals  the  sale  of  "next  presentation"  to 
"  valuable  livings,  incumbent  aged  80,"  etc.,  etc. ; 
we  believe  in  quack  medicines — we  sell  them,  or 
buy  them ;  we  sell  to  the  aspirant  for  military 
fame,  and  the  delight  of  strutting  in  scarlet,  a 
commission ;  we  pocket  the  money,  and  prate  of 


our  patriotism.  We  are,  moreover,  inconsiatenty 
even  to  absurdity.  We  see  veterans  in  the  streets, 
and  carpet  knights  in  high  places ;  we  bnngle  over 
that  which  is,  and  imagiue  that  which  is  not.  We 
allow  a  sense  of  false  security  to  lull  our  armies 
to  sleep  in  India ;  we  see  the  torch  lighting—  then 
lighted;  we  look  on  with  folded  hands,  till  the 
panic  comes,  and  the  avenger  is  abroad  in  the  land. 
Then  we  institute  a  day  of  universal  hnmiliatbn, 
and  pray  bitterly  in  our  sorrow  to  our  All-merciful 
Father  to  help  us,  who,  in  our  blindness,  woald  not 
help  ourselves.  The  dust  of  many  yeara*  ni^lect 
of  right,  and  encouragement  of  wrong,  lies  at  our 
door.  Common  sense  will,  let  us  hope,  sweep  it 
away;  for,  in  truth,  just  now  it  behoves  as  to 
"  set  our  house  in  order." 

But  we  are  running  on  too  fast  perhaps.  We 
shall  be  asked,  what  we  propose.  We  shall  answer, 
in  the  first  place,  the  aboliti(m  of  promotion  by 
purchase  in  any  rank.  Of  conrse,  with  reference 
to  those  officers  now  holding  commissions  obtained 
by  purchase,  the  promotion  of  others,  by  merit 
solely,  would,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  be  an  injustice, 
unless  provided  for.  That  such  provision  ought  to  be 
made  is  reasonable ;  that  the  system,  whereunder 
such  officers  obtained  purchased  commissions,  ought 
to  be  aboUshed,  is  equally  so.  Again,  we  wouhi 
wish  to  see  the  army — the  Army — and  nothing 
more.  We  would  not  have  it  a  school  for  idle 
and  dissipated  young  men  to  Icam  how  quickly 
debt  can  be  contracted,  or  money  spent.  It 
should  be  the  profession  of  a  life,  which  it  would 
be,  if  it  were  trody  a  profession,  whereby  alone  a 
gentleman  could  live,  and  not  the  recreation  of  a 
few  years.  We  are  aware  that  great  reductions 
have  been  made  in  mess  expenditure  of  late,  and 
that  the  officer's  pay  has  been  raised ;  but  we  also 
know  that,  even  now,  it  is  difficult  for  a  subaltern 
to  live  upon  his  pay ;  and  absurd,  without  refer- 
ence to  a  few  exceptions,  if  without  monej,  or 
great  family  iitterest,  to  expect  to  rise  by  merit 
solely,  when  Mammon  stands  as  a  grim  barrier 
between  men  and  the  objects  of  ambition.  The 
recruiting  serjeant  tells  his  auditors  that  each, 
should  he  enlist,  is  "  certain  of  coming  b&ok  aa 
officer."  Do  they  believe  him  P  They  would  in 
France.  The  walls  at  the  Horse  Guards  are 
placarded  with  offers  of  bounty  to  men  enlisting, 
and  a  promise  to  the  effect  that,  whenever  aaj  of 
them  attains  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer,  he 
will  be  presented  by  the  Queen,  if  in  the  infantry, 
with  £100,  if  in  the  cavab-y,  with  £150,  to  purchase 
his  new  outfit.  And  Hodge,  with  a  broad  grin  on 
his  honest  face,  walks  by  with  a  chuckle  of  sar- 
casm, for  he  knows  that  the  £100  and  £150  is  ail  a 
humbug;  that  his  chance  is  poor,  indeed,  of 
obtaining  a  commission ;  and  that,  if  he  does,  be 
will  never  in  all  human  probability  rise  higher  than 
the  first  grade  whereat  commissions  b^in.  We 
shall  be  told  by  the  advocates — which,  for  the 
sake  of  common  sense,  we  hope  are  few — of  this 
present  system,  tliat«Mi^of  our  most  distinguished 
generals   came   from  the  ranks.     How  manyf 
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Caa  yon  give  us  even  a  fair  fractional  per  centage  ? 
Many  a  "  mate  inglorious'*  Havelock,  in  embryo, 
may  now  be  weanog  oorporaFs  stripes ;  see  him 
decorated  with  medals,  praise  his  gallantry,  try  to 
persuade  him  that,  some  day,  he  will  be  ''an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,"  and  let  the  horse-  laugh 
your  'prophecy  will  e?oke  be  its  own  refutation. 
The  evil  workings  of  promotion  by  purchase  will 
be  better  manifested  in  the  following  statement  of 
facts  than  by  any  dry  disquisition  of  our  own, 
perhaps. 

lu  1855,  Major  Keed,  then  Member  for  Abing- 
don, alluded  to  a  case  in  point,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  during  a  debate  relative  to  the  system 
of  promotion  existing  in  the  British  Army.  The 
facts  of  that  case,  under  the  signature  of  "  The 
Officer  alluded  to  by  Major  Beed,**  appeared  in  one 
of  the  papers  of  the  day  in  a  letter,  an  extract 
from  which  we  hereto  append.  The  officer  in 
question  entered  the  54th  Regiment  in  May,  1829. 
Comment  is  scarcely  needed  on  the  following 
mekncholy  setting  forth  of  blighted  prospects  and 
official  bjustice.  We  doubt  not  there  are  many 
such  cases  ;  however,  let  all  read  aud  judge  for 
themselves,  without  taking  our  word  for  more  than 
it  is  worth  :  — 

In  Jane,  1830,  a  tteancy  occarred  among  the  Lieuteoants 
which  he  was  not  aUowed  to  pnrchase ;  bat  an  ensign  from 
aoother  regimeat  obtained  it.  He  did  not  obtaia  his 
ItMteoaney  for  two  yeara  afterwards,  haTiag  lost  five  steps 
in  his  regiment  thereby.  He  retarned  to  England  in  1840, 
and  became  First  Lieatenant  for  porchase  in  184;1.  Owing 
to  cireamstances,  which  it  is  annecessaiy  to  enter  into,  he 
was  porehased  over  by  six  Lieutenants,  who  respectively 
estered  the  regiment  three,  foar,  seven, eight,  and  nine  years 
nbseqaent  to  the  time  he  did.  la  seventceo  years  he 
obtaioed  his  company  without  porchase.  After  serving 
tweoty.flve  years,  he  applied  to  the  Horse  Qnards  for  pro- 
notion,  sapported  by  very  strong  testimonials  from  officers 
of  nmk.  The  usual  aoswer  was  returned — viz.,  •*  noted," 
hot  no  hope  could  be  held  out.  lu  Jane,  1850,  a  general 
army  promotion  took  place,  in  which  he  saw  113  Captmnt 
prmotedf  96  of  whom  noere  Aujwuon  in  lengik  of  terviee. 

Seeing,  therefore,  no  prospect  of  rising  in  his  profession, 
and  only  occupying  the  same  position  that  he  would  have 
done  had  he  entered  his  regiment  ten  years  subseqaent  to 
the  time  he  did,  he  retired  from  active  service. 

Soeh  is  the  outline  of  an  officer's  career,  and,  notwith- 
itandiiig  the  liigh  authority  of  Colonal  Lindsay  (a  sncceediug 
ipeaker  in  the  debate),  that  he  does  oot  thiuk  it  so  great  a 
hardship  to  be  passed  over  as  many  soppose,  I  can  only  tell 
him  that,  as  it  was  never  his  fortune  to  be  passed  over  he 
ean  ill  form  an  idea  of  the  feelings  of  an  officer  who  has 
beeo,  not  once,  but  six  times  passed  over.  I  cao  tell  him 
that  the  strong  personal  friendships  contracted  by  serving 
years  together  in  the  same  regiment,  barely  suffice  to  subdue 
the  fedings  which  naturally  exbt  in  the  mind  of  the  officer 
who  sees  himself  successively  outstripped  ia  his  profession, 
by  thoee  who  entered  his  regiment  years  after  he  did.  Lei 
him  fancy  ikefectUg*  of  an  officer — we  will  suppote  A^ju- 
Umi  of  his  regimeiU,  Iherefore  enlrutted  hy  ike  commanding 
officer  wUk  the  iulruclion  of  Ike  yovng  officertin  iheir  several 
duties  ;  iancy,  I  say,  the  feelings  of  this  officer,  probably  ooe 
of  some  year's  service,  who  may  have  had  a  difficulty  in 
making  a  Lieutenant  comprehend  some  simple  movement^ 
when  the  regiment  was  at  exercise  ;  yet  the  next  morning  the 
Gazette  shows  the  yonng  officer  a  Captain  by  purchase  over  the 
head  cf  his  instructor.  Not  felt !  Why,  any  officer  must 
be  devoid  of  every  feeling  which  ought  to  exist  in  the  soldier 
if  he  did  not  feel  it,  and  deeply  too. 


Napoleon  said  that  every  French  soldier  carried 
the  bdtoit  de  marechal  in  his  knapsack ;  the  Eng- 
lishman carries  it  in — his  breeche*s  pocket !  that 
is,  provided  that  the  requisite  cash  be  there  too. 
How  long  will  this  anomaly  continue  in  the  teeth 
of  true  policy,  to  render  us  proud  blanders  the 
laughing  stock  of  our  neighbours  ? 

In  these  days,  when  war  on  any  side  seems  a 
probable  contingency ;  when  we  hear  of  grumbling 
New  Zealauders  and  indignant  Australians  ;  while 
the  former  are  complaining  that  our  Government 
bought  their  land  of  them  at  about  one  shilling 
per  acre,  to  sell  it  to  our  own  people,  who  go  out 
as  settlers,  at  more  than  forty  times  that  sum — a 
tolerably  good  investment  of  Government  capital, 
however  unequitable — and  are  talking  about  declar- 
ing their  independence,  which  they  may  readily  do 
some  fine  day,  considering  that  Her  Majesty  has 
but  very  few  hundreds  of  soldiers  quartered  there ; 
it  behoves  the  powers  that  be,  not  only  to  see 
that  the  great  army  machine  works  properly,  but 
also  to  make  up  any  deficit  that  may  occur  from 
time  to  time  in  it,  by  reason  of  the  ravages  of 
pestilence  land  the  sword.     That  deficit  can  be 
supplied  by  the  militia.     From  its  ranks  can  be 
recruited  for  the  line  well  drilled  men,  who  only 
require  reasonable  inducement  to  lead  them  into 
"the  regulars."     About    25,000   militia  are,   or 
will  shortly  be,  raised  in  Great  Britain.      That 
number  wUl  be  required  for  garrison  duty,  both 
here   and  elsewhere,  as  during  the  late  war,  at 
Malta,  Corfu,  etc.  Supposing  the  present  disastrous 
mutiny  to  gain  daily  strength ;  supposing  the  ranks 
of  our  army  in  India  are  thinned  more  than  we 
think,  promptness  in  despatching  troops  to  the 
seat  of  war  will  be  the  one  thing  needful.     The 
time  bestowed  then  on  drilling  raw  recruits  at  the 
various   depots  for  the  Line  will  be  ill  afforded. 
Some  of  our  militia  regiments  have  already  volun- 
teered; many  more  will  doubtless  do  likewbo,  if 
they  see  any  chance  of  their  services  being  accepted, 
and  themselves  fairly  treated.     Why  then  are  our 
militia   regiments    so  unfairly   thrown   into   the 
shade?     Why  are  they  clad  like  Walker's  Filli- 
busters  ?     We  do  not  mean  as  regards  the  "  cut," 
but  the  quality  of  their  clothing.     Self-respect  is 
one  of  the  greatest  correctors  of  evil  known  to 
mankind.     Why  then  should  a  militiaman,  while 
standing  beside  his  brethren  in  arms  of  the  Line, 
be  compelled  to  blush  for  his  coarse  dolh  and 
shabby   uniform?      Why,  when   we  have    such 
capital  places  at  Aldcrshott  and  the  Curragh  for 
military  training,  are  so  many  militiamen  doomed 
to  spend  the  days  of  their  embodiment  in  dirty 
little  towns,  where  they  seldom,  if  ever,  see   a 
general  field  day ;  where  they  are  billeted  on  pot- 
houses, and  are   driven  perforce  to  gin  and  idle- 
ness?     It  is  true   that  some  favoured   militia 
regiments  are  quartered  at  Aldershot ;  that  there 
are  built  already,  and  are  now  building,  ample 
militia  barracks,  wherein  soldiers  will  have  respect, 
ablo  accommodation,  and  learn  something  of  "  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ;*'  but  it 
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it  equally  true  that  there  are  manj  militiamen 
now  lounging  about  wretched  towns  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  a  nuisance  to  themselves  and 
to  every  one  else,  from  absolute  lack  of  employment 
and  want  of  proper  accommodation.  Under  the 
present  billeting  system  a  soldier  is  exposed  to 
eyery  evil  influence,  male  and  female,  in  pothouses, 
and  then  men  inconsistently  wonder  that  he  is  a 
disgrace  to  his  profession,  as  we  fear  he  has  been,  in 
many  oases. 

We  shall  require  a  force  of  85,000  men  to 
replace  the  army  that  mutinied  in  Bengal.  The 
elements  of  rebellion  there  are  not  to  be  controlled 
by  Sepoys  again,  after  the  bitter  lesson  we  have 
already  learned.  We  shall  have  to  maintain  a 
larger  standing  army  than  heretofore  abroad,  and  at 
home,  in  the  way  of  militia.  It  is,  therefore, 
obviously  our  best  policy  to  see  that  the  army  for 
foreign  and  home  service  be  as  efficient  as  possible. 
Towards  the  militia,  more  justice  ought  to  be 
meted  out  than  during,  and  at  the  end  of,  the  last 
war.  Men  ought  not  to — many  will  not — enter 
the  ranks  of  the  militia  with  the  unpleasant  under* 
standing  that,  whenever  Government  fancies  it  can 
conveniently  dispense  with  their  services,  they 
will  be  turned  adrift  to  starve,  beg,  or  steal — 
possibly  all  three  in  rotation,  for  the  three  things 
are  nearer  akin  now-a>days  than  smug  selfishness 
in  high  places  supposes.  That  which  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  The  question  of 
economy,  that  bugbear  of  our  statesmen,  and  the 
" penny-wise-andpouud foolish"  school,  will  here 
arise  to  frighten  us  from  our  propriety.  As  a 
nation  we  are  rich — as  a  nation  we  are  likewise 
very  inconsistent  in  the  management  and  working  of 
our  riches.     We  "  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 


camel,'*  often  enough  to  expoee  ns  to  the  ndionle 
of  our  poorer  neighbours.  We  lavish  our  resouroei 
sometimes  to  no  purpose ;  and,  at  others,  pinch 
till  the  money  which  is  really  expended  beoomei 
useless.  Take  the  example  of  Aldershott  encamp- 
ment :  ex  uno  dUce  oautes. 

We  do  not  mean  to .  say  that  the  money  ex- 
pended thereon  was  entirely  wasted  ;  we  do  not 
mean  to  argue  that  a  camp  is  unnecessary  to  train 
men  to  habits  of  military  disc^>line ;  but  we  d^ 
say  that,  considering  the  expense  of  that  Govern- 
ment project,  sufficient  use  has  not  been  made  of 
it.  In  1855  Aldershott  encampment  had  alreadj 
cost  this  country  altogether  about  half  a  million. 
The  land  alone  of  that  bleak  site  of  Ciesar*s  camp 
cost  £100,000  to  the  nation. 

But  our  space  is  failing,  along  with  our  readers* 
patience.  Let  us,  therefore,  bring  these  remarks  to 
a  cli)se,  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  we  may 
live  to  see  the  evUs  we  have  meniioned  speedily 
abolished ;  that  we  shall  in  future  hear  leas  oft^ 
of  the  crusade  of  Mammon  against  merit;  in 
which,  hitherto.  Mammon  has  decidedly  had  the 
best  of  it  at  the  Horse  Guards ;  that  a  time  will 
soon  come  when  the  army  will  be  somethiog 
better — as  indeed  it  is  fast  becoming — than  a 
service  where  young  gentlemen  of  means  csa 
purchase  over  the  heads  of  their  seniors  with 
none ;  when  an  officer — ^a  term  considered  tanta- 
mount to  that  of  a  gentleman — will  be  able  to  live 
like  one  upon  his  pay,  without  being  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  disagreeable  shifts ;  when  the 
army  will  be  the  profession  of  a  lifetime,  and  not 
tho  hobby  of  a  few  years.  We  should  qien  tbe 
path  to  distinction  to  all  ranks  alike. 


TANGLED    TALK. 


•<  Mr,  w«  had  tolk.*'— l>r.  Jokn9<m, 

"  B«ner  be  an  outlaw  than  not  tree.*'-- Jean  Pavl,  Hu  Only  On*. 

*'  The  hononrablett  pcurt  of  talk  is  to  give  the  occasion  ;  and  then  to  moderate  again,  and  pass  to  somewhat  else.**— X«r< 


MOEMONISM. 
Wabk  a  **  religion*'  has  lasted  sufficiently  long  for 
children  to  be  born  under  its  rSyiine,  other  causes 
enter  into  its  progress  than  its  power  to  enlist  the 
speculative  belief  of  outsiders.  This  is  now  the 
case  with  Mormonism.  I  do  not  happen  to  know 
how  old  the  youngest  "bom"  Mormon  maybe, 
but  the  wretched  "  religion*'  has  lived  long  enough 
for  girls  born  of  Mormon  fathers  to  be  young 
mothers,  so  that  numbers  of  children  must  have 
been  "  bred"  in  its  bosom,  trained  to  believe  iu 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Mormon  literature,  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Mormon  Heaven's-Vice- 
gerent,  and  the  moral  propriety  of  Mormon  social 
Tiatitutions. 


We  may  henceforward,  tlien,  spare  cmr  wonder 
at  the  nnmber  of  sincere  Mormonites ; — hundreds 
are  just  born  into  it,  and  there  is  an  end.  But 
the  wonder  respecting  the  original  power  of  tbe 
creed  and  system  to  make  believers  remains,  and 
I  think  there  are  some  words  yet  unsaid  respeotxrg 
the  sources  of  that  power. 

I  distinguish  between  things  which  are  possihk 
to  be  believed  because  there  are  parallels  to  them, 
and  things  whieh  are  in  their  own  nature  aocouat- 
able.  The  question  of  the  first  successes  of 
Mormonism,  and  of  its  actnd  conquests  at  present 
over  "gentile**miods,'demands  that  this  distinction 
should  be  kept  in  view.  I  do  not  at  all  pretend 
to  understand  how  it  is  that  a  man  of  the  inte&i- 
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genee  and  culture  of  Mr.  Orson  Pratt,  the  Mormon 
*'  Apostle,"  should  believe  in  "  the  golden  plates,*' 
and  the  crude  forgery  from  which  "  my  servant 
Joseph"  started  upon  his  prophetic  career.  But, 
inasmuoh  as  superior  men  have  before  now  been 
found  in  the  train  of  the  grossest,  barest  delusions, 
I  believe,  without  choking  effort,  that  Mr.  Pratt 
may  have  quite  sincerely  taken  to  "  the  golden 
plates,"  and  the  pretensions  of  "  my  servant 
Joseph."  Still,  there  never  was  anything  in  my 
own  mental  experience  to  correspond  with  it,  and 
it  is  a  thing  which,  if  there  were  no  parallels,  I 
should  disbelieve — i.e.,  I  should  doubt  the  honesty 
of  any  Monnonite  of  a  certain  degree  of  talent  and 
cultivation. 

Unaccountable  (not  incredible)  is  the  word  I 
apply  to  the  faith  in  Mormonism  of  an  intelligent 
instructed  man.  But  that  is  the  only  kind  of  fact 
about  the  history  of  the  system  to  which  I  apply 
the  word.  All  the  rest  I  tbink  may  be  accounted 
for 

I.  I  do  not  tlunk  it  surprising  that  rude 
audiences,  such  as  those  who  attended  the  Mormon 
'*  conferences"  in  London,  should  accept  for 
"  religious  services"  the  irreverent  medley  served 
up  to  them  in  the  Mormon  procedure  at  ostensibly 
sacred  meetings.  In  how  many  out  of  any  given 
hundred  of  the  workers  and  small  shopkeepers  of 
EMffland  will  you  find  the  sentiment  of  reverence 
either  naturally  strong,  or  cultivated  into  pervading 
activity  P  When  the  ignorant  seroi-brutalised  poor 
feel  their  want  of  a  "  religion,"  it  is  commonly  in 
the  shape  of  a  mere  groping  after  some  idea  strong 
enough  to  regulate  their  lives  for  them — some 
scheme  of  things  comprehensive  enough  to  explain 
their  (to  them)  unaccountable  privations,  and 
bountiful  enough  to  give  them  better  hopes.  Any 
strong,  goodnatured  deus  ex^  machiud  will  do. 
Strong  and  goodnatured  he  must  be ;  but  the  rest 
you  may  fill  in  almost  as  you  please;  and  if  you 
could  get  at  the  idea  of  Qod  as  it  exists  in  the 
heart  of  tens  of  thousands  of  coarse  worshippers 
of  one  ekss  or  another,  yon  would  be  pained  to 
find  how  little  it,  in  faci^  includes  of  the  qualities 
that  bespeak  true  reverence.  The  religious  services 
of  other  strange  oreedists  besides  Mormons  have 
presented  incongruous  features.  Most  of  us  have, 
at  one  time  or  another,  heard  very  irreverent 
prayers,  sermons,  and  hymns.  Then  there  are 
Ranters,  Shakers,  and  what-not  besides,  all  of 
whom  ignore  the  distinction  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous,  and  depoetise  worship  in  their 
own  ways.  The  Mormons  depoetise  it  in  methods 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  material  character  of 
their  creed,  and,  by  introducing  as  much  familiarity 
as  possible  into  their  services,  seem,  to  the  vulgar 
mind,  to  bring  the  divine  into  actual  close  contact 
with  the  human.  Nor  is  it  a  trifle  that  the  brvs- 
querie  which  the  Mormons  affect  in  their  sacred 
things  is  just  the  kind  of  manifestation  which  the 
uninstructed  think  inconsistent  with  what  they 
call  "  gammon,*'  if  not  altogether  an  antidote  to  it. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  things  to  recommend 


Mormonism  to  ilUtaught  minds  of  a  brawny  de- 
scription. 

n.  The  Mormon  creed  is  concrete,  and  consis- 
tent of  the  sort.  The  concreteness  is  a  great 
recommendation,  removing,  as  it  does,  all  difficulties 
on  the  score  of  imperfect  spiritual  apprehension. 
God,  sa^s  the  Mormon,  right  out,  without  mincing 
matters,  has  length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  he 
shouts,  to  the  tuno  of  "  The  Eose  that  all  are 
Praising" — 

The  God  of  other  CSlirisliant  is  not  the  God  for  me, 
He*t  got  no  parts  oor  passions,  and  cannot  hear  or  see  ■ 

A  God  of  revelation  ! 

O  that*s  the  God  for  me  I 

This  resolute  concreteness  runs  through  the 
whole  system.  The  Mormon's  kingdom  of  heaven 
fMaru  a  kingdom,  with  real  crowns  and  kings,  all 
complete.  His  God  is  not  called  **  Our  Father" 
for  nothing — he  is  held  to  be  literally  so.  He  has 
not  only  "  body"  and  "  parts,"  he  has  "  passions  1" 
Anthropomorphism  was  never  more  complete  than 
in  the  Mormon  theology ;  and  it  is  obvious  what 
advantage  a  dexterous  literalist  may  take,  in  sup- 
port of  it,  of  Old  Testament  language,  and  how 
consistent  he  may  make  his  scheme  in  vulgar  eyes. 

III.  Prosperity,  says  Lord  Bacon,  is  the  blessing 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  adversity  is  the  blessing 
of  the  New.  Mormonisln  recognises  this,  and 
gains  an  immense  advantage  in  doing  so.  It  is 
the  Old  Testament  which,  from  its  romantic  stories, 
incessant  personal  interest,  and  play  of  passion,  is 
most  read,  first  read,  and  last  and  best  remembered, 
by  the  average  of  the  English  poor.  Mormonism 
might  be  called  a  crude  Old  Testamentism.  It  is 
full  of  tangible  views  of  the  Divine  conduct,  and  of 
human  need.  It  breathes  of  plenty,  and  power, 
and  milk-and-honey  for  the  faithful  and  the  strong. 
It  spares  its  adherents  all  puzzling  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  "  blessings"  of  the  two  books  by 
merging  them  in  one,  and  that  one  the  more 
popular  and  pleasing  of  them.  At  the  same  time, 
to  meet  cavillers  and  cover  the  accidents  to  which 
a  new  "religion"  is  liable,  there  is  a  spice  of 
"  tribulation"  or  "  persecution"  thrown  in  here  and 
there.  This  saves  appearances  with  those  who 
might  otherwise  fancy  the  **  milk-and-honey"  busi- 
ness a  little  overdone,  and  it  pleases  sentimental 
"saints,"  who  happen  to  get  lynched,  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

lY.  There  is  a  strong,  romantic  attraction,  for 
coarse  minds,  in  the  corporateness  and  freemasonry 
of  Mormonism.  Any  one  who  has  noted  Odd- 
fellowism  and  similar  developments,  must  know 
how  powerful,  among  the  lower  strata  of  the 
people,  is  the  "Ooe-of-(Js"  feeling,  and  how  fond 
they  are  of  being  bound  together,  and  separated 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  mysteries  of  initia- 
tion, and  so  forth.  Mormonism  is  just  the  sort  of 
organisation  to  please  these  people.  To  be  a 
Mormon,  to  belong  to  the  body,  to  be  duly  ini- 
tiated, and  then  to  be  something  quite  different 
from  others ! — that  is  decidedly  grand.  In  the 
Mormon  system,  too,  all  the  '*  saints "   are  not 
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only  called  kings,  but  the  prospective  royaltj  of 
fach  individual  saint  is  made  as  tangible  a  thing 
as  possible  to  him. 

V.  If  I  were  asked  for  one  word  which  would 
describe,  as  nearly  as  one  word  could,  the  state  of 
mind  which,  in  reference  to  theological  and  social 
questions,  prevails  most  largely  at  this  hour,  I 
should  say— «^<f///<frf.  Such  faiths  as  men  have 
are  held  laxly,  and  do  not  grasp  and  regulate  their 
lives.  Now,  men  must  be  governed  either  from  with- 
out or  from  within,  or  be  miserable.  In  our  own  day 
personal  liberty  is  almost  unbounded,  and  the  field 
of  activity  which  lies  open  to  every  individual 
pcrplcxingly  wide,  whibt  the  rule  from  within  is 
not  strong  enough  to  cover  it.  Then,  new  facts 
and  new  thoughts  have  been  taken  up  faster  than 
they  could  be  assimilated ;  old  landmarks  of  opi- 
nion have  been  disturbed ;  and  in  the  hurry  and 
struggle  of  life  the  way  is  missed,  and  there  is 
conscious  stumbling  and  conscious  wandering. 
Now  comes  Mormonism  to  the  puzzled  million, 
with  broad  theocratic  pretensions,  saying  "  Yes, 
we  sec  you  are  puzzled,  and  that  you  want  some- 
thing to  hold  fast  by.  Now,  we  will  undertake  to 
methodise  your  lives  for  you.  We  begin  by  iso- 
lating you  from  this  confusing  system  of  things  in 
which  you  now  fret  and  pine,  and  placing  you 
under  a  new  and  consistent  regime.  With  us, 
who  own  no  allegiance  to  'society'  without,  you 
need  never  be  in  the  dark ;  for  our  scheme  is  a 
tlieocracy,  minutely  ordering  all  the  machinery  of 
life,  and  we  have  perpetual  revelations  to  meet  new 
difficulties  as  they  arise.  Here,  you  are  torn 
in  pieces  by  anarchic  laws  and  institutions ;  with 
us  there  is  no  laUsez  /aire  ;  we  promise  you  a 
strong  Government,  and  plenty  of  it.  If  you 
want  to  know  your  right  course  about  a  lot*  of 
wood,  you  can  ask  our  prophet,— old  ladies  ask 
our  prophet  about  smaller  trifles  than  that,  and  his 
decision  is  the  voice  of  heaven.  What  a  satisfac- 
tion !  Leave  these  Gentiles,  where  you  are  always 
getting  off  the  rails,  and  come  to  us,  and  let  us 
set  you  in  a  groove,  where  you  cannot  go  wrong 
if  you  try."  This  voice  finds  ready  listeners.  A 
strong  Government  is  just  what  the  worried-out 
GentHe  needs  every  day.  It  is  much  easier  to 
accept  a  rule  from  without,  than  to  find  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  within  ;  so  he  flies  to  the  feet  of  the 
Mormon  King  Stork  in  haste,  and — repents  at 
leisure. 

Among  the  leading  causes  of  the  success  of 
Mormonism,  then,  among  a  discontented  population 
like  ours,  I  name  the  concrcteness  of  its  creed ;  the 
secularity  of  its  "  religious "  inducemcnls ;  its 
attractions  as  a  novel  and  romantic  organisation ; 
and  its  pretensions  to  regulate  in  detail  the  lives 
of  its  adherents  by  centralising  the  work  of  con- 
science. Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  a  certain  bluff, 
coarse  humanity,  which  belongs  rather  to  the 
spirit  of  the  founders  and  propagators  than  to 
the  creed,  but  which  makes  itself  felt  in  the 
propagandism,  and  which  has  a  real  charm  for 
the  masses.       Polygamic  hopes  may  influence  a 


few  converts,  but  not  many,  I  think.  The  mere 
love  of  adventure  may  also  carry  off  a  small 
number.  But,  of  all  the  causes,  I  hold  the  chief 
to  be  defect  of  self  government,  from  the  decay 
of  faith  in  old  piinciples  of  conduct.  The  poor, 
who  cannot  control  their  outward  lot,  who  knov 
just  enough  to  be  bewildered,  and  would  be  glad 
of  somebody  to  regulate  their  lives  for  them,  are 
the  likeliest  candidates  for  Salt  Lake.  We 
may  safely  take  it  for  granted,  in  addition,  that 
they  are  the  likeliest  persons  to  wish  themsdves 
away  again.  They  carry  with  them  the  motive 
power  of  perpetual  unrest. 


"PATIENT    OaiSSELL.- 

Where  is  "Patient  Grissell?*'  Where  did  the 
type  come  from?  Or,  rather,  where  is  it  gone 
to  ?  It  must  have  disappeared  with  the  middle 
ages. 

The  story  of  "  Patient  GrisscU "  is  known  to 
us  alL  Some  people  admire  it.  I  do  not — never 
did — never  understood  how  it  should  fail  to  revolt 
a  pure  conscience.  Still,  as  there  are  records  of 
such  women  in  song  and  story,  as  novels  recognise 
the  type,  and  as  the  police  reports  sometimes  eon- 
tain  specimens  of  it,  I  am  bound  to  believe  in 
Griselda.  Only  she  never  happened  to  cross  my 
path.  Mr.  Carlyle  averred  that  he  could  never 
catch  the  "  Distressed  Needlewoman" of  newspapers 
and  books.*     I  aver  that  I  have  never  found  the 

"  Gentle  wooian,  ever  kind," 

of  the  same.  Gentle  woman,  according  to  my  ob- 
servation of  life,  is  kind,  but  quite  capable  of 
showing  resentment  and  taking  care  of  herself. 
•*  So  she  ought  to  be.''  True ;  but  where  did  tlie 
Griselda  type  come  from  P  I  find  nothing  like 
it  in  modern  homes  1 

I  fear  there  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  written 
and  talked  about  female  "gentleness,"  and  that 
some  harm  is  done  by  it.  Young  men  enter  upon 
married  life  with  a  sort  of  general  impression  that 
it  is  a  wife's  part  to  be  "  gentle,"  and  then,  when 
they  themselves  are  unjust  they  are  surprised  l^find 
the  "  gentle"  ones  can  "  show  a  spirit."  They  would 
not  presume  so  much  upon  female  nature  if  they 
were  taught  the  truth  beforehand ;  or,  better  still, 
if  they  found  it  out  for  themselves. 

The  truth,  then,  is,  that  women  have  generally 
stronger  affections  than  men ;  that  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  serve  (call  it  obey)  in  small  matters ; 
that  they  have  a  special  instinct  which  makei 
them  tender  to  weakness  in  all  shapes;  and 
that  they  are  (commonly)  more  susceptible  to 
religious  influences.  But  that  they  arc  less  fimi, 
less  ready  to  contest  their  rights,  or  less  irritable 


*  Uis  experience  most  have^^beeu  eiccpiioaaL    1 1*"^ 
found  her,  more  than  onei^.^d  by  V3 
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thaa  men,  is  not  ime,  though  so  commonly  taken 
for  granted. 

We  cannot  fail  to  be  unjust  both  to  them  and 
to  ourselves,  when  we  behave  upon  the  secret 
assumption  that  it  is  their  business  to  be  "  geutle ;" 
and  there  is  in  the  natural  rehtions  of  the  sexes 
some  license  implied  to  masculine  ill-humour, 
which  they  may  be  expected  to  recognise. 

Physical  differences,  of  course,  influence  very  much 
the  behaviour  of  women.  I  walked  the  other  day 
with  a  lady  whose  "  combativencss "  is  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  mine,  whom  I  could  not  induce 
to  pass  a  drove  of  cattle,  or  to  cross  a  crowded 
road,  with  reasonable  promptitude.  Her  behaviour 
ia  such  cases  wears  every  appearance  of  extreme 
timidity ;  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  in  a  case  where 
the  mere  brute  force  was  equal  or  equalised,  her 
courage  would  be  superior  to  that  of  most  men. 
Pbrenoiogists  vrili,  I  dare  say,  bear  me  witness 
that  "  Destruotiveness"  and  '*  Combativencss*'  are 
not  found  smaller  in  proportion,  in  the  average 
female,  than  in  the  male  head.  Patient  Grissell 
most  have  been  an  exception. 

The  one  point  upon  which  no  language  of  poet 
or  romancist  can  overpass  the  fact,  in  this  matter, 
b  the  superior  affectionateness  of  women.  I  con- 
fess that  there  is  to  me  something  utterly  trans- 
cendent in  the  strength  of  a  woman's  love.  TAis 
is  a  matter,  in  which  no  one  can  expect  too  much 
from  the  partner  of  his  choice.  Rather  let  the 
man  who  makes  a  girl  love  him,  see  that  he  does 
not,  in  so  doing,  invoke  a  spirit  of  greater  power 
than  he  can  bear.  She  may  have  too  muoli 
conscience  and  spirit  ever  to  be  a  "Patbnt 
Grissell, "  and  yet  love  him  with  a  love,  to  the 
height  of  which  he  may  never,  never  reach. 


A    POET'S    DOUBTS. 

In  "  Aurora  Leigh,"  I  have  just  noted  this  fine 
passage,  which  I  quote  apropos  of  our  chat  last 
month,  concerning  plagiarism:— 

**  Mj  own  best  poets,  am  I  one  with  jon. 

That  tkos  I  love  you, — or  bat  one  through  love  ? 

Does  all  this  smell  of  thyme  about  my  feet 

Condode  my  visit  to  your  holy  hill 

In  personal  presence,  or  bnt  testify 

The  rustling  of  your  vest  are  through  my  dreams. 

With  influent  odours P     When  piy  joy  and  pain, 

Hy  thonght  and  aspiration,  like  the  stops 

Of  pipe  or  flute,  are  abeolotely  dumb 

If  not  melodions,  do  you  play  on  m^. 

My  pipers  P—and  if,  sooth,  yon  did  not  blow. 

Would  no  sound  come  P  or  is  the  music  mine. 

As  a  man*s  voice  or  breath  is  called  his  own. 

Inbreathed  by  the  Life-breather  P     There's  a  doubt 

For  cloudy  seasons  I'* 

If  anybody  may  feel  sure  of  his  work,  Mrs, 
Browning  may  of  hers.  Tet  we  have  here  some 
doubts  put  into  Aurora  Leigh's  mouth,  for  which 
the  authoress  has  evidently  drawn  on  her  own 
mental  experience.  Aurora  Leigh,  in  *' cloudy 
seasons,*'  torments  herself  with  the  question 
whether  her  inspiration  is  at  first  hand,  or  not. 
A  direct  answer  were  impossible!  There  is  a 
shadow-land,  mocking  analysis,  in  which  aspiration 
overtakes  inspiration,  and  will  not  let  it  go  without 
carrying  away  a  gift.  Criticism  cannot  enter  this 
shadow-land,  but  time  in  general  terms  pronounces 
on  what  took  place  there,  by  the  valuation  it  re* 
cords  to  the  result.  It  is  thus  that,  as  I  said  last 
month,  the  fortunes  of  works  of  art  transcend  in* 
dividual  criticism. 


A  LAY  FOK  LEADENHALL   STREET. 


Farri  sunt  forb  arma,  nisi  est  consUinm  domi.— CVmto. 


Aerou  the  broad  "  black  water"  hath  come  a  fearful  cry, 
Of  ofur  British  brethren  bntcbered  beneath  an  alien  sky ; 
And  aoany  an  eye  grows  tearfnl  and  many  a  cheek  grows  pale, 
Aad  many  a  proud  heart  sickens  as  we  hear  the  fearful  tale— 

Of  the  mwdered — and  dishonoured — ^who  by  rebel  hands 

iMve  died — 
CM*  tbe  hasbftnd  bound  to  witness  the  death-throes  of  his 

bride, 
Of  the  screaming  infknt  mangled  upon  its  mother's  breast 
By  those  hell-hoonds  lodged  in  Pelhi — let  Horror  dream  the 

rest. 

Bnt  if  they've  spilt  tme  English  blood  beneath  a  bombg 

•ky. 
Thefts  Bsany  a  thousand  here  at  home  will  ask  **  the  reason 

why;" 
VfUl  aak  how  fsr  mUrule  hath  made  each  dark-skinned  foe 

to  be 
JL  Nemeais  to  force  reform  upon  onr  £.  I.  C. 

XotL  Ulk  about  *' greased  cartridges."  Directors,  one  and  all, 
7^    will  not  sweep  the  dust  away  from  your  door  in 
lieadenhalli 


Incompetence  and  avarice  had  filled  your  cup  brimfull : 
You  needed  not,  to  spill  it  o*er.  the  flesh  of  pig  or  bulL 

We  govern  India's  myriads — men  ask  us — wkire  or  h<m  ? 
Inquire  within  of  Mr.  Smith  who  sits  in  Cannon  Bow — 
Who,  when  he  hears  how  Sepoys  slay  our  men  of  brain  and 

pith, 
Writes  off  unto  the  Chairman— who<—ipn^#  hack  io  Mr. 

SmUh! 

'Twere  weak  just  now  to  waste  our  time  to  seek  out  flams 

and  flaws : 
Another  day — another  man  will  point  the  true  "  B^caui^T 
Wait — till  our  sohliery  avenge  their  butchered  b^thren'i 

blood, 
Wait — till  old  England's  banner  floats  where  once  proud 

Delhi  stood ; 
Wait — till  a  dire  revenge  stands  out — it  shall  be  taken  yet— 
And  then— sit  down  with  Vernon  Smith  to  talk  of  tare  and 

tret. 
Wait— till  eadi  swarthy  murderer  all  stiff  and  stark  doth  lie— 
%hefi  of  our  ^.  C,  Pogberriet  demand  **  th9  retuoit  why^ 
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RUTH    NEVILLE, 


Whmi  we  two  parted  in  rileoee  and  tears, 
Hair  brokcn.bearted,  to  sever  for  yean  — 
Pale  grew  thy  cbeek,  and  eold,  colder  thy  kiaa 
Tmly  that  hoar  ibratold  aorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  mondnf  sunk  ehill  on  my  brow- 
It  ftlt  like  the  wamtng  of  what  I  feel  now. 
Thy  vows  are  aU  broken,  and  light  ia  thy  ftune ; 
I  bear  U^  name  epoken,  and  share  in  tts  shame. 


And  the  "bright  spring"  h*d  comf,  and  Kath 
.was  Rath  Neville  no  longer;  jet  her  new  name 
most  remain  a  secret,  for  Ruth  still  lives,  and 
while  her  character  may  stand  forth  to  the  world, 
her  identity  must  be  concealed. 

We  give  her  no  false  name— even  the  shadow 
of  a  falsehood  is  unworthy  of  her ;  she  must  be 
Ruth — dear,  good  Ruth — nothing  else.  And  we 
oontioue  her  history,  begun  by  oue  who,  because 
ber  history  has  become  part  af  his  own,  can  no 
longer  say  what  he  might  wish  to  say,  and  what 
W0  would  wish  to  bear. 

The  bright  spring  of  her  life  bad  come,  and 
sown  ber  paUi  with  some  of  its  own  flowers,  which 
ber  warm,  sunny  smile  nurtured  into  Ufe.  But  the 
brightest  and  warmest  spring  has  its  bleak  winds, 
which  nip  the  budding  trees  and  plants,  and  seem 
to  throw  us  back  again  to  cold,  drear  winter. 

A  chill  breath  of  air  thus  blew  ob  Ruth — blew 
on  her  in  ber  sunny  gladness,  bleaching  her  pale 
oheeks,  making  her  gentle  eye  tearful  with  sorrow, 
•austBg  her  lip  to  quiver  with  painful  thoughts  of 
the  distant  past. 

'*  Ralph,  dear  Ralph,"  and  she  laid  one  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  as  with  the  other  she  held  out  an 
opened  letter,  which  be  took  hastily,  read  eagerly, 
aod  then  whispered  to  his  gentle  wife  that  be 
would  shield  her  from  the  misery  that  letter  fore- 
boded. 

"  Ralph,  we  must  leave  our  home  this  night  and 
B2ek  that  poor  lost  one.  We  will  go  this  night, 
will  we  not,  Ralph  P"  and  she  looked  with  6uch 
beseeching  earnestness  into  his  face  that  he  could 
not  resist.  But  he  tried  to  make  a  little  show  of 
resistance — it  was  only  a  "  show,"  however,  and 
that  because  he  feared  a  long  and  anxious  night 
journey  for  her.  Ruth,  with  all  her  energy  and 
aolivity,  was  anything  but  strong,  and  ber  mind 
very  often  was  unmerciful  to  the  body,  and  sought 
to  overwork  tbe  poor  wetdc-^me. 

"  It  will  be  a  cold  and  tiresome  journey,  Ruth, 
fatiguing  and  harassing  to  you." 
;^"Not  so  fatiguing  and  harassing  as  resting 
inertly  bere»  with  this  anxiety  gnawing  at  my 
heart,'*  and  she  smiled,  for  she  knew  he  thought  as 
the  did. 

*'  The  night  is  cold  and  dark,  dear  wife." 

"Her  fate  is  colder  and  darker,  Ralph.     We 
can  warm  and  cheer  that  by  hasting  to  her.** 
.    **  We  know  not  where  to  go." 

*'So  much  greater  the  necessity  for  speed  in 


finding  out,"  and  she  pressed  her  lq»s  to  hk  \mm 
as  she  again  whispered  bar  entreaty  to  depul 

And  what  did  he  say  P  What  ooald  be  aiyte 
sudi  earnestness  P  We  cannot  t^ ;  but  ve  )atm 
that  within  an  hour  a  trayeUing  eaniage,  witk 
good  strong  horses,  stood  at  tbe  door — that  in  lie 
minutes  after  it  had  arrived  the  packing  eesea  wen 
strapped  on  to  tbe  roof,  and  tbej  were  gaBopa^ 
at  full  speed  to  catdi  tbe  train»  which  wOTld  eoa- 
vey  them  to  Chester  and  theoee  to  LiverpooL 

And  what  was  the  letter  whieh  had  eanaedRiik 
thus  to  leave  ber  quiet,  lovelj,  mountain  hene^  for 
the  busy,  bustling  city — which  had  made  kr 
anxious,  restless,  miserable  P 

It  told  of  one  as  living  whom  ahe  bad  tbougkt 
dead — blissfully  dead.  It  spoke  of  that  one  m 
living  still— living  miserably,dnfiil|j— -of  ber  wCar, 
her  doubly  lost  sister,  acting  tbe  part  of  a  wa&Ica 
for  tbe  sake  of  gold.  Beeerted,  ao  the  kttcraii 
by  him  who  should  have  died  for  her  ere  even  ia 
thought  she  bad  been  so  betrayed — atarvag— 
penniless — she  liad  returned  to  Si^fagid,  mi 
sought  from  the  streets  of  LtTerpool  to  gain  tii 
means  of  purehastng  the  comflaoa  means  ot  hie. 

*<  Ralph !  thank  Heaven  you  are  with  me^  be^ 
ing  me  to  bear  this  bitter  woe,** — and  she  bid  bar 
sorrowful  face  on  his  shoulder.  "  That  she^  Balpi. 
the  once  innocent,  golden-haired  child,  abookl 
come  to  this,  to  be  this  thing  of  shame  and  gwlC 

Liverpool  was  reached  at  last.  JBaeb  gas-& 
station,  as  they  passed  it,  seemed  to  mock  BmA 
with  its  brilliancy — her  own  path  was  for  tbe  pie- 
scnt  so  very,  very  dark.  She  was  so  oooupiel 
with  her  own  thoughts  that  she  did  not  notice  to 
which  hotel  they  took  her,  but  once  in  the  rooai  to 
which  they  led  her,  some  chord  seemed  to  jar  oa 
her  memory — some  loosened  chord,  that  prodaeed 
discord  in  her  mind  when  so  touched. 

"  Eleven  years  since,  Ralph,**  she  whisfierDdL 
**  eleven  years  since,  we  were  here  togeUier — hoe 
in  this  same  room — here  on  our  way  to  that  bean- 
tiful  island  from  whence  we  both  went  so  sadly  i* 
and  as  she  spoke,  the  trial  and  sorrow  of  those 
*^n  years  crept  over  her  face,  like  a  grey,  £^ 
spectral  shadow. 

And  the  day  wore  on,  and  night  earaeat  ksL 
Ruth  was  foot  sore,  heart  sore — for  that  day  sbe 
had  walked  far  and  near,  and  had  returned  horn 
her  walk  with  a  sad  and  weary  heart.  Tbtn  m 
a  red  spot  on  each  jaded  cheek.  Tbej  toH  rf 
anxious  thought  and  car^  and   her  heavy  l^ 
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>iight  Balpli*8  with  a  look  wliioli  be  well  nader- 
&^ood.  It  said,  «  We  must  go  forth  again,  Ralph, 
xiow",  when  the  streets  are  blazing  with  light- 
when  vice  creeps  from  its  squalid  den,  and  the 
fr^eited  soul  hides  its  smarting  misery,  under 
^^^uinling  garments  and  painted  cheeks  —  when 
tbe  light,  reckless  laugh  mocks  the  mirth  it  would 
cnmlate,  and  the  jest,  the  jibald  jest,  cheats  the 
car  into  the  belief  of  its  foul  wit." 

"Gome,  dear  Ralph,  tbe  end  to  which  we  are 
'l>oand  must  excuse  tbe  means  to  obtain  it.  Naj ; 
I  do  not  tremble.  I  would  dare  as  much — aye, 
lOBorc — aiofre,  for  her  sake,  poor  lost  one ! 

Bat  he  held  back  still ;  for  the  coarse  she  was 
x^boat  to  take  was  a  bold  one,  and  he  feared  its 
csonsequenoes. 

"Rath,*'  let  me  seek  her.  Night  and  day  will 
i:  walk  until  I  find  her.*'  But  still  Ruth  said  no. 
■•  You  would  not  know  her,  and  even  if  you  did 
she  would  not  come  with  you.  I  remember  her 
impetuous  nature  only  too  well  to  hope  that.  Did 
she  dream  of  being  discovered,  she  would  seek 
solf-destmction  rather  than  a  meeting  with  us. 
TJo,  Ralph ;  I  must  go.  I  know  my  influence 
ivhen  present  over  Ler— at  least,  I  know  what  it 
was  once.  I  can  only  hope  that  it  is  ^ot  all  lost. 
I  will  be  ready  soon,  dear  Ralph ;  don't  fear  for 


8he  wrapped  a  largo  shawl  round  her,  and  put 
on  her  own  little  quiet  straw  bonnet,  and  then, 
olasping  his  arm — for,  notwithstanding  all  her 
boasting,  she  was  a  little  bit  afraid  to  walk  about 
the  streets  all  night — she  stepped  out. 

As  hour  after  hour  passed,  how  those  streets 
changed  their  aspect.  At  first  they  were  blazing 
with  light  from  the  various  shops,  where  glittering 
and  costly  wares  were  displayed.  Crowds  thronged 
along,  all  intent  on  getting  over  their  daily  work. 
Bj  degrees,  all  this  ceased ;  tbe  brilliant  gas  lights 
were  extinguished,  the  gay  windows  closed,  and 
the  busy  passengers  went  to  their  several  homes. 
The  streets  looked  but  the  shadows  of  other  days. 
Ralph  felt  the  little  hand  clasp  bis  arm  more 
tightly,  and  a  whisper  fell  on  his  ear — "  Ralph, 
erewhile  these  streets  were  bright  with  the  false 
light  of  night ;  now  they  are  dark  and  lonely — a 
Dtetaphor  of  her  life.'* 

"Pursue  it  farther,  Ruth;  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow  and  shine  with  truer  splendour  on  this 
now  darkened  place.*' 

Her  gentle  eyes  tried  to.  smile  through  the 
sadness  which  clouded  them. 

It  was  now  past  midnight,  and  Ruth  became 
more  and  more  restless  aa  each  quarter  was  chimed 
by  the  clocks.  We  were  going  to  say  that  her 
heart  was  sinking  fast  into  despair;  but  Ruth's 
heart  oould  never  sink  until  it  ceased  to  beat. 

One— and  then  two  quarters — it  was  half-past 
one.  Thej  were  opposite  a  brilliantly  lit  tavern. 
Voices  came  from  the  open  windows,  and  pro- 
claimed revelry  within.  A  public  dmner  had  been 
given,  and  the  guests  still  lingered  at  the  table. 
Some  fascination  feemed  to  hold  Ruth  to  the 


spot,  as  she  pointed  aeross  the  road,  where  a 
woman  in  a  thin,  light  dress  stood.  Her  attitude 
— her  dress,  bespoke  her  class ;  but  that  which  at- 
tracted Ruth's  special  notice,  was  a  shawl  which  she 
wore  over  her  shoulders.  It  was  of  crape — white, 
or  that  which  once  had  been  white — and  covered 
with  rich  silk  embroidery.  Alas !  Ruth  knew  it 
but  too  well  Tbe  pattern  had  been  drawn  and 
worked  by  herself — made  for  her  wretched  sister ; 
given  to  her.  Oould  she  longer  doubt  that, 
the  wearer  of  that  shawl,  Grace  now  stood  before 
herf 

Her  startling  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  well-known 
garment ;  the  face  of  the  wearer  was  turned  from 
her ;  she  would  have  given  the  world  to  look  at 
that  face,  and  yet  she  dreaded  its  glance ;  for  there 
was  something  in  the  figure  which  also  reminded 
her  of  Grace,  and  she  trembled  lest  her  suspicion 
should  be  realised.  How  inconsistent  is  human 
nature — for  this  very  purpose  had  she  come — to 
meet  her  sister — even  thus,  perchance ;  and  now, 
when  she  believed  b^r  to  be  there  before  her,  she 
shrank  from  the  knowledge  which  with  so  much 
pain  and  labour  she  had  sought. 

It  was  a  terrible  trial ;  more  terrible  than  any- 
thing Ruth  had  gone  through ;  more,  tax  more 
terrible  than  that  dreadful  night  in  Castle  Rushra, 
when  she  waited  hour  by  hour  for  intelligence  of 
her  sister's  escape, — more  terrible  than  that  mo- 
ment when  she  stood  before  the  infuriated  mob, 
and  let  them  bind  her  tender  hands,  and  lead  her 
where  they  listed, — far  more  terrible  than  that 
fearful  storm,  when  life  and  death  seemed  tossing 
in  the  balance,  and  this  worid  appeared  to  be  fad- 
ing into  the  deepening  hues  of  a  near  eternity — 
yes,  tbb  moment  was  more  terrible  than  that.  Then 
she  beheld  nought  but  the  wreck  of  all  things 
physical ;  now  before,  her — there,  shrouded  in  those 
white  garments,  was  the  far  greater  wreck  of  all 
morality — of  all  that  makes  life  happy — useful — 
worth  having.  The  calm  serenity  of  heaven's 
light  destroyed — the  stormy  tempests  of  the  base 
human  heart  loosened,  to  burl  the  poor,  frail, 
human  bark  to  destruction. 

"  Ralph,  I  musi  speak  to  that  giri,"  and  with  a 
hasty  step  she  stood  beside  the  white  robed  figure. 
In  her  excitement  her  hand  was  laid  on  the  gurl's 
shoulder,  and  then  the  face  was  turned  towards 
her. 

It  was  not  Grace,  but  a  stranger ;  a  poor  young 
creature  of  some  nineteen  or  twenty  tears  of  age, 
whose  brilliant  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks  told  but 
too  plainly,  that  even  then,  when  the  innocence  of 
early  youth  should  scarcely  have  passed,  innocence 
to  her  had  become  a  myth,  a  fable.  The  girl 
started  and  looked  surprised  as  she  felt  Ruth's 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  then  her  surprise  gave 
way  to  annoyance,  as,  in  a  somewhat  bold  and 
arrogant  tone,  she  inquired,  "  What  she  wanted  P' 

"  I  be^  your  pardon,"  was  the  quiet,  gentle 
reply;  ** I  mistook  you   for  another.     I  would 

I  ask" — but  Ruth  could  gel  uo  fiirther ;  a  deep 
sob  stopped  her  uiterance,  and  she  burst  into  t^rs. 
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TIm  bold  ejes  of  the  girl  were  cast  dowo,  for 
there  wu  somethiDg  in  Ruth's  manner  which 
touched  the  remaining  atom  of  good  in  her  heart. 

*'Don*t  cry,"  she  said,  in  an  altered  tone; 
don*t  cry.  Sorrow  is  not  for  such  as  you ;  it 
belongs  to  us — to  the  broken-hearted  outcasts, 
who^  hating  forsaken  every  feeling  which  woman 
should  cherish,  become  aliens  to  all  which  she 
needs — kinduess,  sympathy,  affection.  Don't  cry ! 
eome  this  way,'*  and  she  pobted  to  a  quiet  and 
secluded  street. 

Ruth  turned,  and  called  Ralph  closer  to  her  side. 

The  girl  noticed  the  root  ion. 

"  Who's  that  ?••  she  said.  "  What's  he  coming 
for  ?  does  he  belong  to  you  ?'* 

"He  is  my  husband." 

"  And  he  lets  you  speak  to  me  ?** 

It  was  a  horrible  thing,  that  the  poor  girl  had 
learned  such  self  contempt,  that  she  could  not 
understand  any  man,  for  any  purpose,  permitting 
his  wife  to  run  the  risk  of  pollution  by  speaking 
to  her.  "  But  come  away,  they  will  be  out  soon  ;'* 
aud  she  pointed  to  the  hotel.  "  You  must  not  be 
seen  here  with  me,  or  they'll  think  you  one 
of  us.** 

She  took  Ruth's  hai\d,  and  dragged  her  down 
the  street,  for,  as  she  spoke,  the  conTinalists 
showed  signs  of  departure.  How  careful  that 
poor  lost  girl  was  of  Ruth ;  how  careful,  even 
in  the  midst  of  her  own  wild  recklessness. 

"  Stop,  I  cannot  talk  in  this  place ;  come  under 
the  shadow  of  those  teees.  Let  him  keep  very 
near  us ;  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  but  you  might 
be  frightened  if  anyone  came  up  to  you.  Now, 
what  do  you  want  to  say  ?  How  very  cold  it  is," 
and  she  shivered  as  she  spoke,  and  coughed  vio- 
lently. 

For  some  minutes  she  could  not  attend ;  but, 
the  paroxysm  over,  she  turned  to  Ruth  again. 

**What  a  dreadful  cough  you  have,"  said 
Kuth  ;  "  surely  you  should  not  be  out  so  thinly 
clad — and  at  night,  too ;  here,  take  this  scarf,  and 
wrap  it  round  your  throat ;  indeed,  my  cloak  is 
enough  for  me — pray  take  it  to  please  me." 

The  girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  refused. 

"  No ;  what  does  it  matter  whether  I  cough  or 
not ;  I  suppose  it  will  kill  me  some  day ;  so  much 
the  better.  What  have  I  to  live  for.  A  few 
years  more,  and  I  shall  be  old  and  ugly,  and  tben 
my  trade  gone,  my  bread  will  go  with  it ;  and 
what  remains — a  dose  of  poison,  or  starvation. 
No,  let  me  cough ;  better  die  by  the  cough  now, 
than  live  for  either  of  the  other  fates." 

Her  head  drooped,  nod  she  stood  mute  before 
Ruth ;  and  then,  in  tbe  midst  of  all  her  sorrow, 
there  entered  into  Ruth's  mind  the  thought — 
*'  Could  the  lost  soul  stiU  be  drawn  from  its  miser- 
able darkness,  and  led  into  the  paths  of  light.  And 
a  spirit  seemed  to  whisper,  "  Yes,  child  of  Christian 
ohiurity ;  pour  thy  blessed  words  of  kindness  into 
her  thirsting  soul,  and  teach  her  to  feel  the  one 
great  truth,  that  even  mundane  happiness  can 
•lone  be  found  in  purity  of  life,* 


Ruth  took  the  girl's  hand,  which  droqied 
despoudingly  by  her  side,  within  her  own. 

" Forsake  your  present  life,"  she  said ;  "seek 
a  better." 

Ruth  was  thinking  of  another  as  she  spoke. 
Perhaps  that  thought  gave  earnestness  to  her 
words. 

"  A  belter,"  the  girl  replied ;  "  how  can  I— 
will  aught,  except,  indeed,  those  like  myself, 
holding  the  sex  of  woman,  consent  to  make  such  is 
I  am  her  companion  or  associate.  I  am  kept  in 
my  present  state  by  the  very  circumstances  cf 
that  state — shunned  by  my  own  sex,  sought  by 
the  other  for  base  purposes  alone.  No ;  I  have 
fallen  down  the  ladder,  and  I  must  lie  grovellisg 
at  its  foot.  If  I  sought  to  rise,  the  world  would 
throw  me  down  again ;  therefore,  till  death,  I 
must  remain  the  outcast  I  have  become." 

"  Not  if  I  become  your  friend  ?" 

The  girl's  large  eyes  seemed  starting  from  her 
head ;  then,  in  a  wild  burst  of  feeling,  she  mur- 
mured : — 

"  You  are  God's  own  angel ;  come  here  to  gire 
me  a  glimpse  of  the  heaven  I  have  lost;  but 
once  gone,  tbe  hell  of  this  present  life  becomes 
only  the  bk^ker." 

There  was  a  fearful  discrepancy  between  her 
words  and  tearful  ey^  and  the  tawdry  fiueiy  of 
her  dress — the  glowing  colour  of  her  painted 
cheeks. 

Let  me  see  you  deserve  a  true  friend,  and  I 
will  be  such  to  you.  Now,  listen  to  me,  for  I 
want  your  help." 

And  at  last  Ruth  nerved  herself  to  speak  on 
the  one  dreadful  subject. 

The  girl  looked  eagerly  at  Ruth. 

"That  shawl,  how  and  where  did  jou  get  it  ?" 

"  I  bought  it." 

"Of  whom?" 

"Peggy." 

Ruth  was  silent ;  and  then  she  drew  a  minia- 
ture from  her  pocket. 

"  Do  you  know  any  one  who  resemWes  this 
picture?" 

And  she  opened  the  small  morocco  case  con- 
taining the  portrait  of  Grace. 

There  were  tbe  blue  eyes  and  the  golden  bair ; 
the  loving,  mirthful  expression  of  the  half-turned 
head ;   the  graceful  throat  and  neck. 

The  girl,  whom  we  should  here  call  Boaej 
looked  at  tlie  portrait  attentiveljr. 

«*  Do  I  know  it,"  she  said.  "  Stop,  I  can't  see 
here,  come  to  the  lamp.  Why — yes,  it*s  Peggf 
— poor,  sick  Peggy,  but  how  changed !  This  b 
like  you.  Peggy  now  looks  like  one  of  us— hot 
what  can  you  know  of  Peggy  ?*• 

Ruth  for  one  moment  faltered.  If  ever  sbe 
felt  tempted  to  dissimulation  it  was  now,  but  cnl; 
for  a  second,  then  her  strong,  moral  courage  case 
to  her  aid,  and  saved  her. 

"  She  IS  my  sister.  Now,  tell  me  all  ytm 
know  of  her,"  . 

"Your  sister  iBTgitized  by  CjOOglC 
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And  tbe  uaimer  of  the  wretcbed  girl  became 
more  oordial,  more  respectful,  as  she  repeated  the 
words, — 

•'  Poor,  dear  lad/ ;  how  you  must  have  suf- 
fered!" 

"I  have;  but  where  is  she?'* 
"Peggy  is  not  in  Liverpool.  She  has  been 
here  for  more  than  twelve  months,  but  now  she's 
gone  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  I  don*t  know  where 
she's  living,  blit  Til  go  and  find  her  for  you.  Poor 
Peggy !  And  she's  married !  and  he,  her  hus- 
band, is  amusbg  himself,  and  letting  her  die  by 
inches  with  her  little  child !  8he  wrote  to  him 
for  money,  and  he  refused  it ;  and  then,  when  her 
child  was  starving,  she  took  to  the  streets— and, 
then,  there  was  no  drawing  back.  Poor  Peggy — 
poor,  dear  Peggy.  I'll  go  to-morrow  and  find 
her  for  yon." 

"I  will  go  myself,  and  you  shall  come  with 
me." 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Ruth,  that  she  would 
the  more  easily  find   Grace  if  her  former  unfor* 
innate  companion  helped  to  seek  iier. 
"  Come  home  with  me,  poor  child !" 
Bose  shook  her  head. 

•*  Go  home  with  you.  No.  "What  would  the 
people  where  you  are  staying,  say  of  you  if  they 
SAW  me  go  with  yon.  Tell  me  where  I  shall  find 
you  in  the  morning — where,  and .  at  what  time, 
and  so  surely  as  I  am  alive,  I  will  be  with  you. 
There,  that  is  your  way— straight  along  that  street, 
take  the  first  turning  to  the  right.  Keep  on  by 
the  church,  then  the  second  turning  to  the  left, 
which  will  lead  yon '  to  the  hotel.  Tomorrow 
morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  on  the  pier." 

I%e  was  soon  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  streets. 
It  was  three  o'clock  before  Ralph  and  Ruth 
reached  the  hotel.  Perhaps  the  waiters  looked 
sospicionsly  at  them  as  they  entered.  They 
neither  knew  nor  cared.  Innocence  frequently 
wears  a  questionable  garb ;  so  it  was  in  the  pre- 
eeaft  instance.  But  whatever  garb  innocence  may 
assume,  she  cannot  disguise  herself  long ;  she  is 
sure  to  be  recognised  at  last.  So,  perhaps,  the 
waiter  did  not  look  suspiciously  at  them  after  all ; 
or,  if  he  did,  in  all  probability  he  discovered  his 
aospicion  to  be  misplaced,  and  eventually  voted 
hiniself  a  blockhead  for  his  pains. 

There  was  no  sleep  in  Ruth's  ejes  that  night, 
and  long  before  the  appointed  time  she  was  on  the 
pier,  ready  to  step  into  the  Manx  boat,  and  proceed 
in  qnest  c^  her  lost  sister. 

•*  Ralph — can  you  see  her  who  was  to  have  met 
us  here  this  morning  F" 

He  looked  round,  but  she  was  nowhere  vbible. 
Disappointed,  Ruth  stepped  on  board  the  packet, 
and,  with  a  sigh,  had  just  given  up  the  girl,  when 
a  slight  figure,  whom  she  easily  recognised  as  the 
outcast,  stepped  Into  the  boat — a  gUmce  at  Ruth 
being  her  only  sign  of  recognition.  And  the 
padtet  left  the  pier,  and  was  fairly  out  to  sea ; 
and  then  Rnth  thought  of  the  last  time  she  crossed 
that  troubled  ocean.    Her  thoughts  fiew  to  the 


cold  grey  morning  of  her  departure,  when  all  looked 
so  chill,  and  when  her  own  heart  was  colder,  more 
stormy,  than  all  the  dreary  scene  around  her. 
Ralph  saw  her  anxiety. 

"Ruth — mine  own  Ruth!— let  thy  dear  face 
turn  towards  me,  and  with  its  cheering  smile  tell 
me  that  I  lighten,  by  sharing,  this  deep  woe.  Ruth, 
I  bless  Heaven  for  giving  me  the  right  to  share  it. 
Look  on  me,  Ruth,  and  say  I  am  a  solace,  a  eom- 
fort  to  you." 

And  she  turned  and  smiled  as  only  Ruth  could 
smile;  for  in  the  whole  world  we  don't  believe 
there  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  such  a  smile  as 
Ruth's. 

There  was  a  ball  at  Castletown,  and  everything 
pretending  to  any  degree  of  exclusiveness  was 
there.  Dancing  was  kept  up  to  a  late  hour.  The 
supper  was  good,  and,  what  was  rarer  still,  the 
wines  were  excellent;  so  everyone  was  pleased, 
and  the  entertaiument  was  proclaimed  brilliant. 

"  Mr.  Mathewson,  may  we  hope  to  see  you  on 
the  15th." 

The  speaker  was  the  beautiful  Lady  Churchill^ 
whose  lovely  face  was  said  to  be  the  canse  of  her 
very  unlovely  character  and  conduct — for  she  was 
one  of  those  vain  fools  who,  by  their  wanton  fri- 
volity and  thoughtless  levity,  lay  shame  on  the 
female  character,  and  make  man  think  woman  but 
a  pretty  toy,  to  be  purchased  at  some  stated  price. 
Little  do  such  women  dream  of  the  injury  they  do 
to  others ;  seldom  do  they  reflect  that,  by  example^ 
they  lead  those  of  their  own  sex  who  can  imitate 
folly,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  between 
that  and  vice,  into  a  laxity  of  conduct  which  not 
unfreqnently  terminates  iu  absolute  sin.  To  this 
style  of  woman  Lady  Churchill  belonged;  and  the 
person  to  whom  she  addressed  herself  seemed  of  a 
congenial  nature  to  her  own ;  for,  with  a  few  silly 
compliments,  he  accepted  the  invitation. 

Roger  Mathewson  was  one  of  that  class  of  men 
whom,  in  a  small  town,  you  are  sure  to  meet 
everywhere — a  finger-post  of  society,  seen  at  every 
comer — a  dancing,  nonsense- talking  individual— 
a  great  favourite  with  the  fair  sex,  or  at  least  with 
those  amongst  them  who  could  not  understand 
anything  better  than  his  vapid  talk.  He  had  been 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  for  several  months,  and  had 
managed,  through  his  talking,  dancing  impudence, 
to  worm  himself  into  society.  His  handsome 
face  might  have  done  something  towards  accom- 
plishing this  end — for  it  was  indeed  a  very  hand- 
some face,  and  a  profitably  handsome  face,  too, 
he  made  it,  as  it  was  the  means  of  his  obtaining 
many  an  invitation  which,  without  it,  he  would 
never  have  had;  for  Roger  Mathewson  had  no 
riches  to  make  him  sought ;  indeed,  one  cynical 
old  father,  to  whose  only  daughter  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  said  Roger 
was  extremely  attentive,  was  once  reported  to  have 
mnttered  something  about  "  adventurer,  living  on 
his  wits,"  which  being  a  pleasant  little  remark, 
likely  to  be  agreeaSle  to  the  said  Roger,  and  bear- 
ing unqestionable  reference  to  him,  was  carried  to 
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him  immedutdy.  But  be  only  smiled  whea  be 
hoard  it,  and  remarked, "  that  a  man  was  decidedly 
lucky  to  have  wits  to  live  oil"  This  might  be 
very  true,  but  it  did  not  set  the  (act  of  a  maa 
having  nothing  bat  his  wits  to  live  on  in  a  more 
oreditable  light. 

After  this  short  notice  of  him,  which  is  quite 
sufficient  for  our  preeent  porpose,  we  returu  again 
to  Ruth — a  far  pleasanter  theme. 

'She  did  not,  on  her  arrival  in  Douglas,  go  to  any 
large  hotel,  but  songht  the  most  nnobtrusive  in 
the  place,  and  from  thence,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
hours,  removed  to  lodgings. 

Rose  attended  her.  How  could  Ruth  tolerate 
sacfa  near  herP  some  may  say.  How  she  did 
matters  not ;  she  not  only  tolerated,  but  she  pur- 
posely kept  the  wretched  girl  beside  her.  She 
felt  for  her  loneliness  of  heart,  and  if  a  shudder 
sometimes  passed  over  her  at  thit  girl's  terrible 
fate,  the  shudder  was  unperceived  by  Rose. 

"  The  day  is  waning,  lady,  dear ;  and  there  is 
a  wretched  heart  feeding  on  its  own  misery  near 
to  OS,  perchance.  I  fed  idle  here,  when  I  have 
80  Budi  to  do  elsewhere." 

And  she  stood  equipped  for  walking,  before 
Ruth. 

"  I  go  with  you.  Rose.*' 

**  No,  dear  lady ;  if  you  please,  no.  I  can 
speed  far  better  alone ;  indeed,  indeed,  it  will  be 
so.  Qo  you  to  your  bed.  Ere  to-morrow's  sun 
rises  on  y(»der  tall  peak,  I  will  tell  you  if  slie  be 
in  Douglas :  ere  he  sinks  again  to  rest,  you  shall 
hear  if  she  be  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Indeed,  you 
can  but  mar  by  accompanying  roe ;  think  you  that 
she  woald  meet  y<m  willingly  ?  I  tell  you  that 
she  would  avoid  you — would  fly  from  you,  did  she 
even  fancy  you  were  near.  Rest  here  unknown, 
and  let  me  trace  the  path  I  know  only  too  well. 
Tell  her  that  I  am  right,**  the  giri  turned  her  ear- 
nest eyes  to  Ralph,  and  by  their  eloquence  im- 
plored him  to  persuade  Ruth  to  act  as  she  ad- 
vised. 

He  did  persuade,  and  he  convinced  her  that  it 
would  be  for  better  for  Rose  to  go  alone ;  so  alone 
she  went ;  and  as  she  stepped  into  the  busy  street, 
she  lifted  her  poor,  wan  eyes  to  heaven,  for  a  con- 
sciousness stole  over  her,  that  this  was  the  first 
time  she  had  gone  out  for  years,  to  save  and  not 
to  destroy. 

Through  and  through  each  street  and  thorough- 
fare, mingling  with  the  drunken  crowd,  the  well- 
habited  idlers,  scanning  each  face;  laughing, 
jesting,  talking  with  all — lost  ones  of  her  own  sex, 
and  those  of  the  other — whose  sin,  looked  on 
leniently  by  the  world,  bears  the  same  aspect  in 
the  eye  of  God.  So  passed  the  night  away,  and 
as  the  morning  dawned.  Rose  met  poor,  heart- 
sick Ruth  with  the  words, — 

"  She  is  not  in  Douglas.     I  now  go  to  seek  her 
elsewhere.*' 
"NowP" 

food.     I  have  that  which  I  have  fed  on  for  years 


— eicitement     Tltaak  all  merciful  heaven,  it  be 
of  a  purer  kind  than  heretofore.     Good-bye,  poor 

lady — hope  for  the  best." 

Ruth,  the  good  seed  thou  hast  sown  has  sprung 
up  already  into  a  graceful  plaut,  offering  fruit  to 
thy  thirsting  lips ;  for  she  who  was  hopeless  until 
she  met  thee,  now  holds  out  the  blessed  balm  of 
hope  to  thee. 

Days,  whether  blissful  or  not,  come  to  an  end ; 
and  that  one  dragged  its  heavy  length  along,  and 
as  the  shades  of  evening  were  deepening  into  the 
gloom  of  night,  a  weary  figure,  whose  lagging 
footstep  told  of  sore  fatigue,  ascended  the  stair- 
case of  Ruth's  abode. 

"Water!" 

And  a  deadly  pallor  spread  over  the  girFs  lips 
and  face,  as  she  sank  on  a  chair  fainting,  worn 
out  in  mind  and  body ;  prostrate  from  an  amount 
of  fatigue  rarely  endured  by  woman.  Ruth  held 
a  tumbler  to  her  lips,  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  head 
dropped  heavily  to  one  side  as  Rose  fell  to  the 
ground  in  a  swoon.  How  tenderly  Ruth  chafed 
the  livid  hands !  how  anxiously  she  watched  the 
death-like  face !  How  fervent  was  the  "ihank 
heaven,"  as  returning  consciodsness  brought  re- 
turning colour  to  those  lips  and  cheeks. 

"  You  are  better." 

"  Yes ;  where — where  am  I ;  and — this  room  ^^ 

She  looked  roAnd  her  for  a  moment  bewildered ; 
then  she  remembered  all. 

"Oh!  I  know  now;  but  let  me  think.  I 
have  something  to  tdl,*'  and  she  held  her  hand 
to  her  brow,  as  if  seeking  to  imprison  thoo^t 

Ruth's  very  life  seemed  to  hang  upon  her 
wordd^  still  she  begged  Rose  to  be  eoapoaed 
But  remembrance  had  come  back  to  the  gni^ 
remembrance  of  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed,  and  the  deep  anxiety  her  words  mast 
cause. 

"  I  have  found  her ;  she  is  many  miles  from 
this,  in  the  north  of  the  island — in  a  little  oottage 
at  the  foot  of  a  great  mountain." 

A  thought  struck  Ruth.  Could  she  be  is 
their  old  reddenoe ;  could  she  have  returned  then 
from  some  latent  feeling,  impelled  by  some  uncon- 
trolled impulse,  to  haunt  the  soene  of  her  fonMr 
abode. 

"  The  oottage  yon  mean  is  df  the  main  road, 
almost  by  itsd^  in  a  sort  of  island,  formed  by  the 
mountain  stream. 

"  Yes ;  but  she  needs  hdp — we  must  speed. 
Do  you  know  the  place.'* 

"  I  know  it  well.  Ralph,  we  must  start  at 
once." 

And  again  a  carriage  stood  at  the  door,  and  s 
second  time  the  gdloping  horses  bore  them  oo 
their  way. 

Straight  on  at  full  speed  to  Ramsey  ;  up  and 
down  each  rocky  hill — once  more  on  the  suBBiit 
of  Lazey.  There  lay  the  bay  before  her,  ahnosl 
invidble  now,  for  the  night  was  dark,  and  ti» 
white  foam,  with  here  and  there  the  reflected 
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giitter  of  a  star  in  tbe  dark  waters,  was  all  she 
could  see. 

On  again — through  the  two  glens  which  border 
the  road  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  Eamsey. 
How  sombre  they  looked ;  the  great  trees  almost 
formed  an  arch  oyer  head,  and  the  swollen  moun- 
tain stream  rushed  wildly  under  the  archway  of 
the  road. 

Into  Eamsey ;  and  the  gallop  of  the  horses'  feet 
sounded  strangely  in  the  quiet  little  town  at  that 
time  of  the  night.  Lezayre  is  passed,  and  then 
the  carriage  turns  from  the  main  road.  The  driver 
stopped  to  inquire  the  way. 

''Up  that  laue ;  turn  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left,  but  go  on  until  you  come  to  that  gateway  on 
the  righthand  side.  Stop  there,  at  that  point  we 
will  alight.  Await  our  return,  or  go  back  to 
Bamsey,  and  be  here  again  in  two  hours'  time. 
Yet,  no ;  await  us  as  I  said  before." 

She  stepped  from  the  carriage  and  walked 
quickly  on. 

"  Ralph,  dear ;  don*t  enter  with  me ;  I  would 
rather  see  her  first  quite  alone.  Rose,  be  Tcry 
near,  but  not  with  me.** 

"Lean  on  me,  Ruth ;  let  me  uphold  you." 

"  No ;  now,  in  such  a  trial  as  this,  I  need  a 
greater  strength  than  yours,  Ralph ;  one  to  uphold 
more  mighty  than  yourself." 

He  watched  her  as  she  crossed  the  little  bridge 
and  passed  through  the  garden  gate.  He  followed  ; 
for  he  knew  not  what  she  would  have  to  contend 
with.  He  saw  her  enter  the  cottage,  and  for  one 
moment  stand  paralysed  at  the  door  of  the  little 
titting-room  at  the  sight  which  met  her  eyes. 
Kneeling  beside  a  miserable  bed — a  bed  devoid  of 
aoght  save  a  mattress,  which  seemed,  from  its 
tattered  state,  to  have  been  gnawed  and  torn  by 
rats — was  Grace.  And  on  that  bed,  moaning  and 
toasing  wretchedly,  lay  a  child — a  dying  child ;  the 
poor,  pale  baby  face  pinched  by  disease  and  want ; 
the  little  hands  attenuated  from  the  same  cause ; 
the  feeble  voice,  almost  too  weak  to  be  heard, 
except  when  fever  gave  it  unnatural  force  and 
strength. 

"  Mother !"  and  the  little  feverish  hands  clasped 
the  mother's  cheeks;  '* Mother,  give  poor  Lily 
water,  and  food,  mother — Lily  will  eat." 

The  wretched  Grace  held  a  cup  of  water  to  the 
Hpa  of  the  dying  child ;  but  the  food  was  wanting 
— all  had  been  already  given.  Probably  had  it 
been  there  the  child  would  not  have  touched  it,  for 
▼hen  her  thirst  was  appeased,  she  sank  again  to 
slumber,  if  that  restless  unconsciousness  could,  in- 
deed, be  called  slumber. 

So  deeply  had  the  mother's  attention  been  fixed 
on  her  child,  that  she  had  not  noticed  that  the 
only  candle  in  the  room  had  burnt  down  to  a  mere 
wick — another  moment  and  it  was  extinguished, 
and  then  the  room  was  left  in  total  darkness. 

And  it  was  thus  that  Ruth  was  to  meet  her 
dearly  loved  sister — thus,  in  darkness,  want,  and 
sorrow  !  She  feared  to  advance.  She  thought 
\he  shock,  to  Grace,  of  finding  her  there — thus — 


would  be  too  much  for  her  in  that  trying  moment. 
She  was  hesitating  what  to  do,  when  the  voice  of 
the  child  was  again  heard. 

**  Mother,  poor  Lily  is  going  away — far,  far 
away,  into  the  bright,  blue  sky  Lily  used  to  love 
to  play  under.  Mother,  dear,  tell  little  Lily 
of  that  heaven,  and  the  angels,  and  him  who  loves 
little  children  like  Lily.  Mother,  dear  mother, 
speak  to  me  of  these  things  as  you  spoke  once-* 
before  papa  left.  Mother,  dear  mother!  tell 
little  Lily  of  these  things  once  more — only  once  • 
more,  before  she  goes  away  for  ever." 

But  the  flood  of  guilt  had  quenched  these  things 
in  the  mother's  soul,  and  now  in  the  hour  of  need, 
even  at  the  prayer  of  her  dying  child,  her  tongue 
was  mute.  One  moment,  and  then  a  sob,  and 
then  a  wild,  passionate,  burst  of  words, —    ^ 

" Oh,  God !  oh,  God !"  she  cried.  "I  forsook 
Thee,  and  now  Thou  dost  hide  Thyself  from  me — 
yet,  mercy — Thy  great  boon,  mercy.  Spare  her 
yet  to  roe — my  child,  my  dear,  dear  child — the 
only  thing  on  earth  left  to  cheer  me — the  one 
little  ewe  lamb,  my  only  spot  of  happiness.  Oh ! 
take  one  where  there  are  many,  and  save  this  one 
to  me.  Scourge  me  not  in  this  way ;  in  any  other, 
but  not  in  this  way.  Ruth,  couldst  thou  see  me 
now,  thou  wouldst  pray  for  me,  and  thy  prayer 
would  avail,  Ruth.  I  call  on  thee  in  vain.  A 
black  and  horrible  gulf  separates  us  now."  But,  in 
that  moment  Ruth  passed  it,  and  the  erring, 
wretched  Grace,  was  once  more  pressed  to  her 
sister's  pure,  and  loving  heart.      But  how  f 

A  wild  shriek  rang  through  that  mountain  air, 
and  a  death-wail  followed  on  it ! 

'*  Lights — the  carriage  lamps — anything  to  re- 
lieve the  fearful  darkness  of  uncertainty  1" 

They  were  brought,  and  then  the  fearful  truth 
became  apparent.  There,  on  the  bed,  lay  the 
child — dead !  the  one  great  struggle  over,  the 
many  struggles  of  the  oombg  life  avoided.  Peace- 
ful, calm,  seeming  as  if  she  slept ;  her  arms  rest- 
ing quietly  by  her  side,  her  little  face  with  a  happy 
smile  upon  it.  And  Grace  stood  and  gased, 
neither  spcfiking  nor  moving — her  eyes  steady  and 
fixed  on  the  child  ;  her  hands  clasping  her  throb- 
bing temple ;  her  lips  apart.  The  worst  had  hap- 
pened ;  there  was  no  further  ill  to  fear;  nothing 
could  be  so  sad  as  this.  There,  before  her,  lay 
all  she  had  lived  for.  Life,  hope,  thought,  feeling, 
all  were  destroyed  by  the  one  frightful  blow. 
Ruth  was  unheeded.  That  dead  form  was  her 
world ;  she  knew  nothing  beyond  it ;  neither  cared 
for,  nor  understood  aught  else.  But  although  she 
was  unconscious  of  R^uth's  presence,  Ruth  was 
not  unconscious  of  her's,  and  Ruth  wished  to  rouse 
her  from  her  stoney  silence, — 

*'  Grace,  do  you  not  know  me  r"  for  she  had  not 
spoken  to  her.     "  Grace,  dear  Grace  1" 

But  Grace's  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  child. 

"  Grace,  am  I  not  yon  sister,  the  Ruth  whom 
you  spoke  of  ?** 

And  then  she  turned,  and  for  the  first  time, 
looked  on  Ruth ;  and  the  poor*  faded  lips  began  to 
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quWer,  and  tbo  tean  rolled  dowa  her  haggard 
cheeks. 

Bf  degrees  ahe  poured  her  grief  iuto  that  sister's 
geiiUe  ear»  and  then  she  beoame  calmer,  and  ooold 
listen  more  quietly  to  all  Ruth  had  to  saj. 

She  would  not  hear  of  leaving  the  cottage,  not 
even  when  her  child  should  be  bnried,-^ 

"Leave  me  to  die  here,  Ruth,**  she  said, 
"  where  poor  Lilj  breathed  her  last:  Indeed,  my 
sister,  it  would  break  my  heart  to  go  hence." 

Ruth  saw  that  it  would  be  so,  aud  urged  no 
more ;  but  she  came  to  Ralph,  where  he  was  stand- 
ing, just  outside  the  door,  and  whispered  a  few 
words,  and  he  drove  off  to  Ramsey,  and  (for  it 
was  now  early  dawn)  found  butchers,  and  bakers, 
and  upholsterers,  and  artisans  of  all  kinds,  and 
told  them,  with  all  speed,  and  at  any  cost — and 
the  "  at  any  cost  **  induced  the  speed — to  make 
the  cottage  habitable  and  comfortable,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  (thanks  to  the  "  at  any  cost*'), 
carts  of  all  kinds  were  jolting  along  the  Ramsey 
Road,  and  during  the  day  that  cottage  assumed 
its  wonted  air  of  comfort — all  save  one  room ;  that 
was  heUl  sacred  from  all  intrusion,  and  as  the 
various  artisans  heard  that  grim  death  had  entered 
the  cottage,  and  held  its  presence  in  that  room, 
they  respected  its  gloom,  and  performed  their 
duties  so  silently,  that  poor  Grace  knew  nothing 
of  all  the  arrangements  until  they  were  com- 
pleted. 

And  when  in  the  evening  Ruth  led  her  iuto  the 
little  drawing-room,  and  placed  her  on  the  soft 
nrm-ohair  by  the  fire,  and  stirred  that  fire  until  it 
blazed,  and  Rose,  kneeling  by  her  side,  held  a  tray 
with  her  tea,  a  faint  glow  of  pleasure  came  to  her 
sunken  cheek. 

.Days  passed  away;  the  child  was  buried. 
Grace  would  follow  it  to  the  grave — would,  herself, 
sec  the  mould  piled  oh  the  little  coffin.  With  a 
tearless  eye,  an  unfaltering  step,  she  followed  and 
watched  all.  She  had  wept  her  last — trembled 
for  all  that  could  make  her  tremble. 

Calmly  she  returned  to  her  home ;  calmly  she 
kissed  her  sister  and  begged  to  be  left  alone  in 
Lily's  room,  for  one  short  hour.  And  Ruth 
gnmted  that  request;  but  how  that  hour  was 
passed,  Ruth  never  knew ;  but  when  it  passed  over 
Grace  came  to  her  sister — paler,  more  wan,  per- 
haps, than  ever,  but  happier. 

•*  Ruth,"  she  said,  "  dear  Ruth,  my  peace  with 
God  is  made.  He  pardons  all !  Ere  long,  I  know, 
I  feel,  I  shall  join  my  lost  darling.** 

From  that  day  she  seemed  happy ;  but  Ruth 
saw  the  truth,  that  she  was  not  long  for  this 
world.  Spring  passed  on  and  summer  came,  and 
autumn  with  its  fading  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
Grace  lingered  still — so  fragile  she  seemed  already 
half  to  belong  to  the  world  of  spirits.  Her 
thoughts  had  done  with  earth.  Deeply  penitent, 
aorrowing  unceasingly— sorrowing  with  a  sorrow 
that  creates  joy,  her  mind  dwelt  in  the  future. 

The  sun  was  setting  after  a  day  of  glowing 
warmth,  and  Grace  was  lying  ou  a  coachi  as  once 


before  she  had  lain,  in  the  Hide  garden,  fhoi 
seemed  to  be  an  unusual  flush  on  her  ^eek  « 
unusual  brilliancy  in  her  eye.  She  called  Raik  to 
her, — 

«  Dear  sister,"  she  began,  "  there  ia  sometki^ 
I  would  do,  some  one  I  would  see  ere  I  leave  tkii 
worid.  Dont  look  so  sad,  Ruth;  all  I  fevea- 
ccpt  your  own  dear  self,  is  gone  before  me,  ai 
beckons  me  ou ;  still  there  is  work  for  me  hot, 
and  my  soul  will  linger  until  that  work  be  dose, 
although   like  a  caged  bird   it   frets  to  be  a«j. 

Ruth,  1  would  sec "  and  ahe  stopped,  "Ber- 

tram.  See  him — warn  him — t^  him  that  I 
pardon  liim.  Do  you  know  aught  of  him.  Rati  ? 
He  eould  be  found,  for  he  is  in  this  island." 

Ruth  turned  to  Rose, — 

"  It  shall  be  done,  dear  lady ;  bat  why  shoM 
he  come  to  mar  her  last  moments  of  peace  f* 

"  He  will  not  mar.  He  will  maJke  my  last  «h 
ments  those  of  peace,  Rose ;  so  hasten  on  ynr 
errand.'* 


In  a  large  and  well-lit  room  of  an  inn  ia 
Ramsey,  some  gentlemen  sat  at  cards.  The  staka 
seemed  high,  for  anxious  looks  dwelt  on  the  fans 
of  the  players.  Occasionally  the  door  would  opo, 
and  a  person  would  enter,  cross  the  room,  aad  a 
crossing,  watch  with  apparent  eagerness,  tiie  prs- 
gress  of  the  game. 

•*  Mathewson,  it  is  your  deal.'* 

And  the  cards  were  handed  to  him.  Qoieklj 
he  threw  them  round,  and  as  each  phase  of  the 
game  passed,  as  the  interest  deepened,  eams 
began  to  fall  from  tightly  pressed  lips,  and  sas- 
picious  looks  were  cast  around." 

Your  patron  is  serving  vou  well  to-mgkt, 
Roger!" 

And  there  was  a  touch  of  aarcasma  in  the  re- 
mark, which  Mathewson  only  answered  by  a  qaatt 
smile,  as  he  drew  the  golden  pieces  to  him. 

<<  Thank  you  for  the  cash,  and  not  for  the  re- 
mark ;  although,  coming  together,  both  are  aooqit- 
able." 

And  again  the  cards  passed  swiftly  from  fa^ 
hands  in  dealing.  Again  the  ludc  fell  to  liisi. 
With  a  laugh  he  placed  his  fresh  gains  on  those 
already  reaped,  and  was  just  going  to  deal  agaii, 
when  a  strong  hand  was  placed  on  his  ooUar. 

"  1*11  swear  I  saw  foul  play ;  Matliewson,  yoa*ie 
a  confounded  swindler  I" 

And  his  assailant  shook  him  in  his  aagn: 

And  now  the  scene  became  one  of  tonnoil;  ^ 
was  Mathewson  against  the  room,  for  the  aceasa^ 
tlon  which  had  just  been  uttered  had  bng  beea 
suspected,  and  loss  now  sharpened  indignalioD  n 
those  who  considered  they  had  been  ill^lly  plaa* 
dered. 

Still  there  was  no  proof,  but  words  prodaeed 
words — words,  next  blows.  The  tables  wereoftf- 
turned  —  disorder  seemed  at  its  height^  vto 
the  door  opened,  and  a  female  %nre  stood  sfa^ 
suncying  the  riotous  soen^  loading  bam  mmi» 
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mtn.  At  last  her  eye  fested  on  one,  and  fear- 
Icasly  she  stepped  up  to  him, — 

«<  It  is  you  I  want/*  she  said,  as  she  pointed 
to  Eoger  Mathevson.  **  You ! — nay,  no  words  or 
curses.  I  oome  from  the  death-oouoh  of  one  whom 
you  hare  deeply  wronged,  but  who  now  calls  you 
to  her,  to  pronounce  the  pardon  you  so  little  de- 
serfe." 

He  staggered  at  her  words,  and  the  others  held 
back. 

"You  dare  not  refuse,"  Rose  continued,  "or, 
if  you  do,  it  matters  little.  She,  poor  thing  1  has 
done  all  she  could  towards  peace.  Let  her  go  to 
her  last  home  with  that  thought.  You  rest  here 
with  the  consciousness  of  your  foul  conduct  to  her ; 
she  will  be  the  better  off  after  all ;  and  your  day 
of  reckoning  must  come  sooner  or  later — there's 
some  comfort  in  that.  Death  yawns  for  all! 
Now,  come  or  stay,  which  you  please,  only  I  tarry 
here  no  longer.*' 

He  put  on  his  hat  to  accompany  her,  picked  up 
the  money  which  was  scattered  about  the  room, 
and  was  just  going  to  depart  when  his  companions 
clustered  round  him. 

"  There  is  a  score  to  be  settled  between  us  be- 
fore you  go,**  said  one.  "  You  don't  get  off  so 
easily.  Mister  Eoger  I" 

He  swore  a  terrible  oath  as  he  tried  uselessly 
to  pat  them  aside,  but  Eose  stepped  forward, — 

"He  shall  not  escape  you,  if  I  can  help  it,"  she 
said ;  •'  but  you  must  follow  him  closely,  your- 
lelfes.  Wateh^him  well,  for  I  have  only  a 
woman's  strength  to  hold  him.  I  will  tell  you 
whera  he  is  going." 

And  with  minuteness  and  precision  she  de- 
scribed both  the  road  to  and  situation  of  the 
ootti^. 

"  Do  not  stop  him  now.  His  dying  wife  has 
sent  me  to  fetch  him ;  you  would  not  mar  her  last 
whkf  harass  the  fleetbg  moments  which  remain  to 
her,  by  detaining  him  P  Let  him  go  with  me  now 
for  her  sake,  but  follow  us  closely." 

And  they  did  let  htm  go ;  they  trusted  her,  (os 
they  saw  she  was  not  deceiving  them. 

Sullenly  Bertram  accompanied  Rose.  Twice  in 
their  long  walk  he  thought  of  leaving  her,  but  he 
dared  not  disregard  the  summons  of  his  dying 
wife ;  so  on  he  went  until  the  cottage  came  in 
sight. 

It  was  night,  and  Grace  had  been  carried  from 
the  garden  into  the  house,  where  she  lay  anxiously 
but  cahnly  awaiting  the  return  of  Rose.  Presently 
footsteps  were  heard  on  the  little  gravel-walk ; 
voices  next,  and  then,  as  the  hall-door  opened, 
Ruth,  knoipng  who  was  about  to  enter,  went  to 
the  couch  where  poor  Grace  lay,  and  kneeling 
down,  put  her  arm  round  the  form  of  her  sinking 
sister.  She  feared  the  present  interview  for  her, 
feared  the  pain,  the  excitement  it  might  cause. 
But  she  overrated  the  danger ;  Grace  had  sent  for 
B^tram  from  a  high  principle  of  duty,  not  of 
affeetioa;  and  she  met  him  without  the  slightest 
emotioii— calmly,  coldly^  peacefully. 


But  he;  how  different  it  was  with  him.  The 
sight  of  those  two  sisters,  both  of  whom  in  diffe- 
rent ways  he  had  wronged,  was  a  reproach  to  him 
which  held  up  to  his  view  the  viicness  of  his  own 
conduct. 

There  stood  the  one  whom  he  had  forsaken, 
happy  and  pure,  saved  by  her  deliverance  from 
him ;  although,  had  her  fate  been  linked  to  his, 
she  had  been  pure  and  good  still,  for  Ruth  would 
have  stood  the  test  to  which  she  would  have  been 
subjected.  The  other — that  poor,  dying  victim 
of  his  treachery,  lost  through  her  devoiion  to  him 
— degraded,  broken-hearted,  wretched.  Both 
bom  in  the  same  circumstances,  the  fate  of  each 
cast  in  the  same  mould,  the  destiny  of  each 
marred  or  made  by  either  vice  or  virtue;  the 
one  a  glorious  pillar  raised  to  the  proud  honour 
of  womanhood,  the  other  the  broken  column — 
defaced  and  crumbling  into  dust. 

He  dared  not  advance,  but  stood,  culprit-like, 
before  them,  shrinking  from  the  light  of  those 
dear  eyes  on  which  all  loved  to  gaze;  shrinking 
from  the  woe  of  those  dimmer  orbs,  so  soon  to 
be  dimmed  forever! 

But  Ruth  wished  t|ie  interview  over,  and  there- 
fore  she  did  that  which  would  bring  it  to  the 
close.  She  called  Bertram  almost  sternly  to  her 
sister's  side. 

**  I  sent  for  ypu,"  she  said,  "  at  her  request ; 
hear  all  she  has  got  to  say,  and  then  depart. 
Leave  to  me  the  passing  moments  of  her  life, — 
this  is  all  I  ever  ask  in  atonement  of  the 
past." 

He  stood  by  the  side  of  his  dying  wife,  and 
she  laid  her  cold  and  now  clammy  hand  on  his 
own. 

"  Bertram !"  her  voice  had  sunk  almost  to  a 
whisper,  "  we  have  both  sinned  grievously.  !» 
from  the  threshold  of  another  world,  see  the  true 
colouring  of  life  more  dbtiocily  than  you  do,  and 
I  tell  you  that  life,  such  as  you  live,  is  but  death — 
a  growing  death,  darkness  1  Let  my  last  words 
ring  my  death-knell  in  your  ear  as  tones  of  warn- 
ing ;  tones  which,  like  the  peal  of  the  bell  of  mercy 
on  the  treacherous  rock,  shall  point  to  the  dangers 
in  your  life.  Farewell,  Bertram !  we  meet  no 
more  on  earth.  Forgive  me  for  all  sin  against 
you,  as  freely  as  I  forgive  you  for  all  I  have 
suffered." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  but  he  would 
not  take  it.  Her  words  had  displeased  him,  and 
then,  even  then,  he  showed  his  displeasure. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  as  she  again  addressed 
him, — 

"  Does  anger  live  even  to  the  edge  of  the 
grave  ?'*  she  said ;  "  then,  farewell  still,  my  earthly 
duty  is  over — my  task  on  earth  is  done!'* 

She  sank  back  exhausted ;  her  eyes  were  closed, 
and  her  breathing  became  so  quiet,  that  for  some 
momcDts  they  thought  her  dead.  Then  terror  fell 
on  the  brute  who  stood  beside  her — terror,  foli 
lowed  by  remorse.  Then  he  called  on  her  passion- 
ately and  begged  her  to  Htc^  to  Uto  for  him. 
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But  the  fiftt  had  gone  foiih — for  him  she  was  no 
more! 

Honrs  passed,  and  Rath  vatobed  still  beside  the 
bed  of  death. 

"  BAth,  dearest  sister,  the  air  is  cold,  and  a 
\Auk  darkness  shronds  ns ;  bid  them  bring  more 
light.  Tonr  face.  Roth,  jour  dear  face  I  would 
see.  Naj,  Ruth,  jon  woidd  not  frown  on  roe, — 
all  the  world  does  that  She  was  stanriog,  I  tell 
Ton — starring,  that  poor  efaild  (  and  I  was  mad, 
wild  with  grief,  when  I  sought ** 

Her  mind  was  wandering,  wandering  into  the 
past.  Ruth  bent  anxiously  o?er  her,  and  her 
gentle  breath  seemed  to  quiet  the  restless  brain, 
for  the  sufferer  slept  again.  Onlj  for  a  few  mo- 
ments though,  for  suddenly  she  awoke  with  a 
start,  and  sat  upright  in  her  bed.  Her  eyes 
gleamed  with  unnatural  brightness,  and  her  wild 
Toioe  rang  through  the  oottago  room, — 

"  I  tell  you  I  am  innoeent — I  nefsr  did  the 
deed  I  And  that  is  Ruth,  my  own  sister,  Ruth — 
harm  not  one  hair  of  her  dear  head.  Those  yells, 
those  horrid  yells  !  Bertram,  urge  the  horses  to 
a  faster  gallop!  Ootlieb — Herman,  let  go  my 
rein,  how  dare  you  try  to  stay  me  P — go " 

8he  fell  back  hea?ily,  trembling — convulsed. 

Ruth  was  in  deep  distress,  but  she  could  do  no 
more  than  wait  and  hope,  and  pray  that  calmness 
might  again  be  granted — ^relief  oome. 
-  And  her  prayer  was  heard  and  answered,  but 
the  calmness  she  implored,  the  relief  she  asked, 
came  in  a  terrible  form — came  in  the  calmness  of 
the  grave,  the  one  great  relief  from  all  suffering — 
death! 

Grace  never  spoke  afterwards;  she  died  like  a 
fluttering  light — sometimes  bright,  sometimes  dull, 
— always  flickering  and  uncertain,  until  with  one 
long  gasp — all  was  over. 

And  there  lay  the  once  beautiful  Graee  Neville, 
the  child  of  bright  prospects,  bom  to  a  noble 
name; ''the  inheritor  of  wealth,  the  possessor  of 
great  beauty — all  dashed;  destroyed,  by  that  which 
at  first  was  simply  vanity — ^vanity  fostered  and 
not  checked,  the  noxious  weed  allowed  to  grow, 
nntil,  like  the  ungrateful  parasite,  it  destroyid  the 
trunk  it  twined  round. 


It  was  hog  before  Ruth  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  her  sister  s  death ;  longer  still  before  she 
oould  leave  the  land  where  that  sister  and  the 
little  Lilly  lay  in  their  last  long  slumber. 

Ralph  purchased  the  eottage ;  it  was  i 
his  eyes,  for  Ruth  oould  not  hear  to  think  of 
stiangeis  living  thoie ;  so  he  bought  it.  And  eveiy 
year,  at  om  particular  season,  they  spend  soae 
time  there,  with  Rose  as  Uieir  sole  attendant. 

Two  years  had  passed,  and  they  were  thus  slsy- 
ing  at  the  eottage.  It  was  the  anniversary  of 
Grace's  death,  and  although  it  was  not  mentioned, 
Ralph  saw  the  daj  was  remembered  by  RuU|.  He 
saw  the  memory  of  it  in  the  increased  quietude  of 
her  manner,  the  melancholy  of  her  gentle  eye. 

The  evening  was  of  unusual  loveliness,  and  they 
were  standing  in  the  little  garden,  looking  at  the 
mountains  and  the  deep  blue  sky,  in  which  the 
stars  began  one  by  one  to  a|^)ear.  The  birds  saag 
as  they  had  done  in  years  gone  by ;  the  mountaias 
kept  their  same  stem  vigil ;  the  plants,  and  trees, 
and  flowers  all  sprang,  and  bloomed,  and  died  ss 
heretofore. 

"  All  wears  the  same  aspeot  in  the  tnngihk 
work],  dear  Ruth,*'  he  whispered ;  but  how  the 
worid  of  thought  is  changed  to  us  1  Byegone 
memories  cast  o*er  the  present  tints  of  somWe 
hue ;  pictures  of  hopes  now  faded  stand  dimly  be- 
fore our  vbion ;  bright  flowers  of  life  all  withered 
— each  sunbeam  gone " 

8he  stopped  him, — 

"  Shame  on  thee,  Ralph,**  she  said,  "  to  bonow 
sorrow  from  a  dreamy  past ;  ingrale  to  youiadf-^ 
to  me.  Say  you  the  memory  of  the  past  tinta  the 
present  with  its  sombre  hue  P  To  me  it  makes 
the  bright  g^eam  of  our  present  life  stand  est  la 
brighter  contrast ;  and  if  its  virid  pictures  «nr 
dimmed  under  the  relentless  hand  of  time,  time 
paints  us  new  ones,  exceeding  hr  in  hoaaty  those 
he  destroys.  And  orv  the  floweis  of  life  all  fadedP 
Is  ewry  sunbeam  gone  P— Ralph  1  Ralph  T* 

And  she  laid  her  dear  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
as  her  smile  shone  on  him,  he  felt  that  the  bc%ht- 
est  of  all  sunbeams  was  left  to  light,  and  hidp,  sad 
oheer  him,  through  the  toilsome  ioumey  of  his  day 
of  life. 
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CHAPTKa    XXL 

TBI     QUXSN*8     SHIP     AND     MADRAS. 

A  BFBBDT  and  most  agreeable  passage  brought  us 
to  the  man-of- wars'  anchorage,  just  opposite  the 
fort  at  Madras.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  unre- 
mitting kindness  of  all  the  officeia  on  board. 
Though  in  reality  a  guest  of  the  gun-room,  hardly 


a  day  dapsed  but  I  was  compelled,  molems  vciitt, 
to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  captain,  as  also 
of  the  young  middies.  A  keen  appetite  and  a 
good  digestion  rendered  me  mudi  service  on  this 
occasion.  The  middies  dined  at  twelve,  and  pea- 
soup  and  grog  was  always  aooeptable  at  this  hoar. 
The  mess  then  inoluded  tho  aas^stant^sorgaoB  mi 
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tie  pvrwr^s  obrk.  Id  the  gan-room  we  dined  at 
tbree  p.iA.,  when  more  substantial  fare  and  lots  of 
good  wine  and  ale  awaited  me.  Besides  the  two 
lieotenants  (Ellerman  and  Sharp),  we  had  the 
doctor,  purser,  and  master ;  a  jolly  big  barrel  of 
Canary,  admitted  of  being  freely  tapped,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  of  us  were  sparing  of  its  con- 
tents. Then,  again,  at  five  p.m.,  the  steward 
always  brought  the  captain's  compliments  and 
tidings  that  dinner  was  waiting.  This  was  of 
coarse  the  most  re^erche  meal,  and  was  fortunately 
▼oid  of  that  stiff  and  disagreeable  etiqnette  which 
per?ades  the  atmosphere  of  a  man-of-war's  chief 
cabin.  Indeed,  poor  oid  C.  was  an  excellent  and 
a  bra?e  man,  his  only  failing  was  the  hallucination 
be  entertained  of  his  capabUites  in  writing  poetry, 
and  he  was  rather  inclined  to  be  a  blue  stocking. 
He  fen  somewhere  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  whilst 
bravely  ilglktbg  to  avenge  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
natives,  upon  some  of  the  missionaries. 

The  view  of  Madras  from  the  shipping  in  the 
roads  is  ezeeedingly  picturesque  and  attractive, 
Fort  St.  George  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
and  best  boflt  fortresses  in  India.  At  the  period 
of  oar  arrival  a  vast  fleet  of  merchantmen  were 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  mostly  freighted  with 
young  writors  and  cadets,  and  no  small  amount  of 
young  ladies  on  matrimonial  errands.  The  sea 
was  of  a  deep  green  hue,  merging  into  a  duskier 
shade  as  it  rolled  in  huge,  frothy  billows  upon  the 
distant  sandy  beach,  along  which,  like  so  many 
ants,  were  natives  and  Europeans  flying  to  and 
fro.  Soon  after  the  anchor  was  thrown  we  were 
boarded  by  one  of  those  amphibious  beings  called 
eatamoran  men ;  his  costume  was  well  adapted  for 
batlnng  purposes,  but  hardfy  suitable  for  a  man-of- 
war's  deck,  as  the  whole  of  his  wardrobe,  his  hat 
excepted,  might  have  been  easily  packed  in  a  good 
sized  walnut.  Such,  however,  is  the  first  speci- 
men of  an  Indian  that  presents  itself  to  the 
shocked  and  astonished  gase  of  well  reared 
yofung  ladies.  But  considering  the  species  of 
barqne  that  they  navigate,  they  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  encumbered  with  "  much  fine  linen** 
for  the  eatamoran  consists  of  two  logs  of  wopd, 
strongly  lashed  together,  on  which,  squatted  cross- 
legged,  at  usually  two  black  fellows,  plying  their 
paddles  with  incessant  zeal.  As  a  matter  of  course 
they  are  wet  by  every  second  wave,  and  a  cap- 
size when  caught  by  some  unexpected  surf  is  no 
uncommon  event.  They  soon,  however,  right  them- 
sdves ;  for  they  are  all  excellent  swimmers  and 
daring  ones,  and  as  the  catamarans  are  constructed, 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  trivial  importance  which  side 
floats  uppermost.  Their  greatest  enemies  are  the 
sharks,  and  there  is  an  incident  on  record  indicative 
of  the  strength  and  courage  of  these  men  in  their 
fre^ftent  encounters  with  their  relentless  and  cruel 
foes.  A  lather  and  son  once  putting  off  to  a 
vessel  that  had  just  arrived,  were  washed  off  their 
rafi  by  a  heavy  surf.  Before  they  could  regain  it 
a  shark  pounced  upon  the  poor  lad  and  bit  off  half 
his  body.    The  enraged  father,  without  hesitating 


a  moment,  placed  an  open  clasped  knife  between 
his  teeth,  and  then  diving  after  the  shark,  fear- 
lessly attacked  it  in  its  own  element.  By  diving 
deep  and  keeping  under  the  sharic,  ha  not  only 
prevented  the  possibility  of  its  attacking  bnt  suc- 
ceeded in  ripping  its  stomach  open,  and  aveatually 
killing  the  brute.  An  immense  oonoourte  of  spec- 
tators had  assembled  on  the  beach  to  witness  this 
singukr  combat,  and  great  was  thtSr  surprise 
and  admiration  at  the  result.  The  childless  omb, 
now  amply  revenged,  regained  his  raft  and  reached 
the  shore  just  as  the  body  of  the  dead  shark  was 
thrown  upon  the  beach  by  the  waves.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  the  earlier  vessels,  trading  to  India  for 
the  first  time,  had  this  ridiculous  entry  in  the 
ship's  log-book  : — 

"  At  HOt>»,  of  Madrai,  the  eafitain,  mates,  and 
erew,  dittinetljr  tate  two  black  devile,  playmg  at 
tingle-itiek  in  the  water,  and  approaching  the  vatelf 
put  the  ship  about  immediate^,  and  stood  out  to 
sear 

This  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  two  caik^ 
moran  men — the  distance  rendering  their  persons 
visible  long  before  the  raft.  The  eatamoran  men 
that  boarded  us,  divesting  themselves  of  their  tall, 
straw  caps,  handed  us,  severally,  letters  from 
friends  on  shore.  Mine  conveyed  the  gratifying 
intelligence  that  all  were  well,  and  that  the  car- 
riage was  waiting  at  the  Custom-house.  Then 
came  the  Massolah  boat — those  singularly  con- 
structed vessels,  adapted  to  the  violent  surf  that- 
is  always  breaking  on  the  ,  Madras  beach.  Thes* 
were  crowded  with  crimps,  dnbashes,  and  many 
other  scoundrels,  who  came  off  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  fleecing  the  young  oiBcers.  Last  of  all  came 
the  accommodation-boat,  belonging  to  the  master- 
attendant,  and  so  called  from  its  carrying  an 
awning,  and  being  furnished  with  comfortable 
cushions.  In  this  we  landed  to  the  yelling  song 
of  "  Yala  mali  /  yala  mali  !  yala  mali  !  yala  r 
When  we  got  into  the  surf,  the  riot  these  boatmen 
made  was  really  alarming  to  strangers,  but  it  is 
wonderful  with  what  care  and*  attention  they 
watched  approaching  waves,  and  how  skilfully  they 
evaded  their  breaking  under  us,  or  immediately 
behind  us  :  laying  on  their  oars,  or  rowing  at  a 
furious  rate,  as  they  rightly  judged  of  the  distance, 
the  wave  would  roll  before  it  burst  into  foaming 
wrath  upon  the  shallow  sands.  At  last,  amidst  a 
terrific  shouting  and  roaring  of  perpetual  breakers, 
one  fierce  wave  sent  our  boat  flying  high  and  dry 
on  the  beach.  In  an  instant  the  boatmen  were 
overboard  and  hauled  the  boat  beyond  the  receding 
influence  of  a  second  wave,  and  we  lauded  igno- 
miniously  elevated  upon  the  shoulders  of  hot  and 
oily  boatmen,  sadly  to  the  detriment  of  white  duck 
inexpressibles. 

What  a  motley  assemblage  of  blacks  and  whites, 
brown  and  olive  complexioned  individuals  was 
there  assembled  to  see  us  land.  What  screaming 
and  swearing  and  jostling  amongst  hack  palkee 
bearers,  carriages  and  buggies.  After  successfully 
elbowing  our  way  throng  these,  we  reached  the 
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yekides  in  waiting  for  of.  CapUia  C.  went  off 
to  GovernineDt  Hooae  as  the  Go? eraor's  gnesf,  I 
jumped  into  mj  friends  carriage,  and  so  we 
separated,  ne?er  to  meet  again  for  years  to  oome. 

A  day  at  Madras  never  lacks  entertainment. 
Most  of  the  mercantile  firms,  and  many  of  the 
shops,  such  as  Qriffith's,  are  situated  dose  to  the 
sea  side,  bat  all  the  pri?at6  residences  are  a  few 
miles  inland,  chiefly  on  what  is  called  the  Mount- 
road  ;  the  second  line  of  beach  b  chiefly  devoted  to 
shops,  some  of  such  magnificence  as  barely  to  be 
rivalled  even  in  Regent-street.  Here,  also, 
princely  wine-merchants  possess  the  keys  of  cel- 
lars such  as  might  be  envied  by  crowned  heads. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  long  voyage  im- 
proves the  flavour  of  good  port  aud  sherry,  and  it 
is  equally  well  known  that  the  very  best  wiues  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  find  their  way  to 
India.  Formerly  Hodgson  was  the  king  of  brewers 
as  regards  India.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion 
he  was  obliged  to  decline  executing  a  commission 
for  bitter  ale  for  a  private  firm,  to  the  amount  of 
•ne  thousand  pounds  sterling,  because  it  would  have 
interfered  materially  with  his  Indian  business,  and 
this  was  so  extensive  as  to  prohibit  the  possibility 
of  his  causing  any  disappointment  from  neglect 
in  duty.  Hodgson  for  ale,  and  Broadwood  for 
pianos,  had  a  wide  spread,  and  firmly  engrafted 
reputation  in  India.  Of  late,  however,  I  believe 
that  Bass  and  Allsop  have  usurped  Hodgson's 
plac  *,  aud  CoUard  and  CoUard  interfered  with 
Broadwood's  fame. 

The  most  remarkable  and  annoying  character- 
istic of  Madras  is  its  innumerable  crows,  and  before 
proceeding  to  investigate  the  streets,  houses,  &c., 
I  must  devote  a  few  words  to  these  black  feathered 
felons. 

They  are  the  greatest  nuisance  next  to  the 
prickly  heat  and  mosquitoes.  To  whatever  part 
of  the  presidency  chance  or  occupation  may  call 
one,  there,  as  abundant  as  ever,  are  those  black 
and  noisy  thieves :  so  cute,  so  cunning,  that  it  re- 
quires no  small  stratagem  to  catch  or  punish  them 
for  their  felonies.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  just  at 
the  period  when  the  oppressive  closeness  of  the 
night  gives  way  to  balmy  zephyrs,  and  exhausted 
nature  sinks  wearily  into  much-required  repose ; 
just  at  that  moment  is  the  new  arrival  startled  by 
legions  of  crows  cawing  noisily  as  they  arrive  from 
their  country  seat,  amongst  cocoa-nut  topes  in  the 
interior,  and  alight  on  the  terraces  or  verandahs  of 
the  houses,  prior  to  commencing  their  morning 
depredations.  Here  they  hold  a  noisy  consulta- 
tion as  to  the  best  means  of  procedure,  and,  leav- 
ing sentries  stationed  on  the  loftiest  trees  and 
most  eligible  look  outs,  so  that  timely  warning  may 
be  given  of  the  approach  of  danger,  they  descend 
upon  the  grass  in  the  compounds,  and  make 
an  early  breakfast  upon  grubs,  or  whatever  may 
turn  up.  Everything  is  fish  that  comes  to  their 
net 

Long  before  six  o'clock  the  servants  and  the 
bearers  of  the  establishment  have  opened  the  doors 


and  windows,  sweeping  and  dusting  out  the  hoose. 
The  sentries  give  notice  of  this  fact  to  their  ab- 
sent friends,  who  immediately  obey  the  aommona, 
perching  upon  the  most  convenient  spot,  wheoee 
they  can  command  a  g^ood  view  of  the  toon^- 
catchee,  or  woman  that  sweeps.  As  she  gathers  ap 
the  rubbish  in  her  large  shovel,  and  empties  it  on 
the  dust  heap,  Mr.  Crow  keeps  hia  eyes  sharp 
shout  him,  and  the  moment  the  woman  has  tamed 
her  back,  he  is  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  eaeh 
shovel  full,  cawing  gently  to  himself  as  he  picks 
up  and  devours  odds  and  ends  of  broken  meat  or 
bread.  If  he  be  a  married  crow,  or  a  young  crow 
upon  the  point  of  marriage,  his  wife  or  his  in- 
tended shares  the  repast  with  him,  and  when  they 
are  satiated  they  scratch  among  the  shreds  of 
linen,  cotton,  and  whatever  may  have  been  awqA 
from  the  verandah,  where  the  tirxee  (taflor)  was 
working  yesterday.  These  serve  capitally  for 
building  purposes,  or  to  line  and  soften  the  ready- 
made  nest  with ;  so,  seizing  upon  as  much  as  they 
can  conveniently  carry,  away  fly  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Crow  towards  their  home  in  the  cocoa-nut  tope. 
They  drop  these  things  in  their  nests,  leaving  them 
to  be  properly  arranged  at  their  leisure,  and  then 
back  they  come  hurriedly,  so  as  not  to  miss  the 
grand  feast  of  the  morning,  which  is  not  to  be 
obtained  without  a  tussle ;  for  they  have  manj  other, 
and  some  more  powerful  rivals  to  contend  with  in 
the  air. 

The  cook  in  the  godowns  (detached  kitchen  and 
store-houses),  carries  a  huge  basket  load  of  giaia 
to  feed  the  poultry  with  in  the  yard  behind  the 
kitchen.  He  does  this  every  day,  not  that  it  b  a 
portion  of  his  duty,  but  that  by  this  practice  he 
encourages  the  poultry  to  obey  his  snmmoos  at 
any  time  in  the  day ;  so  that  when  any  emergency 
occurs,  and  it  is  often  the  case,  that  extemporaneons 
tiflSus  (lunches)  have  to  be  got  ready  to  meet  the 
cravings  of  some  hungry  visitor,  his  victims. flock 
round  him  wholly  unconscious  of  their  danger; 
and  the  fattest  amongst  them  are  thus  caoght  and 
slain.  The  appearance  of  this  basket  is  the  signal 
for  a  general  rendezvous  of  crows  and  sparrows 
at  the  poultry  yard.  Brahminy  kites,  which  have 
been  soaring  out  of  sight  in  the  cloudless  Indian 
skies,  with  that  remarkable  sharp-sightedness 
for  which  they  are  so  famous,  instantly  swoop 
lower  in  the  circles  they  describe,  while  the  ponltiy 
are  too  much  occupied  with  their  breakfast,  whiek 
is  eagerly  shared  by  the  crows  and  sparrows. 
Suddenly  and  rapidly,  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  kite 
makes  a  swoop  in  amongst  the  heedless  birds,  and 
having  long  before  singled  out  its  prize,  carries  off 
some  luckless  chicken,  which  has  strayed  from  the 
win^  of  the  mother  hen.  The  riot  and  confosum 
that  this  occasions  beggars  description ;  fowk  and 
chickens  fly  screaming  in  all  directions ;  du^ 
waddling  and  tripping  up  themselves  in  their 
hurry,  flutter  into  the  water  and  dive  for  security, 
and  geese,  congregated  together  for  better  protec- 
tion, with  their  long  necks  stretched  out  and  pio- 
truded  towards  each  othery  gaggle  indignantly^ 
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and  Hiss  at  the  disiarbeif  of  their  rights  and  en- 
joyments. Turkeycocks,  purple  with  rage,  not 
unmingled  with  fear,  gobble  incessantly,  kicking 
op  their  heels  in  the  air  and  performing  a  species 
of  cannibal  dance  round  the  scattered  grain; 
meanwhile  the  hen  that  has  been  robbed  of 
her  chicken,  with  ruffled  feathers  and  shrill  cries 
of  terror  follows  after  the  track  taken  by  the  kite, 
making  vain  efforts  to  fly  np  into  the  air.  The 
sparrows  liave  all  disappeared ;  and  as  for  the 
crows,  they  are  deep  in  consultation.  One  old 
feDow,  who  is  perhaps  the  captain  of  the  band, 
and  a  coward  to  boot,  having  selected  the  most 
shaded  part  of  a  well  foliaged  tree,  caws  defiance 
at  kites  in  general,  and  all  the  others  seem  to  be 
Sftjiogj  "  Bid  you  ever.^* 

The  noise  in  the  poultry  yard  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  servants,  and  of  their  wives  and 
families  who  live  close  to  the  stables  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  compound.      All  these  rush  out 
to  the  rescne ;   hollowing  and  hooting  to  the  kite, 
to  frighten  him  out  of  his  prey.     Some  are  armed 
with  sticks,  some  with  staves,  and  one  valiant 
Aibash  runs  out  with  a  gun — the  moment  this 
latter  makes  his  appearance,  all  the  crows  in  the 
compound  have  taken  to  wing  and  are  half  a  mile 
away ;   they  possess  a  most  extraordinary  instinct 
in  this  respect,  and  people  pretend  that  they  smell 
ihe  g;anpowder.     Be  this  as  it  may,  of  one  thing 
I  am  very  certain,  the  moment  you  show  any  kind 
of  firearm,  however  well  disguised,  not  a  crow 
remains  within  a  mile  of  the  place.     The  kite,  who 
has  rather  a  heavy  burthen  to  carry,  and  who  is 
subjected  to  the  attacks  of  others  of  his  species, 
takes  refuge  in  the  branches  of  a  tall  oocoanut 
tree  and  b^ns  leisurely  to  enjoy  his  breakfast, 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  man 
directly  under  him,  taking  deliberate  aim  with  a 
fowling  peioe.      Bang  goes  the  gun,  down  topples 
ihe  heavy  kite,  rolling  over  and  over  again,  before 
he  reaches  the  earth.     The  chicken  has  been  half 
demoHshed,  but  the  poultry  have  been  avenged, 
and,  as  though  aware  of  this  fact,  they  go  quietly 
back  to  their  breakfast — so  do  the   crows   and 
sparrows,  and  so  do  the  little  grey  squirrels  which 
have  now  made  their  appearance  for  the  day,  giv- 
ing notice  of  this  fact  by  the  most  noisy  and 
squeaking  demonstration.     The  kite  is  suspended 
to  a  pole  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  poul- 
trj  yard  ;  much  to  the  indignation  of  a  few  Brah- 
mins,  who  reverence  this  bird  as  the  embodied 
personfication  of  one  of  their  defunct  friends — 
equally  to  the  terror  of  other  evil-doers  of  the  kite 
species  ;  who,  looking  upon  the  suspended  malefac- 
tor as  an  awful   warning,   change  their  field  of 
action  for  the  day.     Experience  has  rendered  the 
occupants  of  the  farm  yard  more  wary.    Old  crows 
perched   on   the    house-tops,   croak    out  solemn 
warnings  ;  fowls,  cocking  one  eye  towards  the  skies, 
give  utterance  to  long  connected  notes  of  alarm  as 
anything  flits  across  the  gardens,  and  the  old  hen 
is  particularly  energetic  in  hustling  her  little  ones 
under  the  protection  of  her  friendly  wings.  There  is 


no  cause  for  any  further  fears  so  long  as  the  dead 
kite  will  haug  together.  By  this  time  the  crows 
have  assembled  in  front  of  the  kitchen,  where  the 
cook  is  busy  getting  ready  the  substantial  Indian 
breakfast.  They  fare  sumptuously  upoii  the  entrails 
and  offal  thrown  out  I  Not  a  kite  to  dispute  the 
tit  bits  with  them  to  day  ;  they  have  only  their 
neighbours  to  contend  with,  and  they  seem  to 
have  a  tacit  understanding  that  those  who  seize 
are  entitled  to  what  they  seize.  No  doubt,  they 
have  judges  and  codes'of  justice  among  themselves. 
I  am  even  inclined  to  think  that  the  costumes  of 
crows  are  a  law ;  any  crow  that  ventures  into 
society  without  a  tail  is  immediately  cawed  out  of 
the  compound ;  aye,  and  unmercifully  pecked  and 
illtreated  into  the  bargain.  All  crows  that  have 
been  guilty  of  misdemeanour  against  the  crow 
legislature,  are  tried  by  a  crow  court-martial,  and 
subjected  to  penalties  varying  from  a  severe  repri- 
mand, when  the  guilty  crow  hangs  down  his  head 
and  the  other  ones  caw  at  him  violently  for  an 
hour,  to  being  pecked  to  death.  I  am  unable  to 
enumerate  the  different  grades  of  offences  for  which 
these  punishments  are  awarded  ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
of  some  instances  which  came  within  my  own  cog- 
nizance, and  from  which  I  opine  that  want  of  proper 
adroitness  iu  roguery  is  a  reprimandable  offence  in  a 
crow.  One  day,  happening  to  pass  my  bedroom 
window,  which  opened  out  upon  the  garden,  I 
closed  the  shutters  suddenly,  and  locked  in  a 
couple  of  crows.  Getting  in  carefully  at  the  other 
door,  I  caught  these  gentlemen,  and  as  they  had 
devoured  half  of  some  fine  custard  apples  I  was 
keeping  for  lunch,  I  summarily  punished  them  by 
tying  bits  of  ribbons  securely  round  their  feet,  and 
then  letting  them  fly  out  to  their  friends  again 
A  horrid  uproar  ensued.  All  the  crows  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  summoned  to  the  trial,  and 
the  court  of  judicature  was  a  large  banian  tree 
in  the  centre  of  the  compound ;  after  some  five 
minutes  cawing  the  jury  found  the  prisoners  guilty 
and  they  were  sentenced  to  be  driven  out  of  society. 
Away  flew  the  two  victims  as  rapidly  as  they  could, 
sometimes  flying  high,  sometimes  sweeping  low — 
but  followed,  pecked  at,  flapped,  and  persecuted  by 
all  the  crows  on  the  establishment. 

They  must  have  banished  the  culprits  to  somo 
distant  village  or  com  field,  for  full  an  hour 
elapsed  before  the  crows  came  back  again,  and 
then  they  sat  and  talked  over  the  matter,  cawing 
grave  cautions  to  young  crows  not  to  be  caught 
so  easily.  I  once  witnessed  a  very  curious  scene 
amongst  them.  My  friend  was  the  doctor  of  the 
regiment,  and  was  occupied  making  a  large  quan- 
tity of  calomel  pills  for  the  use  of  the  hospital. 
He  was  called  away  from  his  laboratory  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  when  he  returned  he  scared  away 
some  half  dozen  thievish  crows,  which  had  swal- 
lowed up  the  whole  morning's  labour,  and  with  it 
a  fearful  lot  of  calomel.  The  results  were  inevi- 
table. Next  day  we  could  easily  distinguish  the 
culprits  from  their  drowsy,  sickly  appearance. 
There  they  sat,  half  the  day,  with  their  heads 
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and«r  their  wiags,  moping  sorrowfallj,  and  hardly 
able  to  muster  a  caw  amongst  them.  Soon  after 
salifation  began  to  evidence  its  presence  in  their 
system.  Their  feathers  fell  off  in  handfulls,  espe- 
cially about  the  third  day,  when  their  heads  were 
almost  bald,  and  they  presented  the  most  ludicrous 
appearance  conoeifable.  One  old  crow,  who  may 
lui?e  been  the  doctor,  used  to  come  and  keep  up  a 
cawing  with  them,  looking  very  grave,  and  nodding 
his  head  sagely  the  while.  But  all  the  others 
avoided  them  as  they  would  the  plague.  They 
had  good  strong  constitutions,  however,  and  got 
over  it,  which  is  much  more  than  men  would  have 
done ;  and  then,  when  they  got  properly  fledged 
again,  they  disappeared  one  day,  and  we  never 
saw  them  after.  My  belief  is  they  went  into  the 
interior ;  for  their  old  friends  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them. 

Butter  is  a  favourite  morsel  with  crows,  and  as 
their  beaks  are  capacious,  they  soon  gobble  down 
a  pound  or  two.  Neither  do  they  object  to  muffins, 
or  sugar-candy.  They  are  fond  of  furnishing  their 
nests  after  a  costly  and  elegant  fashion.  Accord- 
ing to  crow  etiquette,  and  like  some  fashionable 


people,  they  never  pay  the  uphdsterer*s  bSL  I 
found  a  crow*s  nest  in  a  tree  that  had  been  blown 
down  by  a  hurricane,  and  in  it,  carefully  wedged 
amongst  the  straw  and  twigs,  a  silver  tea-spooa 
(for  which  poor  Motto-Sawing,  the  head  dubash, 
had  been  mulcted  in  five  rupees  of  his  wages,  besides 
being  under  the  odium  of  dishonesty),  a  thimble, 
a  half  rupee  piece,  a  lady*s  silk  stockii^  a  kid 
glove,  and  the  remains  of  a  moose— pretty  fair 
peculation  for  one  family  of  crows.  The  only  waj 
I  ever  got  the  advantage  of  a  crow  was  when  I 
was  at  Siam.  The  Prince  had  an  air  gun  whieb 
he  lent  me,  and  as  there  was  neither  powder  nor 
noise,  and  I  could  peep  through  a  Venetian  blind, 
I  knocked  over  scores  of  them  in  a  day.  Shoot 
one  crow,  and  throw  the  dead  bird  up  into  Uie  air, 
and  yon  can  shoot  a  hundred.  They  seem  to  lose 
all  prcfence  of  mind — perfectly  blackening  the 
heavens  by  the  immense  numbers  that  congregate 
and  fly  over  the  spot,  cawing  incessantly. 

Just  about  sunset  t^  crows  take  their  departure 
for  their  respective  rooeting-plaoea,  and  after  that 
hour  you  hear  or  see  nothhog  of  them  agam  Uli 
the  first  dawn  of  day  the  next  morning. 


THE    MUTINl    AT    JHANSI. 


["It  is  all  trae  about  poor  Frank  Gordon.  He,  Alick 
Skene,  his  wifp,  and  a  few  Peons  managed  to  get  into 
a  small  round  tower  wheu  the  distnrbf  noe  began ;  the 
children  and  all  the  rest  were  in  other  parts  of  the  fort — 
altogether  sixty.  Gordon  had  a  regular  battery  of  gnns, 
and  rerohers ;  and  he  and  Skene  picked  off  the  rebels  as 
fut  as  they  coold  fire,  Mrs.  Skene  loading  for  them.  The 
Peons  say  they  never  missed  once,  and  before  it  was  all 
ofer  they  killed  thirty-seven,  besides  many  wounded.  The 
rebels  after  butchering  all  in  the  fort,  brought  ladders 
against  the  tower,  and  coramenoed  swarming  up.  Frank 
Gordon  was  shot  through  the  forehead  and  killed  at  once. 
Skene  then  saw  it  was  of  no  use  going  on  any  more,  so 
he  kissed  his  wife,  shot  her,  and  then  himself.'*] — Lgil^ 
m  the  Timet,  September  2,  1857. 

0 1  Spirit,  of  the  botohered  brave ! 

Pearls  oast  before  unheeding  Powers, 
We  dare  not  dedc  your  glorious  grave 

Even  with  the  fairest  of  your  flowers ; 

True — as  your  searing  tale  unfolds 

To  us  at  ease,  a  world  apart, 
All  that  the  spasm-ttruck  heart-cup  holds. 

Floods  to  the  brain  with  kindred  smart. 

As  if  all  eager  to  expend 

Immediate,  even  its  purplest  gem. 
Only  to  emulate  your  end. 

Lest  ceusdeuce,  blushing,  should  condemn ; 


Still,  but  one  epitaph  is  fit 

To  mark  your  proud  memorial  stone : 
The  bare  tale  of  your  last  hour,  writ 

With  boiling  blood  and  tears  aboe. 

All  gloss  of  words,  all  polished  verse. 
Would  only  gild  the  gold  reAned : 

The  whole  wide  world  is  fbueral  hearse 
For  those  who  leave  tneh  names  behind. 


0  Hero  twain !  when  late  ye  stood 
Before  the  white^robed  priest,  to  plight 

Your  willing  troth  in  festal  mood, 
T^liere  was  your  Gaelic  second  sight  ? 

Why  shrieked  not  out  some  pn^ei  grim 
-I  earn  this  far  bride  swathed  m  bhod. 

And  near  her  too  her  hmbmtd — him — 
WeUerittff  in  SMtddalJIood  .^ 

Would  they  hare  fled  P  I  answer,  Ko  ; 

The  prophet  only  wastes  his  breath 
On  hero  souls  who,  loving,  know 

That  Love  is  even  Lord  of  Death. 

1  think  I  see  a  fairhaired  boy 

(Torment  of  staid  scholastic  sage) 
Defrauded  of  the  playground's  joy. 
Who  listless  pores  o*er  Livy's  pi^^C 
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3at  no^  ft  story  ttnage  and  tad. 

Which  makes  his  jonng  hlood  boil  within, 
Arrests  the  iknej  of  the  lad ; 

A.  well  known  tale  of  lordly  sio  ; 

How  Appios  on  the  jadgmeat  seat. 

Master  of  all  enslaving  Rome, 
Covets  Yirginia  in  the  street 

Passing  between  her  school  and  home ; 

And  how  her  father,  tme  and  stern. 
To  save  his  pet  from  wanton  kiss. 

With  kindly  emelty  bids  her  learn 
"  TA^rt  it  no  oHer  way  iiam  ihii* — 

Then  staba  the  heart  of  his  own  heart — 
The  schoolboy's  tears  well  forth  amain-r* 

"  Please  God,**  he  cries,  « that  is  the,pirt 
rd  take,  were  this  played  o'er  again.** 

Brave  soldier-boy !  so  woold'st  thou  bound. 
By  life's  Bed  Sea,  patrician  might  f 

Uow  if  a  legion  of  Maboand, 

Mad  for  thine  own  dear  Idol  fight  ? 

O !  doaittg  scene,  last  aet  of  Ufe, 
(But  not  of  love)  absynthine  kiss. 

Where  in  the  page  of  storied  strife 
Shan  we  flod  tragedy  like  this  ? 


Though  tulwar's  glattonous  edge  did  whelm 
The  sweet  life  of  their  infant  brood : 

They  flinched  notp^Reason  kept  the  helm. 

Though  smirched  with  ire,  and  smoke,  and  bk>od; 

Bat  now — Hope  ebbs  so  far  away 

That  Death's  blaek  rocks  are  plainly  seen ; 

The  husband  looks  once  on  the  day, 

Which  nocks  them  with  its  sultry  sheen ; 

Their'lips  meet ;  half-a-mlnnte  more. 
Those  wedded  spirits  graceful  move 

Prom  the  Leucadian  peak  of  War 
Into  the  deep,  deep  sea  of  Love. 

The  last  life  of  each  passing  heart 

Is  swilled  by  hell-hot  Hindu  dust ; 
But  thence  Bumenidet  shall  $tart 

To  wreak  on  hell- hot  Hindu  hut, 

A.P.S* 

On  the  8th  June,  at  Jhansi,  by  the  insurgents.  Captain 
Alexander  Skene,  68th  Regiment,  Bengal  Native  Infantry, 
and  Svperintendent  of  Jhansi  and  Jalonr,  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Charles  Skene,  Esq.,  Aberdeen.  Killed,  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  Beatrice  Margaret  Hersehel,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Cumberlege,  4th  Madru  Light  Cavalry, 
aged  81  ;  also  Mary  IsabeUa,  Praneea  and  Beatrice  Harriet 
Annie,  their  infent  danghters. — Timet,  Sept,  7»  1857. 


ST0EIE8   OP   THE   INDIAN    REVOLT. 


Heaa&bh  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  old  heroie 
stories  of  man's  eonrage  in  wretchedness,  and 
woman's  endurance  in  woe— from  the  history  of 
the  days  when  En^and's  Richard  cut  a  wide  road 
with  his  sword  through  the  Paynim  hordes,  as  he 
marched  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
infidel ;  of  the  days  when  the  mace  of  Charles 
]M  artel  crashed  into  death  the  Saracen  hosts  who 
sought  to  plant  the  crescent  on  the  soil  of  France  ; 
or  of  the  days  when  the  lance  of  Johil  Sobieski 
relieved  Vienna  from  the  Turks,  and  left  the 
I>anabe  still  a  Christian  rifer. 

Yet  these  old  tales  hare  been  often  told,  aud 
otbers  more  bitter  in  their  grief  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  sad  history  of  the  present  year:  once 
more  of  the  Moslems ;  their  savage  hatred  to  the 
faith,  their  undying  rancour  to  the  Christian 
spiinging  from  the  merciless  policy  taught  by  their 
Areh-Deceif  er;  and  the  cruelty  of  their  deeds ;  from 
the  history  of  our  current  months,  tales  that  it  is  a 
woe  to  write,  and  would  be  a  fearful  shame  and 
wrong  to  suffer  without  an  answer ;  so  deep  and 
blood-searching,  that  ages  shall  come  and  go  before 
the  fate  of  the  transgressors  be  forgotten  in  ludian 
traditioas.  We  need  a  good  Lord  James — another 
BfaKsk  Douglas — to  make  his  name  a  charm  to 
qniel  babes  unborn  with,  rather  than  those  who 
Aggravated  defiance  by  insult,  and  insult  by  tor- 


tnre,  should  lt?e  in  any  doubt  of  the  vengeance 
they  have  brought  upon  tbemselTee. 

The  empire  needs  a  leader  with  the  chivalry  of 
Robert  Bruce,  who  stopped  his  march  and  fought 
a  battle,  rather  than  leave  one  woman  exposed  to 
the  cruelty  of  his  enemies.  It  needs  a  leader  in 
the  East  with  the  clear  genius  and  the  stem  reso- 
lution of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  West,  who 
shrunk  not  from  a  just  course  merely  because  it 
was  severe.  It  needs,  aud  it  has,  leaders  with 
the  courage  and  the  spirit  that  animated  the  men 
who  carried  it  through  the  dark  passes  of  our 
history;  but  it  has  in  India,  also,  a  Governor- 
General  and  a  Council  who  brought  the  country 
to  the  verge  of  ruin ;  and,  unless  they  are  practi- 
cally superseded,  wiU  continue  the  follies  of  their 
past  official  lives,  until,  if  possible,  this  ruin  be 
completed ;  or  the  insurrectionary  elements,  instead 
of  being  crunched  and  crushed  into  dust,  be  main- 
tained  and  nursed,  as  they  have  been  nourished,  by 
these  nominal  governors,  until  a  more  favourable 
opportunity. 

The  tragedy  of  1857  is  founded  upon  the  great 
victory  of  1757.  All  Oriental  nations  are  sunk  in 
ignorance  that  Europeans,  ignorant  as  are  many  of 
our  nations,  cannot  comprehend.  They  especiaUy 
believe  in  anniversaries ;  days  and  years  that  are 
fortunate  ox  unfSmrtanats.    The  elements  of  the 
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present  fnsurrcolion  mnst  bate  been  pariiallj  pre- 
pared before  or  daring  the  Kussian  war,  and  they 
would|bave  assamed  activity  then  ;  bot  thej  waited 
for  the  centenary  of  Plasacy,  in  obedience  to  an 
old  prophecy  which  limited  the  empire  of  Anglo- 
India  to  a  hundred  years. 

The  ignorance  of  the  East  is  rendered  rather 
picturesque  by  the  dash  of  superstition  that  tinges 
its  dark  surface.  It  is  not  indifference,  but  pre- 
judice, grained  into  the  sectarian  mind,  and  terrible 
in  its  strength.  It  is  more  properly  described  as 
aristocratic  than  national.  The  high  castes  of 
Hindooism  are  aristocratic  circles,  consecrated  by 
religion,  but  wnconnectcd  with  property.  The 
Hindoo  aristocrats  neglected  the  practice  of 
primogeniture,  and  thus  became  so  numerous  that 
they  oould  not  enjoy  ezdusire  possession  of  great 
wealth.  Their  Mohamedan  conquerors,  and  the 
Mohamedan  immigration,  after  many  years  passed 
in  bloody  persecutions,  were  unable  to  extirpate 
Hindooism,  but  they  assumed  a  caste  equal  to  the 
highest  of  their  antagonists;  and  if  others  did 
not  recognise  the  claim,  they  recognised  it  for 
themselves.  The  majority  of  the  Hindoo  nation 
are  inert.  They  are  artisans  or  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  only  wish  for  leave  to  live.  Out  of  the 
large  cities  they  have  been  formed  into  villages, 
under  their  local  authorities,  in  a  patriarchal  form, 
without  frequently  a  closer  connexion  with  the 
central  government  than  the  payment  of  taxes. 

The     Anglo-Indian    Governmeut    of     Bengal 
sanctioned  this  system  of  ca&les,  which  forms  in 
reality  part  of  Oriental  heathenism.     They  neg- 
lected their  subjects  of  the  lower  provinces  and 
the  lower  castes  ;  and  they  recruited  their  nume- 
rous army   almost   solely   from  the    high  caste 
Hindoos  and  Mohamedaiis  of  Oude  and  the  north- 
western provinces.    They   might  have  destroyed 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  casteism,  by  acting  out 
Christianity  in  the  East,  so  far  as  that  was  [Mainly 
practicable ;  but  they  endeavoured  to  ignore  their 
own   faith,  and   to   sanction   the  old  opinion  of 
geographical  creeds  and  local  deities.     They  paid 
court  both  to  Hindoo  idols  a«id  Mohamedan  saints. 
They  even  supported  gross  superstitions  out  of  the 
public  funds;   and  they  compelled  the  army  to 
offer  military  honours  to  observances  which  the 
European  soldiers  must  have  thoroughly  despised. 
The  progress  of  a  public  opinion  in  India,  and  a 
public  opinion  at  home  concerning  Indian  politics, 
have  cancelled  many  of  these  evils.     Christianity 
has  been  gradually  introduced   into  the  Anglo- 
Indian  laws.     The  practice  of  tortures  once  in- 
flicted under  the  pretence  of  religious  rites  has 
been   discontinued.     The  right  of   property  in 
converts    to    Christianity,   from    Hindooism    or 
Mohamedanism,  is   preserved   upon    an  equality 
with  that  of  other  people.    The  missionary  had  a 
fair  field  for  his  appeals  and  arguments,  but  like 
the   civil  governor   and    the   military  officer  in 
Bengal,  he  appealed  chiefly  to  the  higher  castes. 
Education  has  been  pursued  systemati^ly  by  the 
GoTemment,  but  it  has  been  education  in  Athmsffl* 


Science  was  taught  in  quantities  sufficient  to  shake 
the  faith  of  the  schohirs  iu  the  creed  of  their 
fathers;  but  nothing  more  was  done  by  tho 
Government.  An  attempt  was  made  to  civilise  i 
nation  without  Christianising  them,  and  it  has 
been  a  failure.  The  governing  party  in  the 
empire  professed  to  have  a  religion,  among  a  natioa 
of  bigots  divided  among  themselves,  who  dung 
teiuuuously  to  their  opinions.  The  professioa 
would  have  been  creditable,  even  with  the  Hin- 
doos, if  they  [could  have  comprehended  a  pro- 
fession that,  cold  as  ice,  cared  not  for  propa^- 
tion.  They  were  unable  to  understand  this  pheoo- 
menon,  and  they  believed  in  a  deception  under  all 
their  apathy.  They  were  thus  prepared  to  reoeire 
any  calumny  on  that  subject,  and  the  greasd 
cartridges  formed  as  good  a  story  for  the  purpose 
as  any  other  that  could  have  been  invcntfid. 

One  fragment  of  heathenism  was  respected  by 
our  Government  in  Bengal.  A  preference  was 
given  to  men  of  high  caste.  They  are  the  only 
armed  body  of  Hindoos — the  only  classes  of 
natives  trained  to  war  and  trusted  with  weapons. 
The  greased  cartridges  were  contrived,  they  were 
told  ,to  ruin  their  caste,  and  they  probably  believed 
the  tale.  All  their  proceedings  hate  been  obri- 
ously  founded  upon  a  misapprehension  of  thb 
nature,  because  they  can  gain  nothing  by  an  in- 
surrection. The  Mohamedans  may  gain,  but  the 
Hindoos  must  lose  by  victory. 

That  fact  supports  the  idea  that  the  plot  was 
devised  by  Mohamedans.  The  King  of  Delhi  and 
the  King  of  Oude  are  both  Mohamedans.  Neni 
Sahib  is  a  Hindoo,  but  nearly  all  his  advisers  ace 
Mohamedans.  The  latter  class  have  beea  ex- 
tremely violent  and  uniformly  virulent  in  their 
proceedings.  Tliey  are  cruel  upon  prbciple — do 
murder,  and  do  worse,  as  articles  of  their  faith ; 
and  while  |we  have  known  several  Mobamedass 
better  than  their  creed^  and  have  no  doobt  that 
many  persons  exist  in  that  position,  especially  ia 
the  lands  of  the  Mussulman  bordering  with 
Christian  countries,  yet  a  human  being  n>nst  be 
sorely  tempted  to  cruelty  or  vice  who  once  believes 
firmly  that  the  gratification  of  his  evil  passions  is  a 
near  road  to  Heaven. 

The  Hindoo  character  is  a  strange  mixture  o£ 
evil  and  good,  of  cruelty  and  gentleness.  The 
abominations  with  which  Hindoo  Sepojs  are 
charged,  seem  to  us  the  excess  of  crueltj ;  bat 
they  are  accustomed  to  torture.  Fathers  di9ei[dino 
their  children  by  torture.  Landlords  ex.act  rent 
by  torture,  and  tenants  sometimes  will  not  dear 
their  debt  until  it  is  sought  in  this  way.  Their 
superstitions  have  partly  caused  this  disi^reeabie 
characterbtio  of  their  race  ;  for  a  bloody  religion 
will  always  make  a  bloody  people. 

The  lower  castes  are  probably  less  religions 
than  the  higher,  and  therefore  less  ctud ;  for  that 
contortion  of  religion  1  becomes  more  cmel  as  it 
ascends — more  complicated  and  more  exelosive 
and  perverse.     One  wide  diatinotion  is  Tisible 
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struggles  for  life.  The  fugitive  Eoropeans  seldom 
seem  to  have  found  assistance  or  sjmpathy  from  the 
Mobamedan  population.  In  certain  districts,  ruled 
bj  a  native  prince  of  that  creed/ who,  acquainted 
better  with  the  power  of  the  British  nation  than 
his  spiritual  advisers;  or,  unwilling  to  risk  every- 
thing in  the  storm  of  insurrection,  remained 
faithful  to  his  allegiance;  Anglo-Indian  families 
were  ostensibly  protected ;  but  the  general  rule 
remains — that  from  the  Mohamedans ;  they  only 
expected  the  assistance  which  they  could  force. 
The  revolt  originated  in  the  hearts  of  this  power- 
ful sect,  and  they  have  been  faithful  unto  death 
in  their  hatred  to  their  conquerors  of  a  hundred 
Tears  ago. 

The  higher  castes  of  the  Hindoos  are  more 
divided  than  the  Mohamedans,  and  even  Brahmins 
have  offered  kindness  to  many  fugitives.  The 
enmity  of  the  Hindoo  race  has  been,  indeed, 
ehiefly  confined  to  the  Bepoys,  who  were  in  the 
paj  of  the  Government,  and  were  bound  by  duty 
and  interest  to  the  cause  of  order.  They  con- 
sidered their  caste  in  danger,  and  caste  to  them 
was  **  heaven  or  hell."  This  idea  pervaded  their 
minds,  and  the  Mohamedans,  who  hate  Hindooisro, 
agree  with  them  on  one  point.  Greased  cartridges 
are  alike  objectionable  to  both  parties.  The 
high  caste  Hindoos  feared  the  pollution  of  cows* 
(%t,  and  the  Mohamedans  trembled  for  pigs'  fat. 
Thus  the  ordnance  officials  contrived  innocently  to 
irritate  both  classes  by  producing  cartridges  which 
might  have  contained  a  minute  quantity  of  the 
accursed  thing.  The  more  acute  leaders  disbe- 
liered  the  greased  grievance,  but  their  followers, 
and  nearly  all  the  Hindoo  Sepoys,  looked  upon  the 
cartridges  as  part  of  a  scheme  to  destroy  their 
caste,  and  that  forms  the  larger  part  of  their 
religion. 

The  lower  caste  Hindoos  cannot  fall  farther  even 
by  the  grease, — 

Ho  that  is  low  need  fear  no  fall. 

Tliis  is  an  advantage  in  being  low,  and  they  know  it, 
for  thej  have  no  common  feeling  with  their  more 
aristocratic  countrymen  whose  exclusive  privileges 
perish  in  their  blood.  The  artisans  and  labourers, 
tiie  ryots,  and  even  many  Zemindars  among  the 
Hindoos  have  encoantered  great  risk  in  concealing 
and  preserving  helpless  persons  during  these  san- 
guinary tumults. 

A  lady  with  two  children,  one  an  infant,  and 
the  other  a  boy  of  four  years  old,  was  brought  one 
day  in  a  native  cart  by  some  villagers  to  the 
British  camp  before  Delhi.  The  lady  was  the 
wile  of  Mr.  Nun,  the  deputy  collector  of  a  district 
near  DelbL  He  was  absent  from  his  home  when 
the  insurrection  ocoorred.  Mrs.  Nun  and  her 
children  were  the  only  Europeans  in  their  home, 
and  that  house  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  European  station.  The  bewildered  lady 
^ew  not  how  to  act  or  where  to  fly.  News  came 
tliat  the  Sepoys  irere  killing  all  the  Europeans, 
tfqd  the   exjitenpe  of  a  deputy  collector  and  his 


residence  must  have  been  generally  known.  The 
neighbouring  villagers  knew  her  danger,  offered  her 
shelter,  and  urged  her  to  remain  in  hiding  with 
them.  She  followed  their  advice  at  last;  left 
her  house  with  her  children  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  only  in  time  to  escape  the  Sepoys,  who 
destroyed  their  property,  and  offered  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  rupees  for  her  seizure.  For  three 
mouths  Mrs.  Nun  and  her  two  children  were 
hidden  by  the  Hindoo  villagers.  She  had  no 
money ;  but  she  was  supplied  with  clothes,  with 
food,  and  shelter,  experiencing  no  inconvenience 
that  her  native  friends  could  prevent,  and  none 
that  was  not  incidental  to  her  position.  When 
the  hunters  for  her  life,  and  her  children's  lives, 
came  dangerously  near  to  her  hiding  place,  &he 
was  removed  to  another  village.  The  offer  of  one 
hundred  rupees — ten  pounds — might  have  been 
claimed  by  one  of  many  persons,  whose  fidelity  in 
the  circumstance  is  a  guarantee  of  their  generosity. 
They  not  only  refused  money  for  their  guest,  but 
they  encountered  great  risk  in  their  hospitality, 
for  the.  discovery  of  the  lady  would  have  insured 
the  ruin  of  these  villages.  They  committed 
treason  to  the  lawless  men  who,  for  a  time,  ruled 
the  country,  in  favour  of  a  helpless  woman,  who 
might  never  be  able  to  repay  the  smallest  portion 
of  her  debt — the  cost  of  her  living :  one  of  a 
nation  whose  subjects  were  hunted  to  death  on 
every  side,  and  whose  Indian  reign  was  supposed 
to  be  closed  in  blood.  The  story  has  all  the 
elements  of  romance,  for  Flora  McDonald  had 
many  Hindoo  imitators,  in  favour,  not  of  a  prince, 
bat  a  stranger,  au  alien  in  blood,  in  race,  and 
religion,  whose  people  seemed  to  be  beaten, 
banished,  and  driven  Irom  the  land. 

The  story  testifies  to  the  necessity  of  discrimina- 
tion between  two  nations — the]  Hindoo  and  the 
Moharoedan ;  between  many  sects,  comprising  all 
the  higher  castes  of  Hindooism,  on  one  side,  and 
all  the  lower  upon  the  other.  The  Qovcmment 
have  rewarded  several  Hindoos  who  have  placed 
their  lives  in  hazard  to  save  those  of  Europeans ; 
and  yet  we  fear  that  in  the  punishment  of  rebellion 
the  innocent  may  be  Ciingled  with  the  guilty — for 
it  is  one  of  the  curses  of  civil  war  that  the  exe- 
cutioners are  often  blind. 

The  general  connexion  of  the  Mohamedans  with 
this  revolt,  and  their  interest  in  its  success,  along 
with  the  hardness  of  heart  that  follows  zeal  for 
their  creed,  may  be  alleged  without  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  are  all  chargeable  with  cruelty  or 
disloyalty.  An  English  lady  describes  in  a  London 
newspaper  the  manner  of  her  own  escape,  along 
with  a  female  friend,  from  the  dangers  of  a  mutiny 
in  the  regiment  of  which  her  husband  was  an 
officer.  He  was  warned  by  a  Mobamedan  soldier 
of  the  approaching  danger.  When  the  crisis 
came,  the  Mobamedan  insisted  on  leaving  his  own 
children  as  hostages  that  he  would  convey  the 
ladies  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  induced  them  to 
assume  the  costume  of  Mobamedan  females,  and  to 
travel  in  a   country    cart,   after  their  fashion, 
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Boreaned  from  public  view.  He  represented  them 
as  members  of  his  family,  and  rode  bj  the  aide  of 
their  cart  daring  a  long  journey,  which  was  at  last 
closed  in  safety.  He  refused  any  money  except 
the  small  sums  barely  sufficient  to  defray  their 
expenses  on  the  road.  At  the  close  of  the 
journey,  he  refused  remuneration  still,  and  was 
with  difficulty  induced  to  accept  a  ring  which  the 
lady  had  worn,  as  a  memorial  of  her  gratitude. 
The  soldier  was  a  Mohamedan,  superior  alike  to 
his  creed  and  his  friends. 

The  escape  of  Mrs.  Gleeson  from  Delhi,  where 
she  resided  with  her  husband  and  their  faauly,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  is  still 
more  remarkable.  Mr.  Gleeson  was  Deputy- 
Collector  of  Delhi,  and  when  the  Meerut  muti- 
neers broke  into  the  city,  his  wife  and  her  three 
children  were  exposed  to  their  fury.  One  after 
another  the  poor  infants  were  murdered  as  they 
dung  to  their  mother,  who  was  almost  insensible, 
and  supposed  to  be  dead.  After  a  night  of  un- 
speakable horrors,  with  her  dead  children  around 
her,  some  of  the  members  of  a  Mohamedan  family 
observed  that  the  mother  was  not  dead.  They 
removed  her  to  a  house,  and  concealed  her  m  a 
miserable  room,  where  she  had  scarcely  space  to 
breathe  or  move.  Her  protectors  could  not  in 
any  larger  pUce  have  saved  her  life.  She  re- 
mained there  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  in  dread  of 
discovery  perpetually,  and  yet  she  recovered 
strength.  At  last  an  opportunity  occurred  of 
passing  her  through  the  gates  in  Affghan  costume, 
along  with  two  of  her  friends.  The  Sepoys  on 
guard  suspected  the  occurrence  too  late  to 
prevent,  but  not  too  late  to  revenge,  the  escape 
of  the  lady.  They  fired,  and  one  of  her 
friends  was  shot.  The  night  that  followed 
her  escape  was  passed  in  the  neutral  ground  be- 
tween the  walls  of  Delhi  and  the  encampment ; 
for  they  could  not  even  approach  the  camp  with 
safety  during  darkness.  When  the  day  dawned, 
the  Chupprassee,  who  had  remained  faithful  to 
Mrs.  Gleeson*  found  a  British  picquet;  and  he 
delivered  her  over  to  her  countrymen — a  childless 
mother,  whose  imprisonment  in  the  friendly  dun- 
geon that  safely  sheltered  her  in  the  midst  of  the 
red  and  rebellious  city,  presents  a  history  of  hope 
deferred,  of  suspense,  and  woe,  almost  without  a 
parallel  among  the  remarkable  escapes  with  which 
history  or  tradition  has  acquainted  the  world. 
Her  friends  were  Mohamedans  of  Delhi,  the 
fiercest  body  of  that  fierce  sect  in  India — and  yet 
they  hazarded  life,  property,  and  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed, to  save  and  shelter  a  helpless,  grief-struck 
woman ;  who  certainly  had  no  means  of  repaying 
their  generosity,  or  rewarding  them  for  the  risk 
which  they  had  taken.  Since  then,  circumstances 
have  changed,  and  in  the  storming  of  Delhi,  we 
doubt  not  that  means  were  taken  to  mark  the 
house,  where,  in  a  cell  too  small  for  even  the  most 
fanatical  hermit — this  lady  lay  for  months — the 
secret  of  a  household;  a  secret  carefully  kept  by  all. 

Whilo  it  appefurs  th^t  the  origm  of  the  revolt  is 


chargeable  to  Mohamedan  families  of  high  rank, 
and  its  arrangement  on  the  Mohamedan  servants 
of  the  state,  who  have  been  in  many  cases  trained 
in  our  employment;  yet  the  name  on  which  the 
blackest  blot  rests  is  that  of  a  Hindoo  Prinee. 
Nana  Sahib  has  earned  for  himself  a  character  not 
likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  He  will  live  in 
history  along  with  a  few  dishonoured  monsters  of 
his  own  and  of  other  races,  who  happily  are  but 
few. 

Nana  Sahib  was  chief  of  Bithoor,  a  city  of 
considerable  population,  the  centre  of  an  important 
district,  and  his  castle  was  perched  on  rocks  in  a 
commanding  and  a  romantic  position,  close  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  Some  difficulty  exists 
regarding*  the  origin  of  the  chieftain.  His  friends 
say  that  he  was  the  nephew  of  the  late  Peishva, 
who  died  in  1851.  Others  allege  that  he  b  the 
son  of  a  famfly  in  poor  circumstances,  who  was 
taken  into  the  Peishwa's  household,  and  adopted 
ultimately  by  that  childless  prince.  No  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  fact  of  his  adoption  by  the 
Peishwa.  All  parties  consider  this  proceeding  to 
have  been  proved  according  to  Hindoo  law. 

The  East  India  Company  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  late  Peishwa,  by  which,  in  exchange  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  region  under  his  control, 
they  guaranteed  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  a  pension 
of  eighty  thousand  pounds  annually.  The  ceded 
district  is  said  to  produce  a  revenue  of  one 
million  sterling  annually ;  but  this  sum  is  pro- 
bably exaggerated.  The  circumstance  moreover 
does  not  affect  the  bargain.  The  Company  may 
have  gain  or  loss  by  the  arrangement ;  but  th^ 
are  bound  by  its  terms. 

The  adoptive  principle  has  caused  several  mb- 
unders  landings  in  the  performance  of  similar  trea- 
ties. The  Company*s  representatives  have  main- 
tained recently  that  the  title  heirs  b  only  applica- 
ble to  descendants,  and  they  refuse  to  recognise 
the  right  of  adoption.  Even  in  thb  country, 
upon  a  strict  entail.  Nana  Sahib,  if  he  really  be 
the  nephew  of  the  late  Pebhwa,  must  have  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty ;  but  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie  and  the  Calcutta  Council  refused  to  pay 
the  pension,  and  for  six  years  the  case  has  been 
the  topic  of  conversation  among  Anglo-Indians. 

Nana  Sahib  assumed  the  title  of  Peishwa,  and 
the  Company's  govenimeut,  if  they  could  succeed 
in  suppressing  the  pension,  did  not  care  to  inter- 
fere with  the  title.  Nana  abo  retained  hb  prin- 
cipality of  Bithoor,  and  fortified  his  castle  on  the 
rocks  without  any  hindrance  from  the  British 
Government,  although  it  commands  Ihe  river  to 
some  extent  He  abo  maintained  a  numerous 
body  of  armed  retamers — a  practice  of  Indian 
chiefs  which  should  have  been  long  ago  suppressed. 
The  case  of  such  princes  as  Holkm:,  or  Scindia, 
or  the  Hajahs  of  territories  who  are  sovereigns 
still,  although  under  the  suzerainty  or  tutelage  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  executive,  b  altogether  di£fereat. 
So  long  as  they  retain  crowns  they  must  have 
guards.    Private  gentlemen,  however  eminent  ia 
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descent  or  in  pretencoi  have  no  similar  reason  for 
arming  their  friends. 

The  Anglo- Indian  Goyernment  may  have  sup* 
posed  that  they  held  a  firm  grasp  o?er  Nana  Sahib 
bj  their  indebtedness  to  him.  He  was,  in  a  raone- 
tarj  sense,  a  respectable  and  a  responsible  man;  and 
even  at  hb  rebellion  his  name  stood  in  the  books 
at  Calcntta  as  the  holder  of  Thirty  Thousand 
poands  worth  of  Indian  stock.  At  one  period  he 
vas  the  holder  of  a  much  larger  amount. 

Nana  Sahib  is  an  English  scholar,  conversant 
with  our  history,  and  acquainted  intimately  with 
European  politics.  He  was  partial  to  English 
society,  and  the  palace  at  Bithoor  was  considered 
an  open  house  by  English  officers  and  other  gen- 
tlemen stationed  at  Cawnpore,  from  which  it  is  only 
seren  to  nine  miles  distant.  Its  owner  is  even 
said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  other  modern 
laugaages  of  Europe,  and  to  have  had  some 
scientific  knowledge.  His  palace  denoted  the 
home  of  a  Hindoo  of  more  than  current  refine- 
ment and  taste,  and  the  chief  followed  European 
manners  so  far  as  they  could  be  brought  into 
consisteuce  with  the  rigid  rules  of  a  high  «aste 
Hindoo. 

Nana  Sahib  may  have  sought  the  society  of 
British  residents  and  visitors  to  his  neighbourhood, 
with  the  hope  of  becoming  popular  among  them, 
and  improvmg  bis  efforts  to  obtain  a  re- considera- 
tion of  the  penibion  question.  At  any  rate,  he  was 
more  popular  with  British  society  than  almost  any 
Hindoo  gentleman  in  Bengal.  When  no  expecta- 
tion remained  of  a  reversal  of  the  pecuniary  sen- 
tence from  Calcutta,  he  was  induced  to  send  an 
agent  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  at  least  prosecu- 
ting his  case.  We  regret  to  believe  that  his  agents 
at  Calcutta,  their  correspondents  at  Liverpool,  and 
the  lawyers  whom  they  employed  in  London—  all 
thought  more  of  their  own  position  than  the 
Peishwa's  pension.  The  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
poands  was  transmitted  from  Bithoor  to  Calcutta 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  case  in  Loudon.  Some 
portion  of  the  money  was  doubtless  retained  in 
Calcutta  for  services  done  there ;  but  the  last 
time  that  we  heard  of  the  balance  remaining — 
six  or  seven  thousand  pounds — it  was  the  subject 
of  a  decree  in  Chancery,  upon  the  question  of  right 
to  possess,  raised  by  the  rival  agents. 

Nana  Sahib  authorised  a  magnificent  native,  who 
^as  represented  as  his  prime  minister  at  Bithoor, 
to  conduct  his  case  in  London.  This  gentleman, 
who  Hved  at  Brighton  chiefly,  under  the  sonorous 
title  of  Meer  Sahib  AzimuUah  Khan  Bahadoor, 
did  not  transact  any  business.  He  formed  the 
^oaintance  of  the  least  creditable  portion  of  our 
smaller  aristocracy ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  persons 
^hc  have  little  claim  to  the  connexion,  except 
>x^hat  they  make ;  and  the  misfortune  of  having 
heen  bom  under  the  shadow  of  a  title.  Azimullah 
believed,  perhaps,  that  they  would  greatly  promote 
his  principal  purpose  in  the  investment  of  the  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  or  there  maj  have  been  other 
reasons  which  •*  the  scandalous  *'   amused  them- 


selves in  circulating;  but  the  major  sum,  and 
sundry  other  remittances,  very  greatly,  we  fear,  to 
the  distress  of  the  treasury  at  Bithoor,  melted 
away  rapidly  unde|^ an  expensive  style  of  living; 
and  of  costly  presents  to  females — of  course  who 
were  called  ladies  in  their  own  circles,  and  who 
managed  to  be  suspected  of  immense  influence 
with  important  personages.  That  was  the  reason 
assigned  for  a  generosity  quite  magnificent  on  the 
part  of  the  "  ambassador "  of  a  pretty  Indian 
prince,  who  was  [very  decidedly  a  subject  of  the 
crown. 

As  the  different  agents  disagreed  respecting  the 
best  mode  of  getting  quit  of  Kan  a  Sahib's  money, 
the  case  in  Chancery  occurred  which  we  have 
mentioned,  and  it  became  necessarv  to  obtain  the 
Peishwa's  signature  to  certain  documents  and 
law  papers.  That  necessity  led  to  explana- 
tions at  Bithoor,  which  induced  the  despatch  of 
another  agent,  who  used  none  of  the  numerous 
titles  appertaining  to  his  companion.  He  was 
stjfled  Mr.  Mudie,  and  said  to  be  a  half-caste ;  but 
the  rather  black  than  brown  complexion  predomi- 
nated.  He  wore  the  Mohamedan  costume,  but 
spoke  English  fluently,  and  was — or  rather  is — for 
we  hope  that  he  is  not  killed— a  good  English 
scholar,  and  a  very  shrewd  man  of  business.  Mr. 
Mudie  assumed  the  appearance  of  great  activity. 
He  posted  through  London  in  cabs,  as  if  some 
grand  busiuess  hung  upon  his  speed.  Yet  nothing 
came  of  all  this  horse-hire  and  work.  No  step 
taken  ever  advanced  the  Peishwa*s  case  an  inch. 
No  papers  were  ever  drawn;  or,  if  they  were 
drawn,  none  were  ever  presented  to  any  person, 
in  any  place,  who  could  in  any  way  advance  the 
end  for  which  these  personages  lived  in  England. 
Eiually,  when  the  remittances  ceased,  they  disap- 
peared some  short  time  ago,  and  not  even  a  plain 
statement  of  the  unfortunate  Peishwa's  case  ever 
appeared,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  press ;  and 
we  believe  that  it  was  never  mentioned  in  the 
senate. 

The  female  friends  of  Meer  Sahib  Azimullah 
Khan  Bahadoor — the  first  two,  and  the  last  two 
titles  are  complimentary  in  this  case — we  "  dare 
say"  kept  their  presents ;  but  they  did  no  good  in 
return  with  their  friends,  "the  important  per- 
sonages. How  far  an  examination  of  these  accounts  . 
and  bills  ms^  have  given  to  Nena  Sahib  a  low  idea 
of  English  ladies,  and  even  induced  part  of  that 
horrible  cruelty  which  has  lately  distinguished — as 
it  has  deservedly  ruined  the,  chief  of  Bithoor— 
unless  he  become  a  successful  rebel — is  not  for  us 
to  say,  because  we  cannot  truly  tell ;  but  doubt- 
less the  loss  of  his  pension,  and  then  the  sacrifice 
of  immense  sums  of  money ;  as  he  believes,  prob- 
ably, in  the  prosecution  of  his  business ;  must  have 
kindled  part  of  that  wrath  in  his  mind,  which  ho 
wanted  principle  to  control. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Peishwa  himself, 
we  understand,  rather  wished  part  of  his  money 
to  be  expended  in  public  purposes.  The  man 
whose  name  is  now  the  most  dishonoured,  who  is 
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regarded  as  a  savage  of  ibe  grossest  ferocity, 
and  truly  so  regarded,  is  the  same  person  who,  a 
few  winters  since,  when  after  a  long  frost,  seyere 
distress,  and  even  rioting,  occurred  among  the 
labourers  on  the  Thames,  requested  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  charge  him  with  the  support  of  a  hun- 
dred of  these  men  and  their  families.  This  was 
the  act  of  his  agent  directly ;  for  the  frost,  the 
riots,  and  the  want  could  not  have  been  known 
on  the  Ganges  while  they  existed  on  the  Thames ; 
but  it  was  one  of  those  acts  which  the  agent  knew 
to  be  consistent  with  the  directions  of  his 
principal ;  and  that  perhaps  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  heavier  items  in  the  expenditure. 

The  Hindoo  noblemen  in  their  transactions  with 
Europeans,  or  those  transactions  which  involve 
joumies  to  Europe,  almost  invariably  employ  Mo- 
hamedans.  They  cannot  vbit  this  unbelieving 
land  without  perpetual  danger  to  their  caste, 
that  being  the  greater  part  of  their  religion,  and  the 
part  in  which  we  have  carefully  humoured  them. 
They  are  thus  placed  under  the  influence  of  the 
shrewder  Mohamedans ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
differences  existing  between  them  on  points  of 
creed — differences  the  most  complete  in  their 
nature,  that  can  he  imagined — the  Hindoo  nobles 
are  easily  guided  into  mischief  by  their  advisers. 

A  Mohamedan  gentleman,  who  had  made  a 
a  fortune  in  the  British  service,  as  collector  or  a 
deputy  collector  at  Cawnpore,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  chief  adviser,  and  prime  minister  of  Nana 
Sahib,  in  his  recent  movements,  and  a  Mohamedan 
sowar  was  the  first  to  leap  the  inclosure  and 
execute  the  bloody  orders  of  the  defeated  chief 
against  his  helpless  prisoners  at  Cawnpore. 

We  have  stated  these  antecedents  of  Nana 
Sahib  at  considerable  length,  because  we  believe, 
while  he  stands  out  of  this  dark  revolt  as  its 
blackest  aud  most  prominent  figure ;  yet  they  are 
not  known  generally.  They  have  undoubtedly  led 
him  into  rebellion,  although  they  form  no  apology 
for  the  cruelties  of  which  he  is  guilty.  They 
afford  no  excuse  to  him,  because  he  knew  perfectly 
BO  much  of  the  British  constitution  and  laws,  and 
the  position  of  the  Anglo  Indian  Government 
towards  this  country,  as  to  have  convinced  him 
that  the  persons  whom  he  murdered  ruthlessly  and 
treacherously — nearly  a  thousand  persons  in  cold 
blood— neither  had  nor  could  have  had  any  influ- 
ence whatever  over  the  disposal  of  his  pension. 

Many  Anglo-Indians — and  among  them  persons 
acquainted  thoroughly  with  the  customs  and  laws 
of  Hindostan,  say  that  the  Peishwa  was  entitled 
fully  to  the  pension,  and  that  the  heirs  of  a  Hindoo 
ooble  can  never  run  out,  because,  not  only  may  he 
adopt  a  son  from  any  other  family  in  absence  of  a 
son  in  his  own,  but  it  is  his  duty,  having  regard 
to  his  own  future  comfort,  and  his  deliverance 
early  from  what  is  the  Hindoo  counterpart  of 
Purgatory,  to  adopt.  They  say,  therefore,  that 
the  East  India  Company  must  have  known  that 
every  Hindoo  prince  to  whom  they  guaranteed  a 
pension  for  himself  and  his  (heirs,  would  adopt  a 


son,  if  he  had  no  son  of  his  own,  and  that  lie 
woidd  expect  the  transmission  of  his  income  to 
this  person,  who  would  not  be  so  likely  to  diB- 
charge  the  religious  duty  that  he  required,  unkn 
with  honour-came  income.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
many  Anglo-Indians,  and  of  some  whose  busmess 
in  life  has  been  in  courts  of  law  ;  and  it  is  ckir 
that  the  Company,  when  they  made  arrangements 
of  this  nature,  knowing  the  prevalent  belief  and 
custom,  should  have  given  an  intelligible  meaniag 
to  their  words. 

The  period  when  Nana  Sahib  decided  on  joining 
the  mutinous  regiments,  and  murdering  the  Eoro- 
peans,  has  not  been  shown.  He  may  probaWy 
have  been  an  author  of  the  pbt,  or  he  may 
have  only  joined  the  Sepoys  when  their  sueeess 
appeared  to  be  certain.  Nearly  a  month  bad 
passed  after  the  mutiny  at  Meerut  and  its  disas- 
trous result  at  Delhi,  before  the  seven  rc^ments 
stationed  at  Cawnpore,  under  the  late  Sir  Hagji 
Wheeler,  mutinied.  Few  men  had  ever  a  longer 
experience  of  India  than  that  officer.  He  was 
acquainted  intimately  with  Nana  Sahib,  and  de- 
pended upon  his  fealty  long  after  the  intelligence 
of  t0b  capture  of  Delhi  hiui  readied  both  parties. 
Nana  Sahib  had  even  offered  refuge  to  the  families 
of  officers  in  Cawnpore  at  his  palace ;  in  the  event 
of  insurrections  taking  place  at  Cawnpore.  Sir 
Hugh  Wheeler  also  consulted  with  his  friendly 
neighbour  respecting  the  safety  of  the  station; 
and  an  agreement  was  made  between  them  that 
Nana  Sahib's  retamers  should  march  intoCawnpoce, 
or  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  be  ready 
for  the  suppression  of  any  revolt.  They  accorf- 
ingly  marched  to  the  location  resolved  upon  be- 
tween the  General  and  the  Peishwa. 

The  latter  is  either  a  master  in  dissimulation ; 
or  he  acted  subsequently  upon  a  sudden  impulse. 
If  we  regard  him  as  a  deeply^  deceitful  peraoD,and 
circumstances  warrant  the  conclusion,  he  played 
both  parties  in  his  hand.  If  Delhi  had  fiallen 
soon,  he  never  would  have  revolted;  and  & 
Hugh  Wheeler  would  have  reported  the  great  as- 
sistance rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  order,  in 
marching  his  men  to  support  the  Govemmeot 
at  a  most  important  crisb  and  station ;  while,  if 
difficulties  gathered  round  the  government^  he  was 
in  the  best  position  to  increase  the  number  smd 
render  certain  the  capture  and  fall  of  Cawnpore. 

At  last  the  day  came — that  5th  of  June — for 
the  mutiny  of  the  Cawnpore  Sepoys.  They  expe- 
rienced no  opposition  from  the  Bithoor  forces. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  Sepoys  wished  the 
Europeans,  and  especially  their  own  officers,  to 
escape.  Nana  Sahib  urged  them  to  kill  their 
officers.  He  decided  against  doing  mutiny  by 
halves,  and  insisted  that  no  hope  of  recondlatkii 
should  be  left  between  the  men  and  their  officers. 
He  must  have  astonished  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  by 
bringing  guns  from  Bithoor,  and  empbyiDg  hb 
men,  to  assist  the  insurgents,  in  storming  ^ 
house  and  grounds  at  Cawnpore  wbioh  had  been 
hastily  fortified  by  the  British  general ;  and  w^ 
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may  remark  the  extreme  negligence  of  snccessive 
goyemments,  in  lea?ing  a  station  so  important  as 
Cawnpore  without  regular  fortifications  ;  while,  if 
a  large  army  were  necessary  in  that  district,  they 
might  ha?e  built  an  eastern  Gibraltar,  almost  in- 
aooessible,  at  Bithoor.  Their  neglect  of  that  site 
may  be,  as  matters  hare  been  managed,  very 
mmxnful.  The  fortress  would  have  been  garri- 
soned by  Sepoys  exclusively,  as  was  Delhi,  and 
would  now  ^  have  cost  a  thousand  lives  in  its 
reduction. 

Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  a  general  of  great  and 
long  experience,  but  he  had  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  Pebhwa ;  and  it  may  be  another  proof  of 
the  craft  and  dissimulation  of  the  native  prince ; 
if  he  persuaded  his  friend  to  abandon  the  maga- 
zine, and  occupy  the  building  in  which  he  was 
besieged  ultimately.  Some  inilitary  men  have  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment,  that  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler 
did  not  defend  the  magazine,  and  their  opinbn 
that  it  would  not  have  been  taken.  At  the  close 
of  the  contest  the  garrison  were  almost  starved 
out ;  and  the  result  would  in  that  respect  have 
probably  been  nearly  the  same  in  the  magazine. 
The  confidence  first ;  next  the  confusion  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  officers  in  some  districts,  are  illus- 
trated bj  the  Commission  to  procure  adequate  stores 
during  the  three  weeks  for  which  the  authorities  of 
Cawnpore  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
mutiny  at  Delhi  and  Meerut,  before  they  were 
brought  to  face  an  insurrection  at  their  own 
station. 

The  defence  of  Cawnpore  was  vigorous  after 
Wana  Sahib  joined  the  Sepoys.  It  is  even  probable 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Europeans  cost  the 
mutineers  and  their  new  chief  more  lives  than  were 
taken  treacherously  by  them.  The  absolute  loss 
of  the  besiegers  in  the  sturdy  resistance  of  the 
besieged,  may  have*helped  to  irritate  their  cruel 
opponents.  He  may  be  an  able,  he  is  certainly  a 
cruel  and  vindictive  foe,  and  not  likely  to  be 
^pleased  with  a  vigorous  opposition  to  his  schemes. 
Soon  after  he  had  declared  himself  against  the 
British  Government,  a  party  of  more  than  one 
hundred  individuals,  passing  down  the  river  in 
boats,  after  their  lives  had  been  spared  by  the 
Sepoys,  were  persuaded  to  land,  and  then  mur- 
dered, by  order  of  the  Peishwa.  This  crime 
appears  to  have  been  committed  with  no  purpose, 
exeept  to  dose  all  hope  of  reconciliation  between 
himself,  his  men,  and  the  Sepoys,  on  one  hand,  and 
the  Government  on  the  other.  The  chieftain  of 
Bithoor  had  determined  to  go  through  with  the 
enterprise  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  to  make 
all  his  men  murderers  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
rerolntkm. 

Bel^us  prejudices  could  have  had  no  influence 
orer  his  mind ;  for  to  animate  the  Mohamedans, 
early  in  the  struggle,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
which  details  minutely  the  determination  of  the 
British  Queen  to  make  all  her  Indian  soldiers 
Christians  by  greased  cartridges.  With  the  object 
of  seooring  the  suooess  of  the  Queen's  little  scheme, 


she  had  ordered  a  large  army  to  be  passed  through 
Egypt.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  moved  by  affection 
for  the  faith,  had  ordered  tlie  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to 
oppose  their  march  ;  and  he  had  burned  their 
shops  and  destroyed  their  battalions  at  Alexandria. 
It  is  wonderful  that  this  astute  liar  did  not  add, 
"  England's  difficulty  is  f  ndia's  opportunity.*'  He 
expressed  the  meaning,  although  not  quite  in  the 
words. 

He  is  more  addicted  to  literary  productions, 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  among  the  leading 
mutineers.  Indeed,  he  rather  multiplies  general 
orders ;  when  he  seems  to  have  nothing  very  par- 
ticular to  say.  One  day  in  July,  he  informed  his 
followers  by  proclamation  that  6000  European 
soldiers  had  entered  Delhi  in  disguise ;  but  they 
had  all  been  killed. 

The  inventive  genius  of  Nana  Sahib,  is  equal 
to  his  cruelty  and  his  treachery,  although  both 
were  fearfully  exhibited  in  the  convention  and 
massacres  of  Cawnpore ;  but,  if  his  career  be  not 
soon  completed,  we  may  have  from  him  an  official 
notification  of  a  revolution  in  London. 

The  Indian  war  of  this  present  year,  abounds  in 
histories  of  heroic  and  stern  daring,  that  surpass 
the  classic  tales  of  Roman  virtue.  Many  of  those 
individual  battles  are,  and  will  be,  for  ever  unknown 
at  home.  Men  lived  once  and  they  perished,  but 
how  they  perished,  and  the  numbers  who  died 
with  them,  are  known  only  to  their  surviving  mur- 
derers. Their  deaths,  nevertheless,  were  not  in 
vain.  They  struck  terror  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
their  assailants,  and  faintly  represented  the  wrath 
that  they  have  kindled. 

Captain  Skene,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  a 
nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  Skene,  for  many  years  a 
leader  of  the  Scottish  bar,  resided  at  Jhansi,  where 
he  held  an  official  appointment.  During  the  in- 
surrection Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skene  were  separated 
from  their  children,  who  were  murdered  on  the 
8th  of  June.  Their  parents,  along  with  Captain 
Gordon,  also  a  native  of  the  same  county,  found 
refuge  for  a  time  in  a  small  tower.  They  had 
ammunition,  and  they  had  fire-arms,  and  deter« 
mination  to  defend  themselves;  but  they  were 
surrounded  with  swarms  of  enemies.  Mrs.  Skene 
loaded  the  fire-arms  as  the  gentlemen  used  them. 
The  assaihints  advanced,  but  their  leaders  fell  be- 
fore these  skillful  marksmen.  'J'he  combat  lasted 
long,  and  the  ground  around  the  tower  was  spotted 
with  blood,  and  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  and  the  wounded.  Ten  riflemen  might  have 
kept  the  pass,  but  the  mob  around  that  tower 
knew  that  it  had  no  more  than  three  defenders, 
and  one  of  them  was  a  lady.  They  were  soon  to 
be  reduced  to  two.  A  bullet  struck  Captain 
Gordon  on  the  forehead,  and  he  dfed,  happy  in  the 
circumstances  that  he  died  first.  His  death  em- 
boldened the  stormers,  for  the  shots  in  defence 
were  not  fainter  but  fewer.  The  fiends  without 
had  gained  the  turret  doors.  They  scaled  the 
walk  with  ladders.  Their  yells  were  heard  no 
longer  at  a  distance,  bnt  dose  beneath  that  gun- 
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room.  Their  Humbert  rendered  all  resistance 
Tain.  The  battle,  heroically  fonght  by  three 
against  a  multitude,  was  heroically  lost.  The 
iurfivors  stood  together.  The  body  of  their 
friend  lay  betide  them.  He  had  passed 
beyond  the  enmity  of  his  foes.  Their  ran- 
eour  oould  not  reach  him.  The  tenselett 
corpse  defied  the  hordes  who  swarmed  at  door  and 
window ;  defied  pain  and  suffering.  Their  little 
daughters  had  been  slain — had  gone  down  to  the 
grtTC  in  their  blood  that  day,  out  of  reach  from 
all  cruelty.  They  had  passed  through  the  red 
river  that  bounds  the  wrath  of  fiend  or  man. 
What  had  that  husband  and  wife  to  live  for  more 
^-^not  for  dishonour ;  not  to  furnish  food  for  the 
omelty  of  a  heathen  horde  m  death ;  that  at  least 
they  oould  avoid.  What  passed  between  them 
there  was  none  to  tell.  What  thought  of  life  were 
pressed  into  the  moment  of  calm  that  preceded 
death,  and  followed  the  despair  of  those  who  had 
not  known  fear,  there  is  none  to  say.  They  stood 
there,  only  in  the  morning  of  a  life  that  had  pro- 
mised to  be  so  clear  and  fair  only  a  day  before. 
Now  thick  clouds  dosed  it  round  on  every  side 
save  one^that  narrow  entrance  into  the  wide 
eternity.  BUcker,  doter,  darker,  grew  the  clouds. 
Two  flashes  lighted  the  gloom.  The  husband 
and  the  wife  were  dead.  The  maddened  Moslems 
came  too  late.  A  moment  sooner,  and  they 
might  have  had  two  prisoners ;  but  in  that  moment 
the  doom  had  gone  forth,  and  those  whom  they 
persecuted  to  the  death  were  free.  Th^  might 
exhaust  their  rage  upon  the  poor  and  shattered 
dust,  but  it  defied  their  power. 

And  there  are  not  words  to  tell  so  dearly  as 
these  deaths,  the  savage  nature  of  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  in 
India.  The  Asiatic  thirst  for  blood  had  taken 
free  course  for  a  time,  and  will  be  only  quenched 
in  its  own.  Who  can  conceive  the  agony  that  led 
the  husband — bereaved  of  his  children — to  fire 
the  first  of  the  last  two  shots ;  or  think  without  a 
shudder  of  circumstances  in  which  that  deed 
oould  be  tlje  closing  act  of  love  and  mercy  on 
the  earth ;  and  yet  this  tragedy  stands  not  alone. 
They  died  without  the  knowledge  that  others  had 
preferred  to  die  thus  rather  than  through  the 
agonies  and  the  dishonour  that  many  met.  It  is  a 
frightful  truth  that  this  course  had  been  taken  by 
husbands  and  wives  in  more  than  one  district  of 
India,  when  every  hope  was  gone  and  but  despair 
remained.  It  is  a  truth  that  carries  the  mind 
back  to  the  darkest  periods  in  the  progress  of  our 
race,  when  such  deeds  alone  light  up  the  gloom  of 
a  history  altogther  devoted  with  these  bright  ex- 
ceptions, to  slaves  and  their  tyrants.  The  human 
race  has  improved  nothing  by  mere  civilisation. 
That  only  is  to  the  fang,  a  sheath  on  which  its 
cruel  edge  is  scarcely  blunted.  There  was  dvi- 
lisation  at  Jhansi.  It  was  an  orderly  and  a  quiet 
atation;  with  its  courts,  and  its  mails,  and  magis- 
trates. It  was  not  unacquainted  even  with  sdentific 
progres*,  and  doubUeas  dreamed  of  railways.    We 


know  that  it  bad  the  advantage  ot  eWp  postal 
and  even  the  blessing  of  a  telegraph.  All  theie 
things  availed  nothing  to  change  the  human  biute 
into  a  man.  The  Hindoo  aervants  of  the  oolke- 
torate  were  faithful  to  their  empbyers ;  but  \ksj 
were  unable  to  save  them  or  theirs  from  a  wrath 
so  indtscriminating,  that  it  fell  first  upon  babes  and 
little  children.  The  same  bloody  disposition  hss 
always  characterised  this  mutiny.  Everywhere 
children  aud  females  have  suffered  along  with  thoss 
who  could  widd  a  sword,  and  oppose  loree  to 
force.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  simOsr 
cruelty  oouU  have  occurred  in  isdated  cases  in 
Europe  to  that  which  has  been  the  rule  over  sU 
India.  In  the  fierce  insurrection  of  Pdand,  the 
lives  of  children  and  females  were  genmUy  saved. 
Even  in  theErench  revdution  when  Atheism  became 
a  religion,  the  self-worship  of  the  mass,  nothing 
worse  was  done.  Civilisation  has  failed  as  a  cause 
of  good.    It  only  can  be  a  consequence. 

We  should  look  in  vain  for  a  confessor's  or  s 
martyr's  story  in  the  annals  of  the  witnessmgs  for 
the  truth,  more  [beautiful  and  sublime  than  the 
death  of  Ensign  Cheek,  of  the  kte  6tlL  B^jmeat 
of  Native  Bengd  Infantry.  The  fith  were  sU- 
tioned  at  Allahabad,  and  they  eageriy  requested 
from  their  offioers  permission  to  serve  against  the 
mutineers.  They  described  their  own  loydty  in 
glowbg  language,  and  they  dismissed  all  suqudon 
respecting  them  from  the  minds  of  their  ofiocts. 
It  was  upon  an  evening  after  a  morning  distia- 
guished  by  an  offer  of  the  men  to  vdunteer,  that 
they  shot  nearly  all  their  regimental  officers  in 
the  mess  room.  These  murders  were  committed 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  savage  treachoy. 
They  formed  the  worst  cases  that  have  y^ 
occurred,  probably,  in  an  insurrection  where  a 
selection  is  so  difficult.  l%e  men  were  bud  and 
even  pathetic  m  their  protestations  of  aUegiaaoe 
to  the  Company's  service,  attachment  to  thdr 
officers,  and  detestation  of  the  mutineers  and  the 
mutiny ;  and  all  this  pretence  must  have  been  a' 
scheme,  if  not  devised,  yet  executed  by  several 
hundred  men,  and  most  profound  secrecy.  The 
regiment  had  a  number  of  very  young  offioers  ^dio 
had  only  joined  recently,  and  who  oould  not  have 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Sepoys  from  any  per- 
send  reasons.  Ensign  Cheek,  one  of  their 
number,  was  severely  wounded,  but  he  eaeaped 
away  from  Allahabad  out  of  the  canUmments,  aid 
conceded  himself  in  a  ravine — climbing  trees  for 
shelter  at  night,  and  existing  with  no  ether 
support  through  the  day  than  the  water  of  the 
brook  that  wandered  through  the  jungle  to  the 
Jumna  or  the  Ganges.  Thus  four  days  and  ni^ 
passed  with  the  wounded  English  boy,  apparently 
forgotten  of  God,  forsaken  by  his  friends,  and 
hidmg  from  savages  who  sought  his  life.  Those 
weary  days  and  nights  done,  with  wounds  bleeding 
and  undressed,  without  food,  without  sympathy, 
—seeking  safety  in  trees  from  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest  by  ni^t,  from  wilder  men  1^  ^ 
comprised  an  agony  of  horron  ahnoit  anffieiwit  te 
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tiare  thaken  a  riper  faith  tban  that  of  a  young 
ensign,  who  had  only  left  school  for  a  few  months. 
He  was  discovered  by  his  foes  at  last,  and  taken 
before  one  of  their  leaders  for  execution.  The 
party  to  whom  these  Sepoys  belonged  were  then 
busy  with  attractive  game.  A  Christian  catechist, 
who  had  been  a  Mohamedan,  and  was  a  native, 
writhed  under  their  tortures*  The  poor  convert 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  Christian 
Sahibs  inasters  of  the  land  ;  but  they  were  broken, 
helpless,  and  scattered.  Their  only  representative 
was  the  weak  and  wounded  ladj  unable  to  stand, 
and  stretched  upon  the  grass,  whom  "  the  heathen" 
had  brought  in  then  to  follow  him  into  torture. 
He  had  believed  in  the  Christian's  God  as  the 
great  Power  who  wielded  the  world  as  he  willed, 
and  Jie  had  trusted  in  the  Divine  Author  of  the 
Christian  faith,  with  an  individuality  or  personality 
of  faith  which  is,  perhaps,  more  felt  by  those  who 
are  converted  in  manhood's  years,  than  by  .the 
multitude  who  grow  up  in  the  faith. 

But  the  convert  saw  help  from  neither  earth 
nor  heaven.  The  bonds  of  the  heathen  were 
around  him,  and  the  land  seemed  to  be  forgotten 
of  its  God.  The  tortures  of  the  heathen  racked 
his  quivering  frame,  and  as  the  Mohamedau  convert 
looked  around,  and  met  no  sympathy  from  man, 
his  spirit  failed,  and  his  faith  trembled  under  the 
Bery  ordeal.  The  heaven  above  was  brass,  the 
earth  beneath  was  iron,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
tortured  an  idle  dream  that  brought  no  answer. 
Backed  and  riveu  by  continued  pain,  weak  and 
wearied  by  sharp  suffering,  that  waxed  sharper  as 
he  became  weaker,  the  Indian  saw  not,  like  the 
first  of  martyrs,  the  light  before  the  throne.  The 
present  girt  his  vision  in  its  bloody  coils.  The 
veil  that  hides  the  world  beyond  the  martyrs' 
grave,  was  not  reft  to  sustain  his  faiuling  courage. 
No  voice  but  the  voice  of  blasphemy  spoke  to  his 
eager  ear.  Oh!  man — abandoned,  dying,  in  excess 
of  agony — muscle  torn  from  muscle,  and  nerve 
burning  in  livid  fire ;  why  should  they  blame,  that 
never  felt  the  death  of  pain,  if  thy  thoughts 
wandered  back  to  the  faith  of  infancy  and  youth  P 
Great  is  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  It 
had  been  often  said  before  in  confiding  trust ;  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet,  could  save  that  shattered 
body,  not  from  death  only,  for  that  he  might  have 
borne,  but  horn  that  death's  long  tortures  which 
he  could  not  suffer  more ;  or  reason  reeled,  or  it 
might  be  possible  that  his  youth  had  been  truth, 
and  his  matured  age — a  fable ;  and  Mohamed 
alone  could  save ;  but  as  he  doubted,  the  voice 


came — a  feeble  voice  and  weak — the  voice  of  a 
sufferer  like  himself.  The  words  of  the  younger 
witness,  "  Oh,  my  friend,  happen  what  will,  never 
deny  the  Lord  Jesus." — simple  words  made  elo- 
quent by  circumstance  and  time.  They  pierced 
the  Indian's  heart  deeper  than  the  persecutors* 
torture*  They  poured  the  courage  of  a  witness 
to  the  death  into  that  wounded  spirit.  The 
SpiBiT  took  them,  and  made  them  strong  words  to 
win  the  doubting  convert  away  and  back  for  ever 
from  the  crescent  to  the  cross.  No  thought  re- 
mained with  the  catechist  of  earning  life  by 
leaving  faith  now.  And  now  hjs  prayer  was  an* 
swered,  for  other  voices  mingled  on  the  torture 
scene — a  heavier  tread  than  he  had  heard  crushed 
nnder  its  weight  the  bushes  round  the  dale  ou 
which  angels  looked  as  they  wept  at  sin.  The 
flash  of  fire,  the  gleam  of  surer  steel,  the  flowing 
blood  of  dying  men,  the  angry  shout  of  the 
avengers,  the  miserable  screams  of  the  murderers 
caught  in  the  act — impaled  upon  the  bayonets  of 
the  Fusiliers  with  the  instruments  of  tortue  in 
their  hands,  all  flashed  together  in  one  moment  on 
the  catechist's  ear  and  sight ;  and  for  a  time  he 
heard  and  saw  nci  more.  He  felt  that  he  was  free, 
and  his  denial  had  only  been  a  half  framed  doubt 
— a  miserable  thought — thanks  to  the  young 
officer's  voice  of  warning.  The  man,  but  still  a 
young  disciple,  turned  to  speak  the  thanks  of  his 
heart,  turned  and  saw  that  the  gentle  spirit  of  the 
English  boy  had  caught  the  martyrs*  crown  that 
angels  brought  to  that  Indiap  ravine;  and  the 
catechist's  prayer  was  answered,  for  he  remained 
to  future  toil  and  witnessing;  yet  who  can  think 
that  the  English  lad  died  in  the  moment  of  relief 
in  vain — that  he  left  not  a  preacher  among  the 
heathen  made  firmer  by  his  dying  words,  who  may 
live  long,  but  will  never  live  to  forget  the  lesson  of 
the  hour — to  forget  to  plead  the  boy's  evidence 
for  the  boy's  faith ;  or,  if  he  should  forget,  still 
to  ten  thousand  glowing  hearts  the  stoiy  of  the 
young  soldier's  death  will  preach  with  an  eloquence 
that  living  men  could  never  match.  Oh,  fresh  and 
noble  heart,  what  might  a  thousand  men,  who  have 
laboured  and  lived  ti  rough  rugged  years,  give  for 
a  death  like  thine  !  What  treatises,  wrought  out 
by  deep  and  longsome  thought,  have  power  like 
this  simple  tale  over  living  hearts ;  and  in  after 
years,  the  student,  who  has  grasped  the  body  of  a 
faith  from  many  reasonings,  in  many  volumes,  may 
find  its  living  spirit  in  thy  dying  farewell  to  the 
Mohamedau  convert  and  thy  oomradea^-thy 
"  happen  what  may.*' 
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THB    OCEAN    CHILD. 


Tbi  sea  in  its  great  stiUnew  seemed  one  Huge 
sheet  of  glass,  reflecting  from  its  gentlj  Hearing 
bosom  the  sun's  warm  glistening  rajs.  Hearen 
spread  her  canopy  of  deepest  azure^  whereon 
white  fleecj  gold-tipped  cloads  floated  like  | 
tenant  spectres  of  the  air — sporting  erewhiie 
in  mimic  chase,  and  then  vanishing  into  an 
essence  more  etherial  than  themseWes. 

Nothing  of  earth,  dall  earth,  was  visible. 
Not  (me  trace  of  land  to  dim  the  brightness  of 
the  glowing  scene — ^not  one  being  of  human 
mould;  nothing  of  earthlj  life  to  mar  the 
lonelj  beautj  of  the  ocean  solitude.  Yet  there 
was  life;  and  beings  of  life  floated  on  each 
ripplmg  wave— dancing  on  the  creamy  foam. — 
Life  —  strange,  unknown  life  to  poor  blind 
mortals — life  of  the  spirit  kind,  dwelling  in  rare 
cabinets  of  beauty:  for  there  were  nymphs 
with  floating  locks  of  gold  and  snowy  skins, 
and  beaming  eyes  of  fatal  brilliancy,  which 
woo  —  and  win  —  and  promise  —  but  to 
curse. 

The  sisters  of  the  deep  kept  holiday;  as 
frequently  they  sported  on  the  surface  of  their 
world.  They  touched  their  harps  of  shells 
with  fairy  Angers,  and  in  sweeping  cadence 
drew  forth  rich  tones  of  melody,  and  then  they 
sung  and  laughed,  and  sung  again,  in  very 
mirth  and  mischief. 

<*  On  to  the  emerald  of  the  ocean,  on;**  and 
away  they  sped,  that  merry  crew,  borne  on 
great  dolphins*  backs.  On  to  that  spot  which, 
with  truth,  they  styled  the  emerald  of  the 
ocean — an  island—a  mere  speck  of  earth — an 
oasis  of  beauty  in  that  great  d<!8ert  of  the 
waters.  Tall  pines  grew  from  the  mossy  turf, 
which  seemed  but  floating  in  the  clear  green 
deep.  Tall  pines,  of  melancholy  form  and 
moulding,  looking  as  though  they  were  the 
tenements  of  disembodied  spirits  imprisoned 
there — so  the  mind  would  suggest — for  some 
dim  error  of  the  past. 

Thither  the  water-spirits  fled — thither  to 
hold  their  festival,  and  their  songs  and  gleesome 
mirth  rang  in  wild  music  over  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  ocean. 

But  one  being,  and  she  the  loveliest  of  them 
all,  rested  so  sad  and  silent.  No  melody  spring- 
ing from  her  harp — no  mirth  dwelling  on  her 
ruby  lips ;  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  pearly  tears 
imprisoning  the  heavy  lashes  to  her  cheek ;  her 
hair,  even  her  hair  seeming  to  hang  in  sadness, 
and  shroud  in  gloom  the  beauty  of  her  fairy 
loveliness. 

"  Eola" — and  the  gay  sisters  clustered  round 
her,  and  linked  their  arms,  and  danced — she 
in  the  midst,  like  a  pure  marble  statue. 

"  Eola,  ever,  ever  sad ;  come  join  with  us 
and  cast  off  this  dull  garb  of  grief,  which  better 


fits  the  stolid  children  of  mortality  than  ocean's 
£ury  daughters.** 

Then  Eola  mused,  and  mused,  and  then 
j  repeated  their  light  words— repeated  them,  as 
dnsaming  of  their  import,  forgetful  of  their 
utterer. 

"  Stolid  children  of  mortality,"  she  said, 
•'can  those  be  dull  whose  outwiurd  form  en- 
shrines the  precious  diamond  of  a  soul ;  the 
gem  which  sparkles  through  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  life.  A  never  dying,  never  ending  soul ; 
a  spirit  reaching  through  all  space  and  time. 
Oh !  blessed  fate — to  be  more  than  a  mere 
bubble— more  than  a  thing  of  foam —  a  breath 
— a  vapour." 

And  now  she  stood  alone;  for  her  gay  oom- 
psftiions,  wearied  of  her  mood,  had  left  her. 
Then  a  balmy  air  spread  round  her,  waving  her 
golden  tresses,  lifting  them  from  her  snowy 
skin,  and  looking  up,  she  saw  descending  on  his 
outstretched  pinions  the  radient  form  of  one  of 
the  great  spirits  of  the  air. 

"  Eola,"  he  said,  as  alighting  he  stood  beside 
her,  "  Eola,  to  heaven's  great  dome,  thy  words 
have  fled,  betokening  a  high,  aspiring  dretn 
in  thy  poor  perishable  mindless  form;  q)eak 
now,  and  say,  why  should'st  thou  wish,  to  be 
more  than  thy  gay  companions  1  or  pine  for 
aught  more  lasting  than  this  life  upon  tbe 
moon-lit  waters — of  merry  gambolling  on  the 
sun* warmed  waves? 

She  raised  her  eyea,  and  the  intense  expres- 
sion of  those  blue  orbs  answered  him. 

"  Why  should  I  wish  to  be  other  than  I 
am  1"  she  said.  "  Why  1  because  the  subUe 
question.  Why  art  thou  thus!  hath  forced 
itself  upon  me  with  restless  eagerness,  and  my 
spirit-mind,  or  that  which  should  be  mind, 
hath  answered  to  that  great  question,  I  know 
not  The  ban  of  ignorance  hath  fallen  so 
darkly  on  me,  that  I  have  cried  for  knowledge ; 
thence  came  the  hope,  the  longing,  the  one 
wish,  to  have  part  in  that  great  state,  when  all 
ignorance  shall  be  changed  into  most  perfect 
knowledge.  And  now,  kind  spirit,  answer  thou 
that  question,  Why  am  I  that  I  am  — the 
fleeting  bubble  of  a  day  r  He  bent  his  gUnoe 
upon  her,  sternly,  yet  sorrowing. 

«  Why  art  thou  even  that  V  he  said.  "Shall 
the  clay  say  to  the  potter.  Why  didst  thou 
form  me  ?  Look  at  yon  glittering  ray  of  light, 
sparkling  on  tbe  bright  waters,  can'st  thou  tdl 
why  that  was  made— created!  Earth  would 
have  given  her  golden  fruits  without  that 
gleam  ;  man  would  have  breathed,  and  all  ex« 
istence  been  as  joyous  had  that  single  stream 
of  liquid  light  b^n  dimmed  in  its  birth  by 
some  dark  heavy  cloud ;  yet,  'tis  there — the 
feet  we  know  ;  but  the  why !  remains  one  of 
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he  countless  masg  of  mysteries  wliicli  surround 
IS.  Mysteries,  whiob  as  they  open  to  us  all» 
eveal  the  sterling  truth  of  the  great  goodness 
jid  the  lore  of  Him  who  made  us  and  all 
hings  with  us.  That  sunheam  of  the  air  lives 
)ut  its  day,  its  hour,  its  own  bright  hour,  and 
hen  it  dies,  having  done  its  destiny.  Thou 
irt  a  sunbeam  of  the  ocean ;  thou,  with  thy 
>right  presence,  and  thy  locks,  which  fall  like 
i  golden  shower  around  thee,  and  thy  short 
lay  will  cease  when  the  inexplicable  purpose 
or  which  'twas  given  shall  be  accomplished. 
Pine  not  for  that  which  is  withheld — thy  day 
is  brief,  but  free  from  toil  and  care. 

"  I  would  bear  toil,  and  care,  and  racking  pain 
and  sorrow  to  be  like  thee ;  to  have  that  which 
shall  live  for  ever ;  to  know  that  the  thoughts, 
the  feelings,  and  the  hopes  which  stir  me  shall 
exist)  when  the  frail  body  fades ;  to  know  that 
I  shall  live  again,  when  ocean  and  her  children 
are  nought  but  a  dreamy  atom  of  the  transient 
past." 
*•  Thou  wouldst  have  an  immortal  soul  ?" 
"  I  would.**  And  her  blue  eyes  sought  the 
angels,  and  her  lovely  form  dwelt  for  an  instant 
in  his  heavenly  orbs. 

"  Would  that  thine  own  immortal  nature 
could  leave  its  impress  on  this  frame,  even  as 
my  image  exists  there." 

And  she  pointed  to  the  reflected  picture  of 
herself. 

*'  Oh,  spirit  1  messenger,  or  whatsoe'er  ye 
be,  speak  to  my  longing  ear,  and  bid  it  hope  ; 
tell  my  weary  heart  there  is  some  way,  some 
blessed  way,  in  which  I,  the  bubble  of  the 
ocean,  may  become  something  more  than  that ;" 
and  she  bent  her  knee  before  the  angel,  and 
raised  her  snow  white  arms,  as  though  she 
would  have  caught  the  promise  as  it  fell  from 
him. 

**  Child  of  the  Ocean,  thy  prayer  is  heard 
and  answered.  Seest  thou  yon  vivid  ray  of 
rare  electric  light?  Swifler  than  thought, 
swifter  than  aught  thou  ^jould'st  conceive,  thy 
prayer  on  it  flew  upwards,  and  the  answer 
came  ere  the  breath  of  thy  last  word  had 
circled  in  the  air.  Thou  would'st  become  im^ 
mortal — in  spirit  imperishable — seek  then  that 
which  is  unchangeable  ;  to  dwell  therein  be 
thine  existence,  thought,  heart-feeling ;  be  en- 
shrined in  that  which  is  eternal,  and  then  thou 
shalt  so  become. 

"  To  aid  thee  in  thy  purpose,  help  thee  in 
thy  oourse,  I  will  bestow  all  human  attributes^ — 
reason,  reflection,  intellect.  Thou  shalt  retain 
thy  Dairy  nature,  thou  poor  ephemeris  of  an 
hour,  but  I  will  cloth  it  with  a  human  form, 
^^csembling  thy  fair  self,  of  more  than  human 
heauty.  Now  speed  on  thy  way,  and  seek  to 
incorporate  thyself  with  some  imperishable 
glcwy." 
He  waved  his  wings,  and  as  she  stood  trem- 


bling beneath  the  soft  breeze  of  their  fanning, 
a  change  came  o*er  her,  a  wondrous  change. 
Her  blue  eyes  mellowed  to  a  deeper  light,  her 
lip  was  curved  with  thought,  her  brow  grew 
to  reflection,  and  her  form,  erewhile  but  simply 
graceful,  now,  in  each  rounded  line,  each  gentle 
movement,  became  expressive  of  the  pathos  of 
the  soul ;  while  garments — garments  of  mortal 
shape — came  as  a  dreamy  mist,  and  clad  her 
wondrous  beauty. 

Meekly  she  bowed  her  lovely  head,  and 
waited  for  the  next  command  ;  and  then  the 
angel  wafted  her  forth  on  her  mortal  path,  in 
quest  of  an  immortal  destiny. 

She  stood — ^and  a  fountain  of  clear  limpid 
water  mirrored  her  graceful  form.  Lost  in  a 
childlike  admiration  of  her  beauty,  revelling 
in  her  new-born  human  feelings,  hoping  with 
hope,  for  the  first  time  in  her  existence^for 
hope  is  part  of  a  prospective  future,  which 
only  now  was  her's — she  feared  to  move,  lest 
she  should  crush  some  fresh- found  thought  or 
feeling.  "  Seek  the  imperishable,  dwell  in 
that,  and  thou  shalt  be  so  too,"  she  murmurred 
as  she  looked  around  her,  as  her  eyes  fell  on 
the  beauty  of  the  place  to  which  she  had  been 
wafted. 

It  was  a  garden — a  bright  paradise.  A  soft 
verdant  lawn  stretched  in  the  distance.  Trees, 
of  dark  foliage  and  graceful  forms,  bordered 
this  lawn ;  while  marble  statues,  and  broad 
marble  steps,  the  work  of  man,  added  their 
mute  embellishment  to  the  scene,  and  the  blue 
sea  rolled  idly  in  the  distance. 

The  Child  of  Ocean  stood  entranced.  A 
peacock's  gaudy  feather  lay  at  her  feet. 
"  Where  art  thou,  then,  proud  bird  ?  "  she 
said.  "Wilt  thou  not  bear  me  company  in 
this  sweet  place  ?  Where  art  thou,  bird  1  Ar't 
gone— gone  1 "  Then  Echo,  from  her  rocky 
hiding-place,  repeated,  in  successive  tones, 
*'  Gone  I  gone  I  gone  ! " 

*'  Is  this  my  future  destiny — ^here  to  dwell  1 
—ever  here )  Is  this  fair  scene,  and  all  that 
I  behold,  imperishable?"  and  she  glanced 
around  her. 

Alas  I  the  massive  marble  of  the  steps  has 
cracked;  weeds  trailed  their  length  along 
the  ground ;  the  autumn  tints  dwelt  on  the 
drooping  trees  ;  while  falling  leaves  completed 
the  sad  picture  of  decay  creeping  over  the  now 
deserted  garden. 

Then  £ola*s  head  drooped  low  ;  for,  with 
her  fresh  young  hopeful  feelings,  she  had 
thought  to  make  this  place  her  rest,  her  home. 

"  But  I  must  hence,"  she  sighed — "  hence ; 
there  is  nought  enduring  here," — and  she  cast 
a  sorrowing  glance  around  her,  as  again  she 
took  her  way  to  a  lofty  mountain-ridge,  and 
rested  on  the  summit  of  a  snow-clad  peak* 
"  Can  these  perish  ? "  and  her  eye  wandered 
over  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  soene.  **  Can 
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tiiete  mighij  gitnit  of  die  eavlh  crumble  be- 
neath ibe  almost  imperceptible  toacb  of  time  9 
Barelj  the  imperishable  dwelleth  here,  in  these 
might  J  monarchs  of  the  world  1 " 

Bat  a  Toioe  answered  her, 

*' Foolish  being,  fit  tjpe  of  erring  human 
wisdom,  nause  and  reflect— exercise  that  at* 
tribute  bestowed  on  thee.  These  rocks, 
these  massive  mountains,  of  gigantic  strength, 
shall  crumble  into  dust  before  the  destroying 
iafluenoe  of  time.  Time  1 — the  mere  instru- 
ment of  Him  to  whom  both  they,  and  time, 
and  all  things  are  subservient. 

"  But  even  could  their  colossal  grandeur 
endure  through  the  long  forever,  how  could'st 
thou  incorporate  thjself  with  them  t  Thou, 
a  being  of  light  and  love,  grow  into  their  cold 
and  stonj  nature!  Leave  these  dead  rocks, 
and  speed  thee  to  the  citj.  Scan  the  minds, 
and  thoughts,  and  hearts  of  men.  Look  to 
the  immaterial  for  endurance  :  all  that  is  ma- 
terial must  perish  ;  the  immaterial  onlj  lasteth 
to  all  etemitj.     Now,  on  thy  way  again.'* 

But  the  gentle  Eola  shrank  from  the  noisy 
city,  and  her  timid  eyes  fixed  on  the  angel's 
iaoe. 

<<  Thou  wilt  be  near  me,  great  and  heavenly 
ffuide  ? "  she  said  ;  *'  near  me — shielding  off 
harm  and  danger  9 " 

**  Those  who  would  strive  for  the  boon  thou 
oravest,  must  enter  boldly  on  their  contest  with 
the  world — willing  to  dare  each  danger,  cross 
each  shallow  of  their  tortuous  path,  meet  every 
threatening  peril.     Oan's  thou  do  this ) " 

She  raised  her  head  in  terror  at  his  words, 
as  her  trembling  voice  uttered  the  reply. 

^  Alas !  "  she  cried,  "  I  cannot  dare  the 
perils  thou  dost  speak  of;  I  am  too  weak 
alone  to  meet  the  terrors  of  the  world.  But 
thou  shalt  strengthen  me.  Oh !  I  will  weary 
thee  with  mine  earnest  prayers  till  thou  dost 
grant  me  all  the  strength  I  need."  And  again 
she  knelt  before  the  angel ;  but  he  bade  her  rise. 

«  Bow  not  the  knee  to  me,"  he  said ;  **  to  such 
as  I  am  prayer  is  not  permitted ;  that  alone  is 
made  to  One  before  whom  I  am  but  dust.  Pray 
unto  him,  ask  him  to  uphold  thee  in  thy  hour 
of  danger ;  for  to  those  who  thus  pray  his 
great  word  is  passed,  that  his  strength  shall  be 
made  perfect  in  their  weakness." 

And  a  smile  of  glory  played  round  his 
angel's  lips.  Then  Eola  walked  along,  her 
eyes  raised  to  the  heaven  of  their  own  colour, 
her  heart  yearning  for  the  help  her  trembling 
lip  refused  to  crave. 

Entering  the  city  with  a  lagging  step,  tread- 
ing its  mazes  with  timid  fear,  she  passed  through 
each  crowded  street  and  thoroughfiu'e.  Thou- 
sands of  human  beings,  all  hasting  with  speed, 
and  bent  on  some  special  purpose,  passed  be- 
fore her,  jostling  each  other  in  their  busy 
traffic,  heedless  of  all,   it  seemed,  save  tiie 


passing  action  of  the  motnent.  How  ber  niad 
groaned  for  solitude,  repose  1  Her  mind  seemed 
crushed  by  the  moving  mass  of  life  befcne  her. 

Faint  and  weary,  she  leant  against  the  icdp- 
tured  pillar  of  a  gateway,  and  her  sad  eyes 
looked  round,  and  asked  for  sympathy— eoogbt 
to  find  one  congenial  spirit  to  her  own— but 
sought  in  vain  ;  and  then  her  heart  wandered 
to  her  good  angel  guide.  "Great  spirit^* she 
cried,  **  through  whose  inexplicable  power  I 
now  stand  here,  grant  me  thy  presence— if  bat 
for  one  moment — thy  cheering  presence  :  lean 
me  not  thus  alone,  in  this  dr^  place,  to  pbe, 
and  droop,  and  die  !  "  But  the  angel,  thougli 
near,  still  held  himself  invisible ;  and  she— 
poor  Eola— even  as  she  spoke,  sank  Cunting  on 
the  hard  unfeeling  earih« 

But  not  unheeded  ;  for,  at  that  instant,  kr& 
firom  that  gate  came  one  who  gazed  on  her  u 
she  lay — gazed  on  her  hoe  of  matchless  beaatj, 
on  her  veiled  eyes,  closed  as  in  death,  <«  the 
radiant  brow  and  ruby  lip,  the  graceful  fom, 
and  wavy  tresses  of  the  golden  hair  ;  and,  as 
he  gazed,  he  wondered  whence  should  come 
such  matchlesi  beauty,  such  rare  lovelinesi; 
and  then  he  thought,  why  was  she  there  al(Ae 
— was  she  then  friendless  1  She  should  be  to 
no  longer.  He  would  be  friend,  and  wn 
than  friend  to  her. 

With  tender  care  he  raised  her  from  the 
ground,  and  bore  her  safely  into  the  palaoe  at 
whose  gate  she  lay ;  and  as  he  held  her  in  his 
arms,  as  gently  as  if  she  were  an  in&nt,  his 
breath  blew  on  her  pallid  fiace,  and  wanned  it 
into  life  again.  And  then  her  blue  eyes  opened, 
and,  with  a  start,  she  would  have  dragged  ber« 
self  away,  but  he  held  her  closely,  and  tried  to 
soothe  her  with  words  of  kindness,  and  begged 
of  her  to  trust  to  him,  to  listen  to  him,  look  on 
him,  to  live  for  him,  and  be  his  own  for  ever. 

"  For  ever  %  "  and  she  raised  her  timid  eyes ; 
"for  ever — for  the  long  and  dim  for  ever! 
Shall  I  dwell  here  with  thee  for  ever,  loving, 
and  loved  by  thee )  >- and  her  wild  eyes  looked 
startling  in  their  eager  brilliance  as  she  waited 
for  his  answer. 

A  smile  dwelt  on  his  arching  lip  as  his  ad- 
miring look  clung  to  her  fiice. 

"  We  will  dwell  in  each  other^s  love,"  he 
said  :  "  mine,  for  thee,  will  last  through  life^ 
through  death." 

"  And  I  shall  live,  and  move,  and  dw^  in 
that,  and  be,  when  all  I  know  is  not  1 " 

He  kissed  her  glowing  cheek,  and  hadted 
her  questions  with  words  of  new  promise. 

And  Eola  drank  in  with  eager  thirst  those 
promisee  :  "  Mine  !  "  she  murmured ;  "aiao 
the  great  boon  now  I  I  have  found  that  whid 
shall  outlive  all  time  ! — and  I  live  in  it  1  Hine 
the  great  gift  of  immortality  1 "  And  her  own 
words  lulled  her  into  a  peaceful  slumbec,  ^ 
she  lay  resting  in  his  anna. 
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Stie  ^refttned,  and  her  vision  w&s  of  a  garden, 
where  each  bright  flower  seemed  to  outvie  in 
beauty  its  gaj  compeers;  birds  of  dazzling 
plumage;,  insects  with  golden  wings,  flitted  from 
flower  and  shrub,  and  filled  the  air  with  their 
gay  songs  and  dreamy  hqmmings. 

But  a  strange,  cold  blight  came  o*er  the 
scene  :  the  flowers  withered,  the  bright  birds 
drooped  their  coloured  pinions,  and  their  glad 
84»g8  were  mute!  Slowly  all  faded  from  her 
straining  sight — ^nought  but  a  misty  void  re- 
mained— while  a  voice  spake  words  of  sad 
meaning : 

"  Child  of  the  Ocean  !— spirit  of  the  deep  I— 
trust  not  to  fleeting  earth  for  permanence  1 
Mark  well,  this  passing  vision,  and  lay  it  to 
thine  heart.  Where  are  the  flowers  and  birds, 
and  all  that  gave  life  and  beauty  to  the  scene  ? 
fiwied— gone— and  losi  Thus  shall  it  be  with 
all  hopes  rising  from  earth  and  earthly  bliss. 
Ohild  of  the  Ocean !  thou  art  in  a  misty  dream, 
following  a  cheating  phantom,  which  lures  thee 
on  to  bitter  woe  and  disappointment." 

With  a  sob,  she  woke,  and  flung  her  arms 
around  the  neck  of  him  who  held  her. 

"  Thou  dost  love  me  still  Y*  she  cried,  ♦'and 
ihy  love  shall  last  ?  Oh  !  I  have  had  a  dream, 
dashing  the  cup  of  happiness  from  my  lip,  and 
offering  in  its  place  a  bitter  draught  of  sorrow. 
But  thou  wilt  love  me  ever  T 

And  again  he  answered  her.  **  For  ever, 
dear  one,  ever.'*  And  the  days  passed  on,  each 
hour  giving  birth  to  some  new  joy,  until,  as  in 
her  dream,  her  path  of  life  was  studded,  strewn 
with  flowers ;  and  the  music  of  her  own  glad 
heart  rivalled  the  melody  of  the  birds  of  song. 

But  the  dream  was  metaphored  more 
dosely,  for  the  dull  blight  came — came  as  it 
had  come  in  the  vision,  marring  the  beauty  of 
the  scene. 

The  love  of  him  she  loved  so  well  grew  cold; 
the  dull  blight  came  in  that;  his  words  of 
soothing  kindness  ceased,  and  frigid  courtesy, 
or  scarcely  that^  usurped  their  place — there  fell 
the  blight  again.  She  sought  to  chace  the  grow- 
ing mist  far  from  her,  but  it  crept  on  and  on, 
shrouding  her  in  its  damp,  death-like  cold- 


Her  cheek,  her  brieht  young  cheek,  became 
pale  and  wan  with  gnef,  and  her  dim  eye  be- 
tokened nought  but  sorrow,  and  he — the  idol 
she  had  worshipped  with  her  warm  young 
heart — cared  neither  for  the  pallor  nor  the 
sorrow. 

Th^e,  in  that  hour  of  woe,  back  to  her 
despairing  mind,  stealing  o'er  her  smarting 
.flenses,  came  a  low  and  gentle  whisper. 

^  CSiild  of  the  wave,  thou  has  built  thine 
•house  upon  the  sand,  and  it  has  fallen  around 


thee ;  thou  hadt  placed  thy  hopes  in  the  fleet- 
ing things  of  earth,  and  in  mercy  those  hopes 
have  been  destroyed.  Thou  hast  but  tasted  of 
the  £ftte  of  all  mundane  creation — change." 

She  listened ;  and  as  the  angel  spoke,  she 
stretched  her  arms  towards  heaven  to  Him 
who  must  endure,  when  all  things  else  are 
gone,  crying,  ''Take  me  to  thyself,  enshrine 
me  in  thine  own  imperishable  love,  let  me 
dwell  there,  in  that  which  can,  and  shall,  and 
will  endure,  when  this  world,  with  its  &lse  and 
cheating  hopes  are  gone." 

And  with  clasped,  outstretched  hands,  with 
thoughts  and  hopes  of  heaven  springing  in  her 
heart,  and  warm  and  fervent  prayers  on  her 
lips,  she  turned  her  eyes  upwards. 

Then  came  a  glorious  band,  who,  with  their 
balmy  wings  wafted  the  damp  and  noxious 
mist  away  —  wafied  her  woe  far  from  her; 
wafted  her  earthly  hopes,  regrets,  back  to  her 
earthly  home. 

Once  more  her  guide  hovered  above  her* 
"  Blest  child  of  Heaven  now  T  he  said,  ''learn 
the  one  great  truth :  life— eternal  lifo,  such 
as  thou  would'st  have,  can  be  found  in  this 
great  love  alone ;  a  love  which  dwells  in  every 
thorn  and  briar  of  man's  tangled  path  ;  a  love 
which,  scourging  that  it  may  repay,  draws 
the  sad  heart  bleeding  to  Him  who  heals  it 
with  the  balm  of  His  free  salvation.'* 

He  ceased ;  and  the  sky  became  one  beam  of 
glory.  The  dull  earth  sank  beneath  the  feet  of 
Eola.  On  the  clear  air  she  rose,  borne  by  the 
gentle  breath  of  angek*  wings,  through  the 
etherial  azure  of  the  sky. 

"  Farewell,  ye  earth,"  she  sighed ;  "  farewel  1 
ye  palaces  and  scenes,  which  promise  so  much 
brightness  to  the  craving  heart,  and  cheat 
it  with  that  promise. 

"  I  have  tasted  of  your  sweets,  and  they 
turned  to  bitterness  in  my  mouth.  I  have 
quafled  the  cup  of  your  false-named  delights, 
your  wild  intoxicating  pleasures,  and  turned 
from  thpm  with  loathing  to  the  draught  of 
Heaven's  deep  well  of  crystal  purity — that 
living  water  which  quenches  thirst  for  ever. 

"  Farewell,  beings  of  earth  I  who  strive,  and 
toil,  and  run  the  active  race  of  life  with  eager- 
ness, for  some  bubble  which,  when  gained, 
bursts  in  the  hand  that  grasp  it :  some  glitter- 
ing toy  which  throws  its  tinsel  brightness  in 
your  eyes,  blinding  them  to  the  glory  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness." 

"  Farewell  I"  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  up- 
wards, her  clasped  hands  extended,  and  her 
lips  murmuring  her  fervent  words  of  prayer 
and  praise,  she  rose  higher  and  higher,  imtil 
she  passed  from  our  sight  into  tne  endless 
vista  of  eternity. 
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SOLDIERS'    HOMES  AND  SOLDIERS'  MONUMENTS. 


Last  jear,  when  the  Wallace  monument  was  first 
proposed  in  this  oountrj,  we  acknowledged  the 
debt,  aad  admitted  the  justice  of  pajiog  it.  A 
leader  who  in  se? en  short  years  carted  bis  name 
so  Terj  deep  into  his  nation's  history  that  it  has 
lif  ed  for  half  a  millennium,  and  will  be  read  there 
for  efcr,  has  a  monument  more  enduring  than  the 
pyramids;  yet  that  is  no  reason  for  declining  to 
embody  a  people's  gratitude  in  stone.  At  that 
time,  howerer,  we  mentioned  the  propriety  of  ren- 
dering the  stone  that  might  record  the  past  useful 
for  the  future.  One  French  writer  says  that  the 
world  might  build  a  memorial  of  Noah  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  Scotch  propose  to  erect  one  of 
Wallace.  The  Frenchman  imagines  that  the  land 
is  his  best  memorial,  and  he  is  correct;  but  we 
know  of  no  reason  against  concentrating  the  land 
for  this  purpose  in  one  spot. 

Mankind  consult  usually  the  known  or  presumed 
taste  of  those  whom  they  wish  to  be  held  in  re- 
membrance, when  they  select  the  means  of  perpe- 
tuating their  name  and  story.  In  many  oases  that 
can  only  be  done  by  ascertaining  their  habits  and 
pursuits.  The  general  idea  entertained  of  Sir 
William  Wallace  is  that  of  a  rough  but  skilful 
warrior,  endowed  with  manrellous  strength  of  arm, 
and  courage  that  nerer  shrunk  from  any  trial. 
His  sword  is  preserred  as  an  eyidence  of  his  per- 
sonal power,  and  if  he  used  the  weapon  which  tra- 
dition assigns  to  him,  his  strength  far  exceeded 
that  of  common  men. 

This  popular  notion  of  Wallace  consists  with 
such  authentic  history  as  we  possess.  It  is  cor- 
rect so  far  as  the  man  is  delineated ;  but  one  set 
of  pecnliarities  is  described  and  all  the  others  are 
omitted.  Nearly  all  nations  have  their  heroes,  and 
many  virtues  are  ascribed  to  each.  The  Scottish 
hero  had  the  virtues  of  military  courage  and  skill 
developed  very  largely,  and  as  they  told  more 
strongly  with  a  military  people  than  any  others, 
and  were  more  intelligible  perhaps  to  their  bards 
and  historians  than  his  political  services  to  Scot- 
land ;  they  have  been  described  more  fully  than  his 
diplomatic  qualifications,  or  than  those  accomplish- 
ments that  rather  belong  to  private  than  to  public 
life. 

We  are  not  to  re-write  the  wondrous  story  of 
this  short  life — to  tell  again  how  in  the  course  of 
seven  years  the  younger  son  in  a  squire's  family 
defeated  and  overthrew  the  armies  and  generals  of 
a  great  and  popular  monarch — wrested  from  him 
the  possession  of  a  kingdom — fought  all  the  hos- 
tile influence  of  feudal  power — out  of  a  nation  of 
serfs  raised  an  independent  army,  amenable  only 
to  the  royal  authority,  which  he,  as  Regent, 
wielded— gave  to  the  nation's  Parliament  a  rude 
but  strong  life— knew  how  alike  to  lead  in  cabinet 
or  camp,  and  how  in  camp  or  court  to  be  led  and 
to  obey — solved,  so  far  as  a  solution  was  practi- 
cable  then,  all  the  problems  of  the  day  between 


people,  peers,  and  king,  and  reoondlad  them  all  to 
the  national  cause ;  and,  amid  eeaselees  and  pis- 
sionate  struggles  for  national  existence^  for  pe^ 
sonal  and  public  vengeance,  contrived  to  cultivate, 
to  encourage,  and  to  extend  national  oommeroe, 
and  to  ally  national  independence  with  individual 
industry,  eliciting  at  once  from  orude  materiids  a 
mercantile  and  a  military  spirit — and  in  a  selfish 
age,  from  a  selfish  aristocracy  and  a  domineering 
priesthood,  gaining  popular  rights,  without  the 
reproach  of  having  sought  personal  objects  for 
personal  ends. 

Wallace  was  the  man  of  the  people,  and  the 
faithful  servant  of  a  monarch  in  a  foreign  prison. 
To  the  people  he  would  have  given  personal  free- 
dom :  to  the  sovereign  a  throne  independent  alike 
of  domestic  and  foreign  superiors.  He  struck  not 
down  alone  the  feudal  power  of  the  Nonnan  king, 
but  also  the  feudal  strength  of  the  great  Nonnan 
barons.  The  system  of  serf-hood  existed  lo^ 
after  his  death,  but  hh  life  secured  its  death. 
The  burghal  influences  were  the  roots  of  pdlUeal 
freedom;  and  he  planted  them.  His  regency 
restored  old  Saxon  custom^  and  once  more  made 
the  people  a  power  in  the  state.  We  think  of 
him  now  as  the  great  national  chief  in  the  struggle 
between  Scotland  and  England.  Those  who  rnd 
that  history  aright  see  in  it  the  olden  strife 
between  Saxon  and  Norman — between  the  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  elements  of  the  same  race— 
a  strife  fought  on  other  fields,  for  apparently  dif- 
ferent objects,  in  future  times,  between  Cromwell 
and  Rupert. 

Sir  William  Wallace  was  for  his  age  and  in  hb 
age  a  scholar  of  liberal  attainments;  conversant 
with  the  best  works  of  art  in  Europe,  and  pro- 
bably, therefore,  a  man  of  taste;  fond  as  all  men  of 
that  character  and  time  were  of  carved  columns  in 
stately  temples,  on  which  art  then  chiefly  traced 
the  evidence  of  its  existence. 

An  old  portrait  is  fondly  supposed  by  some 
enthusiasts  to  preserve  the  features  of  the  man. 
We  would  not  roughly  break  the  dream  of  a 
harmless  fancy,  but  portrait-painting  was  not  in  a 
very  advanced  state  in  this  country  six  hundred 
years  since. 

The  friends  of  this  painting  overcome  eveiy 
difficulty  —  that  chronological  one  inclusive  —  by 
reminding  us  that  Wallace  visited  Paris  and  Rome^ 
and  was  known  in  continental  courts.  These 
circumstances  do  not  help  the  matter  much ;  hot 
the  painter  had  studied  the  history  of  his  subject 
He  lived  nearer  the  crents  of  that  leader's  life  hj 
two  or  three  centuries  than  those  who  now  write 
of  them.  The  general  state  of  society  in  the  days 
of  the  Bruce  and  Wallace  was  more  intelligible  to 
him  perhaps  than  to  us.  He  was  a  man  of  genius ; 
and  at  least,  if  he  could  do  no  more,  he  plaoed  on 
canvas  the  opinion  that  he  had  formed  of  this  gieat 
leader.     The  painting  denotes  a  man  of  csIb 
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niher  than  stem  determination ;  of  strong  intelli- 
gence and  resolution — a  taian  whom  we  would 
anticipate  to  oope  with  difficulties  and  overcome 
them — to  meet  troubles  and  not  be  vanquished 
bj  them — a  man  of  heroic  spirit,  who  would 
not  be  elated  greatly  with  success,  but  who  would 
not  quiver  at  the  edge  of  the  axe.  From  the 
features  we  should  infer  the  immense  physical 
strength  that  he  is  said  to  have  possessed ;  and  yet 
over  them  hangs  a  shade  of  gentleness,  and  a 
mournful  tint,  gathered  from  the  day  wheu  the 
lady  who  was  said  to  have  been  his  wife  was  mur- 
dered by  his  foes. 

This  circumstance  is  forgotten  often,  that  the 
martyr  to  freedom  on  Smithfield  was  a  very  young 
man.  Sir  William  Wallace  died  in  early  youth. 
He  had  a  gceat  work  to  do.  He  did  it  well,  even 
to  the  end — to  the  scaffold  and  the  torture, 
decreed  for  him  by  a  great  king  of  Englaud,  in 
many  respects  an  able  and  a  great  monarch,  but 
so  destitute  of  generosity  that  having  paid  a 
traitor  to  betray  a  still  abler  and  a  greater  soldier 
than  himself,  he  not  only  ordered  his  death,  but 
his  death  by  torture.  The  haughty  Edward 
dreamed  not  then  that  the  death-warrant  of 
Wallace  was  that  also  of  all  his  ambition  and 
hopes,  the  insult  which  made  reconciliation  im- 
possible— which  fired  hearts  that  were  before 
almost  hopeless  —  inspired  purposes  that  were 
nearly  extinguished — irritated  the  nobility  and  the 
squirearchy  of  the  land  which  he  wished  to  make 
a  county  or  a  province — and  kindled  into  fury 
that  commonalty  to  whom  Wallace  had  been  the 
object  of  profound  hero-worship,  and  who  in  all 
changing  scenes  stood  by  him,  always  constant 
and  faithful — the  unbroken  spearmen  whom  he 
had  trained — that  noble  democracy  of  burghers 
and  peasants  whose  vengeance  for  many  sufferings 
made  Roslin  heights  but  a  red,  red  mire,  and  for 
their  leader's  death  of  agony  made  Bannookburn  a 
river  of  blood — who  cared  for  neither  faction  nor 
king,  but  followed  the  Comyn  to  Roslin,  or  the 
Bruce  to  Stirling,  intent  on  one  conclusion,  and 
that  alone — their  national  independence. 

Edward's  courage  was  often  placed  beyond  cavil 
or  doubt.  He  was  a  brave  man — the  bravest  of 
the  brave  among  the  kings  of  his  day.  He  was  a 
wise  man,  for  the  policy  which  he  proposed  was 
necessary  to  the  ultimate  greatness  of  the  three 
kingdoms ;  but  he  was  not  a  good  man,  or  a  saga- 
cious prince.  The  wisdom  of  Henry  VII.,  whose 
valour  was  not  less  tried  on  battle  fields,  rendered 
possible  by  peace  what  Edward  made  impossible 
by  war;  but  Edward  had  none  of  Henry's  wise 
determination  to  gain  from  kindness  what  was  lost 
to  power. 

We  revert  to  the  statement  that  those  who 
would  preserve  the  memory  of  a  great  man  should 
consult  his  own  tastes  and  wbhes.  We  cannot 
raise  the  dead  and  seek  from  them  a  knowledge  of 
what,  in  our  circumstances,  their  views  would  have 
been;  but  we  can  read  their  history,  and  form 
some  intelligent  judgment  on  the  subject.    The 


times  of  columns  and  pyramids  are  past.  Man- 
kind have  not  become  less  grateful,  but  they 
would  evoke  good  from  gratitude,  and  give  to 
every  design  a  utilitarian  colour;  and  thus  they 
should  act — for  their  resources  are  not  greater 
than  their  work. 

Are  we  then  to  make  the  memory  of  WaUace 
a  peg  whereupon  to  hang  some  benevolent  project 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  That  is  nearly  what 
w£  are  to  persuade  others,  if  possible,  to  do.  Cer- 
tainly we  do  not  deem  the  endowment  of  an  alms- 
house or  the  establishment  of  a  ragged  school,  on 
some  gigantic  scale,  appropriate  memorials  of  this 
chieftain.  They  are  benevolent  projects,  un- 
doubtedly ;  but  we  want  to  pay  a  debt  with  the 
monument.  The  committee  have  ^  considerable 
fund  in  hand,  although  we  think  it  might  have 
been  larger  ere  the  present  date ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  ample  means  could  be  obtained  for  a 
fitting  memorial  to  this  soldier  and  statesman. 

A  lady  some  years  since,  when  the  nation  was 
in  difficdty,  left  her  home,  and  devoted  her  time 
and  money  to  watch  over  the  comfort  of  the  sick 
and  wonnded  in  our  military  hospitals.  The  act 
was  heroic  in  its  nature,  and  when  the  necessity 
that  caused  it  had  passed  away,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  perpetuate  its  occurrence  by  some  means. 
The  lady  is  rich  and  required  no  reward  of  any 
kind.  That  was  known  well  by  those  who  first 
proposed  to  keep  in  memory  perpetually  the  ser- 
vices she  had  rendered  to  the  army  and  the 
country.  Their  object  could  have  been  effected 
in  several  ways,  but  they  consulted  her  opinion ; 
and  the  result  has  been  the  certain  establishment 
of  a  school  for  "sick  nurses,"  where  females,  in 
other  respects  qualified,  may  be  trained  to  perform 
duties  that  hitherto  have  not  been  deemed  so  im- 
portant as  to  need  any  particular  teaching.  It 
will  form  a  better  memorial  of  the  exertions  and 
self-denial  evinced  by  Miss  Nightingale,  than  any 
Cleopatra's  Needle  that  art  could  have  devised  and 
labour  raised  ;  although  no  reason  exists  for  ex- 
cluding art  from  the  execution  of  the  monument, 
which  will  consistently  and  usefully  tell  hereafter, 
the  history  of  the  Scutari  hospitals. 

The  same  good  feeling  and  good  sense  have 
been  evinced  in  recording  public  esteem  for  several 
men  who  have  done  the  public  good  service ;  and 
a  cruel  want  exists  in  Scotland  now,  which  the 
Wallace  memorial  might  supply. 

The  military  service  for  some  years  before  the 
Russian  war  had  been  overlooked.  The  idea  of  a 
universal  peace,  inaugurated,  we  were  told,  in 
Hyde  park,  during  1851,  occupied  a  broad  place 
in  public  feeling.  Many  persons  believed  that 
mankind  had  drawn  near  to  the  happy  era  when 
nations  should  learn  war  no  more ;  and  the  inte- 
rests of  the  army  and  navy,  and  all  questions  con- 
cerning them,  were  neglected.  The  nation  con- 
tinued to  pay  large  sums  of  money,  certainly,  on 
the  account  for  its  defence.  Measures  were 
adopted,  after  it  had  been  discovered  rather  sud- 
denly that  oar  defensive  power  was  not  sufficient. 
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to  form  a  militia  and  increase  the  nayal  foroe ;  but 
none  were  then  tdcen  to  improve  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  army,  on  which  its  efll- 
oiency  most  depend.  We  know  that  for  several 
years  libraries,  savings  banks,  and  schools,  had  been 
in  operation  among  a  number  of  regiments ;  but 
thfj  did  not  involve  that  outlay  which  b  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  remunerate  the  class  of  men  on 
whom  the  defence  of  the  country  is  thrown. 

The  Hussian  war  disclosed  the  destitution 
of  soldier's  families,  when  they  were  ordered 
on  foreign  service,  in  a  very  appalling  manner. 
We  need  not  attempt  to  describe  the  circum- 
stances which  were  made  known,  and  met  par- 
tially by  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  incidentally  by 
other  means.  This  fund  attained  its  magnitude 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  exertions  of  Mtjor 
Powys,  who  acted  as  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
committee.  That  gentleman  passed  three  years  of 
almost  ceaseless  and  gratuitous  labour  in  the  pro- 
>  motion  of  this  fund ;  and  when  the  final  alloca- 
tioQ  of  the  means  in  the  possession  of  the  central 
committee  was  made,  a  balance  of  £11,000,  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Powys  Endowment  Fund,*'  was 
voted  *'  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  gratitude  en- 
tertained by  the  committee  for  bis  exertions,  to  an 
object  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart  after  his  ex- 
perience had  shown  its  necessity. 

The  Government  makes  a  slight  provision — we 
believe,  sixpence  daily — for  the  wives  of  soldiers, 
who  have  been  married  with  the  permission  of 
their  officer,  when  they  are  ordered  on  foreign 
service }  but  no  provision  has  been  made  for  their 
children,  and  none  whatever  in  those  cases  of 
marriage  which  have  occurred  without  the  con- 
sent exacted  by  military  regulations. 

Major  Powys  sought  to  make  provision  for  one 
class  left  helpless,  often  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  trial;  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
friends  who  had  acted  with  him  on  the  central 
committee  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  ho  established  a 
home  for  the  orphan  daughters  of  soldiers;  in 
which  also  the  motherless  female  children  of 
soldiers  might  be  received.  The  endowment 
which  we  have  noticed,  was  given  to  this  Institu- 
tion. The  annual  proceeds  from  eleven  thousand 
pounds  cannot  supply  a  large  part  of  the  expen- 
diture, and  for  its  support^  the  house  depends 
naturally  upon  the  public. 

The  Soldier's  Daughter's  Home,  as  the  name 
betokens,  is  a  refuge  for  the  orphan  or  bereaved 
daughters  of  private  soldiers.  Hearing  of  its 
excellence,  we  wished  to  see  it,  and,  having  seen 
it,  we  now  set  fbrth  that  excellence,  that  others 
may  read  and,  like  ourselves,  wish  to  see — and, 
like  ourselves,  go  and  see — and,  having  seen,  feel 
the  interest  they  ought  to  ffeel  in  it ;  for  every  one 
who  is  possessed  of  any  right  feeling  must  take  an 
interest  in  anything  so  truly  good  and  useful. 
This  institution  is  located  for  a  time|in  a  fine  old 
house  at  Hampstead,  used  until  the  building 
(situated  in  close  proximity)  which  is  in  progress 
of  erection,  shall  be  completed. 


To  this  present  abode  then  we  went,  and  as  we 
walked  up  the  broad  avenue  which  leads  from  the 
lodge  gate  to  the  house  we  met  many  children  of 
various  ages,  from  three  years  old  or  even  jounger 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  playing  healthfoily  and 
happily  in  the  grounds. 

On  entering  the  house,  and  on  inquiring  for 
the  matron,  we  were  shown  to  a  room,  which  we 
imagined  to  be  her  private  sitting-room ;  but  two 
little  creatures  were  there  with  her,  talking  to  and 
smiling  at  each  other. 

We  visited  the  school-rooms  and  dormitories, 
and  were  struck  with  the  neatness,  cleanliness, 
and  order  of  the  whole,  the  latter  in  particular, 
where  the  counterpanes  which  covered  each  bed 
were  of  spotless  whiteness ;  and  we  mention  this 
because  they  are  washed  by  the  children  them- 
selves— in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic 
work  of  the  establishment  is  done  by  the  children ; 
for  as  the  entire  object  of  their  culture  and  edu- 
cation is  to  make  them  good  and  useful  members 
of  the  community  in  the  station  which  they  will 
probably  occupy,  so  they  are  taught  to  do  all 
which  will  advance  that  object,  and  are  brought 
up  as  a  class  very  much  needed  in  the  present  day, 
f .  e.,  good  and  respectable  female  servants. 

Our  present  purpose  does  not  require  any 
lengthened  account  of  the  asylum,  and  having 
inspected  the  still,  we  turned  to  the  active  life  of 
the  place — the  children  themselves — and  found 
some  of  them  in  one  room  engaged  in  needle -work 
upon  their  own  future  frocks;  for,  under  the 
superbtendence  of  the  nurse,  they  make  their 
own  clothes.  So  there  they  were  stitching  away 
at  their  scarlet  frocks — and  very  neatly  were  they 
stitching  too — gathering,  and  sewing  in  skirts,  and 
performing  all  the  wonderful  intricacies  of  dress- 
making, and  through  it  all  looking  as  happj  as 
happy  could  be.  We  always  look  for  happiness  in 
a  child's  existence ;  for  we  hold  it  to  be  one  neces- 
sary concomitant  in  the  career  of  the  young.  Trial, 
and  sorrow,  and  anxiety  must  come  in  alter  life ; 
but  the  young  may  and  should  be  happy.  We 
have  seen  eare  on  a  baby  face — or  an -almost  baby 
face — but  it  is  a  sight  we  would  not  see  again ; 
and  it  is  a  sight  we  should  never  see  if  every  poor 
child  could  have  such  an  abode  found  her  as  those 
enjoy  who  inhabit  the  Soldier's  Daughter's  Home. 

Aiter  we  had  inspected  the  sewing  department, 
we  returned  to  the  school-room,  dining-hall,  and 
infant  school-room.  In  the  latter,  a  group  of 
cheerful  little  faces  smiled  on  us.  They  seemed 
very  busy  about  something  or  other — very  much 
engaged  in  their  play,  for  it  was  the  hour  (rf 
recreation ;  and  we  could  not  help  contrasting 
their  condition  with  what  it  would  have  been  had 
they  been  left  to  drink  in  the  contamination  of  a 
barrack  life,  and  Ibten  to  the  reckless  words  of  a 
barrack  square. 

Perhaps  no  female  children  of  any  caste  or 
degree  are  exposed  to  more  temptation  than 
soldiers'  daughters.  Brought  up  in  the  midst  of 
men — reared  from  the  very  cradle  in  a  pubiidty 
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which  alone  is  almost  destraotive  of  female 
modestj — unable  to  step  from  their  own  doors 
eren  without  being  surrounded  with  soldiers — 
mixing  with  them  during  every  hour  of  the  day — 
insidiously  imbibing  their  thoughts  and  princi- 
ples— for  we  know  how  insidiously  thoughts  and 
principles  creep  into  the  minds  of  the  young — 
what  wonder  if  seeds  of  vice  are  then  sown  which 
spring  up  and  bring  forth  bitter  fruit  in  after  life  ? 
Then  the  mother,  perchance — living  under  the  same 
circumstances — her  mind  vitiated  from  the  same 
cause — either  cannot  or  will  not  breathe  those 
words  of  truth  which  might,  and  could,  and  would 
save  the  poor  child  from  the  snares  of  the  world. 
The  father  of  a  child  thus  situated  dies — perhaps 
the  mother  also — and  the  poor  child  is  oast  alone 
on  the  world,  nothing  in  its  heart  to  shield  and 
guide  it — nothing  in  its  poor  untutored  mind  but 
the  abandon  of  the  barrack  square,  the  beating  of 
the  drums,  the  bugle-calls,  the  laugh,  the  jest,  and 
all  the  accompanying  excitement  of  the  day ;  for 
all  these  circumstances  of  their  existence  do  carry 
with  them  a  certain  amount  of  excitement. 

Left  thus  alone  in  the  wide  world,  she  may,  if 
she  be  fortunate,  find  some  good  Samaritan  to  give 
her  food  and  shelter,  perhaps  scarcely  that,  and,  if 
that,  nothing  more;  no  moral  culture — no  food 
for  the  hungry  soul — nothing  for  that  to  feed  on ; 
and  food  for  the  soul  is  quite  as  essential  as  food 
for  the  starving  body,  and  if,  to  satisfy  its 
cravings,  it  cannot  obtain  that  which  is  good,  it 
will  take  that  which  is  corrupt  and  evil.  She  is 
left  then— being  simply  fed  and  clothed — to  the 
chUdish  idleness  of  the  gutter,  and,  when  suffi- 
ciently matured,  provided  with  some  occupation  as 
a  means  of  life — an  occupation  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  some  low  kind,  her  education  having 
fitted  her  for  no  other.  She  follows  it  for  a  time ; 
then  its  toil  becomes  irksome  to  her.  She  has  no 
thought  to  teach  her  that  toil,  with  God^s  blessmg, 
will  give  her  a  happier  life  than  idleness  with 
alienation  firom  him.  As  she  advances  in  life,  all 
human  failings  become  strengthened,  and  then  the 
curse  of  her  early  training  works.  She  either 
Mves  in  a  state  of  wantonness,  or,  marrying,  makes 
theaame  reckless  wife  that  too  many  mothers  have 
made  before  her. 

From  this  moral  danger  such  institutions  as  the 
one  of  which  we  now  write,  are  as  efficient  a  re- 
medy as  human  means  can  devise  for  children 
who  have  no  relatives  able  and  willing  to  care  for 
them.  The  child  is  taken,  cared  for,  trained,  taught 
to  look  beyond  this  life  for  all  good — taught  to  live 
in  this  life  for  all  good — given  habits  of  utility ; 
shown  that  industry  and  virtue  can  support  more 
happily,  than  idleness  and  vice.  A  home  is  provided 
for  her  while  she  is  too  young  to  make  one  for 
herself,  a  situation  is  sought  and  obtained  for  her, 
and  should  she  from  any  circumstance  not  resulting 
from  an  enor  of  her  own,  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  lose  it,  she  is  again  received  in  the  house,  until 
another  situation  be  found.  Thus  she  is  provi- 
ded with  the  means  of  a  respectable  maintenance 


for  life,  friends  who  will,  as  long  as  she  deserves 
it,  watch  over  her,  and  shield  her  from  danger  and 
harm.  She  has  gained  a  home  and  a  "  parentage" 
as  a  substitute  for  the  parents  she  had  lost. 

We  will  mention  one  instance,  one  dreadful 
instance,  where  two  children,  two  poor  helpless 
children,  deserted  by  their  wretched  mother,  were 
saved  from  evils  we  have  been  describing.  During 
the  progress  of  the  late  war,  a  private  of  the 
Fusilier  Guards,  was  ordered  to  the  Crimea  with 
his  regiment.  No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  his 
wife,  from  what  cause  we  do  not  know,  but  we 
Aopeii  was  abject  want, — we  say  we  hope  it,  beoausa 
we,  trust  nothing  else  could  induce  so  horrible  and 
unnatural  a  crime— determined  to  getridof  her  three 
children.  For  this  purpose  she  took  them  out 
with  her,  and  making  some  slight  excuse,  left  then 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  house  where  the  colonel  of 
the  regiment  resided.  They  remained  there  for 
some  time  expecting  her  return— expecting  in  vain. 
After  awhile,  they  became  frightened,  and  then  the 
elder  girl,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  rang  the 
belL  To  the  servant  who  came,  she  told  her  tale. 
This  tale  produced  inquiries  which  led  to  the  ad- 
mission of  herself  and  her  sister  to  the  house 
where  for  the  last  two  years  they  have  resided. 
The  third  child  being  a  boy  was  received  elsewhere. 
The  father  of  these  children  died  on  his  passage 
home ;  the  worthlesss  mother  still  lives.  At  the 
time  of  their  admission,  the  younger  child  could 
not  have  been  more  than  eighteen  months  old,  the 
elder  somewhere  about  eight  or  ten.  As  it  is  not 
very  likely  the  mother  will  ever  be  a  desirable  or 
competent  protector  for  them,  the  home  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  their  abode,  until  they  can  main* 
tain  themselves.  This  is  a  solitary  case,  one  oat 
of  the  many  we  might  name  did  space  permit. 

A  happy  temperament  is  observable  throughout 
the  institutaon,  and  perfect  sympathy  and  affection 
appears  to  exist  between  the  children  and  matron. 
One  of  the  little  girls  a  few  days  since  came  up 
to  her,  and,  with  a  coaxing  expression  on  her  little 
face,  proffered  the  assurance  that  "  Mrs.  Langdale^ 
we  are  all  very  fond  of  you ;  we  all  love  you  very 
much,  Mrs.  Langdale;  very  much  indeed,  Mrs. 
Langdale ;  and  Mrs.  Langdale — you  said  if  we  were 
good  girls,  you  would  give  us  an  apple.** 

This  might  certainly  be  deemed  what  is  com- 
monly called  "  cupboard  love  ;**  but  nevertheless  it 
shows  the  familiar  degree  of  affection  whioh  exists 
between  those  who  almost  occupy  the  relative  po« 
sitions  of  parent  and  children. 

Two  little  girls,  the  daughters  of  a  soldier  in 
the  72nd  regiment,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  are  now  in 
the  institution.  Their  ages  are  four  and  six 
years  respectively.  Their  father  is  with  his  regi- 
ment in  India ;  Their  mother  is  dead.  The  matron 
said  that  their  father  was  much  depressed  at  par- 
ting with  his  little  daughters ;  whom  he  may  never 
meet  again ;  but  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  see 
for  many  years ;  yet  how  much  more  depressed 
must  he  have  been,  if  the  children  had  not  obtained 
a  home»  except  the  workhouse^  to  whioh  the  little 
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daughters  of  men  who  daily  place  their  lives 
in  jeopardy,  for  national  parposes,  should  not  be  con- 
signed. The  soldier's  arm  will  be  nerred  in  the 
daj  of  battle,  and  in  drearier  days  of  duty,  by  the 
knowledge  thai  those  whom  he  left  behind  him, 
are  cared  for  and  kindly  taught— not  by  coutribu- 
tions.  forced  through  poor  rates,  but  by  those  who 
feel  that  in  training  his  children  to  a  life  of  indus- 
trial usefulness,  they  also,  like  him,  only  discharge 
a  duty. 

The  iustitution  commenced  by  Major  Powys 
can  only  meet  a  comparatively  few  cases,  although 
the  committee  have  been  enabled  to  offer  educa- 
tion and  support  for  twenty- five  female  orphans 
from  India  ;  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of 
existing  residents.  Still,  it  is  a  beneficial  example ; 
and  a  similar  scheme  is  required  in  Scotland,  for 
female  children.  Boys  may  be  educated  in  the 
schools  already  provided  ;  but  neither  the  govern- 
ment nor  the  public  have  made  any  provision  for 
girb. 

An  obvious  opportunity  occurs  in  Scotland  to 
commence  an  institution  of  this  character,  or  one 
more  extended  in  its  operations.  The  money  col- 
lected for  the  Wallace  memorial  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  fund  which  would  gradually  grow 
sufficient  for  all  national  purposes.  A  better  loca- 
lity than  Stifling  could  not  perbaps  be  named,  and 
its  adoption  would  leave  out  all  geographical 
questions  from  the  discussion.  The  only  reason 
for  dianging  the  locality  could  be  afforded  by  any 
landowner  who  might  offer  a  suitable  site  as  his 
donation. 

It  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  the  hero  of  anti- 
quity, whose  merits  were  to  be  recorded  on  granite,  if 
his  opinion  could  be  obtained,  would  have  preferred 
the  association  of  his  name  with  active  benefits  to 
this  and  to  future  generations.  Upon  that  question 
no  doubt  could  exist.  The  propriety  of  connecting 
a  military  home  with  his  name  is  obvious.  The 
perfect  success  of  the  scheme  is  not  in  any  way 
doubtfuL  The  payments  to  the  Patriotic  Fund 
from  Scotland  approached  to  £150,000;  and  it 
might  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  two  or  three 
years  two- thirds  of  the  sum  to  endow  the  monu- 
ment of  the  past  for  the  good  of  the  future.  It 
might  be  difficult,  but  it  would  be  done;  and 
would  give  us  some  assurance  that  the  relatives  of 
men,  in  whose  actions  the  country  is  rather  apt  to 
take  a  commendable  pride,  would  not  be  left  des- 
titute, and  in  the  case  especially  of  female  orphans, 
left  destitute  in  circumstances  which  have  led 
often  to  worse  than  the  direst  destitution — to  all 
ruin. 

We  deem  the  character  of  the  army  a  matter  of 


essential  importance,  or  people  say  so ;  for  when 
we  remember  that  General  Havelock's  army,  un- 
surpassad  as  they  have  ever  been  for  bravery  and 
devotion  to  duty — had  not  even  one  of  the  many 
missionaries  in  India  with  them,  to  console  a 
dying  man,  or  mingle  words  of  comfort  with  his 
!  parting  breath,  or  convey  his  farewell  to  dbtant 
friends — we  think  it  wiser  to  state  the  truth,  that 
the  people  say  they  feel  a  deep  interest  in  ibc 
character  of  the  army,  rather  than  to  judge  bj 
acts. 

The  army  do  more  to  represent,  or  to  misrepre- 
sent, the  national  character  in  foreign  lands,  or 
heathen  possessions,  than  any  other  class  of  men ; 
and  it  would  be  profitable  and  wise  to  bestow  upon 
their  comfort  and  training  some  care  corresponding 
to  their  importance  in  that  respect.  We  know 
that  this  can  be  effected  in  many  ways,  but  in 
none  better  than  by  making  provision  that  their 
affections  shall  not  be  deadened,  and  their  hearts 
seared,  by  the  dread  that  no  eye  watches,  and  no 
hand  guides,  those  whom  once  they  must  have 
loved ;  for  nearly  all  men  love  their  children. 
Their  gratitude  would  be  elicited,  and  even  their 
self-respect  be  raised,  by  the  knowledge  that  when 
their  duty  to  the  nation  compelled  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  duty  to  their  children,  at  least  all 
that  could  be  done  was  cheerfully  done  to  occupy 
towards  the  young  that  place  which  had  become 
vacant ;  and  not  in  the  dry  detail  of  a  workhouse, 
but  in  the  more  kindly  routine  of  an  established 
home,  made  their  own.  And  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  suppose  this  object  would  not  be  accom- 
plished— that  the  father  would  not  be  a  bctta 
soldier  with  the  knowledge  that  his  children  were 
in  comfort  during  his  absence,  and  would  not 
exercise  a  good  influence  over  his  comrades — still, 
when  the  hour  comes,  as  it  comes  to  many,  often 
after  many  days  and  nights  in  the  cells  of  an  hos- 
pital, that  a  soldier  has  given  all  for  his  coontiy 
that  heaven  gave  to  him — health  and  life — it 
were  well  to  take  from  that  man  any  agony  that 
may  arise  then  for  the  fate  of  his  family — well, 
also,  to  provide,  so  far  as  man  can  provide,  that 
they  should  grow  up  in  a  good  instead  of  a  wicked 
path. 

Therefore,  we  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Wallace  Memorial  Committee  may  so  far  change 
their  plana  as  to  utilise  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
their  object,  and  combine  it,  as  they  may  combine 
it,  with  a  national  work  that  the  man  whoae 
memory  they  seek  to  honour — if  be  had  lived  in 
our  times — would,  of  all  men  who  have  lived 
before  them,  have  shown  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
secure. 
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On  the  7th  October,  1762,  a  child  was  born  in 
Ganterbarj.  In  the  old  city,  on  that  day,  proba- 
bly more  than  one  child  may  have  been  brought 
into  existence;  but  this  birth  occurred  in  the 
barber's  house,  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  opposite 
the  western  gate  of  the  cathedral.  The  business 
was  carried  on  at  that  time  by  John  Abbott,  and 
although  barbers  were  then  in  greater  request 
than  they  are  likely  to  be  hereafter,  if  the  beard- 
cultivating  propensity  increases,  we  can  yet  believe 
that  care  was,  like  industry,  necessary  to  keep,  in 
this  family,  their  earnings  and  expenditure  together. 
Their  youngest  boy  grew  up,  as  in  every  similar 
case,  without  all  the  attention  required  by  more 
fortunate  children — yet  a  silver  spoon  was  in  his 
mouth  from  his  infancy.  He  had  been  allowed, 
first  to  creep,  and  next  to  walk  and  wander  round 
the  cathedral,  and  through  the  precincts  of  his 
native  city.  Like  other  boys  of  his  class  he  had 
learned  to  struggle  with  the  world  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  life.  It  is  wonderful  how  one  half 
of  mankind  ever  get  out  of  infancy ;  for  although 
one  half  perish  before  they  clear  its  years,  it  is 
still  wonderful  by  what  means  the  half  of  those 
children,  who  grow  into  men  and  women,  ever 
came  to  that  stage.  They  are  exposed. to  accidents 
innumerable,  and  yet  they  acquire  soon  a  tact  in 
avoiding  them,  that  seems  instinctive.  They  are 
clothed  indifferently  often ;  and  rain  or  sunshine 
makes  Tery  little  change  in  their  engagements. 
They  go  weary  and  wet  to  bed  on  "  rainy  even- 
ings," and  rise  to  be  wet  and  weary  as  soon 
as  possible  the  next  morning.  Their  food  is 
often  carelessly  prepared,  rather  than  insufficient 
of  quantity;  but  a  hundred  years  ago — and  we  are 
nearly  a  hundred  years  from  the  birth  of  this  per- 
son— matters  of  that  importont  nature  were  man- 
aged worse  than  at  the  present  day.  Their  games 
are  severe  labour,  and  they  go  through  in  tbat 
way,  during  a  week,  an  immense  amount  of  work. 
They  become  sick,  and  they  get  convalescent 
again,  without  much  attention  being  given  to  their 
malailies.  A  headache  is  nothing  to  them — nor 
indeed  any  other  illness,  unless  they  are  prostrated 
by  great  danger.  The  number  of  deaths  under 
^vo  years  of  age  is  easily  explained  by  those  who 
nnderstand  the  position  of  three-fourths  of  the 
families  composing  our  population.  Many  cir- 
cumstances in  their  position  might  be  improved — 
and  many  sanatory  and  social  reforms  have  oc- 
curred in  a  century ;  but  our  barber's  boy  be- 
longed to  a  struggling  and  worthy  class — who 
strive  to  make  the  best  of  everything — and  to 
leave  the  world,  if  possible,  and  as  respects  their 
families,  somewhat  better  than  they  found  it. 
Charles  Abbot  was  sent  early  to  school.  It  was  a 
dame's  school;  but  many  of  our  first  men  in 
mental  strength  have  learned  their  letters  at  a 
dame's  school.     The  boy  was  a  duU  scholar— and 


he  had  none  of  that  precocious  talent  which  pro- 
mises to  render  perseverance  unnecessary,  and 
ends  frequently  with  a  promise  unfulfilled.  This 
scholar  appears  to  have  been  unusually  dull,  and 
even  to  have  excited  some  apprehension  in  his 
teacher,  that  he  would  not  honour  her  professional 
labours.  John  Abbot,  his  father,  felt  the  dignity 
of  his  calling,  for  he  had  the  hair  of  some  cathe- 
dral authorities  in  his  keeping,  and  we  had  better 
remember  that  many  of  our  worthy  ancestors,  at 
that  period,  paid  more  attention  to  their  hair  than 
to  their  heads.  Ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were 
not  even  thoroughly  weaned  from  the  pride  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  displayed  in  curls,  and  ex- 
hibited in  powder.  The  father  feared,  therefore, 
tbat  his  youngest  son  wanted  talent  for  the  trade ; 
and  would  require  some  profession  of  less  import- 
ance ;  where  mind  would  not  be  so  requisite  as 
muscle.  Still,  he  persevered  in  taking  the  boy 
with  him  in  his  "  morning  rounds"  to  the  houses 
of  those  customers  who  could  pay  for  his  visits  ; 
and  thus  some  hope  existed  that  the  necessary 
genius  might  be  struck  out  of  the  dull  lad,  and  he 
might  evince  that  intelligence  which  in  diverse 
forms  had  characterised  the  profession  from  those 
times  when  it  included  partly  the  medical  and  the 
surgical  sciences.  The  expectation  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  gratified,  and  a  change  occurred  in 
the  boy's  prospects. 

Henry  VIII.  was  a  bluff  villain.  No  doubt  ex- 
ists of  that  statement ;  and  yet  he  did  many  good 
deeds.  Amongst  others  he  founded  the  King's 
School  in  connection  with  the  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. Charles  Abbot  was  sent  to  that  school.  He 
was  indebted  for  his  eminence  in  after  life  to  the 
care  and  discrimination  of  Dr.  Beau  voir,  who  was 
then  the  teacher.  That  gentleman  saw  farther 
into  the  mind  of  the  Qull  and  silent  boy,  than  his 
father  had  penetrated.  He  encouraged  the  young 
lad  by  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  a  clever 
teacher,  and  his  pupil  became  soon  known  for  hb 
classical  attainments.  The  school  was  celebrated 
at  that  period,  and  attended  by  the  sons  of  the 
gentlemen  around  Canterbury.  One  of  Charles 
Abbot's  schoolfellows  was  Sir  Egerton  Brydges — 
of  course,  not  a  baronet  at  that  time.  Abbot  was 
dux  in  the  class,  and  Brydges  second  for  several 
years.  The  friendship  which  then  commenced  be- 
tween the  boys,  in  circumstances  so  dissimilar,  un- 
like many  school  friendships,  continued  to  the 
close  of  their  lives.  When  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
young  Abbot  became  a  candidate  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  singing  boy  in  the  Cathedral.  He  would 
have  been  successful,  from  what  Lord  Campbell 
says,  "for  his  father's  popularity  among  the 
members  of  the  Chapter  being  so  great;  but 
objections  were  made  to  him,  from  the  huskiness 
of  his  voice,"  and  another  candidate  was  pre- 
ferred. 
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His  fame  and  fortune  were  ta? ed  by  a  bad 
Toioe.  At  the  time  the  defeat  was  felt  sererelj 
bj  the  candidate.  Even  in  years  long  subsequent 
to  this  disaster,  he  confessed  the  successful  cho- 
rister was  the  only  person  he  ewer  envied.  The 
musical  disaster  did  not  prevent  him  from  pursu- 
ing his  classical  studies.  He  wrote  Latin  verses 
at  that  period  of  his  life,  which  were  circulated 
among  the  clergymen  of  the  neighbourhood  by 
Dr.  BeauToir,  who  believed  fervently  in  the  classi- 
cal and  imaginative  genius  of  his  favourite  pupil ; 
who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his 
teacher,  partly  from  the  diiBculties  which  he  was 
compelled  to  meet  and  to  surmount. 
;^The  elder  Abbot,  after  his  son  had  reached  his 
serenteenth  year,  determined  to  make  him  a  good 
barber  and  hairdresser.  Genius  sufficient  to  dress 
the  wigs  of  the  clergy  and  dignitaries  of  Canter- 
bury, must  have  been  elicited  by  the  young  man, 
whose  Latiu'  verses  made  quite  a  stir  among  the 
classical  coteries  of  that  city ;  and  whom  Dr. 
BeauToir  was  willing  to  match  in  the  production 
of  Latin  poetry  against  any  scholar  at  Westminster, 
Winchester,  or  Eton.  The  failure  to  gain  a  place 
in  the  Cathedral  choir  had  Tcxed  the  father  who, 
even  after  a  life  spent  in  a  classical  region,  was 
unable  to  place  scholarship  against  Toice,  and  sup> 
pose  that  the  former  was  more  valuable  than  the 
latter.  And,  indeed,  Mr.  Abbot  was  right,  or 
society  is  in  our  age  wrong ;  for  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  most  learned  man  of  our  day  to 
make  that  out  of  his  studies  that  may  be  produced 
by  a  very  good  voice. 

Young  Abbot*a  friends  at  the  school,  and  those 
to  whom  his  fame  had  reached,  rescued  him  from 
the  paternal  business  on  which,  with  all  the  resig- 
nation of  a  dutiful  son,  he  would  have  entered. 
Lord  Campbell,  in  his  lives  of  the  Chief  Justices 
of  England,*  describes  this  passage  in  his  life,  with 
more  elegance  than  some  others  that  were  more 
interesting,  except  for  tho,  simple  fact  that  this 
was  his  Rubicon,  and  Dr.  Beauvoir,  the  tempter 
that  bade  him  pa<s  to  honour  and  renown.  We 
quote  the  passage  from  the  volumes  of  the  present 
Chief  Justice,  but  we  may  say  that  no  dread  of 
allusions  to  his  origin,  appears  in  any  part  of 
Charles  Abbot's  life.  He  was  above  any  dread  of 
that  kindf  and  above  equally  the  vulgar  parade  of 
his  own  achievements.  He  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  parentage,  for  his  family  were 
creditable  and  deserving  persons  in  that  position 
which  they  occupied.  He  had  no  great  reason  to 
fear  the  task  of  associating  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  "with  the  sons  of  the  prime  nobility  of 
England."  He  had  done  that  for  some  time  at 
school,  and  he  was  now  a  young  man,  seventeen 
years  of  age,  whose  correspondence  with  Sir 
Edward  Brydges,  given  on  the  following  page, 
proves  that  they  were  then  upon  terms  of  the  most 
intimate  friendship : — 

Tht  orisis  of  the  yonog  man's  f&te  occurred  as  he  reached 
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the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  then  captain  of  tde  mitooU 
and  it  was  necessary  that  some  coarse  shonld  be  detenaued 
•pon  by  which  he  was  to  earn  his  bread.  His  father  pro- 
posed that  he  shonld  be  regularly  bound  apprentice  to  the 
trade  in  which  he  bad  been  tnstnieted  from  his  iniaacy,  and 
for  which  his  capacity  could  no  longer  be  questioned.  This 
not  only  horrifled  Dr.  Beanvoir,  bat  caused  a  shock  to  the 
whole  Chapter,  and  to  all  the  more  cultivated  inhabitMits  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  tkdr  yooag 
townsman,  and  a  general  wish  was  entertained  that  be  aigfat 
be  sent  to  the  Univenity.  ▲  sum  sufficient  for  his  outfit  was 
immediately  collected  in  a  manner  calculated  to  prevent  his 
feelings  being  hurt  by  hearing  of  the  assistaaoe  thus  ren- 
dered to  him ;  and  the  trustees  of  his  sehool  unaaiBBOoaly 
conferred  upon  him  a  soiall  exhibition  in  tbeir  gift  wkick 
happened  to  be  then  Taoant ;  but  this  was  not  saffideat  for 
bis  maintenance  while  he  remained  an  andergradoate,  aad  a 
deUcacy  eiisted  about  the  supply  being  raised  by  an  anaaai 
subscription  of  indiTidnals.  For  some  days  there  was  a 
danger  of  a  plan  so  creditable  to  Canterbury  being  eotirely 
defeated,  and  the  indenture  binding  the  future  Chief  JastioB 
to  the  ignoble  occupation  of  shsTing  being  signed,  sealed, 
and  delifered,  when  the  trustees  of  the  school  came  to  a 
vote,  that  they  had  power  to  increase  the  exhibitioa  from 
the  funds  of  the  school — and  they  did  prospectively  rise  it 
for  three  years  to  a  sum  which,  with  rigid  eoooomy,  might 
enable  the  olgect  of  their  bounty  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together  till  he  should  obtain  his  Baeheloi's  degree  ;  tksa, 
by  taking  pupils,  or  some  other  expedient,  it  was  hoped  that 
he  might  be  able  to  provide  for  himself. 

The  bounty  of  individuals  was  carefully  concealed  bom. 
him,  but  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  when  he  had 
been  placed  as  a  Judge  on  the  Bench,  he  showed  he  well 
knew  the  obligations  under  which  he  lay  to  the  trastfai. 
Attending  a  meetbg  of  that  body  of  which  he  bad  beea 
elected  a  member,  among  the  Agenda  there  was  **  to  con- 
sider the  application  from  an  exhibitioner  of  the  scfaod,  now 
at  Oxford,  for  an  increase  to  his  allowance.**  The  secretary 
declared,  that  after  a  diligent  search  for  precedents,  only  onr 
conld  be  found,  which  occurred  many  years  before,  lliat 
student  was  myself,**  said  the  kamed  Judge,  aad  he  im- 
Bkediately  supplied  the  required  sum  from  his  own  private 
purse. 

When  it  was  announced  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  seat  to 
the  University  he  was  much  pleased,  without  being  elated ; 
for  while  he  escaped  the  drudgery  and  degradaticm  of  a 
trade,  not  considered  so  equitable  as  that  of  a  grocer,  6am 
which  Lord  £ldon  had  shrunk  when  in  a  veiy  dotitate 
condition,  he  foresaw  that  there  might  be  much  mortifica- 
tion in  store  for  him,  and  that  although  all  knowledge  was 
to  be  within  his  reach,  he  might  ere  long  find  it  difficult  to 
provide  for  the  day  passing  over  him.  He  had  likewise 
serious  misgivings  as  to  how  he  should  appear  as  a  gentle- 
man  among  gentlemen.  Hitherto  he  bad  only  beea  notiosd 
as  the  barberU  son,  and  in  the  pressure  of  business  on  the 
Saturday  night,  when  he  cairied  home  any  article  to  a 
customer,  he  was  well  pleased  to  receive  by  way  of  grataity 
a  shilling,  or  even  a  smaller  coin.  Not  entering  as  a  ser- 
vitor, be  was  now  to  sit  at  table,  and  to  associate  oa  s 
footing  of  equality,  with  the  sons  of  the  priuM  aobihty  of 
England.  While  struggling  forward  in  life  he  used  to  dread 
any  allusion  to  such  topics,  but  in  his  latter  days  he  wobM 
freely  talk  of  his  first  journey  from  Canterbury  to  Oxford, 
and  the  suddenness  of  his  transition  into  a  new  state  of 
existance.  He  was,  on  this  occasion,  accompanied  by  s 
prebendary  of  the  Cathedral,  who  was  a  corfm  nan,  and 
who  acted  the  part  of  a  father  to  him. 

At  Oxford,  Mr.  Ahhot  snoceeded  at  once  in 
obtaining  a  vacant  scholarship.  He  was  only 
second  in  a  contest  for  the  prize  of  the  Latia 
poetry — the  point  wherein  he  expected  to  hare 
achieved  success.  The  failare  did  not,  however, 
damp  his  ardonr.     He  applied  his  mind  zealonslj 
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to   classical  Ic&raing,  auJ  in  1785  lie  took   his 
degree. 

During  his  collegiate  career  he  increased  his 
means  by  fees  as  a  private  teacher,  and  he  was 
saceessfal  in  this  work,  which  was  to  himself 
extremely  agreeable.  In  1787  he  became  a 
student  of  law,  but  that  is  so  particularly  in  Lord 
Campbell's  department,  that  we  borrow  his  lan- 
guage :— 

Beiog  thas  reasanred,  on  the  16th  Norember,  1787,  he 
wu  admitted  a  stodent  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  he  soon 
after  hired  a  small  tet  of  chambers  in  Brick- court.  Bj 
Judge  BnUer*s  adfice,  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  writs  and 
practice,  for  which  in  ancient  times  some  years  were  spent  at 
an  Inn  in  Chancery,  he  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  atlcnd- 
ing  sererai  months  in  the  ofRce  of  Messrs.  Sandys  and  Co., 
eminent  attorneys  in  Craig's  Court,  where  he  not  only  learned 
from  them  the  difference  between  a  Latitat,  a  Capias,  and  a 
Quo  Minus,  but  gained  the  good  wiU  of  the  members  of  the 
Arm  and  their  clerks,  and  laid  the  gronndwork  of  the  repu- 
tation for  industry  and  cifility  which  finally  made  him  Chief 
Justice. 

His  next  step  was  to  become  the  pupil  of  Gleorge  Wood, 
the  Great  master  of  Special  Pleadings,  who  liad  initiated  in 
this  art  tha  most  eminent  lawyers  of  that  generation.  Be- 
•olred  to  carry  away  a  good  pennyworth  for  the  hundred 
guinea  fee  which  be  paid,  he  here  worked  nfght 
and  day ;  he  seemed  intuitively  to  catch  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  the  roost  absolute  mysteries  of  the 
DOCraiNA  PLACITANDI,  and  he  was  supposed  more 
lapidly  to  ha?e  qualified  himself  to  practise  then  than  any 
man  before  or  since.  The  great  model  of  perfection  in  this 
line,  in  giring  an  account  of  his  status  pupillaris  under  the 
eminent  special  pleader,  Tom  Tewkesbury,  says : — 
**  Three  years  I  sat  his  smoky  room  in. 
Pens,  paper,  ink,  and  pounce  consumin*.** 
Bui  at  the  end  of  one  year,  Abbot  was  told  that  he  could 
gain  nothing  more  by  quill-driving  under  an  instructor. 

With  characteristic  prudence  he  resolved  to  practise  at  a 
special  pleader  below  the  bar,  till  he  had  established  such  a 
eonnexion  among  the  attomies  as  should  render  his  call 
no  longer  hazardous,  citing  Mr.  Law's  splendid  success  from 
following  the  same  course.  He  accordingly  opened  shop, 
hired  a  little  i^chin  of  a  clerk  at  ten  shillings  a  week,  and 
let  it  be  understood  by  Messrs.  Sandys  and  all  his  friends, 
that  he  was  now  ready  to  draw  Declarations,  Pleas,  Publi- 
cations,  and  Demurrers  with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  upon 
the  most  reasonable  terms.  Clients  came  in  greater  num- 
bers than  he  had  hoped  for,  and  no  client  that  once  entered 
his  chambers  ever  forsook  him.  He  was  soon,  and  continued 
to  be,  famous,  for  "  the  ever  open  door,  for  quick  attention 
wbenever  despatch  was  particularly  requested,  for  neat  plead- 
ings, and  for  safe  opinions.** 

Mr.  Abbot  continued  in  this  plodding  course 
of  industry  until  he  had  amassed  a  business  that 
yielded  him  £1,000  yearly,  and  then  in  1795  he 
went  to  the  bar,  with  a  high  character  for  solid 
law,  and  a  low  one,  which  he  never  improved  for 
jury  practice.  He  never  rose  higher  at  the  bar 
than  a  Junior  Counsel,  and  he  did  not  seek  any 
superior  position.  He  shrunk  from  a  leadership, 
and  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  was  compelled, 
much  against  his  will,  to  address  a  Jury,  he  failed 
invariably.  His  natural  diflSdence  and  modesty 
opposed  his  progress  at  the  bar,  for  his  knowledge 
of  law  was  extensive,  and  his  judgment  was  very 
correct.  This  nervous  feeliug  which  prevented 
Ms  sncoess  in  one  department  of  business,  did  not 
interfere  with  his  progress  in  another.     He  had 


married  not  early  in  his   actual  but  in  his  legal 
life,  or  twelvemonth  before  his  call  at  the  bar. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  ho  succeeded  with  the 
kdy,  but  we  believe  that  he  must  have  put  the 
question  in  verse,  and  enclosed  the  verses  in  an  en- 
velope. He  managed  differently  with  the  kdy's 
father,  to  whom  he  exhibited,  not  his  rent  roll,  for 
he  had  none,  but  the  fee-simple  of  his  mind,  even 
in  his  inferior  position;  and  the  gentleman  was 
quite  delighted  with  the  one  thousand  pounds 
annually,  and  thus  this  difficulty  was  overcome. 
Mr.  Abbott  lived  very  happily  with  his  wife;  and 
some  of  his  best  English  poetry,  for  even  when  a 
judge  he  wrote  verses,  were  addressed  ta  the 
lady. 

On  one  occasion  when  attending  the  Canterbury 
Cathedral  with  a  brother  judge,  he  pointed  out 
the  successful  candidate  for  the  place  in  the  chair, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  gain;  remarking  that 
this  man  was  the  only  person  whom  he  had  ever 
envied.  Upon  another,  when  on  a  circuit  to  that 
city  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  he  pointed 
out  to  him  the  house  where  he  was  bom,  and  bade 
him  always  remember  that  his  grandfather  shaved 
for  two-pence.  But  we  have  forgotten,  while  re- 
ferring t^  him  as  a  judge,  that  we  have  not 
mentioned  the  occasion  of  his  accession  to  that 
dignity. 

His  history  as  a  barrister  is  not  interesting, 
although  he  made  a  fortune  as  a  junior  counsel, 
and  in  a  stuff  gown.  He  was  elevated  to  the 
bench  in  1816,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ; 
and  early  in  1819  ho  reached  the  summit  of  his 
fame  as  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Unfortunately 
he  was  also  elevated  to  the  Peerage  where  hia 
Tory  principles  were  evinced  with  extreme  violence 
during  the  discussions  before  the  Eeform  BiU. 
It  is  singular  that  many  and  honest  men  who  have 
been  elevated  from  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
have  exhibited  this  detestation  of  popular  rights. 
Did  they  deem  the  aristocratic  policy  necessary  to 
vindicate  their  claim  to  consideration?  The  suppo- 
sition would  scarcely  consist  with  the  sincere 
opinion  which  all  who  knew  Lord  Tenderden 
formed  of  his  honesty. 

He  parted  from  his  political  friends  on  political 
questions,  and  like  Lord  Eldon,  who  once  ran  a 
great  risk  of  passing  through  life  as  a  grocer,  he 
was  found  among  the  faithless  faithful  to  extreme 
Toryism  to  the  end.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Reform  Bill  broke  his  heart,  or  at  least  accelerated 
that  illness  which  he  cheered  in  writing  as  his 
solace  to  the  end  of  life — copies  of  Latin  verses. 
Lord  Campbell  has  preserved  some  of  his  Latin 
poems.  They  are  extremely  elegant.  But,  al- 
though he  was  happy  in  his  clsssics,  in  his  family, 
and  his  friends,  he  sunk  under  disease,  accompa- 
nied by  strong  political  excitement,  in  1832. 

Our  purpose  in  noticing  the  life  of  the  last 
Chief  Justice  in  Lord  Campbell's  biography  was  (o 
draw  the  attention  of  students,  who  may  not  be 
endowed  with  many  friends  or  great  riches,  to  the 
simple  facts  in  the  history  of  Lord  Tenterdeu, 
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who,  by  great  application,  u  I. hout  brilliant  gcnias,  I  ad?anccmcntf,  began  the  world  as  a  barber's  boy 
without  many  friends,  without  flattering  the  great,  I  iu  Canterbury,  and  died  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
or  changing  his  principles,  or  frequently  solkiting  |  England. 


A    CANTICLE    FOR    CANNING: 

TBI  MOAN  OP  THB  MAUDUN-MEBCIfUL. 


Twas  wnmg  to  harm  yoir  brethren  bhu;k^t1ie  Imtchen  of 

Cawnpore,  fneiids, 
Althofigh  they  dabbled  bmtal  hands  in  Britith  blood  before, 

friend*; 
*Twat  wrong  to  slay  misgnidad  men— for  thcj  were  all  yonr 

brothers  ; 
Altbongh,  bj  some  mistake,  they  slew  your  children,  »i?ea, 

and  mothers. 

Ere  that,  yoa  shoald  have  talked  to  them— addressed  their 

better  feeling, 
And  shown  how  wrong  was  hatchery,  rape,  motioy,  and 

stealing ; 
Instead  of  ropes—**  lore's  silken  cords'*— yoa*d  prored  a 

wiser  plan  in 
Adopting  the  sweet  sympathy  of  Sepoy-lof  ing  Canning. 

'Twas  wrong  to  call  them  trnitors  base — yoo  shoald  hare 
had  a  scmtiny 

Into  the  many  caoses  of  that  Tery  foolish  malioy ; 

And  ikt»  have  pardoned  every  man  who  gave  the  charge- 
denial  ; 

Although  he  mi^hi  have  cot  yoor  throats — the  next  day 
after  trial ! 

My  friends,  it  is  a  fearfnl  thing  to  blow  oor  Sepoy  brothers 
Into  as  many  pieces  as  thry  cnt  yoar  wives  and  mothers ; 
Ai^^  though  oarselves  are  Christians  staunch — we  own  we 

feel  some  shame  in 
Thas  wounding  every  prejadice  of  a  poor,  benighted  Brahmin. 

Eeflect  awhilt  — apart  from  hate,  and  all  such  carnal 

vanity, 

We  oft  acqait  oar  marderers  here,  npon  the  plea — **  in* 

sanity," 


And  sare  those  moat  misguided  BMn— whose  deeda  fill  many 

aletter 
By  Enghuid  should  have  pitied  been— because  theydoa*t 

know  better! 

Before  we  slew  them  wickedly,   we  shoald  have  offered 

trace  there. 
Ere  on  that  Delhi  garrison  we  let  our  soldiers  loose  there ; 
li;  ere  oar  mind  we  had  made  op,  to  slaughter  tbem  like 

•Termin, 
Before  their  walls  had  Canning  come— and  preached  a  little 

sermon. 
Oh !  sure  am  J,  had  this  been  done — their  cannona  bad 

ceased  playing — 
They'd  grounded  arms;  in  Delhfs  town  no  longer  they'd 

been  staying ; 
They  would  have  rushed  into  his  arms— eadi  bhwk,TepentaBt 

sinner ; 
And  Nana  Sahib  had  been  asked  by  Havdock  to  dinner ! 

Instead  of  which,  yoa  stormed  their  town,  and  qiilt  their 

piecions  gore  then. 
And  served  them  little  better  than  they  served  your  wive* 

before  then ; 
And  so  I  sigh  on  liearing  this,  in  pity  quite  fraternal : 
*'  Oh  !  mercy  is  a  heavenly  thing,  but  justice  is — infernal  P* 

rosTscam. 
And  yet,  methinks,  had  I  e'er  seen  the  slaughter  of  my 

mother. 
My  aister  fair  dishonoured — Bordered  babe — or  Ueediag 

brother — 
/might  have  felt  what  EngUnd  feds— and  honest  truth  to 

teU— J 
Had  done  all  oor  brave  soldiers  did  within  the  walls  of 

Delhi!  W.B.B.  S. 


RAMSGATB  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 


The  wanderers  of  summer  and  autumn  have  gene- 
rally resumed  their  comfortable  manner  of  life  at 
home ;  sea-bathiug  quarters  are  lonely ;  and  it  is 
ourious  to  notice  how  easily  people  live  without 
some  peculiar  waters  that  were  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  existence  three  months  since.  The 
citizens  of  Glasgow,  who  can  afford  what  they  call 
a  stock  of  health,  have  laid  it  in  for  five  months. 
They  are  the  most  assiduous  and  diligent  travellers 
for  health  in  these  islands,  and  are  seldom  at  home 
from  April  to  October — the  first  of  the  former  and 
the  last  day  of  the  latter  month  inclusive. 

The  central  towns  of  England  have  deserted 
« the  northern  Brighton,'*  of  which  we  have  read 
flattering  accounts,  and  seen  alluring  engravings, 
for  years  now  past,  in  railway  carriages ;  and  even 


Harrowgate,  and  all  their  other  temptations,  fron 
the  Dee  to  the  Tyne,  are  left  desolate.  A  family 
bent  on  econombing  money  might  subsist  for  house 
rent,  at  the  lowest  possible  terms,  in  numeroos 
cottages  of  several  villages  on  the  South  shore  of 
the  Frith,  or  the  North.  The  owners  of  that 
description  of  property  have  reached  the  winter  of 
their  discontent,  and  will  have  to  pass  through  it ; 
in  forgetfulness,  perhaps,  that  it  is  the  winter 
which  makes  their  summer.  We  are  consdoos, 
therefore,  that  nobody  particularly  wants  to  know 
the  best  of  watering  places  within  a  circle  of  one 
to  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  miles — or  that  if  we 
could  tell  them,  there  is  any  probability  whatever 
of  their    remembering  the   information  until  it 

oould  be  available.    That  iar  not.  therefore,  oor 
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purpose,  but  a  coHTiotion  that  mankind  should  bo 
acquainted  with  their  owii  countTj,  in  preference 
to  the  lands  on  the  Rhine  or  the  Rhone ;  and 
that  a  person  who  has  never  seen  the  Mourne 
mountains,  being  either  Celt  or  Saxon,  need  not 
travel  to  the  Alps ;  nor  climb  Lebanon,  until  he 
has  looked  at  the  three  Seas  from  the  top  of  Ben 
MacDhui,  which  he  never  will  do  in  the  flesh — if 
therein  he  is  rather  corpulent — over  fifteen  stones 
and  fifteen  jears  of  age ;  a  conviction  of  that 
kind  carried  us  into  the  old  countj  of  Kent. 

There  is  not  any  good  reason  for  calling  it  old, 
in  particular.  All  our  counties  are  nearly  of  an 
age.  There  are  no  mountains  visible  in  it,  but 
only  a  few  hills.  It  is  classical,  however.  The 
Romans  landed  within  its  boundaries,  and  there 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  fighting  on  the 
subject  of  Kent  at  that  time.  Other  aggressors 
followed  them,  and  altogether  the  men  of  Kent 
were  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle  for  some  ages. 
l%en  it  is  full  of  old,  quaint-looking  towns  aud 
villages,  with  more  thoroughly  English  character- 
istics than  the  midland  or  northern  counties.  The 
people,  we  presume,  are  less  contaminated  Sax6ns 
than  those  of  many  other  counties,  although  rail- 
ways and  cheap  travelling  are  gradually  bringing 
ns  to  an  equality  of  characteristics.  We  shall  all 
be  pretty  much  the  same  by-and-bye.  Farther, 
however,  Kent  has  the  oldest  churches  in  abso- 
lute service  and  use  in  England  as  witnesses 
of  its  respectability ;  and  next  it  is  a  strongly  con- 
servative county ;  full  of  hop  grounds ;  aud  it  is 
refreshing  to  see  a  population  who  are  staunch  to 
anything  at  present,  even  if  it  be  something  as 
absurd  as  the  conservation  of  politics  or  the  de- 
atruction  of  good  land  in  the  growth  of  hops,  at 
a  time  when  land,  like  everything  else,  should  be 
used  for  some  good  purpose. 

So  we  got  down  into  Kent,  for  no  better  ob- 
ject than  to  look  over  its  old  towns,  and  by  some 
blunder  consequent  upon  our  abhorrence  of  chrono- 
logy ;  extending  farther  back  than  1832,  the  date 
of  that  unhappy  measure — the  Reform  Bill,  of 
course — ^unhappy  in  the  oddity  of  pleasing  nobody 
since  its  commencement  in  business,  except  those 
who  were  displeased  with  it  before — we  managed 
to  be  set  down  in  the  only  town  that  is  said  to  be 
new  and  young  in  the  county ;  not  that  it  is 
quite  in  the  way  of  travellers,  for  it  is  farther 
from  the  great  centres  of  civilisation,  and  so  on 
than  any  of  the  other  Kentish  towns — so  far  as  we 
know  anything  of  them. 

Ramsgate  runs  a  race  with  Margate  for  the 
Metropolitan  dignity  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and 
in  spite  of  guide-books  and  the  other  accessories 
of  bathing  and  watering  places,  which  seem  to 
favour  Margate,  its  rival  has  the  superiority  in 
population,  in  position,  and  in  trade.  Margate, 
we  are  told,  in  Knight's  "  Handbook  to  the  South- 
east Coasts  of  England,"  "  was  a  place  of  some 
note  when  Ramsgate  as  yet  was  not,  or  was  only 
a  fishing  village  of  the  narrowest  dimensions,"  and 
yet  the  writer  acknowledges  that,  on  the  authority 


of  Hasted,*  Margate  remained,  till  a  few  years 
before  1799,  "  a  poor  inconsiderable  fishing  village, 
built  for  tbe  most  part  in  the  valley  adjoining  the 
harbour.*'  What  then  could  Ramsgate  have  been  in 
these  years,  Mr.  Knight  ?  Why,  certainly,  a  busy 
port,  in  which  the  Government  were  constructing 
a  vast  naval  harbour  of  refuge,  at  a  cost  of  an 
almost  fabulous  number  of  hundreds  of  thousand 
pounds.  We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  place 
any  reliance  on  Mr.  Knight,  for  he  says : — "  At 
an  early  period  it  (Margate)  ranked  among  the 
Cinque  Ports,  though  only  as  a  member  subordi- 
nate to  Dover.*'  That  was  published  in  1853, 
and  it  would  lead  a  careless  reader  to  suppose  that 
Margate  no  longer  ranked  among  the  Cinque 
Ports,  aud  was  no  more  subject  to  Dover ;  whereas 
it  has  only  escaped  in  this  present  year,  we 
believe,  from  under  the  authority  and  wing  of 
Dover,  which,  curiously  enough,  is  further  re- 
moved from  Margate  than  any  other  of  the  Cinque 
Ports ;  and  we  give  the  rival  of  our  own  subject 
credit  for  the  spirit  necessary  to  escape  from  this 
thraldom  into  a  constitution  of  its  own.  The 
management  of  all  these  Cmque  Ports  is  anoma- 
lous. Ramsgate  is  dealt  with  as  a  suburb  of 
Sandwich.  The  municipality  of  the  latter  town 
appoint  their  deputy,  and  he  governs  Ramsgate, 
really  in  a  very  respectable  manner,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  he  is  still  a  servant  of  Sandwich,  a  small 
town  with  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  population 
contained  in  its  subordinate. 

The  Cinque  Ports,  are  in  someway,  not  very  in- 
telligible to  any  person  whom  we  ever  met ;  under 
the  control  of  their  warder.  The  late  Duke  of 
Wellington,  held  the  appointment  for  many  years, 
and  rather  liked  it,  liked  Walmer-castle,  and  occa- 
sionally rode  round  the  towns.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  he  clearly  comprehended  his  duties  in 
the  case,  and  discharged  them.  The  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie,  now  governs  them  with  all  his  Indian 
experience ;  and  except  for  the  absence  at  Malta, 
by  sickness,  of  that  noble  statesman,  we  should 
have  expected  the  annexation  of  Canterbury  or 
Chatham,  long  ere  now  to  his  government,  accor- 
ding to  his  Eastern  practice.  Everything  that  any 
one  wants  to  know  concerning  the  Cinque  Ports, 
may  surely  be  found  in  a  Pariiamentary  blue 
book. 

The  name  of  the  town  is  supposed  to  be  cor- 
rupted in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years  from 
Romsgate ;  for  we  are  assured  by  some  antiquaries 
that  when  Thanet  was  an  island,  the  breach  in  its 
cliff  at  this  point,  was  the  only  accessible  entrance 
for  the  Roman  galleys,  and  we  might  add  slaves; 
that  they  adopted  it ;  and  thus  the  port  became 
known  as  Ramsgate ;  or  the  Roman's-gato ;  but  now 
and  long  ago,  Rome  and  the  Romans  have  been 
corrupted  into  Ram,  and  Rams-«gate  "  remaining 
as  before ;  and  thus  is  the  name  explained.  We 
are  always  so  thankful  to  have  any  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  name  given  to  a  town,  and  to  be 
OOQk 
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thus  done  with  doubt  on  tbe  subjoct,  and  to  know 
what  the  meaning  ia  of  words  which  we  say,  or  write, 
that  we  never  criticise  an  analysis  or  a  conjecture 
of  this  kind ;  it  is  so  useful,  whether  it  be  right  or 
wrong ;  because  it  is  nearly  the  tame  thing  to  the 
public ;  only  it  seems  hard  that  Ramsgate,  having 
bad  a  harbour  and  a  name  two  thousand  years  ago, 
should  yet  be  styled  a  village  of  yesterday.  Julius 
CflDsar's  day  is  a  rather  far  off  yesterday. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  extremely  float- 
ing. The  regular  inhabitants  now  say  they  are  far 
over  Margate  ;  although  the  two  places  kept  very 
▼ery  close  for  some  thirty  years,  llamsgate  claims 
15,000  absolute  and  settled  people  within  its 
boundaries ;  and  as  to  the  visitors,  they  vary  from 
10,000  to  30,000,  according  to  circumstances. 

As  we  naturally  wished  to  know  the  shape  of 
the  pUce — for  it  was  rather  late  when  we  were 
oast  upon  its  hospitality,  we  turned  to  a  guide 
book,  and  there  learned  that  it  was  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  With  daylight,  however,  we  found 
that  to  be  a  mistake,  as  we  generally  find  is  the  case 
with  everything  in  guide  books.  The  High-street 
runs  from  the  chasm  in  the  cliff  already  mentioned, 
backwards,  of  course,  and  upwards  for  a  very  long 
distance — that  is,  long  in  a  country  town,  and  may 
be  considered  the  bmm  of  the  cross.  The  arms 
are  King  and  Queen-streets;  but  there  are  a 
number  of  minor  arms.  None  of  them  occupy  a 
horizontal  position  towards  the  beam,  but  go  up 
the  hill  on  either  side  at  a  Tery  sharp  angle,  as 
anybody  will  observe  who  may  be  foolishly  iuduced 
to  drive  or  ride  a  hired  horse  down  to  the  High- 
street.  The  shape  of  the  town,  therefore,  re- 
sembles that  of  one  of  the  ships  built  upon  its 
sands,  after,  to  the  keel,  a  few  of  the  ribs  have 
been  affixed.  Dr.  Taylor  would  probably  describe 
it  anatomically  as  resembling  a  skeleton. 

The  grand  old  harbour  is  decidedly  the  pride  of 
the  place,  with  its  fully  one  mile  of  marine  parade, 
consisting  of  two  piers  of  great  length  and  a  break- 
water between  them,  forming  the  inner  harbour  or 
basin,  with  locks  resembling  those  of  a  dock.  The 
water  in  the  inner  harbour  is  perfectly  calm  in  any 
weather,  but  although  the  eastern  pier  slightly 
"  overlaps"  the  western,  the  outer  harbour  is  very 
unsafe  in  a  vigorous  storm,  and  we  observed  two 
vessels  sink  in  it,  of  which  one  was  laden  with 
sugar,  a  perishable  and  valuable  cargo. 

The  taxes  levied  on  passing  vessels  for  the 
support  of  these  harbours  has  been  the  subject  of 
public  complaint  and  parliamentary  discussion. 
Every  man  should  know  his  own  business  best ; 
aud  we  cannot  pretend  to  teach  shipowners  how 
to  manage  their  own  affairs;  but  certainly  the 
experience  of  these  two  or  three  days  of  storm 
established  the  propriety  of  paying  any  reasonable 
sum  for  the  use  of  Ramsgate  harbour. 

An  immense  number  of  coasting  and  other 
vessels  found  refuge  there,  which  could  not  have 
rode  out  the  gf:le;  and  the  Goodwin  sands  and 
othef  sands  make  the  navigation  difficult,  in 
addition  to  awkwardly  strong  currents  at  almost 


every  state  of  the  tide.  Two  foreign  vessels 
missed  the  harbour,  struck  upon  the  eastern  pier, 
and  went  to  pieces  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time.  Want  of  sail  was  the  reason  assigned  by 
the  llamsgate  navigators,  who  believe  that  no  ship 
which  carries  adequate  sail  to  stem  the  current  of 
the  tides  can  ever  miss  the  entrance  to  their 
harbour. 

These  calamities,  in  which  one  lad  was  drowned, 
did  not  appear  to  be  considered  very  serious  afflic- 
tions by  a  large  portion  of  the  itliabitanta ;  for,  in 
half  an  hour  from  the  date  of  the  wreck,  quantities 
of  broken  wood  were  borne  up  the  cliffs  tri- 
umphantly ;  and  for  two  days  hundreds  of  persons 
were  engaged  in  transferring  coals  and  timber  from 
tbe  beach  to  their  own  cellars. 

This  species  of  plunder  ceased  when  nothing 
more  remained  to  be  taken  ;  and  the  beach  was 
cleared  of  all  the  cargoes  recoverable,  and  nearly 
all  the  ships.  These  proceedings  are  justified  on 
the  understanding  that  broken  timber  and  coals 
cannot  be  collected  and  sold  for  the  bsnefit  of  tbe 
iusurers  or  the  owners.  In  some  cases  this  state- 
ment may  be  true.  In  others  it  would  be  errone- 
ous ;  but  who  will  decide  the  merits.  Those  who 
want  the  worthless  coal  and  wood  are  always  be- 
fore the  owners,  and  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands.  The  custom  creates  confosion  ooo- 
oeming  the  rights  of  property,  and  it  would  be 
wise  to  postpone  this  wrecking,  until  some  consti- 
tuted authority  gave  permission  to  commence,  if 
the  case  seemed  hopeless  for  the  proprietors. 

The  harbour  is  not  exclusively  one  of  refuge, 
for  the  port  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  has 
cultivated  the  shipping  business  for  many  years. 
It  affords  also  all  the  facilities  necessary  for  re- 
pairing large  vessels.  The  Don  Pedro,  a  large 
Glasgow  steamer,  was  there  for  some  repairs  to  its 
screw ;  and  the  Hiawatha,  an  American  vessel^  for 
a  new  rudder,  during  our  stay. 

Long  ago  now,  before  the  existence  of  railways, 
and  when  the  approach  to  Ramsgate  must  have 
been  costly,  George  IV.  selected  it  as  the  port  of 
embarkation  when  he  visited  his  Hanoverian  domi- 
nions. On  that  occasion  his  Majesty  was  good 
enough  to  designate  the  harbour  Royal;  and  it 
has  been  the  Royal  harbour  of  Ramsgate  since 
then  till  now.  The  inhabitants  considered  them* 
selves  bound  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  this 
word  Royal,  and  accordingly  entered  into  a  sub- 
scription which  termimated  in  the  fact,  that 

An  obelisk  stands  to  mark  the  spot, 
Le8t  Patriot  acts  should  be  forgot. 

The  spot,  of  course,  should  be  that  whereon  the 
first  gentleman  of  Europe  stood  last  in  his  own  do- 
minions ;  but  an  obelisk  is  not  bound  to  be  literallj 
correct. 

The  sands  cast  of  the  Eastern  Pier  afford  yarda 
under  the  cliffs  for  ship  building,  and,  although  the 
trade  does  not  appear  to  be  very  active,  still  there 
are  vessels  drawing  towards  completion. 

The  seas  off  the  Kentish  ooaat  have  a  pecmliar 
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knaek  of  doing  mischief ;  and  jet  they  wAnt  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  waves  that  oome  up  to  us 
from  Norway  or  the  North  Cape — on  and  up,  and 
right  agamst  a  frowning  hlack  hard  rock,  with 
shocks  that  are  heard  twenty  miles  inland ;  and  old 
women,  knitting  ))y  their  fires,  shako  their  heads, 
and  say  the  sea  is  making  moan  for  its  dead.  The 
channel  waves  are  cross,  short,  ill-natured  exis- 
tences, like  those  little  Ghoorkas  though,  of  whom 
we  read  in  Indian  letters,  very  dangerous  to 
quarrel  with  ;  but  their  wrath  is  soon  laid,  and  on 
the  day  after  the  storm  the  sea  looks  as  if  it  never 
could  be  or  had  been  angry. 
'  The  small  strip  of  sand  that  extends  from  the 
east  pier  to  certain  rocks  running  out  from  the 
cliffs,  has  been  worth  a  mint  of  money  to  Rams- 
gate.  It  is  the  sea-bathing  district,  and  crowded 
or  overcrowded  to  one  o'clock  in  summer  weather, 
and  late  in  autumn.  The  sand  is  equally  divided 
between  the  sexes ;  and  in  tliat  respeet  no  com- 
plaint can  honestly  be  made,  except  that  it  would 
be  better  if  it  were  only  a  little  larger.  The 
cliffs  above  are  the  greatest  annoyance  to  un- 
fdrtunate  bathers,  who  have  not  got  quite  har- 
dened to  the  practice.  A  placard  in  each  bathing 
machine  informs  gentlemen  that  the  owners  of 
the  machine  are  bound  to  furnish  them  with 
bathing  drawers  or  a  gown;  but  nobody  seems 
to  have  informed  the  commissioners  who  issue 
the  placards,  that  gentlemen  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  other  people's  inexpressibles, 
and  much  less  of  bathing  in  all  the  world's  drawers 
and  gowns.  Therefore  the  bather  must  get 
through  as  well  as  possible  without  encumbrance. 
When  the  tide  is  at  an  ebb  that  is  difficult  enough, 
for  it  is  a  long  walk  to  deep  wnter ;  and  modest 
men  crawl  in  crab  fashion ;  but  all  men  are  not 
modest,  and  never  were.  The  commissioners  have 
ordered  bathing  to  cease  at  one  p.m.,  that  the 
general  public  may  promenade  on  the  cliffs.  We 
assure  them  that  one  is  the  precise  hour  when  the 
general  public  leave  the  cliffs ;  and,  therefore,  if 
they  could  make  some  arrangement  to  keep  those 
general  people  in  their  proper  place  until  that 
hour,  it  would  conduce  at  least  to  becoming  ap- 
pearances. However,  it  is  the  same  everywhere, 
we  believe,  and  people  get  inured  to  anything ; 
only  it  is  droll  enough  to  hear  of  a  literary  man 
who  wrote  violently  against  the  indeceifcy  of  kilts, 
from  one  of  these  bathing  neighbourhoods. 

The  cliffs  of  Ramsgate  are  chalk  and  white, 
save  where  most  lovely  wild  flowers  have  fixed 
their  roots  in  small  shelves  of  the  rock,  and 
flourish  splendidly,  safe  from  all  spoilers  except 
the  bees  or  birds.  The  gap  that  we  have  already 
mentioned,  divides  the  range  into  the  east  and  west 
cliffy.  The  sea  view  from  either  of  them  is  very 
splendid ;  in  one  respect  the  finest,  probably,  in 
the  world,  from  the  number  of  vessels  ever  pass- 
ing up  or  down  the  channel,  out  of  or  into  the  Lon- 
don river ;  and  the  numerous  fleet  of  merchant 
vesseb,  almost  invariably  waiting  orders  or  wind ' 
^  anchor  in  the  Downs. 


The  oliffs  are  not  very  high,  bnt  high  enough 
to  be  dangerous,  and  to  be  picturesque---dangerou8 
in  their  present  unguarded  state ;  for  even  where 
a  fence  has  been  erected,  especially  on  the  eastern 
cliffd,  it  is  rotten  in  some  places,  weak  in  others, 
and  spars  once  removed  have  not  been  renewed, 
so  that  there  is  not  any  difficulty  in  children 
creeping  through  and  tumbling  over,  in  search  of 
the  pretty  flowers  of  the  rock.  That  they  have 
not  done  so  hitherto — ^provided  that  they  have  not, 
is  no  apology  for  negligence  of  this  description ; 
and  as  the  prosperity  of  the  place  must  depend 
partially  on  small  matters  of  this  kind,  the  com- 
missioners should  look  after  the  matter. 

We  recollect  a  very  sad  case  in  this  neighbour •< 
hood,  not  so  very  old  as  to  be  forgotten,  and 
rather  than  another  simiUr  case  should  occur  it 
might  be  useful  to  guard  the  range  of  cliffs  from 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  to  West  cliff  terrace  with 
iron  railing.  The  tops  of  the  cliffs  are  in  many 
places  worn  away  so  that  refts  are  visible  in  them, 
and.  the  danger  to  incautious  pedestrians  is  thus 
slightly  increased.  The  walks,  moreover,  are  very 
beautiful  and  very  tempting,  oven  when  night  has 
fallen,  and  far  and  near  the  lonely  lights  glimmer 
up  like  native  stars  of  the  ocean. 

The  younger  portions  of  the  town  are  remark- 
ably weU  boilt,  and  several  squares  and  crescents 
of  very  elegant  houses  have  been  erected  both  ou 
the  east  and  west  cliff d ;  but  the  western  district^ 
although  removed  from  the  bathing  quarter,  has 
the  superiority  in  the  number,  if  not  in  the  cha« 
racter,  of  its  houses.  The  inhabitants  have  exhi« 
bited  a  singular  perversity  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  streets.  Thus  "The  Vale,"  decidedly 
the  finest  square  in  the  town,  and  one  endowed 
with  a  marvellous  quality  and  quantity  of  ever- 
greens, is  literally  a  sloping  range  of  ground  going 
up  or  down  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  in  Scotland,  we  . 
should  call  it  "  the  brce."  Any  hill  climber  would 
be  terrfied  to  think  of  the  hills  of  Kent,  if  these  be 
fair  specimen  of  its  vales. 

The  plains  must  be  worse,  for  we  felt  it  hard 
enough  work  to  dimb  "  the  plains  of  Waterloo," 
on  the  East  side  of  tho  town ;  and  by  what  sort 
of  reasoning  any  man  was  ever  persuaded  to  call 
them  plains  baffles  ordinary  intellects.  We  foresee 
great  evil  from  these  blunders.  Three  or  four 
hundred  years  hence,  some  antiquarian  geologist 
will  adduce  these  names  as  proofs  of  a  gradual 
upheaving,  or  a  convulsion,  or  something  in  nature 
that  has  lifted  up  one  end  of  *'  the  vale  *'  so  gently 
and  quietly,  as  in  no  way  to  disturb  the  pretty 
church  and  spire  that  crowns  its  top.  He  will 
have  difficulty  to  account  for  the  corresponding 
upheaving  of  the  plains  on  the  opposite  side ;  but 
he  is  sure  to  do  it  in  some  way,  and  many  strange 
stories  may  be  formed  respecting  them,  if  these 
names  cannot  be  mended. 

The  ecclesiastical  edificies  of  the  town  are  ex- 
tremely grand  or  neat,  or  have  been  at  least  costly. 
The  parish  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  a  thousand 
years  old  or  thereby  ^    and  is  thus  a  curiosity  fpr 
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ita  aniiquitj.  The  original  chapel  of  ease  built 
for  the  greater  accomodalion  of  the  parishioners, 
many  years  ago,  is  a  large  and  plain  building. 
More  recently  a  church  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
£30,000,  which  combines,  as  it  ought  to  do  for  the 
money,  a  large  expanse  of  pews,  with  all  the 
'  cathedral  magniflceiicc  of  stained  glass  and  car?ed 
work ;  but  we  presume  that  its  practices  and  tenets 
must  be  very  High  Church,  if  not  Puscjistical, 
from  the  multitudes  of  its  services,  and  some  other 
symptoms  of  that  nature.  The  third  EsUblished 
Church  in  tlie  town— or  the  fourth,  if  the  old 
church  of  St.  Lawrence  be  reckoned  as  within 
Bamsgate,  which  it  is  not  geographically,  al- 
though is  is  ecclesiastically  available —crowns  the 
▼ale — and  b  a  remarkably  handsome  building, 
erected  at  a  much  smaller  cost  than  the  larger 
edifice  on  the  east. 

The  Evangelical  Dissenters  have  a  larger  number 
of  chapels,  with  apparently  large  congregations; 
and  the  oldest  Independent  church  seems  to  have 
been  erected  for  a  congregation  which  has  existed 
since  1680;  so  we  assume  that  Bamsgate  even 
then  had  been  a  considerable  place. 

All  sects  appear  to  have  their  representative 
buildings— at  least  all  English  secte;  from  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  erected  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  town,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
of  the  West  Cliff;  and  these  arrangements  tend 
to  render  the  place  agreeable  to  all  visitors. 

Ramsgate  aspires  to  be  considered  more  exclu- 
sive and  reputable  than  some  of  its  rivals ;  and 
one  of  these  guide-books  assures  its  readers  that 
even  peers  and  peeresses  reside  there ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  a  quiet,  settled  air  on 
Sundays — more  Sabbatical  than  is  common  in 
similar  watering  places ;  although  the  peers  and 
peeresses,  perhaps,  do  little  towards  that  end. 
The  amusements  commonly  patronised  are  also  of 
an  intellectual  class,  although  there  are.to  be  found, 
after  all  this  commendation,  concert-rooms  with 
very  cheap  rates  of  admission — pretty  nearly  what 
you  choose  to  drink— and  even  masked  balb, 
which,  looking  to  the  price  of  the  tickets,  cannot 
be  extremely  select ;  but,  against  all  that,  we 
noticed  popular  lectures  by  gentlemen,  who  pla- 
carded themselves  as  "celebrated,"  or  "well 
known,"  and  Foresters*  concerts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  India  Mutiny  Fund;  and  the  Music 
Hall,  with  all  the  doings  thereof,  and  another 
hall  ^  with  all  the  proceedings  therein,  and  the 
Marine  Library,  with  its  musical  evening  prome- 
nade, very  well  got  up,  indeed,  by  its  proprietor, 
and  such  a  number  of  booksellers'  shops  as  infers 
that  the  residents  or  their  visitors  must  be  a  read- 
ing class. 

The  drives  and  walks  around  Ramsgate  are  ex- 
tremely enticing.  The  Isle  of  Thauet  has  a 
splendid  vegetation,  an  inexhaustible  capability  of 
throwing  up  evergreen  shrubs  and  producing 
orchards,  and  yielding  all  manner  of  corn,  and 
fruit,  and  flowers,  iu  rich  abundance.  Pegwell 
Bay  IS  a  celebrated  resort  of  people  who  have 


nothing  more  pressing  to  do  than  to  eat  ahiimps  in 
all  possible  forms,  and  pass  away  their  time.  So 
far  as  we  could  see,  the  small  population  of  Peg- 
well  Bay  are  entirely  in  the  shrimp  trade.  These 
little  animals  can  be  obtained  fresh  from  the  sea, 
and  there  are  large  manufactories  for  preserving 
them  or  extracting  the  essence.  Each  of  these 
establishments  is  the  original  establishment;  but 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  that  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  solve.  The  little  children  of  Peg- 
well  and  the  vicinity  are  bom  with  an  extraordi- 
nary instinct  against  accidents,  for  they  play  bois- 
terously to  the  very  edges  of  the  diflb,  against 
which  the  sea  breaks  roughly,  and  we  presume 
that  they  never  fall  over,  while  their  entire  vicinity 
is  bored  through  for  deep  wells  some  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  but  we  don't  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  any  of  these  small  creatures  have  ever 
tumbled  in,  or,  for  charity's  sake,  some  good 
Samaritan  wonld  give  a  shilling  to  board  over 
these  water  caves.  A  painful  deficiency  of  water 
or  water  power  is  apparent  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
from  the  number  of  old-fashioned  windmills,  with 
their  huge  sails  hanging  for  existence  upon  every 
blast  that  blows,  and  which,  to  persons  accus- 
tomed to  northern  scenery,  where  bums  and  rivu- 
lets abound — and  each  of  them  has  a  water  power 
at  every  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  its  course 
— wears  a  strange  appearance.  At  one  period 
within  hbtorical  records  Thanet  was  an  island,  and 
the  great  Stour  carried  fleets  upon  its  waters,  and 
Pegwell  Bay  was  the  entrance  to  the  Thames,  and 
if  the  said  waters  of  the  Stour  bad  not  abandoned 
their  old  courses,  and  gone  yagabondbing  some- 
where else,  the  Pegwellbns  would  not  at  thb  day 
kave  been  solely  employed  in  catching  and  curing 
shrimps. 

The  roads  leading  to  Broadstairs  and  to  Margate 
have  also  ndk  scenery — not  sublime,  not  wild, 
nothmg  of  that  kind — ^very  far  from  it  indeed ; 
but  pretty  with  flowers  and  verdure  to  the  close  of 
the  season.  St.  Peter*s,  something  like  half-way 
between  the  two  great  bathing  towns,  b  a  very 
fine  old  Englbh  village,  with  another  of  those 
ancient  churches  where  the  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet  worshipped  for  long  and  many  centuries ; 
and  its  huge  grave -yard,  where  men  between 
whose  times  ten  generations  lived  and  died,  and 
dynasties  flourished  and  faded,  and  empires  rose  and 
fell — sleep  side  by  side.  How  solemn  b  the  mass 
of  pain  and  pleasure  laid  past  in  that  old  grave- 
yard of  St.  Peter's ;  and  there  are  twenty  thou- 
sand similar  aggregations  in  those  islands.  The 
worst  feature  we  met  with  in  thb  very  pretty 
village  was  a  hugely  vulgar  annoyance,  so  tho- 
roughly low  and  unpoeti^  that  we  should  not 
confess  it  without  the  authority  and  precedent  of 
Thomas  Moore,  who  wrote  that  we  must  all  dine. 
We  could  see  no  place  where  a  dinner  was  to  be 
obtained ;  and,  therefore,  by  a  foot-path,  we  wan- 
dered on,  now  between  high  stone  walb  that 
protected  nothing  more  than  ploughed  fields,  and 
then    between    hedges,    to    "the  Shallows '*— 4k 
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lo?elj  cottage  at  that  season,  covered  over  with 
creditable  banches  of  grapes,  surroonded  by  a  large 
and  nice] J  kept  shrubbery,  with  clamps  of  roses 
and  wreathes  of  hoaeysuckle  and  jasmiae,  and  all 
maoner  of  flowers ;  and  those  lasting  evergreens 
of  Tbanet  that  all  good  people  love  so  well ; 
and  bowers,  never  disgraced  by  any  liquid  stronger 
than  milk  or  tea;  and  yet,  where  we  have  heard 
that  sometimes  a  thousand  of  these  wandering 
Tiaitors  to  Margate  and  its  sister,  contrive  to  pass 
an  afternoon.  Now  we  are  not  in  any  manner 
surprised  at  that,  if,  as  it  is  said,  the  sea  air  im- 
proves London  appetites — not  at  any  time  bad — 
for  tea  at  the  Shallows  is  something  for  an  epicure 
to  think  on  through  a  dreary  winter  of  work — 
especially  in  the  square  room  of  the  cottage,  not 
unlike  an  entrance  hall  at  first  sight,  decoratred 
with  art  engravings — not  of  mounful,  stupid,  or 
wicked  paintings,  such  as  Cain  killing  Abel ;  that 
we  often  meet  in  old  houses;  but  good  moral 
English  subjects  and  themes — though  there  are 
indeed  engravings  of  the  various  phases  of  that 
solemn  tragedy,  over  which  we  have  cried  a  great 
deal  in  different  places  long  ago — the  story  of  the 
"Babes  in  the  Wood."  It  would  be  quite  im- 
possible for  the  merest  child  to  become  so  seuti- 
mentai  here — for  the  bread,  and  the  tea,  and  more 
particularly  the  cream,  are  so  engaging,  that  after 
all,  we  could  put  up  even  with  Cain  and  Abel  on 
the  walls  without  a  murmur. 

The  means  of  getting  to  and  from  Rams- 
gate,  are,  of  course,  the  South  Eastern  Railway, 
steamers,  and  a  variety  of  coaches,  which  main- 
tain their  position  on  the  short  roads — roads  of 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  however,  just,  we  believe, 
because  mankind  like  to  do  droll  things  in  the 
country,  and  among  other  matters  to  travel  by 
coach. 

f 


The  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Ramsgate  ap- 
pears unbounded.  Almost  every  house  in  some 
street  invites  the  wayfarer  to  bed  and  board  and 
rest — to  lodgings  furnished  or  unfurnished ^but 
that  is  not  the  case  in  every  quarter,  Ramsgate 
has  its  old  reputable  squares  and  streets,  whose 
inhabitants  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  floating  population,  upon  whose  vaccilat- 
iug  ways  we  suppose  that  they  rather  look 
down.  It  is  a  town  with  an  absolute  and 
real  population  of  respectable  residents  who 
stand  by  themselves  without  our  assistance. 
Indeed  it  does  not  depend  oil  Summer  visitors  so 
much  as  some  other  towns  of  the  class,  for  when 
the  Summer  goes  the  Winter  cpmes,  and  with  the 
Winter  storms,  and  ships  seeking  refuge — and 
ships  needing  repairs — and  the  Winter*s  labours 
are,  perhaps,  not  less  productive  than '  the  Sum- 
mer's amusements  ;  although  it  would  be  a  curious 
statistical  diversion  for  some  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  ascertain  the  employment  or 
fate  during  the  Winter,  of  the  many  goats  and  the 
still  more  numerous  donkeys  and  donkey-drivers 
whp  furnish  little  armies  of  little  children  with 
their  afternoon's  amusement ;  or  even  the  still 
more  valuable  horses  and  drivers  who  would  seem 
a  cavalry  regiment  in  Summer.  What  work  do 
they  perform,  and  how  do  they  live  from  Novem- 
ber to  May.  There  are  questions  of  social  eco- 
nomy, into  which  it  may  be  impertinent  to  inquire 
too  closely,  and  these  may  be  of  them. 

Altogether,  we  formed  a  highly  favourable  opi- 
nion of  Ramsgate,  as  a  very  sensible,  respectable 
town,  that  necessarily  becomes  prettier  as  it  be- 
comes larger,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  upon 
which  it  partly  stands  now,  and  will  stand  hereafter 
— if  its  hereafter  is  to  be  one  of  extension  and 
prosperity. 


POLITICAL    NAKIUTIVE. 


THE  INDIAN    WAE, 

The  intelligence  received  from  India  by  the 
last  mail  has  been  considered  satisfactory  by  the 
public,  but  the  estimate  is  not  altogether  correct. 
Delhi  was  assaulted  on  the  14th  September. 
Breaches  had  been  made  in  the  walls  by  the  heavy 
mortars  which  were  expected  early  in  September. 
The  assault  occurred  in  three  columns.  Two  were 
successful,  and  one,  consisting  of  the  Cashmere 
Brigade  and  tlie  Ohoorkas,  were  compelled  to 
retire.  The  Cashmere  men  had  arrived  only  a 
short  time  previously,  and  did  not  act  with  great 
courage;  so  the  poor  Ghoorkas  from  the  hills, 
although  they  preserved  their  character  for  valour, 
were  not  supported,  and  were  obliged  to  retire. 

The  position  was  abandoned   by  the  mutineers 


on  the  15th,  which  they  had  thus  successfully 
defended  on  the  14th ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
16lh,  ofiicial  intelligence  has  been  received,  that 
mortars  had  been  brought  within  the  city,  and 
had  commenced  to  shell  the  palaces  at  that  time  in 
the  possession  of  the  mutineers. 

The  despatches  of  General  Wilson  only  come 
down  to  the  evening  of  the  16th,  and  we  regret 
that  the  loss  of  40  officers,  and  600  men  killed 
and  wounded  had  been,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
incurred  before  that  night. 

Native  reports,  apparently  well  authenticated 
mentioned  that  the  city  was  entirely  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British  forces  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  of  September ;  that  the  king  had  fled  with 
his    family ;  but   had   been   subsequently    taken. 
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The  capture  of  the  city  is  reported  in  despatches 
from  natire  princes  faroorable  to  the  GoTemment. 

General  Wibon,  before  the  assault,  issaed  strict 
orders  against  prifate  plunderinpr,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children  and  females.  He  promised  to  the 
army  an  eqnitable  division  of  prize  money.  The 
armed  men  and  mntineera  were  left  to  the 
bayonet. 

The  non-receipt  of  official  despatches  after  the 
16th  is  explained  by  the  interruption  of  the  mail 
service  aboTc  Mooltan  on  the  Indu9.  The  cause 
of  that  interruption  is  unknown,  but  fears-  exist 
for  the  safety  of  the  district,  as  some  soldiers  in 
Bombay  regiments  had  mutinied  in  Scinde.  They 
were  seized,  more  than  twenty  were  hung  in  one 
place,  and  others  were  banished. 

Major  Eyre,  acting  under  General  Outram, 
attacked  a  detachment  of  Nana  Sahib*s  men,  on 
the  march  from  Allahabad  to  Cawnpore.  These 
men  had  crossed  the  Ganges  from  Oude,  and  were 
all  destroyed  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  re-cross 
the  river.     They  numbered  three  hundred. 

Severe  fighting  had  occurred  at  Lucknow,  from 
the  efforts  of  Nena  Sahib's  followers  to  de- 
stroy the  small  garrison  in  the  Presidency.  These 
gallant  guards  of  several  hundreds  of  helpless 
persons,  mothers  with  their  children,  had  on  the 
5th  September,  driven  back  their  frantic  assailants 
with  a  great  slaughter.  One  mine  was  sprung, 
and  four  hundred  Sepoys  sunk  dead  among  the 
ruins. 

General  Havelook  having  been  joined  by  General 
Outram's  force,  crossed  the  Ganges  on  the  19th 
September,  and  all  known  of  his  march  subse- 
quently is,  that  he  was  skirmishing  with  the  foe. 
He  expected  to  reach  Lucknow  in  time  to  relieve 
the  garrison,  who  were  provisioned  to  the  1st  cur- 
rent. 

From  other  quarters  of  India  we  hear  of  risings 
among  the  Sepoys.  The  50th  and  52nd  regiments 
had  quietly  marched  away  from  their  cantonments 
without  injuring  their  officers.  Assam,  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier,  was  in  disorder;  and  the 
tea  planters  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  inte- 
resting occupation,  and  their  properties  may  be 
ruined  for  years. 

The  93rd  Scotch  and  the  23rd  Webh  regiments 
had  arrived  at  Calcutta,  followed  by  the  64th,  and 
before  October  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Ganges  probably,  with  reinforce- 
ments consisting  of  5,000  men. 

The  character  of  the  despatches  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  that  attended  or  followed  the 
fall  of  Delhi.  We  shall  not  be  acquainted  with 
them  for  ten  days  perhaps ;  but  much  rests 
upon  the  moral  result  that  they  may  produce  in 
Bengal. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Cawnpore 
mutineers  were  arrested,  but  afterward  pardoned 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  resident  at  Allahabad — a 
piece  of  lenity  thought  to  be  at  least  very  misjud- 
ged. A  private,  and  said  to  be  a  reliable,  letter 
from  Calcutta  states  that  these  men  were  attacked 


on  leaving  priion  by  a  party  of  the  78th  Higfahoi- 
dera,  who  bayonetted  some,  if  not  erery  one  of 
them.  It  would  seem  that  the  soldiers  in  every 
other  case  since  have  deprived  Mr.  Grrant  of  the 
exercise  of  the  high  prerogative  of  mercy. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PANIC. 

The  intelligence  from  the  United  States  gra- 
dually prepared  the  people  of  this  country  for  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  everywhere.  Pea- 
sylvania,  Rhodes  Island,  and  the  banks  of  Balti- 
more led  the  way,  and  then  followed  at  a  r^peet- 
ful  distance  those  of  Boston  and  New  York.  T%e 
intelligenoe  received  ou  the  26th  current  by  the 
Arabia,  leaves  no  doubt  that  all  the  banks  ol  the 
Union  are  gone.  This  general  stoppage  is  not  the 
result  of  a  sudden  panic,  for  the  iMnkers  bave  had 
six  months  to  consider  the  exigency.  It  does  not 
resemble  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
in  this  country  by  the  Government  which  was 
adopted  in  1847,  and  may  be  repealed  in  1857,  for 
that  only  concerns  those  laws  by  which  arti- 
ficial security  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  for  the 
payment  of  bullion,  and  leaves  ,the  bankers  re- 
sponsible still  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes. 
The  suspension  in  the  United  States  is  the  act  of 
the  bankers,  and  resembles  an  act  of  insolvency. 

Several  failures  have  occurred  during  the  weeL 
The  responsibilities  of  one  firm,  Thornton, 
Huggins,  Ward,  and  Co.,  amount,  it  is  said,  to 
nearly  one  million  sterling,  and  of  thmr  assets, 
half  a  million  are  in  bills  on  the  United  States. 
Some  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood  present 
an  aggregrate  of  nearly  two  millions,  without  par- 
ticularly noticing  firms  of  minor  importanes 
brought  down  in  consequence  of  others,  whow 
liabilities  must  amount  to  a  large  sum.  Every 
house  at  all  connected  with  America,  no  matter 
how  remote  or  indirect  the  connexion  may  be, 
suffers  more  or  less  by  the  crisis ;  and  the  late 
events  must  try  all  but  those  possessed  of  large 
resources  independent  of  business.    . 

The  multitude  of  failures  amon^  mercaQlile 
houses  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  is  unprecedented. 
With  the  example  of  bankers  before  them  com- 
mercial houses  close  their  doors  rapidly.  The 
losses  to  this  country  vrill  be  extremely  severe ; 
and  all  the  measures  that  can  be  possibly  taken 
here  will  not  prevent  the  exportation  of  btdlion  to 
pay  for  com  and  cotton,  which  may  be  obtained  at 
a  low  rate. 

The  commercial  panic  in  the  United  States  can- 
not be  traced  to  any  other  causes  than  the  great 
expansion  of  the  railway  system  ;  and  the  extrar^- 
gaoce  of  the  mercaniile  body  in  alUheir  business  and 
personal  arrangements.  The  former  is  the  larger 
cause ;  but  the  republican  simplicity  of  the  West 
for  many  years  has  been  a  very  strange  article. 

As  for  the  canals,  docks,  harbours,  and  railvaja 
of  the  Union,  their  shares  are  held  here  to  the 
extent  of  one  huddred  millions  sterling,  and  the 
value  of  the  whole  is  not  at  present  twenty  fire 
millions.    The  difference  is  lost  in  the  meaotiipe. 
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The  present  high  rate  of  monej  here  is  likely 
to  be  continued  or  increased.  The  number  of 
failures  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  and  other 
manufacturing  towns  are  considerable  and  serious. 

P0ME8IIC. 

Tne  Lirerpool  Borough  Bank  Company  hare 
closed  their  doors,  and  will  be  wound  up.  Their 
paid-up  capital  is  one  million.  The  reserve  fund 
exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  their 
depoaits  are  three  millions. 

The  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  has  been  pressed 
seriously  by  hea?y  losses,  but  will  keep  open. 
Its  capital  is  said  to  be  one  and  a  half 
millions  paid ;  its  deposits  are  supposed  to  be  six 
millionSy  and  its  losses  at  present  one  half  a 
million.  It  will  be  supported  by  all  the  other 
Scotch  banks  to  prevent  a  run  ;  and  although  the 
London  papers  say  that  it  will  be  wound  up,  yet 
we  believe  that  will  not  be  done,  as  the  business 
has  been  emmently  profitable  for  many  years ;  and 
its  shareholders  are  said  to  be  worth  five  to  six 
millioos. 

Short  time  prevails   in  the  manufacturing  dis- 


tricts, with  want  of  employment  even  for  short 
time,  and  fears  for  a  bad  winter. 

The  corn  markets  continue  to  fall  slowly,  al- 
though wheat  is  still  five  shillings  and  sixpence 
above  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel's  estimate,  twelve 
years  since,  of  fair  prices. 

Great  floods  have  occurred  in  France  and  Italy, 
greater  and  more  mischievous  than  in  our  own 
land ;  although  here  they  have  been  productive  of 
serious  consequences. 

The  coroner  of  Middlesex  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  present  week,  by  rather  approving  of 
pugilistic  contests,  as  a  fair  and  friendly  way  of 
settling  quarrels ;  upon  an  inquest  into  the  cause 
of  one  )nan*s  death,  who  was  killed  in  one  of  these 
fights.  Nevertheless  a  punch  on  the  head  that 
kills  a  man  is  not  a  very  friendly  act. 

The  Waterloo  Bridge  mystery  remains  undis- 
covered, but  illustrated  publications  appear,  with 
woodcuts  of  the  circumstances,  bad  in  character 
and  taste,  but  not  worse  than  a  more  costly  work 
of  art  representing  the  massacre  in  Cawnpore. 
The  hitter  might  have  beeA  deUyed  until  the  sub- 
ject became  historicaL 
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Tie  Hisiary  of  the  Waetory  Movement.  By  Alfred. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Pp.  313. 
HiSTOBT  is  written  always  for  the  sake  of  the 
writer's  reputation  long  after  he  has  passed  away ; 
whenever  history  if  written,  that  will  answer  in 
the  fature  any  better  purpose  than  that  of  the 
proTcrbial  "old  almanac.**  Of  course,  there  are 
often  productions  which  claim  the  dignified  name 
of  history,  and  which  possess  no  claim  to  it,  save 
that  conferred  by  the  printers.  It  is  rarely, 
ind^d,  that  we  meet  a  case  in  which  a  book, 
faithfully  chronicling  what  else  had  remained  un- 
chronicled,  which  must  serve  in  the  present  and  in 
the  future,  a  good  and  useful  purpose ;  which  is 
accurate  without  dogmatism,  and  clever  without 
pretension,  and  the  writer  of  which,  nevertheless, 
elects  to  keep  his  name  back  from  the  public. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  book  now 
under  notice ;  and  it  is  not  any  lack  of  admiration 
for  the  autbor*s  plan,  or  its  execution,  which 
prevents  us  from  doing  more  than  referring  to  a 
few  of  its  salient  passages. 

The  picture  ef  English  country  life  previous  to 
the  general  iirtroduction  of  the  factory  system  is 
painted  evidtetly  by  one  whose  nature  is  genial, 
and  the  passage  itself  might  well  lead  one  who, 
now  mixed  u|>  in  the  turmoil  of  overbusy  life,  has 
not  lost  all  rec(^ctions  of  antecedent  happiness— 
for  such  it  was — to  read  on  however  dry  or  repul- 
f  ire  might  be  the  title  or  scope  of  the  volume : — 


With  rack  testimony  before  oi,  we  nay  taiely  tifinii  tM 
oonvenient  plenty  wa*  at  that  time  the  lot  of  the  laboaring 
population  of  EngUmd.  Not  anyone  who  has  profited  by 
the  conversations  of  the  aged  of  both  sexes,  thtf  Istest  links 
in  the  chain  of  generations  serving  to  bind  together  the  past 
and  the  present  will  fail  to  reoal  the  **  Qoodmen  and  Notable 
Housewives**  as  life-like  as  memory  can  do ;  the  Others  and 
mothers  of  inch  he  will  associate  with  thrift  and  comfort. 
**  The  spinning  whael,*'  which  was  forced  from  the  cottages 
in  all  districts,  becau^  of  the  mechanical  inventions  referred 
to,  wss  neither  offensive  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear,  its  motion, 
when  in  use  was  distinctinotly  visible,  and  its  sound  not  un- 
pleasant. The  employment  of  spinning  with  the  wheel  wu 
not  opposed  to  the  agreeable  exercise  of  conversation,  it  was 
not  injurious  to  health  ;  to  the  housewife  it  constituted  a 
constant  and  profitable  exercise.  Snch  domestic  employ- 
ment was  fiivorable  to  the  promotion  of  parental  authority 
and  filial  obedience,  and  to  the  growth  of  all  the  domestic 
sympathies.  The  gradual  acquirements  of  habits  of  industry 
by  children  so  situated  was  not  inoonsistant  with  the  heaUk' 
fyifiUatwet  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Under  such  social 
arrangements,  the  pastor  had  a  ready  access  to  his  flock ;  by 
his  visits  devotional  feelings  and  moral  habits  were  en- 
couraged. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  latter  are  not  so  totallj 
swept  away  by  the  battle  for  bread  as  some  arc  apt 
to  assume.  In  the  great  manufacturing  districts 
of  Scotland,  there  are  abundant  opportunities  of 
judging  whether  or  not  such  be  the  case;  and  how 
the  employment  snd  therefore  habits  of  the  people 
become  clianged  by  the  march  of  events,  from  the 
picture  just  drawn  to  what  they  now  see  around 
them,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe.   The 
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period   embraced   bj  ibe  cbaoge  now   nambers 
serentj-seven-jears. 

About  the  year  17S0,'cotton  factoriM  were  introdoccd  into 
the  wc»t  of  Scotland.  In  17*^^,  Mr.  Dale,  a  Gla^j^ow  roauu- 
ladorer,  ettabliihed  a  cotton  mill  near  the  f«lU  of  the  Clyde, 
in  the  coonty  of  Lanark.  To  fonnd  a  factory  was  then  far 
from  an  eaMy  task.  The  bbuuring  popnlation  of  Scotland 
hariog  beeu  aocQstomed  to  comfort,  traditionally  and  by 
habit  to  peraonal  freedom,  refuned  to  enter  the  cotton  mill*. 
Cloae  confinement  and  long  hoart  of  laboor,  were,  by  the 
Tatt  majority  of  working  men  and  their  iamilirt,  detested. 
Water-power  waa,  im  thoae  days,  to  the  founder  of  a  fiwtory, 
a  eondition  of  primary  moment.  The  banks  of  the  river 
Clyde,  now  constitatinj;  one  of  the  most  populont  and  best 
known  districts  in  Scotland,  contained,  in  17S4,  rainy  a 
rugged  path,  seldom  trod  by  the  foot  of  a  stranger,  and  lead- 
ing to  sequestered  nooks,  hidden  from  ihe  common  gnze. 
In  one  of  thcae  retired  corners  was  built  Mr.  Dale*s  cotton 
faatory.  Mr.  Dale  appl  cd  to  the  managers  of  charities,  and 
the  parish  authorities  of  Kdiiiburgh,  for  a  supply  of  children. 
The  application  was  successful,  and  the  children  under  Mr. 
Dale*s  control  ultimately  numbered  five  hundred.  Mr.  Dale, 
in  exchange  for  the  services  of  these  children,  undertook  to 
feed,  lodge,  and  clothe  them.  It  has  been  our  lot  to  know 
two  women,  who  in  early  life,  had  been  Mr.  Dale's  appren- 
tices. On  the  authority  of  these  witnesses,  Mr.  Dale  was  a 
man  of  benevolent  disposition,  seldom  visited  his  factories ; 
when  he  did,  it  was  remarked  that  **  things  were  put  in 
better  order,**  and  he  sometimes  brought  the  children  little 
presents,  and  was  at  heart  the  friend  of  his  workpeople.  By 
way  of  encouragement  to  his  settlers.  Mr. Dale  caused  houses 
to  be  built  at  New  Lanark  Mills,  and  let  them  at  very  low 
■  rents  ;'  but  so  great  was  the  aversion  of  the  Scotch  peasantry 
to  the  then  novel  system  of  working  in  factories,  that  very 
few,  not  being  houseless  and  friendless,  would  accept  of  house 
accommodation  from  Mr.  Dale  on  the  lowest  possible  terms. 
The  ages  of  the  children  when  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Dale  were 
from  five  to  eight }  the  period  of  apprenticeship  from  seven 
to  nine  years ;  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  factory  from  six  in 
the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Dale's  was  one 
of  the  most  humanely  conducted  fsctories  in  the  empire  ;  ho. 
was  known  as  one  of  the  most  spirited,  enterprising,  and 
benevolent  men  of  his  age. 

Of  Mr.  Oastler,  the  sketch  drawn  by  the  author, 
in  alluding  to  that  gentleman's  exertions,  on  behalf 
of  ibe  factory  workers,  is  flattering  enough,  and 
written  with  tbe  zeal  of  a  fellow  worker,  if  net  an 
enthusiast. 

Mr.  Oastler  had  then,  from  his  father,  a  reputation  for 
generous  sympathies  and  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs. 
Mr.  Oastler  is  well  known  as  an  apt,  ready,  and  poweiful 
political  writer,  having  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  faculty  of 
expressing  his  opinions  with  clearness  and  force  on  any  sub- 
ject to  which  he  has  directed  his  attention ;  his  experience 
of  English  society  has  been  varied  and  extensive ;  his  public 
letters  and  essays  are  more  remarkable  for  keen  observation 
and  prescience  of  mind,  than  for  book  le.irDing  and  scholarly 
polish.  Ue  is  a  bold,  correct,  and  eloquent  speaker,  and 
was  by  the  late  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett  justly  designated  "  a 
natural  and  gifted  orator.**  His  appearance  is  manly  and 
commanding,  his  voice  powerful,  his  enunciation  distinct, 
his  matter  and  manner  English  throughout.  Mr.  Oastler's 
success  as  an  orator  has  not  been  effected  by  startling  con- 
trasts, or  existing  novelties ;  it  is  his  rule  to  speak  light  on 
the  things  which  his  hearers  themselves  do  know ;  few  have 
equalled  him  in  a  statement  of  facts  in  plain  words, appealing 
directly  to  the  understanding,  or  giving  home  thrusts  by  the 
daring  use  of  an  opponent's  admissions  in  arguments.  Mr. 
Oastler  has  oftentimes  made  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  to  glow,  tremble  and  weep,  because  of  the  force  of 
homely  words,  expressed  with  feeliog  and  earnestness.  When 
assailed  by  formidable  opposition,  he  rises  to  the  highest 


pitch  of  kindled  euer^,  there  is  then  ia  hit  maiMr  i 

"  touch  me  not**  air  which  has  often  proved  appaliog  to  ma 
not  deficient  in  moral  courage.  He  is  a  man  of  keen  seasi- 
bilities,  generous  sympathies,  strong  attachoMots,  and  un- 
tiring perseverance.  When  he  entered  the  field  of  reiigious, 
social,  and  political  controversy,  as  an  advocate  of  the  claims 
of  the  factory  workers  to  legisUtive  proleditm,  be  was  is 
the  prime  of  manhood,  a  respected,  honoared,  mad  iufiaeatiai 
citixen  of  the  West  Riding  of  his  own  Dative  TorksKirc. 
He  is  remarkable  for  his  simple  habits,  and  his  foodoess  of 
little  children,  whoae  society  he  cultivates  and  eBJo}s.  U'n 
pleasures  are  thoee  of  tbe  fireside  and  the  garden,  aod  in  the 
home  circle  of  every  house  he  visits,  his  name  is  a  hoasehold 
word. 

Of  Mr.  Sadler,  another  labourer  in  the  same 
field,  the  author  is  scarcely  less  laudatory. 

He  firmly  believed  it  to  be  an  ordination  of  Providcaee, 
tliat  the  poor  shall  never  cense  out  of  the  land;  that  reli- 
gion, justice  and  humanity  ooncorded  in  enforcing  the  aeeet- 
sity  and  wisdom  of  a  permanent,  legal,  and  ample  provisioa 
for  their  wants.  In  the  estimation  of  Sadler,  to  laboar  was 
the  law  of  life,  and  the  business  of  philosophers ;  raecbaai- 
cians  and  statesmen  were  to  discover  how  lile*8  bardess 
should  be  lightened,  and  its  enjoyments  increased  for  afi,  ia 
proportion  as  man*s  control  over  the  materials  of  the  earth 
increased ;  that  the  nearest  approach  to  the  wtUlemmm  wis  to 
bo  fonnd  in  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  portioos  of  the 
community.  In  him  a  love  o(  the  truth  was  paraMooat  to 
every  other  consideration— he  never  feared  to  tread  wher- 
ever his  principles  might  direct.  Such  a  leader  ia  Farba- 
meat  could  not  fail  to  give  moral  weight  and  dignity  to  an^ 
cause  with  which  his  heart  was  identified.  He  might  not, 
like  Brougham,  defy  a  senate  with  a  sneer;  or,  like  0*Coa 
nell,  frown  with  oontempt  on  an  opposition  ;  nor,  like  Fed 
win  by  strategy  what  he  could  not  gain  by  opennsas.  Like 
many  men  of  genius,  Sadlet  was  sensitive  to  exeeaa ;  his 
gentle  nature  bat  ill  fitted  him  to  withstand  the  ridieale  and 
buffoonery  unhappily  associated  with  political  strife  (aad 
with  which  he,  more  than  other  public  men,  was  aasailei). 
He  was  too  candid  to  be  crafty;  more  a  student  than  a 
party  politician;  though  called  a  Tory,  he  was,  properij 
apeaking,  of  no  party — he  was  of  the  nation. 

The  Re?.  Mr.  Stephens,  another  friend  aad 
atruggler  on  behalf  of  the  toiling  masses,  ia  men- 
tioned with  a  degree  of  respect  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  tell  young  men  now  few  in  his  own 
day  would  ha?e  set  down  as  exaggerated. 

The  centre  of  Mr.  StepheM*s  Ubonrs  was  Aaktoa-vader* 
Line,  and  district.  In  183S  and  1839,  he  travelled  from  tha 
Tyne  to  the  Thames  as  occasion  required,  and  preached  t 
the  open  air,  sometimes  thrice  on  a  Sunday,  to  andienee 
numbering  from  five  to  twenty  thousand,  speaking  at  eadi 
service  from  one  to  three  hours,  travelling  during  the  wetk 
and  attending  public  meetings,  at  which  he  was  the  leading 
orator.  It  was  calculated  by  Dr.  Franklin,  that  Whitfidd. 
the  greatest  out-of-doors  travelling  preacher  of  his  day,  might 
be  clearly  understood  in  the  open  air  by  20,000  persons. 
Mr.  Stephens  has  been  distinctly  heard,  on  several  occasiocs, 
by  as  great  a  number.  The  sources  of  his  influence  as  a 
political  preacher  were  various.  He  was  an  orator,  a 
logician,  and  knew  how  to  appeal  to  the  affloetioos  of  the 
poor.  It  was  his  habit  to  raise  himself,  step  by  step,  to  an 
attitade  of  reasoning  which  all  could  see  ;  he  wouU  then 
strike  out  in  bold  and  homely  Saxon  against  his  opponents ; 
depict  in  thrilling  words  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed,  and 
having  pointed  to  the  victims,  he  would  appeal  to  the  affee- 
tions  of  the  heart,  asking,  **If  the  poor  had  not  feeHoga. 
sympathies,  and  love  for  their  kind  and  country  F*  Mr. 
Stephens  was  never  more  thoroughly  "  at  home"  than  when 
talking  of  the  gamlK»ls  of  children,  the  affections  of  mothers, 
the  duties  of  manhood;  by  appealing  to  the  inneraMist 
workings  ol  the  hearts  of  each,  he  concentrated  the  sysspa- 
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thict  of  all.  He  rtouTed  power  from,  at  well  as  gave  force, 
to  the  thoatandt  of  haman  beiogi,  to  whose  hearts  his  words 
were  welcome  messenger*  of  reproof  and  hope.  This  is  the 
case  with  everj  reallj  popdar  speaker ;  heooe  the  failure  of 
the  best  possible  reports  of  speeches  to  eooTej  the  electric 
inilaeiiee  which  bound  aodience  and  orator. 

If  oar  author  is  indiscriminaiing  in  his  admira- 
tion of  those  who  devoted  themselves  with  a  single 
purpose  to  the  factory  movement,  there  are  pas- 
sages which  show  that  he  was  a  keen  preceptor  of 
the  character  of  the  public  men  of  the  period. 
Without  going  the  length  of  agreeing  with  him  in 
all  he  urges  respecting  the  subject  of  the  subjoined 
extract,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general 
views  expressed  of  the  man  and  **  the  position,'*  are 
truthful. 

Mr.  O'Connor  had  been  reared  in  the  school  of  Irish  agi- 
tatioD,  and  possessed  that  floating  recklessness,  which  is,  in 
part,  inseparable  from  a  political  agitator  ;  fed  by  the  erents 
of  the  hoar,  ho  was  ambitious  of  popalurity,  and  not  scnipn- 
lons  as  to  the  tacrifices  he  made  for  its  attainment.  In 
passing,  it  is  but  just  to  obsenre  that  Mr.  O'Connor^s  intellect 
and  stores  of  knowledge,  did  not  improve  with  Iiis  years. 
When  first  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  checked  by  men 
,  at  least  hia  equals  in  talent  and  knowledge ;  and  he  had  re. 
gard  for  his  standing  as  a  politician  and  a  gentleman.  When 
he  beeame  the  popnUr  leader  of  working-men,  his  popularity 
gave  him  the  choice  of  his  colleagues,  who  were  with  rare 
esceptions,  sobservient  to  his  desires,  and  to  none  was  his 
absolntion  more  injurious  than  to  himself,  for  not  any  man 
itood  more  in  need  of  that  kind  of  training  which  conflict 
with  equals  and  superiors  can  alone  give.  When  Mr. 
0*CoDnor  entered  on  English  sgitation,  he  was  far  from 
being  a  vulgar  demagogue;  he  was  among  the  last  of  that 
dau  of  Irish  orators  who  made  agitation  a  business  and 
hatred  of  English  government  a  profession ;  he  profMsed 
that  kind  of  oratorical  talent  necessary  for  successful  plat- 
form speech  making,  and  he  seemed  to  rely  on  it  to  serve  him 
00  all  occasions,  and  for  all  pnrposes ;  as  a  writer  he  was 
irregular  and  diffuse,  but  strong  in  denunciation,  which,  with 
his  readers,  was  the  principal  commodity  in  demand.  He 
was  frank  and  bold,  and  under  better  training  than  an  anti- 
tithe  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  a  desultory  political  warfare 
in  EsglaBd,  might  have  been  in  Parliament  a  man  of  mark ; 
to  eoaaiderable  talent  and  flue  physical  power,  be  inherited 
from  his  fiither,  a  manly  generosity  of  heart.  In  1829, 
that  political  agitation  of  which  Mr.  O'Connor  was  the 
head,  was  the  terror  of  the  Melbonme  administration,  and 
the  abaorbent  of  a  deeply  seated  discontent. 

The  best  of  the  pen  and  ink  shetches  of  factory 
workers*  friends  whic]i  we  shall  notice  is  that  of 
Mr.  Ferrand. 

Mr.  Perrand's  life  has  been  spent  in  the  heart  of  a  menu' 
fsctaring  district,  he  has  consequently  witnessed  some  of  the 
changes  which  have  operated  on  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes ;  his  fine  property,  Harden  Orange,  is  close  to  Bing- 
Icy,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  West  Riding.  The  hand-loom 
weavers  and  wool-combers  of  former  days  stood  high  as 
regarded  wages,  comfort,  and  morals.  It  is  universally 
admitted,  that  the  first  effects  of  the  rapid  improvement  and 
unregulated  introduction  of  machinery  are  injurious  to  Uie 
interests  of  those  cUsses  whose  labour  is  thereby  supplanted. 
Mr.  Ferrand  has  witnessed  the  demoralisation  of  two  numerous 
dirisions  of  the  army  of  industry,  who,  in  the  language  of 
modem  statesmen,  have  been  engaged  "  in  a  hopeless  compe- 
tition against  machinery  i*  so  impressed  was  his  mind  with 
the  results,  that  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  begged  of  the  legislature  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
effects  of  the  unregulated  introduction  and  use  of  machinery 
oa  the  condition  of  the  working  men. 


The  battle  of  that  gentleman  with  the  manufac- 
turers, or  econombts,  as  they  called  themselves,  was 
certainly  fierce ;  and  wiiether  the  cause  he  advocated 
ultimately  gained  or  lost  by  the  outspokenness  of 
ils  champion  is  a  question  of  some  slight  difficulty. 
•*Too  decided  to  be  obedient"  may  mean  what 
common  people  call  impracticable. 

He  has  been,  all  his  public  life,  in  antagonism  against  a 
very  energetic  and  powerful  body  in  the  state,  the  free-trade 
political  economists.  It  has  been  his  habit,  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  to  denounce  the  frauds  of  manufaetnrers,  and  he 
has  the  honour  of  giring  to  the  press  of  the  age  a  new 
phrase ;  he  was  the  first,  in  parliament,  to  designate  that  kind 
of  woven  fabric,  made  of  old  rngs,  separated  by  a  machine, 
remade  into  cloth  and  sold  as  nc^  "  devirs  dust  cloth,"  the 
name  of  the  tearing  machine  being  "  the  devil.**  His  denun- 
ciations of  dishonest  trading  have  been  fierce  and  full-spoken, 
and  made  him  many  enemies;  had  these  denunciations 
received  the  altention  they  deserved  in  IS*^!",  England, 
in  1854,  would  have  been  spared  the  shame  and  sorrow 
of  her  soldiers  having  been  in  rags  in  the  Crimea,  and  their 
having  had  tools  nseless  fur  the  purposes  of  war,  grievously 
for  their  own  and  their  conntries  loss,  and  notoriously  for  the 
gain  of  the  enemy.  Mr>  Ferrand  has  enjoyed  at  various 
periods  of  his  political  career  the  support  of  vast  numbers  of 
working  men.  In  pariiament  he  was  too  decided  in  his  views 
to  be  an  obedient  partisan,  and  his  error,  in  a  partisan  sense, 
and  in  no  other,  seems  to  have  been  that  he  loved  plain 
speaking  **  not  wisely,  but  too  well.** 

In  his  preface  the  author  shadows  forth  hia 
design  as  that  of  giving  in  a  condensed  form  the 
history  of  the  factory  movement,  with  a  view 
especially  to  the  vindication  of  the  character  oi 
some  of  those  public  men  who  took  a  part  in  it. 
But  he  has  done  more ;  he  has  brought  into  pro- 
minence opinions  and  sentiments  on  the  great 
questions  of  labour,  capital,  and  machinery  which 
might  not  easily  be  otherwise  agaiu  ventilated.  He 
has  done  so  with  good  intention  and  attractively, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  body  of  the  work 
which,  in  our  opinion,  warrants  the  blank  instead 
of  signature. 


Thomdale;  or  the  Conflict  of  Opinions,  By  William 

South.     1  Vol  p.  584.     Edinburgh :  W.  BUck- 

wood  and  Sons. 

Mr.  South  has  produced  a  volume  in  this 
instance  for  careful  study.  He  makes  the  person- 
ages introduced  in  the  notes  of  Thomdale  grapple 
with  almost  every  subject  of  morals  and  nearly 
every  phase  of  faith.  The  author  has  treated  these 
topics  in  a  manner  that  will  interest  those  who  sit 
down  and  read  carefully.  He  has  guided  through 
them  all  some  threads  of  a  curious  story.  The 
life  and  death  of  a  dreamy  student,  Thomdale ; 
who  was  born  unfortunately  without  the  usual 
incitements  to  exertion ;  and  so  he  passed  frotn  his 
birth  in  England  to  his  death  in  Italy  in  a  perpetual 
dream. 

We  could  uot  attempt  in  an  incidental  notice  of 
this  character  to  follow  the  author  through  all 
his  statements  of  opinions,  .or  to  do  more  than 
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iodioaie  ibat  tlie  Tolnme  will  repay  its  readers. 
There  are  opinions  and  truths  stated  more  clearlj, 
illustrated  more  forcibly  than  we  bare  seen  them 
formerly,  and  e? en  the  errors  of  the  reasoners  are 
sometimes  put  in  such  captinng  language  that 
they  appear  not  to  be  errors. 

Mr.  Thomdale,  as  it  seems  to  us,  being  sup- 
posed to  take  the  correct  side,  looks  upon  the 
shoemaker's  faith  as  something  that  giTes  him 
happiness  in  the  gutter :  neutralises  the  splashing 
from  carriage-wheels,  and  confers  CTcn  on  this 
child  of  faith  an  air  of  selfishness,  as  if  he  thought 
of  carriage  people  in  this  way — only  wait  until  I 
am  o?er  Jordan,  and  I  shall  be  your  superior  in 
another  state  of  being ;  and  Mr.  Thomdale,  bene- 
Tolent  man,  would  not  disturb  this  faith,  nor  take 
an  atom  from  it,  as  he  would  not  disturb  any  other 
fancy  that  any  other  person  might  cherish  in  the 
world.  We  dislike  this  mode  of  stating  the 
matter,  which  brings  faith  and  fantasy  to  nearly 
the  same  lerel ;  but  the  work  is  designed  obvi- 
ously for  a  studious  dass,  who  can  deal  with  these 
topics  as  they  read :  accept,  and  reject,  and  weigh 
as  they  think. 

My  dear  CUrence,  I  beg  of  jo%  to  reooKniae  this  timple 
truth — which  those  who  talk  nnch  about  benerolence  forget 
—that  the  great  labatantial  pleatnre  of  life  U  neeeMahly 
efort/or  tmntif.  My  dear  Clarence,  we  dooH  want  yoar 
philaathropy — this  working  painfally  for  the  general  good. 
The  philanthropic  end  is  brought  about  in  a  far  more  genial 
manner ;  and  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  our 
Silter  Shilling.  Each  man  has  all  the  keen  enduring  plea- 
tares  of  selftshoeas— ol  streanons  effort  for  himself  and  for 
his  fiuDDily — whilst  working  out  the  rery  objecU  of  benero- 
lence.  For  yoar  benerolent  sentiment,  whatever  you  may 
think  of  it,  is,  after  all,  a  Tery  weak  and  mawkish  bnsineu, 
when  set  side  by  side  by  the  genuine  striving  after  self- 
•dTanoemeot.  The  first  passioa  of  all  organic  nature  is  what 
ve  are  pleased  to  call  selfish ;  the  sympathetic  and  the  bene- 
volent are  beautiful  creations,  but  are  feeble  in  comparison, 
like  reflected  light. 

Suppose  a  traveller,  knowing  nothing  of  this  subtle  **  dr- 
eulating  medium,**  should  come — say  from  the  moon,  if  you 
will,  for  we  must  go  far  to  fetch  so  unsophisticated  a  crea- 
ture— suppose  a  traveller,  ignorant  of  the  subtle  operation  of 
the  Silver   Shilliog,  should  visit  our  ^reat  cities,  what  a 
benevolent,  what  an  angelic  race  he  would  take  us  for  I 
Down  comes  the  rain — if  he  should  happen  to  alight  in 
London,  and  be  plodding  through  its  endless  streets — pelt- 
ing, pitiless,  drenching  the  pedestrian  to  the  skin.     Every 
one  flies  foi  shelder.    But  the  rain  pursues  them.    What 
are  the  delicate  and  the  infirm  to  do  P  —this  lady  all  ele- 
gance P    Even  yonder  dandy  you  pity  in  his  all  too  perme- 
able attire.    But  no !  every  one  does   not  fly.     Here  are 
men  of  heroic  mould,  heroic  garments,  cased  to  the  throat 
in  capes  of  oilskin,  who  take  their  stand  with  horse  and 
coverad  carriage,  ready  and   solicitous  to  bear  off  whom- 
soever wishes,  safe  and  dry  to  his  own  home.     Heroic  men ! 
they  even  come  forth  in  greater  numbers  as  the  showtr 
threatened.     What  company   of  saints  ever  performed   so 
acceptable  a  service  P     Our  traveller  roust  indeed  have 
visited  other  planets,  if  he  ever  met  with  such  ready,  constant, 
serviceable  saints  as  those^who,  nevertheless,  are  not  re- 
puted to  be  saints  at  all. 

There  is  no  end  of  the  heroism  he  would  see  displayed  in 
London.  JSere  is  a  scavenger,  up  to  his  knees  in  liquid 
mud,  shovelling  the  pestiferous  mass  into  a  huge  cart ; 
himself  all  mud,  that  others  may  t^o  dean;  and  most  un- 
savoury, that  others  may  breathe  fresh  air.  Greater  self- 
denial  can  no  man  show— a  more  trying  martyrdom  no  man 


endure.  Our  tnveller,  oomiug  from  the  mods,  wW, 
doubtless,  all  is  done  (or  honour  and  the  public  good,  loob 
eagerly  for  the  **  order  of  merit,**  which  surely  must  W 
glittering  round  the  neck  of  this  burly  phiUothropiaL  la 
his  enthusiasm,  he  periisps  snatches  some  moonshine  of  th» 
description  from  his  own  neck,  and,  stretching  from  tU 
pavement,  seeks  to  hang  it  on  the  bosom  of  his  bero.  Qote 
unneoessary.  The  silver  medal  in  his  breeches*  podcet  bs 
done  it  all. 

How  would  Utopia  ever  get  its  scavenger?  Is  tlMie  ssf 
way  of  feeding  and  rearing  a  man  at  the  public  espaase,  bf 
which  one  ooaM  devdope  him  into  a  scavenger  P  What  mrt 
of  bee- breads  I  wonder,  would  convert  an  ordinrry  worker,  is 
our  human  hive,  into  so  remarkable  a  *  busy  bee/*  oae  dm 
abnormal  an  industry  P  My  notion  is,  that  withoat  the  SQm 
Shilling  one  must  go  back  to  the  ditys  of  the  captive  vA 
the  scourge — back  to  those  tinMS  when  naliona  waned  wuk 
nations,  and  stole  each  other,  and  so  got  their  aoavengeniai 
the  like. 

These  men  of  heroic  lives,  these  huge  coal-heavers,  ssi 
those  who  dive  into  sewers,  or  work  in  the  dark  bowch  ef 
the  earth,  what  collie,  or  what  pious  institvtaona,  rued 
these  selfdevoted  P     The  ale-house   rears  them  ;  gia  tai 
porter  inspire  them ;  their  speech  is  very  mde ;  very  little 
tenderness  or  sentiment  of  any  kind  will  yoa  get  Cnooi  thtt 
paviour,  pounding  with  his  huge  pestle  those  granite  bloeb; 
— I  am  afraid  he  woald  pound  your  ribs,  if  thej  wcse  waitt 
hb  pestle,  with  almost  as  little  remorse.    But  aee  irfaat  thef 
do.    What  are  systeiM  of  phik)aophy,  or  systems  of  thedagf ,  | 
your  institutions,  and  your  churehea,  to  what  these  raie   i 
men  effect — what  only  such  men  eomU  aocompliah  P  Adnire 
with  me  how  the  magic  of  the  Silver   ShIUiug  has  coo-   | 
strained  such  men  to  the  severest  works  of  patriotism  vd   | 
phiUnthropy. 

There  would  be  no  ead  to  the  as'onishmeat  of  oar  mooa- 
born  traveller.  Have  you  a  want  P  Have  yoa  a  whin  ? 
Down  every  street  foawaader,  what  kind  aolidtwde  to  gratify 
it  I  SUk,  and  gold,  aad  jewels,  and  bUad  serviees  to  ofa 
them,  and  smiling  at  yoa  as  you  earry  them  away.  I  kao* 
not  whether  his  astonishaMut  would  be  greater  at  all  this 
practical  philaathropy,  or  on  the  discovery  of  that  beaatifd 
invention  of  the  Silver  Shilling,  by  which  it  ii  all  brought 
about. 

The  following  cynical  rendering  of  a  great  ftek 
which  we  do  not  like  to  have  so  broadlj  stated 
becanse,  perhaps,  it  concerns  all  of  ns  a  little,  wil 
show  the  author's  mode  of  treating  his  subfeetsl 
and  his  stjle.  It  is  an  agreeable  specimen  of  the 
work : — 

I  stand  here  the  advocate  for  the  world  as  it  is,  aad  oar 
faiths  as  they  are.  Eor  the  worU  as  it  is,  with  its  igaoraat 
multitudes,  and  its  wiser  fisw — with  its  passions  of  hate  aad 
of  love.  Its  gnefs,  it  consolations,  its  truths,  its  errors,  aai 
above  all,  its  great  religious  faiths,  whidi  are  rooted  ia  thi 
sorrows  and  the  wrongs  of  men.  I  do  not  ask  if  these  sre 
true,  enough  for  me  that  they  are  here.  Even  yoar  Utopisa 
dreams,  if  T.  saw  that  they  made  ten  men  happy,  shoaU 
have  a  pUoe  in  the  catalogue.  I  like  this  wild  world.  I 
like  the  sinner,  I  like  the  saint ;  I  like  its  uproarioos  yooih, 
and  its  penitent  old  age.  Nor  am  I  overmeeh  distresisd 
about  the  miseries  of  life.  Every  creature  grows  to  its 
drcumstauces ;  the  fur  grows  rough,  and  the  dimatc 
roughens.  This  marvellous  force  of  habit  is  a  provisioa 
against  all  fortunes  or  misfortunes.  I  have  tried  it.  I-^ 
Baron  Yon  Seckendorf— have  lived  in  a  garretkOa  a  horriag. 
Not  agreeable.  But  the  second  herring  waa  very  savoar;, 
and  vastly  welcome. 

I  certainly  would  not  pillage  him  of  any  faith  he  wmj 
possess.  There  is  a  spectacle  I  have  witnrmsd  ia  the 
streets  of  London  that  I  like  still  better  than  the  pictBre  of 
your  bUck-ooated  and  tight  buttoned  dtiaen.  Ia  a  woodm 
stall  or  shed  that  opens  on  a  levd  with  the  damp  pavsmsal, 
there  sits  some  industrious  oobUer.    Apparency  he  it  aot 
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iod  Wdl  rewAixled  for  \\h  labonr,  as  he  would  obtain  lome 
'better  and  deaner  abode.  For  though  this  itaU  or  stje  it 
open  to  the  air,  no  corrent  passes  throagh  it,  and  the  most 
rapid  pedestrian  detests  its  thick  and  noxions  atmosphere. 
Toothing  short  of  a  hurrieanc  conld  pnrify  it.  In  this 
^vooden  box,  his  face  on  a* level  with  the  feet  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  onr  cobbler  stitehes  and  hammers  all  day  long. 
Xle  has  the  ceaseless  shuffle  of  feet  before  him  on  the  pate- 
ment;  the  carriage  wheels  in  the  road  beyond  are  liberal  of 
tbeir  noise  and  their  dirt ;  and  I  suppose  he  finds  but  little 
to  soothe  him  in  the  flow  of  that  stream  which  keepp  its  nn- 
fragrant  course  along  the  kennel.  Six  days  in  the  week 
and  moet  hoars  of  the  day,  you  may  see  this  man  with  his 
awl,  and  his  waxed  tliread,  and  his  lapstone,  piercing  and 
kiammering  the  tough  shoe-leather.  That  ceaseless  shuffle 
of  feet,  that  din  of  wheels,  that  flowing  brooklet,  form  the 
scene  in  which  he  constantly  lives. 

No,  not  constantly — not  half  his  time.  I  look  again  into 
xny  cobbler's  stall.  I  see  lying  on  the  bench  beside  him — 
he  can  snatch  a  word  eren  as  he  works — his  **  Pilgrim's 
Progress,*'  or  his  "  Serious  Call,"  or  perhaps  some  deeper 
polemic.  Onr  cobbler,  too,  will  flee  from  the  city  of 
destruction.  That  world  which  despises  or  forgets  his 
existence,  he  too  can  heartily  despise  and  renounce.  Those 
carriages,  with  all  their  paint  and  gilding,  what  are  they  to 
lim  P  They'  are  carrying  fools  to  perdition ;  they  are  rolling 
smoothly  on  that  broad  highway  on  which,  for  iJl  the  world, 
be  would  ftoi  trarel.  All  here  is  wretchedness  and  eon- 
tempt  ;  no  face  smiles  on  him  ;  but  he  will  come  soon  to 
the  borders  of  the  River  Jordan — some  bright  and  flowing 
river  over  which  he  will  pass — and  on  the  other  side  are 
angels  beaming  with  love,  waiting  to  escort  him  where 
"  crowns,  and  teeptres,  and  kingdoms,"  are  but  faint  and 
bewildering  types  of  the  joy  he  will  partake. 

We  admit  the  truth  of  the  silver  shilling,  but 
we  do  not  so  clearly  see  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  following  example  of  good  writing.  The 
first  speaker  mentions  his  own  name,  and  the 
second  is  Thomdale. 


Professor  WiUoiCs  Works,  vol.  10,  containing 
"Recreations  of  Christopher  North,"  vol.  2,* 
inclade  "May  Day,"  "Sacred  Poetry,"  extend- 
ing through  four  chapters;  "Christopher  in  his 
Aviary,"  "Dr.  Kitchener,"  "Soliliquy  on  the 
Seasons,"  and  some  other  articles.  These  selec- 
tions of  the  editor  are  worthy  of  preservation — 
worthy  also  of  perusal,  as  treating  all  of  subjects 
of  interest.  Perhaps  the  roost  important  of  these 
is  "  Sacred  Poetry,''  the  theme  being  one  of  high 
consideration.  The  following  pieces,  "  Christopher 
in  his  Aviary,*'  and  "  Dr.  Kitchener,"  are  lighter 
reading. 

But  sacred  poetry  is  a  subject  of  abiding  in- 
terest, and  the  Professor's  opinions  on  it  will  bear 
reproduction  at  any  time. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing extract  is  as  clearly  demonstrated,  as  forcibly 
felt  in  the  present  day,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Professor.  We  would  it  ,were  otherwise ;  but,  as 
we  cannot  change  facts,  we  copy  the  following 
lines  as  a  friendly  warning  to  many  writers. 

*  Edinburgh :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons, 


People  now-a-days  will  write,  beeatlte  ^ej  see  so  many 
writing ;  the  impulse  comes  from  without,  not  from  within ; 
loud  voices  from  streets  and  squares  in  cities  call  on  them 
to  join  the  throng,  but  the  still,  small  Toioe  that  speaketh 
in  the  penetralia  of  the  spirit  is  mute ;  and  what  also  can 
be  the  result,  but,  in  place  of  the  song  of  a  lark,  or  linnet, 
or  nightingale,  at  the  best  a  concert  of  mocking  birds,  at  the 
worst  an  oratorio  of  ganders  and  bubbleysP 

At  this  particular  juncture  or  crisis,  the  disease  would 
fain  assume  the  symptoms  of  religious  inspiration.  The 
poetaster  are  all  pious — all  smitten  with  sanctity — Christian 
all  over,  and  crossing  and  jostling  in  the  Course  of  Time— 
a«  they  think,  in  the  high  road  to  Heaven  and  immortality. 
Never  was  seen  before  such  a  shameless  set  of  hypocrites. 
Down  on  their  knees  they  fell  in  book-seller's  shops,  and, 
crowned  with  foolscap,  repea^^  to  blue  stockings,  prayers 
addressed  in  doggrel  to  the  Deity  1  They  bandy  about  the 
Bible  as  if  it  weie  an  album. 

The  following  extract  is  but  a  tribute  to  tha^ 
version  of  the  Psalms  with  which  Professor  Wilson 
was  most  intimately  acquainted,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  expressive  and  correct : — 

Words  are  often  as  nnforgetable  u  voiceless  thoughts, 
they  become  very  thoughts  themselves,  and  ffr#  what  they 
represent.  How  many  of  the  simple,  rudely,  but  fervently 
and  beautifully  rhymed  psalms  of  David,  very  part  and 
parcel  of  the  most  spiritual  treasures  of  the  Scottish  peasants* 
being : — 

"  Tlie  Lord's  my  shepherd,  Fli  not  want, 

He  makes  me  down  to  lie 
In  pastures  green :  he  leadeth  me 

The  great  waters  by." 
Thesejfew  lines  sanctify  to  the  thoughtful  shepherd  on  the 
braes  of  every  stream  that  glides  through  the  solitary  placet 
—they  have  often  given  colours  to  the  greensward  beyond 
the  brightness  of  all  herbage  and  of  all  flowers.  Thrice 
hallowdl  is  all  that  poetry  which  makes  us  mortal  creatures 
feel  the  union  which  sub^sts  between  the  book  of  Nature 
and  the  book  of  Life ! 

We  have  always  found  in  these  books  passages  of 
great  beauty  and  utility,  and  as  the  successive 
volumes  have  appeared,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
select  extracts  peculiarly  indicative  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  place  the  sentiments  of  a  distin- 
guished man  before  some  readers,  who,  otherwise 
would  not  see  them  : — 

Nor  yet  will  the  Christian  poet  dwell  in  his  religious 
strains,  though  awhile  he  may  linger  there,  **  and  from  his 
eyelids  wipe  the  tears  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered," 
beside  the  dying  coach  of  Jean  Jacques  Rosseau^  a  cooch 
of  turf  beneath  the  trees — for  he  was  ever  a  lover  of  nature, 
though  he  loved  all  things  living  or  dead,  as  madmen  love. 
His  soul,  whilst  roost  spiritual,  was  sensual  still,  and  with 
tendrils  of  flcah  and  blood  embraced — even  as  it  did  embrace 
the  balm  breathing  form  of  voluptuous  woman^  the  very 
phantoms  of  his  most  ethercalised  imagination.  Vice  stained 
all  his  virtues — as  roses  are  seen  in  some  certain  soils,  and 
beneath  same  certain  skies,  always  to  be  blighted,  and  their 
fairest  petals  to  bear  on  them  something  like  drops  of  blood. 
Over  the  sarfuce  of  the  mirror  of  his  mind,  which  reflected 
so  much  of  the  imagery  of  man  and  nature,  there  was  still 
here  and  there,  in  the  centre  or  round  the  edges,  jost  spots 
that  gave  back  no  image,  and  marred  the  proportion  of  the 
heauty  and  grandeur  that  yet  shone  over  the  rest  of  the 
circle  set  in  the  rich  carved  gold.  His  disturbed,  distracted, 
and  defeated  friendships,  that  all  vanished  in  insane  suspi- 
cions, and  seemed  to  leave  his  soul  as  well  satisfied  in  its 
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fltret  or  ifotmj  foid,  at  veil  at  whM  it  wm  ftUed  vith  airy 
and  glittortBg  fision,  and  all  gone  /or  erer  now.  ThoM 
suMj  thoogfaU  and  fcelingt — to  meUncholy,  yet  still  to  fiur, 
and  lovelj,  and  beantifol— which  like  bright  birds  encaged, 
with  mfled  and  drooping  wings,  were  so  apt  to  soar,  and 
this  mosie  mnte,  that  osed  to  make  the  wide  woods  to  aing, 
were  eonflned  with  the  wires  of  his  jealons  heart — have 
now  all  flown  away,  and  are  at  rest !  Who  sits  beside  the 
wild  and  wondroos  genios,  whose  rafings  entranced  the 
world  ?  Who  wipes  the  death-sweat  from  that  capacious 
forehead,  once  flUed  with  such  a  multitude  of  disordered  but 
aspiring  fancies  P  Who,  that  hn  beloved  air  of  heaven 
fluy  kiss  and  cool  it  for  the  last  time,  Uys  open  the  covering 
that  hides  the  marble  sullenness  of  Rossean's  sin  and 
iorrow-haunted  breast?  One  of  Nature's  least  gifted 
children — to  whose  eyes  neither  earth  nor  heaven  ever 
beamed  with  beauty — to  whose  heart  were  known  but  the 
meanest  charities  of  nature ;  yet,  mean  as  they  were,  how 
much  better  in  such  an  hour  than  all  his  imaginings  most 
magnificent  I  For  had  he  not  suffered  his  own  offspring  to 
pau  away  from  his  eyes,  even  like  the  wood  shadows,  only 
less  beloved  and  less  regretted  P  And  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  prodigality  of  love  and  passion,  which  he  liad  poured  out 
over  the  creations  of  his  ever  distempered  fancy,  let  his 
living  children,  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  disappear  as  paupers 
in  a  chance-governed  world  P  a  world  in  which  neither  pa- 
rental  nor  filial  love  were  more  than  the  names  of  non-enti> 
ties — Father,  Son,  Daughter,  Child,  but  empty  syllables, 
which  philosophy  heeded  not— or  rather  loved  tbem  in  their 
emptiness,  but  despised,  hated,  or  feared  them,  when  for  a 
moment  they  seemed  pregnant  with  a  meaning  from  heaven, 
and  each  in  its  holy  ntteranees  signifying  God  I 

No  great  moral  or  religions  lesson  can  well  be  drawn — or 
aay,  rather,  so  well — from  such  anomalous  death-beds,  as 
from  those  of  common  unbelievers.  To  show,  in  all  its 
divine  power,  the  blessedness  of  the  Christian's  faith,  it 
must  be  compared,  rather  than  contrasted,  with  the  faith  of 
the  best  and  wisest  of  Deists.  The  ascendancy  of  the  hea- 
venly over  the  earthly  will  then  be  apparent — as  apparent 
as  tlie  superior  lustre  of  a  star  to  that  of  a  lighted-np  window 
in  the  night.  For  above  all  things  in  which  the  Christian 
is  happier  than  the  Deist — with  the  latter,  the  life  beyond 
the  grave  is  but  a  dark  hope — to  the  former,  "  immortality 
has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.**  That  difference 
embraoes  the  whole  spirit.  It  may  be  less  felt— less  seen 
when  life  is  quick  and  strong ;  for  this  earthly  life  alone  has 
much  and  many  things  to  embrace  and  enchain  our  being ; 
but  in  death  the  difference  it  as  between  night  and  day. 


TiU  Trttveli  of  Prince  Legion  and  other  Poem*. 
Bj  JoHM  Lb  Oat  Bebbbton.   Londou :  Long- 
man and  Co.    1  fol.  pp.  166. 
Wb   cannot  comprehend   the   object   of   Prince 
Legion — what  he  wants  to  be,  to  do«  or  not  to  do. 


except  that  he  has  adopted  the  Mohamedaa  idea 
of  heafen — if  less  gross  than  one  of  our  friends  in 
Oude ;  yet  ont  of  all  the  opinions  that  we  are  ea- 
titled  to  form  respecting  it,  we  obserre  that 
the  Mormons  agree  with  Prinoe  Legion,  or  the 
Prince  with  the  Mormons,  if  that  be  a  reoommea- 
dation.  The  miscellaneous  poems  are  very  good 
and  readable ;  and,  for  that  matter,  so  is  Prince 
Legion.  Very  good  as  a  poem,  bad  in  character 
rather  than  in  execution.  The  Dream  of  Haw 
thomden  has  some  pretty  lines,  but  the  descrip- 
tion is  inapplicable  to  the  last  lines,  in  the 
following  quotation : — 

To  that  same  time 
The  place  had  been  a  magic  land  to  me 
Of  song  and  gUmour,  where  each  wood  woold  teeai 
With  iairies,  as  of  eld,  each  rivulet  yield 
Its  startled  wraith,  and  every  wind  that  Uew 
WouU  pipe  the  burden  of  some  pastoral  air. 
Old  as  the  hiUs,  airs  which  the  plough-boy,  he 
Who  turned  the  daisy  up,  hath  set  to  words 
As  quickening  as  the  heart  that  throbb*d  them  forth, 
A  heart  all  passion,  pulsing  streams  of  (Lre. 
A  wish,  bug  chemshed,  was  fulfilled :  Td  aeen 
The  Bruoe*s  cave,  and  dearer  far  to  mc^ 
The  poet*s  home,  built  in  those  gbrious  days 
When  kingly  Shakespeare  played  his  own  Macbeth, 
And  "Johnson  sat  in  Drummond*s  classic  shade;** 
More  dear  than  Covenanter  fieUs  of  bhMid, 
Where  seabns  Christians  cpt  each  other'a  throats 
la  service  of  their  Prince, — the  Prince  of  Peace ! 

The  covenanters,  certainly,  were  not  responsible 
for  fields  of  blood.  They  were  persecuted  people, 
but  they  never  drew  the  sword  except  in  self- 
defence,  and  we  doubt  whether  lealous  Christians 
ever  out  each  other's  throats  in  the  senrioe  naoied. 
Many  persons  think  themselTes  what  they  are  not, 
and  call  themselfea  by  names  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled. 


Exeter  Uall  Sermons.    London :  Partridge  and  Go 

Sevbral  of  the  bishops  and  notable  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  recently  preached  a  series 
of  public  sermons  in  Exeter  Hall,  which  are  re* 
ported  in  a  very  neat  volume,  that  has  already,  we 
observe,  reached  its  fourteenth  thousand,  and 
should  meet  a  very  large  sale. 
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THE  MEETING   OF   PARLIAMENT. 


Thb  Cabinet  prorogued  Parliament  on  the  6th 
ultimo  to  the  17th  current.  Subsequent  to  that 
date,  and  vithin  six  days,  events  occurred  to  alter 
theff  purposes;  and  on  the  12th  ultimo,  they 
issued  another  proclamation  on  the  subject.  Par- 
hament,  by  that  document,  is  ordered  to  meet  in 
two  days  from  the  present  date.  Business  was 
therefore  to  be  transacted  in  the  present  month 
vhich  will  not  brook  delay.  When  the  com- 
menoeroent  of  the  next  session  was  postponed  to 
the  17th,  those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with 
ParUamentary  habits  knew  that  the  17th  of  January 
might  have  been  named  with  equal  propriety.  The 
GoTemmeut  never  btended  to  meet  the  Parlia- 
ment a  week  before  Christmas  eve.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  an  advance  of  the  session  by  fourteen 
days,  that  was  found  necessary  between  the  6th 
and  the  12th  of  November,  but  one  of  five  or  six 
weeks.  We  infer  necessarily  that  some  important 
dianges  bad  occurred  to  cause  this  infringement 
of  routine. 

After  a  desperate  struggle  to  maintain  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  in  its  integrity,  the  Government  suc- 
cumbed, not  to  any  agitation  but  to  necessity,  on 
the  12th  November,  and  suspended  that  meapure 
according  to  the  precedent  of  1847.  The  conse- 
quences have  not,  however,  resembled  the  results 
of  1847.  The  suspension  of  the  Act  was  suflB- 
dent  in  that  year  to  restore  confidence,  without 
any  trespass  on  its  provisions.  The  remedy  had 
been  too  long  delayed  in  the  present  year ;  or  the 
disease  may  have  gathered  strength  to  resist  the 
repetition  of  a  remedy  which  was  effective  in  its 
earlier  stages.  The  causes  of  the  symptoms  are 
really  not  the  same,  although  these  symptoms  are 
identical.  A  scarcity  of  gold  in  both  cases  has 
destroyed  the  bill.  Nothing  can  more  clearly 
demonstrate  the  foUy  of  the  measure,  than  its 
incapacity  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  its  enactment, 
at  the  moment  when  that  purpose  could  be  served. 
No  statesman,  we  presume,  will  be  bold  enough 
(o  propose  the  r^establishment  of  thJ9  hollow  prop 


of  a  viciouveystem.  Eor  the  Act  of  Indemnity  to 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  breaking 
the  law,  these  gentlemen  could  have  patiently 
waited  the  convenience  of  the  legislators.  Their 
winter  festivities  would  not  have  been,  in  any 
degree,  marred  by  the  postponement  of  that  cere- 
mony. The  liability  in  the  case  was  removed 
from  them  by  the  letter  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Premier;  who,  possessing  a 
sweeping  majority,  could  also  have  afforded  to  bide 
the  common  time  of  Parliament  ere  they  craved 
indemnity.     • 

The  Cabinet  were  obliged  to  suspend  thb  law, 
but  we  detest  the  practice  of  taking  an  Act  out 
of  the  statute-book  by  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  with 
the  signatures  of  Viscount  Palmerston  and  Sir 
George  Cornwall  Lewis  attached.  The  plan  of 
conducting  the  executive  business  might  be 
extended  to  other  matters.  Therefore,  after  it 
was  done  in  1847,  the  Act  should  not  have  re- 
mained in  existence,  as  a  snare  and  a  temptation ; 
to  be  hung  up  again  in  1857.  Now  that  it  has 
been  put  out  of  the  way  a  second  time  without 
much  ceremony  in  1857,  it  seems  improbable  that 
an  opportunity  will  be  given  of  repeating  the 
tragedy  in  1867.  The  suspension  of  the  Act  did 
not  occur  too  early,  but  was  too  late ;  and  if  an 
indemnity  be  morally  requbite  on  the  subject,  it 
is  for  keeping  it  alive  so  long ;  yet  the  legislature 
should  not  consent  to  the  re-enactment  of  a  law 
that  has  been  justly  suspended  on  the  occurrence 
of  circumstances  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent, 
— for  the  notes  of  solvent  banks  were  last  month 
becoming  rapidly  inconvertible  in  practice,  as  they 
all  ever  were  in  reality. 

This  cannot,  however,  be  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
posed session  of  Parliament  on  what  may  be  styled 
Ministerial  second  thoughts;  for  the  kw  was 
never  broken  with  more  common  regret  that  it 
was  not  broken  sooner,  or  less  general  regret 
that  it  was  overreached  at  last. 

A  Parliamentary  session  in^ecember  cannot 
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be  proposed  to  devise  a  new  currency  scheme. 
That  subject,  although  not  in  itself  complicated 
or  difficult,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  con- 
sidered profound,  and  will  not  be  despatched  with- 
out an  immense  amount  of  disputation. 

Indian  finance  and  Government  are  more  likely 
Teasons  for  this  resolution,  formed  rapidly,  to  con- 
>ene  Parliament  at  a  season  which  allows  the 
adoption  of  one  decisive  step  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted, 
or  asserted,  the  responsibility  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, and  necessarily  of  the  British  tax  payers, 
for  Indian  finance.  The  circumstances  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  empire  did  not  at  that  time  afford 
any  grounds  to  expect  a  more  than  nominal 
responsibility.  The  treasury  at  Calcutta  was  likely 
to  be  better  supplied  with  money  than  that  of 
London.  A  great  proportion  of  the  soil  of  India 
is  vested  in  the  government.  The  principal 
taxation  is  actually  rent.  A  large  extent  of 
available  land  is  not  rented  or  taxed,  because, 
among  other  reasons,  it  is  not  irrigated,  but 
works  for  irrigation  have  hitherto  paid  twenty- five 
to  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure.  The 
Company  appears,  therefore,  to  possess  almost 
inexhaustible  means  of  making  money.  They  had 
a  little  debt — a  very  reasonable  debt,  being  so 
small,  except  that  no  debt  should  exist  where 
abundant  capital  exists  ready  to  bo  elicited  by 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble.  Part  of  that 
debt  has  been  incurred  for  public  works.  Within 
a  few  years  it  has  been  enlarged  for  the  con- 
atruction  of  railways,  under  favourable  conditions 
to  the  shareholders,  who  have,  with  small  excep- 
tions, a  guarantee  of  &je  per  cent,  for  a  long 
term  of  years.  At  their  expiry,  the  concession 
terminates,  and  the  works  become  the  property 
of  the  Government ;  but  as  they  will  probably 
produce  much  over  ^^e  per  cent.,  and  as 
a  fraction  of  the  dividend  saved  yearly  during 
the  currency  of  the  engagement,  will  replace 
the  capital,  the  bargain  is  decidedly  good  to  the 
proprietary.  Not  more  than  four  hundred  miles 
of  ndlways  have  been  opened  yet  under  this  con- 
dition, at  a  cost  of  not  certainly  ^yq  millions ; 
and  that,  although  an  additional  liability  is  only 
one  of  a  nominal  character,  and  forms  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  general  responsibilities. 

Before  the  great  mutiny,  and  for  several  past 
years  the  expenditure  of  India  was  larger  than  the 
revenue.  The  Dalhousie  administration  was 
brilliant;  but  like  other  brilliant  eras  it  was 
costly.  The  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  consequent 
upon  the  wars  with  the  Sikhs,  although  a  very 
successful  operation  in  every  respect,  involved  an 
extended  outlay.  The  second  Burmese  war  and  the 
oonqneat  of  Pegu  required  a  large  advance  of 
money.  For  seventeen  years  since  the  Affghan 
war,  the  military  expenses  of  India  have  been 
high.  Last  year  the  hostilites  with  Persia  left  a 
large  bill  which  the  Persians  should  have  met,  but 
which  our  Parliament  agreed  to  run  halves  with 
India  in  dischai^g.     The  mutiny  itself  began 


with  a  large  pecuniary  loss.  The  circulation  of 
India  is  almost  exclusively  in  silver;  and  very 
considerable  sums  were  stored  at  all  the  central 
stations  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  mutineers  seized  this  money  in  CTery 
instance,  where  they  obtained  even  a  temporarj 
victory ;  and  although  we  have  no  returns  of  the 
coin  stolen,  yet  the  amount  must  be  very  large. 

The  mutiny  has  also  stopped  the  collection  of 
revenue  in  extensive  districts  that  are  in  ordinaij 
circumstances  productive.  The  stoppage  is  not 
only  delay  but  will  be  found  to  be  destruction.  A 
very  large  number  of  persons  who  pay  land  tax  in 
prosperous  times  will  be  able  to  produce  such 
claims  on  the  Government,  as  must  lead  to  the 
remission  of  their  tax  for  one  year,  for  two  years,  or 
for  more.  These  claims  would  be  allowed  in  this 
country,  and  we  apprehend  that  they  must  be  paid 
anywhere.  A  Government  is  not  entitled  to 
establish  a  military  system,  vicious  in  organisatioui 
and  first  having  compelled  the  population  to  pay 
for  its  cost,  next  oblige  them  to  pay  for  its  iniqai- 
ties.  Even  if  that  power  were  conceded,  land  tax 
cannot  be  taken  from  men  who  have  no  crops  *,  or, 
whose  crops  have  been  destroyed,  or  eaten  up,  with- 
out payment,  during  hostilities.  Extensive  and 
valuable  confiscations  will  in  the  event  of  suocess, 
which  the  Anglo-Indian  Government  expect  to 
secure,  compensate  fully  or  partly  for  these  losses; 
but  they  are  considerations  for  the  future,  and  in 
the  meantime  money  must  be  found  because  money 
is  w^ted. 

The  mutiny  has  increased  the  expenditure  of 
India  far  above  that  of  any  preceding  year.  Oar 
soldiers  do  not  receive  too  high  payment  anywhere, 
but  they  are  better  paid  for  Indian  service  than 
for  their  work  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world  ;  aod 
the  cost  of  their  passages  out  to  India  will  alone 
absorb  a  very  large  sum.  Altogether,  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  mutiny  will  leave  a  deep  mark  behind 
in  the  financial  history  of  the  Indian  empire 

Many  schemes  have  been  proposed  "  out  of  the 
house"  to  supply  this  deficiency ;  and  like  many 
other  projects,  bom  of  difficulties,  they  are  abso- 
lutely useless.  One  authority  in  finance,  as  in 
anything  or  everything,  advocates  a  paper  cur- 
rency for  India,  levied  on  Government  security, 
and  a  legal  tender  for  taxes :  the  issue  of  some 
things  after  the  fashion  of  Exchequer  bilb  in  that 
country,  which  might  be  useful  if  anybody  will 
have  them,  and  pay  the  price  in  rupees ;  and 
winds  up  with  a  property-tax,  the  most  disagree^ 
able  thing  in  the  creation  of  finance.  These 
schemes  may  be  all  three  useful  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
mutiny;  but  the  natives  who  are  rich,  and 
desire  our  success,  may  not  have  all  that  confidence 
in  our  power  which  we  enjoy ;  and  nothing  short 
of  their  old  circulation — silver — will  pay  our  bills. 

The  East  India  Government  have  already  con^ 
clnded  one  small  loan,  or  more  than  one  in  this 
country,  and  have  applied  the  process;  bat 
while  seven  and  eight  per  cent,  are  paid  for  mooey 
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m  deposit  at  call,  or  a  notioe  of  a  few  dajs,  we 
>resiiine  that  they  find  this  system  extremely 
>neroiis;  and  would  escape  gladly  from  its  ao- 
samulatiDg  responsibilities. 

Parliament  has  been  summoned  therefore  in 
December,  probably  to  extricate  the  East  Indian 
Gk>verQment  from  a  dilemma.  The  Directors  of 
the  Company  could  obtain  money  at  a  ruinous  price 
La  small  quantities;  but  even  if  here,  where  complete 
confldeaee  is  felt  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt, 
and  great  good  will  is  entertained  for  the  oyer* 
throw  of  the  mutineers,  a  high  price  must  be 
X>aid  for  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  that 
objeet,  the  difficulties  must  be  greater,  and  the 
price  also,  in  India.  Therefore  a  large  loan  will 
be  probably  required  in  this  country,  which  must 
not  only  furnish  the  men,  but  also  the  money. 
A.ad  although  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  all 
other  atateamen,  have  held  that  we  are  responsible 
for  the  Indian  debt,  yet  capitalists  may  prefer  to 
see  the  guarantee  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  variations  in  the  value  of  money  have 
affected  oonsob  less  than  any  other  description  of 
seourities.  Even  at  their  greatest  depression 
hitherto  they  have  been  bought  by  the  public  at 
a  rate  which  will  not  yield  more  than  three-and- 
a-half  per  cent.  A  new  loan,  if  it  were  extensive, 
li^e  a  large  quantity  of  consols  thrown  on  the 
market,  would,  for  a  period,  reduce  their  value  ; 
but  money  could  be  obtained  with  the  guarantee 
of  Parliament  for  Indian  payments  under  four  per 
cent. 

The  December  session  will  be  held,  we  presume, 
for  some  purpose  connected  with  this  subject. 
TVe  shall  know  the  whole  matter  in  a  few  days ; 
but  rumour  adds  a  plan  for  the  future  government 
of  India.  Any  scheme  of  that  nature  would  bring 
Indian  affairs  more  directly  under  the  control  of 
Parliament ;  but  a  short  period  only  has  elapsed 
since  a  great  change  was  effected  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  East  Indian  Directory ;  and  although 
new  suggestions  may  be  made,  yet  they  cannot 
be  discussed  and  embodied  into  law  in  three 
weeks,  and  that  will  be  the  extreme  duration  of 
the  December  session.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore, 
that  more  than  a  faint  outline,  or  a  sketch  of  any 
projected  revolution  in  Indian  affairs  can  be  given 
this  year,  or  that  more  can  be  done  than  is  neces- 
sary to  affix  the  national  acceptance  to  a  bill 
which  the  Indian  managers  need  to  draw,  and 
that  may  be  accompanied  by  a  promise  of  future 
legislation. 

It  is  still  less  probable,  as  some  parties  appear 
to  suppose,  that  the  Government  have  called 
Parliament  together  in  hot  haste  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  details  of  the  promised  reform  bill. 
The  promise  referred  to  the  ordinary  meeting  of 
Parliament  in  1858,  and  the  Ministry  will  not 
accelerate  its  fulfilment.  We  even  bear  and  read 
arguments  for  its  postponement  to  some  indefinite 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  which  may  not  be 
realised  for  many  years.  These  arguments  are  not, 
we  trust,  to  be  considered  as  experiments  on  public 


I  patience,  advanced  now,  merely  to  try  how  far 
they  may  be  employed  with  impunity  hereafter. 
During  the  recess  little  or  no  excitement  has 
been  exhibited  on  this  topic.  The  disastrous 
intelligence  from  India  riveted  all  men's  minds  on 
tales  of  blood  and  cruelty,  and  efforts  of  courage 
and  daring  never  exceeded,  rarely  or  ever  matched 
in  the  history  of  war.  The  shadow  of  a  terrible 
financial  catastrophe  cast  gloom  before  its  coming, 
and  we  are  now  in  its  dark  pass.  These  events 
have  unquestionably  prevented  demonstrations  of 
opinion  which  should  not  be  required  to  enforce  a 
promise.  One  Ministry  promised  a  reform  bill 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  and  the  people 
waited  its  appearance  in  peace;  but  many  cir- 
cumstances would  increase  the  indignation  which 
must  certainly  spring  from  any  clever  attempt  to 
scramble  out  of  this  pledge  on  the  back  of  an 
Indian  mutiny. 

The  members  of  the  Gbvernment  certainly  said 
that  they  would  consider  the  terms  of  a  bill  during 
the  recess.  Now  they  may  say  that  they  have 
been  engaged  unexpectedly  in  considering  this 
mutiny,  and  the  plans  for  its  suppression.  The 
apology  would  carry  weight  if  the  Government 
consisted  of  men  who  had  never  heard  of  the  sub- 
ject in  their  lives  before.  If  Viscount  Palmerston 
and  his  friends  were  compelled  to  read  up  for 
their  part  in  the  new  bill,  we  could  understand 
how,  being  slow  scholars,  and  not  fond  of  the  task, 
they  had  been  unable  to  master  the  topics  on 
account  of  unforeseen  engagements ;  but  the 
members  of  Parliament  and  those  who  elect  them, 
know  that  the  Cabinet  was  as  competent  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  the  subject  in  1857  as  it  can 
be  in  1858,  or  in  any  future  year. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  members  of  the  present 
cabinet,  were  in  the  Aberdeen  Government,  and 
approved  Lord  John  Eussell*s  scheme,  which  they 
had  then,  probably,  read  and  considered.  It  ia 
not  certain  that  they  did  read  this  sketch ;  for  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  official  gentlemen 
always  perform  their  duty ;  but  the  reasons  which 
now  exist  for  doing  that  work  existed  then ;  and 
that  measure  was  even  more  complicated  than  is 
absolutely  requisite. 

Two  different  parties  in  this  country  have  sug- 
gested terms  for  a  Reform  Bill,  which  appear  to 
be  simple,  and  altogether  unobjectionable,  although 
they  do  not  embrace  everything  that  many  Re- 
formers require.  The  Scotch  party  have  chiefly 
considered  a  local  grievance  for  a  local  purpose. 
They  want  the  extension  of  the  forty  shilling  free- 
hold qualification  to  Scotland.  The  request  is  op- 
posed— whenever  it  is  opposed — by  an  argument 
derived  from  difference  of  tenure.  It  is  said  that 
forty-shilling  freeholds  would  be  of  little  service  in 
Scotland,  where  freeholds  are  few  in  number; 
and  small  properties  are  held  in  fee,  or  on  leases 
renewable  for  ever.  The  superiors  in  Scotland 
prefer  an  annuity  to  payment  at  once  and  for  ever. 
They  make  better  terms  by  that  scheme  than  by 
an  absolute  transfer.    The  two  transactions  pre- 
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sent,  hofrever,  no  essential  difference  for  political 
purposes.  The  Scotch  system  of  feaing  b,  prac- 
tical! j,  one  of  transferring.  The  feuar  obtains 
complete  control  over  his  property.  He  pays  an 
annual  rent,  which  can  never  be  increased ;  and 
although  different  conditions  may  be  affixed,  in 
different  localities,  to  the  succession  of  heirs,  yet, 
usually,  a  double  payment — when  succession  by 
death  occurs — for  the  year  is  the  fine  on  what  may 
be  termed  a  renewal  of  the  lease ;  although  no 
new  lease  is  necessary,  and  the  superior  has 
nothing  to  do  but  receiTO  his  money — no  option 
and  no  power  in  the  matter.  The  only  political 
questions  that  can  be  raised  on  this  subject  are — 
first,  whether  the  same  class  of  men  should  have 
equal  privileged  in  Scotland  and  England? 
Second,  whether  the  value  of  the  holding  can  be 
ascertained  easily ;  and  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
in  giving  an  affirmative  answer  to  both  questions. 

At  present,  this  class  of  properties,  of  the  value 
of  two  hundred  shillings,  qualify  in  Scotland.  That 
value  can  be  no  more  easily  ascertained  than  one  of 
forty  shillings.  The  difference  in  name  between 
feus  and  freeholds  can  be  of  no  importance ;  for 
the  essential  point  secured  by  both  is  undisturbed 
possession.  The  committee  in  Scotland,  who  en- 
deavour to  obtain  this  franchise,  have  only  to  con- 
tend against  the  demand  for  time.  The  reason- 
able nature  of  their  request  prevents  opposition  on 
principle,  or,  at  least,  upon  any  avowed  principle ; 
but  the  passive  resistance  that  is  anointed  over  by 
courtesy,  and  only  asks  for  patience,  is  often  more 
insurmountable  than  the  most  determined  enmity 
to  all  reform.  It  is  either  the  same  thing,  under 
a  mask,  or  indolence ;  and  the  strength  of  indolence 
cannot  be  estimated. 

A  second  party  have  Mr.  Boebuck  for  their 
chairman  or  leader ;  and  they  are  merely  the  germ 
or  nucleus  of  a  party  who  may  be  made  great  by 
the  impolicy  of  the  ministry.  They  have  pro- 
nouncedy  as  continentalists  say,  in  favour  of  a 
charter  with  six  points.  These  points  are  not  in  the 
order  adopted  by  their  friends,  but  in  one  as  natural. 

I.  The  Ballot,  according  to  a  plan  invented  for 
Qse  in  the  Australian  colonics ;  and  we  care  not 
what  scheme  be  adopted,  if  the  result  be  obtained. 

n.  Equal  Representation,  not  to  be  measured 
bj  a  pedometer,  over  the  ground,  or  a  counting  of 
heads  in  a  district  with  precision,  but  by  that  ap- 
proach to  fair  play  which  will  be  justice  practi- 
cally ;  and  to  this  change  we  understand  that  the 
Conservative  leaders  are  willing  to  assent. 

III.  Triennial  Parliaments — ^the  old  want  of 
Hadical  Keformers,  who  now  perhaps  prefer  annual 
dissolutions,  as  likely  to  yield  cheaper  elections. 

lY.  The  abolition  of  a  property  qualification  for 
members,  which  may  be  conceded  with  the  utmost 
safety  by  sticklers  for  the  pecuniary  responsibilitj 
of  men  who  should  be  selected  for  other  qualifica- 
tion ;  because,  if  they  will  look  over  the  list  of 
Scotch  members,  who  require  no  pecuniary  qualifi- 
cation, they  will  find  few,  if  any,  who  could  not 
qualify  by  property,  according  to  English  practice, 


in  reality ;  whereas  it  is  never  difficult  to  mme 
members  for  English  and  Irish  constituencies  whose 
property  qualifications  contribute  nothing  to  the 
payment  of  their  lodgings,  and  are  only  maintained 
by  enterprise  in  swearing. 

y.  A  general  ten  pound  franchise  tot  coimties, 
according  ^to  Mr.  Locke  King*s  bill. 

YI.  A  rating  franchise  for  boroughs,  which 
will  place  the  contributors  to  local  or  parodiial 
rates,  under  the  usual  conditions  of  age  and  sex, 
upon  the  Parliamentary  roll. 

These  proposals  are  simple,  and  thej  are  not 
very  strong  measures^  It  seems  prolnble  that 
they  would  receive  the  assent  of  all  the  middle 
elass  reformers.  The  first  to  the  fourth  inclusive 
entirely  relate  to  the  present  class  of  electors^  and 
their  convenience.  The  fifth  point  extends  elec- 
toral rights  to  persons  from  whom  they  are  in  the 
meantime  withheld,  by  a  gross  injustice  on  the 
property  or  respectability  plea.  The  sixth  is  the 
only  point  that  enlarges  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion; and  if  the  Ministry  refuse  it,  or  wish  to  do 
less,  they  will  end  by  doing  more,  or  seeing  it 
done  by  others  in  their  places,  and  a  very  dis- 
agreeable spectacle  to  one  half  of  them  that 
alternative  would  be.  Curious  and  inconsistent 
objections  are  made  to  this  as  to  other  schemes : 
Why,  for  example,  it  is  said,  does  this  plan  con- 
tinue a  difference  between  borough  and  county 
qnalifications  P  We  are  no  more  enamoured  of 
this  than  of  any  other  plan  that  will  secure  ordi- 
nary, and  substantial  justice;  and  we  have  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  see  this  distinction  perpetuated. 

Another  class  say  there  is  no  agitation  upon  the 
subject,  and  a  very  foolish  class  they  are ;  for  are 
we  still  to  yield  everything  to  force  and  nothing 
to  reason  ?  Must  clamour  and  discontent  always 
be  the  precursors  of  justice  P  A  rebellion  was 
needed  before  the  political  atmosphere  of  Canada 
was  purified.  A  revolt  oocurred  before  our  rulers 
were  able  to  see  the  shame  and  sin  of  supporting 
Heathenism  and  Mohasiedanism  in  India,  instead 
of  leaving  religion  and  superstitions  to  their 
natural  results.  The  legislature  may  surely  do  a 
right  thing,  without  a  mob  at  their  doors  in  West- 
minster; and  they  should  remember  that  agitation 
is  kept  down  by  the  weight  of  the  Premier's  pro- 
mise, and  that  alone. 

Another  class,  or  the  same  class,  put  a  ques- 
tion— will  this  plan  satisfy  the  public  P  Who  can 
tell  P  If,  as  is  said,  agitation  on  the  topic  be  out 
of  existence,  the  public  will  be  satisfied ;  but  if  all 
the  elements  of  agitation  only  want  the  breath  of 
disappointment  to  light  them,  it  would  be  wise  to 
smother  the  conflagration  in  some  scheme. 

Then  the  period  is  inconvenient.  The  questkm 
can  wait.  Statesmen  are  busy  with  India 
and  money.  Some  time  ago  they  were  engaged 
with  Russia.  Again  the  evils  of  the  day  press  on 
them,  and  they  want  leisure  to  attend  upon  any- 
thing except  urgencies.  The  suffrage  ia  not 
a  very  urgent  matter.  Any  change  in  it  can 
neither  take  Lucknow  nor  hang  Nana  Sahib^  nor 
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find  the  money  to  pay  for  these  necessities. 
Household  suffrage,  a  ratepayer's  suffrage,  or  uni- 
versal voting,  would  not  check  the  crisis,  would 
not  find  employment,  would  not  turn  the  panic 
into  prosperity  again,  obtain  wages  or  work,  or 
pay  poor-rates.  The  ballot  would  not  find  bullion; 
and  equal  representation  would  not  secure  the 
convertibility  of  notes. 

These  clusters  of  arguments  are  assumptions. 
The  actual  objects  that  their  supporters  say  are 
waiting  to  be  accomplished  —  aud  while  they 
wait  are  in  the  way  of  everything  else — might  be 
secured  by  the  proper  representation  of  the  people. 
The  sufferings,  and  want,  and  woes  endured  in  the 
Crimea  originated  in  bad  administrative  arrange- 
ments. The  French  soldiers  fared  no  better,  but 
perhaps  worse  than  our  own;  yet  we  are  not 
responsible  for  their  fate.  It  is  reasonable  to  say, 
and  say  without  fear  of  contradiction — that  we 
lost  five  thousand  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  by  the 
perversion  of  the  resources  supplied  for  their  use. 
We  do  not  allege  that  this  number  died  on  the 
spot  in  consequence  of  these  crimes  or  failures, 
bot  were  lost  to  the  land  which  they  desired  to 
serve,  and  had  served  well ;  for  week  after  week 
still,  we  read  announcements  of  the  death  of 
gentlemen,  young  in  years,  from  disease  contracted 
by  privations  in  the  Crimea;  gentlemen  who, 
except  for  administrative  blundering  there,  would 
have  served  us  in  extremity  now  nobly,  as  in 
extremity  they  served  us  then ;  and  if  this  be 
true  of  soldiers  connected  with  families  who  would 
bare  given  fortunes  for  their  li^es,  how  true  must 
it  be  of  private  and  non-commissioned  soldiers, 
who  served  their  country  with  equal  devotedness, 
but  whose  families  have  no  fortunes  to  spend. 

The  disasters  of  India  occurred  also  from  admi- 
nistration in  every  way  defective.  Abler,  or  better, 
or  braver  men,  could  not  have  been  employed 
than  many  of  those  who  are-^and  we  write  with 
sorrow  than  others  who  were — engaged  in  Indian 
affairs.  The  names  of  Lawrence,  and  Nicholson, 
and  Kiel],  and  many  Anglo  Indian  oflScers  occur 
to  every  mind  even  now  as  evidence  that  we  could 
not  improve  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
staff  in  many  departments ;  but  these  even  were 
curbed  and  kept  under  an  iimer  circle  of  mean 
and  weak-spirited  superiors,  whose  errors  rendered 
possible  this  great  Indian  mutiny,  and  have  nearly 
rendered  it  successful.  Braver  men  than  the 
Anglo-Indian  officers  of  the  Bengal  army  will 
never  lead  soldiers  in  field  or  siege ;  but  our  red 
tapeism  places  them  also  in  subjection  to  a  "  civil 
circle,"  innocent  alike  of  military  or  political  tactics. 

Surely,  no  man  in  or  out  of  Parliament  will 
defend  the  position  of  Delhi  before  the  mutiny. 
Even  now,  will  any  man,  who  knows  the  road, 
venture  to  allege  that  three  thousand  soldiers,  now 
on  the  sea  in  their  weary  voyage  to  India,  might 
not  have  been  there  by  the  overland  route; 
adopted  at  last,  when  statesmen  are  obliged  to  follow 
the  course  long  urged  by  the  press.  Even  yet, 
those  persons  at  home,  who  know  the  Ganges  well. 


and  all  the  district  above  Allahabad,  say  that  great 
danger  has  been  incurred  to  the  army  of  Qeneral 
Havelock,.  by  defective  supports,  which  should  have 
been  supplied.  Even  now  we  are  told  that  the 
soldier  in  whom  that  small  army  placed  implicit 
reliance,  is  superseded  by  another — not  a  better, 
although  a  gallant  man. 

The  want  caused  by  the  commercial  crisis  and 
the  monetary  panic  of  the  month  is  most  lament- 
able. Innumerable  families  have  been  deprived  of 
their  ordinary  employment.  Idleness  has  taken 
the  place  of  industry  in  the  manufacturing  loca- 
lities. The  household  goods  of  individuals  have 
been  already  invaded,  to  pay  for  household  wants. 
The  run  upou'the  savings  banks  in  some  places  has 
not  been  absolutely  caused  by  fear,  but  often  by 
necessity.  The  results  of  a  crisis  is  felt  among 
the  working  classes  by  the  abolition  of  the  balance 
at  their  bankers ;  but  it  is  not  bills  that  they  cannot 
pay—  it  is  bread ;  it  is  not  shares  that  they  pledge 
for  money,  but  clothes ;  it  is  not  a  carriage  that 
they  put  down,  but  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
home ;  they  do  not  discharge  coachmen,  but 
schoolmasters;  and  their  crbis  extends  to  the 
dinner-table. 

These  gigantic  evils  are  not  unavoidable.  Thej 
have  not  been  prevented  in  the  United  States; 
but  that  is  not  a  reason  why  we  should  be  no  more 
successful  here;  with  money,  skill,  and  soil  in 
abundance — for  we  hold  nearly  one-third  part  of  the 
globe — in  finding  remunerative  labour  for  all  who 
could  and  would  work. 

A  fair  representation  of  the  public  would  settle, 
in  a  few  years,  all  matters  relating  to  bullion  or 
currency.  There  might  be  a  few  experiments 
before  the  right  way  were  struck  out;  although 
we  do  not  think  them  probable ;  but  that  way 
would  be  found  and  followed ;  aud  while  a  circula- 
tion could  be  made  to  represent  the  property  in 
the  country,  men  would  not  quarrel  with  it— i 
whether  it  were  payable  in  gold  or  silver  —  all 
that  they  need  being  confidence  that  it  is  good 
value,  and  that  they  shall  not  want  work  from  the 
want  of  money  to  pay  wages  for  work,  because  the 
emperor  of  something  has  chosen  to  sell  out  of 
consols,  and  prefers  one  kind  of  property  to  ano- 
ther in  payment ;  or  because  a  continent  of  re- 
publicans have  been  generally  pleased  to  speculate 
greatly,  and  work  little,  until  they  have  got  into 
debt  to  the  world,  and  cannot  pay  out  the  world. 

All  classes  found  sufferers  for  the  Crimea ;  all 
classes  liave  furnished  victims  for  India.  All 
industrial  people  feel  the  evil  of  the  month,  and 
one  class  more  than  all  besides.  It  is  just,  there- 
fore, that  all  classes  should  have  a  fair  influence 
in  arranging  these  matters.  "Let  well  alone," 
cannot  be  said  at  present,  for  we  can  hardly  be 
worse.  It  is  a  good  time,  therefore,  to  seek 
improvement.  The  past  policy  has  wrought  ill ; 
and,  peradventure,  a  new  policy  may  work  better, 
while  little  can  be  lost  by  giving  to  right  its  turn 
of  trial.  It  will  be  p^^^gigifd  (experiment  to 
be  just. 
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SEETHES    OF   THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Ko.  lY. 
THE    CASTLE    MONA. 


*  A  creatare  not  too  brlgbt  or  f^ood 
For  buinan  nature's  dailj  food.** 


Tab  Castle  Mona,  in  whioli  the  scene  of  the  fol- 
bwing  tale  is  laid,  was  formerly,  as  we  have  else- 
where observed,  the  resideuce  of  the  Duke  of 
Atbol.  It  is  now,  snd  has  been  for  many  years, 
used  as  an  hotel ;  and  a  very  splendid  hotel  it  is, 
too,  with  its  corridors  and  its  numberless  bed- 
rooms ;  its  great  saloon,  and  other  drawing  and 
dining-rooms;  and  last,  not  least,  its  beautiful 
pleasure  grounds  and  shady  walks,  where  many  an 
important  phase  of  life  has  been  acted ;  important 
chiefly  to  the  young,  for  the  Castle  Mona  is  a 
grand  place  for  love-making  and  match-making, 
and  so,  perhaps,  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  these 
beautiful  grounds  would  say,  if  they  could  speak. 

But  they  are  dumb ;  so  we  must  talk  for  them, 
and  thus  we  proceed  with  our  story.  : — 

I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  DcUny,  I  don't 
choose  Isabel  to  be  always  with  that  young  Hart- 
land.  He  seems  a  mighty  favourite  of  yours, 
Mr.  Delany — a  mighty  favourite ;  but  you  always 
ipill  like  those  persons  I  dislike.  Of  course  ikat 
is  to  be  expected.  I  have  been  too  good  a  wife 
to  you — much  too  good  ;  you  wanted  a  tartar,  sir, 
to  keep  you  in  order,  and  then  you  would  not  have 
encouraged  a  trumpery  com -factor's  son  to  make 
up  to  your  daughter  !  Why,  there's  that  handsome 
Sir  Andrew  dying  for  her ;  but  you've  no  ambition 
— none.  Don't  sit  smiling  there,  sir,  and  reading  the 
Crimean  news,  as  if  you  did  not  hear  me.  It's  down- 
right hypocrisy,  sir-— downright  hypocrisy,  sir  !" 

And  the  irate  lady  sat  down  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  begau  to  prepare  the  breakfast — a  dan- 
gerous operation,  so  it  seemed ;  for  her  irritable 
mood  appeared  to  travel  from  her  tongue  and  eyes, 
down  her  arms  to  the  tips  oT  her  fingers,  and  vent 
itself  there  in  a  storm  among  the  tea-things — a 
clatter  of  cups  and  saucers,  which  threatened  de- 
molition and  destruction. 

Now,  the  above  conjugal  oration  took  place  in  a 
private  room  of  the  Castle  Mona  Hotel,  in  Douglas, 
and  the  orator  was  a  certain  Mrs.  Delany,  who,  with 
her  husband  and  only  daughter,  the  aforesaid  Isabel, 
were,  for  the  time  being,  residing  there. 

"  Perhaps  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  take  your 
breakfast,  Mr.  Delany ;  if  young  Hartland  were 
here,  you'd  come  quick  enough." 

"  Young  Hartland  again,"  thought  the  unfor- 
tunate husband ;  but  he  did  not  utter  the  thought. 
He  said,  very  meekly — "  meekly,"  because  the  con- 
tinual dropping  of  his  wife's  words  had  worn  away  all 
the  irritation  (or  almost  all,  for  some  still  remained) 
of  his  temper — "  I  will  come  directly,  my  dear." 

"My  dear!"  and  she  mimicked  his  words.  "My 
dear,  indeed;  really  that  is  too  bad;  to  pretend 


in  that  way — pretend  affection,  forsooth.  Ton  mj 
word,  sir,  you  are  a  most  abominable  hypocrite." 

He  was  becoming  a  little  tired  of  the  battery 
of  the  tongue ;  he  wanted  to  read  the  Times  and 
find  out  the  state  of  consols,  and  the  price  of 
shares  ;  for  Mr.  Delany  was  a  stock-broker,  and 
had  large  interests  at  stake.  So  he  determined  to 
fire  a  shot  of  his  own,  and  try  to  silence  the  enemy. 

"  ZoQnds !  Madam,"  he  cried,  "  you'd  drive 
Satan  mad,  if  he  had  married  you,  I  believe !"  and 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  coffee-pot — the 
highly-polished  silver  coffee-pot — a  coffeepot  of 
unfortunately  high  polish — for  on  its  shining  sor- 
face  he  saw  reflected  the  bland  face  of  his  wife, 
smiling  and  bowing,  and  saying,  by  her  smiles  and 
bows,  "  Very  well,  sir ;  very  well ;  pray  go  on ; 
don't  stop,  out  of  consideration  to  me.  Marry  the 
devil,indeed ;  perhaps  I  have,  sir — ^perhaps  I  have  I" 

Now,  Robert  Delany  read  all  this  on  the  surfaoe 
of  the  coffee-pot,  just  as  ^ainly  as  if  it  had  been 
written  in  a  book ;  and  whether  he  happened  to 
be  in  a  particularly  irritable  mood,  or  not,  we 
cannot  say ;  but  one  thing  we  know,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  troth,  we  must  chronicle  the  fact,  he  rose 
from  the  table,  very  hastily,  upset  his  coffee  into 
hb  plate  of  broiled  ham,  and  then,  uttering  some- 
thing very  like  an  oath — a  very  mild  one,  but  still 
an  oath — he  adopted  man's  usual  remedy — 
crammed  his  hat  on  his  head,  as  if  he  meant  it  to 
rest  there  for  ever ;  as  if  he  intended  to  eat  his 
breakfast  in  liis  hat,  dine  in  his  hat,  drink  tea,  and 
sleep  in  his  hat,  and  so  fixed  it  on  firmly  for  these 
many  purposes,  before  he  prepared  for  flight 

He  was,  however,  intercepted  at  the  door  by 
one  who  came  like  cdl  upon  the  waters,  cabning 
that  stormy  scene. 

"Why,  father,  where  are  you  going  at  this 
early  hour  P  Am  I  late  ?"  and  Isabel  looked  at  her 
mother,  and  there,  in  that  direction,  she  saw  the 
storm  lowering,  which  had  driven  her  father  away. 

Now,  Isabel  was  a  sort  ot  domestic  sea-gull, 
always,  somehow  or  other,  hovering  about  qi 
stormy  weatlier,  keeping  close  to  laud — tbat  is  to 
say,  to  her  father — not  to  seek  shelter,  however, 
but  to  give  it.  So  she  was  not  much  like  the  sea- 
gulls, after  aU,  except  in  the  single  instance  of 
always  being  seen  in  squally  weather. 

"  Have  you  finished  your  breakfast,  mother  ?" 

"  Yes !"  and  the  answer  came,  as  you  sujqsosed 
it  would  have  eome,  had  a  plaster  model  of  injured 
innocence  spoken.  "  Yes ;  you  are  alwsys  late 
now,  Isabel.  I'm  sure  its  time  we  left  this  bouse 
and  went  home  again ;  and(^(^^atayi]ig  for  the 
ball,  I  wont  hear  of  it." 
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Isabel  looked  up  rather  anxioualj  at  her  mother, 
and  then  her  eyes  wandered  past  her  mother  to 
ber  father,  who  stood  behind  her  mother,  behaving 
in  a  most  indecoroas  manner;  that  is  to  say,  he 
^ras  making  mimio  signs  of  snapping  his  fingers, 
-very  silently,  as  he  thought;  but,  unfortunately, 
one  snap  being  rather  too  vigorous,  became 
madihle,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  his  uu- 
appeased  wife. 

••  What's  that,  Mr.  Delany  P"  she  said,  as  she 
toroed  sharply  round. 

"  What's  what,  my  dear  P"  and  his  quiet  ex- 
pression, as  he  looked  demurely  at  her,  removed 
lier  J9uspioion. 

Isahel  ate  her  breakfast  in  silence ;  her  thoughts 
yere  so  very  busy  that  she  had  no  time  for  talk- 
ing.    At  last  the  thoughts,  amidst  all  their  own 
vork,  and  in  spite  of  their  own  activity,  gave  the 
tongue  a  jog,  and  prompted  it  to  ask  a  question* 
"Are  we  going  to  theCalfof  Man  to -day,  mother  P" 
As  it  happened,  Mrs.  Ifelany  was  particularly 
anxious  to  participate  in  the  expedition ;  but  the 
bugbear  of   young  Hartland  stood  in   the  way. 
Philip  Hartland  was  the  tight  boot  of  her  present 
life,  pinching  her  at  every  step,  pressing  painfully 
on  the  corns  and  bunions  of  her  mind  ;  and  they 
were  very  bad  corns  and  bunions  too,  needing  ex- 
traction by  some  skilful  mental  extractor. 

"  Are  we  going  to  the  Calf  of  Man  ?"     (When 
she  was  in  a  bad  temper  she  always  repeated  the 
words  of  those  who  addressed  her).     "  I  don't 
know.     I  suppose  you  mean  to  make  yourself  a 
fool  with  that  boy,  Philip  Hartland.      I  suppose 
you  mean  to  wander  away  with  him  again,  as  you 
did  at  Castletown,  and  let  him  monopolise  you  for 
the  whole  day.     If   you  musi  have   some  one 
dangling  after  you,  why  don't  you  choose  a  decent 
person.    There  is  Captain  Washington — a  good 
iamily,  fine  estate,  and  agreeable  manners.     Mr. 
Matthews,  again,  although  he  has  only  one  eye, 
yet,  from  that  one  you  can  see  what  the  other 
omst  have  been ;  he  would  be  a  desiceable  com- 
panion;   his    expectations   are   enormous.      Sir 
Andrew  Neale,  too  (she  had  beat  about  the  bush, 
and  avoided  the  preserve  she  meant  to  poach  in), 
as  nice  a  young  man  as  ever  lived.*' 

**  I  don't  like  him,  mother ;  he  is  like  a  girl, 
with  his  pink  and  white  face ;  Philip  is  worth  a 
hondred  of  him  :  and,  as  to  Mr.  Matthews,  he's  a 
fool;  and  Captain  Washington  is  a  fool,  and 
something  worse.  But  are  you  going,  or  not, 
mother?  do  say  at  once." 

Now,  Isabel  was  somewhat  of  a  spoilt  child ;  at 
least  she  was  very  wilful ;  but,  then,  she  had  such 
a  pleasant  way  of  asserting  that  will — such  inex- 
haustible good  temper  and  kind  feeling.  No  wonder 
Philip  thought  her  the  best,  the  very  best,  of  her 
sex— no  wonder  he  hung  on  her  every  word  and 
look.  His  affection  was  not  the  blossom  of  a  day ; 
it  had  grown  for  years,  had  sprung  up  wheu  their 
ciroamstances  were  equal,  or  nearly  so,  and  when, 
therefore,  there  was  a  very  great  chance  of  his 
some  day  calling  her  his  own.    NoW|  all  thb  was 


altered — at  least  the  circumstances  were  altered; 
for  Isabel's  father  had  become  a  very  rich  mau» 
while  the  elder  Hartland  was  simply  a  corn-factor, 
and  not  a  very  thriving  one  either.  Successive 
speculations  had  filled  old  Delany's  coffers  with 
the  gold  which  had  cast  a  film  over  his  wife's  eyes, 
and  made  her  see  poor  Philip  in  a  jaundiced  light. 

"  I  will  go  if  you  will  promise  not  to  speak  to 
Philip." 

Isabella's  large  eyes  grew  larger  with  astonish- 
ment ;  and  if  her  hair  had  not  been  so  smoothly 
braided,  no  doubt  it  would  have  stood  on  end 
from  the  same  cause." 

"  Not  speak  to  Philip,  mother,*'  she  said,  "  not 
speak  to  good  old  Philip !  Why,  mother,  what 
on  earth  are  you  thinking  of?  Of  course,  I  shall 
speak  to  Philip." 

"Then,  of  course,  you  won't  go  to  the  Calf  of 
ManP" 

"  Very  well,  mother ;  rather  tiai  than  go  and 
not  speak  to  Philip.  But,  mother,  it  is  such  a 
beautiful  day,  and  it  woull  be  so  pleasant,"  and 
she  looked  very  coaxingly  at  her  mother. 

"  A  very  beautiful  day,  indeed,  Isabel,  and  it 
would  be  very  pleasant,  and  it  rests  quite  with 
yourself  whether  you  go  or  not.  If  you  choose 
to  behave  in  a  seemly  manner,  then  we  go — if 
not,  we  stay  at  home." 

Isabel  hesitated,  and  again  her  eyes  wandered 
to  her  father,  and  something  there  was  in  a 
certain  telegraphic  nod  which  he  gave  her,  which 
made  her  promise  that  Philip  should  not  keep  her 
^ith  him  all  the  day. 

"  Not  all  the  day,  mother ;  but  I  must  not  be 
unkind  to  good  Philip.  Oh,  yes !  1*11  be  with 
that  stupid,  Sir  Andrew.  I'll  let  him  talk  to  me ; 
I  need  not  attend — I  can  nod  instead  of  answer- 
ing him,  and  a  nod  does  for  either  'yes'  or  *  no.* 
Now  don't  look  cross,  mother !" 

And  she  kissed  and  teased,  and  then  kissed  again, 
until  she  had  fairly  chased  all  the  bad  temper  away, 
and  brought  a  smile  to  the  face  of  Mrs.  Delany. 

"That's  right,"  she  said,  "now  you're  my  own 
mother  again,"  and  off  she  ran  to  prepare  for  tlie 
expedition. 

Now,  tliis  pic-uio,  or  trip,  or  whatever  it 
might  be  called,  had  been  set  on  foot  by  Philip — 
he  was  the  proposer.  Sir  Andrew  the  seconder. 
Others  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  these,  until 
the  party  had  swollen  to  a  larger  number  than 
was  at  fijrat  intended.  But  PhiBp  cared  for  none 
but  Isabel,  and  perhaps  Isabel  cared  for  none  but 
Philip,  and  these  two  were  to  be  kept  apart  and 
made  miserable,  simply  becnuse  a  silly  old  woman, 
wanted  something  grander  than  a  corn-factor's 
son,  to  be  dangling  about  her  daughter. 

But  the  party  were  now  assembled  in  the 
saloon — the  great  saloon,  where  Isabel  had  to 
often  danced  with  Philip,  and  Philip  was  there  as 
well ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  offered  his 
arm  to  Isabel,  and  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  she 
took  it,  and  very  earnestly  she  wlmpered  to  him 
as  she  walked  along, —  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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«*I  must  not  stajiU  day  with  joa,  Philip; 
indeed,  I  mast  not.*' 

And  Philip  looked  very  sad,  for  he  saw  that  it 
was  the  first  drop  of  the  stream  which  threatened 
to  separate  them. 

How  he  longed  to  be  a  rich  man,  or  a  titled 
man,  or  any  sort  of  man  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Delany.  Bat  it  was  not  a  bit  of  use  to 
wish,  he  was  only  a  corn-factor's  son — nothing 
more,  himself  an  embryo  corn-factor,  for  the  basi- 
ness  was,  in  process  of  time,  to  descend  to  Philip 
as  the  eldest  son,  a  sort  of  com-factorahip  entaU 
holding  dominant  sway  in  the  mind  of  the  ?ener- 
able  Hartland. 

"'You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear,'  and  I  am  the  sow's  ear,**  sighed  Philip.  "  I 
could  almost  wbh  I  were  yon  silken  purse,"  and 
he  looked  at  Sir  Andrew,  "  although  it  hM  only 
spurioui  coin  in  it ;  but  then  sie  would  not  care 
about  me,  so,  I  wocdd  rather  be  the  sow*s  ear.** 

And  Isabel  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht  which 
had  been  hired  to  take  them  round,  and  her  grace- 
ful head  was  turned  away  from  Sir  Andrew,  who 
aat  by  her  side  talking  nonsense— execrable  nou- 
senae,  without  a  grain  of  wit  or  talent  in  it — to 
her.  Ghx>d  nonsense  may  be  tolerated  for  a  little 
time,  but  bad  nonsense  is  unbearable ;  and  so 
Isabel  felt,  and  therefore  she  turned  away,  hoping 
that  Sir  Andrew  would  also  go  away ;  but  he  had 
no  notion  of  the  sort,  although  the  Misses 
Ponsonby  were  sitting  opposite,  and  doing  all  they 
could  to  show  him  that  they  could  appreciate  his 
nonsense,  if  other  people  could  not. 

Now,  the  Misses  Ponsonby  were  the  daughters 
of  General  Ponsonby,  an  old  artilleryman,  who 
thought  himself  something  considerably  more  im- 
portant than  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Eussiaa. 
And  his  wife,  his  ugly  little  wife,  looking  more 
like  a  burnt  chestnut  than  anything  else,  thought 
so  to.  People  did  say,  that  some  half  a  century 
before,  she  had  been  a  Iady*8  maid.  Whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  this  report  or  not,  remains 
a  mystery.  One  part,  however,  bore  the  impress 
of  truth — the  half  century !  It  must  have  been 
^uite  half  a  century  since  Mrs.  Ponsonby's  era  of 
lady's-maidism. 

Poor  Mrs.  Ponsonby  had  entered  into  a  severe 
conflict  with  her  pride,  or  rather  with  that  miser- 
able feeling  which  she  mistook  for  pride,  but 
which  was  but  a  bastard  usurper  taking  its  place, 
about  this  same  'Calf  of  Man*  trip.  She  did  not 
admire  the  "set**  of  people  who  were  going;  the 
Delanys — vulgar  people,  connected  with  trade,  or 
with  stockbrokeriog,  or  something  low!  How 
could  Sir  Andrew  waste  his  time  on  that  dark- 
eyed  girl,  with  her  eternally  smiling  face ;  and 
Mr.  Matthews,  too,  his  one  eye  always  turned  to 
Isabel ;  and  Captain  Washington.  There  they 
were,  all  of  them,  standing  round  Isabel,  and 
trying  to  get  a  word  from  her,  when  the  two  Misses 
Ponsonby  were  quite  ready,  and  willing,  and 
waiting  to  give  them  as  many  words  as  they 
pleased. 


"Captain  Washington,  let  me  introduce  my 
daughter  to  you.** 

And  the  General,  who  always  acted  as  jadiaU, 
U.,  lion*s  provider,  as  the  jaekall  was  called 
formerly,  trotted  Captain  Washington  up  to  Miss 
Ponsonl^.  But  the  snared  Cq»tain  looked  at  ths 
young  lady ;  he  looked  at  her  rough  hay-like  haii^ 
her  brick-dust  face,  her  little  grey  eyes  aocewed 
up  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  even  the  sun  nukiBg 
bve  to  them,  and  he  looked  at  that  which  com- 
pleted the  category  of  her  charms,  her  long  samiy 
moustache,  and  not  admiring  her  style  of  bean^, 
he  simply  made  her  a  very  low  Sir  Charlss 
Grandison  bow,  and  then  turned  round  again  to 
Isabel 

Now,  the  second  Miss  Ponsonby  thought  her- 
self a  beauty.  The  only  ground  she  had  for  soeh 
an  absurd  supposition,  was  the  fact  of  her  act 
being  quiU  $o  ugl^  as  her  sister.  She  tM»  beard* 
less— that  was  something,  at  any  rate;  and  her 
hair  was  brown,  not  hay-cdoured ;  and  she  did 
open  her  eyes.  So  she  was  not  quite  so  ugly  as 
her  sister.  Besides  she  had  a  sentimental  name— 
the  name  of  Adeline,  and  she  affected  a  certain 
possession  of  beauty  in  consequence  of  her  name. 

Isabel  scarcely  heard  all  the  nonsense  whiek 
was  addressed  to  her.  She  was  gradually  becoeh- 
ing  very  miserable,  for  she  knew  that  one  other 
person  on  board  that  yacht  was  miserable,  and  that 
knowledge  made  her  wretdied. 

Misery  is  a  procreative  animal,  and  begets  its 
own  easUy ;  and  its  children  frequently  exceed  the 
parent  in  strength. 

But  the  yacht  was  now  very  near  the  Calf  of 
Man,  and  Isabel  looked  forward  to  thehr  disefli* 
barkation  with  eagerness,  for  then  she  thought  she 
would  be  able  to  speak  to  Philip. 

The  Calf  of  Man  is  a  rocky  i^et  at  the  sonthen 
extremity  of  the  island,  a  grand  resort  for  sA 
pleasure-party  loving  people,  who  are  not  seared 
by  anticipation  of  sea-sickness ;  for  the  sea  runs 
high  near  the  Calf  of  Man ;  and  the  great  waves 
roll  angrily  round  its  shores  and  over  its  ro<^ 
But  the  sea  happened  to  be  in  a  very  good 
temper  on  the  day  of  this  expedition;  so  the 
party  landed  very  comfortably,  and  Philip — poor 
woe-begone  Philip— managed  to  get  Isabel's  hand 
within  hu  own ;  and  away  they  went  to  examine 
Bushel's  house,  a  ruin  on  the  top  of  the  Cai( 
where  a  certam  Thomas  Bushel  is  reported  to  have 
shut  himself  up,  and  thought,  by  taming  sain^ 
to  expiate  the  crimes  he  had  committed  as  a  sinner. 

But  that  blundering  Sir  Andrew  would  come 
and  walk  on  the  other  side  of  Isabel,  although  he 
might  have  seen  she  did  not  want  him ;  but  be 
either  could  not,  or  would  not,  see  with  his 
two  eyes  that  which  the  Cyclopian  Matthews  saw 
with  his  single  orb.  How  Philip  wished  he  wen 
with  his  patron  saint  in  Thrace,  taking  op  the 
cuc^ls  for  the  six  royal  daughters  ;  or  he  would 
have  liked  better  for  him  to  be  married  to  the 
sextuple  division  of  royalty,  and  then  they  wouU 
have  kept  him  from  the  side  of  Isabel. 
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Thus  the  day  passed, — or  a  part  of  it,  rather — 
aiMl  then  they  embarked  again  for  their  return  to 
DoAghis. 

It  was  the  evening  now,  and  very  dark.  The 
XDoon  did  not  choose  to  show  her  face,  and  for  once 
both  Philip  and  Isabel  thanked  her,  for  the  dark* 
ziess  enabled  them  to  sit  down  on  a  coil  of  ropes, 
Tery  okwe  together,  and  talk  of  much  that  was 
^weighing  down  the  heart  of  each. 

But  the  talking  did  not  seem  to  make  them 
maoh  happier ;  and  Isabel  could  almost  have  felt 
angry  that  Philip  did  not  do  what  she  knew  he 
irished  to  do — ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  He  said 
all  but  that ;  he  talked  of  the  days  gone  by,  when 
Ler  mother  welcomed  him  kindly,  and  when  he 
was  allowed  to  come  and  spend  his  evenings  by 
lier,  and  read  or  talk  to  her  while  she  sat  and 
sewed,  or  rather  while  she  pretended  to  sew ;  for 
Isabel  was  but  an  idle  sempstress. 

"  I  wish  you  had  never  merged  ioto  the  heiress, 

Isabel,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  that  gold  which '* 

But  he  stopped  suddenly — he  had  spoken  more 
than  he  intended. 

**  Why  should  my  gold,  as  you  call  it,  make  any 
difference  in  our  relative  position,  Philip  P"  and 
IsabeFs  eyes  were  filled  with  tears ;  and  although 
U  was  too  dark  for  him  to  see  them,  he  was  aware 
of  the  fact,  for  one  fell  on  the  hand  which  clasped 
Isabel*!.  "  Why  should  my  gold  estrange  us  P 
Has  it  altered  me  P  am  I  changed  P  have  I  become 
purse-proud  and  sordid  P  and  if  I  am  the  same, 
why  need  our  relation  to  each  other  be  altered. 
Philip,  I  don't  care  one  bit  for  the  conventionalities 
of  the  world,  so  long  as  I  do  nothing  wrong  by 
overstepping  them ;  and  I  am  going  to  outrage 
them  most  terribly  now;  but  don*t  interrupt  me, 
Philip,  for  there  are  the  lights  of  Douglas,  and  in 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  we  shall  be  in,  and 
then,  if  I  have  left  anything  unsaid,  it  must 
remain  unsaid  for  ever,  for  I  shall  never  have 
eourage  to  speak  to  you  on  this  subject  in  the 
light ;  and  we  can*t  go  into  the  dark  on  purpose 
for  me  to  say  all  I  have  to  say,  and  all  I  must  say 
to  prevent  my  heart  bursting.*' 

Philip  did  not  speak,  but  he  clasped  her  hand 
Ycry  tightly,  and  he  tried  to  nerve  himself  up  to 
extreme  firmness,  and  stoical  fortitude;  for  he 
feared  a  sore  temptation  to  that  firmness  and  forti- 
tude. 

The  yacht  went  on  very  quickly,  much  too 
qiatklj  Isabel  thought,  as  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  lights  of  the  town ;  the  time  was  fleeting 
by  very  quickly,  and  the  'i  much  to  say**  was  stiU 
unsaid,  but  she  determined  that  it  should  be  said, 
so  she  began : 
"Philip.'* 

There  was  certainly  no  use  in  calling  him,  as  he 
was  beside  h^r,  but  she  seemed  to  think  there  was 
great  use  in  it,  so  she  repeated  his  name — 
"PhiUp." 

"Yes,  Isabel,"    and  there   the    conversation 
stopped. 
Whatever  Isabel  had  to  say  it  must  have  beeu 


something  very  tremend  >i.s,  for  she  could  not 
manage  it  without  Philip*s  help,  so  she  called  him 
again— 

"PhiUp." 

"Yes,  dear  Isabel.** 

Perhaps  the  "  dear"  loosened  her  tongue ;  some* 
thmg  did  it,  at  any  rate,  for  now  she  b^an  to  say 
what  she  had  all  idong  wanted  to  say-^ 

"Don't  let  this  money  come  like  a  barrier 
between  us ;  had  it  not  been  for  that  we  should 
have  been  engaged  or  married  long  ago ;  but  you 
seemed  to  fdter,  as  month  after  month  each 
speculation  terminated  favourably  for  my  father. 
If  you  had  not  gone  to  America,  all  would  have 
been  well ;  it  was  that  long  absence  which  de- 
stroyed every  tie  between  us.'* 

"  Isabel,*'  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke^ 
"  you  shall  hear  the  truth  from^pie.  Years  since, 
as  you  know  only  too  well,  I  loved  you  better 
than  anything  on  earth ;  I  looked  forward  to  your 
being  my  wife  as  the  greatest  boon  of  life.  I 
gloried  in  the  idea  of  having  to  work  for  you.  I 
pictured  the  home  which  I  would  give  you ;  the 
splendour  I  would  surround  you  with,  and  all  of 
my  own  creating.  Perhaps  I  was  foolish — perhaps 
wrong,  to  feel  and  think  thus ;  but  I  oould  not 
help  it.  If  I  had  been  able  to  place  a  crown 
on  your  brows,  I  should  have  felt  that  you  added 
dignity  to  the  crown,  while  you  borrowed  nothing 
from  it.  Peeling  thus,  I  looked  on  the  home  I  had 
to  offer  you,  (a  home  which,  before  I  thought  of 
bringing  you  there,  seemed  replete  with  comfort), 
with  contempt.  I  sighed  for  wealth,  not  for  my 
own  sake,  but  for  yours.  An  opportunity  presen- 
ted itself  to  my  greedy  thoughts  of  gaining 
wealth.  We  proposed  entering  into  an  extensive 
speculation  in  America.  It  was  rather  a  rash 
undertaking,  but  I  was  almost  desperate.  I  per- 
suaded my  father  that  il  might  succeed.  I  offered 
to  go  to  America  myself,  to  conclude  all  the 
negociations.  I  went — and,  as  you  know,  after 
two  years,  I  returned  to  find  your  father,  from 
unhear.d  of  good  fortune,  the  possessor  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  while  we,  my  father, 
and  myself,  from  the  failure  of  the  very  specula- 
tion from  which  we  had  hoped  so  much,  were  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  It  is  quite  true 
that  you  were  the  same  as  ever  Isabel,  but  it 
was  not  so  with  your  mother.  I  saw  that  she 
disliked  my  being  with  you — that  she  wished 
you  to  make  a  good  match,  as  it  is  termed. 
I  saw  that  you  were  thrown  with  men  of  wealth 
and  position.  I  doubt  their  loving  you,  as  well 
as  I  do,  Isabel,  but,  they  have  more  to  offer 
you  in  the  way  of  worldly  aggrandisement  than  I 
have,  and  therefore,  I  have  no  right  to  stand 
between  you  and  them.  I  should  not  have  said 
all  this*  to  you,  had  jou  not  spoken  as  you  have 
to  me^ — for  I  have  lately  tried  to  cheat  myself  into 
the  belief,  that  I  could  be  almost  happy  in  being 
with  you,  and  looking  on  you  in  the  light  of  a 
dear  friend  and  sister;  to  day,  however,  has  un- 
deceiyed  me— and  shown  me,  that  in  future  we 
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most  be  either  more  or  leM  to  each  other.  We 
eannot  be  more — can  we  be  leas  while  we  are 
together r 

Her  voice  was  very  gentle,  and  very  firm,  as 
she  answered  him, 

"  No — and  we  need  not  be  less,  Phillip ;  take  me 
as  I  am — work  for  me — make  a  home,  and  let  me 
share  it,  whatever  it  be.  I  shall  be  happj  if  yon 
are  there."  It  was  a  moment  of  great  temptation 
to  him,  but  he  withstood  it. 

"  Profit  by  your  affection  ?*'  he  said,  "  steal  you 
from  your  home  F  stand  as  a  stumbling  block  in 
your  life  P — never !  I  would  break  my  heart, 
rather  than  act  so  bad  a  part.  No,  Isabel,  you 
shall  be  free  to  choose  whom  you  please ;  all  I  can 
hope  is,  that  the  day  may  come,  in  which  I  may 
have  a  home  worthy  of  you,  and  that  you  may 
then  be  in  a  position  to  accept  it.'* 

The  yacht  grated  against  the  side  of  the  pier 
as  he  spoke,  and  Isabel  had  to  dry  her  eyes ;  for 
the  tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  The 
darkness  bad  hidden  those  tears  from  every  one, 
and,  it  had  hidden  something  else  also.  It  had 
bidden  the  figure  of  Isabefs  father,  who  had  been 
standing  close  to  them,  and  had  heard  every  word 
they  uttered. 

It  was  very  wrong,  and  very  dishonourable  of 
him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  for 
he  moved  away  very  silently  and  very  cautiously, 
and  sighed,  (no  doubt  in  sorrow,  for  his  misconduct 
in  listening)  and,  when  he  got  to  a  suflicient 
distance,  he  blew  his  nose,  and  that  was  most 
likely  what  made  his  eyes  look  almost  as  red  as 
his  daughter's,  as  he  stepped  on  the  pier  at 
Douglas. 

But  he  seemed  in  a  singularly  sinful  mood  that 
night,  for,  not  content  with  prying  into  his  child's 
secrets,  he  must  needs  go,  and  thrust  himself 
between  her  and  Sir  Andrew,  and  take  the  young 
man  by  the  button  just  as  he  was  going  to  offer 
Isabel  his  arm ;  and  linking  his  arm  in  that  of  the 
young  baronet,  say  they  would  have  a  comfortable 
chat  together,  as  they  walked  home  from  the 
Castle — for  although  it  was  a  long  way,  they 
preferred  walking. 

And  as  if  that  were  not  doing  mischief  enough,  he 
absolutely  desired  Philip  to  jump  into  the  carriage 
which  was  waiting  for  them,  and  take  care  of 
Isabel.  That  was  all  very  proper  though,  for 
there  were  two  other  people  in  the  carriage,  the 
two  lovely  Miss  Pousonby's  ;  biit  still,  old  Delany 
should  not  have  done  it ;  he  ought  to  have  con- 
sulted his  daughter's  interest,  and  not  have  thrown 
her  with  a  corn-factor's  son,  when  the  rich  Captain 
Washington,  who  had  two  uncles  in  the  peerage, 
and  an  aunt  in  something  else  very  grand, 
wanted  to  have  the  honour  of  conductjpg  Miss 
Delany  home. 

There  was  something  very  peculiar  about  the 
Captain's  utterance,  a  certain  indistinctness  which 
had  not  existed  in  the  morning.  It  might  be 
attributable  to  the  chicken  pie  at  dinner,  or  to  the 
boned  turkey;  certainly  not  to  the  wine !  Why, 


he  himself  (and,  was  it  poaaible  to  hare  better 
authority  ?)  declared  that  he  was  as  '*  sober  as  t 
judge,  *'  so  it  could  not  be  the  wine  which  made 
the  r  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  the  double  1,  m 
utter  impossibility. 

There  must  have  have  been  something  serioo^j 
the  matter  with  him,  attributable  to  the  pie,  of 
course,  for  as  he  placed  the  elder  Miss  Ponsonbf 
in  the  carriage,  (not  Adeleine  the  fair),  he  absolutelj 
squeesed  her  hand,  called  her  "  his  dear  creature," 
and  mumbled  something  about  coral  lips.  Perhaps 
he  was  thinking  of  her  moustache,  and  meaot  to 
advbe  the  prooess  of  shaving,  but  forgot  what  to 
say. 

However,  this  was  an  era  in  her  existence,  aad 
so  delighted  was  she  at  his  "  very  marked  "  oondoot, 
that  she  persisted  in  squeezmg  herself  into  Uie 
smallest  possible  compass,  that  he  might  find  rooa 
in  the  carriage ;  which  charitable  intention  was 
frustrated  by  Philip'a  giving  Captain  Washington 
a  push,  as  he  was  stepping  in ;  when  the  chickea- 
pie  having  got  down  to  his  legs,  and  rendered  them 
as  unsteady  as  his  utterance,  he  performed  a 
pirouette  in  the  road,  and^  came  with  a  bound 
against  the  lamp  post. 

The  drive  home,  after  the  ignoble  discomfiture  of 
the  modern  Washington,  was  silent  and  sad.  Miss 
Ponsonby  bemoaned  the  loss  of  her  first,  her  last, 
her  only  love,  as  she  considered  him.  And  witli 
some  truth,  if  he  were  any  love  at  all,  no  doubt 
he  voi  the  first;  there  was  not  the  slightest 
chauce  of  her  finding  another,  so  he  would  be  her 
last :  erffo,  being  the  first,  and  the  last,  and  there 
being  no  intermediate  lovers,  he  was,  as  she 
thought  him,  her  first,  and  last,  and  only  love.  So 
Miss  Pousonby  was  silent.  Her  little  querulous 
voice  certainly  did  utter  something  about  "very 
rude,"  "  consequence  of  being  with  low  people^" 
etc.;  but  these  remarks  were  drowned  in  tbo 
jolting  of  the  carriage  as  they  drove  to  the  Castle 
Mona.  Isabel  and  Philip  were  very  silent  too.  Tfadr 
hearts  were  too  heavy  for  their  tongues  to  be  light. 

At  last  the  Castle  was  reached,  and  Isabel, 
thankful  for  the  relief  from  the  presenoe  of  un- 
congenial companions,  gave  Philip's  hand  one 
good  squeeze— -or  rather  let  him  bestow  the  same 
farewell  to  her's,  and  then  ran  away  to  her  own 
room,  where  she,  like  a  very  silly  child,  burst  into 
a  fit  of  crying,  which  made  both  her  eyes  and  her 
nose  look  red  and  ugly,  and  produced  the  con- 
venient headache  which  acted  as  her  excuse  for 
not  appearing  again  that  evening.  But  we  most 
intrude  on  the  privacies  of  domestic  life,  sod 
glance  into  the  connubial  chamber  of  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Delany. 

The  lady  was  in  one  of  her  most  amiable  aioods, 
and  as — arrayed  in  her  petticoats  only,  and  a  sort 
of  embryo  drying  gown,  a  thing  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  jacket  merely  reaching  to  the 
waist, — she  carefully  shook,  and  then  turned  inside 
out,  preparatory  to  "  hanging  up,"  the  gown  which 
she  had  just  taken  off, 

^'Ddany,  my  dear/'  and  there  wu  aaotber 
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vigorous  shake  of  the  dress.  *'Delany,  my  dear, 
I  am  glad  you  see  things  as  I  do  at  last.  I  noticed 
joor  management,  my  dear,  I  can  assure  you,  and 
admired  it  very  much." 

What  she  admired  or  noticed  in  his  conduct 
was  a  mystery  to  him ;  and  as  to  his  seeing  things 
in  the  same  light  tliat  she  did — why,  he  began  to 
think  that  she  must  see  double  to  utter  such  a 
remark,  and  mistake  one  picture  of  her  visionary 
brain  for  his. 

"Did  he  enter  on  the  subject  of  settlement, 
my  dear  ?  or  fix  the  day  ?  Of  course,  Isabel's 
money  is  secured  to  her  f"[ 

"  Isabers  money  secured  to  her  P  what  do  you 
mean  ?  Why,  of  course,  he  would  insist  on  that, 
the  noble  young  fellow." 

And  Bx)bert  Delany  fell  again  into  the  reverie 
from  which  his  wife's  words  had  disturbed  him. 

"I  knew  you  would  say  so,  sooner  or  later," 
she  rejoined  ;  "  I  was  sure  you  woold  think  it. 
BIfess  me !  what  a  knot  I've  got  this  string  into ;" 
.and  she  tugged  at  a  tape  which  encircled  her 
waist — the  suspending  power  of  some  mysterious 
garment.  "Here,  Robert,  just  help  me — it's  out 
of  sight ;  I  can't  undo  it  alone." 

But  Bobert  was  discarding  his  boots,  and  his 
eyes  were  fixed  intently  on  the  candle — not  that 
he  took  any  particular  interest  therein,  but  the 
flame  was  a  culminating  point  for  his  thoughts 
to  revoke  round. 

"  Oh  !"  and  he  yawned,  "  it's  been  a  weary  day, 
and  I'm  very  tired." 

"  Weary  day,  Robert,  weary  day  P  but  you're 
never  satisfied.  Always  grumbling — always.  I'm 
sure  it's  been  the  pleasantest  day  I've  spent  for  a 
long  time.  Every  one  so  agreeable — that  Mr. 
Matthews  so  attentive  to  me,  too ;  I  know  why 

Hobert "  and  her  round  face  smiled  blandly  as 

she  pushed  her  better-half  aside,  to  tie  on  her 
frflled  night- cap  at  the  glass.  "Those  Hiss 
Poasonbys,  how  they  did  try  to  catch  him  ;  but 
they  couldn't  manage  it.  Dear  me,  I  wish  that  girl 
would  not  put  all  the  feathers  to  the  feet." 

The  concluding  remark  referred  to  the  func- 
tionary who  had  the  bed  making  department,  and 
not  to  either  Miss  Ponsonby  or  her  sister. 

"  Here,  Robert,  just  give  it  a  shake  with  me ; 
d'ye  here  me,  man  P  what  d'ye  stand  staring  there 
like  a  fool  for,  muddling  with  the  button  of  your 
nightshirt — do  make  yourself  useful,  and  come 
and  help — there !  now  then,  the  blanket  first — 
come,  be  quick.  Why,  what  are  you  thinking  of  P 
you've  put  the   pillow   down  to  the  foot  I — there, 

go  away,  you're  not  fit  to  be  the  father  of  an " 

But  she  came  to  a  fence  in  her  soliloquy,  from 
SLoi  knowing  what  to  call  her  daughter  in  her 
prospective  state  of  baronet's  wife.  She  had 
heard  of  a  marchioness,  a  duchess,  a  countess — 
but  a  baroneted/  She  thought  it  was  wrong; 
80,  she  stopped  at  the  lence,  and  did  not  even  try 
to  overleap  it." 

"  There  I"  and  she  tucked  the  counterpane  into 
her  back  as  she  settled  herself  in  bed.    ''Now, 


I'm  comfortable!     Good  night,  my  dear!    good 
night." 

The  persecuted  Robert  responded  to  the  "good 
night,"  thankful  that  it  seemed  to  promise  silence 
and  rest. 

" Poor  fellow !"  he  thought,  "poor  fellow!  he 
shall  have  Isabel  somehow,  I'm  determined;  but 
how  to  manage  it  P  She'll  never  be  civil  to  him 
even,"  and  he  jerked  his  thumb  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  slumbering  spouse.  - 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  now,  Robert?  What 
are  yoa  jumping  about  in  that  way  for  P  you've 
palled  the  clothes  away  from  my  back,  and  woke 
me  out  of  such  a  pleasant  droam.  I  saw  her  as 
plain  as  life,  in  a  nice  white  satin — such  a  beauty, 
only  somehow  Sir  Andrew  wasn't  there,  and  when 

I  asked  for  him  some  one  said ^Dear  me,  Robert, 

what's  the  matter  now  P"  « 

The  question  was  elicited  by  the  lengthened 
"Whew!"  the  semi- whistle,  which  broke  from 
the  lips  of  the  parental  Delany. 

A  light  broke  in  upon  his  brain ;  his  wife  had 
then  been  keeping  a  close  watch  over  him  and 
Isabel  the  whole  day ;  had  seen  Isabel  discard 
Philip ;  seen  her  talking  to  Sir  Andrew.  She  had 
seen,  moreover,  her  husband  take  Sir  Andr^  by 
the  arm ;  had  heard  him  say  that  they  would  have 
a  little  chat  together. 

What  could  she  readily  infer  from  all  this,  but 
that  Sir  Andrew  had  proposed  to  Isabel,  been 
accepted  by  her,  and  that  she  had  referred  him  to 
her  father  for  all  final  arrangements. 

Now  Robert  Delany  understood  all  the  amia- 
bility, the  questions,  the  remarks — those,  at  least, 
which  he  had  heard ;  for  he  had  been  so  much 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  that  he  had  not  lis- 
tened very  attentively  to  the  expression  of  his  wife's. 
But  nature  is  not  an  inexhaustible  thing,  and 
nature,  therefore,  gave  way,  even  under  Mrs. 
Delany 's  beatific  visions.  She  slept  at  last — 
slept  soundly  as  her  breathing  proved. 

Robert  looked  at  her  with  profound  delight, 
and  then  he  sat  up  in  bed, 'rubbed  his  eyes,  looked 
intently  at  the  night-lamp,  and  then  clasping  his 
hands,  which  were  outside  the  bedclothes,  over  his 
raised  knees,  which  were  under  the  bedclothes,  he 
began  to  think. 

"  Let  me  see,"— thus  his  solfloquy  ran— "let 
me  see" — and  he  rubbed  his  eyes  again  as  if  it 
were  his  physical  orbits  he  was  apostrophising. 
"  Let  me  see  how  it  can  be, "and  he  looked  nervously 
at  his  wife,  as  if  he  feared  her  pouncing  down  on 
his  very  thoughts  and  bullying  them.  "  If  one 
could  make  Sir  Andrew  an  ally,  but  I  doubt  him 
— no ;  that  won't  do !" 

And  he  looked  more  intently  at  the  lamp,  and 
rested.his  chin  on  his  knees,  and  the  tassel  of  his 
cotton  nightcap  came  bobbing  down  close  to  his 
ear,  and  perhaps  it  whispered  something  to  him, 
for  his  face  brightened,  its  pnzzled  expression 
vanished,  and  a  ruddy  smile  took  its  place. 

"I  have  it,"  he  said,  "I  have  it.  What  an 
old  idiot  not  to  think  of  that  before.'' 
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Wliaterer  it  might  be  be  bad  be  kept  it  all  to 
bimself ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  seemed  to  bare  a 
•oporifio  effect,  for  he  lay  dovo,  and  was  soon 
asleep  beside  his  wife. 

The  following  morning  Isabel  came  to  the 
breakfast-table,  looking  as  nglj  as  anything  so 
lofely  oonld  look.  Her  eyes  were  swollen  and 
red,  while  her  cheeks  were  pale ;  but  she  tried  to 
smUe  as  she  saw  her  father.  The  effort  though 
brought  something  yery  bright  and  glistening  into 
her  eyes,  and  there  was  a  choking  sob  in  her 
throat,  which  she  tried  to  drown  in  a  cup  oT 
eoffee ;  but  instead  of  choking  the  soB,  she  neariy 
choked  herself ;  but  even  that  answered  her  pur- 
pose, and  accounted  for  the  tears  which  now 
streamed  down  her  face. 

**  Isabel,  I  want  to  say  something  of  importance 
to  you. 

Isabel  looked  frightened,  for  her  father  spoke 
more  seriously  than  was  his  wont. 

"  Don't  look  frightened,  child  ;  I  am  only  going 
to  tell  yon  what  most  young  women  would  like  to 
bear.  I  am  going  to  say  that  a  certain  young 
baronet,  of  moderate  fortune,  but  good  old  family, 
wbhes  for  the  honour  of  placing  that  fortune, 
name,  and  e?erything  else,  at  the  disposal  of  Miss 
Isabella  Delany '* 

He  was  going  on,  but  Isabel  interrupted  him. 

"  Oh,  no,  father  !**  she  said  ;  *<  don't  think  of 
it ;  don't  think  of  it.  I  don't  like  Sir  Andrew ;  I 
nerer  shall  like  him ;  it  would  kill  me  to  marry 
him.  Dear,  dear  father,  don't  urge  me  to  this ! 
Mother,  you  would  not  make  me  miserable  for 
life,  would  you,  to  satisfy  a  paltry  ambition  f" 

But  Mrs.  Delany  looked  inexorable. 

''Don't  talk  nonsense,  Isabel,"  she  said. 
"  Paltry  ambition,  indeed  !  a  young  and  handsome 
baronet  a  paltry  ambition  !  I  don't  know,  for  my 
part,  what  girls  are  coming  to..  It's  all  along  of 
those  novels,  putting  foolish  notions  into  their 
beads  of  fidelity,  and  all  that  trash.  Paltry  am- 
bition, is  it,  to  wish  to  see  you  respectably  settled 
in  life  P  You're  an  ungrateful  girl,  you  are ;  but 
I  know  what  it  is ;  you  want  to  be  marrying  that 
Philip  Hartland,  and  you  shan*t,  as  long  as  my 
name's  what  it  is  !"  And  the  old  lady  flounced 
out  of  the  room  in  extreme  indignation,  leaving 
Isabel  and  her  father  alone. 

**  Isabel,"  -and  he  drew  her  kindly,  gently  to 
him — "  listen  to  me,  my  child.  I  partly  agree 
with  your  mother  in  what  she  says.  Sir  Andrew's 
wordly  position  is  such  as  you  might  aspire  to, 
such  as  I  would  see  you  hold.  Don't  look  so  be- 
seeching, my  child ;  I  am  resolute  in  what  I  am 
now  about  to  require  of  you.  You  will  receive 
Sir  Andrew's  addresses  ;  you  will  walk  with  him, 
talk  to  him,  try  to  like  him.  If,  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  he  proposes  to  you  again — and  /think  your 
marriage  with  him  would  be  for  your  welfare — 
you  shall  marry  him.  No  entreaties  Isabel,  I 
told  you  I  was  firm.  You  have  only  heard  one 
side  of  the  question ;  now  for  the  other.  Should 
anything  ooour  to  make  him  alter  hL|  mind ;  for 


gentlemen  are  changeable,  you  know ;  or  should  I 
find  him  unworthy  of  you,  then  I  promise,  and 
the  word  of  Eobert  Delany  has  never  yet  beta 
broken,  that  I  will  give  you  to  Philip  Hartlaai 
Isabel,  deal  honourably  by  me — ^no  appeal  to  Sir 
Andrew.  I  don't  ask  you  to  win  him  ;  I  merdj 
require  you  to  receive  bis  addresses  passively." 

And  Isabel  was  obliged  to  be  content  with 
this.  How  she  bated  that  Castle  Mona,  the 
island,  everything  connected  with  the  place.  The 
pic-nics,  with  Sir  Andrew  now  as  her  constaot 
companion ;  the  evening  dances ;  Sir  Andrew  her 
invariable  partner.  Poor  Philip  banished  ;  gone 
to  his  home,  sad  and  weary,  and  beavy-heuted 
because  of  her  I 

She  scarcely  seemed  to  be  the  same  Isabel  she 
had  been ;  formerly  so  gay  and  happy,  now  so  sad 
and  miserable.  Sir  Andrew  might  hare  noticed 
it,  but  he  seemed  quite  blind  to  everything  except 
the  fact  of  her  having  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  her  fortune.  * 

People  began  to  couple  her  name  with  bis,  and 
while  they  pomted  her  out  as  the  future  Lady 
Neale,  whispered  their  suspicions  that  her  gold 
bad  purchased  for  her  the  honour. 

The  rumour  of  her  engagement  reached  Philip 
in  his  Lancastrian  home ;  but  he  did  not  believe  it 
However,  it  was  repeated  to  him  by  letter,  over 
and  over  again,  and  then  he  could  not  but  believe^ 
and  that  belief  made  him  so  wretched  that  be 
determined  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  see  for 
himself.  He  would  take  a  little  quiet  lodgio^ 
and  not  let  her  know  he  was  near  her,  and  then, 
if  he  found  she  were  really  happily  engaged  to  Sir 
Andrew,  he  would  depart  unknown  as  he  came^ 
and  try  to  forget  her  in  the  busy  world. 

Thus  passed  the  weeks  away,  and  it  wanted  but 
a  few  days  of  the  termination  of  the  month  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  IsabeL 

Again  had  Sir  Andrew  proposed,  and  again  had 
he  received  the  same  answer  from  Robert  Delany. 

"  No  engagement  yet.  Sir  Andrew.  I  give  yoa 
free  permission  to  address  my  child,  but  no 
engagement  yet ;  you  may  change  your  mind ! 
Young  men  are  sometimes  fickle." 

But  Sir  Andrew  swore  that  his  heart  was  fixed 
for  ever ! — that  he  never  could  love  any  one  but 
Isabel!— that  his  life  would  be  a  desert  waste 
without  her!  The  latter  declaration,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
the  matter-of-fact  Bobert,  for  he  smiled, — 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Sir  Andrew,"  be  said,  **  not  a 
bit  of  a  desert.  Your  life  would  be  just  as  jdly 
without  my  girl," — perhaps  there  was  a  mental 
reservation, — "  but  not  without  her  money." 

It  was  the  day  before  the  long  talked  of  baB, 
and  the  post-bag  had  just  been  delivered  at  the 
Castle.  Everyone  looked  anxiously  for  their  letterSi 
but  none  more  anxiously  than  Bobert  Delany ;  for 
fortune  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  she  had 
made  him  her  pet,  and  now  threatened  to  scowl 

on  him.  Digitized  by  Ci       ,     ,, 

Letters  of  a  distressing  nature  bad  been  amr- 
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ng  by  each  post  for  the  last  fortDight.    PecuDiary 

liffioulties  were  hinted   at  as  the  cause   of  the 

Minojanoe  which  these  letters  caused.    The  mii- 

lionaire,   Eobert    BeUny,   was    looked  on    with 

Kixspioioii — the  exteut  of  hb  wealth  questioned. 

But  it    was  not  until  that  day  that  the  fearful 

extent   of  his  losses  became  known.     With  a 

trembling  hand  he  opened  the  large  official  letter, 

-vrhioh^  with  seyeral  others,  was  given  to  him. 

If^ith  eager  eyes  he  read  it,  and  then,  as  though 

lie  had  read  too  much,  he  thrust  it  impatiently 

towards  his  wife.     *'  Read  that,  Deborah  ;**  and 

she  did  read  it— through  and  through,  until  the 

liateful  characters  of  the  writing  seemed  to  dance 

in  mockery  before  her  eyes. 

••What  is  it.  Robert  ?  what  does  it  mean  ?" 
••  That  we  are  beggars ;  that  a  turn  in  the  share 
xnarket— other  speculations  which  yon  could  not 
understand — haye  ruined  us,  and  we  must  begin 
the  world  again.  We're  somewhat  old  now  to  do 
it,  wife ;  but  never  mind ;  we  shall  be  quite  as 
happy,  perhaps,  without  our  grand  house,  and 
furniture,  and  servants.  So  never  mind,  Deborah ; 
no  use  to  fret ;  you  can't  help  it,  at  any  rate." 

"  I  don't  mind  for  myself,  Robert,  but — poor 
Isabel  1"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

There  spoke  the  mother !  There  was  the  one 
warm  holy  feeling  watered  into  life  by  the  shower 
of  adversity.  Withered,  bliglited,  had  it  been  by 
the  beam  of  prosperity — almost  destroyed,  almost 
choked  hy  the  noxious  weeds  which  sprang  up  so 
plentifully  under  the  influence  of  worldly  aggran- 
disement; but  now  it  lived  again — lived  and 
reared  its  head,  and  cast  its  fragrance  over  that 
dark  scene  of  grief. 

"Isabel!  good  wife  P  Isabel !  why  she's  provided 
for — you  forget  that  she  will  be  Lady  Neale." 

Mrs.  Delany  hung  her  head — "Robert,"  she 
•aid,  "Robert" — perhaps — perhaps  Sir  Andrew 
will  not  think  it  prudent  to  marry  now  Isabel  has 
no  fortune. 

Robert  Delany's  eyes  flashed  fire  — 
"Woman,"  he  cried,  "you  think  thus;  yet  you 
would  have  given  your  child  to  him ;  you  would 
have  bought  his  worthless  self  with  her  gold — 
have  trusted  her  happiness  to  one  of  whom  you 
think  so  basely  I  And  she — yon  would  have  had 
her  take  him  for  his  name — his  title — wealth,  the 
substitute  for  the  affection,  which  alone  hallows 
marriage,  on  the  one  side ;  ambition,  empty  ambi- 
tion, on  the  other.  Could  such  an  union  be  fol- 
lowed by  Grod's  blessing  ?  Could  you  crave  it  on 
yoyr  child,  if  you  saw  her  at  the  altar  swearing  to 
love  one,  who  was  either  hatefnl,  or,  at  the  best, 
indifferent  to  her  P  while  all  the  time  she  loved 
herself  alone,  and  his  name  for  herself  P  Deborah, 
I  tell  you  that  the  woman  who  marries  with  those 
feelings  is  no  better  than  the  wretched  being,  who 
decks  her  body  with  some  gay  attire,  who  paints 
her  cheeks,  and  puts  on  luring  smiles,  and  sells 
herself  to  buy  her  scanty  modicum  of  daily  food. 
No  better,  did  I  say  P — no  better  P  Why  she  is 
wor^,    The  one  poor  wretc|i  is  driven  by  3tem 


want  to  obtain  that  for  which  nature  clamours ; 
the  other,  to  satisfy  her  own  senseless  vanity,  does 
that  at  which  nature  revolts.  And  yet,  this  fate 
you  wished  for  Isabel.  Perhaps  this  very  letter 
has  come  to  show  you  this — to  test  the  metal  of 
Sir  Andrew's  heart.  Bear  he  the  test  well,  and 
he  shall  wed  Isabel — if  she  can  love  him,  not  else. 
But  let  him  fail— aye,  even  in  the  slightest  par- 
ticular— and  he  should  not  have  her  though  her 
heart  were  bound  up  for  ever  in  him." 

Soon  the  news  fled  throught  he  Castle — for  ill- 
news  has  strong  pinions,  and  flies  very  fast.  There 
were  whispers,  and  suggestions,  and  a  great  deal 
of  "  pity" — pity,  so  horrible  to  bear,  so  galling 
when  coming  from  the  ooldhearted,  mocking  world. 
Pity  brought  with  her  lier  handmaids,  in  the 
shape  of  sundry  deprecatory  remarks. 

"Poor  Isabel!"  such  were  Miss  Ponsonby's 
words ;  "  poor  Miss  Delany  1  she'll  feel  the  reverse 
of  fortune  very  much  ;  she  won't  have  such  a  fuss 
made  about  her  in  society  now.  The  daughter  of 
a  ruined  stockbroker  is  a  very  different  person  to 
the  heiress  with  £100,000  to  her  fortune.  Of 
course  Sir  Andrew  will  try  to  get  off.  I  should 
if  I  were  he.  I'm  not  sorry  to  see  the  conoeit 
taken  out  of  those  vulgar  Delanys ;  but  still  I  feel 
for  the  poor  girl." 

And  the  incarnation  of  malioe  hugged  herself  in 
that  notion,  and  clothed  herself  in  the  soiled  and 
filthy  garb  which  she  called  ''charity."  Alas! 
alas!  there  are  many  Miss  Ponsonbys,  similarly 
clad,  in  the  world. 

But  Robert  Delany  no  longer  wished  to  linger 
in  a  house  where  he  had  formerly  occupied  so 
different  a  position.  He  therefore  signified  his 
intention  of  departing  on  the  following  day. 

"  Isabel."  His  daughter  was  sitting  on  a  low 
stool  at  his  feet.  "  Isabel,  to-morrow  will  be  the 
last  day  of  the  month  of  probation  between  you 
and  Sir  Andrew.  It  is  well  for  you  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  my  child ;  well  to  have  a  good  home 
to  go  to,  now  I  have  so  scanty  a  one  to  offer  you." 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  father's  neck. 

"  Dear  father,"  she  cried ;  "  Oh,  do  not  be 
vexed  with  me,  or  deem  me  disobedient,  if  I  say  I 
cannot  even  like  Sir  Andrew — cannot  take  him 
for  my  liusband.  Pather,  there  is  a  secret  I  will 
tell  you,  a  secret  wbicli  is  buried  in  my  heart, 
known  to  one  other  only.  Father,  dear  father,  I 
love  Philip  Hartland  too  dearly  ever  to  be  the  wife 
of  any  other  man.  Give  me  to  Philip,  father,  and 
we  will  make  a  home  for  you  and  my  mother. 
Philip-— dear,  good  Philip — would  never  let  you 
begin  the  battle  of  the  world  again  in  your  old 
age.     Look  on  me,  father." 

But  ho  could  not,  for  his  honest  face  was 
covered  with  tears,  and  his  breast  heaved  with 
heavy  sobs. 

"  Dear  father,"  she  continued,  "  we  will  all  live 
together,  and  we  shall  be  so  happy,  father.  It 
was  only  that  horrid  money  separated  me  from 
Philip  \  and  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I'm  glad  it's 
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gone.  Fm  onlj  sorry  for  70B  and  my  mother. 
Now  yoa  will  tali  Sir  Andrew  that  I  caii*t  marry 
him,  won't  you  father." 

Her  father  looked  at  her  with  a  strange  ex- 
pression ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
happiness,  and  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  it,  and  his 
month  opened  as  if  he  w<;re  going  to  gite  the 
promise  she  reqnired ;  bat  it  closed  again,  and 
when  it  opened  the  second  time,  nothing  bat  the 
words,  *'  I  will  speak  to  Sir  Andrew,  and  hear  what 
he  says,'*  came  out. 

He  rang  the  bell. 

*'  Bear  my  compliments  to  Sir  Andrew  Neale," 
he  said  to  the  serf  ant  who  entered,  **  and  say  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him  here  in  a  few  moments. 
Isabel,  don't  go ;  £  wish  yon  to  remain." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  eUpsed,  and  then  the  snb- 
jeot  of  the  message  appeared. 

"  You  wish  to  apeak  to  me,  Mr.  Delany." 

"Yes." 

"  May  I  crave  your  object  in  seeking  the  in- 
terview." 

Robert  Delany  called  Isabel  to  his  side. 

«*  This  is  the  object,"  he  replied,  as  he  pointed 
to  her.  "  Sir  Andrew,  you  asked  my  daughter's 
hand.  I  told  you  I  would  take  one  month  to  con- 
sider of  it.  I  have  considered ;  and,  if  your  feelings 
to  her  are  unchanged  by  the  disastrous  circum- 
stances of  the  past  week,  she  is  yours.'* 

But  the  false  heart  hung  back ;  the  portionless 
girl,  with  all  her  beauty  and  all  her  goodness, 
was  nothing  to  him.  Sir  Andrew  Neale  could 
not  afford  to  have  deep  and  sincere  feelings. 

"Deborah,"  and  Robert  addressed  his  wife, 
who  entered  the  room  at  that  moment,  "  I  have 
called  Sir  Andrew,  to  perform  my  part  of  the 
compact  between  us.  A  bargaia*s  a  bargain  in  all 
times  and  places ;  so  there*s  your  wife.  Sir  Andrew," 
and  he  again  pointed  to  Isabel,  who  began  to  look 
somewhat  puzzled  and  very  much  frightened. 
But  her  alarm  was  soon  changed  to  intense 
satisfaction,  for  Sir  Andrew  did  not  stir. 

How  Robert  Delany's  eyes  sparkled,  from  some 
unknown  cause,  as  he  looked  at  the  young  baronet. 

"  Don't  be  shy,  Sir  Andrew,"  he  continued ; 
"  don't  be  afraid  to  speak  to  her  on  whom  your 
heart  is  fixed  for  ever.  You  never  could  love  any 
one  but  Isabel  (your  own  words,  sir).  Cro  and 
give  her  a  kiss,  to  prove  you  love  her,  at  any  rate ; 
and  take  her  hand  and  clasp  it,  and  feel  that  it  is 
yours  for  life — a  life  which  you  know  would  be 
but  a  desert  without  her.  Come,  Sir  Andrew, 
find  your  tongue,  man." 

And  Sir  Andrew  did  find  his  tongue,  at  last. 

"Mr.  Delany,"  he  began,  "under  present  cir- 
cumstances, I  feel  that  it  would  be  scarcely  prudent 
to  make  your  daughter  my  wife.  I  could  not 
maintain  her  in— 

"  Stop,  sir  !"  and  Robert  Delany  looked  sternly 
at  him.  "  Let  me  revise  your  speech ;  you  used 
the  wrong  pronouns.  Substitute  '  she  *  for  *  I,' 
and  '  me'  for  *  her,*  and  it  will  read  more  correctly. 
And,  now,  good  day,  sir.   I  have  learned  all  I  wish 


to  know  on  this  subject.  We  need  not  prokmg 
the  interview,  sir ;  the  bargain  is  off  between  ns. 
You  have  lost  as  good  and  true-hearted  a  wife 
as  ever  lived ;  and  my  child  has  escaped  from  a 
worthless  husband.  Good  day,  sir ;  good  day 
to  you.  You  have  not  been  very  wise,  sir,  while 
we  have.  Our  losi  may  certainly  be  considered 
gain,  while  yours         ** 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence ;  but,  smiling 
with  the  greatest  politeness,  he  rose,  opened  the 
door,  and  bowed  the  disinterested  young  baronet 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Have  you  had  enough  of  that,  Deb  ?**  he  said, 
as  he  returned  to  his  seat ;  "  or  do  you  still  prefer 
the  polished  tinsel  to  the  unwrought  gold  ?" 

Mrs.  Delany  was  blowing  her  nose,  and  wiping 
her  eyes,  and  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  upon  her 
seat. 

"  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !"  she  cried,  "  the  hetrtlejs 
young  hypocrite !  and  yet  it  is  only  what  I  ex- 
pected. Philip,  I  believe,  was  the  best,  after  all, 
although  he  was  a  corn-factor's  son.  Poor  Philip, 
I  wish  he  were  here." 

"  And  if  he  were,  wife,  and  we  had  our  money 
again,  you*d  treat  the  poor  lad  like  a  do^.  He 
shan't  come  here  for  such  a  fate.*' 

"  Robert !"  and  Mrs.  Delany  spoke  with  feeling 
and  decision.  "  Robert,  I've  been  a  blind  old  fool ; 
but  my  eyes  are  opened  now,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
shut  them  again." 

"  Then,  if  Philip  were  here,  you  would  take  him 
to  your  heart  as  you  did  years  since  ?" 

"  I  would." 

"And  that,  not  because  we  are  poor,  but 
because  you  see  and  acknowledge  lus  worth  P" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  would  give  Isabel  to  him ;  and  if 
we  were  rich  to-morrow,  you  would  not  change 
your  mind?" 

"  No." 

Robert  Delany  left  the  room— only  for  a  few 
minutes  though  ;  then  he  returned,  bringing  with 
him  one,  whose  flushed  cheek  and  quivering  lip 
betrayed  what  his  feelings  were. 

"Isabel!"  and  in  another  moment  she  was 
clinging  to  his  arm.     "  Isabel !  dear  Isabel !" 

But  what  happened  next  is  unknown,  for  her 
father  and  mother  having  left  the  room,  no  one 
was  left  who  would  chronicle  the  event. 

However,  when  Isabel  met  her  parents  at  tea, 
some  two  or  three  hours  after,  she  seemed  niach 
happier  than  a  young  lady  ought  to  be  who  had 
just  lost  her  fortune,  and  had  the  unpleasant  pro- 
spect of  a  marriage,  which  would  induce  the  un- 
comfortable process  of  screwing  to  make  both  ends 
meet. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  leave  the  bland  to-morrow, 
my  dear.  I  feel,  on  second  thoughts,  rather  in- 
clined to  stay  for  the  ball  to-morrow  night." 

Isabel  looked  at  her  father  in  amazement. 

"  Child,  have  you  any  finery  you  could  put  on. 
We  must  die  game,  Isabel,  and,  if  we  are  ruined, 
not  let  the  ruin  be  seen  on  our  backs.     A  thread* 
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bare  eoat  is  said  to  be  the  sign  of  a  rich  man  ;  it 
oaght  to  be  the  sign  of  a  poor  one's  honesty — it 
seldom  is;  but,  then,  honesty's  out  of  vogue  in 
these  days,  when  sleek  bipeds,  as  that  precious 
Sir  Andrew,  vote  it  *  muflfish  and  slow*  to  pay 
their  tradesmen's  bills.  So,  Isabel,  have  you  any 
grand  finery  to  put  on  ?*' 

"  I  dare  say  I  have  several  dresses,  father ; 
but ,'* 

"No  *buts,'  Isabel,  and  no  old  dresses,  my 
girl.  Something  new  we  will  have — something 
quite  new." 

"But,  father " 

"No  'buts,'  again,  Isabel.  Go  and  look  into 
that  box,  and  see  what  that  wonderful  French 
woman,  with  an  unpronounceable  name,  has  sent 
us  from  her  Bond-street  mag  I  don't  know 
what  she  calls  it." 

A  deal  box,  which  had  arrived  the  previous 
day,  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  the 
strong  fingers  of  Philip  quickly  undid  the  cords. 

"  There,  Isabel !  you'll  look  as  well  dressed  as 
any  in  that.  I  told  the  old  thing  not  to  stick 
at  a  few  guineas,  and  I  suppose  she's  obeyed  me, 
for  it's  a  very  pretty  gown." 

And  well,  indeed,  might  it  be  called  so,  as  it 
lay  there.  The  rich  Mechlin  lace,  of  which  it  was 
composed,  looking  so  pure  and  lovely  over  the  snow 
white  silken  slip ;  and  the  delicate  silver  wreath, 
interspersed  with  flowers  of  natural  colours,  bor- 
dering and  looping  it  here  and  there,  and  seeming 
as  if  both  they  and  it  shone  and  bloomed  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  adorn  her  who  was  to  wear 
them. 

"Robert!"  and  Mrs.  Delany's  eyes  became 
rounder  than  ever  with  astonishment. — "Why, 
where  will  the  money  come  from  to  pay  for  that  P" 

"  Never  you  mind,  good  wife.  Here,  Isabel ; 
here's  some  trumpery,  such  as  young  girls  like,  I 
know,  to  put  in  your  hair  and  about  your  body ;" 
and  he  drew  a  small  morocco  case  from  his  pocket. 
"  Here,  Philip ;  I  bought  this  as  her  wedding  gift, 
when  her  marriage  with  that  young  booby  was 
talked  of :  and,  as  you  have  taken  his  place,  you 
must  pat  them  on  her  instead  of  him.  There, 
deck  her  in  them,  and  see  if  they'll  do." 

It  was  Isabel's  turn  to  look  astonished  now, 
as  Philip  clasped  the  diamond  circlet  round  her 
head ;  as  he  gave  her  other  ornaments,  of  the  same 
precious  gems,  for  her  throat  and  her  arms. 

And  the  evening  of  the  ball  came. 

How  happy  Isabel  looked,  and  how  very,  very 
beautiful,  as,  arranged  in  her  father's  gifts,  she  en- 
tered the  great  saloon,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Philip. 
And  the  diamonds  in  her  black  hair !  but  they 
looked  almost  dim  beside  her  eyes,  which  were 
brighter  than  all  the  diamonds  of  the  earth. 

It  was  early,  and  there  were  not  more  than  six 
or  seven  people  in  the  room. 

Sir  Andrew  was  there ;  and  so  were  the  fair 
Ponsonbys ;  and  the  maternal  burnt  chestnut,  and 
the  paternal  jackall. 


They  seemed  to  become  suddenly  interested  in 
the  fire,  for  they  all  turned  round  and  looked 
straight  into  it,  as  Isabel  advanced.  But  the 
glitter  of  the  diamonds  had  caught  Miss  Pon- 
sonby's  eye. 

"  Absurd  in  a  ruined  broker,"  she  said.  "  What 
an  escape  you  have  had.  Sir  Andrew." 

But  Sir  Andrew  did  not  respond. 

"  Why,  those  stones  must  be  worth  an  enor- 
mous sum  ;  but  they'll  all  go  to  the  creditors ; 
that's  one  comfort." 

"  What's  that  you  say.  Miss  Ponsonby,"  and 
Robert  Delany,  with  a  mischievous  smile,  stood 
before  her.  "  I  am  so  dear  a  lover  of  truth,  that 
I  always  coax  the  old  lady  back  again  if  I  see  she 
has  been  scared  away  by  that  black  thing,  which 
she  so  hates — a  malicious  falsehood.  I  believe 
you  just  said  those  gems  would  go  to  my  creditors, 
and  you  added  something  about  its  being  a  '  com- 
fort.' I  am  very  sorry  to  destroy  this. blessed 
balm  of  •  comfort ;'  but  I  must  do  so,  by  telling 
you  that  such  will  not  be  their  present  destination ; 
as,  at  present,  I  have  no  creditors  for  them  to  go 
to  !  Nay,  young  lady,  don't  look  so  surprised ; 
there's  nothing  wonderful  in  that,  is  there  P  I 
repeat,  I've  neitiier  creditors,  nor  debts;  for  I 
find,  on  looking  a  second  time  over  my  papers, 
that  I  have,  most  unaccountably  (and  he  again 
smiled  merrily),  represented  everything  in  a  dis- 
torted light.  My  circumstances  are  very  strangely 
altered  (the  Ponsonby  looked  relieved) ;  for, 
instead  of  losing,  I  see  I  have  gained  £100,000.  So, 
my  friend,  Sir  Andrew,  my  girl's  fortune  is  exactly 
double  what  it  was,  when  we  thought  we  should 
have  the  honour  of  an  alliance  with  yourself. 
Don't  drop  her  hand,  Philip ;  she's  just  the  same 
girl  she  was,  although  she  has  £200,000  to  her 
.fortune,  instead  of  being  a  beggar.  And,  Master 
Philip,  you're  not  going  to  jilt  her,  sir :  no,  we've 
caught  you,  sir,  and  we  mean  to  keep  you ;  for  we 
think  you're  worth  keeping;  so,  clasp  her  band 
tightly,  for  its  yours,  till  the  great  enemy  snatches 
it  from  you." 

"  And  you  are  not  ruined,  Mr.  Delany  P  and  the 
fair  Adeline,  with  her  crooked  smile  of  malice,  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  But,  young  lady,  let  me  read 
you  a  lesson,  in  explaining  the  cause  of  the  hoax 
I  have  practised.  I  saw  deeper  into  the  hearts  of 
some  here  than  any  of  you  imagined.  I  noticed 
mercantile  speculations ;  yes.  Sir  Andrew,  don't 
look  annoyed — mercantile  speculations,  contrived 
and  persevered  in,  which  threatened  to  involve  my 
child  in  bankruptcy  of  a  more  fearful  kind  than 
mine  would  have  been,  had  it  indeed,  existed— 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  heart  and  the  affections.  I 
saw  ruin  before  her — not  ruin  as  to  money  alone, 
but  the  ruin  of  all  her  early,  dearly  cherished 
hopes.  To  save  her  from  this — to  test  both  her 
and  those  around  her — I  feigned  bankruptcy. 
The  experiment  has  succeeded — the  mask  fallen 
from  the  faces  of  those  who  wore  it — and  the  end 
for  which  I  worked,  my  child's  happiness,  is  at- 
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tatned.  Sir  Andrew,  one  word  of  adriee  to  yon. 
If  joa  ever  get  the  chance  of  a  rich  wife  again, 
which  I  don't  think  likely,  take  care  how  you 
discard  her,  until  you  have  looked  into  her  father's 
books.  But  there  are  the  fiddlers,  with  their 
eternal  'twang-twang.'  How  people  can  like 
spmning  about  like  tee-totums,  I  can't  imagine." 
And  Isabel  was  the  star,  the  pride  of  that  great 
ball-room* 


Philip  thought  so  then ;  be  will  ihnk  as 
when  time  has  streaked  her  lafen  hair  with  wbiks 
—when  the  bright  eyes  will  be  less  bright  tksi 
in  their  early  youth,  but  not  lese  happy — wbea 
the  rounded  cheek  will  haye  lost  its  Uomi— 
then,  eren  then,  he  will  look  at  her,  and  whisper 
to  himself,  "  None  are  like  Isabel — none— noas 
so  beautiful — none  bo  good  as  my  own  dear  wifoy 
Isabel.'* 


MISSIONAEY  TRAVELS   AND  RESEARCHES  IN   SOUTH   AFRICA* 
By  iHi  RiT.  Battd  Litihostohi,  LLJ)^  D.CJL* 


Thb  celebrity  of  Dr.  Liringstone  is  eridenoe  that 
fame,  like  intelligence,  spreads  faster  in  modem 
than  in  former  times.  No  African  traveller  ever 
received  similar  distinction?,  or  equal  remune- 
ration; and  no  volume  of  African  travels  ever 
met  the  same  demand.  We  do  not  grudge  Dr, 
Livingstone  these  advantages.  The  lines  have 
fallen  to  him  in  more  pleasant  places  than  they 
fell  to  Mungo  Park.  He  lives  in  an  age  when 
great  deeds  are  appreciated  more  than  they  were 
at  some  former  periods.  That  fact  does  not 
reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  deeds.  The  public 
deal  more  honestly  with  those  public  men  who 
serve  them  well  than  ever  did  their  fathers. 
That  is  no  fault  of  the  men,  and  it  is  no  mistake 
of  the  public.  Justice  in  these  cases  will  be  its 
own  reward ;  and  the  heroes  of  travel  will  be  mul- 
tiplied in  some  proportion  to  the  honours  gained 
by  success. 

Dr.  Livingstone  returned  to  this  country  at  a 
period  when  manufacturers  and  merchants  were 
fairly  roused  to  the  value  of  cotton.  The  de- 
pendence of  our  spindles  upon  the  United  States 
was  found  to  be  dangerous  and  expensive.  India 
was  expected  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  time ;  but 
even  there,  obstacles  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
crop  had  to  be  overcome.  The  British  West 
India  colonies,  and  our  magnificent  colony  in 
South  America,  were  overlooked — for  they  all 
suffer  from  the  scarcity  of  labourers.  The  Natal 
colony,  which  could  supply  large  quantities  of  cot- 
ton, wants  capital  and  steady  labour.  Western 
Africa  is  busy  with  the  palm  and  its  produce ;  and 
has  not  yet  assumed  a  settled  state  in  which  ex- 
tensive and  regular  plantations  would  thrive.  The 
lands  and  their  inhabitants,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Livingstone,  in  his  missisionary  journeys,  pos- 
sess all  the  advantages  that  are  required  for  the 
cotton  cultivation.  The  land  is  abundantly,  and, 
in  some  regions,  richly  watered — perhaps  too  pro- 
fusely watered  for  many  purposes.  The  rivers, 
both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  from  the  centre 
of  Africa  are  adequate  to  bear  a  very  large  trade 


on  their  waters;  and  it  is  disagreeably  strange 
that  after  all  the  past  researches  into  Africa,  the 
great  gates  of  the  central  land,  in  the  keeping  of 
the  Portuguese,  both  from  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Indian  ocean,  should  have  been  the  subject  of 
discovery  only  a  few  years  since. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  cotton  excitement 
helped  Dr.  Livingstone  to  a  deserved  and  good 
reception  upon  his  return  home,  and  that  he 
adopts  the  best  view  of  a  missionary's  policy  in  sup- 
posing that  it  should  be  rendered  useful  both  to 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  heathen,  among  whom 
he  is  sent.  A  preacher  or  a  teacher  can  more 
readily  reach  the  soul  through  the  body  than  by 
merely  intellectual  teaching  and  training.  For 
that  reason,  the  necessity  of  medical  missionaries, 
and  of  giving  to  all  missionaries  some  medical 
knowledge,  has  become  apparent.  Dr.  Living- 
stone was  qualified  by  medicxd  in  addition  to  dassiod 
and  religious  studies  for  the  mission  to  the  Chi- 
nese. Some  obstacle  occurred  when  he  was  ready 
to  leave  Scotland  for  the  East ;  and  he  was  in- 
duced to  change  his  destination,  and  proceed  to 
the  South.  He  thus  became  a  missionary  to 
Africa ;  and  remembering  the  wants  of  his  native 
country  in  the  trade  of  his  boyhood,  he  toc^ 
notes  as  he  moved  onwards,  and  became  con- 
versant with  the  industrial  capabflities  of  t];e 
country  through  which  he  passed.  The  preset 
volume  contains  the  substance  of  these  journals, 
and  although  written  by  a  missionary,  yet  it  might 
have  been  the  work  of  any  scientific  traveller. 
We  learn  that  the  natives  of  Africa  are  not 
generally  opposed  to  Christian  missions.  The 
Heathen  tribes  are  more  indulgent  towards  them 
than  the  Mohamedans  who  inhabit  the  northern 
region  of  the  African  continent.  They  do  not 
become  converts  rapidly ;  but  they  never  persecute 
the  teachers  of  the  now  religion.  They  sell  land 
to  them,  and  like  Herod  of  old  ''  they  do  many 
things  gladly'*  that  they  are  desired  to  do ;  aud 
other  things  they  will  not  perform  on  any  terms ; 
at  least  in  the  meantime.  We  describe  the 
Digitized  by  LjOO^k 
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general  obstacles  on  the  missionary's  path,  in 
Africa.  Tbej  are  not  greater :  the/  are,  indeed, 
amaller  than  the  messengers  of  the  gospel  have 
enoonntered  among  other  heathen  people,  and  at 
all  times. 

Dr.  Livingstone  met  with  manj  converts  to, 
and  mde  inquirers  of,  the  new  way,  not  onlj 
among  the  poor,  bat  among  their  chiefs.  From 
all  the  circumstances  that  have  been  published 
reoentl/,  we  gather  that  Africa  is  the  most  pro« 
mising  mission  field  in  the  world.  The  next 
generation  will  witness  a  great  change  in  that 
oontinent.  The  present  missionaries  and  travellers 
are  only  pioneers.  They  will  be  followed  by 
many  merchants  and  many  teachers;  and  it  is 
▼ety  desireable  to  bring  the  practice  of  the  former 
into  conformity  with  the  teaching  of  the  latter. 

Our  own  Government  indulged  upon  a  large 
scale  that  insane  notion  respecting  colonies  that 
prevailed  in  one  political  school  some  years  ago ; 
and  abandoned  a  wide  tract  of  oountry  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Cape  Town  colony  to  the 
Dutch  farmers,  who  established  a  sort  of  republic 
under  Mr.  Pretorious  and  his  friends.  This  was  not 
only  a  weak  but  a  wicked  policy.  The  Dutch  avoided 
the  Caffres,  and  instead  of  acting  as  a  screen 
between  ns  and  these  gentlemen  of  nature,  they 
pressed  upon  the  better  tempered  natives,  whom 
Dr.  Livingstone  met,  and  who,  as  they  do  not  fight 
well,  are  easily  enslaved.  The  policy  of  our 
Government,  in  allowing  this  band  of  colonists, 
Dntoh  in  extraction,  with  an  education  and  ajaith 
entirely  nominal,  to  assume  sovereign  powers,  and 
to  employ  those  powers  for  the  establishment  of 
domestic  slavery,  is  incomprehensible.  A  British 
fleet  blockades  Africa  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  slaves,  while  a  domestic  slave-trade  is 
actually  formed  upon  our  own  borders,  and  with 
our  consent.  For  these  proceedings  we  are  held 
responsible  by  the  natives  themselves.  They  can- 
not comprehend  the  fine-drawn  dbtinctions  spun 
by  diplomatists.  They  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ences between  a  Britbh  and  a  Dutch  man.  They 
find  them  not  dissimilar  in  appearance  and  both 
white;  and  they  conclude  that  some  connection 
exists  between  them,  more  intimate  than  the 
descendants,  of  the  Dutch  colonists  find  to  be 
suitable  to  their  views,  which  are  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  obtaining  at  the  cheapest  possible 
cost,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work. 

Even  if  no  danger  exists  that  the  colonists  of 
Dutch  origin  will  be  confounded  with  the  subjects 
of  our  empire,  yot  their  establishment  of  a  "  do- 
mestic institution,**  with  the  most  objectionable 
character  at  our  own  door,  should  not  be  tolerated. 
The  opponents  of  British  colonization  everywhere 
rejoiced  in  the  resignation  of  even  a  portion  of 
the  South  African  colony.  They  fancied  that  the 
Boers  would  establish  a  cluster  of  happy  homee 
without  any  other  government  than  their  own 
good,  honest,  and  unsophisticated  hearts ;  in  the 
centre  of  Africa.  These  theories,  founded  upon 
he  exoellence  of  human  nature  in  its  natural 


state,  are  all  Utopian.  They  have  no  ground  in 
experience,  and  the  folly  which  we  denounce  has 
not  contributed  to  strengthen  them. 

The  reference  to  this  error  in  our  colonial 
transactions  has  drawn  us  away  from  Dr.  Living- 
stone's volume.  The  first  chapter  is  remarkably 
short,  and  very  like  a  modest  man's  account  of 
himself.  We  learn  from  it  that  the  writer  is  of 
insular  rather  than  of  highhind  origin,  belonging 
probably  to  the  Danish  or  Norwegian  roots  ^ 
the  Scotch  people.  His  grandfather  was  induced 
to  leave  the  western  isles  for  the  banks  of  Clyde ; 
and  his  family  settled  at  Blantyre,  a  pretty  village 
on  chissic  ground  in  Scotch  history. 

My  reiding  while  at  work  was  oarriad  on  hj  pladog  the 
book  on  a  portion  of  the  tpianing-jeony,  to  that  I  ooald 
catch  sentences  as  I  passed  at  ny  work ;  I  thus  kept  np  a 
pretty  constant  stody,  nndistnrbed  by  the  roar  of  the  ■«• 
cbinery.  To  this  part  of  my  education  I  owe  my  present 
power  of  completely  abstracting  ray  mind  from  surrounding 
noises,  'so  as  to  read  and  write  with  perfect  eomfbrt  amidst 
the  play  of  children,  or  near  the  dancing  and  songs  ef 
savaged.  The  toil  of  cotton-spinning,  to  which  I  was  pro> 
moted  in  my  nineteenth  year,  was  excessirely  severe  on  a 
slim,  loose  jointed  lad ;  but  it  was  well  paid  for,  and  it  ena- 
bled me  to  support  myself  while  attending  medical  and  Greek 
classes  in  OUsgow,  in  winter,  as  also  the  divinity  lectures 
of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  by  working  with  my  hands  in  summer. 
I  never  receired  a  farthing  of  aid  from  any  one,  and  should 
hare  accomplished  my  project  of  going  to  China,  as  a  medi- 
cal missionary,  in  the  course  of  time,  by  my  own  effdrts,  had 
not  some  friends  advised  ny  joining  the  London  Missionaiy 
Society,  on  aoooant  of  its  perfectly  nnsectarian  character. 
It  "sends  neither  episcopacy,  nor  presbyterianisai,  nor 
independency,  but  the  Oospel  of  Christ  to  the  heathen.* 
This  exactly  agreed  with  my  ideas  of  what  a  missiooaiy 
society  ought  to  do ;  but  it  was  not  without  a  pang  I  oflerad 
myself,  for  it  was  not  quite  agreeable  to  one  aeoustomed  to 
work  his  own  way,  to  become  in  a  measure  dependent  upoa 
others.  And  I  would  not  have  been  much  put  about,  though 
my  offer  had  been  rejected. 

The  African  missionary  gives  perhaps  a  rather 
tame  account  of  the  views  of  our  manufacturing 
population,  when  he  describes  them  as  rather 
slow  and  timid  Whigs.  They  are  very  much  in 
advance  of  these  views  ;  and  while  they  do  not 
want  to  overturn  anything  that  should  not  be 
revolutionized,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
want  now,  or  soon — that  is  to  say,  in  February 
or  March  next — such  an  extension  of  political 
rights  as  will  enable  them  to  have  something  to 
say  regarding  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
be  governed,  and  their  business  regulated.  Po«- 
litical  matters,  so  far  at  least  as  home  politic! 
are  concerned,  may  be  omitted  from  a  notice  of  a 
work  which  has  little  connexion  with  them ;  and 
we  admit  readily  that  the  following  extract  con- 
veys a  notion  of  Blantyre  that  has  all  the  appear* 
ance  of  truth : — 

Time  and  travel  have  not  effaced  the  feelings  of  respect  1 
imbibed  for  the  humble  inhabitants  of  my  native  village.  For 
morality,  honesty,  and  intelligence,  they  were  in  general  good 
specimens  of  the  Scottish  poor.  In  a  population  of  more 
than  two  thousand  souls,  we  had  of  course  a  variety  of 
character.  In  addition  to  the  conunon  nui  of  men,  there 
were  some  characters  of  sterling  worth  and  ability,  who 
exerted  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  children  and  yonth 
of  the  phiee,  by  inpartiiig  grstoitooi  and  labgiou  instmo- 
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tiM.     Much  iatdligtnt  interMt  w»t  felt  by  tlie  tUlagen  in 
all  publie  qaettioiif ;  ud  thej  fornifthed  a  proof  that  the 
poM^-tsion  of  the  meaDs  of  edaotioa  did  not  render  them  an 
untafe  portion  of  the  population.    They  felt  kindly  lovanit 
each  other^  and  mach  respected  thow  of  the  neighboarin^; 
gentry,  who,  like  the  late  Lord  Douglas,  placed  Ktme  conA- 
desee  in  their  sense  of  honour.    Through  the  kindneee  of 
that  noblsMan,  tha  poorest  among  then   eonld  stroll  aft 
pleasare  over  the  ancient  donuins  of  Bothvell,  and  other 
spots  hallowed  by  the  renerable  assodations  of  which  oar 
school  books  and  local  traditions  made  as  wdl  aware ;  and 
flsw  of  as  ooald  Tiew  the  dear  memorials  of  the  past  withoat 
CseHng  that  these  earefnlly  kept  monuments  were  oar  own. 
The  maaMS  of  the  working   people  of  Scotland  hsva  read 
history,  and  are  no  revolutionary  levellers.     They  rejoice  in 
the  memorin  of  **  Wallace  and  Bmoe,  and  a*  the  lave,**  who 
are  still  mnch  revered  as  the  former  champions  of  freedom. 
And  while  fbreigners  imagine  that  we  want  the  spirit  only  to 
overtnm  eapitaHsts  and  aristocracy,  we  are  content  to  respect 
oar  laws  till  we  can  change  them,  and  hate  those  stnpid  re- 
Tolations,  which  might  sweep  away  time-hononred  institn* 
tiona,  dear  alike  to  rich  and'poor. 

Yerj  few  joang  mea  ha?e  gone  from  these 
Scotch  yilUges,  or,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  from 
XngliBh  Tillages,  without  carrying  with  them  the 
recolleotioos  of  two  or  three  persons,  to  be  found  in 
etch  of  them,  who  seem  to  be  set  there  as  wit- 
aetses  to  the  doctrine  that  men  should  not  lire 
for  themselves,  or  their  own  families  and  relatives 
alone,  but  should  take  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth as  their   principle  of  life.     These   patri- 
archs of  our  villages  are  imbued  bj  a  deep  Chris- 
tianity— not   perhaps  clearlj  understood  in  "  the 
busy  world ;"  though,  indeed,  they  be  very  busy 
men  themselves,  and  very  happy  men  who  do  not 
live  in  vain.     Dr.  Livingstone's  life  has  been  beset 
by  what  many  other  persons  would  have  called 
difficulties  of  no  ordinary  dimensions.    These  deep 
waters  do  not  seem  to  have  caused  to  him  any 
serious  anxiety.    They  disappeared  like  the  mirage 
as  he  approached  them.     He  was  a  cotton  spinner 
at  Blantyre  on  the  Clyde  while  he  was  a  student 
at  the  Qlasgow  University,  and  he  purchased  a 
Latin  grammar  with  the   first   money  which  he 
earned.     The  manner  in  which  he  pursued   his 
education,  while  engaged  in  his  daily  labours,  in- 
dicates a  very  cool  turn  of  mind.      It  should  not 
be  followed  except  by  persons  who  can  take  equal 
oare  of  themselves,  or  those  who  work  with  elosed 
machinery.     The  student  of  Virgil  might  have 
found  himself  less  an  arm,  or  a  hand,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  tangled  passage ;  an  accident  not 
contemplated  by  the  author  of  the  Georgics.     We 
remember  eminent  students  of  the  classics  who 
commenced  their  acquaintance  with  Horace  while 
engaged  in  keeping  riieep,  or  tending  cattle ;   but 
the  eminent  explorer  of  Africa  is  the  only  person, 
of  whom  we  have  any  recollection,  who   began 
that  pursuit  amid  the  bustle  and  din  of  cotton 
spinning,  not  with  a  distaff  but  upon  the  modern 
spindles  of  a  hoge  manufactory. 

Dr.  Livingstone  embarked  for  Cape  Town,  in 
1840,  as  a  Missionary  to  Africa,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He  left 
the  Cape  Colony  upon  their  instructions,  and  pur- 
sued bia  wiqr  o?ar  iU  hosden  to  the  north.    The 


journey  northward*  from  that  colony  is  towards 
the  sun ;   and  as  il  was  then  considered  towards 
increased  dangers,  both  from  climate  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants.     The  experiences  of  this 
missionary  do   not,    however,   confirm   the  fears 
that  may  have  been  entertained  respecting  these 
points,    and  especially   the  latter.     The   people 
and  their  chiefs  genenJiy  afforded  to  him  a  cordial 
reception.   Even  his  rinds,  the  rain  doetors.  whom 
he  appears  to  have  interfered  with,  in  his  eecle- 
siastiod,    medical,  and  scientific  capacities,   were 
tolerant.     They  argued  deveriy,  but  their  deputa- 
tions did  not  end  in  persecution.     The  inhabitanta 
of  the  interior  of  Atrica  have  a  certain  religions 
feeling,  but  it  is  not  an  enthusiasm ;  and  tbej  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  views  of  their  visitors  on  that 
subject.      It  is  more  remarkable,  however,   that 
even  when  they  considered  Dr.  liringstone  to  be 
the  author  of  the  greatest  calamity  that  conld 
happen   to   them  —  the   dearth  of  rain  —  which 
causes  there  all  other  dearths — from  the  eonTcr- 
sion  of  their  chief  before  that  of  the  people — the 
latter  did  not  expel  him,  but  continued  toward 
him    an   exemplary    hospitality;    idthough   that 
period  was  one  of  considerable  trial  to  the  mia- 
sionary ;  who  must  have  longed  for  the  days  of  his 
youth)  some  of  those  days  of  hearty,   soaking 
rain,  which  are  not  long  or  often  waited  for  at 
Blantyre,  or  on  the  banks  of  Clyde. 

His  first  residenee  was  at  Leopole,  among  tlte 
Bakwains ;  but  in  his  absence,  on  a  journey  to 
the  river  Zonga,  they  were  driven  ont  of  their 
land  by  the  Borolongs,  He  found  another  home  in 
1843,  in  the  valley  of  Mabotsa,  among  the  Bechn- 
anas,  a  numerous  tribe ;  or  rather  a  coUectioo  of 
tribes,  whose  titles  bearing  a  gmeral  resenblance, 
are  apt  to  create  some  confusion  among  readers 
unaccustomed  to  them.  They  seem  all  to  have 
the  advantage  of  that  musical  and  soft  tones 
imparted  by  many  vowels.  Sechele,  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  among  whom  Dr.  Livingstone  lived  at 
Mabotsa,  became  soon  attached  to  Christtanity, 
and  in  the  eariier  days  of  his  faith,  be  assumed 
the  strong  views  ascribed  to  Charlemagne,  and  many 
kings  and  princes  from  his  days  to  those  of 
Sechele ;  for  he  offered  to  convert  his  subjects  by 
force ;  but  that  course  not  being  ooasitteut  with 
the  intentions  of  the  London  Missionaiy  Sodety, 
the  opicions  of  the  missionary,  or  the  principles  of 
the  religion  which  8echele  desired  his  subjects  to 
assume,  was  not  pursued.  The  chief,  however, 
reduced  his  harem,  after  making  provision  for  the 
wives,  whom  he  sent  to  thehr  former  homes ;  and 
seems  to  have  acted  out  the  doctrines  of  his  new 
ftdth  vrith  greater  seal  than  many  old  professors 
in  his  own,  or  in  other  walks  in  life.  Sechde*s 
tribe  were  termed  Bakwains,  and  they  conttDued 
to  be  good  friends  of  the  missionary,  although 
they  did  not  tXL  become  Christians.  They  weie 
wilting  to  emigrate  as  labourers  to  the  Cape,  and 
were  paid  one  shilling  daily  by  the  fanners,  with 
a  supply  of  bread  in  addition.  Tbey  wrought 
wdl;    but   whea   their    riifllings 
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the/  preferred  to  return  witli  them  to  the  wilder- 
ness, and  purchase  cattle. 

Dr.  Linng8tone*8  second  home  at  Mabotsa  was 
destroyed  bj  war,  and  in  this  case  likewise,  dur- 
ing his  absence ;  but  the  aggressors  were  not  an 
African  tribe.  Tbej  consisted  of  those  Boers 
under  Pretorious,  and  his  followers,  to  whom  the 
British  GrOTernment  thought  proper  to  resign  a 
large  territory  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  tlie 
Cape  Colony.  They  went  upon  a  sla?c^riving 
foray,  and  were  resisted  by  the  Christian  chief 
Sechele  and  his  people.  The  Bakwains  were  de- 
feated, but  a  number  of  the  Boers  were  slain,  and 
these  enb'ghtened  Republicans  destroyed  all  the 
property  in  the  village.  Sechele  and  his  tribe 
found  a  refuge  among  the  mountains.  Once  more 
the  crime  of  sla?e -holding  opposed  the  progress 
of  civilisation  and  onltivation  upon  a  narrow  as  it 
often  has  done  upon  a  wide  field ;  and  here,  as  in 
other  places,  nominal  Christians  became  the  great 
enen  ies  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Livingstone  states 
the  re.  ults  briefly  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Th«  Uoert,  four  handred  ia  nnmber,  vera  sent  by  the 
late  Mr.  Pretorioot  to  attack  the  Bakwains  in  1852.  Boast- 
ing  that  the  English  had  given  np  all  the  blacks  into  their 
power,  aad  had  agreed  to  aid  them  in  their  subjugation  by 
prerenting  all  supplies  of  ammunition  from  eoming  into  the 
Bakwain  eountry,  they  assaulted  the  Bakwains,  and  besides 
killing  a  eonsiderable  nnmber  of  adults,  carried  off  two  hun- 
dred of  oar  school  children  into  slavery.  The  natives  under 
Sechele  defended  themselves  until  the  approach  of  night 
•tabled  them  to  flee  to  the  mountains ;  and  having  in  that 
deieoee  kilkd  a  number  of  the  enemy,  the  flrat  who  had  ever 
keen  sUin  in  this  country  byBechuanas,  I  received  the 
credit  of  having  taught  the  tribe  to  kill  Boers !  My  house, 
which  had  stood  perfectly  secure  for  years  under  the  pro- 
tcetioa  of  the  natives,  was  plundered  in  revenge.  English 
gentleweo,  who  had  come  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Gumming, 
to  hunt  in  the  country  beyond,  and  had  deposited  large 
fuaatttiea  of  stores  in  the  same  keeping,  and  upwards  of 
sighty  head  of  cattle  for  v\9j*  in  the  return  journey,  were 
robbed  of  all ;  and  when  they  came  back  to  Kolsberg,  found 
the  skeletons  of  the  guardians  strewed  all  over  the  place. 
The  books  of  a  good  library — my  solace  in  our  solitude — 
were  nol  taken  away,  but  handsfnl  of  the  leaves  were  torn 
out  and  scattered  over  the  place.  My  stock  of  medicines 
was  smaafaed ;  and  all  our  furniture  and  clothing  was  carried 
off  and  sold  at  public  auction  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
feray. 

I  do  not  mention  these  things  to  make  a  pitiful  wail 
over  my  losaes  now,  in  order  to  ezdte  commiseration  ;  for, 
though  I  feel  sorry  for  the  loss  of  my  lexicons,  dictionaries, 
kc,  whidi  had  been  the  companions  of  my  boyhood,  yet, 
after  all,  the  plundering  only  set  me  free  for  my  expedition 
to  the  North,  and  I  never  since  had  a  moment's  concern 
for  anything  I  left  behind.  The  Boers  resolved  to  shut  up 
the  interior,  and  I  determined  to  open  the  country ;  and  we 
shall  see  who  have  been  most  socoMsftil  in  their  resolution — 
th^  or  L- 

No  doubt  exists  that  Dr.  Livingstone  is  vic- 
torious. He  may  not  live  to  see  the  results  of 
his  labours,  but  he  has  beaten  the  Boers.  He  has 
been  even  more  successful  in  his  contest  with 
them  than  in  his  discussion  with  the  Bakwain 
rain  doetor.  We  eopj  his  amusing,  and  no  doubt 
honest,  report  of  that  disputation. 

MaiHCAL  DooroB:  Hail  I  friendl  How  many  nedi- 
ODcs  you  have  about  you  this  morning  I  Why,  yon  have 
•very  medicine  in  the  conntiy  here. 


Rain  Doctor:  Very  true,  my  friend;  and  1  ought; 
for  the  whole  country  needs  the  rain  which  I  am  making. 

M.  D. :  So  you  really  believe  that  you  can  command  the 
clouds  P    I  think  that  can  be  done  by  Ood  a!one. 

B.  D. :  We  both  believe  the  very  same  thing.  It  is  God 
that  makes  the  rain,  but  I  pray  to  him  by  means  of  those 
medicines,  and,  the  rain  coming,  of  course  then  it  is  mine. 
It  was  I  who  made  it  for  the  Bakwains  for  many  years,  when 
they  were  at  8hokwano ;  through  my  wisdom,  too,  their 
women  became  (at  and  shining.  Ask  them ;  they  will  tell 
yon  the  same  as  I  do. 

M.  D. :  But  we  are  distinctly  told  in  the  parting  words  of 
our  Saviour  that  we  can  pray  to  Ood  acceptably,  in  his  name 
alone,  and  not  by  means  of  medicines. 

R.  D. :  But  Ood  has  told  m  differently.  He  made  black 
men  first,  and  did  not  love  us,  aa  he  did  the  white  mea.  He 
made  you  beautiful,  and  gave  yon  clothing,  and  gnus,  and 
gunpowder,  and  horses,  and  waggons,  and  many  other  things, 
about  which  we  knew  nothing.  But  towards  ns  he  had 
no  heart.  He  gave  us  nothing  except  the  apagai,  and 
cattle,  and  rain-making ;  and  he  did  not  give  ua  hearU  like 
yours.  We  never  loved  each  other.  Other  tribes  place 
medicines  about  our  country  to  prevent  the  rain,  so  that  we 
may  be  dispersed  by  hunger,  and  go  to  them  and  augment 
their  power.  We  must  displace  their  charms  by  our  medi- 
cines. God  has  given  ns  one  little  thing  which  yon  know 
nothing  of.  He  has  gives  oa  the  knowledge  of  certain 
medicines  by  which  we  can  make  rain.  We  do  not  despise 
those  things  which  you  possess,  though  we  are  ignorant  of 
them.  We  don*t  understand  your  book,  yet  we  don't  de- 
spise it.  Tou  ought  not  to  despise  our  Uttle  knowledge 
thoogh  you  are  jgnorant  of  it. 

M.  D. :  I  don't  despise  what  I  am  ignorant  of;  I  only 
think  yon  are  mistaken  ia  saying  that  yon  have  medioinea 
which  can  influence  the  rain  at  alL 

R.  D. :  That's  just  the  way  people  speak  when  they  talk 
on  a  subject  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge.  When  we 
first  opened  our  eyes  we  found  our  forefathers  making  rain, 
and  we  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Tou  who  send  to 
Knruman  fbr  eom,  and  irrigate  your  garden,  may  do  without 
rain ;  am  cannot  manage  in  that  way.  If  we  had  no  rain, 
the  cattle  would  have  no  pasture,  the  cows  give  no  milk ; 
our  children  become  lean  and  die,  our  wives  run  away  to 
other  tribes  who  do  make  rain,  and  have  corn,  and  the 
whole  tribe  become  dispersed  and  lost ;  our  fire  would  go 
ont. 

M.  D. :  I  quite  agree  with  yom  as  to  the  valae  of  the 
rain ;  but  you  cannot  charm  the  clouds  with  medicines. 
You  wait  until  you  see  the  clouds  come,  then  yon  nse 
your  medicines,  and  take  the  credit  which  belongs  to  God 
only. 

R.  D. :  I  nse  my  medicines,  and  you  employ  yours ;  we 
are  both  doctors,  and  doctors  are  not  deceivers.  Ton  give  a 
patient  medidae  sometimaa ;  God  is  pleased  to  heal  him  by 
means  of  your  medicine — sometimes  not,  he  dies.  When  he 
is  cured — you  take  the  credit  of  what  God  does.  I  do  the 
same.  Sometimes  God  grants  us  rain,  sometimes  not.  When 
he  does,  we  take  the  credit  of  the  charm.  When  a  patient 
dies  yoa  do  not  give  np  trust  in  your  medidne,  neither  do  I 
when  rain  fiuls.  If  you  wish  me  to  leave  off  my  medicines 
why  continue  yoar  own  P 

M.  D.:  I  give  medidne  to  Kring  creatures  within  my 
reach,  and  can  see  the  efftect  though  no  cure  follows ;  yoa 
pretend  to  charm  the  douds,  which  are  so  far  above  us  that 
your  medidnes  never  reach  them,  ^e  clouds  usually  go  in 
one  direction,  and  your  smoke  in  another.  God  alone  can 
command  the  donds.  Only  try  and  wait  patiently,  God  will 
give  ns  rain  without  your  medidnes. 

R.  D. :  Mahah-ma-Kapa-a-a  !  Well,  I  always  thought 
white  men  were  wise  until  this  morning.  Who  ever  thought 
of  making  trial  of  starration  P    Is  death  pleasant,  then  P 

M.  D. :  Could  you  make  it  rain  in  one  q;K>t  and  not  in 
another  f  ^  u   C 

R.  D. :  I  woald  not  think  of  %Plg^^I  like  to  see  the 
whole  country  green,  and  all  the  people  glad ;  the  women 
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cUppinfc  their  hancU   and  giving  me  their  ornaments  fur 
thaakralMM,  and  lallilooing  forj  oy. 

M;  D. :  I  think  yon  deoeire  both  tbom  aud  jooreelf. 

R.  D. :  W«U  thtn,  there  it  a  pair  of  as  (aieaning  both  are 
logoea). 

The  abore  is  onlj  a  spediMn  of  their  way  of  reasontag, 
is  whieh,  whea  the  laagiage  is  well  inderstood,  they  are 
pareeiTed  to  be  reaiarkably  aoate. 

Br.  Liringttode  oonfirms  th«  statements  of  all 
Afrioaii  tntfeUers,  that  the  larger  game  rapidlj 
retire  before  eivilisaiioa  and  fire-arms.  Mankind 
are  their  masters,  e?en  without  much  ci?i]i$ation. 
In  those  parts  of  Africa  where  fire-arms  are  nn- 
known,  the  inhabitants  use  many  ingeuious  means 
for  the  destruction  of  wild  animals.  The  poisoned 
arrow  is  in  use  among  tlie  savage  tribes ;  but  the 
Africans  chieflj  employ  it  in  killing  large  animals. 
Mr.  Andersen,  in  his  **  Lake  Ngami**  describes  a 
guillotine  used  to  kill  the  hippopotamus.  It  is  like 
a  spring  gun,  or  a  spring  trap,  for  the  animal  is 
bis  own  executioner.  We  know  no  instrument 
that  more  closely  resembles  the  description  given 
of  this  African  contrivanoe  than  the  guillotine.  Dr. 
Livingstone  found  it  employed  on  the  great  river 
Zambesi,  against  the  elephants.  We  fear,  there- 
fore, that  the  Frencb  must  not  claim  credit  for 
being  the  original  inventors  of  the  guillotine.  The 
negroes  were  before  them  in  that  particular ;  but 
they  confine  its  use  to  the  beasts  o\  the  forests ; 
aud  erecting  their  guillotine  above  the  path  by 
which  the  larger  beasts  come  to  drink,  they 
patiently  wait  until  their  vicfim  walks  into  the 
trap,  and  bis  strengtb  perishes  before  the  intellect 
of  a  savage. 

PitfaUs  abound  on  the  banks  of  lakes,  and  pools, 
and  rivers.  They  are  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  covered  with  a  degree  of  nicety  that  deceives 
tbe  instinct  of  the  forest  lords.  Any  animal  that 
once  tumbles  into  these  cavities  comes  not  out 
alive,  by  its  own  strength.  Sometimes  the  large 
male  elephants  assist  the  young  elephants  who 
have  got  into  this  difficulty ;  but  they  prefer  pru- 
dence to  strength ;  aud  where  men,  and  conse- 
quently pits  abound,  the  elephantine  president 
feels  with  bis  trunk  tbe  path  over  which  he  leads 
his  feUow  citizens  of  the  forest,  if  not  his  subjects. 
The  dephant,  when  pursued,  notwithstanding  his 
great  instinct  and  strength,  is  apt  to  become  con- 
fused, and  perishes. 

Some  mutake  had  happened  in  the  arrangement  with  Mr. 
OsweU,  for  we  met  him  on  the  Songa  on  oar  retom,  and  he 
devoted  the  rest  of  this  season  to  elephant^haoting,  at 
which  the  natives  aniversally  deelare  he  is  the  greatest 
adept  that  ever  came  into  the  country.  He  hanted  witboat 
dogs.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  lordly  animal  is  so  com. 
pletely  harassed  by  tbe  presence  of  a  few  yelping  cars  as  to 
be  quite  incapable  of  ntteuding  to  man.  He  makes  awkward 
attempts  to  crash  them  by  ialliug  upon  his  knees ;  and 
sometimes  places  his  forehead  against  a  tree  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  glancing  on  one  of  the  trees  and  then  on  the 
other,  he  poshes  it  down  before  him,  as  if  he  Ihooght 
thereby  to  catch  his  enemies.  The  only  dunger  the  hunts- 
man  has  to  apprehend  is  the  dogs  running  towards  him,  and 
thereby  leading  the  elephant  to  their  master.  Mr.  Oswell 
has  been  known  to  kill  four  large  male  elephants  a  day. 
The  value  of  the  ivory  in  these  caco  would  be  one  hundred 
gaincas.    We  liad  reason  to  be  prood  of  his  sticcess,  for  the 


inl.'hbitjnts  conceived  from  it  a  very  high  idea  of  Eagltth 
courage,  and  when  they  wished  to  flatter  me,  vrooU  say, 
**  If  yoa  were  not  a  misaioaary  joa  wonld  he  jaat  like 
Oswell,  yoa  woohl  sot  hunt  with  dogs  ettber.*  Whea,  id 
1852,  we  oame  to  the  Cape,  my  black  coat,  eleven  years  oat 
of  the  fiuhioo,  and  without  a  penny  of  salary  to  draw,  we 
fonad  that  Mr.  Oswell  had  most  geoeroaUy  ordered  an  o«tft 
for  the  half-naked  duldren,  vrhieh  eost  abaat  £900,  and  pra- 
sented  it  to  as,  saying  he  **  thought  Mrs.  liviagitoae  had  a 
right  to  thegaoM  of  her  own  preserve.** 

A  more  dangerous  enemy  of  man,  tban  either 
tbe  elephant  or  the  lion,  is  placed  at  the  other  end 
of  creation. 

A  few  reoiarks  on  the  Tsetse  or  Giouma  mani4aMt,  nay 
here  be  appiopriate.  It  is  not  much  larger  than  the  eoa- 
mon  hoase  iy,  and  as  nearly  of  the  same  brown  eoioar  sf 
the  common  honey-bee ;  the  after  part  of  tha  body  hai 
three  or  four  yeUow  bars  aeroes  it ;  the  wiaga  prqjeet  be- 
yond this  part  eonsiderably,  and  it  is  remarkably  alert, 
avoiding  most  dexterously  all  attempts  to  captore  it  with 
the  hand,  at  common  temperatares ;  in  the  cool  of  the 
mornings  and  evenings  it  is  less  agile.  Its  peeoliar  bozs 
when  once  heard  can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  traveller, 
whose  means  of  loeomotion  are  domestic  animals ;  for  it  if 
well  known  that  the  bite  of  thu  poisonous  insect  is  eertaia 
death  to  the  ex,  the  horse,  and  dog.  Li  this  joomey, 
though  not  aware  of  any  great  number  having  at  any 
time  alighted  on  our  cattle,  we  lost  forty-three  flne  oxea 
by  its  bite.  We  watched  the  animals  earefoUy,  aad  beliefa 
that  not  a  score  of  flies  was  ever  upon  them. 

A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  bite  of  the  tsetse^  is 
its  perfect  harmlessness  in  man  and  wild  animals,  and  evea 
calves,  so  long  as  they  covtinned  to  suck  the  oows.  We 
never  experienced  the  slightest  iignry  from  theoi  ourselves 
persooally,  although  we  lived  two  months  in  their  iaiiid, 
which  was  in  this  ease  as  shaq4y  deflned  as  in  maay  oihen, 
for  the  sooth  hank  of  the  Chobe  Was  infested  by  them,  aad 
the  northern  bank,  where  our  cattle  was  placed,  only  fifty 
yards  distant,  contained  not  a  single  specimen.  This  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  we  often  saw  natives  carrying  ofer 
raw  meat  to  the  other  bank  with  maay  taetsi  aettlcd  apoa  iL 

The  poison  does  not  seem  to  be  injected  by  a  sting,  or  by 
ova  pbKied  beneath  the  skin,  (or,  when  one  is  allowed  to 
feed  freely  on  the  hand,  it  is  seeu  to  insert  the  middle  prong 
of  three  portions,  into  which  {nk  proboscis  divides,  some- 
what deeply  into  the  true  skin ;  it  then  draws  it  out  a  littk 
way,  and  it  assnmes  a  ciimson  colour  as  the  mandiblea  eoaa 
into  brisk  operation.  The  previously  shmnkea  bally  twcUs 
out,  and  if  left  undisturbed,  tbe  fly  quidJy  departs  whea  it 
is  full.  A  slight  itching  irritation  follows,  but  not  more 
than  in  the  bite  of  a  mosquito.  In  the  ox  this  same  bite 
produces  no  more  immediate  effects  than  ia  man.  It  does 
not  startle  him  as  the  gadfly  does;  but  a  few  di^afUr- 
wards  the  foUowiag  symptoms  supervene :  the  eyes  and  noaa 
begin  to  run,  the  coat  stares  as  if  the  animal  were  cold,  a 
swelling  appears  ander  the  jaw,  and  sometimes  at  the  navd  ; 
and  though  the  animal  continues  to  grase,  emaciation  eoa»- 
mences,  accompanied  with  a  peeoliar  flaecidity  of  the  maseJes, 
and  this  proceeds  unchecked  until,  perfaape  months  alter- 
wards,  purging  comes  on,  and  the  animal,  no  longer  aUe  to 
graze,  perishes  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhanstioa. 

The  Bakwains,  among  whom  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  stationed,  at  an  early  period  of  his  missionarj 
career,  formed  a  large  pitfall  or  trap  witb  guides  to 
death  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V  or  Y.  The  two 
limbs  of  the  letter  are  formed  of  higb  and  tough 
fences  well  girt  together,  and  impassable.  Their 
root  is  an  enormous  pit.  When  the  larger  game 
hsve  been  driven  gradually  within  tbe  arms  or 
limbs,  they  are  forced  onward,  and  in  urging  on 
their  escape,  tbey  gallop  where  tbe  two  fences 
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meet  right  into  tlie  pit«  and  are  killed  at  the 
leissre  of  their  pursuers. 

The  quantity  of  game  caught  occasionally  in 
these  depots  is  very  great.  The  plan,  however, 
squanders  the  general  resources;  for  more  are 
lolled  than  can  be  used  at  the  time,  and  the  famine 
oometb  after  the  feast. 

All  the  wild  animals  "become  soon  acquainted 
with  the  power  of  man,  and  they  entertain  a  prudent 
dread  of  fire-arms.  The  buffialoes,  or  even  the 
elephants,  accustomed  to  the  javelins  of  the  ne- 
groes, keep  them  at  a  distance  of  fifty  to  sixty 
yards.  After  they  have  acquired  experience  in 
fire-arms,  they  increase  that  distance  to  two  or 
three  hundred  yards. 

The  elephant,  and  the  hippopotamus,  are  both 
out  up  for  food,  by  the  natives  who  relish  them. 
Dr.  Livingstone  used  both ;  and  he  describes  the 
flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  as  very  like  pork.  The 
beast,  indeed,  seems  to  be  of  the  swinish 
genus ;  but  much  cleaner  than  our  specimens  of 
the  class ;  from  the  habit  of  amusiug  itself  in  mire 
only  when  it  cannot  obtain  clean  water.  Its 
nature  differs  in  one  important  respect,  for  it  be- 
oomes  completely  amphibious ;  and  when  men 
frequent  its  haunts  in  the  rivers  learns  to  live 
without  ooming  often  to  the  surface,  except  during 
the  night. 

It  is  probable  that  the  measures  now  followed 
by  the  Africans,  in  the  destruction  of  wild  animals, 
resemble  the  plans  pursued  during  the  days  of 
the  Psalmist.  "The  proud  have  fallen  into  the 
pit  which  they  themselves  did  make."  "The 
wicked  have  digged  pits  for  me**'  At  that  period, 
and  for  a  considerable  period  subsequently,  the 
bear  and  the  lion  were  common  inhabitants  of 
Syria ;  and  they  not  only  attacked  the  flocks,  but 
often  destroyed  men;  and  yet  Syria  was  more 
densely  inhabited  then  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time ;  but  we  presume  that  the  lion,  when  once 
extirpated  from  a  country,  returns  no  more.  The 
race  are  not  given  to  emigration,  although  a  tro- 
pioal  residence,  or  even  great  warmth  are  not 
necessary  to  their  prosperity.  A  little  work  con- 
taining the  experience  of  a  French  lion-hunter, 
has  been  recently  sold  to  a  large  extent  in  this 
country.  That  hunter  found  his  lions  in  the 
Algerian  mountains,  where  fro»t  and  snow  prevail 
during  the  winter  season.  Br.  Livingstone  de- 
nies alike  the  courage  and  the  generosity  ascribed 
to  the  lion,  and  also  the  extreme  strength.  He 
allows  that  they  may  drag  a  dead  buffalo  on  the 
ground,  but  he  denies  the  stories  told  of  lions 
lifting  up  the  carcase  of  a  buffaloe,  and  running  off 
with  the  prey.  He  asserts  that  they  turn  from 
roan,  and  during  daylight,  or  even  moonlight,  will 
not  assail  him,  except  in  self-defence,  or  in  ex- 
tremity. The  lion  never  attacks  an  elephant,  but 
avoids  him.  He  also  lives  in  the  same  wholesome 
dread  of  the  rhinoceros,  whose  charge  is  irrresist- 
able.  M.  Andersen,  in  his  volume,  mentions  the 
same  circumstance.  He  also  states  that  the 
larger  antelopes  of  Lake  Ngami  destroy  the  lion 


in  some  fights.  The  buffaloe  does  not  always  suo- 
cumb  to  the  charge  of  his  feline  foe;  but  the 
carcases  of  lions  are  found  sometimes  that  have 
been  gored  and  tossed  by  bulls.  The  cow  defends 
her  caJf  with  success  from  every  attack,  and  the 
lion  seems  not  to  be  so  terrible  a  beast  as  we  are 
apt  to  imagine. 

When  a  lion  is  rery  hungry,  and  lying  in  wait,  the  sight 
of  an  animal  may  make  him  eommenoe  stalking  it.    In  one 
case,  a  man,  while  stealthily  crawling  towards  a  rhinoeeroa, 
happened  to  glanee  behind  him,  and  foand,  to  his  horror,  a 
lion  tialking  him ;  he  only  escaped  by  springing  up  a  tree 
like  a  cat.    At  Lopepe,  a  lioness  sprang  upon  the  after 
quarter  of  Mr.  Oswell's  horse,  and  when  we  came  np  to  hiai 
we  found  the  marks  of  the  claws  on  the  horse,  and  a  scratch 
on  Mr.  O.'s  hand.     The  horse,  on  feeling  the  lion  on  him, 
sprang  away,  and  the  rider,  oangbt  by  a  wait-a4>it  thorn, 
was  brought  to  the  ground,  and  rendered  insensible.     His 
dogs  saved  him.      Another  English  gentleman  (Captain 
Codrington)   was  surprised  in  the  same  way,  thoagh  not 
hunting  the  lion  at  the  time  ;  but,  turning  round,  he  shot 
him  dead  in  the  neck.    By  accident,  a  horse  belonging  to 
Codrington  ran  away,  but  was  stopped  by  the  bridle  catching 
a  stamp :  there  he  remained  a  prisoner  two  days,  and,  when 
found,  the  whole  space  around  was  marked  by  the  footprints 
of  lions.    They   had  eridently   been  afraid  to  attack  the 
haltered  horse  from  fear  it  was  a  trap.     Two  lions  came  np, 
by  night,  to  within  three  yards  of  oxen,  tied  to  a  waggon, 
and  a  sheep,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  stood,  roaring,  but  afiaid  to 
make  a  spring.     On  another  occasion,  one  of  our  party  was 
lying  sound  asleep,  and  nnoonscions  of  danger,  between  two 
natives,  behind  a  bush,  at  Mashne.      The  Are  was  nearly 
out  at  their  feet,  in  oonsequenoB  of  all  being  completely 
tired  out  by  the  fatignes  of  the  previous  day.      A  lion  came 
up  to  within  three  yards  of  the  Are,  and  then  commenced 
roaring,  instead  of  makbg  a  spring;    the  fact  of  their 
riding-ox  being  tied  to  the  bush  was  the  only  reason  the 
lion  had  for  not  following  his  instinct,  and  making  a  meal 
of  flesh.    He  then  stood  on  a  knoll,  three  hundred  yards 
distant,  and  roared  all  night,  and  continued  his  growling  aa 
the  parly  moved  off  by  daylight  next  morning. 

Nothing  that  I  ever  learned  of  the  lion  would  lead  me  to 
attribute  to  it  either  the  ferocious  or  noble  character 
ascribed  to  it  elsewhere.  It  possesses  none  of  the  nobiKty 
of  the  NewfoundUnd  or  St.  Bernard  dogs.  With  respect  to 
its  great  strength,  there  can  be  no  donlit.  The  immense 
masses  of  muscle  around  its  jaws,  shoulders,  and  forearms, 
prodaim  tremendous  force.  They  would  seem,  however,  to 
be  inferior  in  force  to  those  of  the  Indian  tiger.  Most  of 
these  feats  of  strength  that  I  have  seen  performed  by  lions, 
snch  as  the  taking  away  of  an  ox,  were  not  carrying,  but 
dragging  or  trailing  the  carcase  along  the  ground.  They 
have  sprung,  on  some  occasions,  on  to  the  hind  quarters  of 
a  horse,  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  them  on  the  withers  of  a 
giraffe.  They  do  not  mount  on  the  hind  quarters  of  aa 
eland,  but  try  to  tear  him  down  with  their  claws.  Messrs. 
Oswell  and  Vardon  once  saw  three  lions  endeavouring  to 
draw  down  a  buffalo,  and  they  were  unable  to  do  so  for  a 
time,  though  he  was  then  mortally  wounded  by  a  two-ouice 
ball. 

Dr.  Lifingstone  oonfirms  his  opinion  by  the 
following  letter  from  an  expert  and  successful 
lion-hunter. 

My  South  African  Journal  is  now  before  me,  and  I  have 
got  hold  of  the  account  of  the  lion  and  buffalo  aibir ;  here 
it  is .— « 16th  Sept,  1846.  Oswell  and  I  were  riding  this 
afternoon  along  the  banks  o(  the  Limpopo,  when  a  water- 
buck  started  in  front  of  ns.  I  dismounted,  and  was  foUowing 
it  through  the  jungle,  when  three  buffaloes  got  np,  and, 
after  going  a  little  distance,  stood  still,  and  the  nearest  bull 
turned  round  and  looked  at  me.  A  ball  from  a  two  ouncer 
crashed  into  his  shoulder,  and  they  all  three  made  off.  Oiwell 
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iA  tight  of  the  biflklo,  ud  guiiiDg  on  hia  li  ererj  ftride, 
tkrae  lioM  ]mpi  apoa  the  anfortaD«t«  brats ;  he  beHoved 
mort  InstUy  m  he  kept  np  a  kind  of  niniiiDg  fight;  bat  he 
WM.  of  eoane,  iooii  o? erpowered  and  palled  dovn.  We 
had  a  toe  view  of  the  straggle,  aod  mm  the  Hooe  oa  their 
hind  lege,  tearing  avay  vith  teeth  aad  dawt  in  a  ■uwt  fero- 
eioot  style.  We  crept  ap  within  thirty  yards,  and  kneeling 
down,  biased  away  aft  the  lions.  My  rifle  was  a  single 
barrel,  audi  had  no  spare  gon.  One  lion  Ml  dead  alnuMt 
on  the  bnfalo ;  he  had  merely  tine  to  torn  towards  at, 
teiie  a  bosh  in  his  teeth,  and  drop  dead  with  the  stick  in 
his  jaws.  The  second  nwde  off  immediately,  aad  the  third 
nited  his  head,  coolly  looked  ronad  for  a  moment,  then 
wanton  biting  and  tearing  the  carcase  as  hard  as  erer.  We 
retired  a  short  disUnee  to  lond,  then  ngnin  ndTanoed  and 
ired.  The  lion  made  off,  bat  a  baU  that  he  had  recdved 
pmgki  to  hare  stopped  him,  as  it  went  eleaa  throagh  his 
thooUer  bUde.  He  was  followed  np  aad  kiUed,  after  haviiig 
eharged  tnveral  timet.  Both  Kont  were  makt.  b  it  bo4 
often  one  leyf  n  hraee  of  lions  aad  a  bull  bafalo  in  tea 
miaatea.  It  wat  an  euiting  adventara,  and  I  thatl  never 
forget  it. 

Snch,  my  dear  LiTingstone,  it  the  plaia,  onvamishcd  ao- 
eonnt.  The  bnflalo  had,  of  coarse,  gone  close  to  where  the 
lions  were  lying  down  for  the  day  ;  and  they,  teeing  him 
Inme  aad  bleeding,  thooght  the  opportnnity  too  good  a  one 

be  loii.-— Erer  yoort,  Feajik  YkESXUt, 

The  irratiooal  denisons  of  the  deserts  exhibit 
great  sffeotioa  for  their  young.  The  hippopo- 
tama  (for  the  female  should  be  so  spelt,  if  we 
write  hippopotami  for  a  family),  carries  her  calf, 
first  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  as  it  grows 
upon  btr  back ;  and  a  wtrj  dangerous  fault  it  b 
to  injure  her  calf,  at  least  in  the  cow's  opinion  ( 
for  in  her  wild  rerenge  she  will  toss  a  eanoe  with 
all  its  natigators  into  the  rirer,  caring  little  how 
or  where  they  fall. 

Dr.  Li? ingstone  became  acquainted  with  those 
African  tra? ellers  of  his  time  who  acquired  cele- 
brity ;  and  we  notice  with  pleasure  that  he  has 
a  good  word  to  say  for  them  all.  Mr.  Gordon 
Gumming  made  Kolobeng  his  depot  in  those  ex- 
cursions which' were  so  destructive  to  the  wild 
animals  of  the  desert,  and  have  contributed  so 
materially  to  make  Africa  a  popular  subject. 
Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray  accompanied  Dr. 
Livingstone  on  his  first  journey  to  the  north. 
They  left  Kobbeng  on  the  1st  of  June,  1849.  Their 
road  bad  been  a  river  bed*  but  the  water  had 
disappeared.  The  country  around  was  partially 
wooded.  The  soil  was  a  soft  white  sand.  Every- 
wbere  in  the  dry  channels  of  rivers,  in  wells 
without  water,  in  deserted  stations  for  cattle,  they 
net  evidence  of  the  judgment  that  had  fallen 
gradually  on  the  land.  It  suffers  under  a  desic- 
cating process ;  and  although  on  digging  into  the 
soil  in  several  places  the  pits  are  soon  full  of 
water,  yet  this  traveller  believes  that  these  foun- 
tains, hidden  in  the  sand,  are  accumulations  of 
rain  rather  than  the  concealed  riter  that  many 
men  suppose  to  flow  under  a  bed  of  sand,  through 
which,  at  the  stroke  of  science,  it  will  spring  like 
the  water  from  the  flinty  rock  at  the  tooch  of 
Moses*  wand,  to  clothe  the  arid  desert  in  beauty, 
and  spread  over  its  sands  a  sheet  of  flowers  and 
gnuM»  ot  com  fields  and  fruit  trees.     The  French 


hare  been  sicoe«fii  in  many  nmilar  loodKtMs  ia 
courting  water  to  the  surface  by  their  artesian  w^ 
in  different  parts  of  Algeria.  The  same  efforU  bsve 
not  been  made  for  Soithem  Africa,  yat  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  BOt  be 
attended  by  the  same  success. 

The  country,  as  the  travellers  wended  tneir  way 
slowly  to  the  north,  became  more  barren.  The 
shrubs  and  trees  were  fewer,  and  the  soft  whits 
sand  in  the  glare  of  the  sun  became  painful  The 
uniformity  of  the  country  rendered  it  difficult  to 
keep  the  right  direction,  where  neither  road  nor 
track  could  be  found ;  and  travellers  may  move 
like  sailors  over  the  ocean,  not  by  a  beaten  path, 
but  by  scientific  observations.  They  arrived  ia 
course  of  days  at  the  Mokoko,  but  although  it 
had  evidently  once  been  a  large  riyer,  yet  the 
channel  was  deserted  and  dry,  with  no  water  flow- 
ing over  ito  surface.  They  did  not  reaeh  the 
Zouga  until  the  4th  of  July.  Then  they  had  water 
in  abundance,  for  that  river  flows  out  of  Lsks 
Ngami  to  the  south,  and  loses  itself  at  last  ia  the 
desert.  To  the  missionary,  the  banks  of  tbe  Zouga 
were  peculiarly  pleasant.  The  richly  wooded 
scenery,  and  the  vast  numbers  of  living  creatures 
in  and  around  the  river,  formed  a  grand  coutnst 
to  the  desert  solitudes ;  and  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1849,  the  travellers  looked  on  the  broad  bosom  of 
ihfi  Ngami,  whose  waters,  drawn  by  the  river 
Teoghe  from  the  north,  are  transmitted  by  the 
river  Zouga  to  the  south. 

This  lake  would  be  deemed  an  important  sheet 
of  water  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  offers  a 
boundless  prospect  of  sparkling  waves  from  soas 
points,  and  is  equal  to  Loch  Neagh,  in  IreUnd ; 
and  larger  than  Loch  Lomond,  in  Scotland; 
although  Loch  Lomond  contains  far  more  water 
than  Lake  Ngami  from  the  greater  depth  of  tbe 
former.  Nganti  is  a  dep6t  of  rain  water,  formed 
by  the  inundations  of  the  northern  tropics,  and 
liable  to  great  changes  in  its  depth  and  magnitude, 
A  considerable  population  have  collected  upon  its 
banks,  and  those  of  its  rivers,  the  Teogbe,  the 
Zouga,  and  the  Tamunak'le ;  and  so  fertile  is  tbe 
soil,  that  a  powerful  state  might  be  formed  around 
NgamL  The  industry  of  Bgypt  would  reader  the 
country  populous  and  productive. 

Ngami,  and  its  rivers  have  hyeiias  and  Hons,  tbs 
elephant,  the  eland,  and  Uie  rhinoceros  on  their 
banks.  Serpents  twist  themselves  througb  their 
jungles.  Alligators  lurk  among  the  raeds  by  tbe 
water's  edge,  and  there  the  hippopotami  seem  to  bs 
snpremely  happy,  by  the  aid  of  sun  and  water. 
The  travellers  found  one  peaceful  tribe  upon  tbe 
Zouga.  "They  call  themseWes  Bayeiye,  that  is  to  ss| 
men ;  but  the  Bechuanas,  call  them  Bakoba,  *  which 
contains  somewhat  of  tbe  idea  of  slaves.*  They 
bare  never  been  known  to  fight,  and,  iidced,  have 
a  tradition  that  their  forefathers,  in  tbeir  first 
essays  at  war,  made  them  bows  of  tbe  /Was 
C^riiti ;  and  when  these  were  broke,  they  gave  up 
fighting  altogether.  They  kave  invaribly  submitt^ 
to  the  nde  of  e?erj  horde,  which  has  overrua  the 
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ooantriat  adjacent  to  the  mors,  on  which  they 
specially  love  to  dwell  They  are  thus  the  Quakers 
of  the  body  politic  in  Africa." 

The  supply  of  water  stored  in  Lake  Ngami 

comes  from  the  north,  in  the  early  spring,  and 

reaches  by  the  Zouga,  a  distance  of  more  than  two 

hundred*  miles  from  the  lake,  towards  the  east 

and  south,  expiring  in  the  Lake  Kumadau.     The 

latter  is  the  extreme  point  to  which  the  northern 

waters  now  reach.     In  former  times  they  stretched 

farther  from  Ngami.     As,  however,  water  becomes 

abundant  to  the  north  of  that  lake,  it  is  apparent 

that  an  immeose  region  of  Africa  could  be  brought 

within  cultivation  at  this  point,  without  interfering 

with  those  examples  of  patient  life  which  exist 

among  the  negro  friends  or  Quakers,  or  molesting 

tbem  in  any  degree.     Cotton  grows,  uncultivated, 

ou  the  banks ;  wild  indigo  keeps  companionship 

with  the  .cotton  plant.     The  trees  around  them  are 

magnificent  examples   of  vegetation.      Some  of 

them  reach  seventy <six  feet  in  circumference,  and 

they   wear  a   mass  of  beautiful   flowers.      Dr. 

Livingstone,  with  his  companions,  Mr.  Oswell  and 

Mr.  Yardon,   believed   that  they  were  the  first 

Europeans  who  had  looked  upon  the  scene.    They 

were  soon  followed  by  others,  who  beard  their 

story ;  for  elephant's  tusks  were  cheap,  and  the 

traders  wanted  ivory.     Some  time  afterwards,  Mr. 

Andersen  and  his  party  reached  Ngami,  and  soon 

the  march  will  be  a  rather  common,  although  st^ill 

a  novel,  excitement. 

In  another  part  of  his  volume.  Dr.  Livingstone 
expresses  regret  at  the  wanton  destruction  of 
elephants,  old  and  .young,  on  the  Zambesi.  At 
tbia  moment  the  British  Government  arc  endea- 
vouring to  import  elephants  from  Burmah — to  the 
Ganges  from  the  Irrawaddy — for  the  conveyance 
of  stores  for  the  army  in  lllndostan.  Dr.  Living- 
stone apparently  considers  that  the  elephant  could 
be  rendered  useful  for  the  same  purpose  in  Africa. 
Trains  of  waggons,  drawn  by  oxen,  carry  to  the 
ports  the  wool  of  the  Cape  colony.  Oxen  and 
waggons  carry  cottons  and  gunpowder  and 
ivory  between  the  borders  of  the  Kalakhori  desert 
and  the  ports.  The  same  conveyance  would  be 
adopted  for  the  cotton,  and  the  indigo,  if  they 
were  cultivated  instead  of  growing  wild  on  the 
banks  of  the  Zouga,  and  through  all  that  second 
water  system  of  central  Africa.  Their  cost  would 
thus,  as  in  India,  interfere  greatly  with  the  profits 
of  the  crop.  The  expense  of  elephants  becomes 
therefore  a  very  interesting  question ;  while  we 
talk  of  canals  and  railways,  have  we  not  over- 
looked the  great  carriers  of  the  tropics  P  And 
if  this  should  be  true,  the  elephant  may  become 
to  them  more  valuable  than  the  horse  to  temperate 
dimes. 

The  travellers,  as  the  season  drew  towards  a 
close,  returned  to  Kolobeng ;  but  early  in  the 
following  year,  1850,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Living- 
stone and  his  three  children,  and  bis  friend,  the 
chief  Sechele,  who  again  re-appears  in  his  old 
country,  out  of  which  the  Boers  had  expelled  him 


and  his  followers,  the  missionary  set  forth  to 
visit  Sebituane,  a  great  chief,  and  a  relative  of 
Sechele*s,  whose  lands  lay  to  the  north  of  NgamL 
They  parted  with  Sechele  before  they  reached 
the  ford  upon  the  Zouga,  and  there  they  met 
again  with  Mr.  Oswell  and  hid  friend.  They 
deemed  themselves,  in  1849,  the  first  Europeans 
who  had  visited  the  Lake  Ngami.  In  the  next 
year  the  friendly  natives  informed  them  that 
another  party  of  Englishmen  were  upon  the  rivers, 
suffering  from  fever.  The  missionary  travelled 
sixty  miles  to  administer  relief,  but  he  arrived 
after  Mr.  Alfred  Ryder,  a  young  artist,  who  had 
penetrated  Africa  to  sketch  its  scenery,  had 
perished.  The  volume  contains  a  sketch  of  Ngami, 
engraved  from  his  drawing,  which  was  unfinished 
at  his  death.  The  second  journey  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  party  were  obliged  once  more  to 
return  to  Kolobeng. 

They  were  successful  in  the  following  year,  and 
arrived  in  the  country  of  Sebituane,  far  beyond 
Ngami,  in  the  well- watered  land — the  Fuujanb  of 
Africa,  where  Sebituane  ruled  as  chief  or  king. 
That  remarkable  personage  was  an  adventurer  in 
his  yonth.  Uis  career  was  not  less  remarkable 
than  that  of  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt,  of  Runjeet 
Singh  of  the  Punjaub,  or  the  present  chief  of 
Affghanbtan — Dost  Mohamcd  ;  although  he  ruled 
over  a  smaller  number  of  persons.  He  belonged 
to  the  Makololo  tribe,  who  may  be  considered  the 
Normans  of  the  Negro  land.  He  had  travelled 
one  hundred  miles  to  meet  the  missionary ;  and 
they  met  upon  an  island  on  the  Chobo,  a  great 
river  of  the  north. 

Sebituane  was  a  person  of  olive  complexion, 
clearly  marking  a  different  race  from  the  negroes 
of  the  south,  or  of  the  coasts ;  and  one  whom  Dr. 
Livingstone  desires  to  identify  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  have  transmitted  their  features 
upon  their  works  of  art  to  the  present  day. 
Sebituane  had  been  a  great  warrior.  He  had 
formed  his  own  tribe  of  the  Makololo,  by  attracting 
from  his  adventurous  conduct  and  brave  spirt, 
men  from  kindred  tribes.  He  had  fought  many 
battles,  and  taken  much  spoil  in  bis  progress  from 
the  land  of  his  birth  to  the  country  which  he  now 
called  his  own.  The  great  river  Zambesi  was  his 
frontier.  Its  islands  were  his  fortresses.  The 
wishes  of  hb  life  were  attained.  He  longed  for 
peace,  and  he  was  in  peace.  He  sought  to  see 
the  white  man,  and  he  was  gratified.  He  wished 
to  have  a  missionary  settled  in  his  country,  and 
the  wish  seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  He  desired 
to  establish  churches  and  schools  among  his 
people,  and  an  opportunity  appeared  to  gratify  that 
desire.  He  evidently  did  not  understand  all  the 
meaning  involved  in  the  revolution  he  sought ;  bat 
he  was  gradually  comprehending  its  importance. 
Still  he  must  have  known  something  by  rumour  or 
tradition,  of  the  faith  of  the  white  man ;  or  some 
process  in  their  possession,  by  which  his  people 
could  be  elevated  in  character  or  in  cireumstances. 
He  had  left  his  great  river,  the  lamhtiU  and 
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adTinced  one  hundred  miles  to  welcome  tbe  mb- 
sionarj  in  his  conntry.  Then  he  died.  Carious 
and  sad  is  the  story  of  this  chief,  Sebiluane.  He 
was  seized  with  inflammation  of  tbe  lungs ;  and  the 
author  says : — 

Poor  SebitoADe,  boverer,  jott  after  realizing  wbat  be 
bad  10  long  intently  desired,  fell  <ick  of  inflammation  of  the 
Inoga,  which  originated  in,  and  extended  from  an  old  wonnd, 
got  at  Mebta.  I  m«  bit  danger,  b«t  being  a  stranger,  I  feared 
to  treat  him  medically,  lest,  in  iha  erent  of  his  death,  I 
ahonld  bt  blamed  bj  the  people.  I  mentioned  this  to  one  of 
bis  doctors,  who  said,  **  Yonr  fear  is  prndent  nnd  wi^e!  this 
people  woald  blame  yon.**  lie  had  been  currtl  of  tliis  com- 
pUint  daring  the  year  before  by  Barotse  ronVing  a  Inrge 
anmber  of  free  incisions  in  the  chest  The  Mskulolo  doctors, 
on  the  other  hand,  now  scarcily  cat  the  skin.  On  the 
Sanday  afternoon  in  which  he  died,  when  our  oraal  religions 
service  was  over,  I  visited  him  with  my  little  boy  Hobert. 
**Come  near,**  said  Sebitaane,  *<and  see  if  I  am  any  longer 
a  man  ;  I  am  done.**  He  was  thus  sensible  of  the  dan- 
geroM  nature  of  his  disease ;  so  I  Tentnred  to  tpeak,  and 
added  a  single  sentence  regarding  hope  after  death.  **  Why 
do  yo«  speak  of  death  P"  said  one  of  a  relay  of  fresh  doctors ; 
"  Sebitaane  will  nerer  die.**  If  I  bad  persisted,  the  im- 
presilDo  wonld  hare  been  produced  that  by  speaking  abont 
it  I  wished  him  to  die.  After  sitting  with  him  some  time, 
aid  commending  him  to  the  mercy  of  God,  I  rose  to  depart, 
whea  tb«  dying  chieftain,  raising  himself  np  a  little  from 
bis  prone  position,  called  a  servant  and  said,  *'  Take  Robert 
to  Mannkn,  one  of  bis  wires,  and  tell  her  to  give  him  tome 
nilk.**    These  were  the  last  words  of  Sebitnsne. 

We  were  not  informed  of  bis  death  nntil  the  next  day. 
The  bnrial  of  a  Bechnane  chiaf  takes  pkce  in  his  cattle  pen, 
and  all  the  cattle  are  driven  for  an  hoar  or  two  over  and 
•round  the  grave,  so  that  it  may  be  quite  obliterated.  We 
went  and  spoke  to  the  people,  advising  them  to  keep  to- 
gether and  support  the  heir.  This  they  took  kindly,  and 
in  tarn  toM  us  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  they  wonld  not  think 
of  ascribing  tbe  death  of  the  chief  to  ns ;  that  Sebitaane 
had  jnst  gone  tbe  way  of  bis  fathers  ;  and  though  their 
father  had  gone,  he  had  left  children,  and  they  hoped  we 
would  be  as  friendly  to  bit  children  as  we  intended  to  liave 
been  to  himself. 

He  was  decidedly  tbe  best  specimen  of  n  native  chief  I 
«?er  met.  I  never  felt  so  grieved  at  the  loss  of  a  black 
■an  before ;  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  follow  him  in 
thought  into  the  world  of  which  he  bad  jost  heard  before 
be  was  called  away,  and  to  realise  somewhat  of  the  feelings  of 
those  who  pray  for  the  dead.  The  deep  dark  question  as  to 
what  is  to  become  of  such  as  he,  must,  however,  be  left 
where  we  find  it,  believing  that  assuredly  the  "  Jodgo  of  all 
tbe  earth  will  do  right.** 

Earth  has  many  mysteries  in  the  history  of  its 
owners  that  are  impenetrable.  Sebituane  is  one 
of  them.  He  appeared  to  be  ripe  for  a  change  of 
creed  when  he  was  drawn  into  the  nnchaugeable. 
He  seemed  to  baye  improved  all  his  opportunities 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  he  sought  the  peace 
of  his  people  with  great  sincerity.  Even  while 
engaged  in  active  hostilities  to  form  his  tribe,  he 
endeavoured  to  prevent  bloodshed,  although  he 
was  a  successful  warrior.  Poor  Sebituane — when 
all  his  wishes  were  fulfilled — when  he  met  the  as- 
sistance that  he  had  long  sought — was  swept  from 
his  land  and  people,  before  he  could  return  to 
them  with  the  missionary  whom  he  had  gone  to 
welcome.  The  solution  of  all  such  mysteries  is, 
in  tbe  words  quoted  by  the  author,  "  The  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  will  do  right." 

The  Makololos  had  imbibed  part  of  tlieir  chief- 


tarn's  spirit.  They  never  spoke  of  him  M  one  vho  •] 
ceased  to  be.  Sebituane  had  only  gone  to  ha 
fathers.  It  is  curious,  but  even  those  African  tr%es, 
who  have  scarcely  any  outward  form  of  worship, 
believe  the  doctrine  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave ; 
and  those  Central  Africans  desired  only  thai  the 
work  which  their  diieflain  had  contemplated  m^t 
be  carried  out  and  prosper  after  he  had  gone  to 
his  fathers. 

The  Makololo  are  more  civilised  than  some 
European  nations,  or  more  gallant  in  their  potitieal 
views;  for  Ma  mochisane,  a  daughter  of  8ebi» 
tuaue,  succeeded  to  his  power.  Tbe  kdy  was  re- 
siding then  at  Naliele,  twelve  days' journey  farther 
soutb,  and  the  travellers  proceeded  to  seek  an 
interview  with  tbe  young  Queen.  They  encountered 
no  opposition  on  her  part  to  the  fulfilment  of  her 
kte  father's  wishes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  allowed  to  select  any  spot  for  a  residence  that 
they  might  prefer.  Hitherto  they  had  laboured 
under  the  scarcity  of  water.  Now  they  were  to 
suffer  from  its  excessive  supply.  They  travelled 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  between  the 
Gbobe  and  tbe  Zambesi  rivers.  The  land  was 
low,  and  the  inundations  of  these  rivers  had  turned 
it  into  swamps.  They  found  that  the  Makololo  oc- 
cupied low  grounds  ampng  the  islands  and  upon 
the  reedy  bimks  of  the  Zambesi  They  were  safe 
there  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  Although 
ranges  of  high  and  healthy  lands  approached  to  tbe 
banks  of  the  river,  yet  they  preferred  personsl^ 
safety  to  sanatory  security.  The  missionary  could 
not  ask  them  to  change  their  residence,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  reside  with  bis  family  among 
these  swamps.  He  found  that  an  incipient  slave 
trade,  of  only  one  year's  growth,  existed  among 
tbem.  Anxiety  to  possess  firearms  had  induced 
them  to  exchange,  unwillingly,  boys,  who  were 
their  captives,  for  muskets.  The  Makololo  bad 
never  heard  previously  that  human  beings  wers 
commodities  of  a  marketable  nature.  That 
transaction  had  only  occurred  one  yesr 
before  the  arrival  of  the  missionary  and  bis 
friends.  Mr.  Oswell  agreed  under  Dr.  LivingsioD^ 
that  the  best  plan  to  destroy  the  African  dave 
trade,  would  be  the  construction  of  a  highway  for 
commerce  into  the  centre  of  tbe  country.  Anima- 
ted by  this  idea,  which  philanthropists  have  en- 
deavoured long  to  realise,  they  looked  upon  the 
deep  flowing  Zambesi.  The  existence  of  that 
river  in  the  central  districts  of  Africa,  was  before 
unknown.  Tbe  Portugese  had  mapped  the  course 
of  tbe  river,  but  they  placed  its  springs  far  to  the 
east  of  that  position,  where  the  Scotch  missionary 
with  his  family,  and  tbe  English  gentleman  now 
stood.  There  rolled  the  deep  river  before  than, 
but  they  knew  that  its  waters  were  now  at  the 
lowest ;  and  yet,  the  stream  flowed  deep,  and  its 
breadth  was  three  to  six  hundred  yaads  far  awi^  to 
the  west  of  its  springs,  according  to  the  Portuguese 
maps,  Mr.  Oswell  said  he  had  never  seen  sueh 
a  fine  river  even  in  Indm.  Tbey  were  told  that 
at  other  seasons,  when  the  rains  had  fates  stiM 
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ftfiher  io  the  waflt»  ibe  Zambed  rose  twenty  f«et 
higher,  and  inoudated  a  breadth  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles.  The  river  promised  to  be  a  highway,  and 
Dr.  Livingstone  decided  to  retrace  Ms  steps  to 
the  Gape,  send  his  family  to  Britain,  and  return  to 
explore  the  lands  of  the  Zambesi,  in  search  of 
regions  where  health  might  be  combined  with  ad- 
vantages for  traffic.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
travellers,  whom  he  names  gratefully  and  often ; 
and  it  was  upon  that  visit  to  the  Gape  Town  that 
he  found  Mr.  Oswell,  had  placed  aside  two 
hundred  pounds  for  an  outfit  to  the  mission 
I  fanily  on  their  return  home.  They  arrived  at 
I  Cape  Town  safely  in  April,  1852.  Their  business 
was  soon  despatched,  and  Dr.  Livingstone  parted 
with  hia  children,  on  their  voyage  to  that  home- 
land which  they  bad  never  trode ;  while  he  was 
to  penetrate  regions  before  unknown  in  search  of 
rivers  and  roads  to  carry  the  means  of  peace,  and 
the  message  of  peace,  to  men  whom  he  had  never 
teen.  He  left  Gape  Town  on  his  longest  journey 
early  in  June,  1852  ;  having  promised  to  rejoin  his 
wife  and  family  at  home  in  two  years ;  but  nearly 
five  years  elapsed  before  he  reached  England. 
Dr.  Livingstone  visited  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Moffat,  during  the  journey  North  from  Gape 
Town,  at  his  station,  Kuruman,  and  found  him  en- 
gaged with  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
language  of  the  Bechuanas.  Forty  years  ex- 
perience in  Africa  have  amply  qualified  Mr. 
Moffiit  for  this  gigantic  worL  The  language  is 
said  to  be  very  copious,  and  supplies,  in  a  very  re- 
markable degree,  the  means  of  a  faithful  scriptural 
translation. 

At  Molito  they  met  Sechele,  on  his  way  to 
England.  The  African  chief  desired  to  see  the 
Queen,  and  lay  his  grievances  before  the  throne. 
The  Boers  had  carried  into  captivity  two  of  his 
children,  and  their  mother,  for  whom  he  had  made 
provision,  when,  upon  becoming  a  Ghristian,  he 
ceased  to  have  a  plurality  of  wives.  We  regret 
iBat  thb  remarkable  chief  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish his  voyage.  He  arrived  at  Gape  Town,  but 
his  resources  had  been  expended  on-  hb  journey, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  own  place,  a 
dbtance  of  one  thousand  miles.  The  presence  of 
an  African  chief  in  Engbnd,  pleading  for  the  res- 
toration of  hb  own  children  from  the  slavery  into 
which  they  had  been  carried  by  a  number  of  Boers, 
who  had  been  established  on  grpund  belonging 
fomerly  to  thb  country,  would  hare  shown  the 
folly  of  that  colonial  policy ;  and  the  necessity  of 
Britbh  power,  as  a  protection  to  the  natives. 

"  Black  Sechele,"  as  he  b  named  even  in  Africa, 
returned  home,  and  while  acting  as  a  missionary 
among  his  own  people,  he  has  associated  with 
lum  the  tribes  who  fly  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Boers ;  and  has  now,  it  b  said,  a  greater  strength 
at  Kolobeng  than  he  commanded  there  before  the 
iuvasion  of  those  Dutch  graziers. 

Dr.  Livingstone  having  passed  beyond  the 
district  of  the  Ngami,  first  reached  the  Sanschurch 
river,  and  then  the  Ghobe.    The  country  was 


inundated,  for  the  waters  were  up,  and  the  mbaion- 
ary  found  himself  encompassed  by  a  network  of 
rivers.  He  could  not  cross  the  Sanschurch,  and 
how  vras  he  to  face  the  greater  Ghobe  in  flood  f 
Even  the  Bushmen,  whom  he  engaged  to  accom- 
pany him,  turned  back  to  their  own  dry  land.  At 
last,  after  adventures  sufficient  to  have  satbfied 
men  endowed  with  less  perseverance  that  the 
route  was  impracticable,  he  forced  his  way  across 
the  inundated  country;  over  the  deep  rivers, 
through  the  "  massive"  vegetation  on  their  banks^ 
to  a  village  of  the  Makololos,  on  an  bbnd  in  the 
Ghobe,  and  was  received  with  the  excbmations — 
"  He  has  dropped  among  us  from  the  clouds,  yet 
came  riding  on  the  back  of  a  hippopotamus !  We, 
Makololos,  thought  no  one  could  cross  the  Ghobe 
without  our  knowledge  ;  but  he  drops  among  us 
like  a  bird.** 

They  very  soon  brought  the  traveller's  cattle 
and  hb  party  through  the  waters,  and,  on  the  28rd 
of  May,  1853,  he  anived  at  Linyanti,  the  capital 
town  of  the  Makololos. 

Linyanti  is  a  rather  large  town,  containing  a 
population  of  six  to  seven  thousand  persons.  The 
young  Queen  felt  the  cares  of  royalty  sit  heavily  on 
her  brow,  and  she  had  succeeded  in  passing  them 
over  on  her  brother  Sekeletu.  He  received  Dr. 
Livingstone  with  great  dblinction.  The  court 
herald  made  a  speech  on  the  reception.  Altogether, 
it  was  a  brilliant  aiair — a  dinner,  we  presume,  in 
the  Guildhall  of  Linyanti,  where  beer  was  used  in- 
stead of  wine.  The  court  herald's  speech  consisted 
of  short  sentences,  consbtiug  of  questions  and 
answers  in  the  following  form  : — "  Don't  I  see 
the  white  man?  Don't  I  see  the  comrade  of 
Sebituane  P  Don't  I  see  the  father  of  Sekeletu  f 
We  want  sleep.     Qive  your  son  sleep,  my  lord." 

Peace,  we  believe,  was  the  boon  sought,  under 
the  gube  of  sleep.  Peace  had  been  impressed  by 
Sebituane  on  his  tribe,  as  their  great  want ;  but 
it  was  not  soon  conceded ;  for  a  conspiracy  arose, 
and  an  usurper  contended  for  the  crown.  This 
man,  Mpepe,  was  caught  and  slain,  and  the  mb- 
sionary  commenced  to  give  Sekeletu  sleep.  We 
regret  to  add  that  thb  young  man  was  ill-dbposed 
for  a  time  to  accept  the  boon.  He  would  not 
learn  to  read  from  a  fear  that  he  might  be  be- 
witched like  Sechele,  of  whom  he  had  heard,  and 
turn  away  a  number  of  his  wives.  The  experiment 
was  tried  ultimately  on  a  more  elderly  chief,  who 
had  experienced,  probably,  all  the  evib  of  poly- 
gamy, and  was  not  so  tenacious  of  numbers  as 
Sekeletu.  After  he  had  gone  forward  in  the 
alphabet  some  way,  others  were  persuaded  to 
follow,  and  the  sons  of  the  Zambesi,  too  soon  we 
fear,  learned  that  a  man,  who  can  read  and  write, 
may  be  a  very  great  sinner. 

The  Makololo  are,  as  we  have  remarked,  the 
Normans  of  that  part  of  Africa.  The  general 
population  are  termed  the  Makalala.  The  former 
are  the  superior  race  in  mind,  but  not  in  numbers, 
and  the  dbtinction  in  colour,  observed  in  the  case 
of  Sebituane  and  others,  may  arise  from  some  such 
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diiRtBoe  of  not  as  is  said  to  distingolsh  the 
Oaf  ret  from  the  general  negroa. 

The  Makololo  exhibited  their  attaohment  to  the 
missionary  bj  sots  more  substantial  than  idle 
oompliments.  When  he  left  for  the  Gape,  they 
made  a  garden,  and  planted  maize  for  him,  that  on 
his  return  he  might  ha?e  food  to  eat  "as  well  as 
other  people.**  Upon  his  return  the  maiae  was 
ready.  He  tells  his  readers  that  they  still  prepare 
their  maiae  by  beating  it  in  mortars,  aooordingto  the 
process  sculptured  on  the  old  Egyptian  n»onu- 
ments. 

Although  Dr.  Liringstone's  chief  object  in  185S 
was  not  the  establishment  of  missions  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  an  examination  of  the  ri? era,  and  other 
routes  to  the  sea,  yet  he  had  meetings  for  worship, 
and  established  sohoob  among  the  Makololo.  In 
the  prosecution  of  his  grand  object,  aooompauied 
by  tbeir  chief  and  a  little  army  he  ascended  the 
rirer  which  passed  through  a  IcTel  country,  per- 
fectly flat,  consisting  of  a  dark  loam, — resembling, 
we  suppose,  what  Mr.  Oswell  calls  the  cotton  soil 
of  India,— and  they  found  the  sugar  cane  growing 
useless  and  wild.  The  river  always  presenred  a 
breadth  of  one-third  of  a  mile,  but  often  stretched 
out  to  a  breadth  of  one  mile,  and  then  its  wooded 
soenery  was  dirersified  by  beautiful  islands,  some- 
times of  considerable  extent.  The  inhabitants  on 
this  part  of  the  river  are  compelled  by  the  tsetse 
to  spend  their  time  in  agriculture,  or  in  a  rude 
description  of  nanufaotures.     The  tsetse  will  not 


allow  them  to  foUow  a  pisioial  Hie*  Uis  tomble 
fly  had  destroyed  all  the  domestio  animal^  and  ifti 
power  and  ravages  give  an  idea  of  the  aooorga 
employed  to  drive  out  the  Canaanites  from  before 
the  Hebrews  as  they  advanced  out  of  the  wildflroaa 
into  the  promised  land.  The  voyagers  m  their 
ascent  came  to  several  rapids — first  imperoeptibi«» 
when  the  river  is  high,  bat  dangerona  at  oiker 
seasons ;  and  then  to  the  falls  of  Gonye,  whore  tke 
Zambesi  contracted  by  rocks  to  a  breadth  of  seventy 
or  eighty  yards,  is  hurled  over  a  fall  of  thirtj  feet 
in  height.  Navigation  is  always  interrupted  there, 
and  a  portage  of  more  than  a  mile  occurs.  The 
valley  through  which  they  had  passed  was  inhehited 
by  the  Barotse,  who  are  subject  to  the  fthiffi^^i  of 
the  Malokolo,  with  whom  Dr.  Livingstone  lived. 
It  is  extremely  fertile,  and  watered,  like  £gjpt, 
entirely  by  iht  river*  The  Barotse  bve  their 
valley,  and  say  "here  hunger  is  not  kiiowou** 
Happy  "Barotse!**  and  yet  they  have  their 
"tsetse."— We  have  all  "tsetse**  in  this  world. 
All  climates  and  aU  races  have  their  "  tactae"  im 
some  form  or  shape. 

The  falls  of  Qonye  present  a  marked  spot  ia  the 
Zambesi ;  and  there  we  may  close  our  notice  for 
this  number.  The  more  important  discoveries  by 
Dr.  Livingstone  occurred  at  a  period  subsequent  to 
his  visit  to  Qonye.  The  volume  is  the  most  inter- 
esting of  this  autumn*s  publishing,  and  we  under* 
stand  that  its  sale  has  quailed  even  that  of 
Macaulay*s  history. 
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stir  ap  th«  mhf,  heap  on  mora  fire. 
The  tnow  liet  thick,  aud  the  Btormj  Ire 
Of  tlie  wintry  blast  sends  its  C(dd  brea^ 
O'er  many  a  land,  like  the  ohUl  of  daath ; 
And  restless  spirits  fleet  through  the  air 
Utfring  their  long,  wild  shrieks  of  de«pair. 
And  moaning  deep  ;  which  through  the  gloom 
Sound  like  dim  groanintrs  from  the  tomb, 
Telling  with  horror  their  fMtrAil  doom. 


At  the  foot  of  one  of  Scotland*s  hills  of  granite, 
stood  a  dark  and  gloomy  castle.  The  snow  lay 
deep  on  the  surrounding  country,  for  the  season 
was  that  in  which  the  gladdest  event,  the  greatest 
birth,  is  celebrated.  The  enow  lay  white  on 
all  around,  bat  it  was  scarcely  whiter  than^  the 
scanty  locks  on  the  forehead  of  Evan  Bornbolme — 
locks  which  more  than  a  century  had  blanched — 
as  he  kept  vigil  in  the  hall  of  that  same  solemn 
castle. 

"  Margery** — he  addressed  his  wife — "  pile  on 
more  wood — make  it  crackle  and  buru,  and  trim 
the  lamp ;  make  the  place  a  blaze  of  vivid  light, 
for  to-night  promises  to  be  one  of  dark  terrors. 
Now,   fan  those    embers!     Watch!    into    what 


fantastic  shapes  the  smoke  wreathes  itself — 
there  !'*  and  half  rising  from  his  seat,  be  pointed 
to  it,  as  it  curled  up  in  heavy  volumes  from  the 
blazing  faggots. 

"  See,  Margery — a  spectral  form,  and  indis- 
tinct 1**  aud  with  his  finger  he  pointed  to  the 
course  of  the  wreathing  vapour.  '*  Now  it  flie^ 
and  that  great  mass,  cloudlike,  threatens  to  eogulf 
it — watch!**  and  in  hb  eagerness,  in  his  half- 
raised  attitude,  he  grasped  the  arms  of  his  chair 
and  bent  forwards. 

The  red  glow  of  the  fire  fell  on  his  aged  face, 
and  gave  bim  the  appearance  of  a  seer. 

Evan  Bornholme  was  the  oldest  retainer  of  th^ 
castle.     One  hundred  and  :five  years  had  he  lived 
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in  that  samt  pltoe,  genentioa  after  generation 
fiMling  awaj,  as  tbtae  years  of  stirring  mortal  life 
passed  over  bis  head. 

For  a  whole  oentury  of  thai  life,  one  though t, 
one  belief  haunted  his  mbd ;  and  now  the  mo- 
ment when  that  belief  would  be  confirmed  or  not, 
was  rapidlj  approaching.     But  he  spoke  again. 

"  Margerj ;  see  jou  yon  dim  spectre  rising 
from  the  flames?*' 

But  Margery  could  see  nothing  but  the  smoke. 

**  Thou  art  a  fool»  Margery  !"  and  the  old  man 
scowled  at  her.  "  let,  how  oould  I  expect  the 
world  of  phantoms  to  be  opened  to  thy  dull 
Southern  senses  !** 

Margery  was  of  English  blood. 

"  Now  wife,  let  me  tiike  thine  hand,  and  with 
my  other  palm  press  thy  brow ;  let  me  breathe  on 
thee,  and  bestow  part  of  that  power  which  is  mine 
— the  power  of  entering  into  the  in?isible,  and 
drawing  thenoe  knowledge  of  the  visible,**  and  he 
breathed  on  her,  and  held  her  hand  and  brow, 
and  clasped  her  firmly,  as  though  he  would  have 
engrafted  his  nature  on  hers. 

"Now,  what  seest  thou P" 

Then  with  pallid  lips  she  answered  him, — 

'*  I  see  a  being  shrouded  in  fleecy  garments — 
'  floating  draperies — with  strong  eyes,  which  seem 
like  death.  Now  the  figure  grows  more  plain,  and 
it  lifts  its  skinny  hand,  and  mocks,  and  sneers,  and 
tbrudlens.  See  I  there  is  another  figure  rising. 
It  bears  a  semblance  to  our  dear  young  lord — his 
eyes  of  purest  blue — his  golden  looks — his  own 
dear  face  and  gentle  smile.  Hold  !  that  unearthly 
form  of  malice  draws  him  onwards !  Evan,  save  ! 
— up,  man ! — will  ye  leave  your  lord  to  follow  that 
base  phantom  ?     But,  'tis  goue  !*' 

And  she  looked  round,  bewildered,  as  the 
blazing  wood,  hollowed  by  its  own  furioua  burn- 
ing, sank,  and  for  a  moment  left  the  hall  in 
gloom. 

Then  the  wind  shrieked  and  moaned*  and  shrieked 
again — wind  answering  to  wind,  blast  to  blast — 
till  the  great  turmoil  deadened  all  but  its  own  ter- 
rible clamour. 

It  was  a  night  on  which  old  wives  cross  them- 
selves^  and  pray  for  the  poor  sailor,  and  bless  them- 
selves, and  thank  Providence  that  they  are  not  on 
the  boiling  deep ;  when  sinners  mumble  their 
forgotten  prayers,  and  ask  the  mercy  they  have 
scorned  before;  when  children  cry,  and  nestle 
dcaely  to  their  mother*s  breast,  and,  with  the 
trusting  love  of  innocence,  believe  that  safety  from 
all  discord  may  be  found  there.  The  wind  raged 
with  mad  fury ;  and  then  it  howled  like  a  great 
savage  hound,  which,  in  its  wrath,  had  slain 
that  which  is  dearest  to  it,  and  mourned  for  its  own 
sot. 

''Howl,  ye  stormy  blast!"  and  Evan  shook  his 
denchcd  hand,  as  though  he  would,  with  that  puny 
member,  have  stilled  the  tempest.  *'  Howl  on ! 
howl  on  !  Ere  morning  comes,  ye*ll  have  more  to 
howl  for!*'  and  the  old  man  shuddered  as  he 
spoke. 


Then  a  bright  blase  shot  up  from  hill  aid  dale, 
and  the  mountains  seemed  as  if  opals  of  gigantb 
size  aud  magic  flame  had  been  set  in  their  emerald 
sides,  while  shouts  of  rejoicing  from  multitudes  of 
throats  rose  above  the  din  of  the  angry  elements. 

"  Long  live  our  noble  lord !  long  live  the  dear 
young  lord  1 — the  gem  of  the  mouutain  fastness — 
the  flower  of  the  mountain  path !  A  long  and  a 
good  life  to  him — ^to  our  own  Ivor  !'*  And  the 
wild  shouts  became  wilder  each  moment. 

Then  Evan  rose  from  his  chair,  and  hobbled  to 
the  casement. 

"  Margery,  see  these  many  bonfires.  They  look 
bright  and  grand,  old  wife,  and  seem  to  speak  of 
joy  and  cause  for  joy ;  and  those  shouts,  all  spring 
from  lusty,  honest  breasts.  'Twould  be  sad  if  the 
bonfire  biased  a  triumph  to  the  grim  King  Death, 
and  the  shouts  dropped,  as  his  arrow  fell  where 
life,  with  her  crown  of  flowers,  promised  to  dwell. 
That  would  be  sad,  old  wafe,  would  it  not  ?** 

"  It  would  be  very  sad,  Evan." 

"  If  a  bright  flower .  were  springing  from  a 
rotten  soil,  which,  until  then,  had  brought  forth 
nought  but  choking  weeds,  and  poisonous  herbs, 
and  thorny  brambles ;  beneath  which  serpents 
coiled,  and  hissed,  and  glided ;  and  if  that  flower 
could  sprout,  and  spread,  until  it  throve,  and 
grew,  and  covered  that  land,  aud  purified  it,  and 
filled  the  air — which  erewbile  had  been  reeking 
with  noxious  gasses — with  its  own  sweet  perfume 
— Margery,  I  say,  could  such  things  be,  and  thou 
didst  see  such  flower,  would'st  thou  not  nourish 
it  P**     "  Aye ;  with  my  life,  Evan." 

"  And  if  an  enemy  came,  and,  from  dire  malice, 
sought  to  pluck  that  flower,  and  cast  it  on  a  fetid 
soil,  and  leave  it  there  to  die,  what  'would*st 
thou  do?" 

''  I'd  save  it,  husband,  though  I  lost  my  life  in 
doing  so." 

"  Thou  hast  said  well,  old  Margery ;  for  the 
flower  is  our  dear  young  lord,  and  a  rifling  band 
threatens  to  pluck  him ;  but  we  will  save  him, 
Margery." 

Then  a  wild,  mocking  laugh  rang  through  that 
hall;  and  as  it  leapt,  borne  on  by  echo,  from 
rooky  glen,  up  mountain  steep,  it  dwindled, 
dwindled,  till  it  feebly  fluttered  in  air,  and  was  lost 
like  the  puny  chuckle  of  an  infant. 

"  Margery,  didst  thou  hear  that  ?" 

"  Hist !  name  it  not  !'*  and  her  teeth  chattered 
in  terror. 

"That  was  the  dread  mirth  of  the  dead." 
And,  his  old  wife  clung  to  him  in  speechless 
fear.  "  Tkou  would't  save  that  flower  with  thy  life  P 
ikou,  poor  trembler !" 

And  he  looked  at  her,  half  in  oompassion,  half 
in  oontempt. 

"  Why,  thou  art  scared  with  an  amply  sound. 
But  we  idle,  while  tbe  air  is  fraught  with  horror. 
Here,  Malcolm,  Cothbert — all!  Ab,  this  old 
Toice !  Evan  thou  didst  forget  thine  own  weakness ; 
thou  didst  forget  that  a  mere  thing  of  iron,  a  mere 
machine,  had  more  power  to  sttmnK>n  the  aid  thou 
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dosi  require,  than  tboa,  witli  ill  thy  will,  tby 
ihoogbi,  ihjr  mind.'*  And  he  sank  down  ez- 
hansted. 

"  Margery,  will  thy  oraren  heart  uphold  thee  to 
drag  yon  oord,  and  send  the  deep  tones  of  the 
alamm  bell  forth  to  summon  all  here  P*' 

"  My  heart  shall  uphold  me,  £yan;'*  but  her 
teeth  chattered  as  she  stepped  across  the  hall  to 
do  his  biddbg. , 

Then  came  a  peal,  ringing  orer  hill  and  dale, 
far  and  wide,  and  the  knell  sounded  like  the 
requiem  of  some  lost  soul. 

With  hasty  steps,  and  bounding  limbs,  and 
anxious  faces,  hundreds  came  thronging  from  the 
mountain  sides,  until,  in  a  great  human  stream, 
they  crowded  erery  avenue  to  the  castle,  until  the 
hall  was  thronged,  and  their  blazing  torches  filled 
the  place  with  flaming  gleams. 

'*  Bran,  what  ails  P*  and  with  somewhat  angry 
faces  they  questioned  hiln.  "  Wherefore  dost  thou 
summon  us  P  Thou  bast  not  done  well ;  be  there 
no  startling  cause  of  fear,  to  drag  us  from  our 
pastime  on  the  mountain  P  Thou  dost  forget  that 
this  is  the  natal  day  of  our  dear  Lord  Ivor ;  and 
the  bonfires  must  not  droop,  and  die,  and  flatter, 
while  we  linger  here.  Speak,  Evan,  and  tell  us 
why  thou  hast  called  us.**  And  they  crowded  im- 
patiently round  him. 

'*  Why  P"  and  his  eye  was  stem.  "  Why  P 
because  woe  is  hanging  over  this  house.  Because 
danger,  and  of  a  frightful  kind,  threatens  him  for 
whom  yon  fires  are  lit.     Now,  are  ye  satisfied  P*' 

"Where,  old  EvanP — speak  again,  and  say 
where  it  dwells  and  whence  it  comes,*'  and  they 
crowded  nearer  still,  and  waved  theit  torches,  as 
if  the  light  could  resolve  the  question. 

**  Hearken  !**  (and  all  were  mute)  "  while  I  tell 
the  legend  of  the  castle;  while  I  nnfold  that 
which  has  coiled  itself  about  my  brain  for  a  long 
century,  and  stung  all  other  thoughts  to  death. 
Te  mind  roe  P" 

And  the  many  voices  answered,  as  if  one, 
"We  hear!" 

"  A  hundred  years  since,  even  to  this  very  hour 
—I  mind  it  as  it  were  yesterday.  Other  matters 
of  nearer  date  have  faded  from  my  memory,  but 
the  events  of  that  night  are  still  painted  in  the 
brightest  colours — those  great  fires  blazed  as  they 
blaze  now ;  and  then,  as  now,  thousands  lifted 
their  tongues  in  glad  rejoicings,  for  a  cry  of  pain 
had  given  place  to  one  of  gladness,  and  an  heir 
was  bom  to  the  ancient  name.  How  proud  Lord 
Ivor  was ;  for  he  was  Ivor,  too — how  proud  and 
happy.  He,  the  first  Lord  Ivor,  was  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  he  feared  no  child  of  his 
would  bless  his  union,  and  his  heart  was  glad  as  he 
took  the  tiny  creature  in  his  arms,  and  thought 
of  its  future  life,  and  the  wealth  he  would  make, 
and  keep,  and  cherish  for  it.  There  was  n\pre 
of  pride  than  of  affection  in  him ;  for  the  kiss  he 
gave  to  the  suffering  mother  was  but  cold.  And 
then,  again,  he  turned  to  the  fragile  link  between 


him  and  his  worldly  greatness*  "Let  the  casUe 
be  kept  quiet.  Still  thoee  useless  shouts.  Look 
to  the  safety  of  the  child  with  your  lives,**  he 
said ;  and  those  who  heard  him  felt  that  their 
lives  were  bound  up  in  that  of  the  weak  baby ; 
for  Lord  Ivor  was  a  stem  and  dauntless  man,  aind 
knew  nought  of  mortal  law,  stronger  than  bis  own 
will,  to  execute  the  purpose  of  his  vengeance^ 
when  he  was  wrath.  Then  he  left  them,  and  as- 
cended a  dim  old  staircase,  with  niches  cut  in  the 
massive  walls.  Figures  of  monks,  and  friars^  and 
holy  men  stood  in  these  niches ;  but,  from  one,  the 
stony  image  had  long  since  been  removed.  Srer 
since  then,  till  now,  it  had  been  empty.  Te 
mind,  that  the  notp  I  use  lives  in  the  past  of  a 
whole  century. 

"We  do,  Evan;  but  proceed.** 

And  the  torches  flared  wildly  again,  as  tbey 
were  waved  to  and  fro. 

Lord  Ivor,' — and  Evan  resumed  his  narraiiTe— 
walked  slowly  up  the  stairs,  his  soul  wrapt  in 
visions  of  the  future.     The  morn  poured  her  flood 
of  light  in  at  the  casement  of  the  staiccase.     In 
one,  narrow  stream  it  fell  on  the  beforetime  empty 
niche,  now  tenanted  by  one,  whose  flaming  eyes 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  bereaved  tigress,  rather 
than  to  a  woman  ;  yet,  such  was  her  sex.     Her 
face,  of  almoht  perfect  beauty,  was  deformed  by 
rage ;  and  the  black  masses  of  her  hair  looked 
like  Gorgon  locks,  as,  in  waving  tresses,  they  fell 
over  her  peasant's  dress.     "  Ivor !"  and  her  dark 
eyes  flashed  with  fury,  and  her  strong  grasp  was 
on  his  throat.      "  Ivor,  thou  false  viMn !   thou 
dost  think  to  cheat  and  spurn  me  easily,   dost 
thou  P     Thou  dost  think  to  quench  the  promises, 
and  the  remembrances  of  them,  with  which  thou 
didst  win  me'from  my  home,  with  sneers,  and  curses, 
and  harsh  words ;  but,  mthless  man,  thou  dost  not 
know  me  yet  it  seems,  or  thou  would'st  not  think 
thus.     Thou    dost  rejoice  at   the  birth  of  yon 
puling  creature.     Is  not  my  child  mine,  thy  first- 
bom,  more  thine,  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  than  yon 
tiny  being  in  its  silken  cradle  P     Did  yon  not  win 
my  heart,  and  swear  to  love  me,  and  roe  only,  ere 
that  pale-faced  dame  crossed  thy  path  P    Thou 
dost  form  plans  for  the  greatness  of  her  offspring 
—they  shall  come  to  nought.      Thou  dost  joy  in 
its  birth — that  joy   shall   be   turned   to   dreary 
sorrow.     Look  at  the  red  glare  in  the  sky !  ere 
the  great  pile  which  causes  it  shall  bum  itself  to 
ashes,  all  thy  hopes,  ambitious  shall  have  fled. 
Thus — thus— do    I    repay    thee    for    thy    foul 
treachery  to  myself— and  thus  avenge  the  wrong, 
the  grievous  wrong,  done  to  my  helpless  boy.   And 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  she  raised  a  poinard, 
and  aimed  it  at  the  breast  of  him  whom  once  sbe 
had  loved  so  dearly.     But  he  caught  the  weapon, 
and  turned   the    point    against    the    murderess. 

"Thou  dost  repay ,"  and  he  swore  a  terrible 

oath.  "  Thou  dost  avenge  !'*  and  he  laughed,  as 
he  shook  off  her  grasp.  "  Fool !  Dost  thou  think 
a  woman  can,  by  force,  quell  Ivor  P  Thou  hast 
forgot  thine  only  strength  is  in  thy  weakness ;  and 
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t  forgot  it,  too — ftud  thus  remove  a  scorpion  from 
mj  path." 

And  there  she  lay  before  him,  the  poinard  in 
her  heart,  for  Lord  Ivor's  aim  was  deadly. 

She  neither  screamed,  nor  groaned,  nor  shrieked, 
as  she  lay  there  before  him.  Her  eye  never  left 
his  face ;  but  it  deepened  (as  death  stole  in  a 
glassy  film  over  it)  into  an  expression  such  as  may 
dwell  on  the  face  of  demons. 

"Ivor !"  and  she  raised  herself  on  her  elbow, 
and  shook  the  black  hair  from  her  pallid  face. 
"  Ivor !  my  arm  is  powerless,  but  not  my  Toice, 
and  With  that  I  scourge  thee.  Now,  when  my 
life  is  eb^)ing  from  me,  from  the  opening  grave  I 
corse  thee,  with  a  deep  and  deadly  curse,  which 
shall  ding  to  thee  and  thine,  till  thy  race  dwindles 
to  a  single  speck  of  existence." 

But  Lord  Ivor  laughed  at  her  threat. 

'*  I  will  haunt  the  path  of  thy  descendants,  as, 
one  by  one,  they  reach  maturity.  I  will  whisper 
in  their  ears  temptations  such  as  enthral  the  soul 
of  man.  Their  name  shall  become  a  bye- word  for 
foul  crimes,  for  I  shall  hover  round  their  earthly 
path,  as  a  dark  spirit,  wooing,  luring  them  to  de- 
struction. For  one  hundred  years  shall  my  curse 
work  thus,  and  then,  when  thy  race  is  well-nigh 
swept  from  earth,  with  one  more  victim,  I  slack 
my  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  end  my  restless  wan- 
dering. 

Her  head  fell  with  a  crash  against  the  stony 
floor  of  the  niche ;  and  her  spirit  fled  on  its  mis- 
sion. 

Spuming  the  corpse  aside.  Lord  Ivor  went  on 
his  way.  Bat  a  cry  reached  him,  which  sent  a 
shudder  through  his  frame. 

''The  child!  the  child  !  the  poor,  dear  babe  I 
Speed,  my  good  lord !  for  it  lies  in  the  death 
throes ;  and  sweet  Lady  Grace  gone  with  her  own 
— mother  and  child  both  lost — both  so  still,  and 
cold,  and  motionless  !*' 

And  with  hasty  strides  he  reached  the  room 
where  all  his  hopes  were  centred,  and  where  all 
were  crushed. 

And  there  lay  the  child,  its  little  face  blackened 
by  the  strong  convulsion,  which  had  rent  asunder 
body  and  soul.  And  the  poor  young  mother-— 
both  dead. 

Lord  Ivor  stood,  with  folded  arms ;  and  he  knew 
the  curse  was  working  surely. 


Old  Evan  ceased ;  and  as  the  last  words  died  on 
his  lips,  a  melancholy  strain  of  melody  sounded 
low,  soft,  and  plaintive;  but  it  blanched  the 
cheeks  of  those  who  heard  it ;  for  it  foretold  of 
death.  Then  footsteps  sounded  in  the  hall,  and 
in  another  moment  one  entered,  on  whom  all  eyes 
were  turned,  for  whom  every  head  was  unbonneted. 
Bat  the  welcome  with  which  they  sought  to  greet 
him  died  on  their  lips,  for  in  him  what  did  they 
see  except  the  last  sad  victim  of  the  curse. 

He  looked  at  the  gloomy  faces  round  him — he 
turned  from  side  to  side,  in  search  of  some  visage 


less  funereal  than  its  neighbour's ;  but  he  turned, 
and  sought  in  vain* 

'*  My  friends,  why  stand  ye  here^  in  solemn 
conclave,  and  cast  your  looks  on  me,  and  shcug 
your  shoulders,  and  sigh,  and  mutter,  and  sigh 
again  P  Have  I  grown  so  hideoos  that  I  scare 
you  with  my  presence  P  Bring  me  a  mirror,  that 
I  may  read  my  lineaments,  and  see  if  any  terror 
lurks  in  either  eye,  or  cheek,  or  lip."  Then  they 
placed  a  mirror  in  his  hand.  "No!'*  all  is  here 
the  same,  unless,  indeed,  this  (and  he  pointed  to 
the  glass)  be  a  cheating  semblance  of  myself.  It 
must  be  so  !''  and  with  an  impulse  of  the  moment 
he  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

But  the  faces  around  him  became  more  and 
more  gloomy,  for  the  broken  mirror  omened  no 
good. 

"  Scud  for  the  Lady  Beatrice.  If  aught  can 
cheer  ye,  she  will  do  it ;  but  none  stirred,  for 
again  there  arose  that  wild,  unearthly  laugh.  All 
heard  it — all,  even  to  the  young  Lord  Ivor.  All 
heard  that,  and  all  heard  that  which  followed  it — 
a  scream,  a  wild  and  startling  stream,  coming 
from  woman's  lips ;  and  then  a  cry  for  help  and 
mercy — "  Ivor !  my  life,  my  child,  where  art  thou  P 
Gome  to  thy  mother,  dear  one,  and  let  her  know 
the  doom  falls  not  on  thee  yet.  Ivor !  didst  hear 
that  laugh,  and  that  wild  strain  of  music  P — ^Ivor ! 
But  the  name  was  echoed  by  another  voice, 
which  sounded  as  if  from  the  tomb,  so  hollow 
was  it.  Lady  Beatrice  clung  to  her  son's  strong 
arm  for  help — protection  from  some  danger, 
which  she  seemed  to  fear.  Her  limbs  were 
trembling,  and  her  cheeks  were  pale. 

"  Oh,  Ivor,  leave  not  my  side  !  Don't  thou 
forget  the  curse,  my  child.  This  night  the  dread 
centenary  ceases,  and  thou,  mine  own,  art  the 
last  of  thy  great  race.  Ivor  1  thou  hearest  me  P 
Wherefore  dost  thou  stare,  and  mutter  to  thyself, 
and  weave  thine  hands  P  Nay,  thon.  shalt  not 
cast  me  off,*'  (for  he  tried  to  put  her  from  him). 
"  Ivor,  I  will  cling  to  thee  thus,  and  follow  thee^ 

and " 

She  ceased,  for,  between  her  and  him,  stood  a 
pale  spectral  figure,  its  rolling  eyes,  like  the  fabled 
Gorgon,  turning  all  to  stone,  changing  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  heart,  bringing  cold  dread  o'er  all, 
paralyzing  each  limb,  and  making  man  nought  but 
a  useless  clod. 

"  Dread  being  of  ghastly  presence,  what  wouldst 
thouP  (Nay,  good  mother,  if  'tis  my  destiny, 
then  let  me  meet  it  boldly.)  Ye  phantom  visitant, 
be  ye  a  creature  of  heaven,  or  earth,  or  hell,  show 
me,  by  word  or  deed,  or  sign,  what  thou  wouldst 
have.  Mine  heart  P  It  is  not  mine  to  give,  for 
God  did  take  it  long  since  to  himself,  and  I  have 
never  sought  to  have  it  back  again.  Thou  dost 
beckon  me  to  follow  thee,  and  thou  dost  dress 
thy  face  in  mocking  smiles,  and  deck  thy  brow 
with  flowers,  and  take  the  semblance  of  earth'a 
fairdlt  daughters.  False,  cheating  spirit,  henoe  ! 
I  know  thee  well,  foul  minister  of  darkness,  and 
I  defy  thy  power.    The  curse^  good  mother"  (and 
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1m  turned  io  her  ag«in),  "wbj,  fear  it  not.  A 
corse  rests  on  the  entire  race  of  man,  bat  'tis 
made  impotent  bj  6od*s  great  love  and  mercy. 
Tmit  to  that  mercj,  mother,  and  all  will  be  weU. 
8hall  the  foul  rainbters  of  darkness  bare  more 
power  than  the  emissaries  of  hea? en  ?  Mother, 
if  the  fabled  corse  of  the  ootraged  riotim  of  oor 
aaeettor  bas  worked  for  a  long  hundred  years, 
how  is  itf  Because  men,  by  their  own  wild 
deeds,  their  reckless  lives,  have  helped  that  cnrse 
to  work.  Evil  needs  the  encouragement  of  evil 
to  foster  it ;  resistance  blunts  the  shaft  which 
Satan  points  against  us,  and  makes  his  darts  fall 
helpless  to  the  ground.  Droop  not,  dear  mother. 
Trast  in  God,  in  whom  alone  man  may  trust 
without  fear  of  disappointment.  It  may  be,  mo- 
ther, that  this  night  the  great  sins  of  our  race  may 
bring  on  me  the  judgment  of  that  raoe^-extinction ; 
b«t  if  to,  another  world  is  brighter  than  this  pre- 
iani  one,  mine  own  mother.** 

He  smiled  so  gently  on  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  Evan,  and  all  my  good  friends  here,  cast  of 
tbia  giooB.  Bball  one  spectre  form  affright  ye, 
wImd,  eonld  the  windows  of  yoor  soul  be  opened, 
the  doll  senses  of  your  mmd  be  cleared,  ye  would 
perceive  thousands  of  beings  from  the  spirit  world 
pervading  what  now  seems  empty  space.  le 
would  draw  courage  from  the  sight,  as  ye  beheld 
aigefs  of  brightness,  watching  waiting,  to  lead 
from  the  treacherous  lures  of  crime. 

"  It  is  ingpratitude  to  fear,  when  help  is  promised 
to  those  who  ask  that  help.  But,  what  is  that 
melody  which  rises  o*er  mine  ear  ?  Listen,  mother, 
listen,"  and  a  hymn  roae  on  the  night  air.  Whence 
it  came  none  could  tell,  but  it  seemed  like  count- 
less voices  melting  into  one,  and  through  them 
aU  ke  heard  the  words,  ^  Ivor,  thy  words  were 
words  of  wisdom ;  but  would'st  iJktm  act  up  to 
then  in  the  hour  of  trial  t  Art  thou  stronger 
than  those  who  have  gone  before  thee  f  It  may 
be  that  thou  art,  for  a  strength  seems  to  dwell 
IB  thee  greater  than  thine  own.  Thou  dost  speak 
of  others,  who  by  their  deeds  have  helped  the 
OBTse  to  work.  How  have  ikeir  lives  been  spent, 
and  how  has  ikine  ?  Theirs,  in  the  active  service 
of  the  world,  where  good  is  but  too  often  drowned 
in  the  great  flood  of  evil ;  thine  in  the  dim  se- 
clusion of  this  castle,  afar  from  the  temptations 
of  that  world.  If  thou  wert  circumstanced  as 
they,  perhaps  thou  might,  like  them,  become  a 
tiling  of  guilt.** 

"  I  would  pray  Uxt  help  to  save  me.** 

''Thou  think'st  so;  but  how  canst  thoo  be 
sure  of  this  untried  f  Absence  from  temptation 
is  absence  from  the  proof  of  power  to  resist 
temptation.*'  ''Thou  hast  said  that  crime  pro- 
dnoed  the  corse.  Tis  writ,  '  the  curse  causeless 
shall  not  come;*  coming  from  some  cause,  it 
flees  not  till  the  cause  be  past.*'  "By  the 
unrestricted  passions  of  the  human  heart,  it 
came  <n  thee  and  thine;  by  the  same  means 
through  each  succeesive  genen^ion  it  has  been 
pecpetoa*ed«      These    tame   pasaioQa    dwell   in 


thee.  How  dost  thou  not  know  thai,  when  thou 
art  thrown  into  the  more  active  scenes  of  life,  thtf 
will  not  break  from  the  reins  of  thy  government, 
and  drag  thee  onwards  in  the  same  mad  course 
thbe  ancestors  have  run  before  thee.  Better 
die  tbb  night  than  live  for  sudi  a  doom.  But 
thoo  shalt  be  tried— and  thus,  with  the  speed 
of  thought,  each  place  and  stirring  seene  of 
human  life  shall  be  presented  to  thine  heart  and 
soul.  In  that  visionary  world  temptations  shall 
assail  thee,  and  dark  spirits  lure  thee  on  to  ill. 
Each  temptation  shall  come  as  strongly  to  thee 
as  it  could  come  didst  thou  live  among  the  woiidlj 
throng. 

'*  This  is  thy  test.  If  thou  failest,  then  let  tix 
curse  fall  on  thee ;  and  thy  life  pay  the  forfeit. 
But  stand  thou  firm,  and  thou  art  safe,  and  tbe 
curse  shall  recoil  from  thee. 

**  Ere  the  blood  of  those  who  now  are  here  have 
made  the  circuit  of  their  bodies,  shall  all  these 
scenes  both  come  and  go,  and  life  or  death  be  east 
before  thee.'* 

The  Yoice  ceased,  and  a  blaze  of  meteoric  light 
fell  on  that  crowded  hall,  holding  all  in  sua- 
pension.  But  through  the  soul  of  Ivor  there 
shot  a  sharp  and  acrid  pain. 

He  thought  he  stood  in  the  busy  world  where 
one  he  loved  had  wronged  him  cruelly.  His  aad 
heart  bled,  and  he  would  have  taken  the  injurer 
to  him,  and  pardoned  all,  but  a  voice  whispered  ia 
his  ear.  "Revenge  is  sweet;  'tis  cowardly  to 
forget  so  easily.  Shall  the  great  Lord  Ivor,  the 
scion  of  a  noble  race,  be  wronged,  and  not  resent 
the  wrong  ?  Does  a  woman's  feeling  spirit  dwell 
in  his  heart,  and  whisper  words  of  mocking  charity  ? 
Charity !  another  name — a  cloak  for  fear — aod 
that  which  is  the  result  of  fear — forgiveness  P' 

And  Ivor  raised  his  band,  and  would  have 
smote  and  slain  him  who  had  wronged  him — for 
insidiously  the  venomed  words  crept  through  faia 
soul,  'till  every  ai^ry  feeling  atirred  within  him. 

But  a  soft  wing  interposed,  and  hid  the  ag- 
gressor from  his  s^t ;  and  a  Toioe  full  ^  tender 
aadness  murmured,  "  Bewaie."  But  the  ai^grr 
feelings  gathered  strength  in  Ivor's  breast;  and 
when  he  would  have  cast  them  forth  he  oould  not 
Kow  they  tore  and  chafed  his  amartipg  8pirH»  nd 
then  they  hurled  him  down,  and  trampl^l  ob  hoB 
till  he  cried  for  aid  and  help. 

Then  in  a  scowling  mass  they  fled,  and  Ivor  hid 
himself  again. 

A  form  stood  at  his  aide.  A  fcmn  of  human 
loveliness,  and  the  wounded  soul  of  Ivor  dung  to 
it  for  healing.  "Gentle  maiden  ;**  and  die 
smiled  on  him,  and  tvrined  her  arms  abovt  his 
neck,  and  pressed  her  kisses  on  his  iipe.  "  Gentle 
maiden,  I  am  sore  dietraught  by  the  atomy 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  I  am  tempted  1^ 
croel  wrong  almost  to  hate  my  kind ;  but  thoo, 
shalt  make  me  love  them.  I  wiU  give  np  lA 
and  dwell  with  thee  in  some  fair  isle,  iHierf 
flow«n  ahall  atrew  o«r  path,  and  Wrda  sing  thdr 
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wM  melodiet  in  our  ohanned  ear.     Thou  wilt  be 
mine,  dear  one  ? 

And  she  clasped  her  arms  aboat  his  neck  again, 
and  pressed  her  kisses  on  his  lips  a  second  time. 
But  the  kisses  scorched  and  burnt,  and  her  arms 
grasped  him  like  chains  of  iron,  and  he  could  not 
escape  from  her  *tiil  he  cried,  '  Save  me,  or  I 
perish.'  •• 

Then  she  fled.  Her  blue  eyes  changed  to  stars 
of  fire — her  face  to  rage  and  hate. 

And  now  a  seer  stood  bj  the  side  of  Ivor;  a 
man  of  years,  and  thought,  and  learning.  '*  Now 
youth,"  he  said,  "  thou  hast  escaped  the  vices  of 
the  world,  and  her  vile  blandishments ;  follow  me, 
and  1  will  keep  thee  safe  from  all  temptation. 
Thou  art  young,  poor  youth,  and  foolish ;  but  I 
am  wise  and  old,  and  can  guide  thee  safely. 
Listen  to  me— Thou  needest  wisdom  such  as  mine. 

Then  Ivor's  heart  was  filled  with  joy.  "  Praise 
be  to  God,"  he  cried,  and  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panion ;  but  a  sneer  dwelt  on  the  old  man's  face. 
**  Praise  !*'  he  cried ;  *'  Hum  art  too  young  to  dare 
to  praise.  Learn  how  to  praise,  before  thou  dost 
address  Omnipotence."  "  Too  young,"  and  Ivor 
paused  ;  "  too  young !  yet  he  hath  said  that '  out 
of  Uie  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  praise  has 
been  perfected,*  " 

"Poor  erring  youth!*'  and  the  old  man  smiled, 
"  thou  art  too  credulous.  Thou  must  not  take  all 
that  is  writ  as  'tis  writ.  Exercise  thine  own 
judgment,  for  what  else  was  that  Judgment  given, 
and  believe  that  which  it  tells  thee  to  believe. 
Nov  hearken  to  me,'*  and  with  lengthy  words,  and 
argoments,  and  subtle  reasonings,  he  entered  on 
the  subject  of  all  faith.  He  brought  his  human 
intellect  to  bear  on  the  great  theme.  To  that  he 
turned  each  point;  by  that  he  doubted  or  be- 
lieved. 

And  the  bright  mind  of  Ivor  drank  in  the 
poisoned  draught  —  drank  till  that  mind  reeled 
with  its  own  intoxicating  power — drank  till  it 
even  thirsted,  and  the  parched  soul  cried  *'  More, 
BX)re,  more*' — but  cried  in  vain;  for  thefovnt  of 
huauai  wisdom  was  dry,  and  had  not  one  drop  to 
quench  the  fever  it  had  created. 

Then  Ivor  raised  his  straining  eyes  to  heaven 
and  prayed, — "Remove  this  dreadful  state  far 
from  me,  this  dreadful  doubt."  The  seer  smiled 
still. 

"  Dost  thou  sicken  of  the  draught  thou  didst 
qnaff  wo  eagerly  P  But  thou  hast  imbibed  it,  and 
it  stirs  in  thee  still.  Can  thy  prayer  save  thee  ? 
How  doat  thou  know  the  power  thou  dost  call  on 
can  help  thee?  How  dost  thou  know  He  isf 
Thoa  canst  neither  s^e  nor  hear  Him.  He  is 
afar  perchance — if,  indeed,  He  be  at  all !  I  am 
beside  thee.  Thou  dost  see,  and  touch,  and  Ibten 
to  me.  Thy  reason  t^ls  thee  that  I  am,  bnt 
where  is  the  He  whom  thou  dost  thus  address? 
Lives  be  in  the  dreamy  haunts  of  nature  ?  in  the 
glen,  the  dale,  the  lofty  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain range,  or  in  the  busy  traffic  of  the  town. 
If  ia  Uie  latter,  is  he  a  Qod  of  mercy»  love  or 


kindness  ?  that  he  lets  vice  remain  unscathed,  and 
virtue  suffer,  and  cry,  and  weep,  and  feel,  and 
think  itself  deserted  ?*' 

But  Ivor  heard  no  more:  his  soul  was  wrapt 
in  prayer.  He  cried,  "  Have  meroy  on  my  weak- 
ness, ignorance,  and  clothe  me  in  the  armoor  of 
thy  faith,  that  I  may  vanquish  this  bsidious  foe. 
Why  vice  for  a  Ume  should  seem  to  go  un« 
scathed,  and  evil  be  permitted,  I  know  not,  but 
show  me  that  it  is  bcHsause  thou  dost  see  it  good 
that  it  should  be. 

"Let  me  draw  wisdom  from  the  oontemplation  of 
the  greate^it  permitted  wrong,  the  cruelest  death 
which  worked  out  so  much  everlasting  good,  and 
let  me  argue  from  it  to  this  wily  fiend,  that 
lesser  wrong  than  this  may  be  made  to  work  out 
lesser  good,  but  still  good  to  thine  own  faithful 
children.  'Lord  of  all  might  and  power  save 
me  or  I  perish.*  "  And  Ivor  bent  his  knee,  and 
bowed  his  head,  as  the  prayer  rose  from  his  heart. 

Aud  where  the  seer  had  stood  was  a  dark  fiend 
of  malice. 

Baging  with  hatred,  disappointment,  impotent 
to  ruin,  naught  eould  it  do  but  prey  upon  its  own 
unholy  nature  ;  and  gnaw,  and  chafe,  and  tear  itself, 
and  threaten  wildly,  and  then  flee,  shrieking,  from 
itself,  and  others  like  itself — flee  helpless,  power* 
less  !  It  had  none  to  crave  help  from,  for  it  had 
crushed  help  with  infidelity ;  and  it  was  poweriess, 
for  it  had  found  a  power  stronger  than  its  own. 


The  world  of  dreams  was  gone,  and  Lord  Ivor 
clasped  his  mother *8  ^trembling  hand. 

"  Fear  not,  dear  mother  ;**  he  said.  "  he  has 
promised  help  to  those  who  ash  that  help.**  And  be 
took  up  the  sentence  where  he  had  left  it  ere  the 
vbion  came  upon  him;  and  it  seemed,  to  thoee 
who  listened,  as  though  he  had  paused  but  a  second 
in  his  speech. 

There  was  a  long  and  piercing  shriek.  A 
meteor  dashed  madly  through  the  star-lit  sky,  and 
sank  in  the  dim  horizon. 

^"  Didst  thou  behold,  my  mother  ?  'Twas  a  loat 
soul  sinking  into  its  eternal  night.  Look  on  me 
now,  mother,  for  I  am  with  thee,  by  the  might  of 
Him  who  gave  me  to  thee." 

Then  the  voices  rose  in  their  song  of  praise ;  but 
one  was  mute. 

"  Evan*  — and  Lord  Ivor  knelt  beside  the  faith- 
ful servant — "  Is  thy  sand  so  nearly  run  ?  thy  weary 
race  now  over  ?  Parewell,  old  friend ;  thy  gUaing 
eyes  are  fixed  on  me,  but  thy  soul  is  looking  towards 
God.  Farewell !  A  few  more  years  of  mortal  life, 
and  then  all  here  must  take  the  path  thou  takest — 
leave  earth,  and  all  that  earth  contains,  the  friends, 
the  dear  loved  friends,  the  scenes,  the  hopes,  the 
high  ambitions,  or  the  grovelling  pleasures,  and 
the  wealth,  the  hard-gained  wealth,  of  which, 
perchance,  so  dear  a  purchase  has  been  made,  and 
lie  as  then  art  lying,  a  sensdesa  piece  of  clay. 
Woe  to  the  wretched  soul  which  haa  exiated 
but  to  minister  to  the  wanta  and  wiakea  of  tiuift 
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cUy,  and  Lu  not  h«d  a  thonglit  or  hope  bejoiid 
it." 


Yean  passed  orer  Lord  Ifor*t  bead ;  bis  face 
beeame  marked  by  time,  and  care  impressed  ber 
wrinkles  on  it.  His  locks  were  wbite  witb  age; 
bis  form  was  bent,  bis  slept  were  feeble. 

But  young  and  stalwart  arms  were  offered  fiH* 
bis  support,  and  yonng,  and  warm,  and  lo? ing  bearts 
breathed  tbeir  affection  in  the  ear  of  bim  wbom 
they  called  "fatber.**  And  at  Cbristmas,  wben  the 
snow  lay  tbick  upon  tbe  ground,  wben  the  crisp 


icicles  sparkled  like  wintry  diamonds  on  tbe  ireM, 
when  the  starring  robin  came  to  man's  friendlj 
casement  for  the  food  which  nature  bad  sealed 
from  him — then  Lord  I?or  would  sit  by  tbe  gkam- 
ing  fire,  tbe  great  clamps  of  wood  Uazing  so 
cheerily,  and  throwing  their  ruddy  glow  upon 
his  Tcnerable  face — and  be  would  talk  to  Ukm 
who  clustered  round  him — to  his  children— chil- 
dren now  no  longer,  but  youths  and  maidens— ^ 
almost  men  and  women,  and  tell  them  of  hit 
boyhood,  and  far  beyond  it,  to  tbe  wild  legends  oC 
the  casUe,  and  of  tbe  corse,  and  bow  it  came,  aiid 
bow  it  went. 


THE  DEEAMEK  AND  THE  WOEKER. 


L— THE  DBEiJifiR. 

SitUif  AknM,  I  watch  lbs  irdighi*t  flMUM, 

At  tht  r«d  tmbtfft  itfidly  expire  ;* 
Iwiiif  my  bavt  with  FImmj*s  empty  dreamt— 

Dreamiig  aloao  betidt  a  faUiag  4re. 

There,  in  yoa  grate,  oaee  more  eao  Faaey  view 
Faeet,  loag-loet,  of  friendt  grown  ttnngely  eold— 

Jrieadt  whom  fond  boyhood  deemed  would  aye  be  tne^ 
Ere  maahood't  heart  with  grief  grew  tadly  old. 

Then  b  tbe  home  whidi  oaee  I  called  my  own ; 

There  are  the  fteUt  where,  happy  boy,  I  played; 
Come  back  to  me,  freth  Minga,  early  flown ; 

Coam  back,  dear  dayt  beneath  the  greenwood  ihade  f 

Load^I  tit;  yet,  I  am mW  alone; 

Herc^  nibered  in  by  memory,  eomett  thoa, 
Bearett  of  all  to  dreamy  boyhood  known ; 

Dearer,  thoogb  dead,  than  fiurer  maident  now, 

Idolt  Ffe  made,— and  found  them  common  clay — 

Since  firtt  I  lott  the  light  of  thote  dear  eyet, 
Winning  me  back  te  ?irtae*t  peaoefal  way — 
^  Preaching  to  me  like  taintliett  homiliei. 

Sit  by  my  tide — and  be  my  penance  thit : — 

Sadly  to  think  of  all  I  nted  to  be 
(When  with  pare  lip  I  met  thy  girlith  kiti), 

Till  grief,  throogh  thame,  thall  worthy  grow  of  thee. 

Though  thou  art  dead,  it  it  a  crar en  part 
Idly  to  mourn,  or,  madlier,  tin,  I  ween ; 

Bate  to  degrade,  by  joylett  Tice,  a  heart 
Which  once  to  lore  and  thee  a  thrine  had  been. 

Sit  by  my  tide-^hl  'twere  a  Tain  requett. 

fool !  fool  am  I ! — fiilte  Fancy't  willing  tUf e : 
Pale,  thronded  form,  thou  peacefully  dott  rett ; 

Spring't  withered  daitiet  fade  upon  thy  grare. 

Tei  it  it  well  that  I  tit  here  forlorn, 
Watehing  thit  Are  with  dim,  tear-douded  eyet : 

Tiiaa-^  a  heart  the  world  too  kmg  hath  worn— 
Aagd^aca  come  iU  «  BnoKur  Maxoius  r 


II.-.THE    WORKER. 
Oh!  teU  me  not  that  life  it  dark— that  hope  hath  led  Ik 

Tbetaaitttm  behiad  each  eload^petchaMe  twill  diiM 

to^ky; 
Oh  I  teU  me  not  that  lifo  it  dark— what,  if  tby  heirt  U 

faint  P 
Shalt  thou  to  itrife  to  win  weak  hearta  to  echo  %  fidit 

pUintP 

What,  if  thy  Patt  were  waited  time  P— thy  Pretent  it  thiae 

own; 
Life  it  a  fleld  wherein  to  tow,  and  reap  when  that  it  doae: 
What,  when  the  Preeent*t  com  doth  atand,  with  tkk^^ 

golden  ean, 
Wilt  ikou  tit  down  and  dream  of  want  with  a  dotarfa  idk 

teartP 

The  barreit't  ready  to  thy  hand,— if  kbourert  be  few, 
Tbere*t  more  remaining  that  in  itore  for  the  gallant  heaiii 

and  true, 
Who  watte  not  ttreagth  on  empty  dreamt,  nor  nail  tt 

"  cruel  (at^** 
As  if  God  pat  ut  here  on  earth  to  murmar-^*  Datolater 

Up  from  thy  tlambers,  dreamer !   then*t  man*t  work  mait 

be  done ; 
Up  to  the  fleld  and  do  it,  before  the  tet  of  tun ; 
Stay  not  in-doon  repining  that  thou  mutt  londy  be; 
Know  that  abroad  are  loring  heartt,  who  only  wait  fortbeel 

Look  up !    Qod't  tun  it  thining  through  the  daidi  in 

yonder  tky; 
While  thou  art  looking  backward,  when  tbe  IWt  doi 

flewereti  lie. 
Man!  while  there*t  work  for  manhood, art  fdly  ga<iag bade; 
And  rofing  with  tad  memoiy  adown  a  barren  track  P 

Oh !  dreaiy-hearted  brother  mine,  come,  littes  unto  me,— 
Come,  let  ut  apeak  together,  for  I  hare  mouraed  like  that; 
I,  too,  hare  been  a  dreaiur— dreaming  drearfly  ai  thoa^ 
But  my  qret,  thank  Godt  are  apeoed,  and  I  look  ri^ea> 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

THl  CITT  OF  MADKAS. 

Madras  may  be  said  to  be  subdivided  into  so  manj 
different  districts,  extending  orer  a  large  extent  of 
eonntry,  which,  though  unconnected  by  consecutive 
streets,  are  linked  together  by  one  or  two  main 
roads,  and  constitute  a  long  succession  of  well- 
cultivated  and  well-kept  gardens.  The  chief  dis- 
tricts of  Madras  are  the  Black  Town,  Vipery, 
Kitpauk,  and  the  Adyab.  Most  of  the  mercantile 
iirnis  and  all  the  Government  offices  are  situated 
near  the  north  beach,  and  consist  of  two  or  three 
rows  of  very  elegantly-built  houses,  called  the 
first,  second,  and  third  line  beach.  Neither  is 
Madras  destitute  of  its  Petticoat-lane.  Witness 
the  notorious,  thieving  baiaars,  where  unhappy 
victims  may  hourly  encounter  sundry  goods  and 
chattels,  their  lawful  property,  but  which,  owing 
to  the  peoulative  propensities  of  some  of  the  native 
servants,  have  found  their  way  into  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  are  boldly  exposed  to  sale.  The 
West  End  of  Madras  is  the  Mount  Road  and  the 
Adyab.  Here,  in  magnificent  country  residences, 
rusticate  Anglo-Indian  nabobs,  men  possessing 
fabulous  wealth,  or  in  the  receipt  of  princely  in- 
comes ;  princely  merchants,  whose  hospitality  b 
unbounded  and  unfettered  by  any  of  those  chilling 
formalities  of  English  etiquette  so  congenial  to 
the  oold,  heartless  atmosphere  of  the  same  class 
of  people  in  England.  Balls  and  dinner  parties 
are  the  order  of  the  day ;  once  a  year  the  races, 
and  oftentimes  amateur  theatricals.  The  only 
dass  who  hold  an  anomalous  position  are  the 
shopkeepers,  yet  many  of  these,  gentlemen  by  birth 
and  education,  their  equals  if  not  their  superiors 
in  fortune,  are  foolishly  deterred  from  mixing  with 
the  kaui  ton.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  high- 
caste  feeling,  and  the  fact  that  many  who  exclude 
these  gentlemen  from  their  festive  boards,  are 
indebted  to  them  to  the  tune  of  seyeral  thousands 
of  pounds,  they  nevertheless  find  no  scruple  in 
popping  in  just  conveniently  at  tiffin  time,  and  of 
partaking  unsparingly  of  the  costly  wines  and 
viands  regularly  spread  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
partners  and  their  derks,  or  any  friends  who  may 
make  themselves  welcome  at  that  hour. 

From  sunrise  to  within  an  hour  of  sunset,  few, 
the  visiting  fashionables  excepted,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  streets,  or  rather  roads,  of  Madras. 
About  five  p.m.,  however,  the  drives  and  rides 
leading  to  the  north  and  south  beach  are  crowded 
with  a  motley  assemblage  of  citizens,  either  going 
forth  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  cool  evening 
breeze  and  for  the  benefit  of  exercise,  or  are 
wending  their  way  homewards,  after  a  hot  and 
tedious  day*8  toil  at   their  respective  offices  or 


shops.  What  a  vast  variety  in  costume,  com- 
plexion, and  creed  does  this  spectacle  present! 
What  a  wonderful,  yet  gradual,  dimunition  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  as  regards  the  various 
vehicles  that  pass  under  notic-e !  Foremost  and 
most  elegant  amongst  these  latter  is  the  carriago 
of  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  preceded  and  fdU 
lowed  by  troopers  in  the  handsome  uniform  of  the 
Indian  body  guards.  Next  in  rank  are  some  of 
the  private  carriages,  which  are  equal  to  many  that 
exhibit  themselves  in  Regent-street,  and,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  manufactured  at  the  same 
shops  and  exported  to  India.  Yet  the  Madras 
Presidency  boasts  of  many  good  carriage-builders^ 
harness  makers,  and  livery  stable-keepers.  Now 
and  then  a  rumbling  old  barouche,  badly  deficient  of 
springs,  and  drawn  by  Tcritable  apothecaries*  nags, 
bespeak  some  family  in  reduced  cireumstanoest 
possibly  a  widow,  with  a  whole  retinue  of  daugh- 
ters, who  are  all  marriageable  and  provokingly 
healthy  with  keen  appetites.  The  widow's  small 
pension,  by  dint  of  great  self-denial,  has  enabled 
her  to  educate  these  girls  at  some  second>class 
boarding-school  in  England,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle,  she  has  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  them 
all  out  to  India  again.  Had  the  father  lived,  the 
chances  are  that  puny  old  judges  and  opulent  col- 
lectors would  be  now  counted  amongst  the  chival- 
rous few  that  surround  the  carriage,  and  chat  with 
the  girls  as  they  drive  to  and  fro.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, they  may  not  aspire  to  higher  than  a  sub* 
altem  or  an  assistant  surgeon.  And,  after  all, 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest  thing  that  could 
happen  for  the  girls  themselves — there  is  some 
chance  of  ages  and  dispositions  being  matched^- 
some  hope  of  ardent  sympathy  and  love — hopes 
that  are  too  often  quenched  at  the  very  outset  of 
life,  in  many  a  fair  and  loveable  girl,  who,  for  par- 
simony's sake,  and  a  victim  to  her  proud  and 
Mam  men- worshipping  parents,  falls  to  the  lot  of 
some  nankeen-breeched  old  civilian,  rather  more 
advanced  in  years  than  the  girl's  own  grandfather, 
and  half  a  century  in  advance  of  him  as  regards  a 
broken-down  constitution. 

The  most  singular  turn  out  tliat  drives  along 
the  north  beach  is  that  of  his  Excellency  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  one  of  those  Mussulman  pensioners  who 
eat  Jack  Company's  salt  to  the  tune  of  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds  per  mensem,  and  lay  wait,  like 
Nana  Sahib,  only  for  a  fair  opportunity  to  evince 
their  gratitude.  His  Excellency  is  a  dull  looking 
individual,  with  a  jaundiced  complexion  and  a  very 
dark,  long,  bristly  beard.  His  Hindoo  turban  and 
muslin  robes  are  highly  scented  with  sandal  wood 
— a  requisite  precaution,  considering  the  interval 
that  will  elapse  before  the  said  robes  fall  in  with 
soap-suds  and  dean  water  again.  His  three  friead's 
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who  inTaiial>lj  aooompanj  him  in  bis  driTet,  are 
yerj  moob  like  repeiitioiif  of  the  Nabob  him^. 
His  carriage  is  a  despicable  old  rattle-trap,  drawn 
bj  four  sorry  nags,  and  driren  bj  postillions,  wboae 
livery  is  a  disgrace  to  tbe  profetnon.  1^  too, 
bas  bis  troopers ;  some  bootless,  tome  vith  one 
boot  and  one  shoe,  and  not  one  with  eorresponding 
jackets  or  bead-dresses.  Tbe  only  thing  I  have 
erer  seen  to  equal  them  are  tbe  irregoUr  toldieri 
in  Turkey. 

Next  to  tbe  Nabob  comes  *'Eanasawing 
Gbinnatwerby  Gbitty,**  tbe  opulent  and  oorpnlens 
natiye  money-lender,  riding,  cross-legged,  in  bis 
backerry,  which  is  drawn  by  a  little  Brahminy 
bull,  and  drirtsk  by  an  exceedingly  black  individual 
in  alarmingly  light  costume,  his  head  shaved,  all 
but  an  upright  tuft,  in  the  oentre  of  the  crown,  and 
shining  like  a  highly-polished  ebony  ball.  Tinkle, 
tinkle ;  jingle,  jidgle— merrily  sound  tbe  little  bells 
in  tiie  hackery  and  round  the  little  bull's  neck,  as 
the  driver  flourishes  his  whip,  and  the  little  ball 
steps  out  to  its  utmost  speed.  Merrily  oachinates 
the  little  fat  Chitty  inside  of  his  backerry,  as  shoe- 
less and  cross-legged,  be  ruminates  over  the  day's 
spoils,  and  glories  in  reckoning  up  tbe  dupes  and 
victims  he  has  gulled  that  blessed  day.  Thirty 
per  cent,  per  annum  and  good  security  in  band. 
Duly  legalised  receipts,  and  more  substantial  safe- 
guards, in  the  shape  of  costly  riogs  and  other 
jewellery.  Slyly  the  Chitty  smiles  as  he  meditates 
a  terrific  onslaught  on  the  curry,  and  rice,  and 
ghee,  and  other  like  dainties,  simmering  away 
against  his  return  home.  He  can  afford  to  be  ex- 
travagant to-day  and  indulge  in  an  extra  platter  of 
butter. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  in  carriages — ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  gigs,  phaetons,  and  tandems — ladies 
and  gentlemen  on  horseback — poor  clerks,  limited 
to  sbinks'  mare — ^people  in  palanquins — people  on 
foot — people  in  white,  green,  red,  blue,  every 
colour  of  the  rainbow — people  in  tight-fitting  cos- 
tumes— people  in  loose-flowing  robes — people  in 
shocking  bad  hats — people  with  no  hats  at  all — 
people  in  primsBval  oostumes — children  in  no  cos- 
tume at  all ;  the  perpetual  murmuring  roar  of  the 
lurf,  as  it  rolls  heavily  npon  the  beach — voices 
like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  mingling  with  the 
sighing  of  the  br^ze — noisy  crows  in  myriads, 
cawing  ovwhead — catamaran  men  drawing  in  the.ir 
catamarans  for  the  night,  and  securing  them  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves  —  the  intense 
silence  that  succeeds,  as  the  night  doses  in — all 
these  indicate,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  approach  of 
some  great  meteorological  change.  The  sea  breeze 
gradually  subsides,  and  people  drive  home  a9  fast 
as  they  can,  always  preceded  by  thoee  indefatigable, 
untiring  grooms,  who,  with  a  light  lantern  in  either 
hand,  run  before  the  fastest  trotting  horses,  always 
outstripping  them  in  speed ;  always  sound  in  wind ; 
always  hdloaing  and  bellowing  *'Ho!  hoi"  to 
warn  foot  passengers  off  the  carriage  track,  and 
hackeries  and  other  conveyances  of  the  approach 
of  another  carriage. 


People  get  home  and  dine  in  a  hurry.  Baro- 
meters indicate  a  great  diange  in  the  weather^  and 
preparations  are  being  made  to  evade  tbe  violence 
of  an  approaching  hurricane,  v 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

MBWXLL  TO  COaOMAimtL. 

SmiATBD  about  two  hours  pleasant  drive  from 
Madras,  is  Sunore,  the  Brighton*  Hastings,  and 
St.  liconards  of  Madras,  all  three  combined  in  one. 
For  though  invalids  sometimes  resort  to  bt. 
Thom^  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  sea-breexe,  St.  Jhom^ 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  distinct  from  the 
long  and  rambling  district  of  Madras  itself.  Ivow 
Ennore,  on  tbe  contrary,  is  parted  off  by  a  quan- 
tity of  intermediate  meadow  ground  and  {Muidj 
fields.  The  drive  thither  is  quite  rustic,  and  the 
scenery  on  arrival  charming  beyond  tbe  stranger's 
most  sanguine  expectations.  In  the  first  place, 
tbe  houses  that  constitute  this  convalescent  re- 
treat, are  all  carefully  built ;  of  exceedingly  pretty 
structure,  and  situated  on  the  shores  of  a  very 
extensive  lake,  which  communicate  by  a  very 
narrow  channel  with  the  sea,  and  is,  consequently, 
a  splendid  reservoir  of  all  the  most  delicious 
Indian  fishes,  commencing  with  the  incomparable 
pomphret,  aud  finishing  with  goodly  sized  and 
well-favored  prawns.  In  addition  to  the  private 
residences,  there  was  one  convalescent  bungalow 
pro  bono  publico^  and  a  large  mansion,  known  as 
Compton-house,  which  was  also  thrown  open  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  suffering.  This  retreat 
from  the  noise,  and  din,  and  dust  of  Madras^  was 
one  of  the  greatest  enjoyment^  recorded  on  me- 
mory's tablets,  during  my  frequent  sqjoumings  in 
Madras.  The  delightfal  bustle  and  preparation 
of  packing  up  for  tbb  occasion,  the  extraordinary 
and  extensive  suburban  oostumes,  deemed  indis- 
pensable with,  and  inseparable  from,  a  visit  to 
Ennore.  The  hat^  with  alarming  brims^ — tiie 
loose,  wide,  sailor-like  inexpressibles,  made  of 
gaily-striped  gingham — the  dark  blue  silk  jackets 
with  capacious  pockets — tbe  utter  contempt  for 
braces  and  waistcoat — the  mania  for  fishing-rodi 
and  spy-glasses — all  these  betokened  on  the  part  of 
the  gentlemen  mighty  preparations  for  aquatie 
enjoyments.  And  the  ladies — what  a  merry  life 
of  bustle  and  confusion  was  theirs !  What  mys- 
terious looking  hampers  suddenly  made  their 
appearance  under  sideboards,  and  in  every  availaUe 
nook  and  comer  of  the  room.  What  a  perpetual 
boiling  of  hams,  and  tongues,  and  shrimps  \  what 
a  cheerful  array  of  long  necked  champaigne  bot- 
tles, apoplectic  beer  ditto,  and  attenuated  claret 
bottles  I  What  biscuits  and  cakes,  and  ginger- 
bread, sardins  and  pickled  herrings!  Then  oy 
recoUection  makes  me  feel  young  again,  and  buoy- 
ant as  a  cork.  As  for  the  children,  there  was  no 
keeping  them  within  the  bounds  of  decorum,  even 
uuJir  ii>i'  lerrorem  of  fearful  threats.     }^o  do9e 
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room  ooold  keep  tbf ir  inqoisitive  eyes  and  fingers 
from  prying  and  extractive  propensities.  Then 
servants,  bot  and  worried,  were  perpetually  carry- 
ing chests  to  and  fro,  and  stmggling  home  like 
modem  Atlases,  under  mountains  of  literature ; 
all  the  latest  novels,  from  Hoggs  or  Pharoahs  (or 
as  they  were  facetiously  termed,  the  King  of 
Bashan,  and  the  King  of  Egypt).  At  last  the  eve  of 
that  long-expected  and  anxiously  awaited  day  of 
departure  would  arrive.  Everything,  even  to  the 
tea- kettle,  was  packed,  and  just  to  give  a  relish  to 
the  thing,  the  last  supper  at  home  was  eaten  off 
the  lap  (for  all  the  crockery  and  the  glass  ware 
was  packed  up)  and  gentlemen  pledged  each  other 
out  of  empty  cocoanut  shells. 

Usually,  two  or  three  families,  who  were  very 
friendly,  concerted  these  excursions  between  them, 
and  they  all  rendezvoused  and  slept  at  one  or  the 
other's  house  the  night  previous  to  starting.  When  I 
say  slept,  there  was  very  little  sleep  in  the  ques- 
tion, for  what  with  planniog  pleasure  excursions, 
with  laying  down  laws  and  regulations,  with  songs 
and  snatches  of  ditties,  it  was  seMom  far-off  day- 
light when  the  party  broke  up ;  and  the  ladies 
and  children  managed  as  best  they  could  on  beds 
and  couches,  whilst  the  gentlemen  roughed  it  out 
on  the  floor.  The  first  streak  of  daylight  was  the 
signal  for  our  departure.  A  good,  strong  cup  of 
coffee  and  the  refreshing  infiueoce  of  the  morning 
air  were  invigorating,  and  soon  banished  any  linger- 
ing drowsiness,  the  result  of  the  last  night's  vigils. 
What  incomparable  music  swelled  the  morning 
air  as  countless  larks  balanced  their  wings  high 
over  bead  and  poured  forth  volumes  of  delicious 
melody  1  Now  and  then  the  plaintive  song  of  the 
paocotah  men,  irrigating  fruit  gardens,  fell  not 
unpleasantly  on  the  ear.  Early  ploughmen  yoke 
their  small  but  stuidy  oxen  to  pbughs,  in  form 
and  size,  dating  probably  from  the  days  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham.  Now  and  then  a  vicious 
cur  would  rush  from  the  plough-side  and  bark 
indignation  at  the  intrusive  stranger.  Still 
9nward  we  went,  and  just  as  the  sun  waxed  un- 
pleasantly warm,  just  in  time  to  enjoy  a  delicious 
bath  in  the  cool  waters  of  the  lake,  we  would 
arrive  at  Ennore,  and  take  immediate  possession 
Df  our  home  for  the  ensuing  fortnight.  Aquatic 
costumes  were  assumed,  ladies  and  childien  came 
out  in  astonishing  hats,  breakfast  was  announced, 
fresh  fish,  fresh  prawns,  with  good  appetites  from 
aarly  rising  and  exercise,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
everybody  at  Ennore  was  cruizing  about  in  the 
beautiful  little  cutters  and  schooners,  the  property  of 
g;entlemen  residing  at  Madras.  Now  came  the 
Bolipse,  now  the  Erolic,  now  the  Catch-me  if-you- 
san.  Then,  as  the  breeze  set  in,  the  whole  tiny  fleet 
put  the  nautical  capabilities  of  every  one  to  the 
test.  Tacking  and  waring,  shortening  sail,  or 
mrrying  press  of  canvas;  having  sham  fights, 
bombarding  private  residences  with  cannon  loaded 
irith  potatoes.  Oh,  a  jolly  time  we  had  of  it  on 
board ;  and  it  was  really  a  very  pretty  sight  to 
lee  the  whole  fleet  bearing  down  for  the  anchorage 


about  noon,  when  the  signal-man  on  shore  (who 
was  usually  the  cook)  hoisted  a  table-cloth  at  the 
convalescent  flagstaff,  thereby  indicating  that  tiffin 
was  ready. 

By  two  o'clock,  came  the  postman,  with  letters 
from  friends  we  had  quitted  only  yesterday,  all, 
however,  inquiring  as  fervently  after  our  health  at 
though  months  had  elapsed  and  leagues  interrened 
between  us.  B,eally,  however,  in  India,  this  is 
not  so  ludicrous  a  practice  after  all.  Cholera  and 
fever  make  sharp  work  with  their  victims,  and  yon 
may  breakfast  with  a  man  and  be  asked  to  his 
funeral  the  same  day. 

The  afternoon  was  again  the  signal  for  more 
boating.  Some  went  fishing,  some  shooting,  some 
shell-gathering,  some  butterfiy-catching,  some 
botanising.  In  short,  everybody  was  happy  and 
full  of  occupation.  About  sundown  we  all  assem* 
bled,  ready  for  dinner,  and  each  one  recounted  his 
or  their  respective  exploits. 

Saturday  evening  was,  however,  the  great  event 
at  Ennore ;  then  oame  an  immense  reinforcement 
to  oar  numbers,  swelling  our  ranks  of  a  Sunday, 
and  passing  the  Sabbath,  I  blush  to  say,  in  boat- 
ing, billiards,  and  brandy-pawny. 

By  the  time  the  fortnight  had  expired  we  wert 
pretty  well  satiated  with  the  pleasures  of  Ennore ; 
and  knowing  that  we  must,  of  necessity,  go,  so  as 
to  make  room  for  others  who  waited  their  time  in 
due  routine,  why,  we  looked  upon  the  thing  in 
the  light  of  philosophers,  and  went  away  singing 
and  as  merry  as  we  came. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  my  life  that  my 
uncle,  who  had  been  many  years  a  oollector, 
seriously  put  the  question  to  me  about  the  choibe 
of  a  profession,  and  I  as  seriously,  without  hesiti^ 
tion,  told  him  I  would  rather  be  a  sailor  or  a 
parson.  Somehow  or  other,  my  military  enthu- 
siasm, though  not  extinguished,  flickered,  as  it 
were,  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  The  jolly  lifi 
those  chaps  led  on  board  of  the  frigate  made  me 
speculate  in  a  new  cap  with  a  gold  lace  band  and 
anchor  buttons — a  thing  I  had  no  right  to  wear, 
but  which  I  nevertheless  sported,  to  my  intense, 
secret  satisfaction,  always  making  a  point  of  pas- 
sing every  post  where  sentries  were  stationed,  re- 
ceiving and  returning  their  salptes  with  all 
decorum.  Apart  from  this,  I  had  always  a  han- 
kering for  travel,  and  thought  the  sea  a  fine  field 
for  satbfying  this  craving.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
felt  inclined  to  enter  the  Church,  not,  unhappUy, 
from  any  devout  motives,  but  simply  because  I  had 
a  most  conceited  opinion  about  my  own  oratorical 
powers,  and  thought  it  must  be  stunning  to 
electrify  a  congregation  Ijy  some  extraordinary 
display  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

Whilst  wavering  between  the  choice  of  these 
two  very  opposite  professions  (which  occasioned 
exceeding  mirth  to  my  uncle  and  his  friends),  an 
incident  occurred  which  decided  me  in  selecting 
the  sea.  A  cousin  of  mine,  chief  officer  of  a 
Chicco  ship,  was  landed  at  Madras,  in  a  most  de- 
plorable condition,  having  been  wrecked  off  the 
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MaoritioB,  and  exposed  to  ererj  imaginable  danger 
and  prif  ation.  To  listen  to  bis  acooont  was  to 
add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  my  romance.  Nobody 
eonld  argue  roe  out  of  the  sea.  It  was  first  in- 
tended that  I  should  join  the  Golconda,  Captain 
Bell,  then  lying  in  the  Madras  Roads.  Most  pro- 
Tidentially,  things  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ar> 
ranged ;  for  it  was  this  rery  ill-fated  vessel  that 
sunk  in  the  Chinese  Seas  two  years  afterwards, 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  37th  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  and  every  other  soul  on  board. 


My  eonaiii  went  round  to  Coofaii],  o&  tie 
Malabar  ooast,  where  bis  family  resided,  and  when 
he  possessed  some  extensive  ooflee  plantaUona.  At 
his  invitation  it  was  agreed  that  I  ahonld  go 
round  by  sea,  and  join  him,  he  promising  to  fiad 
me  speedy  employment  in  the  mercantile  set 
service.  Accordingly,  about  September,  1839, 1 
found  myself  once  again  afloat  in  that  old  acquaint- 
ance, the  good  ship  Isadora,  Captain  Hodgson, 
bound  this  time  for  ^Colombo,  Ceylon,  and  Co- 
chin. 


TANGLED    TALK. 


•«  Nr.  wt  had  talk."— IV.  JokmMm. 

•*  R«ttM>  be  an  outlaw  than  not  frae."    J$am  Piatd,  tk$  Oiiif  Oim. 

'*  Tba  boiMmrableat  pwtof  taUc  U  to  gire  tha  occaaioo ;  and  than  ta  modaimta 


afmfn,  aod  paaa  to  ■omewhafc  e]aa.''~Ior4 


"EVEKY    CONVENIENCE.- 

I  oviSHBABD  two  boys  talking  in  the  street  the 
other  day,  and  suppose  their  conversation  may  have 
had  referenoe  to  the  8hoe-bUck  Brigade ;  for,  as 
I  passed  by,  I  caught  these  words : — "  Yes,  they 
all  has  a  bag,  with  a  comb,  and  a  brush,  and  a 
towel,  and  a  Bibk  and  prayer-book,  and  every  con- 
memenee**  That  boy,  thought  I,  belongs,  by 
natural  gravitation,  to  the  true  British  party  of 
order,  which  associates  respeotabilities  and  Bibles 
imder  the  head  of  its  *'  conveniences  ;*'  things 
which  are  cowmeM^faui  and  all  fetish,  more  or 
less,  but  rather  matters  of  externality,  and  fitting 
in  with  regularities  and  proprieties,  than  helping 
to  a  nobler  life.  Yet,  after  all,  is  not  cleanliness 
next  to  godliness  P  May  it.  not  be  very  close  in  a 
crude  imndP  Does  not  the  servant-maid  cany 
ber  prayer-book  wrapped  round  with  her  handker- 
chief ?  We,  "  the  lave,**  cannot  expect  slum  bom 
lads  to  be  exact  in  their  descriptive  nouns.  Pro- 
bably my  errand-boy  of  the  other  evening  did  not 
in  thought  degrade  his  Bible  so  much  as  he 
elevated  the  meaning  of  "  convenience.*'  At  all 
events  we  may  learn  that  the  great  Napier  was  not 
alone  in  his  soldier's  faith,  that  a  single  bag  will 
contain  "  every  convenience  !*' 


"nOBIEN»S   « MUSTS." 

Among  the  important  minor  embarrassments  of 
life,  the  perverse  and  clashing  mwts  of  women  rank 
high.  Men,  accustomed  to  business  and  to  i.n- 
portant  enterprises,  in  which  small  things  have  to 
go  to  the  wall  when  prombes  or  principles  wait 
acoomplishment,  keep  up  a  due  hierarchical  ar- 
rangement in  their  affairs.  You  and  I  have  knov/n 
what  it  is  to  rush  out  with  an  unbrushed  hat  to  keep 
an  appointment,  or  to  miss  seeing  a  friend  when 


work  was  to  be  done,  or  to  sacrifice  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  books  and  papers  when  something 
else  more  vital  was  crying  aloud,  "  despatch  me 
first.'*  To  this  sort  of  experience  ladies  in  general 
are  almost  strangers.  Their  "  musts'*  are  all  co- 
ordinated, and  that  most  vital  rule,  the  greater 
ekould  never  give  way  to  the  leu,  is  to  them  a  dead 
letter,  or  worse^  an  act  of  accusation.  The  house 
muat  be  turned  upside  down  to  morrow ;  wtmet  go 
and  see  Amelia,  or  she'll  think,  ftc,  &c. ;  mmd 
have  a  new  dress,  dear,  before  I  can  go  oat ;  and 
so  forth,  is  their  style.  In  fact,  FUtt,  whatever 
comes  next,  ruai  ecdumf  is  their  principle  of 
action ;  and  the  most  important  part  of  a  woman's 
activity  is  its  poet  faetwm,  as  that  of  her  letter  is 
its  post  seriptum  ! 


THE  PUBMCITT  OR  PRIVACT  OP  CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENTS. 

Thb  following  short  paragraph  has  been  going  the 
round  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  since  the 
execution  at  Liverpool  of  the  merchantman*s  cap- 
tain, who  murdered  his  subordinate: — "Bssuii 
OF  ExECCTiONs. — Four  cases  of  robbeiy  nnder  the 
gallows,  at  the  execution  of  Bogers^  the  sea- 
captain,  came  before  the  Liverpool  magbtrates  the 
next  day.**  Scraps  like  this  are  circulated  with 
a  view  to  insinuate  the  doctrine,  that  publie 
executions  are  demoralizing,  and  that  the  orimea 
which  are  committed  by  those  present  at  thes. 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  it ;  or,  at  least,  that 
the  witnessing  of  executions  has  no  deterrixig 
effect.  I  would  aay  to  the  exponents  of  the 
publicity  of  capital  punishments, — get  up  any 
other  public  spectacle,  equal'  in  interest  to  the 
deliberate  slaying  of  a  man,  by  the  common  wili 
of  all  men,  expressed  through  the  law,  and  see  if 
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^  jou  do  not  have  pockets  picked  as  freqnentlj  when 
-•  the  show  comes  oflf.  I  know  that  the  experiment 
'■^  must  remain  nn tried,  simply  because  there  can  be 
'"■'  no  such  spectacle ;  but  we  may  see,  from  what 
takes  place  at  even  an  unnsuidly  brilliant  Lord 
--  Mayor's  Show,  or  a  monster  "  preaching,"  that  the 
"  essential  condition  of  pocket-picking  is  simply  a 
crowd,  no  matter  how  gathered. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  deterring 
effeets,  it  is  obrions  to  remark,  that  to  the  eye  of 
8  criminal,  the  hanging  of  A.  B.,  up  there,  for 
murder,  would  have  no  particular  bearing  on  the 
chances  of  G.  D.,  down  here,  for  stealing  a  hand- 
kerchief.  indeed,  I  should  suspect,  judging 
a  priori,~~'l  speak  in  ignorance  of  the  precise  facts 
— that  the  race  of  pocket-pickers,  and  all  the 
small,  skulking  irregulars,  who  gall  the  kibe  of  the 
Party  of  Order,  would  be  averse  from  crimes  of 
Tiolence.  The  '*  area  sneak"  and  the  brigand  of 
the  highway  are  of  different  breeds,  and  what 
appeals  to  one  would  not  necessarily  appeal  to 
the  other.  Indeed,  murder  is  always,  thank  God ! 
so  exceptional  a  crime,  that  we  cannot  expect  a^y 
class  to  take  home  to  their  bosoms  any  direct 
lesson  from  the  public  punishment  of  it ;  except 
in  yery  rare  cases,  as  that  of  Marley,  the  ticket- 
oMeaTc  man,  for  instance.  I  should  think  the 
public  execution  of  snch  a  criminal  as  that,  at  such 
a  time,  calculated  to  terrify  others.  But  what 
direct  lesson  can  any  one  possibly  derive  from  the 
hanging  of  a  man  like  Davis  who,  the  other  day, 
cut  his  wife's  throat  in  a  frenzy  of  gin  and 
jealousy  P  What  figures  would  represent  the  pro- 
bability that  any  man,  who  stood  or  sat  in  sight 
of  that  scaffold,  would  ever  cut  his  wife's  throat 
in  a  drunken  rage  P 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  a  question,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  deterring  or  making  an  example.  The 
complicated  process  of  feeling  and  thinking,  and 
•ocial  machinery,  which  ends  in  the  solemn  slaying 
of  a  yery  wicked  man,  starts,  not  from  reflection 
or  any  calculation  of  ends,  but  from  the  primitive 
instinct  of  retribution,  in  virtue  of  which  we  all 
feel  when  wrong  is  done  that  the  scale  must  be 
lighted  by  the  infliction  of  pain  upon  the  wrong- 
doer. For  myself  I  do  think, — and  the  more 
earnestly  because  I  once  thought  otherwise, — that 
there  are  cases  where  a  healthy  human  instinct 
demands  the  taking  away  of  a  sinner's  life, — the 
utter  putting  of  him  out  of  the  vray — and  can  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less.  And  I  insist  that  this 
instmct  cidls  for  publicity  in  the  execution  of  its 
awards.  "  If  this  terrible  thing  is  to  be  done, 
do  it,  yon,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  of  us,  wlio 
will  look  on  and  see  all  fair,  in  Gk>d*s  name" — 
that  is  what  the  instinct  says;  repudiating  all 
theatrical  devices,  like  those  recommended  by  the 
Lords*  committee  on  capital  punishmenta  of  "  two 
years  ago,  such  as  the  hanging  out  of  a  black 
•  flag,  the  toUing  of  a  bell,  and  other  trumpery. 
And  here  you  may  say,  "  Look  on  and  see  all 
^r !  Who  are  they  who  look  on  in  such  cases  P*' 
I  nply,  itt  the  DMin  they  are  ^  nfango  mob  of 


the  bad  neighbourhoods  of  great  cities,  and  it  is 
nothing  against  the  wholesomeness  of  the  spectacltt 
itself,  that  so  many  of  the  spectators  aie  debased, 
unfortunate  creatures  who,  with  little  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,  the  outcasts  of  the  body  social, 
take  such  opportunities  of  flinging  their  deflanoe 
at  all  order  and  authority.  Society  has  no  busi- 
ness  to  have  such  mobs  anywhere  in  its  bosom. 
Nor  has  it  any  business  to  relegate  executions  to 
holes  and  comers  fayourable  for  the  collection  of 
them.  But  you  say  "  An  execution  is  a  revolting 
spectacle,  and  must  be  exhibited  in  a  dark  place." 
I  ask,  revolting  to  whom  P  To  the  coddled* 
artificial  man  of  town.  Painful  and  awful  it 
should  be  to  every  one,  but  if  human  societjf  has 
the  courage  to  decree  the  staging  of  one  qf  its 
metnders,  it  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  see  its  own 
decree  put  in  force,  and  ought  not  to  find  U  '*  iv- 
volting,'*  1  will  go  farther ;  I  will  maintain  that 
the  deliberate  taking  away  of  a  wicked  man*8  life, 
is  so  solemn  a  thing  that  the  sovereign  (if  a 
woman,  by  deputy ;  but  women,  like  men  who 
cannot,  or  will  not,  lead  armies,  were  not  intended 
for  sovereigns),  is  bound  to  be  present  at  it,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
functionary  of  bis  realm.  It  may  seem  a  light 
matter  down  here  to  string  up  Bill  Sykes,  but  the 
angels  may  look  upon  it  as  a  very  important 
transaction,  and  charge  with  skulking  the  society 
which  wHl  only  afford  to  be  present  in  the  persona 
of  an  ordinary,  a  hangman,  and  a  turtle  eater,  and 
yet  complains  when  the  byeways  of  citiea  (whieh, 
more  than  even  nature,  abhor  a  vacuum)  are  filled 
with  the  "  scum  of  the  earth,"  who  make  indeoent 
noises  while  the  ears  of  the  doomed  wretch  vibrate 
awfully  to  "  I  am  the  Bessurection  and  the  Life." 
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"Wretched  beyond  power  of  description,"  layt 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  would  be  the  couple  who  should 
be  compelled  to  settle,  by  force  of  logic,  the 
minute  detail  of  a  domestic  day  ^  (the  quotation  is 
not,  I  fear,  verbatim).  When  the  enthusiasms 
of  youth  are  subsiding,  and  the  sense  of  power 
over  circumstances  grows  less  day  by  day,  and  we 
begin  to  let  things  mould  us,  instead  of  trying  al« 
ways  to  mould  them, — (a  complexion  to  whidi 
we  all  come  at  last,  though  some  of  us  struggle 
more  thau  others  with  the  pressure  from  without 
which  is  so  damaging  to  ideals), — we  find  that  a 
similar  remaric  apices  to  the  whole  of  life.  Well 
for  us,  if  we  hold  fast  to  that  optimism  which  is 
the  strongest  necessity  of  a  lively  conscience,  and 
still  make,  at  least,  honest  endeavours  to  reason 
out  our  course  aright,  and  keep  the  best  thing, 
to  be  done  in  the  best  way,  plainly  before  us,  as 
an  ambition,  however  we  may  fall  short  of  it. 

Should  I  give  Christmas  boxes  or  not  ?  is  a 
question  which  I  once  thought  I  could  answei 
absolutely  for  my  owA  guidance— but  various 
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to  iMOMidenliMi  of  the 
whole  one,  have  at  bat  hoided  me  in  one  of  those 
oompromiiea  whieh  oooor  so  freqaenllj  that  one 
ii  at  kit  temiited  to  aay,  "  There  ia  nothing  ahao- 
kte — ererything  is  rektive— aU  life  is  a  oom- 
promiae — and 'under  the  ctrenmatancea*  the  tnie 
pbdosophj  of  oondoot 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  mistress  of  a 
decent,  middle- class  household  receives — prohably 
hj  &  nMssenger  who  girea  a  double  knock  in- 
tended to  imttale  the  postman's — an ,  envelope 
addressed,  **  On  Her  Majesty's  Senrioe— Income 
Tax — Gnnd  Finale  —  The  Dissolution — Impor- 
tant and  Interesting'* — inside  which  ia  a  eireular 
from  Tagg  mid  Ragg  the  linendrapers,  who  seem 
to  hare  an  iden  timt  Christmas  is  the  seaaon  for 
spending,  and  that  they  may  come  in  for  a  few 
honntiful  drops  of  the  general  shower  of  extrava- 
gance consequent  upon  the  conventional  loosening 
•f  purae-stnngB.  Tagg  and  Hagg,  and  such  like 
vermin,  are,  let  ua  hope,  pretty  generally  disap- 
pdnted.  Bnt  thia  ia  only  the  b^linning  of  wt- 
rowa,  and  we  have  not  yet  come  to  "  Boxes."  In 
a  few  days  the  maater  of  the  house  is  favoured 
with  a  eurcular,  beginnings  **  We,  your  faithful 
Soavengers,'  and  concluding,  "We  humbly 
fequest  that  you  will  not  bestow  your  accustomed 
generosity  upon  any  one  who  doea  not  present 
a  duplicate  of  thia  card,  and  show,  upon  demand 
of  the  same,  a  medal  of  Napoleon  at  the  battle 
of  Auateriita.**  The  same  "accustomed  generotity** 
m  confidently  looked  for  by  a  dosen  or  so  of  cring- 
ing parasiteB  of  all  sorts  and  siaes,  from  the  small 
Bewaboy  to  the  tall  lamplighter.  Everybody 
who  does  anything  or  bringa  anything,  to,  for, 
or  abouty  or  in  any  coneeivaUe  way  related  to, 
the  house  or  its  occupants,  is  inventing  excuses 
for  high-pressure  assiduity  of  service,  and  finding 
or  making  opportunities  of  blowing  his  own 
trumpet.  Newsboy  has  made  unparalleled  efforts 
to  get  Timei  in  time.  Postman  says,  "Thank 
you,  sir,"  and  hopes  you  will  excuse  his  mention- 
ing that  the  d*rection  of  that  letter  is  not  plain, 
and  yon  might  p'raps  name  it  to  the  party,  in  case 
of  aoddenUid  witng  delivery,  or  sent  to  Dead- 
letter  office.  And  ao  on,  till  you  are  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  truth  that  was  in  Mr. 
'  Samuel  Slick,  oi  Sliokville,  when  he  made  his 
immortal  observation  for  all  timea  and  seasons, — 
**  There's  m  ietd  0f  Jmman  naimr'  in  wtmi^' 

Yes,  you  say;  and  very  nasty  "human 
natur,'"  too!  which  is  where  the  shoe  first 
pinches,  and  revolt  begins.  What  do  these 
misierable  creatures  mean  by  croaking  and  fawn- 
ing layout  me  and  mine  for  a  fortnight,  in  hope  of 
getting  a  sixpence  a  piece  at  the  end  of  it  P  Why, 
it  is  a  part  of  a  system ;  they  expect  heaps  of 
aixpences  beside  yours ;  they  kiss  the  toe  of  No. 
9,  saying,  "O,  king !  live  for  ever  !**  and  then  go 
and  do  the  same  at  No.  10,  and  all  up  the  street, 
and  round  the  comer,  and  everywhere  they  can. 
ft  Bo  much  the  worse ;  the  explanation  makes  the 
» ugliar  stiiL    The  degradation  of  these  beiAgs 


is  on  a  scale  of  immensity  a/aire  peur.  Nor  doM 
it  mend  matters  that  the  balance  may  probably  be 
righted  within  a  month  or  two ;  that  these  beggaia 
belong  to  a  class  in  whom  emotional  reaction  ia 
strong ;  and  that  if  you  happen  to  offend  him,  joa 
may  be  bullied  and  blackguarded,  to  your  heart* a 
content,  in  March,  by  the  Tcry  fellow  who,  in 
December,  licked  the  dust  of  your  shoes  for  jonr 
accustomed  geneioeity. 

The  first  practical  movement  one  makes    is 
perhapa  to  discriminate  in  giving.     Let  me  see. 
The  lamplighter  regularly  geta  drunk  on  m  j  ac- 
customed generosity ;  the  girl  who  brings  home 
the    mangling — a     clean,    rosy -cheeked,    broad- 
backed  creature,   habitually  displaying  a  militarj 
boot  and  as  much  white  stocking  as  a  ooalheawcr 
— makea  up  every   Christmas   a  pared  of  fiab, 
fiannel,  oranges  and  nats  to  her  poor  old  father 
and  mother  down  in  Berkshire.     Good.     I  will 
say  yes  to  dutiful  Dorothy,  and  no  to  juniper 
Jack.     But  at  this  point  a  new  feature,  uid  one 
on  which,  to  speak  a  la  Castlereagh,  the  question 
a  good  deal  hinges,  attracts  attention.  The  appeal 
to  my  "  generosity"  is  a  sham,  and  a  very  stronglj- 
marked  quasi-compulsoriness  lurks  under  the  moat 
modest  touching  of  the  supplicatory  forelock  for  a 
box.  Now,  if,  at  the  moment,  I  happen  to  have  m  j 
hands  full,  and  am  with  diffiioulty  abb  to  be  jost, 
how  cam  I,  with  a  clear  conscience,  be  generons  f 
Yet  a  degree,  and,  in  practice,  a  pretty  consider- 
able degree,  of  compulsoriness  seems  to  be  necea*> 
sarily  attached  to  the  existence  of  any  special 
season  when  giving  is  the  fashion,  and  the  right 
thing  with  all  well-oonducted    Christians,   who 
have  a  penny  to  spare ;   for  it  is  a  sort  of  social 
suicide  to  confess  you  have  noi  a  penny  to  spare. 
"But,"  replies  the  faithful  scavenger,  "you  are 
compelled  to  pay  poor's  rates  regulariy,  and  yoor 
pew  rent^   and  your  subscription  to  the  Blind 
Schod,  are  looked  for  at  stated  times ;  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  gift  with  a  regularly  recurring 
season  is  no  reason  for  not  giving,"     True,  I 
answer — true ;   if  the  gift  and  the  seaaon,  amd 
ike  reaeoH  for  the  gift  Md  /if  mmom,  be  all  three 
accurately  settled  beforehand,  either  by  a  recog- 
nised authority,  or  by  agreement  between  giver  a^ 
receiver.     Bejoins  now  the  faithful  scavenger—* 
"  The  season  for  boxes  is  defined ;  all  your  hoinottr 
haa  to  do  is  to  define  the  amount  of  the  gift,  and 
you  are  then  caught  in  your  own  trap.*'     Not  sc^ 
scavenger ;  I  want,  in  addition,  the  reason  for  the 
gift  ao^  the  season.      I  know  what  I  pay  pew- 
rent  for,  and  I  can  drop  my  subscription  when  I 
please^  and  make  all  square  by  keeping  away  from 
chiurch ;  so  of  other  cases  of  a  business-like,  above- 
board  character,   where  what  is  compulsory  ii 
known  on  both  sides,  and  there  is  no  shamming  or 
thubie  entendre.   But  what  am  I  to  pay  Christmsi- 
boxes  for  P  and  how  am  I  to  get  out  of  heag 
worried  for  them  if  I  cannot  honestly  pay  then  P . 
Are  your  wages  insufficient  P      Then  oome  sad 
ask  me  to  advise  you,  or  help  you,  in  the  work  of 
gettiog  more,    lou  can  do  tha^  with  no  kit  of 
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personal  dignity,  and  I  can  oomplj  or  refuse,  as  I 
please.  Bat  this  *'  box*'  system  is  a  vague,  clumsj, 
unaatisfactory  institutioD,  fit  only  for  the  child- 
hood of  cinlizaiion,  and  blesses  neither  him  that 
gives  nor  him  that  takes. 

Shall  I  say,  then,  that  Christmas-boxes  are  a 
relic  of  semi-barbarous  times,  when  it  was  natural 
to  seek  to  relieve  violent  outbursts  of  the  bad 
passions  by  strong  displays  of  the  kindlier  P  That 
they  are  in  tlie  nature  of  an  occasional  mulct  or 
commuted  form  of  duty — the  duty  being  "sweet 
charity,"  and  the  proper  time  for  its  fulfilment 
every  day  in  the  year  P  That  they  must  disappear 
by  degrees,  as  life  becomes  increasingly  equalised, 
and  duty  of  all  kinds  a  daily  wear  instead 
of  a  holyday  penance  P  All  this  I  may  say,  and 
not  be  very  wide  from  the  truth.  Yet  are  there  a 
few  words  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  "  boxes."  And 
said  they  shall  be,  if  you  please. 

Society  is  composed  of  two  classes — those  that 
have  too  little  or  barely  enough  for  their  present 
wants,  and  those  that  have  always  something  in 
excess  of  their  present  wants.  In  her  heart  of 
hearts,  society  knows  very  well  that  the  bargains 
driven  by  those  who  have  a  surplus  with  those 
who  have  none,  are  not  just  in  the  sight  of  high 
heaven,  though  they  may  be  legally,  economically, 
or  conventionally  so;  and  she  feels  that  an 
occasional  fine  or  mulct  is  due,  and  takes  ad- 
vantage of  an  ancient  custom  to  pay  it  with  a 
cheerful  face.  I  regard  "boxes,"  then,  as  one  of 
the  forms  in  which  Capital  confesses  to  Labour 
that  all  is  not  yet  right  between  them. 

Bat  suppose  it  were — would  "boxes"  cease, 
determine,  and  be  void  P  They  might,  but  some 
substitute  would  find  a  place,  so  long  as  these 


hearts  of  ours  recognise  generoiiiif  for  a  virtue. 
Something  within  us  often  prompts  us  to  give  full 
measure,  heaped  up,  running  over,  in  our  transac- 
tions with  our  fellow-creatures.  Everybody  does 
give  such  measure  now  and  then.  A  merchant, 
suppose,  pays  his  clerk  a  handsome  salary,  and  the 
clerk  b  satufied ;  but  when  Christmas  eomes,  our 
friend  the  merchant — and  there  is  no  better  speci- 
men of  the  fine  old  English  gentleman  than  a 
steady-going  English  merchant— our  friend  the 
merchant  thinks  to  himself,  "  Perhaps  I  have  been 
peevish  now  and  then  with  Jackson,  and  certainly 
he  had  a  bard  pull  with  that  last  balance  sheet ; 
he  may  have  had  his  shortcomings  towards  me ; 
but  then  I'm  the  stronger,  and  the  richer,  and  on  a 
vantage  ground,  and  I  will  tell  him  to  draw  a 
check  for  ten  pounds."     And  so  in  other  cases. 

Once  more — there  are  the  very,  very  poor ; 
and  it  is  hard  lines  to  prevent  you  or  me  saying  at 
Christmas,  "I  will  try  to  remember  the  poor 
always ;  but,  really,  on  this  anniversary  something 
rises  in  my  throat  which  insists  upon  my  remem- 
bering them  with  an  open  hand,  and  I'll  do  it,  and 
sleep  the  sounder  for  it." 

Finally ;  much  may  be  done,  by  force  of  cha- 
racter and  intelligence  in  the  givers,  to  refine  and 
elevate  the  conditions  of  Christmas  giving.  To 
discourage  all  solicitations  for  the  vails ;  to  bestow 
them  in  a  frank  and  manly  (or  womanly)  way ;  to 
make  them  the  occasions  of  even  the  briefest  in- 
terchange of  thought  and  feeling  on  noble  sub- 
jects with  the  recipients,  and  to  distribute  them 
with  careful  discrimination,  are  obvious  steps  to 
that  end,  and  calculated  to  make  an  embarrassiiig 
social  institution  tolerable,  if  not  useful  and  plea- 
sant. 


THE    ABSORPTION    OP    INDIA. 


XvDtA.  has  been  governed  since  the  battle  of 
^lasaey,  or  for  a  hundred  years;  as  an  empire, 
always  containing  a  larger  population  than  the 
j^ritiah  islands,  by  a  Company,  whose  power  was 
delegated  from  our  Crown  and  Parliament.  Alter- 
ations in  the  charters  of  the  East  India  Company 
.have  limited  their  power  at  each  of  the  recent 
renewab.  Still  the  Company  have  been  considered 
an  independent  sovereignty  in  some  very  important 
particulars.  They  have  European  and  native 
armies  of  their  own ;  although  the  commissions  to 
their  officers  proceed  from  the  British  sovereign. 
They  annex  territory,  and  they  mke  peace  or  war 
without  consulting  the  Impend  Parliament.  They 
conclade  treaties  of  which  we  hear  nothing  offi- 
cially. Tliey  impose  taxes  and  they  incur  debts 
without  Parliamentary  control ;  for,  although  an 
annual  budget  for  India  is  now  produced  to  the 
Commons^  at  the  close  of  each  session,  yet  the 
•eremony,  in  all  its  parts,  resembles  the  statement 


of  a  rather  dry  member  of  a  statistical  society,  to 
his  fellow  enthusiasts  in  figure,  rather,  than  that 
of  a  statesman  to  a  Parliament  whose  members  can 
check  and  control  his  proposals. 

The  power  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
circumscribed  at  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter, 
by  the  introduction  to  the  Directory  of  new 
members,  as  Gbvemment  nominees.  The  elements 
of  the  Company  were  absolutely  changed  by  that 
act,  although  no  benefit  as  yet  has  been  apparent' 
from  the  change. 

The  power  of  the  East  India  Company  is  exer- 
cised under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. The  ceremonies  rendered  necessary  by  this 
divided  responsibility  before  anything  can  be  done, 
are  extremely  injurious,  and  would  have  long  ere 
now  ruined  the  Anglo-Indian  empire,  if  its  Execu- 
tive had  not  acted  often  without  consulting  their 
superiors.  C    OC 

By  some  jeabasy,  for  which  t^n  never  could 
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bo,  and  therefore,  neTer  was  anj  fouodalion,  the 
Kast  ludian  Compaaj's  European  armj  was  always 
limited.  Parliament  passed  an  Act  on  that  subject, 
which  has  no  expansive  powers.  The  territorj  of 
the  Company  may  expand,  bnt  its  European  armj 
mnst  remain  under  the  Parliamentary  number.  Not 
only  may  that  be  the  case,  bnt  it  has  occurred 
with  miserable  results. 

If  the  East  India  Company's  British  army  had 
been  limited  to  twenty  thousand  men  at  a  period 
when  their  subjects  numbered  twenty-five  millions, 
they  should  not  only  have  been  allowed,  but  they 
should  have  been  compelled  to  strengthen  it  in 
proportion  to  each  important  accession  of  lands  or 
subjects.  That  course  would  have  given  them  an 
European  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  when  the 
population  of  their  empire  amounted  to  oue 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  wonld  have  proba- 
bly prevented  the  frightful  consequences  and  cost 
in  blood  and  property  of  the  existing  rebellion. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  regnlar  army 
have  been  for  many  years  constantly  employed  in 
India,  but  their  common  and  extra  pay  have  al- 
ways been  charged  upon  the  Indian  revenue.  The 
feeling  existing  between  the  officers  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  and  those  of  the  regnlar  array  prevented 
any  useful  co-operation  by  the  two  branches  of 
the  service;  except  in  the  field  of  battle.  The 
feeling  was  fostered  by  unworthy  distinctions, 
which  ceased  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  war — for  we  seem  to  be  im- 
provable by  adversity  alone. 

An  insane  policy,  long  pursued  by  the  Company^ 
rendered  their  vast  lauds  useless  for  all  the  leading 
purposes  of  British  industry ;  and  thus  our  race 
neyer,  like  the  Mohamedan  conquerors,  took  root 
in  India.  The  Anglo  Indians  never  meant  to  hold 
permanent  property  there.  They  came  and  went 
like  pilgrims,  and  they  never  turned  their  capital, 
energy,  or  labour  to  the  improvement  of  a  coun- 
try which  is  capable  of  supplying  all  that  we 
require  from  temperate  or  tropical  climates.  Even 
the  present  mutiny  was  necessary  to  teach  many 
Anglo-Indians  that  they  could  exut  and  labour 
out  of  doors  during  the  days  of  the  ludian  summer. 
The  resistance  of  the  Company  to  colonisation  was 
founded  upon  political,  and  not  ou  sanitary 
reasons.  It  was  exhibited  in  a  similar  intensity 
against  mercantile  enterprise,  or  the  residence 
there  of  Europeans  in  any  capacity  except  as  their 
servants. 

Even  religious  missions  to  the  Hindoos  are  only 
of  modem  origin,  for  the  Company  supported  the 
eonnexion  between  all  sorts  of  Heathenism  and  of 
Mohamedanism  witli  the  State,  while  they  opposed 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  except  as  the 
religion  of  their  own  servants.  Plantations  of 
indigo  and  recently  of  tea  have  been  formed  by 
Europeans ;  and  upon  the  various  mountain  ranges, 
f  not  upon  the  plains,  they  could  prosecute  all  the 
branches  of  industry  common  to  their  race  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  The  administration 
of  affairs  by  the  Company  has  been  for  twenty  or 


twenty  five  years  extremely  liberal.  No  despotism 
upon  the  earth  ever  allowed  more  freedom  to  its 
subjects ;  and  practically  the  Hindoos  have  possibly 
enjoyed  even  more  freedom  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States. 

The  impenum  in  imperio  is  however  objection- 
able on  principle ;  and  statesmen  of  all  politioal 
parties  have  contemplated  the  end  of  this  system, 
as  a  matter  of  time,  for  many  years  past.  The 
conditions  attached  to  the  last  renewal  of  the 
charter,  were  so  many  steps  in  the  easy  and  slow 
letting  down  of  the  Company,  which  was  demied 
inevitable.  The  cruel  mutiny  of  1857  has  pre- 
sented an  excuse  along  with  an  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  the  whole  question.  The  Govern* 
ment  it  is  said  will  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
bring  all  the  patronage  of  the  Company  nnder 
their  control ;  and  all  its  vast  reyenue*  amounting 
to  one-half  of  the  Imperial  revenue  ;  but  do^ed 
with  a  debt  of  a  littb  more  than  two  years'  pur- 
chase instead  of  a  debt  of  twelve  years. 

We  mention  this  intention  as  a  rumour  ;  for 
some  days  must,  and  some  time  may,  elapse,  before 
the  purposes  of  the  Cabinet  can  be  fully  known  to 
the  pubKc. 

The  deficiency  of  income,  and  the  increase  of 
outlay  acting  upon  a  financial  condition  that  lefl 
a  balance  against  their  government  during  poaoe, 
oblige  the  Company  to  borrow  money.  They 
cannot  make  an  adequate  loan  in  India  under 
existing  eircnmstances.  They  could  borrow  here, 
but  during  the  present  pressure  they  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  high  interest.  They  may,  there- 
fore,  seek  the  aid  of  a  guarantee  from  Parliament. 
Even  with  that  assistance  any  expedients  that 
may  result  in  more  danger  and  more  disa{^K>int- 
ment,  should  be  avoided.  Money  is  needed,  and 
anything  short  of  absolute  cash  will  not  pay  the 
current  expenditure  in  India.  The  Government 
will,  it  is  said,  make  the  Company's  necessity  its 
opportunity  to  wipe  out  the  present  system,  and 
bring  India  into  the  circumstances  of  a  gigantic 
colony.  This  policy  may  be  desireable  in  itself 
and  yet  be  erroneous  at  this  juncture.  A  change 
of  the  Indian  Government  should  not  be  made  in 
answer  to  a  revolt.  Cause  and  effect  are  traced 
among  men  of  all  classes  and  degrees  of  civilisa- 
tion; and  both  the  Hindoos  and  Mohamedans 
would  consider  the  revolution  an  effbct  of  a  cause ; 
and  that  cause  their  military  mutiny.  It  would 
be  a  tacit  admission  that  the  old  plan  of  goven- 
ment  was  vicious  in  conduct  or  in  principle ;  and 
it  may  be  both,  towards  this  country,  without 
justly  deserving  either  reproach  towwds  Hin« 
dostan. 

The  government  of  India  consists  of  four  dis- 
tinct divisions — the  three  Presidencies  and  the 
Punjaub.  The  larger  of  these  presidencies  is  in  a 
condition  of  partial  revolt,  which  cannot  be  said 
to  have  spread  to  any  other  of  the  divisions;  and 
it  has  not  overspread  that  vast  province.  It  is 
confined  now  to  the  district  west  of  Allahabad, 
and  the  junction  o    the  Ganges  with  the  Jumna; 
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and  it  bas  not  made  progress  k  the  coantrj  to 
the  west  of  Delhi     Even  wilbin  that  limit  it  is 
not  the  revolt  of  the  people,  but  of  the  Sepojs, 
the  theWea,  and  the  thugs.    The  villages  that  have 
risen  against  the  G^verament  are  chiefly  inhabited 
bj  Daooits,  or  tribes  who  prefer  robber/  at  all 
seasons  and  times  to  work.     The  exceptions  are 
chieilj   Mohamedan  zealots,  who   form,  even  in 
the  vicinitj  of  Delhi,  a  haughtj  but  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  popuktion.     Oude  may  be  considered 
separately  from  the  other  provinces,  because  it 
has  been  annexed  only  for  a  short  period ;  and  the 
mutiny   should  have  been  more  general  if  the 
grievances  had  been  popular,  in  a  country  where 
the  native  landowners  have  been  allowed  to  main- 
tain armed  retainers,  to  buy  artillery  and  military 
stores  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  to  convert  their 
homes  into  towers  of  great  strength.    The  sup- 
pression  of   the   mutiny   now  .would   leave    the 
memory  of  a  mouruful  event — the  most  sorrowful 
ia  our  history,  without  a  tradition  in  native  miads 
that  it  had  been  partially  successful;  but  a  change 
in  the  form  of  Government,  effected  during  the 
struggle,  would  give  to  the  vanquished  a  sense  of 
victory. 

It  wonld  certainly  allow  agitators  an  opportunity 
of  saying  that  if  the  rebellion  of  the  Bengal 
army  had  effected  great  changes,  the  junction  of 
the  Bombay  and  Madras  armies  would  have  secured 
a  complete  victory.  They  would  say  that  one 
object  of  their  revolt  was  achieved,  although  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  hostile  (o  them,  and 
only  the  adhesion  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
population  was  necessary  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Europeans.  The  remarks  have,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, truth  in  them ;  but  we  need  not,  in 
haste,  to  save  one  year  or  even  two,  give  them  a 
greater  appearance  of  truth. 

We  do  not  often  propose  the  postponement  of 
reform  under  any  circumstances,  but  we  do  not 
know  that  this  change  is  to  be  an  improvement. 
A  strong  feeling  exists  in  this  country  in  favour 
of  more  active  measures  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Indian  people.  All  classes  of  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland  have  already  formed  a  nucleus  of  a  new 
combination  for  this  purpose.  The  Evangelical 
Alliance  have  recorded  their  approval  of  this  step, 
and  resolved  to  consider  the  propriety  of  establish- 
ing there  a  large  scholastic  system.  The  bishops 
and  friends  of  the  English  Church,  acting  through 
the  Christian  Propagation  Society,  express  their 
anxiety  for  more  bishops  and  cathedrals,  in  addition 
to  more  men  of  the  dasa  whom  they  lost  most 
unhappily  at  Cawnpore  and  Delhi.  A  similar 
feeling  exists  in  the  Baptist,  the  London  Mission- 
ary, and  the  Wesleyan  Societies. 

This  class  of  measures  are  not  dependent  upon 
any  change  in  the  form  of  the  Government.  They 
ean  be  commenced  without  a  revolution.  We  do 
not  know  that  anything  prevents  now,  or  is  here- 
after likely  to  prevent,  the  establishment  of  an 
ndefinite  number  of  industrial  schools  and  mission 
ations  in  many  parts  of  India.     The  presidencies 


of  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  one  half  of  Bengal, 
are  quite  open  to  these  philanthropical  enterprises ; 
and  even  those  districts  that  are  perfectly  safe 
from  revolt,  might  occupy  all  the  strength  that  can 
be  employed  in  them  for  a  long  period. 

The  Government  schools  in  India  are  reported 
to  be  nurseries  of  Atheism  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
that  no  belief  would  be  better  than  some  of  the 
Indian  creeds;  although  it  is  true  of  several 
practices  that  have  gathered  around  them  a  reli- 
gious sanction.  Many  parties  here  propose  that 
the  Bible  should  not  be  excluded  from  these 
schools,  as  it  has  been  hitherto.  A  question  of 
thb  kind  depends  partially  upon  the  native  mind, 
and  what  the  natives  are  likely  to  think  of  it. 
Certainly,  it  is  an  improper  course,  to  use  the 
religious  books  of  the  Hindoos  and  exclude  the 
Bible,  because  it  is  a  confession  of  inferiority, 
which  might  not  be  of  any  consequence  here,  and 
yet  be  very  important  there.  The  manner  of  its 
use  is  also  a  matter  of  some  consequence.  Its 
employment  as  a  class  book,  in  junior  forms,  is 
not  cfdculated  to  increase  a  reverence  for  its  con* 
tents,  among  a  people  who  attach  mystery  to 
sacred  writings. 

This  subject  can  be  as  easily  arranged  under 
the  present  Government  as  under  any  probable 
successor.  Many  other  subjects  are  in  the  same 
condition.  A  transference  of  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  India  to  the  Cabinet  from  the  Company, 
is  not  necessary  to  secure  oomplete  equality  to  all 
castes  in  India,  so  far  as  the  3tate  is  concerned ; 
is  not  necessary  to  effect  any  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  schools ;  and  is  not  neoesaary  to 
bring  legislation  into  accordance  with  Christian 
principles,  since  all  recent  legislation  for  India 
has  been  based  npon  that  purpose,  and  has  in 
a  very  marked  degree  been  guided  by  that  ten* 
dency. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Bengalete  army  it 
one  of  the  first  measures  that  must  occupy  the 
statesmen  of  India.  That  army  must  hereafter 
contain  in  some  form  a  far  larger  infusion  of 
Europeans  than  heretofore,  while  the  dangeroot 
castes  and  ground  must  be  avoided  in  reoruiting 
for  the  service,  and  that  to  them  will  be  a  severe 
punishment. 

The  financial  question  which  arises  naturally  out 
of  the  existing  calamity,  claims  almost  an  imme* 
diate  settlement ;  but  it  will  depend  partly  upon 
the  pensions  and  the  property  that  may  be  confis- 
cated, and  their  bearing  upon  claims  that  must  be 
compensated.  The  accounts  will  balance,  pcoba« 
bly,  or  more  than  balance,  leaving  a  surplus 
towards  the  expenses  of  hostilities,  and  land  on 
which  any  social  experiment  may  be  tried. 

The  introduction  of  more  British  planters  seem 
to  be  essentially  necessary  for  the  strength  of  the 
British  connexion.  A  vast  range  of  country  on 
the  mountain  slopes  will  be  connected  soon  by 
canals,  railways,  and  rivers  with  the  ocean,  and 
would  afford  a  healthy  outlet  for  a  larger  emigration 
of  men  with  some  capital  than  wei  can  spare  for 
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maaj  fotare  jetft.  Thej  would  form  the  best 
garrison  of  Indis,  and  become  ere  long  a  power, 
fol  people. 

These  improTements  or  anj  other  reforms  in 
detail,  or  in  principle,  need  not  necessarily  wait 
«pon  an  act  to  extinguish  the  East  India  Company, 
and  to  transfer  all  the  powers  and  pririleges  to  a 
braneh  of  the  Goremment  at  home.  They  can 
be  effected  by  a  simple  resolation  of  one  or  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  because  the  directorate  of 
the  Company  will  not  now  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  dearly  expressed  will  of  Parliament.  The 
extinction  of  the  Company,  the  settlement  of  all 
daims  connected  with  their  existence,  and  the 
transference  of  all  their  bnsiness  to  the  Grovem- 
nent,  require  longer  consideration  than  can  be 
gi?en  to  them  in  a  single,  and  probably  in  a  short 
session.  Two  or  three  points  are  also  presented 
lor  preliminary  consideration.  Not  only  are  the 
details  too  great  for  a  careful  analysis  and  arrange- 
Btnt  in  a  month,  in  two,  or  ctcu  three ;  but  the 
prineiples  on  which  they  might  be  based  could, 
•ad  they  probably  would,  be  rendered  very  dis- 
■drcntageous,  if  a  measure  was  passed  without 
long  consideration  and  discussion. 

The  Minister,  his  friends  and  supporters  come 
lo  the  discussion  with  the  great  advantage  of 
knowing  what  they  want  to  be  done.  The  oppo- 
•ition,  however  that  may  be  composed,  would 
require  time  to  examine  the  probable  working  of 
these  proposals.  Three  subjects,  can  indeed  be 
considered  at  any  time,  now  as  readily  as  at  any 
subsequent  time. 

Finance  is  one  of  the  three.  The  revenue  of 
ikft  Anglo  Indian-Gbvernment  is  chiefly  derived 
from  land.  The  rent  of  the  land  is  described  as  a 
tax,  but  is  in  reality  what  the  teni^t  pays  for  its 
lue ;  and  is  not  of  the  nature  of  the  land  tax  as 
we  understand  it  at  home.  Some  persons  propose 
tiiat  the  rent  of  the  land  should  be  commuted  into 
a  single  payment.  The  proposal  proceeds  upon 
the  suppositioB  that  the  present  rent  is  equal  or 
lur,  but  that  is  an  error.  Many  of  the  2emin- 
dariats,  especially  in  the  lower  regions  of  Bengal 
are  held  at  a  nominal  rent,  while  the  temindar 
aqueezes  a  rack  rent  out  of  the  peasantry.  It 
would  be  very  convenient  for  these  wealthy  men 
at  twenty  years  purchase  to  turn  their  leases  into 
freeholds ;  but  looking  to  their  conduct  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient,  both  for  the  peasantry  and 
the  state.  This  consideration  is  one  of  detail 
alone— and  many  other  important  details  have  to  be 
coiuidered ;  but  the  principal  difficulty  rests  in  the 
xeal  consolidation  of  the  British  and  the  Indian 
debt.  If  India  is  to  merge  into  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  British  empire  financially;  its  sixty  or 
seventy  millions  of  debt  will  be  absorbed  by 
British  capitalists. 

The  Qovernment  pays  four  or  five  per  cent,  for 
money  in  India,  and  three  per  cent  at  home.  The 
security  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  depends 
partly  upon  the  opinion  of  native  capitalists.  That 
opinion  is  formed  parUy  by  their  interests.    These 


interests  are  connected,  necessarily,  with  the  sol- 
vency of  then  debtors.  Thus  they  become 
advocates  of  law  4md  order ;  but  if  the  Indian 
debt  be  completely  identified  with  the  British,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  its  value  will  rise  by 
the  purchases  of  British  capitalists,  and  this  hold 
upon  the  country  will  be  destroyed.  The  revenue 
of  India  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  revenue  of 
Britain,  and  the  amount  raises  several  very  impor- 
tant questions ;  because,  for  a  long  period,  we 
cannot  look  upon  this  great  country,  almost  equal 
to  continental  £urope  in  extent,  and  greater  in 
population,  as  a  crown  colony. 

Patron«ge  is  the  second  of  the  three.  Goveni- 
mental  patronage  is  too  large;  but  if  India  be  thrown 
into  the  mass,  it  will  be  more  than  doubled.  The 
patronage  of  the  East  India  Company  has  been,  we 
believe,  administered  without  any  party  purpose. 
Their  military  service  has  offered  employment  to 
young  men  who  could  not  have  commanded  any 
consideration  at  the  Horse  Ouards ;  and  we  do  not 
find  that  the  patronage  of  our  domestic  Government 
has  produced  men  like  the  Malcolms,  and  the  Law- 
rences, like  Outram ;  or,  at  thiB  juncture,  Greathed 
and  Nicholson.  We  cannot  doubt  that  soldiers  of 
equal  bravery  and  skill  exist  in  the  regular  army. 
The  Crimea,  and  India  itself  would  furnish  an 
answer  to  that  doubt,  but  General  Havelock  is  a 
man  of  advanced  years. 

The  common  idea  that  youth  is  in  itself  a  good 
qualification  for  a  general  officer,  is  absurd ;  but 
equally  absurd,  at  .least,  is  the  notion  that  age  and 
decrepitude  qualify.  Age  and  vigour  will  qualify 
where  they  can  be  found  in  union.  We  all  know 
that  examples  of  that  union  are  not  very  numerous ; 
and  if  we  find  that  one  service  brings  forward  mea 
of  superior  taienta  in  greater  numbers,  and  more 
rapidly  than  another  service,  we  object  to  the 
substitution  of  the  patronage  that  has  produced 
the  bad,  for  that  which  has  produced  the  better 
system.  The  civil  service  presents,  we  believe,  an 
equal  superiority  with  the  military  to  our  own; 
and  the  Indian  services  give  to  men  of  abilitj, 
without  "  friends**  or  money,  a  fairer  field  thmi 
any  other  in  the  empire.  Therefore,  we  should 
object  to  the  transference  of  all  this  patronage  to 
the  Government,  from  a  conviction  that  it  would 
be  more  corruptly  and  less  efficiently  administered 
than  it  has  been  by  the  Company. 

Stability  is  less  desireable  than  virtue,  but  not 
much  less  desireable  in  an  Asiatic  government ; 
and  the  government  of  India,  by  whomsoever 
administered,  has  to  deal  with  Asiatics.  Are  the 
ministers  for  India  to  be  changed  with  each  change 
in  the  Cabinet  F  Already  grave  oomplainta  have 
been  made  of  changes  in  the  Colonial  Office,  upon 
politics  that  had  no  direct  interest  to  the  colonist 
Scandalous  stories  originated  in  these  changes. 
The  colonial  minister  was  described  most  d^re- 
spectfully,  as  a  sort  of  Guy  Faux,  or  man  of  atrmw, 
or  a  scarecrow.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was 
totally  ignorant  of  his  business ;  and  that  the  real 
power  in  the  matter  was  vesied  in  a  very  able 
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ddrk,  vlio  BAfer  *'  went  ovt^'*  ia  the  politiori 
tad  technical  senae  of  going  out. 

This  cril  would  be  immeasorablj  increased  if 
the  GoTeniment  of  India  were  liable  to  change 
iqpon  a  subject  of  local  interest,  such  as  the 
appropriation  clause  lor  Ireland,  although  that  ia 
BOW  out  of  fashion,  or  a  municipal  bill  for  Scothind* 

Other  points  will  occur  to  many  minds,  but 
tbej  might  be  twisted  in  under  one  of  the  three 
we  ba?e  mentioned ;  and  the  only  means  of  meet- 
ing them  is,  by  the  organisation  of  a  commission 
for  the  colonies,  not  Tcry  numerous,  with  salaries, 
snd  the  idea  of  selection  from  all  parties  in  the 
two  Houses.  The  scheme  requires  much  con- 
sideration, but  some  such  system  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  absorption  of  India.  The 
members  of  the  colonial  cabinet  might  hold  the 
usual  responsibility  to  Parliament  upon  colonial 
questions,  and  those  atone.  If  the  commission 
were  confined  to  Indian  afEairs,  the  members  would 
be  considered  liable  to  expulsion  upon  yotes  on 
Indian  business,  and  upon  these  only. 

We  retract  nothing  that  we  have  prcTiously 
written  respecting  the  blunders  of  Indian  Gbvem- 
nent.  They  hafc  been  extremely  painful;  but 
they  may  be  traced  yet,  rather  to  the  general  than 
to  the  Leadenfaall-street  department.  Who  is  to 
blame  for  Delhi — its  defences,  and  its  magaxine — 
eommitted  to  the  keeping  of  native  soldiers  alone  ? 
Who  is  to  explain  the  delay  in  employing  military 
kw  wh^re  powerful  parties  had  appealed  to  the 
sword  f  Who  can  say  that  the.  East  Indian  Com- 
pany are  censurable  for  the  selection  of  slow  ships 
to  carry  reinforcements  round  the  Cape,  when 
steamers  might  have  been  procured  P  Who  can 
tell  thad  they  are  culpable  for  the  utter  neglect 
sf  the  OTcrhuid  route,  which,  during  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  might  have  conveyed, 
without  any  new  appliances,  four  thousand  men  to 


In^P  We  need  inquiiy  into  ail  these  and  mtaxf 
other  matters,  because  it  is  unjust  to  cast  idl  the 
blunders  of  a  divided  responsibility  upon  one  of 
the  partners.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
are  not  so  stern  as  their  grandfathers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  have 
any  inquiry  that  can  be  avoided.  A  captain  in 
our  naval  service  cannot  lose  a  ship  without  being 
subjected  to  trial ;  but  statesmen  may  ahnoet  lose 
an  empire,  and  no  questions  will  be  asked. 

The  existence  of  blunders  do  not  justify  their 
multiplication.  We  need  not  lengthen  a  string 
of  errors  by  adding  another.  The  absorption  of 
India  by  the  Home  Government  without  pro- 
vision to  keep  men  out  of  the  temptation  to  make 
political  capital  from  Indian  patronage,  would  \m 
a  crying  shame  and  sin  against  the  honesty  of 
people  who  have  difficulty  in  keeping  quite  honest 
at  present.  It  is  one  of  those  measures  that  mrf 
be  hastily  adopted,  unless  its  possible  oonsequencea 
are  foreseen.  We  have  not  the  slightest  reasoa 
to  consider  the  present  Qovemment  more  anxious 
for  patronage  than  their  predecessors,  but  nothing 
comes  more  naturally  to  men  in  office  than  mere 
power.  They  love  it.  They  live  on  it.  Gd- 
lectively  and  individually,  they  are  made  stronger 
by  it.  To  them,  therefore,  the  temptation  is  very 
thin — very  transparent.  They  expect  to  live  for 
ever— for  ever  to  live  in  power.  They  know  that 
they  would  not  abuse  a  public  trust  for  party  gain. 
They  know  that  others  would  be  less  scrupulous, 
but  they  never  count  upon  any  others ;  for  ther* 
is  nothing  that  statesmen  are  more  certain  16 
forget  than  their  political  end — no  personages  of 
whose  charact^  they  think  less  than  of  their  suc- 
cessors. It  is  courteous,  therefore,  always  to  say 
that  it  is  the  yext  and  not  the  present  Govere* 
ment  whom  we  fear  upon  a  matter  of  patron- 
age. 


THE    GREATEST    SOCIAL    EVIL.* 


The  lociiil  Sphinx, 

That  sits  between  the  sepulchres  and  stews, 

exacts  a  word,  at  least, 

From  each  man  standic^  on  the  aide  of  God.- 


like  a  hldeons  parasite,  it  has  swollen  into  rank  luxuriance  in  the  shade  tlirown  , 

hypoeritial  criers  of  "  Peace  I"  when  there  is  no  peace— who  is  it  reaps  the  hanrest !—  TJU  Lancet,  Kot.  7, 1857. 


it.    .    .    «    .    .    Oh  I  blind,  aUtUiv 


Wi  are  well  aware  that  the  subject  over  which  we 
propose  to  glance  is,  from  Hi  very  nature,  an  un- 
popular theme  for  disquisition.  We  are  at  least 
equally  weH  assured  that  this  is  but  a  poor  reason 
lot  Us  being  tiirown  into  the  shade,  by  all  grades 
cf  society,  too  long,  in  spite  of  the  warning  voice 
of  the  press.  There  is  a  manifest,  undeniable  evil 
before  our  eyes ;  tiiere  can  surely  be  no  dishonour 


in  endeavouring  to  trace  its  causes  and  effects, 
with  a  view  towards  its  prevention,  amelioration, 
or  cure.  We  may  be  met  on  (he  very  threshoM 
of  our  argument  by  the  stale  objection — which, 
however,  is  one  of  Satan's  best  and  most  used 
sophistries — that  any  notice  of  some  evils  tends 
rather  to  diffuse  a  vicious  knowledge  aiMl  to  pander 
to  prurient  immorality,  than  to  effect  any  good^ 
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We  take  leave  to  dissent  from  the  opmion,  implied 
or  expressed,  and  trust  to  prove  its  fallacy,  as  we 
prooeed. 

The  e?il,  in  one  or  other  of  its  bearings,  affects, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  welfare  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  our  community.  Its  magni- 
tude is  appalling ;  its  patent,  daily  workings  dis* 
gosting  i  its  dire  effects  felt  by  many,  known  to 
more,  seen  by  most. 

We  do  not  write  on  this  important  question  in 
any  vein  of  careless  indiffereuoe  as  to  the  truth  or 
fidsehood  of  our  inferences ;  and  we  are  not  to 
substitute  guesses  for  facts,  or  individual  assertion 
for  argument.  The  statistics  of  the  subject  are 
more  vague  than  those  regarding  any  other  topic, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  all  is  conjectural;  but  we  may 
safely  take  the  statistics  furnished  to  us  by  the 
secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Eescue  of  Young 
Women  and  Children — Mr.  Daniel  Cooper — as 
correct  in  one  department.  The  number  of  known 
atreet-walkers  in  London  is,  he  says,  at  least 
88,000.  That,  however,  cannot  eomprehrad  nctf 
the  extent  of  this  evil,  if  the  fearful  statement, 
recently  put  forth  in  the  Lancet^  be  correct. 

W«  kaoir,  on  the  best  sothority,  that  one  hoote  in  sixty 
in  London,  i*  n  brothel,  nnd  one  in  eterj  sixteen  femnlet  (of 
ill  tfes)  is  d4  fmiOf  n  eriminnl  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Tnlbol 
nnd  other  enrefnl  obeerrers  ctlenlnte  the  nnmber  of  brothels 
in  London,  at  5,000,  nnd  the  nnmber  of  prosUtntes  80,000. 

The  supineness  of  the  public  in  this  grievous 
state  of  things  must  be  admitted,  and  should  be 
deplored.  But  men,  who  dare  to  think  for  them- 
lelves  as  well  as  for  the  "  unfortunates,'*  who, 
scorned  and  self-  scorning,  beguiled  and  then  be- 
guiling, ream  hopelessly  o?er  these  streets — are 
not,  therefore,  to  be  deterred  from  looking  truth 
in  the  face.  Several  well-meaning,  but  ill- 
informed  people,  say — **  Oh,  our  capital  is  not 
worse  in  this  respect  than  that  of  any  other 
nation.*'  Is  it  not  F  Let  any  man  walk  down 
Begent-street,  with  his  eyes  open,  from  four  to  six 
in  the  afternoon  of  any  fine  day ;  or  up  the  Hay- 
market,  any  night,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  at 
night  and  one  in  the  morning ;  or  in  Princes- 
street  of  Edinburgh,  or  in  Sackville-street  of 
Dublin,  at  these  hours,  and  he  may  see  enough  to 
make  his  blood  run  cold.  There — amidst  the  flare 
of  gas-lamps,  with  painted  cheeks,  eyes  burning 
with  evil  fires,  and  that  loud,  discordant  laugh, 
where  mirth  is  not,  and  despair  may  be — will  he 
see  the  "  great  sin  of  great  cities"  as  rampant  and 
as  seductive,  if  a  little  more  decorous  than  of  old. 
Of  what  avail  are  police  regulations  when  morality 
is  thus  set  at  defiance  by  thousands  of  persons 
nightly  ?  How  can  we  presume  to  call  ourselves 
a  moral  people  when  we  tolerate,  in  the  heart  of 
England's  metropolis,  scenes  which  would  never 
be  allowed  to  disgrace,  for  a  moment,  by  night  or 
day,  the  streets  of  any  continental  city  P  Let  us 
glance  in  imagination  down  that  same  Haymarket, 
for  a  few  moments.  The  time  is  twelve  at  night. 
Crowds  have  poured,  or  are  pouring,  out 
of  the  West  End  theatres.     Re^eot-stieet  is 


filled  with  noisy  pedestrians  #«  nmte  for  a  strofi 
up  and  down  the  Haymarket,  or  an  oyster-supper, 
possibly  with  the  usual  disgraceful  accompani- 
ments of  an  hour  spent  in  that  locality  at  that 
time.  Look  around  you :  that  woman,  flaunt- 
bg  in  silk  and  satin,  with  which  she  has  been  sup- 
plied by  "  the  tallyman,**  at  an  exorbitant  priec^ 
to  .be  paid  off  by  instalments  deducted  from  the 
wages  of  iniquity,  was  once  a  happj  ooantiy 
girl,  with  the  flush  of  health  upon  that  now 
brasen  cheek — it  u  her  **  fate"  to  beguile  many, 
being  beguiled  by  one.  Many  a  raw  youti^ 
fresh  from  home  and  innocence,  with  *the  memo- 
ries of  the  friends  just  left  behind  even  that 
haunting  his  thoughts,  has  met  some  such  lost 
being  at  the  comer  of  this  street— been  lured  to 
a  tavera^then  to  an  infamous  den  of  iniquity, 
till  virtue's  first  barriers  were  overthrown,  and 
vice  became  habitual.  Then  followed  —  if  the 
youth  was,  as  js  too  often  the  case  with  half  the 
young  fools  who  throng  the  Haymarket,  a  clerk  ia 
some  house  of  business — expensive  habits,  late 
hours,  succeeded  by  a  distaste  for  his  lawful  call- 
ing ;  then  debt — then  embezslement  or  felony — 
then  the  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey — the  sentence- 
then  the  House  of  correction,  or  New  South 
Wales — and  all  this,  in  great  pwt,  becanae  prosti- 
tution is  allowed,  in  this  Christian  country,  to 
prowl  about  our  streets  unabashed,  seekii^  whon 
it  may  destroy ! 

Although  the  metropolis,  for  several  reasons, 
seems  to  be  the  centre  of  this  sin,  yet  other 
places,  besides  London,  are  infamous  by  its 
extent  Even  in  1840,  there  were  in  Glasgow, 
1,S00  females  living  in  450  houses  fA  ill-fame^ 
kept  by  as  many  landladies ;  in  Leeds  (in  the  same 
year)  there^  were  700  of  these  unfortunates  ia 
175  houses,  besides  the  mistresses  of  such  bouses; 
in  Manchester,  1,500  (and  here  as  in  the  oue  of 
Liverpool,  we  think  the  statement  must  have  been, 
even  then,  greatly  under  the  mark) ;  in  Liverpool, 
S,000  ;  in  Hull,  300 ;  in  Paisley,  250. 

Tait,  in  his  valuable  work  on  this  evil  as 
existent  in  Edinburgh  in  his  day,  said  that  there 
were,  besides  800  known  prostitutes,  more  than 
1,200  females  in  that  city,  living  on  the  wages 
of  concealed  prostitution.  We  wish  that  these 
fearful  facts  were  in  any  way  overstated ;  but  at 
the  time  when  these  compilations  were  niade,  the 
population  of  the  above-mentioned  pUces  was 
much  smaller  than  now ;  care  was  taken  rather  to 
understate  than  overstate,  so  as  to  avoid  the  hasard 
of  exaggeration ;  and  thb  evil  has  increased  with 
population. 

From  the  second  annual  Report  of  the  Rescos 
Society,  for  the  year  ending  Mardi  31, 1855,  we 
gather  that  of  101  fallen  women  admitted  into  the 
Houses  of  E^uge  of  the  Besone  Society,  88  hdl 
been  domestic  servants ;  5  were  at  home,  being 
too  young  to  be  at  service ;  1  had  been  a  book- 
folder  ;  one  had  been  a  passer  of  base  coin ;  sia 
had  been  engaged  in  uncertain  occupations— 
WlklBg  a  total  of  lOl^zed  by  LjOOglt 
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'From  the  Third  Annual  Report,  for  the  year 
tnding  March  31,  1856,  of  148  adoiissions, 
103  had  been  domestic  servants;  23  had  been 
living  at  home,  and  were  generally  too  joung  to 
have  .been  at  service ;  13  needle  women,  1  boot- 
binder;  1  furolipper;  1  clergyman's  daughter; 
1  daughter  of  a  Baptist  minister ;  1  ditto  of  a  hotel- 
keeper;  4  in  positions  similar  to  the  former — 
making  a  total  of  148. 

From  the  Fourth  Annual  Eeport,  of  194  admis- 
sions, 153  had  been  domestic  servants ;  23  living  at 
home;  8  needle-women;  2  governesses;  1  bar- 
maid; 1  waitress;  1  factory  girl;  1  milk-maid; 
1  field-labourer ;  1  fnr  cutter ;  2  above  the  work- 
ing class — making  a  total  of  194. 

It  therefore  appears  that,  of  443  persons  ad- 
mitted during  the  last  three  years,  344  had  been 
domestic  servants— a  fact  which  may  be,  perhaps, 
partially  accounted  for  in  this  way :  The  society 
offers  a  home  and  a  chance  of  a  domestic  situation ; 
bat  women  whose  grade  in  life  was  above  that  of 
a  tenant,  will  not  enter  the  homes  to  mingl  e  with 
servants,  and  become  servants  themselves,  probably 
because  they  are  unacquainted  with  their  duties. 
Still,  the  above  must  stand  a  fact — borne  out  by  a 
painful  array  of  figures. 

In  looking  to  the  ages  of  these  unfortunate 
persons,  we  come  to  what  is  tlie  most  painful  part 
of  the  subject :— Of  148  in  the  year  1855-56, 15 
were  under  fifteen  years  of  age ;  86  were  above 
fifteen,  and  not  exceeding  twenty.  The  rest 
average  somewhat  less  than  one  above,  to  two 
inder,  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Of  194  in 
the  year  1856-57,  16  were  under  fifteen;  117 
from  fifteen  to  twenty ;  45,  twenty  to  twenty-five ; 
16  above  twenty -five,  who  are,  as  it  were,  bred 
up  to  vice  from  their  infancy.  Uudoubtedly  one 
great  cause  of  the  evil  is  the  indiscriminate  herd- 
ing together  of  the  sexes,  whereby  decency  is 
utterly  abolished,  and  filth,  moral  and  physical, 
degradation  well  nigh  incredible,  ensue  as  a 
certain  conseqnence.  Orphanage,  if  we  may 
judge  from  a  few  statistics  before  us,  is  another 
great  cause : — Of  the  194  females  before-mentioned, 
45  had  lost  both  parents ;  41  were  fatherless ;  49 
were  motherless,  and  59  only  had  both  parents 
living. 

Ignorance  is  noi  always  a  chief  cause,  as  may 
have  been  supposed.  The  education  of  these  194 
females  was  quite  up  to  the  average  of  female 
society  ;  123  were  able  to  read  and  write  (fourteen 
of  whom  were  well  educated) ;  43  could  read 
only ;  28  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Of  these 
194,  158  had  attended  Sunday  schools  (1  had 
been  a  teacher).  36  had  not  attended  Sunday,  or 
possibly  any  schools.  Not  a  few  of  the  servants 
owed  their  ruin  to  the  evil  infiuence  of  their  mas- 
ters ;  more  to  being  thrown  out  of  a  situation ; 
and  here  we  would  remind  our  readers  that  there 
are  nearly  one  million  female  eervants  in  the 
kingdom;  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  in 
London ;  and  of  these  ten  thousand  always  out  of 
place,   or  changing  places ;  they   take   lodgings. 


where  too  often  they  meet  evil  examples ;  they 
are  induced  to  spend  their  money  in  amusements, 
&c. ;  then  they  pawn  their  clothes  to  defray  rent. 
A  night  walk  is  insidiously  suggested  by  an  evil- 
minded  acquaintance,  and,  io  such  cases,  who  can 
estimate  the  force  of  example  f 

We  could  cite  many  cases  of  girls  lured  from 
happy  homes  to  London,  by  the  arts  of  women 
who  exist  on  infamy,  under  the  patronage  of 
hoary-headed  miscreants  of  rank  and  wealth.  The 
victim  fears  to  return  home,  even  if  she  could^ 
which  is  improbable ;  and  if  she  do  return,  it  it 
often  too  late.     When 

Fatherly,  motherlj 
Feelings  are  changed, 
Lore,  by  harsh  eridence. 
Thrown  from  it«  eniineooe. 
Even  God*i  proTidenoe 
Seeming  estranged, 

what  can  the  wretched  girl  do  f  The  words  of 
Marian  Brie,  who  was  so  destroyed,  will  here 
occur  to  all  who  have  read  Mrs.  Browning's 
"Aurora  Leigh." 

Ton  andentand — No  P    Do  not  look  at  me. 

Bat  anderstand  ....    the  shamefvl  houe,  the  aiglit, 

The  feeble  blood,  the  heavy-headed  grief 

No  need  to  bring  (heir  damnable  drugged  eup ; 

And  yet — they  brought  it. 

What !  "  seduced*  *%  your  word  P 

Do  woWes  "  sedaoe**  a  wandering  fawn  in  France  ! 

Do  eagles,  who  have  pinched  a  lamb  with  claws, 

"  Seduce"  it— into  carrion  P     So  with  im  / 

I  was  not  ever,  at  you  say,  "  seduced ;  *' 

But  simply '-murdered.'* 

Another  cause  among  many,  is  the  fact  that  men^ 
in  a  grea)  degree,  monopolise  certain  occnpations, 
which  could  be  better  filled  by  women.  There 
are,  comparativ.ely  speaking,  in  this  country,  verf 
few  things  that  a  woman  can  do  to  get  a  living. 
To  the  educated  daughters  of  reduced  affluence, 
the  situation  of  governess  is  open ;  and  we  all 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  how  bitter  a  lot  that  too 
often  is.  To  the  imperfectly  educated  girl- 
service  ;  or  (and  this  is  seldom,  for  the  reason 
above  stated),  a  place  behind  the  counter— or,  the 
weary  life  of  a  sempstress;  and  here  we  have 
about  exhausted  her  possibilities.  There  are  far 
more  temptations  (which  moreover,  occasionally 
assume  the  attitude  of  dire  necessities),  to  make  a 
woman  immoral  than  a  man  dishonest. 

Ought  these  things  so  to  be  f  We  talk  about  our 
chivalrous  respect  for  the  female  sex.  We 
write  verses,  as  Shakespears  says,  to  our  "  mis- 
tress' eyebrow;" — Yet  we  are  the  first  to  call 
her  hard  names,  if  she  in  any  way  try  to  vindicate 
the  dignity  of  womanhood  by  seeking  to  obtain  % 
livelihood  through  any  other  channels  than  those 
so  narrowly  prescribed  for  her  by  the  self-styled 
"  lords  of  the  creation."  Of  a  truth,  in  too  many 
oases, "  we  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  sister." 

Another  cause  of  the  evil  is  marriage  late  in 
life,  in  onr  artificial  state  of  society.  Let  it  not 
be  for  one  moment  imagined  that  we  are  here 
advocating  hasty  marriages,  in  which  there  is  but 
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ft  brief  trmsition  between  tbe  alUr  and  jhe  werk- 
boose.  But  we  do  mj  that  the  oonventionality, 
which  ban  so  many  advisable  marriages,  on 
the  plea  of  "  imprudcnoe,"  is  as  evil  in  its 
workings  as  false  in  its  premises.  If  there  be 
love,  and  a  little  more  than  enough,  to  maintain 
both  at  starting,  ideas  of  luxnrj  ought  to  bo 
thrown  aside,  while  comfort — sound,  true  comfort. 
Is  attainable.  Lore  ought  not  to  be  rated  wholly 
at  a  per  centage  of  £  s.  d.  And  now  listen  to 
the  editor  of  the  Lancet  on  this  head : — 

It  b«t  grown  into  a  cnatom  to  oppoM  to  marriage  every 
TMittance  that  the  noit  overatrmined  prndenee  can  tnggest ; 
txorpt  under  dreanutancet  aeldom  attained  natil  middle 
life  by  a  man  of  good  and  even  high  social  position.  In 
the  meantime  eociety  cares  litUe  what  may  be  his  private 
life  during  the  bng  years  that  he  is  ineligible,  tt  has  even 
invented  a  lying,  wicked  phrase  about  his  "  sowing  his  wild 
oats,**  (as  though  God  had  freighted  him  with  wickedness 
which  must  perforoe  be  scattered  abroad),  in  order  to  shift 
tbn  burden  from  his  shoulders,  andthus  avoid  the  racolleotion 
that  every  ineentive  to  immorality  is  enoonraged  to  land  him 
•stray,  and  that  even  if  he  would  avoid  the  **  social  sin  that 
wars  agaist  the  strength  of  youth,"  his  resolves  are  combated 
by  temptation  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  and  vice  that 
dogs  his  very  footsteps  in  the  streets,  and  solicits  him  to  evil 
"Bg  onehaate  looks,  loose  gesture,  and  fool  t«Ik. 

The  manner  in  which  unfortunate  women  are 
treated  by  society  is  a  national  shame.  Too  vile 
are  they  in  the  estimation  of  the  lying  world  to  be 
cared  for.  Tet  it  is  little  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  since  Oue,  greater  than  man, 
t%id  of  and  to  the  woman  taken  in  adultery :  "  Let 
bim  that  is  without  sin  among  you  cast  the  first 
atone,**  and,  "  neither  do  I  condemn  thee ;  go,  and 
ain  no  more.'*  Society  knows  that  they  have 
sinned,  and  bHndly  refuses  to  believe  that  they 
would  repair  the  error,  if  they  could.  Strangely 
inconsistent  is  society.  Take  an  illustration,  one 
of  many,  in  support  of  that  assertion.  We  know 
well  enough,  that  the  hundreds  of  well-dressed 
women,  wives  and  mothers,  with  happy  homes  and 
peaceful  firesides  of  their  own,  to  win  them  to 
respectability,  who,  some  months  ago,  filled  the 
opera  house  nightly,  that  their  respectable  ears 
might  be  tickled  with  the  sweetest  notes  of  Picco- 
lomini,  who  so  prettily  warbled  forth  the  love- 
scenes  in  the  life  of  a  sentimental  harlot — we  use 
great  plainness  of  speech — in  the  too  notorious 
opera,  **  Traviata,'* — would  have  shrunk  aghast  at 
the  bare  idea  of  any  possible  contact  with  the 
oriffinah  of  thai  character  in  the  streets.  Vice,  as 
pourtrayed  at  the  Italian  Opera,  with  all  scenic 
accessories  to  lift  it  from  its  mire,  with  the 
gilding  of  false  sentiment  thick  upon  it  to  win 
Ibtening  ears,  with  a  prima  donna  and  a  good 
orchestra  to  render  it  more  attractive,  b  not,  says 
society,  the  vice  of,  or  in  any  way  related  to,  the 
vice  of  the  Haymarket  and  elsewhere. 

Traviata  of  the  Opera  could  not  possibly  ac- 
knowledge a  sister  Traviata  of  real  life  in  Gray*s 
Inn  Lane.  And  yet  the  evils  which  both  illustrate 
-—the  oue  in  real  life  in  blind,  bitter  earnest  in 
the  cold  street ;  the  other  in  operatic  guise  at  a 
very    fine    salary    before   the    footlights  but   in 


imagination, — may  be  identicaL  The  fats  of  both 
may  be  nearly  alike  in  some  cases,  and  without 
the  music  of  course,  of  the  loosely-written,  shameful 
opera.  But  there  is  this  difference  in  society's 
one-sided  decision.  Vice,  when  personated,  is  in- 
teresting, edifying — nay,  more,  a  pleasing  subject 
for  one's  wife  and  virtuous  daughters  to  descant 
upon  in  the  pit-stalls  or  private  box ;  but  vice  in 
real  life  is  low,  disgusting,  and  therefore — mark 
what  follows!  Applaud,  if  you  please,  the  stage 
Traviata  till  the  roof  rings,  shower  down  bouquets 
till  the  stage  looks  like  a  flower-garden,  call  the 
prima  donna,  who  so  well  impersonates  the  courte- 
zan for  an  hour,  before  the  curtain  again,  and  yet 
again,  till  her  knees  are  weary  with  curtseying  to, 
as  her  ears  are  deafened  with  your  plaudits. 
But  the  street  Trapw/a— what  of  her?  This— 
avert  your  eyes  from  her,  pass  her  by  as  you  would 
a  leper,  in  silence,  or,  if  you  would  speak  of  her« 
let  it  be  in  virtuous  horror  and  due  contumely  ^ 
forget  that  she  was  once  a  child  ^like  you  at  a 
mother's  knee ;  forget  all  the  sore  triads  which 
drove  her  weakness  to  despair  and  the  atreet; 
sneer  down  every  hope  that  would  point  to  a 
possible  reformation  even  for  such  as  she ;  forget 
the  mild  wisdom  of  One  who  said,  "  Judge  not 
that  ye  be  not  judged  ;**  try  to  ignore  the  unfor- 
tunate girl's  very  existence  as  a  loathsome, 
painful  thought  if  you  can ;  and  crush  her  with 
your  cruel  contempt,  if  you  cannot ;  shut  the  door 
of  mercy  by  barring,  in  your  mock  modesty,  the 
avenues  of  repentance  by  your  wilful  ignorance  or 
•elfish  indifference ;  see  her  dying  daUy,  inch  by 
inch,  in  the  streets,  and  then  see  her — "  last  acene 
of  all  which  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history," — 
dying  or  dead  in  a  workhouse,  hospital,  or  worse 
— far,  far  worse — among  the  thieves  and  drab^ 
gamblers,  and  black  legs,  according  as  she  may 
have  been  placed ;  and  then,  with  idl  thi^  in  your 
heart,  go  home  and  say  you  do  well  in  so  speaking 
and  thinking.  Can  you  so  think  in  your  heart 
of  hearts  f  Tet  you  act  as  if  you  did.  Truly  the 
breed  of  those  Pharisees,  whom  the  Saviour  so  oft 
reproved,  is  not  yet  extinct  upon  this  earth  of  ours ! 
The  effect  of  this  cruelty  on  the  part  of  society 
tends  to  demoralise  those  poor  women  still  mor% 
by  destroying  what  little  self-respect  they  possess. 
Tell  a  woman  she  is  bad,  tell  her  kindly,  point 
out  a  better  path,  and  she  may  yet  go  on  that 
better  path  rejoicing ;  but  tell  her  she  is  not  only 
bad,  but  must  be  bad  altogether,  and  yon  destroy 
hope. 

We  now  come  to  the  prevention,  or  amelioia* 
tion  of  the  evil ;  and  to  prevention  first.  This  is 
in  the  case  before  us,  as  in  most  others,  in  the 
words  of  the  hackneyed  truism,  "  better  than  cure." 
And  towards  the  Society  for  the  "  Rescue  of 
Young  ^  Women  and  ChUdren,**  we  look  with 
earnest  interest,  as,  under  Gbd,  being  one  of  the 
great  preventives.  For  not  only  does  this  society 
care  for  those  who  have  actually  faUen,  but  also 
for  those,  who,  by  reason  of  evil  accidents,  position 
in  life,  bad  example  at  home  and  out  of  doors, 
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id  th#  arts  of  detigmng  pertons,  Mxt  Ukdj  to  ftll, 
ito  thia  rain.  Great  good  is  doubtless  done  bj 
le  penitentiaries — but  this  does  not  come  under 
le  bead  of  prtveiUive  good.  The  good  done  by 
lem  baa  reference  to  the  cure  of  evil — where 
rU  had  preriouslj  been  dereloped.  The  present 
odetj  does  more.  It  nips  erfl  in  the  Terj.bud — 
re  the  bad  blossoms  into  the  ripened  fruit  of 
itter  misery.  The  loss  of  character  bj  theft  ex- 
indea  a  girl  from  many,  or  most  penitentiaries. 
L  aitaation  lost  by  theft  is  the  stepping-stone  to 
bis  Tioe,  ID  quick  succession.  This  society  cares 
'or  snob  oases.  The  friendless  condition  of  poor 
^irls  thrown  out  of  place,  comQS  under  its  con- 
sideratioo.  For  these  oases  the  society  provides, 
by  either  writing  to  the  friends  of  such  girls,  or 
by  removing  them,  should  they  apply  to  them,  to 
lodgings,  till  they  can  be  placed  in  a  situation. 
The  position  of  girls  left  orphans,  or  exposed  to 
evil  home-influence,  is  abo  provided  for  in  like 
rosouer.  Four  "Family  Homes*'  (such  is  the 
term)  for  girls  of  the  last  description,  from  the  age 
of  twelve  to  sixteen,  have  already  been  founded 
by  this  society.  The  principles  of  the  "  Family 
Homes**  generally  are  these,  in  the  words  of  the 
prospectus  for  1867  : — 


GBIfXRAL  OBJECTS. 

This  Society,  inttead  of  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
Teckiimtion  of  fallen  females,  admits  both  fallen  and  an- 
fallen. 

BXGULlTIOnS. 

No.  1,  3, 3,  and  4  Family  Homes  are  for  girls  from  iioehe 
to  mxi€en  years  of  age,  who  have  noi  strayed  from  the  path 
of  viriae. 

No.  5,  6,  7,  and  9  Homes  provide  a  iempwary  abode  for 
those  who  have  strayed  from  the  path  of  virtne  nntil  admis- 
•ion  can  be  procared  for  them  in  Penitentiaries*  or  they  can 
be  restored  to  friends  or  recommended  to  sitoations. 

No.  9  Home  is  for  Servants  of  good  character,  who  are 
admitted  only  npon  the  recommendations  of  respectable 
persons. 

The  Private  Homes  with  Christian  Families  are  for  those 
ftdleo  ones  who,  because  not  depraved,  are  liable  to  be 
iajared  by  associating  with  those  more  corrupted. 

THOSE  ELIGIBLE  FOK  THE  T411ILT  HOMES. 

Tonng  girls  are  eligible  for  the  Family  Homes  who  have 
lost  one  or  both  parents  ;  bnt  should  the  remaining  parent 
or  relatives  be  in  a  position,  payment  is  required  according 
to  their  means.  , 

Those,  too,  are  admissible  who  have  both  paitnts  living 
should  those  parents  be  of  loose  character.  In  this  case 
payment  is  required  when  the  parents  or  relatives  can 
afford  it. 

The  Homes  are  not  for  refractory  children  whose  parents 
profess  to  have  set  a  good  example  to  them,  and  can  afford 
to  maintain  them ;  but  in  extreme  cases,  where  a  girl  is  as- 
•odated  with  bad  companions,  she  is  eligible  by  payment. 

Girls  from  firwm  (especially  from  model  prisons  where  no 

eorroption  can  have  taken  place)  are,  under  certain  circum- 

cnmstances,  admissible  into  the  Home. 

Friendless  girls  from  the  oonntry  are  peculiarly  digible 

%  for  the  Homes,  from  whkh  they  are  either  restored  to  friends 

or  placed  in  service. 

Touog  women,  or  girls  of  good  character,  who  are  noi 
able  to  go  to  situations  from  want  of  clothing,  are  provided 
with  outfits,  and  situations  are  procured  for  them. 

Clothing  is  also  given  to  friendless  servants,  who  have 
recovered  from  illness  ia  hospitals,  and  have  necessarily 
pawned  their  apparel. 


Others  lest  destitute,  having  dothing  and  a  good  ohano- 

ter,  are  eligible  for  the  advantages  of  a  Free  Registry,  and 
if  necessary,  are  admitted  into  the  Homes  for  a  few  weeks* 
domestic  training,  preparatory  to  going  to  situations. 

Young  persons  are  eligible,  who  have  been  placed  in 
service  from  other  Institutions  whose  mles  do  not  allow  of 
their  being  re-admitted. 

Being  addicted  to  theft  does  not  preclude  the  admission  of 
yonng  females  into  any  of  the  establishments,  except  the 
Servants*  Home. 

On  no  account  are  those  who  have  strayed  from  the  path 
of  virtne  admitted  into  the  flnt  four  Homes. 

A  proper  classijleatiom  of  the  young  women  and  girls,  i« 
one  of  the  Society*s  most  important  principles ;  and  one  great 
object  of  having  the  Homes  situated  in  widely  different  parts 
of  London,  is  that  girls  associated  with  had  companions  may 
be  removed  to  an  opposite  part  of  London  from  that  in  which 
they  live. 

Of  the  good  done  bj  this  sooietj,  an  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  more  than  sis  ikou' 
Maud  females  hare  been  received  into  one  or  other 
of  these  homes — thirty-six  thousand  have  been 
registered,  free  of  expense,  and  the  greater  part 
provided  with  situations. 

The  amelioration  and  mitigation  of  the  evil,  as 
we  find  it,  in  our  highways  and  byways,  early  and 
late,  are  most  difficult  questions.  The* remedies 
suggested  by  thinkers  on  this  subject  may  resolve 
themselves  into  positive  and  negative  legislation. 
As  regards  positive  legislation  first:  The  con- 
tinental system  of  licensing  objectionable  houses, 
one  which,  we  imagine,  in  spite  of  the  roanj 
plausible  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  it,  will 
never  be  adopted  in  this  country.  The  English 
nation  shrinks  from  assuming  that  heavy  load  of 
responsibility. 

The  usual  defenders  of  the  French  system  are 
men,  for  the  most  part,  who  look  upon  this  vexaiu 
qncBitio  from  a  secular  point  of  view  entirely  ;  and 
undoubtedly,  if  we  could  set  Christianity  aside, 
they  have  strong  argument— on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  that  bugbear  to  morality.  Their 
views  are,  we  apprehend,  these : 

You  have  an  enormous  existing  evil ;  if  you 
cannot  wholly  stop,  you  are  at  least  bound  to 
mitigate  it.  Would  it  not  be  better,  if  the  evil 
mutt^  in  spite  of  you  exist,  to  HmU  its  sphere  of 
operations ;  to  specify  and  enforce  certain  punish- 
ments  in  the  way  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
for  breach  of  sanitary  and  social  regulations,  to  be 
laid  down  by  governmental  order.  You  would 
thereby  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  the  evil  as  at 
present  existing.  You  would  keep  your  streett 
free  from  such  pests  of  society.  You  would  check 
disease ;  and,  morally  and  physically,  would  be 
doing  a  good.  Vice  would  then  require  to  be 
9(mght  after;  and  would  not,  as  now,  thruet  iteetf 
upon  those  who,  but  for  the  lack  of  such  salutary 
jurisdiction,  might  never  have  fallen  into  its  snares, 
What  we  ourselves  say  in  pursuance  of  the  latter 
argument,  is  this:  without  eaying  where  these 
unfortunates  shall  ply  their  fearful  trade,  let  it  be 
distinctly  understood,  where  they  shall  not  (t.^.). 
in  the  streets.  We  are  aware  that  this  is,  in  part, 
being  done  now  by  the  police,  but  altogether 
inefficiently.   We  do  occasionally  hear  of  an  unfor- 
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tanate  bong  taken  into  eostodj  for  tnnojing  lome 
gentleman,  but  let  any  man  who  thinks  tJkai 
•nlBcient,  take  the  trouble  of  visiting  Regent 
Street  by  daj»  and  the  Hajmarket  by  night,  and 
be  will  speedily  change  his  hastily  formed  opinion. 

It  is  objected  that  the  eipnlsion  of  snch  women 
from  our  thoroughfares  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
much  talked  of,  little  understood,  "  liberty  of  the 
subject'* — a  liberty,  in  thii  case,  degenerating  into 
iioentiousness.  The  police  bare  recently  made  a 
erusade  against  street-hawkers.  Let  a  poor  girl 
endeaTOur  to  sell  fruit  on  some  genteel  pavement, 
and  an  officious  policeman  will  soon  remove  her 
and  her  wares  together  to  the  station-house.  Why 
is  it  that—  to  England's  shame  be  it  spoken — a 
respectable  woman,  in  the  most  enlightened  capital 
of  the  world,  cannot,  with  propriety,  venture  into 
our  streets  after  nightfall  F  Let  those  who  "  turn 
the  cold  shoulder  '*  on  any  wise  scheme  for  re- 
medying snch  things,  answer  that  query. 

The  subject  is  one  that  wOl  not  soon  obtain  a 
legislative  remedy.  The  time  may  come  when 
tluit  also  can  be  gained ;  because,  although  in  a 
general  publication,  we  are  bound,  as  others  con- 
sider themselves  bound,  to  exclude  medical  state- 
ments, yet  no  doubt  whatever  exists  that  this 
great  social  evil  undermines  the  health,  strength, 
and  vitality  of  the  population.  At  present,  we 
presume  that  the  country  is  ready  for  the  severest 
punishment  in  those  cases  when  persons  absolutely 
live  and  trade  upon  the  supply  of  victims  to 
wealthy — we  regret  to  write  sometimes,  legis- 
lative— hoaiy,  titled  senators  and  sinners.  The 
moral  feeling  of  the  country,  if  mDral  people  would 
take  any  trouble  on  the  subject,  could  mitigate  if 
it  did  not  overthrow,  these  practices.  The  few 
statistics  which  we  have  copied,  show  that  two 
classes  add  to  this  great  army  of  the  lost,  in  a 
'  manner  that  reflects  no  credit  whatever  upon 
the  members  of  Christian  churches,  who  pro- 
bably suppose  that  at  least  in  this  capacity 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  One  of 
these  classes  is  Sabbath-school  scholars.  We 
really  know  very  little  good  that,  humanly  speak- 
ing, can  be  expected  from  Sabbath-schools,  insti* 
tuted  to  convey  religious  instruction,  if  the  teachers 
will  take  no  further  iitterest  in  their  classes  than 
is  implied  by  attendance  at  these  weekly  meetings. 
The  first  day  is  beaten  often  by  the  six  that 
follow ;  and  the  female  scholars  evidently  leave, 
and  are  forgotten.  We  need  not  occupy  space 
by  explaining  the  different  means  that  might  be, 
and,  in  some  cases,  have  been,  adopted  to  extend 
the  connexion  once  formed  between  the  Church 
and  the  individual  pupil ;  but  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  in  saying,  that  they  must  not  only 
extend  to  mental  benefits  and  inducements,  but 
condescend  a  little  to  the  affairs  of  this  present 
orld. 

A  second  class  is  orphans.  It  is  horrible  to 
suppose  that  those  who  have  peculiar  claims  upon 
the  aid  of  all  men,  should,  from  the  exbtence  of 


these  claims,  be  exposed  peenliarly  to  ibis  tempta- 
tion;  but  we  cannot  set  aside  these  statisties. 
The  ladies  of  Christian  churches  would  not  find 
themselves  exceedingly  harassed,  we  suf^Mee^  if 
they  would  charge  themselves  with  the  moral  su- 
perintendence of  one  giri  each  from  this  unfortunate 
class,  before  they  have  fallen  into  dangerous  and 
evil  courses ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  orphanage 
can  exist  in  any  street  without  the  circnmstaiies 
being  well  known.  Even  where  nothing  betta 
can  be  accomplished,  a  small  payment  would 
secure  a  home  to  female  orphans  in  one  of  those 
asylums  where  the  children  are  educated  into 
gratitude  to  society — instead  of  being  pushed 
through  the  hard  and  harsh,  or  even  cold  and 
joyless  training  of  a  workhouse. 

This  vice — nearly  every  vice — is  increased  by 
our  intemperate  habits,  and  the  injndioions  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  indt|lged.  In  London  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  other  large  towns,  domestis 
servants  are  sent,  at  late  hours,  to  beer-honses, 
that  their  masters  or  mistresses,  after  family  wor- 
ship perhaps,  may  have  their  beer  for  supper 
from  the  wood.  The  servant  dislikes  the  message 
at  first,  but  like  every  other  piece  of  work,  it 
becomes  familiar.  She  begins  rather  to  like  it. 
She  meets  acquaintances  and  friends  at  the  bar  of 
the  beer-shop — drinks  a  little— only  a  very  little 
herself — and  to  her  this  most  thoughtless  enaod 
becomes  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  customs  of  society  are  chargeable  with  a 
dangerous  degree  of  extravagance  and  vanity,  in 
female  attire ;  and  young  female  operatives  do  not 
dress  now  so  economically  as  their  grandmothers 
did  at  the  same  time  of  Ufe.  Tho  evil  does  not 
always  commence  with  the  wearers.  Some  ladies 
believe  that  their  servants  should  not  only  spend 
all  their  wages,  but  something  more,  on  dress,  for 
the  credit  of  their  establishment,  while  they  are 
in  their  service ;  and  a  cruel  compulsion  to  extra- 
vagance is  involved  in  this  opinion.  No  good 
can  be  done  by  the  revival  of  sumptuary  Uvs, 
even  as  laws  of  opinion.  All  persons  should  be 
encouraged  to  wear,  first  clean,  and  next  neat, 
atlire;  but  that  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
economy  which  keeps  expenditure  at  a  safe  distance 
within  income. 

The  evil  is  enhanced  gpreatly  by  the  apathy  of 
the  public  towards  practical  politics.  This  nation 
possesses  capital,  labour,  and  skill  in  quantities 
that  may  be  deemed  inexhaustible. 

Bad  or  careless  laws  prevent  the  combination  of 
these  three  elements  of  prosperity  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  employ  all  healthy  and  industrious 
men  on  work  that  would  leave  open  to  females 
many  avocations  from  which  they  are  debarred. 
That  subject  is  too  voluminous  for  discussion  in^ 
this  place,  but  it  is  one  to  which  we  will  revert 
•subsequently,  ^for  the  independence  of  females  ia 
general  society  hangs  upon  the  facilities  afforded 
them  of  earning,  by  honest  labour,  a  fair  liveli- 
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Wb  referred  in  our  last  number  to  the  then 
present  panic,  and  it  is  the  present  panic  still, 
deepened,  enlarged  and  extended  in  its  conse- 
quences. We  mentioned  the  state  of  business  as 
illustrative  of  our  opinions  on  the  currency  law  of 
1844,  which  is  defended  by  its  votaries  still,  after 
its  second  suspension.  The  poetic  idea  "  Twice 
he  slew  the  slain,"  may  be  realised  in  monetary 
and  prosaic  experience ;  unless  more  vigour  be  dis- 
played for  freedom  to  trade  in  money,  as  in 
money's  worth ;  than  has  been  hitherto  exhibited 
even  with  idlene?s  and  want,  ruins  and  wreck  on 
every  side,  famine  and  fever  closing  up  the 
prospect.  The  ministry  suspended  the  bill  with 
marked  reluctance,  and  they  will  maintain  its 
provisions  to  the  uttermost,  unless  they  learn  from 
the  public  and  their  representatives  that  this 
uttermost  is  past. 

The  present  panic  is  not  caused  entirely  by 
the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
materially  from  the  panic  of  1847.  At  that  time 
the  country  had  suffered  no  heavy  losses  out  of 
its  own  borders.  A  great  loss  o(  one  crop  in 
Ireland  had  occurred.  Similar  losses  were  inflicted 
upon  the  agriculture  of  England  and  Scotland ; 
similar  in  character  if  not  in  extent.  Famine  was 
in  the  land.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of  com 
had  to  be  imported  and  paid  ;  contemporaneously 
with  an  uncommon  expenditure  on  public  works 
at  home.  The  case  is  altogether  different  now. 
The  crop  at  home  is  a  full  average,  or  much  more 
than  an  average.  Our  losses,  and  even  stupid 
investments,  are  foreign  and  not  home  affairs. 
The  two  oases  are  entirely  distinct. 

They  are  distinct  in  their  causes,  but  identical 
in  their  results.  Euin  marked  the  one,  marks  the 
other,  with  an  appalling  boldness  of  hand — marks 
broad  and  deep. 

The  Bank  of  England  registered  the  progress  of 
the  panic  by  raising  its  minimum  rate  of  discount 
on  the  5th  ultimo  to  nine  per  cent.  That  was  the 
highest  rate  which  had  ever  previously  been  charged. 

te  9th  of  November  brought  a  higher  rate  still, 
Un  per  cent. ;  at  which  it  has  since  remained. 
The  Directors  of  the  Bank  celebrated  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  day  in  a  pecu- 
liarly unpleasant  manner.  To  themselves,  we 
believe  that  no  choice  was  left ;  and  they  were 
merely  logs  on  the  stream,  showing  the  strength 
of  the  current.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
covent  drifted  the  logs  into  a  very  agreeable 
profit. 

These  proceedings  were  insufficient  to  check  the 
demand  for  notes  at  the  Bank,  and  a  further 
rise  would  have  been  indecorous.  Upon  the  12th 
the  Government,  by  letter,  licensed  the  Bank 
Directors  to  overstep  the  Act  of  1844.  On  that 
day  they  suspended  the  Act  for  the  second  time  in 
its  history.     The  Bank  had  reduced  the  reserve  of 


notes  to  £957,700— a  smaller  sum  than  they  had 
ever  previously  held;  a  dangerous  sum,  whiok 
a  few  cheques  might  have  altogether  put  out  of 
existence. 

The  measure  has  not  been  merely  useful.  It 
was  absolutely  requisite.  Some  authorities  say 
that  the  Bank  Directors  did  .not  ask  for  it.  If 
they  made  no  inquiry  directly  on  the  subject, 
others  must  have  spoken  for  them.  They  were 
not  compelled  to  transgress  the  law  by  its  suspen- 
sion. They  had  obtained  permission ;  but  they 
were  not  ordered  to  use  this  permissou.  Tet  they 
did  immediately  use  it :  saved  thereby  the  credit 
of  several  gigantic  houses,  and  prevented  stoppages 
which  must  have  led  to  an  appalling  number  of 
smaller  suspensions. 

The  Ministry  deserve  no  credit  for  the  course 
adopted  by  them.  They  delayed  to  the  last, 
and  are  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of 
that  delay.  They  will  ask  a  bill  of  indemnity  for 
the  breach  of  the  law  which  has  occurred.  Their 
letter  was  issued  on  the  12th  ultimo,  and  it  was 
followed  immediately  by  the  convocation  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  third  instead  of  the  seventeenth  cur« 
rent ;  but  as  Parliament  would  not  have  assembled 
on  the  seventeenth,  and  was  never  meant  to  meet 
on  that  day,  the  session  was  really  advanced  by  six 
weeks.  Tbey  are  to  ask  indemnity  for  doing  too 
late  what  should  have  been  done  before  the  close  of 
October.  They  should  certainly  have  no  indemnity 
for  delaying  the  suspension  of  the  Act,  for  a  day 
after  the  directors  found  a  minimum  rate  of  ei^At 
per  cent,  requisite.  That  course  would  probably 
have  prevented  some  of  those  heavy  suspensions 
which  have  occurred,  and  have  scattered  more  dis- 
may and  wonder  than  we  remember  in  the  com- 
mercial history  of  this  country.  The  Banking 
stoppages  have  been  alone  sufficient  for  any  one 
crisis.  The  Liverpool  Borough  Bank  closed 
its  doors  with  liabilities  ot/aur  millions.  The  paid 
up  capital  of  one  million  is  supposed  to  be  greatly 
reduced;  but  no  doubt  was  ever  expressed 
respecting  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  creditors. 
The  suspension  of  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland 
followed,  and  its  liabilities  are  Jlce  and  a  half 
millions.  The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  followed 
quickly  with  liabilities  of  four  millions.  The 
fourth  is  the  Wolverhampton  and  Staffordshire 
Bank,  with  debts  of  one  million.  The  sixth, 
the  Northumberland  and  Durham  District  Bank- 
ing Company,  with  debts  for  more  than  three 
millions.  Sanderson  and  Company,  bill  brokers, 
of  London,  with  liabilities  for  more  than 
two  millions  may  be  reckoned  as  the 
seventh,  giving  &>  total  sum  of  twenty  millions 
locked  up  during  the  month  by  the  suspension  of 
banks.  The  ultimate  payment  of  that  money  is 
not  doubtful  in  the  case  of  the  joint  stock  banks ; 
but  very  great    energy  is   necessary  for    their 
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reriral ;  if  the  shareholdere  are  io  escape  a  loss  of 
capital,  wliich  in  the  two  Scotch  banks  is  very 
large — two  and  a  half  millions,  equal  nearlj  to  the 
paid  up  capital  of  all  the  London  joint  stock 
lianks.  These  catastrophes  have  been  attended 
bj  a  sefere  criticism  on  the  Western  and  City 
Banks  at  Glasgow.  They,  and  all  the  other  joint 
stock  banking  companies,  have  been  charged  with 
the  concession  of  extraordinary  facilities  to  ad?en- 
tnrcrs,  and  Tcry  remarkable  proofs  of  the  charge 
have  been  tendered.  These  ca'^es  are  very 
strange ;  yet  they  are  not  so  bad  ns  some  that 
have  become  public  property  in  connexion  with 
prifate  banking,  from  which  we  infer  that  the 
other  is  the  better  of  the  two,  and  certaiuly  is 
not  the  worse  system.  Glasgow,  daring  the  panic, 
has  lost  among  its  traders  quite  one  million  by 
bad  debts ;  but  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  appears 
to  hafe  had  little  or  uo  connexion  with  that  body, 
and  succumbed  for  a  time  before  a  run  for  gold, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  a  panic.  One  of  these 
Glasgow  banks  has  assets  equal  to  one  and  one- 
fourth  million,  and  the  other  to  one  and  three- 
fourth  millions  over  its  liabilities  ;  but  they  could 
not  be  turned  into  money  with  sufficient  rapidity. 
Their  suspension,  temporary,  as  we  hope  it  is, 
illustrates  the  statement  that  no  security  for  cir- 
culation can  maintain  a  bank  of  deposit  against  a 
run  by  its  customers,  either  from  necessity,  or 
from  timidity.  A  number  of  heavy  failures  had 
occurred  in  Glasgow.  They  had  injured  the 
confidence  felt  in  one  of  the  banks,  but  all  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  management  of  its  huge 
business  had  been  concluded,  when  the  stoppage 
of  a  very  large  mercantile  house  in  that  city,  with 
reiponsibilities  ascertained  since  to  exceed  two 
millions,  rendered  further  efforts  for  a  time  useless. 
It  has  been  ascertained  since  that  this  house  pur- 
poses to  pay  all  liabilities  with  interest ;  but  the 
shock  to  credit  cannot  be  easily  repaired.  If  we 
inclnde  this  large  sum,  the  mercantile  failures  of 
the  month,  inclusive  of  the  banking,  come  up  to 
twenty  millions,  one  half  of  which  will  be  lost. 
These  facts  describe  a  greater  pressure  than  has 
ever  been  known  in  the  country  for  a  sirgle  month. 

The  calamities  in  Glasgow  have  excited  con- 
siderable feeling  against  the  Government,  because 
it  is  said  that  no  assistance  could  be  obtained  on 
yalid  security  during  the  pressure  there,  although, 
when  a  similar  pressure  only  began  to  be  expe- 
rienced in  London,  the  Bank  Charter  Act  was 
immediately  suspended.  That  step  was,  in  the 
present  year,  as  well  as  in  1847,  deferred  until 
it  was  too  late  to  save  many  houses  from  ruin  ; 
and  the  partners  of  these  firms,  with  their  con- 
nexions, say  that  they  are  treated  injurionsl), 
because  relief  is  given  at  a  date  suitable  for  other 
people's  purposes,  although  it  was  refused  on  the 
day  required  by  them.  The  argument  would  not 
justify  the  G(\jreniment  in  doing  evil  for  ever, 
because  they  bad  done  so  for  a  time. 

We  notice  these  cases,  because  they  raise  the 
inquiries  whether  the  currency  law  fce  responsible 


for  these  mitforinnei  altogether;  or,  if  act  aKfa>- 
gether,  in  part,  and  bow  far  that  part  respndbi- 
lity extends?  We  have  no  hesitatioa  in  deayag 
that  the  oitire  Uame  of  these  miaforlenes  can  hs 
ascribed  truly  to  any  currmcj  system.  In  soras 
instances  the  parties  had  munifactnred  and  sold 
goods  at  a  loss  for  a  long  time,  l^iat  praetioe 
admits  of  only  one  end,  and  it  came  to  pass.  In 
others,  overpowering  losses  had  been  sustained  in 
the  United  States,  and  no  imaginable  currency  lav 
can  prevent  the  natural  consequence  in  these  in- 
stances. A  third  class,  and  the  more  importast 
of  the  three,  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  eurreney 
law,  because  the  parties  had  property  suffideat, 
and  more  than  sufficient,  to  discharge  their  liabili- 
ties, but  could  not  render  it  available  for  that 
purpose. 

No  subject  has  been  discussed  more  assiduo«jaly 
or  more  keenly  during  the  month  than  the  cunencj, 
but  because  it  has  been  so  frequently  talked  aod 
written  over,  we  do  not  observe  that  any  discovery 
has  been  made.  The  Act,  it  is  said,  should  not  be 
altered,  because  the  Parliament  are  not  entitled  to 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  cheap. 
Did  the  Parliament  of  1844  have  any  right  to 
interfere  by  making  money  dearer  f  Either  Par- 
liament correctly  interfered  in  that  and  previoos 
years,  or  injudieiouslyintermeddled.  It  did  interfeie, 
and  it  did  meddle.  That  at  least  is  certain.  If 
it  had  no  right  to  do  anything  then,  as  it  did 
something  without  a  right,  it  has  now  the  right  to 
come  and  rightly  undo  what  was  then  unrighte- 
ously done.  If  it  was  entitled  to  accomplish  what 
was  effected  in  1844^  it  is  entitled  to  do  what  may 
aeem  to  be  right  in  1857.  The  argument  on  that 
pointy  at  least,  is  worthless. 

Next,  the  condition  of  the  United  States  is 
quoted  in  evidence  that  an  unlimited  issoe  of 
paper  money  would  not  save  us  from  trouUe. 
Nobody  dreams  such  dreams,  purely.  Toil  and 
trouble  are  heritages  entailed  irrevocably  on 
humanity,  and  we  must  bear  our  share  of  them. 
But  tb.e  United  States  do  not  always  circulate 
paper  money.  They  circulate  paper  promises, 
which  are  much  easier  made  than  paper  money. 
Money  must  either  be  in  itself  value,  or  it  mast 
represent  value.  A  paper  currency  ia  of  no  i# 
trinsic,  and  often  of  no  representative,  value. 
As  we  do  not  advocate  the  repetition  of  the  Utter 
error,  the  difficulties  of  the  Union  furnish  no 
illustration  against  or  for  our  views. 

A  relaxation  of  the  present  currency  law  is 
sure,  it  is  said,  to  inundate  this  country  with 
cheap  money.  A  great  calamity,  assuredly,  pre- 
vented, however,  by  a  law,  from  which  we  gather 
that,  if  legislators  may  not  interfere  to  make 
money  cheap ;  they  may,  by  simply  maintainiag  a 
law,  interfere  to  keep  it  dear,  and  not  dear  only, 
but  scarce  also.  The  terms  currency  and  money 
are  not  always  considered  interchangeable ;  but  we 
have  used  both,  in  tbb  instance,  to  express  the 
same  thing.  f     no 

A  cheap  currency^6^^ubt'byM,  more  ii^unous 
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to  a  couairy  than  cheap  con,  cotton,  or  any  other 
arUele  in  general  eonsnmption — cheap  and  useless 
wonM  be  dear ;  but  cheap  and  good  is  the  nation's 
want.  By  the  present  law  a  part  of  our  currency 
is  based  upon  national  securities ;  a  part  upon 
gold,  and  a  portion  upon  general  repute.  Private 
and  joint  stock  bankers  were  allowed  by  the  Act  of 
18i4,  to  continue  their  aTcrage  circulation  to  that 
date,  with  no  other  security  for  its  validity  than 
their  general  repute  for  wealth.  The  Bank  of 
England  issued  notes  to  the  value  of  fourteen 
millions  on  national  securities ;  and  that  appeared 
to  be  the  smallest  sum  which  had  been  at  any 
time  previously  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  The 
remainder  of  tlie  circulation  is  based  on  gold,  and 
BO  notes  beyond  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the 
hands  of  bankers,  can  be  circulated  legally.  That 
is  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  it  leaves  our 
currency  liable  to  the  action  of  every  foreign 
state;  for  it  is  based  upon  one  description  of 
jnoperty,  limited  in  quantity  and  required  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Let  us  only  have  a  cheap  currency,  based  upon 
onr  own  property,  perfectly  secured  by  the  property 
of  the  country,  payable  in  silver  or  gold,  and  it 
will  be  convertible,  because  nobody  will  ever  seek 
its  conversion ;  while,  at  present,  the  currency  is 
inconvertible,  when  people  sometimes  want  their 
money.     We  have  lamentable   evidence  •of  this 
theory  in  Glasgow  at  this  day.     No  notes  are 
more  certain  of  being  paid  in  full  than  those  of 
the  City  of  Ghisgow  Bank,  and  the  Western  Bank 
of  SooUand,  and  yet  a  run  closed  their  doors  for  a 
time.     A  similar  run  was  made  upon  the  National 
Security  Savings'  Bank,  because  it  was  believed 
that  part  of  its  funds  were  in  one  of  the  suspended 
banks.     The  directors  published  a  note   of  the 
disposal    of   their    capital.      They    stated    that 
excepting  one  per  cent,  of  the  gross   amount, 
nearly  a  million,  it  was  already  vested  in  national 
seonriiies.     The  run  ceased.     If  the  public  had 
known  that  for  every  note  circulated  the  Grovern- 
ment  had  a  corresponding  sum  of  national  securi- 
ties mortgaged  for  its  redemption,  very  little  gold 
would  have  been  required  in  exchange  for  notes. 
A  run  never  would  have  taken  place.     We  do  not 
^opose,  therefore,  a  currency  based  upon  nothing, 
or  only  upon  credit.     We  have  no  objections  to 
urge  against  the  demand,  if  it  should  be  made, 
for  a  deposit  of  government   securities   opposite 
the  entire  circulation  of  the   country ;   but  with 
that  exception,  we  should  have  perfectly  free  trade 
in  cunency. 

The  objection  that  the  country  would  be  flooded 
with  paper,  and  expand  into  a  bubble ;  to  colkpse 
into  min,  under  the  powerful  influence  of  cheap 
money*  is  untenable,  for  we  cannot  see  that  a 
banker  would  be  less  careful  in  giving  his  cus- 
tomers notes,  founded  upon  property,  than  he  is 
now  in  giving  them,  when,  to  the  extent  of  three- 
fourths  ;  they  are  founded  upon  reputation.  This 
circulation  would  not  be  local,  but  it  would  be 
nationaL    People  would  h>ok  not  to  the  name  of 


the  Bank,  but  to  the  stamp  of  the  Government. 
It  would  be  above  and  clear  of  any  panic,  except 
one  that  might  shake  the  State,  compress  consols 
into  waste  paper,  overthrow  all  our  institutions, 
submerge  the  Crown,  and  threaten  destruction  to 
every  interest.  In  that  case,  the  public  would  bo 
ruined  at  any  rate,  and  any  little  addition  that 
might  accrue  from  the  state  of  the  currency  could 
be  of  small  consequence. 

The  friends  of  the  recent  law  insist  that  we  must 
keep  a  stock  of  gold  to  regulate  our  foreign  ex- 
changes. Under  all  circumstances,  gold  will  cou- 
tinne  to  form  a  considerable  part  of  our  currency. 
Many  persons  like  its  glitter  and  its  ring.  It 
conveys  to  them  an  idea  of  respectability,  and  it  is 
a  harmless  idea,  which  they  may  be  allowed  to 
indulge  ;  but  if  gold  be  wanted  to  adjust  foreign 
exchanges,  let  those  who  put  them  out  of  order 
pay  for  the  cost.  Persons  who  are  not  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  do  not  pay  the  freight  of  foreign 
goods,  or  the  postage  on  foreign  letters,  and  they 
should  not  be  charged  with  the  expense  of  remit- 
tances to  foreign  creditors. 

Many  means  of  adjusting  the  gold  difficulties 
exist.  One  of  the  most  obvious  is  the  employment 
of  gold  now  in  circulation  for  that  purpose.  A  dis- 
placement of  that  gold  would  occur  by  an  expan- 
sion of  the  paper  circulation ;  and  as  we  are  told 
that  usually  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favour ; 
usually,  therefore,  the  world  at  large  cannot  bo 
our  creditors,  but  must  be  our  debtors ;  and  that 
would  be  always  true,  except  for  the  habit  of 
investing  largely  in  foreign  states,  which  has 
cost  something  like  fifty  millions  to  the  country, 
in  the  United  Sates  at  present,  a  habit  for  which 
this  nation  is  not  bound  to  afo'-d  facilities.  The 
French  Government  have  found  the  means  of  pay- 
ing for  gold,  when  they  wanted  additions  to  their 
stock ;  and  we  should  not  be  unwilling  to  follow  a 
good  example. 

The  Government  will  not,  however,  we  hear, 
enter  upon  these  questions.  They  want  simplicity, 
and  it  may  be  found  by  them  without,  in  reality, 
repudiating  the  principles  of  18i4.  At  that  time 
a  circulation  of  fourteen  millions  was  conceded  to 
the  Bank  of  England  upon  the  guarantee  of  national 
securities,  because  that  seemed  to  be  the  mini- 
mum quantity  of  notes  that  the  public  had  main- 
tained in  circulation  for  a  very  considerable  period. 
Therefore,  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  never 
require  a  smaller  quantity.  It  would  be  equita- 
ble, on  the  principles  of  1844,  to  add  to  this  sum 
upon  the  same  security,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  trade  since  that  year. 
The  intention  of  perpetuaUy  standing  by  fourteen 
mUlions,  even  if  business  and  population  were 
trebled,  conld  never  have  been  entertained  by  tho 
most  devoted  friend  of  this  aot  and  of  its  policy. 

The  Ministry  can  hardly  propose  the  restitution 
of  the  Act  in  its  integrity.  Tlley  will  move  the 
present  minimum  a  little  higher  than  fourteeu  raif- 
lions.  Some  persous  say  that  twenty  millions  ia 
to  be  the  fixed  is^ue  of  tho  Bank.     As  matters 
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lUnd,  the  Aoi  might  as  profitablj  be  repealed  as 
left  to  starre  upon  the  margin.  Therefore,  if  all 
parties  be  satisfied  with  twenty  miUions,  let  that 
be  tried.  Bad  in  principle,  it  maj  work  well,  like 
other  loose  evils  la  practice.  The  extra  six  mil- 
lions, according  to  the  friends  of  the  Act,  are  only 
to  be  doled  oat  in  return  for  an  advance  of 
interest.  Two  millions  for  each  one  per  cent, 
extra  over  five  per  cent,  will  give  together  a  cir- 
culation of  twenty  millions,  and  a  discount  of 
eight  per  cent.  As  these  parties  do  not  so 
much  care  for  buUion  as  for  a  high  rate 
of  interest,  this  scheme  would  suit  them — 
not  better,  but  not  worse  than  the  present.  A 
reasonable  outrider  to  this  condition  wonld  place 
matters  quite  square ;  for  it  it  were  enacted,  that 
the  Bank,  whenever  it  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
two  millions  of  circulation  extra,  and  be  consoled 
with  one  per  cent,  of  increased  discount,  should 
be  obliged  to  offer  five  per  cent,  for  two  million's 
deposited  in  gold,  to  remain  in  gold,  for  three 
months  certain  by  a  beautiful  system  of  balancing, 
and  oar  constitution  favours  balances,  the  whole 
fabric  would  be  kept  steady.  Abundance  of  gold 
would  be  obtained  by  this  simple  arrangement; 
and  being  once  got,  it  would  not  be  sent  out  of  the 
country  for  three  months.  The  cost  to  the  Bank 
could  only  be  £25,000  on  the  lot,  something 
smaller  than  five  per  cent,  on  what  the  nation  pays 
by  the  present  mode  of  arresting  gold. 

The  country  need  not  place  the  slightest  confi- 
dence in  the  expectation  that  the  Government  will 
deal  satisfactorily  with'^^the  subject,  unless  they  be 
compelled  from  behind  or  beneath.  Some  local 
irritation  exists  in  Scotland  on  our  local  treatment. 
An  idea  prevails  that  soniething  might  have  been 
attempted  to  relieve  the  City  and  Western  Banks 
of  Scotland,  in  Glasgow.  They  are  not  com- 
panies formed  with  a  defective  capital.  The 
paid-up  money  of  the  shareholders  of  the  City  is 
one  million  sterling,  and  of  the  Western,  one  and 
a- half  million.  Their  united  capital  absolutely 
employed  in  their  business  was  two  and  a  half 
millions,  or  within  a  trifle  of  the  money  paid-up 
by  the  shareholders  of  all  the  London  Joint  Stock 
Banks,  except  the  Bank  of  England.  Tho  in- 
debtedness of  the  two  suspended  Scotch  banks  is 
/#«  millions.  Their  paid  capital  is,  therefore, 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  their  liabilities.  The  paid 
capital  of  the  London  Joint  Stock  banks  is  not 
equal  to  one-ietUh  of  their  liabilities.  The 
shareholders  of  the  London  Joint  Stock  banks  are 
able,  doubtless,  to  discharge  all  their  liabilities  ; 
but  not  more  likely  to  do  that  than  the  share- 
holders of  the  City  and  Western  banks,  whose 
private  property  is  quite  equal  to  the  liabilities  of 
the  respective  banks,  if  these  concerns  were  not 
worth  a  halfpenny,  instead  of  having  apparent 
assets  for  three  millions  between  them  above  their 
debts. 

The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  we  are  told,  paid 
out  half  a  million  in  gold  before  its  suspension ; 
or  considerably  more  than  all  its  circulation.     If 


the  Bank  of  England  had  been  aubjeoted  to  a 
proportionate  pressure  it  must  have  collapsed  long 
before  the  City  Bank.  The  sum  named  is  fifty 
per  cent,  over  the  circulation  of  the  City  BanL 
Could  the  Bank  of  Enghind  have  paid  fifty  per 
cent,  over  its  circulation — or  even  fifty  per  cent 
of  its  circulation,  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  ite  notes 
issued  above  its  fixed  circulation?  Published 
figures  answer  all  these  questions  in  the  negative. 

Not  only,  however,  were  these  banks  unaUe  to 
obtain  assistance  ;  but  their  management  was 
assailed  in  terms  the  most  vituperative.  One  of 
them  apparently  made  injudicious  advances  and 
discounts  to  local  parties,  in  extraordinary  sums, 
and  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  healthy  trade  It 
is  hard  that  this  money  should  be  lost  to  the  share- 
holders, although  their  high  profits  for  many  years 
afford  some  consolation ;  but  we  do  not  know  that 
eren  this  droumstance  warrants  leading  joumab 
in  applying  the  term  **  upstarts**  to  the  managemelik 
of  these  banks.  The  writer  of  these  articlts  a 
said  to  have  much  influence  in  monetary  and 
political  circles,  and  |to  be  one  of  a  family  ac- 
quainted with  upstarts,  although  we  dislike  to  use 
the  term.  He  has  made  several  obvious  blunders  in 
confusing  family  names ;  and  supposing  thst  there 
can  be  in  Scotland  only  one  family  of  one  iiame — 
a  sin  that  can  hardly  be  forgiven  here  where  a 
very  different  state  of  things  exists ;  but  he  must 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  that  one 
manager  to  whom  he  refers  has  Uvcd  in  that  capacity 
for  eighteen  years;  while  the  manager  of  th 
City  Bank  made  no  extraordinary  losses,  and  faa^ 
occupied  that  position  for  nearly  twenty  years 
earning,  as  he  lived,  the  good  will  and  the  kindly 
feeling,  we  believe,  of  all  whom  he  met  in  tbe  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duties. 

The  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  was 
done  to  save  Liverpool,  London,  and  Ameriean 
interests.  The  difficulties  experienced  in  Scotland 
made  little  impression  on  the  Ministry — that  b 
the  idea  prevalent  here,  and  it  sours  many  tempers, 
and  would  have  been  useful  to  the  Scottish  Rights 
Association,  if  it  had  been  in  a  state  of  vitality  at 
the  commencement  of  this  winter.  The  best  enre 
for  all  grievances  involves  their  prevention  subse- 
quently. If  any  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the 
fixed  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  we 
shall  be  justified  in  expecting  a  similar  addition 
to  that  of  the  Scotch  banks,  not  of  course  in 
amount,  but  in  proportion  to  their  drculation 
nnder  the  act.  If  the  Scotch  representatives 
cannot  accomplish  that  object,  they  are  unworthy 
of  their  seats.  Even  with  his  large  majority,  and 
with  opponents  almost  impossible,  as  his  suceessors, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  would  not  cheeifolly  lose 
tbe  support  of  the  Scotch  members.  They  are 
not  a  numerous  body — not  so  numerous  as  tiiey 
should  be  by[fifty  per  cent. — but  they  are  compact, 
and  generally  sturdy  supporters  of  the  Premier,  to 
whom  he  will  yield  this  point. 

The   currency  questions  are  neither  ao  light 
reading  nor  writing  as  to  tempt  us  into  their 
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diseossioD,  except  for  their  essential  importance. 
The  industrial  homes  of  this  land  are  made  the 
sports  and  tojs  of  capitalists;  and  not  eren  a 
a  large  number  of  capitalists,  bnt  a  knot  of 
millionaires.  An  operation  bj  a  few  gentlemen 
casts  thousands  into  misery,  and  tens  of  thousands 
out  of  work.  Not  one  town  in  the  three  king- 
doms, exists  now  without  its  long  list  of  the 
unemployed.  The  unemployed — statesmen  know 
only  the  bright  side  of  its  meaning.  They  are 
often  nnemployed,  but  they  do  not  go  without 
dinner  and  wine  because  they  are  discharged 
and  paid  off.  They  do  not  know— what  may 
be  seen  in  maay  homes  of  any  manufacturing 
town  this  eTcning —- little  children  looking  be- 
seechingly into  their  father  or  their  mother's  face 
for  a  Tery  little  bread,  and  they  hare  none  to  gi^e. 
They  do  not  know  how  people,  who  have  honest 
pride  within  their  hearts,  cannot  think  of  asking 
any  help,  eyen  from  neighbours,  and  much  less 
from  the  parish,  and  stride  to  look  happy  in 
hanger,  sheer,  downright  want.  They  can  tell 
nothing  of  the  sorrow  wherewithal  thrifty  matrons, 
who  neyer  had  more  than  a  few  shillings  weekly 
to  save  from,  carry  away  some  little  remnant  of 
the  past — a  memorial  of  the  beloTed — a  trinket  of 
the  dead — to  buy  meat  for  the  living.  They  have 
oeier  thought  how,  in  a  crisis,  footsteps  bend 
towards  the  pawnbroker's,  who  never  turned  into 
fliat  door  before;  and  when  the  ice  has 
been  fairly  broken,  the  practice  does  not 
•eem  so  deplorable.  They  have  never  dreamed 
how  all  this  want  creeps  in  between  the 
home  affections,  and  plants  in  the  infant  mind  a 
thought — a  puny  little  thought ;  that  its  parents 
are  not  good  and  loving  parents.  Or  they  would 
bring  it  bread  enough — surely  bread  enough — and 
its  father  would  buy  a  little  biscuit  as  he  was  wont 
to  buy,  and  give  it  just  such  a  small  hoop,  as  other 
children  drive  before  them — for  the  young  thing 
icnows  not  how  that  heart  may«be  beating  dull, 
and  slow,  almost  as  if  it  would  stand  still  and  stop 
for  ever,  because  there  is  no  work — no  work  for 
the  skilled  hand,  or  the  strong  arm — and  no  wages; 
but  the  little  thought  grows  up  to  be  a  dark  shade — 
between  hearts,  if  the  sorrow  and  the  suffering 
iast  long.  Rich  men  and  statesmen,  who  have 
never  made  the  multitude  their  study,  not  in  books 
but  in  their  homes,  could  not  think  what  they 
have  never  seen  of  evil  arising  out  of  these  calami- 
ties, springing  like  the  gourd  for  swiftness,  bitter 
as  the  wormwood,  like  the  hemlock  poisoning  the 
springs  of  life. 

This  next  session  of  Parliament  will  produce 
some  very  fair  speeches  on  education — but  we  do 
not  know  a  member  likely  to  tell  the  truth  that 
this  crisis  has  put  back  the  education  of  many 
young  children  for  six  months,  Many  artisans 
earn  only  15s.  to  20s.  weekly,  and  many  earn  less 
in  ordinary  times.  There  cannot  be  much  saving 
from  that,  even  in  a  very  small  family;^  and  when 
it  ceases  the  family  must  run  into  debt.  When  it 
recommences  the  debt  has  to  be  paid,  and  it  will 


take  five  weeks  of  2s.  weekly  to  repay  the  10s. 
that  bought  bare  food  in  one  idle  week.  What 
then  if  there  were  ten  idle  weeks  ?  What,  but  a 
twelvemonth  passed  in  paying  debts,  working  and 
paying,  paying  and  working  P  Nothing  can  be 
done  for  the  school  that  year.  It  is  not  the  fee 
although  that  were  nothing;  it  is  the  small 
garments  that  cost  little^ — but  the  little  is  more 
than  the  famUy  can  pay. 

The  present  crisis  has  been  peculiarly  unhappy 
in  Scotland,  from  the  great  number  of  young 
females  who  have  been  deprived  of  employment  by 
thp  failure  of  a  single  gigantic  house.  Such  is 
the  tendency  of  monopolies  and  of  our  times.  A 
banking  monopoly  produces  gigantic  manufacturing 
firms,  because,  of  course,  it  secures  a  paucity 
of  banks,  whose  directors  prefer  the  accounts  of 
their  acquaintances  and  friends,  or  large  to  small 
accounts.  If  thb  particular  trade  had  been 
divided,  as  it  might  have  been  very  well  among 
forty  manufacturers,  they  would  not  all  have  failed 
at  this  juncture;  and  the  deplorable  thought 
woidd  have  been  spared  to  many  minds  that 
through  no  fault  of  their  own ;  for  no  reason  that 
they  could  control,  several  thousands  of  young 
females  are  deprived  of  bread,  because  they  are 
left  destitute  of  work,  and  exposed  to  all  those 
temptations  that  assail  extreme  poverty. 

The  conviction  that  we  can  never  have  a  hope 
of  steady  trading  under  the  present  currency  laws 
— a  conviction  founded  on  the  experience  of  past 
years — compels  us  to  urge  a  change  in  them  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  have  been  allowed  no  vote 
in  their  construction.  Their  friends  say  that 
other  plans  would  work  worse.  Worse ! — nay, 
and  how  much  worse  could  any  other  plan  work  P 
Let  us  only  try  other  schemes  in  the  happy  belief 
that  we  can  scarcely  go  farther  to  fare  worse. 

Once  a  long  number  of  years  now  bye-gone, 
urged,  by  our  greatest  author  of  the  last  generation, 
who,  although  his  politics  were  those  of  a  haughty 
school,  loved  intensely  the  homes  of  his  country — 
the  people  defeated  one  attack  upon  the  currency 
then  existing  here.  They  can  succeed  now,  if  they 
insbt  upon  an  effective  change  in  that  suspended 
thing  which  has  been  twice  disgraced,  and  should 
live  no  longer. 

That  work  requires  to  be  commenced  and 
concluded  this  month — begun  and  finished,  before 
those  winter  holidays  that  will  be  so  dark  and  fuU 
of  gloom  at  many  hearths.  And  it  can  be  done, 
well  done,  if  the  members  of  municipalities,  and 
the  fathers  of  our  villages,  and  leading  men  in 
parishes,  will,  for  once  again,  as  they  have  done 
before,  assume  the  slight  labour  of  preparing 
memorials  to  their  representatives,  or  petitions  to 
Parliament,  against  the  Ministerial  measure,  if  it 
falls  short — as  we  expect  it  will  fall — of  the 
expansion  and  the  security  that  the  people  are  en- 
titled to  expect. 

The  working  men  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  looked  forward  to  a  winter  less 
severe  on  them  than  those  that  they  have  passed 
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reoaailjr.  God  made  his  summer's  sau  to 
sbino  warmlj  oa  our  fields.  T!i3  crupj  bent 
with  their  o^fa  weight.  Peace  was  takeu  away, 
but  plenty  was  promised.  And  now  this  man- 
mftde  cloud ;  in  a  great  roeasare  this  law-made 
doud,  pours  down  its  torrents  of  wrath,  and  hopes 
are  bleak,  and  homes  are  desolate.  The  disap- 
pointment has  been  met  calmly  and  courageously. 
Two  places  alone^Lurgan  in  Ireland,  and  Not- 
tingham, in  England,  hare  evinced  a  riotous  spirit. 
There  wiXi  be  no  riots.  The  richest  need  not  fear 
here  for  their  greatest  or  their  smallest  No 
offensiTe  proceediugs  will  shake  the  weakest 
nerves  of  the  oldest  lady  in  the  land.  As  a  rale, 
nothing  of  that  kind  will  occur.     Not  less,  how- 


ever, do  we  ask  for  a  quiet  demeanour,  tbe 
redress  that  streagtU  might  take.  Not  less  suc- 
cessfully, surely,  should  we  plead  in  peace,  and 
law,  and  order,  for  the  reform  that  mutinies  and 
yiolences  might  bring,  wrecking  their  good  to  os 
in  their  heavy  price  as  they  came. 

And  if  the  middle  classes  cannot  or  will  not  now 
assist  themselves  and  the  unenfranchised  in  fte 
removal  of  those  evils  that  destroy  profits  and 
wages-rHsannot  guide  and  lead  to  success  on  this 
practical  question — ^they  will  not  complain  of  tiie 
impatience  that  says  we  have  waited  long,  wanting 
often,  and  we  must  wait  no  longer  for  those  great 
changes  that  will  work— not  for  the  destruction, 
but  for  the  preservation  of  property. 


STORIES    0;P    THE     INDIAN     MUTINY. 


Thb  dark  history  of  1857  in  India  cast  shadows 
before  it.  The  infatuation  and  treachery  of 
tbe  Bengalese  sepoys  were  foreseen  by  some 
statesmen,  and  by  many  who  made  no  claim 
to  the  title.  Still,  the  Anglo-Indians  lived 
in  security,  as  those  races  live  who  haye  built 
dwellings,  and  chosen  fields  upon  the  crust  of 
a  volcano.  Tbe  Goremment  entertained  the 
same  feeling  of  insane  security,  and  although 
they  had  been  repeatedly  warned  by  occur- 
rences rather  than  opinions,  yet  they  made 
no  preparations  for  the  storm  until  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  telegraphed  to  Calcutta  from 
Lucknow,  in  the  month  of  April,  for  unlimited 
powers.  The  request  was  conceded,  and  the 
Council  began  to  consider  the  use  that  they  had 
made  of  their  own  powers. 

The  first  serious  act  of  mutiny  occurred  at 
Lucknow  j  but  that  was  suppressed  by  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence.  The  real  origin  and  root  of 
the  contest  was  at  Meerut.  This  station  is 
not  more  than  forty  miles  from  Delhi.  It 
occupies  a  larger  space  of  ground,  and  as  the 
European  soldiers  were  placed  at  distances  of 
five  to  six  miles  from  the  sepoys,  they  were 
almost  powerless  to  prerent  the  reyolt.  The 
arrangements  were  extremely  bad,  but,  like 
many  others,  they  were  made  without  any 
provision  for  contingencies  that  might  have 
been  considered  possible. 

The  cartridges  formed  the  ostensible  cause 
of  quarrel  at  Meerut.  The  3rd  Native  Cavalry 
refused  to  use  those  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  were,  on  the  6th  of  May,  offered 
old  cartridges  on  parade,  and  refused  to  take 
them.  Eighty-five  of  that  cavalry  corps  were 
immediately  apprehended,  and  on  the  9th  of 
May  they  were  condemned,  some  to  six,  but 
the  majority  to  ten  years*  imprisonment — 
ironed,  and  marched  to  the  gaols.     This  event 


occurred  on  a  Saturday.  (Jeneral  Hewitt,  who 
commanded  the  forces  at  the  Meerut  station 
expected,  by  this  determination,  to  crash  the  . 
mutinous  spirit  out  of  his  corps.  He  might 
have  been  more  successful  if  he  bad  marched 
the  men  to  a  distant  gaol  ;  bat  no  other 
occurrence  stirred  the  fears  of  the  Europeans  at 
Meerut  until  the  next  evening,  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  May.  That  was  a  Sunday,  and 
they  collected  to  evening  service  as  usual  in  the 
station.  The  sepoys  chose  that  hour  for  their 
mutiny.  They  began  by  forcing  the  gaol, 
releasing  their  conurades  of  the  3rd  Cavalry, 
and  along  with  them,  1,300  of  the  felons  con- 
fined in  the  prison. 

These  criminals  were  the  worst  portion  of  the 
people,  the  dregs  of  an  immoral  population; 
and  those  who  m^y  reconstruct  the  social  system 
of  India  should  dispose  of  its  criminals  in  a 
manner  widely  different  from  that  formerly 
pursued.  Banishment  should,  and  would  long 
ago  have  been  introduced  more  generally 
among  Indian  punishments,  except  from  the 
insane  respect  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government 
for  caste  and  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The 
feelings  of  honest  people  should  be  respected 
in  all  honest  things,  but  the  feelings  of  felons 
are  not  easily  injured.  The  safety  of  the  com- 
munity is  the  first  feeling  to  be  r^;arded  in 
dealing  with  them.  They  were  stored  up  in 
great  strength  at  all  the  Indian  stations,  like 
magazines  of  murderers,  ready  to  the  day  of 
the  first  insurrection.  It  came,  and  with  it, 
cruelties,  most  horrible  and  ingenious — of  which 
no  doubt;  these  criminals  were  the  chief  doers. 

The  ordinary  quiet  of  that  Sabbath  evening 
at  Meerut  was  harshly  and  suddenly  broken  by 
the  yells  of  the  mutineers ;  and  the  flailing  dark- 
ness grew  thick  with  the  smoke  of  the  burning 
bung^ows,    until    the   flames^  bursting  ont^ 
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lighted  with  their  layage  glare  the  butcheries 
and  pt^andering  of  thoee  Europeans  who  lired 
near  the  natire  lines  and  were  defenceless,  while 
a  strong  European  force  was  within  hearing  and 
sight  of  this  (udamit^  in  their  ordinary  canton- 
ments. 

When  the  11th  {Satire  Infantry  collected  to 
join  their  comrades  in  the  miHiny,  they  were 
addressed  by  their  chief,  Colonel  Finnis — a 
brother  of  the  late  Lord  filayor  of  London — who 
had  served  many  years  in  the  Indian  army,  and 
supposed  that  he  could  exercise  sufficient  in- 
fluence orer  his  own  men  to  restrain  them  from 
rerolt ;  but  he  was  shot  dead  while  talking 
with  them,  by  the  men  of  the  20th  Native 
raiment.  He  was  the  only  officer  of  the  11th 
who  was  kiUed  at  Meerut.  Two  officers  of  the 
20th  Native  Infantry  and  three  officers  of  the 
3rd  Native  Cavalry  were  also  killed  in  the 
mutiny ;  but  the  officers  suffered  less,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  than  the  civilians — 
and  especially  than  the  females  and  children. 
Families  found  their  bungalows  blazing  around 
them  as  the  first  intimation  of  danger.  Ser- 
geant Law  lived  in  a  house  beyond  the  canton- 
ments, with  his  wife  and  six  children.  He  was 
brutally  murdered,  with  three  of  his  children. 
His  wife  and  three  children  were  found  alive, 
but  frightfully  mangled — the  first  of  those  who 
suffer^  in  this  cruel  war  of  men  against  babes 
and  infancy.  The  ladies  found  in  their  homes 
without  any  protection  were  pitilessly  slain. 
One  lady  was  savagely  mutilated  in  her  garden, 
by  which  she  had  endeavoured  to  escape.  The 
elothes  of  another  were  kindled  before  her 
murder  was  completed.  The  prisoners  who 
had  been  released,  and  the  mob  of  the  city, 
committed  those  excesses  which  were  so  abso- 
lutely £ree  from  cause  or  from  excuse.  The 
entire  property  of  the  Europeans  near  the  native 
lines  perished  in  flames  or  in  plunder;  and 
although  nights  of  greater  horrors  were  destined 
to  occur  in  other  stations  of  India,  yet  none 
had  equalled  that  of  Meerut  for  fifty  years. 

Even  there,  however,  some  redeeming  points 
in  the  native  character  appeared.  The  ayahs, 
or  native  nurses,  protected  and  saved  nearly 
all  the  young  children.  The  native  servants 
were  generally  faithful  to  their  employers,  and 
endeavoured  to  aid  them  in  saving  both  their 
lives  and  their  property.  The  men  of  a  native 
cavalry  regiment  protected  the  bungalow  and 
family  of  one  of  their  officers,  whom  they  seem 
to  have  respected :  and  escorted  his  wife  into 
the  European  lines. 

A  pleasing  instance  of  native  fidelity  oo- 
oorred  to  the  late  Mr.  Qreathead  and  his 
fiunily.  That  gentleman  was  Commissioner  of 
Meerut.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
trict, and  yet  he  had,  res^ting  the  safety  of 
the  Europeans,  felt  no  misgivings ;  or  they  were 
not  of  a  diaracter  that  led  him  to  take  unusual 


measures  for  the  safety  of  his  family.  He  was 
at  home  with  them  on  that  Sunday  evening 
when  the  mutiny  broke  out.  The  fires  that 
blazed  through  the  darkness  around,  and  made 
it  light  as  day,  first  informed  him  and  them 
of  the  revolt.  They  were  unable  to  escape,  for 
fire  was  circling  them  round  and  round.  The 
mob  of  the  mutineers  attempted  to  force  an 
entrance  to  their  place,  but  they  were  saved 
by  the  address  and  tact  of  their  ayah,  the  chil- 
dren's native  nurse. 

The  delay  in  marching  the  European  soldiers 
to  the  native  lines  occurred  partly  from  their 
distance  and  partly  from  the  danger  to  which 
their  own  lines  were  exposed.  At  last,  detach- 
ments of  the  60th  Rifles,  the  Carabineers,  and 
the  Horse  Artillery  arrived  on  the  ground  near 
the  burned  bungalows  ;  but  the  sepoys  had 
done  their  work.  A  few  shots  were  exchanged 
between  them  and  the  sepoys  ;  the  latter  retired 
— the  cavalry  pursued  them  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  the  night  was  dark,  and  the  fugi- 
tives marched  on  to  Delhi  without  much  moles- 
tation. A  loss  of  150  to  200  men  may  have 
been  sustained  in  the  early  part  of  their  flight ; 
but  with  that  the  vengeance  of  the  Europeans 
in  Meerut  was  appeased,  and  they  returned* 

The  feeble  efforts  to  destroy  the  mutineers  on 
the  first  night  of  the  mutiny  originated  partly 
in  the  hour  of  darkness  fitly  selected  for  their 
dark  deeds,  partly  from  the  sudden  appearance 
of  this  outburst,  but  chiefly  because  the  sol- 
diers were  required  to  check  the  rabble  of 
Meerut.  In  mutinies  subsequently  the  officers 
expected  the  crime,  and  had  adopted  some  plan 
of  operation.  In  Meerut  the  trial  came,  in  the 
words  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier,  like  a  flash 
of  lightning.  If  General  Hewitt  had  ordered  the 
eighty-five  mutineers  to  be  shot,  he  might  have 
brought  the  revolt  forward  by  a  day,  yet  he 
could  not  have  prevented  it,  for  the  plot  was 
carefully  prepared,  and  the  mutineers  never 
doubted  the  reception  that  they  would  meet 
from  the  native  regiments  in  Delhi. 

If  the  position  of  Meerut  was  bad,  that  of 
Delhi  was  inexcusable.  No  person  endowed 
with  the  average  share  of  intellect  necessary  to 
conduct  the  common  affairs  of  life,  would  have 
considered  the  largest  magazine  of  military 
stores  in  the  north  western  provinces  of  India 
safe  in  a  city  with  140,000  inhabitants,  among 
whom  hostile  feelings  to  British  rule  had  always 
prevailed,  without  a  European  guard.  If  Delhi 
be  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  it  should  not  have 
been  employed  as  a  military  arsenal :  it  should 
not  have  been  carefully  fortified ;  and  the  vast 
parks  of  artillery,  the  almost  inexhaustible 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  the  shells  and  shot  in-  ' 
numerable,  should  might  have  been  stored  at 
Meerut. 

The  mutinous  regiments  reached  Delhi  on 
Monday,  the  11th  ^{^|^^  ^  Information    had 
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been  prenooBlj  reoeired  of  their  approtoh  bj 
Brigadier  QraveSy  who  held  the  command, 
whioh  did  not  inolade  a  single  British  soldier, 
except  the  officers  of  three  natiye  regiments  and 
a  few  men  employed  at  the  magazine.  He 
paraded  the  regiments,  and  having  addressed 
them,  he  decided  ^to  meet  the  mutineers 
without  the  citj.  The  garrison  marched  out 
of  that  Cashmere  gate  at  which  a  gallant 
exploit  has  been  reoentlj  so  successful  The 
sepojs  evinced  no  feeling  of  disloyalty.  As 
at  other  .stations,  they  oonoealed  the  purpose 
rankling  in  their  hearts  under  a  profession  of 
attachment  to  their  colours,  their  officers,  and 
the  service.  They  had  paissed  only  a  short 
distance  firom  the  walls  when  they  met  the 
8rd  Cavalry  in  mutiny.  The  54th  Regiment 
led.  Their  colonel  ordered  them  to  fire.  They 
fired,  not  at  the  cavalry,  but  at  the  rising  moon 
or  the  setting  sun,  and  then  divided  to  leave  a 
path  for  the  false  horsemen.  The  officers  of  the 
54th  stood  alone  to  bar  the  progress  of  the  3rd 
Cavalry,  and  they  were  rapidly  cut  down. 
Their  colonel  fell  first,  not  before  h^  had  shot 
two  of  the  mutinous  cavalry ;  but  only  a  few 
officers  of  the  54th  and  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  38th  were  able  to  escape  firom  the  massacre 
of  (^Bcers  that  followed  the  firatemisation  of 
the  3rd  Cavalry  with  the  54th  Infimtry.  This 
closed  the  second  movement  in  the  great 
mutiny.  The  successful  actors  had  studied 
their  parts  previously,  and  they  acted  them  out 
better  than  treadiery  is  generally  performed. 
The  plans  appeared  to  be  perfectly  suooessful. 
The  assailants  and  the  garrison  marched  into 
Delhi  together.  At  night£Edl  the  city  was  theirs 
— the  massacre  had  commenced  :  it  was  nearly 
completed. 

Brigadier  Graves  had  retired  with  one  corps* 
of  sepoys  to  the  Flagstafi^  Tower.  He  sent 
warning  to  all  the  European  inhabitants  of 
Delhi  to  meet  him  there.  This  request  never 
reached  some  of  them ;  others  received  it  too 
late.  Many  obeyed  with  heavy  hearts,  leaving 
behind  them  in  the  bloody  city  homes  that 
had  been  the  gatherings  of  years.  Carriages 
were  provided,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  femdes 
and  children.  The  sepoys  who  had  accom- 
panied Brigadier  Graves  and  their  officers  gra- 
dually melted  away,  until  a  small  band  served 
both  their  r^imental  colours  and  the  artillery, 
planted  for  the  defence  of  the  fort.  Major 
Graves  was  no  longer  a  commander.  His  army 
of  the  morning  had  passed  away  by  night. 
Shots  that  rung  out  stories  of  blood — shouts 
hard  and  harsh — the  horrible  language  of  a 
brutal  mob-— came  borne  on  the  night  air  from 
Gomorrha  of  the  Jumna.  The  felons  of  Delhi, 
like  those  of  Meerut,  held  high  festival  that 
night.  Excesses  of  the  most  fearful  nature, 
which  the  pen  writes  not,  and  the  tongue 
speaks  not,  were  done  in  that  city  of  guilt, 


where  bloodshed  was  religion  an4  guilt  wis 
worship. 

But  the  Flagstaff  Tower  is  shaken — a  roll 
like,  thunder  dose  above — a  piercing  light,  like 
to  a  comefs  brightness,  catch  every  ear  and 
eye — sinner  and  sufferer  for  a  moment  cease 
to  sin  and  suffer.  Wha*  is  the  power  that, 
just  as  hereafte  the  granS  archangd  who  will 
stand  on  earth  and  sea  shall,  l>y  the  words  of 
that  last  oath  arrest,  even  in  Ihe  action,  eveiy 
crime— arrests  the  murdwer  with  his  raised 
dagger  —  the  other  murderer  with  his 
hammer  nailing  a  Christian  to  the  symbol  of 
his  &ith — the  murderer  as  he  stabs  the  babe, 
whom  he  cannot  cut  firooi  the  arms  of  her  dead 
mother — the  murderer  as,  with  lighted  torch  he 
strives  to  wring  a  groan  from  manhood's  bunung 
tongue  —arrests  the  failing  ear  of  the  dying, 
who  tries  to  catch  the  last  sob  of  his  slaagh- 
tered  boy — arrests  the  finding  eye  that  sends  its 
last  gleam  of  sorrow  downwajrds  to  the  mangled 
remains  of  the  dead  and  the  loved,  now  happily 
gone  from  pain — ^arrescs  the  fleeting  soul  of  the 
broken-hearted  soldier  as  he  sees  a  day,  a  day 
of  redder  colouring  still,  some  four  months  away, 
when  there,  upon  those  very  streets  of  shame, 
and  sin,  and  desperate  sorrow,  the  firm  tread  of 
island  men,  the  glimmer  of  their  glanciog 
bayonets,  the  dreadful  scowl  on  brows  when 
never  b^ore  had  cruelty  set  its  mark,  tell  that 
not  the  hour  of  restoration — oh,  grievous  is 
the  sorrow  to  breaking  hearts ;  so  fiir,  far  away, 
that  it  may  never  be---but  the  hour  of  justice ; 
and  vengeance  is  justice,  and  justice  is  vengeance ; 
has  come  at  li^t;  what  may  the  power  be 
that  lights  up  minaret  and  mosque,  and  casts 
upon  the  Jumna  a  redder  light  than  a  volcano's 
glow — that  crush  and  glare,  that  seem  to  come 
through  the  very  throat  of  hell — till  liviDg 
beings  appear  for  a  moment  but  stones  cut  by  a 
skilM  sculptor,  near  as  cold,  nigh  as  ip9le\ 
They  come  oif  a  devotion  that  Greece  and  Home 
have  never  seen  excelled,  and  yet  the  names  of 
those  who  kept  the  magazine  may  pass  away 
from  our  memory.  Three  officers.  Sir  Thomas 
Metcalfe,  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Forrest  were  in  the  magazine  when  the 
mutineers  marched  into  Delhi.  Sir  Thomss 
Metcalfe  went  out  to  obtain  assistance,  but 
he  never  returned.  Lieutenant  Willoughby 
closed  and  blocked  the  gates.  Four  siz-poundeis 
were  trained  against  the  gates,  other  guns  were 
trained  in  position  to  command  other  entrances. 
Conductor  Crow  and  Sergeant  Stewart  stood  by 
the  guns,  and  wrought  them  amid  a  shower 
firom  small  arms.  They  were  assisted  by  Con- 
ductors Buckley  and  Scully,  and  the  offioeis. 
The  guns  were  rapidly  served  with  grape,  and 
the  grape  was  rapidly  sunk  in  knots  of  iht 
fierce  traitors.  A  dismal  slaughter — a  dreadfiil 
slaughter-— occurred  among  these  evil  men--* 
pitiidide  alaught^g-]^J|^th«re  had  been  vfoct 
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^4Mr  pitj  left  bj  the  trtitor's  guilt — wns  done  by 
that  stern  fire ;  but  vhat  a  few  men  may  avail 
against  many  thousands* has  been  done.  One 
officer  is  shot  through  the  arm — one  conductor  is 
shot  through  the  leg — fesistance  is  hopeful  no 
longer — it  never  was  but  hopeless,  except  for  a 
stern  vengeanoe-*the  sterner  vengeance  is  to 
ooDie. 

The  (rain  has  been  carefully  placed  by 
laei^tenant  Wi]^ghby.  The  match  is  in  the 
hands  of  Conductor  Buckley.  The  King  of  Delhi 
has  supplied  the  sepoys  with  scaling-ladders. 
They  swarm  over  the  walls  at  every  point.  There 
is  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  those  who  would 
escape  from  an  ordeal  of  fire,  through  which  life 
can  scarcely  pass,  and  expect  to  live. 

OuQ  moment  more :  it  brings  a  hundred  men  to 
death,  each  moment  more  is  worth  five  score  of 
lives,  but  this  is  the  last.  Sampson  like  the  little 
band  prefer  to  die  in  dealing  death  around  them. 
The  match  is  applied,  and  but  an  instant,  and  over 
all  arose  the.  crush  and  glare,  and  in  the  dust  a 
thousand  bodies  were  cast  high  in  that  great  de- 
struction, and  where  they  fell  they  perished.  Our 
hbtory  has  not  a  braver  deed  to  tell  than  the  ex- 
l^osion  of  the  Delhi  magazine.  It  reached  not 
most  unfortunately  to  all  the  military  stores  of  that 
wicked  city.  The  fighting  of  four  long  and  weary 
months  had  to  be  fed  from  them ;  but  it  was  the 
first  signal  blow  that  the  mutineers  received ;  and 
although  the  number  who  perished  has  been  stated 
Tariously,  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  little  under 
the  first  statement  of  a  thousand  men. 

Lieutenant  Forrest  survived  the  explosion, 
Ldeutenant  Willoughby  lived,  burned  and  mutilated 
through  days  and  nights  of  torture.  He  escaped 
from  the  city  and  wandered  on  the  way  to  Urn- 
baUah,  where  he  died.  '*  Their  names  will  pass 
from  memory." — Never,  surely,  while  the  couutry 
has  granite  to  bear  their  inscription,  for  no  fitter 
material  could  be  found  than  the  imperishable 
granite  to  tell  posterity  the  names  of  men  who, 
drawn  suddenly  from  their  daily  engagements, 
exhibited  a  devotion  to  their  land  and  their  service 
that  the  bravest  of  the  brave  in  all  times  would 
have  rejoiced  to  emulate. 

The  explosion  of  the  magazine  signalled  the 
retreat  of  the  ladies  and  their  friends  from  the 
Flagstaff  Tower,  and  the  renewal  of  those  enormities 
that  made  Delhi  a  bye-wood  among  men.  The 
civilians,  the  women,  and  the  children  from  the 
Flagstaff  Tower  went  on  their  several  ways — some 
to  Kumaul,  some  to  Meerut,  in  the  conveyances 
that  had  been  provided.  They  started  all  to  great 
tribulation,  the  greater  number  through  torture 
to  their  graves.  The  histories  of  their  journeys 
are  sorrowful  memorials  of  endurance,  and  suffering 
Jrom  guilt  and  treason.  A  day  came  when  the 
red  vengeance  that  seemed  to  delay  so  long  fell 
at  last.  Day  by  day  it  had  been  falling.  Delhi 
had  become  a  slaughter  house  to  the  mutineers. 
Its  soil  had  been  raised  by  the  bodies  of  their  dead ; 
but  for  a  time  we  pass  over  the  flight  and  the 


siege  to  match  the  explosion  of  the  magazine  by 
another  deed  of  signal  daring. 

Weeks,  and  months  of  fighting  had  passed. 
One  General  after  another  had  been  removed  by 
death  or  sickness  from  that  fatal  command.  Rein- 
forcements had  come  in  slowly  and  the  insatiable 
siege  swallowed  them  up  as  they  came.  September 
had  drawn  towards  its  centre.  On  fields  at 
home,  the  reapers  celebrated  with  glad  hearts  their 
harvest  home.  The  night  of  the  13th  had  sped 
away,  and  the  morning  of  the  14th  had  come. 
From  batteries,  carefully  masked,  a  storm  of 
shell  was  thrown  over  the  city.  Hour  after  hour 
the  hail  of  death  and  destruclion  fell  upon  its 
towers  and  walls.  Day  dawned,  but  the  thick 
smoke  from  that  hot  artillery  eclipsed  the  sun, 
and  even  through  its  darkness  gleamed  t^  fiery 
messengers  to  clear  the  way  for  the  assauK.  At 
last  the  breaches  were  considered  to  be  open,  and 
the  assailing  columns  were  formed.  That  was  the 
hour  sought  so  long — come  at  last.  None  could 
doubt  the  desperate  valour  of  the  foemen  behind 
those  walls.  They  fought  with  death,  the  known 
result  of  their  defeat ;  and  although  weaker  now 
in  the  power  and  range  of  their  guns,  they  had 
fought  them  until  the  masonry  crumbled  beneath 
their  feet. 

The   assault  has  commenced,'  but   a    gate  is 
Closed  still.    It  is  that  Cashmere  gate   through 
which  the  Delhi  mutineers  marched  to  join  their 
allies  from  Meerut.     Tne  gate  must  be  forced ; 
but  a  swarm  of  native  marksmen  are  aboye  and 
behind  it.     They  can  pour  their  fire  on  any  advan- 
cing party  with  fatal  precision.     The  most  forlorn 
of  all  forlorn  hopes  is  formed.     Two  officers  of  the 
Engineers,  Lieutenant  Home  and  Lieutenant  Sal- 
keld;    two    noncommissioned   officers,    Serjeant 
Burgess  aud  Corporal  Carmichael ;  two  men  from 
-a  Sikh  contingent,  and  a  bugler — carrying  pow« 
der  bags,  dash  at  the  gate.     A  desperate  race  it  i8» 
if  they  can  ever  reach  it — and  not  a  hope  remains 
that  they  will  ere  return.     But  the  country  needs 
the  Cashmere  Gate,  and  they  dash  forward  with 
their    powder    bags   and   matches,   over  ground 
where  every  footstep  fell  upou  a   bullet.     This 
was  no  race  against  time,   but  against  a  hun- 
dred muskets,  in  tried  and  willing  hands.     The 
very  daring  of  the  men  had  unnerved  for  a  moment 
the  fire  of  the  musketeers ;  but  only  for  a  moment 
— a  shower  of  balls  fell,  and  with  them  one  of  the 
gallant  Sikhs;  and  now  balls  fell  at  every  step, 
and  Carmichael  is  shot — more  balls,  aud  Lieutenant 
Salkeld  is  hit ;  but  he  struggles  on — more  balls, 
and  through  them  all  the  survivors  reach  the  gate. 
The  sepoys  knew  their  errand  well.      Maddened 
with  rage  they  lean  over  the  parapets — they  fire 
through  the  port-holes,  within  a  few  yards  of  these 
adventurers.     Lieutenant   Salkeld  is  shot  again, 
and  falls  into  the  ditch,  near  the  bugler.     The 
powder  bags  are  hung  to  the  gate  by  Sergeant 
Burgess,    Lieutenant    Home,     and    their  •  com- 
panion,    the     Sikh     sohiier.        A     regiment, 
panting    for    the    ohaigCb    look    on    vul    aak 
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whj  are  they  not  riddled  bj  a  hundred  bills; 
bat  rage  is  a  bad  qaalitj  in  a  sharpshooter.  The 
enraged  aepojs  miss,  and  the  ad?eaturer8  are  now 
in  the  ditch.  An  anxious  moment  seemed  an  hoar. 
**  That  mateh  has  not  caught  Sir  ;**  and  Serjeant 
Borgess  sprang  up  to  apply  another.  This  time 
the  aim  was  better.  He  fell,  but  dying  heard  that 
his  match  had  not  missed.  The  powder  bags  had 
carried  away  the  Cashmere  Qate.  One  moment  of 
patience  had  safcd  a  ralnable  life ;  bat  it  was  lost. 
The  bugler  sounded  the  adranoe,  and  never  bugle 
notes  were  more  welcome  than  those  that  lured  a 
hundred  men  onward,  to  their  death.  That  moment 
again  how  long  it  seems.  They  are  bounding  o?er 
the  ground  before  the  gate.  But  sound  the  ad- 
Tance — and  the  bugle-notes  pealed  forth  loud  and 
cUmm  over  the  musqaetry*8  rattle,  until  the 
columns  cleared  the  ditch,  and  the  bright  bayonets 
were  dim  behind  the  Cashmere  CkUe  at  DelhL 
And  men  may  listen  to  many  an  heroic  story  of 
battles  yet  to  be  fought ;  and  men  nuy  search 
through  poetry  and  Ustory  like  romance  for  the 
traditions  of  the  brave  who  perished  in  the  past ; 
but  neither  past  nor  futare  will  give  brighter  deeds 
of  self-sacrifice  or  life-yielding  valour  than  the 
nagasbe  and  the  Cashmere  Gate  of  Delhi.  Not 
James  Stuart,  bleeding  and  wounded  amid  his 
spearmen,  but  struggling  till  the  darkness  fell  im 
l^odden,  was  a  more  chivalrous  man  than  SergeaS 
Stuart  serving  his  guns  in  the  magazine  ;  and 
never  a  hard  riding  border  Home  had  race  with 


death  like  that  ran  by  Lieutenant  Home  to  ths 
Cashmere  Gate.  If  we  want  many  copyists  of 
these  deeds,  we  should  make  the  relatives  of  those 
non-commissioned  officers  memorials  of  their  bravery. 
How  deeply  might  any  man  in  England  or  Sog^ 
land  blush  to  know  that  child  or  wife,  that  sister 
or  mother,  of  their's  sulEored  want — of  their*s 
who  laid  down  their  lives  thus  nobly  for  their 
country. 

The  Fakirs  are  fanatics.  They  are  chaiged 
with  the  origm  of  the  Hindoo  rebellion ;  and  Mr. 
Greathead  told,  when  he  lived,  a  beautiful  anecdote 
of  one  Fakir.  He  found  a  Eun^pean  baby  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna.  He  lifted  it  up  and  carried  it 
to  Meerut  The  way  was  long,  and  the  Fakir  bed 
to  seek  assistance  as  he  moved  on  witii  the  hated 
Feringhee  child.  The  Sowars  wanted  to  kill  and 
the  Fakir  to  save  the  child.  Holy  man  as  he 
was,  they  struck  at  the  poor  inliyit  in 
his  arms,  and  they  were  soie  and  swollen 
in  protecting  it  At  last  he  reached  the 
station,  and  gave  the  infant  to  its  own  people. 
They  offered  him  money.  The  Fakir  gently  re- 
fused their  gift.  They  pressed  him  much.  Water 
is  the  grand  necessity  of  the  tropics.  Make  a 
well,  said  the  Fakir,  and  call  it  by  my  name.  The 
well  spring  of  a  good  heart  forced  thek  way 
through  the  layers  of  prejudice,  and  the  siraU  of 
superstition,  in  the  Fakir's  mind,  and  they  were 
very  beauti^d,  dear  as  crystal,  and  greatly  to  be 
admired. 
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THl  DBCBICBEB  SESSION. 

Thb  meeting  of  Parliament  on  next  Thursday, 
becomes  more  interesting  as  the  date  draws 
nearer ;  and  the  necessity  for  the  session  grows 
stronger.  Each  day  makes  an  impression  in  both 
respects.  Some  journals  continue  the  delusion 
that  money  will  not  be  required  for  Indian  outlay. 
If  they  be  correct,  it  still  would  be  better  to  be 
disappointed  in  one  way  than  another.  We  fear 
that  they  are  incorrect,  and  the  disappomtment 
will  all  be  on  their  side. 

India  must  have  a  large  quantity  of  silver 
hidden  or  hoarded,  here  and  there,  for  which  the 
owners  would  be  wise  to  accept  a  good  and  lively 
interest,  while  that  may  be  obtained ;  but  they 
may  be  deaf  to  persuasion.  We  cannot  afford  to 
raise  compulsory  or  forced  loans.  Financing  of 
that  description  is  out  of  our  way.  The  lenders 
must  be  allowed  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
security ;  and  if  they  will  not  be  satisfied  there 
can  be  no  loan. 

The  Government,  according  to  common  and 
current  reports,  intend  to  take  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  India  into  their  own  keeping.    If  that 


resolution  be  carried,  then  the  Company  will  be 
discharged ;  but  arrangements  involving  the 
complicated  negociations  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose cannot  be  completed  in  the  haste  of  an 
extraordinary  session.  Something  is  required 
before  the  dose  of  December.  That  something 
is,  we  presume,  a  guarantee  for  money.  A  pioaiiie 
to  reconsider  the  entire  East  India  Company's 
existence  may  be  racked  to  the  guarantee ;  bat 
can  only  be  fulfilled  after  the  commencement  of 
the  new  year. 

The  Act  of  Indemnity  for  the  breach  of  the 
Banking  kw  of  1844  is  required,  but  it  would 
pass  in  three  or  four  days.  As  the  law  itself  has 
been  suspended,  no  difficulty  exists  in  auspencKog 
the  standing  orders  of  both  Houses,  and  passisg 
pardon  to  the  ministry  in  two  days.  The  sessicm 
was  entirely  unnecessary  for  that  purpose;  bat 
the  Government  will  at  once  propose  ;  accordiog 
to  another  common  rumour,  the  expansion  of  the 
currency  of  the  Bank  of  England,  based  on 
national  securities,  from  fourteen  to  twenty  mil- 
lions. This  alteration  of  the  figures  would  change 
completely  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Chaitv 
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Act.  A  bolder  step  is  mooted  in  some  qnarters. 
The  additional  issue  of  six  milHona  woald  be 
absorbed  more  easilj,  it  is  supposed,  if  tbey  con- 
sisted of  one  pound  notes,  which  would  be  readilj 
pf>id  for  wages,  and  would  at  once  release  that 
number  of  sovereigns.  To  that  change  greater 
opposition  would  be  made,  but  nothing  effectual 
could  be  done  against  the  Ministerial  majority, 
espeoialljr  when  the  bullionist  theory  has  altogether 
fidlen  through,  and  become  entirely  inoperative. 

THE  T7NITBD  STATES. 

The  intelligeaoe  from  the  United  States  in  this 
oountrj  is  down  to  the  19  th  November.  The 
crisis  is  said  to  be  over  there — pretty  much,  we 
bdicTC,  as  a  bonfire  is  over,  when  the  fuel  is 
turned  into  ashes,  and  little  more  can  be  done. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  body  of  burglars 
had  robbed  one  country  bank  of  22,000  dollars, 
for  they  must  have  been  bold  burglars  who  ex. 
pected  to  find  dollars  in. one  of  these  institutions. 
A  more  serious  matter  had  occurred  in  the  Bank 
of  Philadelphia,  where  a  sum  of  £370,000  is 
deficient,  without  any  explanation.  The  Bank  of 
Philadelphia  is  only  an  example,  on  a  contracted 
scale,  of  the  conduct  of  the  entire  Union.  It 
has  a  large  deficiency  in  its  accounts  with  the 
world,  for  which  nobody  can  give  a  good  reason ; 
and  least  of  ail  the  world  can  any  of  these  persons 
afford  a  good  reason  for  the  Umentable  occurrence 
from  whom  it  should  be  required. 

The  numerous  operatives  in  the  large  American 
cities  out  of  employment,  produce  a  comparatively 
novel  excitement  in  them.  Meetings  in  New 
York  occurred  daily,  and  resolutions,  cast  in  a 
rough  mould,  were  passed.  A  military  guard  had 
been  placed  at  dangerous  points,  but  they  had  not 
found  any  action  necessary.  Plundering,  to  the 
date  named,  had  been  confined  to  two  bakers' 
baskets,  of  which  their  boys  had  been  robbed.  New 
York  is  a  city  dangerous  from  its  common  wicked- 
ness ;  and^  at  present,  want  increases  its  tenden- 
eies  to  wretchedness.  It  ever  has  a  large  popula- 
tion prone  to  evil.  Poverty  now  increases  that 
population.  The  inhabitants  of  the  other  towns 
are  as  deeply  tried  as  those  of  New  York,  but  they 
are  more  patient. 

Gieneral  Walker  contrived  another  expedition 
into  Central  America,  to  destroy  life,  pass  time, 
and  seize  a  kingdom.  He  had  been  arrested  at 
New  Orleans,  but  admitted  to  bail.  The  arrest 
must  be  merely  a  compromise,  or  a  convenience, 
since  he  has  been  bailed ;  fi>r  he  is  backed  by 
money  to  pay  the  expense  of  hostilities,  and  has 
f<»>feited  his  security. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  papers  or  private  reports 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Union  will  have  a 
rapid  revival  of  prosperity.  The  severity  of  the 
sboek  precludes  this  hope,  and  the  reversion  from 
this  country,  and  Europe  in  general,  may  even  be 
fatally  felt  by  the  houses  that  have  kept  their 
ground  in  the  hope  of  help  or  time  from  this  side 
of   the  Atlantic     The  great  reduction  in  the 


value  of  produce  will  also  afreet  all  interests  in  the 
Union.  The  cotton-holders  of  the  Southern  States 
will  find  themselves  much  poorer  than  they  anti- 
cipated; while  the  dealers  in  corn  and  flour  in 
the  north  and  west  will  be  obliged  to  reduce  the 
estimate  of  their  property,  by  a  large  sum. 

The  demand  for  European  manufactures  in  the 
Union  will  be  limited  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
bonded  warehouses  of  New  York  alone  contain 
goods  valued  at  seven  millions  sterling.  The 
Custom-houses  of  other  ports  must  have  goods  to 
the  value  of  three  millions  more,  making  in  all 
ten  millions  in  suspense.  This  stock  must  by 
some  means  come  ultimately  on  the  market ;  anJ 
for  the  next  six  months  form  an  adequate 
supply. 

THE   KOBMONS  IN  THE  STATES.       ^ 

The  disciples  of  this  new  and  sensual  eroed,  which 
intimately  resembles  Moharaedanism  in  immoral 
tendencies,  have  mustered    nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  in  the  State  of  Utah.    That 
residence  of  the  saints,  as   they  delight  to  be 
termed,  who  are   not  ascetic  or  self-denying  in 
their  creed,  is  difficult  of  access.     It  is  west  from 
the  springs  of  the  great   American  rivers  which 
enter  the  AtUntic,  and  at  the  head  waters  of  those 
which  flow  into  the  Pacific.     A  ring  of  mouutaina 
surround  the  vallies  of  Utah,     The  government  of 
the  region  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Mormon 
elders.      These  gentlemen  are  Oriental  in  their 
views,  and  maintain  harems  of  scandalous  extent* 
Polygamy  appears  to  be  the  law  and  rule  of  the 
place,  although,  all  those  who  have  observed  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  the  sexes  to  an  equality  in 
new  colonies,  must  be  surpriftd.  at  the  existence 
of  polygamy  in  out  of  the  way  Utah.     The  fecft 
s,  however,   undoubted,  whatever  wonder  those 
who  hear  of  its  existence  may  feel  at  the  possibility 
of  that  vice  and  wretchedness  which  it  secures. 
The  (Government  of  the  United  States  had  deter- 
mined to  enforce  their  laws  among  the  Mormons, 
i^nd  a  large  force  had  been  forwarded  from  the 
towns  of  the  west  to  support  this  resolution.     In- 
formation has  been  received  that  the  leaders  of 
this  army  could  not  advance  in  time  to  accomplish 
their  object.     By  this  date,  and  indeed  long  before 
this  time,  the  mountains  which  have  to  be  tra- 
versed would  be  impassable  from  snow,  and  the 
general  state  of  the  weather.     No  doubt  exists? 
that  this  civil  war  of  the  far  west  must  be  sus- 
pended until  the  spring  time  of  185*8 ;  but  a  more 
difficult  matter  exists  in  the  absence  of  regular 
war.     The  Grovernment  of  the  States  could  block- 
ade  the  Mormons  in  all  directions,  and  prevent 
them   from  receiving  supplies  of  material  or  of 
men.     As,  however,  their  conduct  is  only  sus* 
picious,  and  absolute  resistance  has  not  been  given; 
to  the  orders  of  the  general  government,  the  latter 
can  scarcely  prevent  the  ordinary  flow  of  com- 
merce and  peaceful  travellers.     Happily,  the  same 
reasons  that  prevent  the  advance  of  the  army,  in 
a  great  measure  retard  all  other  travellers  ;  and 
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mnLixt  lamwok. 


no  passage  lias  jei  l)ee#  made  over  the  mountains 
hi  winter. 

The  plains  of  Utah  are  more  hospitable  than  the 
mountain  ranges ;  and  vhile  the  inhabitantB  are 
encircled  bj  snow  thej  enjoj  a  milder  temperatore 
in  their  Tallies — not  absolutelj  mild  bat  toler- 
able. 

Another,  and  a  sadder,  ramoor  hu  been  tele- 
graphed. It  is  said  that  fire  hondred  men  of  the 
States  armj  had  been  attacked,  and  all  slain  by  a 
swarm  of  Indians.  The  existence  of  hostile  feel- 
ing among  the  Indians  to  the  passage  of  hnge 
belies  of  men  through  land  which  they  consider 
as  exclusifely  their  own,  u  notorious,  and  has 
been  understood  for  several  years.  They  are  nu- 
merous in  the  southern  borders,  and  ha?e  de- 
stroyed detached  parties  of  the  United  States* 
armies  on  the  frontiers,  and  even  in  the  unsettled 
legions  of  Texas ;  but  it  wu  not  supposed  that 
they  had  numbers  or  organiEation  capable  of  beat- 
ing and  obliterating  from  existence  five  hundred 
armed  and  trained  men.  Some  people  suppose 
that  the  Indians  engaged  in  this  fight  were 
Mormons,  in  disguise,  or  Indians  led  by  and  mixed 
with  Mormons ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 


two  parties  have  any  allianoei,.  or  any  comTooa 
ground,  for  them.  To  the  Mormons  the  batik 
would  be  bad  news,  for  it  would  check  their  com- 
munications. To  all  parties  there  is  evidoitly 
trouble  in  the  West. 

THV  INDZAH   RBUBf  ?UHD. 

The  late  Lord  Mayor  (Finnis)  has  published  sa 
interim  report  of   the    state  of  this  fund,  from 
which  it   appears  Ihat  the  advertised  amount  is 
£2S0,749  6s.  8|d. 
The  absolute  remittances 

to    India    have  been  £     t,    i. 

hitherto 54.477  18    9 

Relief  in  this  country    2,878    9    7 

Expenses  to  date 8,775  14    3 

Balance        219,617    8    1} 


£280,749    5    8} 


A  proportion  of  the  balanoe  or  £S4,271  7s.  5)i 
has  not  yet  beoi- remitted  to  London.  A  Dumber 
of  subscriptions  remain  to  be  reported,  wUeh  wil 
bring  the  amount  to  from  three  hundred  thousand, 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


Jlmoit;  or.  Crooked  JFasft.  By  the  Author  of 
"Self,  and  Self- Sacrifice."  1  YoL  Groom- 
bridge  and  Sons,  fatemoster-row. 
This  story,  as  its  title  implies,  is  illustrative  of 
the  "  almosts**  of  life.  Its  moral  tendency  is 
excellent ;  it  abounds  in  truthful  and  admirable 
remarks,  and  possesses  an  amount  of  interest, 
which  ^  carry  the  reader  quickly  through  the 
perusal  of  its  pages. 

The  plot  is  well  drawn,  well  conceived,  and  up 
to  the  point  of  its  disclosure,  we  fancy  ourselves 
so  completely  initiated  into  all  its  mysteries,  that 
for  us  no  mysteries  apparently  exist,  and  we 
are  consequently  very  much  surprised  to  find  that 
we  have  been  completely  deceived,  and  mistaken 
in  our  prognostics  as  to  the  fate  of  the  various 
eharacters. 

Now  this  is  the  very  perfection  of  mystification, 
on  the  old  principle  that  the  only  way  to  keep  a 
secret  is  not  to  let  it  be  known  that  there  is  a 
secret  to  keep.  Everything  seemed  to  be  made 
so  plain,  so  clear,  that  we  never  suspected  a  secret, 
yet  we  found  one,  and  a  most  important  one,  too ; 
and  one,  moreover,  on  which  the  whole  working  of 
the  tale  turned.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  excel- 
lent, and  in  this  way  : — Floreen,  the  heroine,  a 
person  utterly  devoid  of  aU  religious  principle  or 
kindly  human  feeling,  is  not,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  in  works  of  fiction,  exalted  into  an  idol  for 
our  worship,  but  is  a  powerful  character,  rendered 


weak  by  vice.  We  admire  the  little,  gentle,  un- 
sophisticated Hilda  ten  times  as  much  as  ths 
ungentle,  clever  Moreen,  and  we  are  glad  whea 
the  former  reaps  the  reward  of  her  guileless  lifcb 
and  the  latter  is  visited  with  the  punishment  she 
so  well  deserves.       | 

It  is  one  great  merit  of  this  work  that  Floreen 
is  made  an  interesting,  without  being  a  fascinating 
character ;  that  she  is  in  the  position  of  a  heroins 
without  having  one  true  element  of  heroism  in 
her.  Some  of  the  writers  of  the  present  diy 
would  do  well  to  imitate  Miss  Lisle  in  this  ps^ 
ticular ;  vice  is  but  too  often  placed  in  an  attrac- 
tive light,  and  held  up  to  the  young  as  a  knag 
example  for  imitation.  There  are  numberless  jast 
and  valuable  thoughts  expressed  in  this  volume,  si 
the  following  extracts  will  show.  In  speaking  of 
those  who  are  among  the  labourers  of  life,  the 
authoress  says: — 

I  think  a  nuui,  who,  by  hoooarable  lahoar  (nand,  I  Hf; 
hououraUe,  rach  aa  it  free  from  the  pet^  tiidn  and  abaffif 
which  too  often  disgrace  mercantile  tranaactiooi^  and,  then* 
fore,  caoae  them  to  be  despiaed),  raisea  himaelf  from  porerty 
to  competence,  ia  often  more  really  worthy  of  eateem  thaa 
the  brilliant  atateaman,  or  the  di^ngniabed  geoeraL  Tba 
latter  often  think  more  of  aeW-aggraBdiaement  tbaa  of  tWr 
conntrj'a  canae,  and  freqnentlj  aoeompliah  their  repatatiaa 
by  one  brilliant  and  ancceaafQl  effort.  The  former  vait 
exercise  much  patience,  much  adf-denial,  much  tboaght; 
may  have  to  anbnit  to  the  caprice  and  injoatice  of  tboia 
above  him ;  may  be  miaandaratood,  and  Ida  eAnia  Ktfla 
■ppreoiatad,  or  even  ooademaad;  hia  f 
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with  Httle  ooDiideraiioi ;  no  aease  it  made  for  errors  and 
jMnittiont,  inseparable,  from  that  want  of  experience ;  and 
throngh  all  this  he  ma«t  tieadily  keep  in  mind  the  goal  that 
it  before  him ;  he  mutt  not  heed  the  mgged  path  if  it  lead 
to  hit  joarnej*t  end !  * 

The  truth  of  this  opinion  is  more  plainlj  recog- 
nised in  sooietj  each  day. 

Again,  in  reference  to  a  higher  subjeot,  the 
punishment  of  evil  men  in  this  life. 

How  often  do  we  Me  that  falsehood,  treachery,  enry,  and 
other  evil  qualities,  meet  their  deserts  in  this  world  1  I 
will  not  cite  instances  from  history ;  but  I  will  ask  joa  all, 
whether  yon  cannot  indiTidnallj  call  to  mind  somn  case  or 
other,  where  etil  conduct  has  met  its  piinishroent  P  Is  not 
the  upright  man  lored  and  respected  by  his  fellowroen  P  He 
Di^  be  poor  in  this  world't  goodt,  but  he  it  rich  in  the 
lofe  and  confidence  of  hit  brethren.  It  not  the  euTiont  man 
tnre  to  betray  himself  tooner  or  later,  and  to  be  ahnnnedP 
It  not  the  nntmtbrnl  man  detpited  P  and  the  fraudulent 
tradesman,  though  hit  conduct  may  for  a  while  seem  to 
increaae  hit  wealth,  it  he  not  ture  in  the  end  to  be  dlt- 
eovered  P 

We  might  profitably  extend  this  extract  did  our 
•pace  permit,  but  we  turn  to  a  lighter  theme. 
The  authoress  seems  to  set  her  face  against  the 
Iklae  sentiment  so  prevalent  among  the  young 
people  of  the  world,  and  to  have  a  just  appreciation 
of  those  '*  never  to  be  forgotten*'  attachments,  of 
which  we  hear,  and  without  meeting  many  people 
who  confess  to  have  entertained  then,  read  so 
much.     In  speaking  of  them.  Miss  Lisle  says  : — 

People  like  to  talk  of  irrevocable  attachments,  love, 
broken  heartt,  &o. ;  bat  I  belioTe  that  in  the  great  migority 
•f  eatet,  thete  loTe^lom  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
either  very  young  or  very  tilly,  and  that  their  "  irrevocable 
•ttachments"  tf«>roere  delations,  with  which  the  heart  has 
aothing  whatever  to  do.  He,  or  the,  who  cannot  conquer 
a  predilection,  when  it  proeeedt  from  any  caute  unreatonable 
or  injuriont,  it  but  a  weak,  maudlin  tentimentalitt,  not  a 
hero  or  heroine  of  romance.  I  grant  that  when  two  people, 
whose  affection  it  founded  on  perfbct  etteem  and  retpeet, 
are  separated  by  adverte  dreomstanoet,  their  attachment 
may  endare  for  evea  a  lifetime ;  bat  tooh  eatet  are  not  of 
«veiy  day  ooeorrenee. 

If  writers  bore  the  truth  more  generally  in 
mind,  there  would  be  less  sentimental  rubbish 
written,  and  fewer  love- sick  heroines  held  up  as  an 
injurious  example  to  the  young. 

But  while  we  mention  so  much  that  is  good  and 
excellent,  we  must  .not  forget  something  which  is 
not  altogether  good  and  excellent,  yet  perhaps 
quite  a  true  portraiture  of  people  who  may  be  met 
with,  but  which  nevertheless  is  quite  worthy  of 
notice.  And  this  something  is  a  certain  Mrs. 
Grimshawe,  a  hard,  ascetic,  old  woman,  the  entire 
business  of  whose  charitable  life  seems  to  be, 
finding  fault  with  the  whole  world,  and  bullying 
her  unfortunate  <<  humble  companion,'*  a^poor  and 
friendless  relation,  chosen  in  consequence  of  her 
poverty  and  friendless  position,  not  because  these 
entitle  her  to  kindness  and  sympathy,  but,  to  use 
Mrs.  Grimsh&we's  own  argument,  because 

Shei't  an  orphan,  and  hatn't  any  relatione,  at  my  other 
ijompaniont  had ;  to  I  than't  be  worried  by  eternal  compUints 
from  her  family,  and  than't  lote  her  just  at  the*t  getting 
into  my  wija. 


We  hope  there  are  not  many  Mrs.  Ghim&hawes 
in  the  world,  but  we  fear  there  are  a  few,  and  in 
justice  both  to  them  and  to  their  amiable  proto- 
type, we  subjoin  a  few  more  of  her  words. 

Having,  for  the  reason^  already  set  forth« 
secured  the  services  of  the  unfortunate  **  com- 
panion,'* she  is  now  supposed  to  be  addressing  her. 
The  companion  haa  dared  to  argue  against  some 
eoutem  plated  purpose  the  old  lady  has  seen  fit 
to  announce.  The  repulse  for  this  uuheard  of 
insubordination  comes  quickly  and  harshly, — 

"  Hold  your  tongue  !**  the  tayt.  "  I  hire  you  not  to 
preach  to  me,  but  to  be  my  attendant .  But  yon  in- 
terrupted me  in  what  I  was  saying.  I  have  made  yoa 
acquainted  with  my  firtt  reason  for  calling  on  her  msgni- 
ficent  bdyship ;  my  neoond  and  stronger  one  is,  that  I  see 
yon  have  some  motive  for  wishing  me  not  to  go  I  Yoa 
are  so  selfish  !  Now,  I  hate  selfishness,  and  am  determined 
to  check  it  in  you ;  therefore,  yon  shall  go  !** 

But  as  the  story  progresses,  in  following  the 
path  of  this  amiable  being,  we  find  that  her 
victim  has  obtained  her  emancipation,  and  that  her 
place  is  supplied  by  one  who  proves  in  turn  a 
tyrant  to  the  tyrant !  « 

The  new  companion  is  described  as  a  tall  and 
muscular  widow  of  forty,  strong-minded,  self- 
willed,  a  id  acidulated ;  perfectly  iudifTerent  as  to 
Mrs.  Grimshawe*s  good  or  ill  will,  and  with  not  a 
single  vulnerable  feeling.  Consequently,  before 
long  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  new  com- 
panion ruled  her  employer  with  such  an  iron 
sway,  that  the  desponding  old  Grim  often  secretly 
lamented  the  departure  of  the  lamented  Mary 
Grahame.  And  Mrs.  Nubling  would  not  be 
discharged ;  for,  when  Mrs.  Grimshawe,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  desperation,  ventured  to  insinuate  that 
she  thought  their  tempers  were  semewbat  inconi- 
patible,  and  that  they  had  better  part,  the  tor- 
mentor sharply  interrupted,  *'  Nonsense,  ma'am  ! 
Our  tempers  couldn't  suit  better !  We  are  both 
of  us  sour  enough,  and  should  worry  the  very  soul 
out  of  any  one  else.  I  mean  to  stay !"  with  which 
logical  deduction  we  conclude  our  extracts  Thli 
book,  as  we  think  we  have  proved  by  the 
extracts,  may  with  safety  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  young,  to  whom  it  can  do  no  possible  barm, 
but  much  good  by  occupying  many  an  hour,  both 
hospitably  and  agreeablyj  and  those  of  more 
mature  years,  who  like  scenes  of  vivid  incident, 
will  derive  much  pleasure  from,  and  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  perusal  of  "  Almost." 


J   WamafCt  Preaehmgt  for   W6mafC%   Praeiice. 

Groombridge  and  Sons,  Patemoeter  Bow. 
A  T78E7UL  little  book,  containing  some  very  useful 
remarks,  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  sex,  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  to  lay  to  heart.  The 
authoress  touches  on  the  occupations,  amusements, 
temptations,  and  trials  of  a  woman's  life ;  points 
out  the  defects  of  the  present  educational  training 
of  girls,  and  the  consequent  ruinous  results  in 
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Ufe;  exposes  the  peUj  sins — those  which  are 
looked  on  as  scarcely  sins — and  the  issue  of 
such. 

For  instance,  in  speaking  of  education,  she  says, 
in  reference  to  an  iroagiuary  "Miss  Emily  and 
Hiss  Caroline"  :— 

Their  papa  it  a  QoTeroment  clerk,  or  a  banker*!  cashier, 
or  •oneihing  or  other,  whoee  taates  are  rare  to  exceed  hia 
incone. 

This  is  presuming  a  little  too  much ;  the  ez- 
tmplifioation  would  have  stood  as  well  without  the 
••  sure  to  exceed." 

Perhapa  that  ineoBM  aTerages  llTe  hondred  a  year.  Are 
these  girls  brooght  op  to  do  anything,  bat  kaock  aboot  a 
Bemi*grand  of  Collard*s  in  a  manner  painfnl  to  hear  F  or 
waste  untold  ounces  of  Berlin  wool  and  crochet  cotton  in 
oodlesa  repetitions  of  useless  fripperies  ?  or  ia  raadiuf  the 
worst  of  milk«and* water  norels  ? 

And  then  she  supposes  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  '*  sore  to  exceed/'  these  girls  are  thrown  on 
the  world,  and  have  to  provide  for  themselves ; 
and  she  points  out  the  evils  they  perpetrate,  by 
the  evils  of  their  own  training.     She  says : — 

And  thas  it  is  that  half-Mucated — half,  or  only  a  quarter- 
accomplished— helpless  or  supine^they  engsge,  as  teachers* 
to  girls,  younger  than  themseWee,  and  give  the  same 
dawdling  lessons  in  life,  with  which  their  mothers  and 
goTcruesses  have  furnished  them. 

And  she  speaks  of  such  women,  in  a  married 
position,  and  urges,  very  truly,  that  they  can  ba 
expected  to  prove  neither  valuable  wives  nor  useful 
mothers. 

We  know  (she  adds)  how  the  sons  of  good  mothers 
become  great  men.  Can  you  wonder  that,  with  so  many 
weak  mothers,  we  have  so  msny  bad  men  P 

But  although  we  agree  with,  and  admire,  a  great 
many  of  the  precepts  of  this  work,  there  are  some 
of  its  psges  of  which  we  do  not  approve.  For 
instance,  with  regard  to  "Modern  reading," 
speaking  of  some  of  the  literary  works  of  the  day, 
she  says : — 

Some  years  since,  the  mildest  of  these  productions  would 
hsTC  been  infallibly  put  down  by  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pres&ion  of  Vice ;  and  the  scenes  depicted  in  works,  which 
our  youug  girls  read  opeuly  aud  unrestrained,  only  professed 
libeitines,  and  men  of  the  lowest  taste,  would  hare  glanced  at. 

Now  this  is  going  a  little  too  far.  Such  works  as 
she  describes  are  never,  we  hope  and  believe, 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  decently-educated  or 
commonly  well-principled  among  us ;  and  to  such, 
we  imagine,  she  addresses  herself. 

But  while  we  disapprove  thus  far,  there  are  a 
few  lines  in  this  chapter  which  we  think  too 
truthful  and  excellent  to  be  passed  over. 

In  speaking  of  some  of  the  plots  of  the  works 
of  fiction  of  the  present  period,  she  says : — 

We  find  girls  dying  for  men,  who,  according  to  their  own 
portraitures,  are  either  quite  unworthy  of  a  pure-minded 
woman's  love,  or  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  fair  lady,  both 
of  which  cases,  in  my  opinion,  are  totally  incompatible  with 
female  delicacy;  and  such  extreme  physical  fragility  U 
usually  depicted,  that  one  of  these  novel  heroines,  must  in- 
evitably be  perfectly  destitute  of  health,  mental  or  bodily, 
and  these  pictures  end  universally  in  woman's  svmmum 


homm  marriage,  or  elae^ — to  gratify  the  tastes  of  these  who 
love  "  something  deepf? — in  untimely  death,  or  unaYailiBg 
destroying,  and  iocncrgetic  regrets.  ' 

Now  this  is  perfectly  true.  Many  of  the  nove 
writers  of  the  present  day  seem  to  think  it  i^* 
grand  thing  for  a  young  creature  just  enten 
life  to  fall  i»teve  with  some  worthless  se^pegrse 
and  fefusing  (hi  defiance  of  common  sense)  all 
belief  in  his  worthlessness,  cling  to  him  peneve^ 
ingly  far  life.  Then,  they  get  themselves  into 
what  may  elegantly  be  termed  a  "  hobble."  Per- 
haps they  don't  wish  to  reform  the  scapegrace; 
for  the  sake  of  their  p!ot  they  must  preserve 
"  their  William."  They  can't  spare  him,  neither 
can  they  give  their  heroine  to  him,  nor  will  they 
let  her  marry  any  one  ebe ;  that  would  destroy 
her,  "beautiful  fidelity."  They  have  nothug 
I  .  to  do  with  her  but  just  kill  her ;  so  off  she 
goes,  either  by  some  violent  death,  or  by  the  slow 
torture  of  consumption. 

Against  all  this  class  of  writing,  the  '*  Wo- 
man's preaching  ''  very  justly  raises  its  voice. 

And  she  also  speaks  of  the  false  sentiment 
which  such  works  are  likely  to  produce,  and  con- 
trasts that  false  sentiment  with  the  absence  of 
real  feeling  which  but  too  often  exists  among 
women. 

•*  Is  there  not,**  she  says,  "  enough  of  hunger,  umery, 
ill-paid  work,  precious  lives,  daily,  hourly  fading  away^ 
nnsnstained  by  mental  or  bodily  nourishment,  for  yon  to 
sorrow  over  F  Why  jtom,  who  can  weep'  rivers  of  tears 
over  love-sick  griefs,  and  caricatured  distresses,  will  oftea 
listen  coldly  enough  to  the  tale  of  real  woe,  of  vulgar, 
every.day  want,  which  may  chance  to  greet  your  nuwillli| 
ears.  Ten,  who  sit  with  reddened  eyes  over '  Sorrows  ia 
High  Life,*  will  often  deny  the  least  of  your  own  earaiaga^ 
or  the  smallest  self-sacrifice,  to  assuage  a  sister's  niseiy. 
If  such  as  you  were  to  be  implored,  in  the  dusk  of  evening, 
by  some  famishing  heart-broken  wretch,  for  a  trifle  of  money 
to  save  her  from  tliat  night*s  sin — how  deeply  loathed  Iv 
that  poor  creature,  oh !  may  you  never  know  {'-would  you 
not  shrink  from  her  in  horror  of  oootamiaatioo,  instead  of 
turning  round,  speaking  a  few  words  of  womanly  pity, 
soothing  her  despair,  or  administering  to  her  physical  wants.* 

We  fear  there  is  too  much  truth  in  these  words. 
But  we  have  now  extracted  enough  to  give  a  fair 
notion  of  the  general  style  and  tenour  of  the  worL 
There  is  nothing  very  new  or  original  in  it. 

The  home  truths  inculcated  have  been  stated 
over  and  over  again.  The  errors  pointed  out  are 
such  as  the  heart  of  every  well-disposed  woman 
would  teach  her  to  avoid ;  still,  human  beings 
need  to  have  these  things  constantly  set  before 
them ;  therefore,  as  we  said  before,  there  is  value 
and  utility  in  the  present  little  work. 

It  is  written,  too,  in  a  pleasant  off-hand  style, 
which  aauses  while  it  teaches.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
it  is  a  little  book  which  may  do  much  good,  and 
this  thought  should  make  us  leuient  to  a  few  of  the 
errors  which  its  pages  contain. 

One  more  remark.  Under  the  head  of  dress, 
we  find  the  attire  of  the  working  women  of  Eng- 
land contrasted  with  that  of  the  grisettes  of  Fa^i^ 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  who  are  siig* 
matized  as  "dirty  oUzlPil^Cjays — on   Sundays 
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twwdry.**  Mew,  in  the  simple  particular  of  external 

z&^KiQess,  we  must  certainly  yidd  to  the  grisette 

or    Paris,  with  her  cap  of  spotless  whiteness,  her 

collar  and  cuffs  of  unstained  purity ;  hut  one  word 

for  our  own  countrywomen.    Tawdry  they  may 

l>o,  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  "dirty,"  as 

faw  as  the  internal  arrangement  of  tke  articles  of 

dress  goes,  may  be  more  truthfully  applied  to  the 

eulogised  Parisian  grisette. 

So  much  for  the  little  work  in  question— a 
^rork  wliich  is  better  than  its  title  would  imply. 
^We  do  not  admire  that  title,  for  we  hold  that, 
generally  speaking,  nothing  can  be  more  vapid 
and  uninteresting  than  "  a  woman's  preachings," 


Wormian:  a    Dramatic  Poem.      By    Mabt   C. 
HvMB.     London:    J.  W.  Parker    and    Son. 
Pp.  313. 
Wb  do  not  greatly  like  dramatic  poems.     People 
do  not  talk  in  verse,  and  although  bright  prece- 
dents exist  for  this  class  of  poetry,  jet  we  always 
xead  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  unnatural     Nor- 
miton  has  dashes  of  loving  colloquies  running 
through  discussions  in  verse  on  free  will,  the  origin 
of  evil,  and  similarly  abstruse  topics  which  this 
lady  weaves  into  verse  with  wondrous  skill ;  and 
she  is  a  very  correct    reasoner.     The  plot    of 
Wonniton  is    of  course    connected   with    love- 
fiiaking  in   a  philosophical   way.     The   lord   of 
the  castle   was   jilted  once.     Then    he    offered 
liis  hand  and   his    lands    to   Maiid,   a    respec- 
table young  authoress,  who  refused  him  because 
lie  was  an  infidel— a  very  good  reason.     Next 
he     made   the    acquaintance    of  Olive,    another 
young  lady,  who  accepted  him.     By  and  by  Maud 
was  discovered  to  be  ill,  and  Olive  naturally  sup- 
posed that  she   had  found  out  her  error  in  not 
wedding  Normiton.     That  was  not  true,  however, 
for  Maud  was  anxious  to  marry  Olive's  brother, 
and  did  that,  too.      So  everybody   got  into  their 
right  place  at  last,  and  the  infidel  into  his  right 
mind.    Some  pretty   songs  occur  in  the  drama. 
This  is  one  of  them : — 

A  little  bird  dwelt  in  a  dote-barred  cnffe, 
(Oh  me,  how  drrary  a  ciige  muft  be !) 

Sang  patient  there  aa  a  prisoned  sage  ; 
(But  oh  !  the  grecntward  is  fair  to  tee !) 

The  sammer  time  came  to  the  birds  and  flowers, 
(A.h !  what  in  a  cage  may  summer  be !) 

And  decked  with  sonshine  the  woodland  bowers ; 
(And  sonny  greenwood  is  lair  to  see !) 

The  little  bird's  cage,  it  hath  lost  a  bar ; 

(Poor  prison  an  unbarred  cage  may  be  I) 
The  bird  flew  oflf  to  the  woods  afar; 

(And  oh !  the  greensward  is  fair  to  see !) 

The  little  bird  sang  through  the  live-long  day, 
(TVf.re  a  sin  such  a  songster  in  cage  should  be  I) 

'Mid  woudUnd  mates,  and  as  blythe  as  they ; 
(Heigho !  the  woodland  is  fair  to  see !) 


The  Aulamn  wind  swept  throngh  the  woodland  boweri 
(How  close  and  stifling  a  cage  most  be  !) 

And  white  dooda  scattered  the  dr'Ting  showers; 
(let  oh  !  the  greenwood  is  foir  to  see !) 

The  little  bird  said,  "In  my  safe,  warm  cage," 
(And  safe  enough,  sooth,  a  cage  may  be !) 

«•  rU  shelter  seek  from  the  tempest's  rage  ;•• 
(Ah  me !  the  greenwood  is  fair  to  see !) 

The  sonshine  came  forth  when  the  storm  was  past, 
(Poor  home  in  the  sonshine  a  cage  most  be !) 

Bat  the  cage  was  close,  the  bars  were  fast ; 
(Poor  bird  !  the  greenwood  is  fair  to  see !) 

The  little  bird  pined,  and  it  drooped  and  died, 

(Fit  place  to  die  in  a  cage  may  be !) 
It's  mates  song  shrill  though  the  woodland  wide— 

("  Heigho  I  the  greenwood  is  fair  to  see !") 

The  song  loses  its  force,  without  the  application 
to  its  origin,  being  a  special  song,  but  good  any- 
where. 

We  prefer  many  of  the  miscellaneous  pieces  to 
the  principal  tale — but  that  originates  probably  in 
the  former  being  made  the  vehicle  of  subtle  argu- 
ments, into  which  we  fear  to  be  drawn.  We  quite 
comprehend  the  following  without  any  exertion* 

Most  wondrous  offspring  of  this  most  wondroos  age ! 
Latest  and  loveliest !  when  first  I  trode 
'Neath  thy  bloe  raults,  fell  from  my  heart  a  load, 
Like  Christian's  at  the  cross ;  oped  a  new  page 
In  the  world's  book  of  progress  to  my  ken. 
My  spirit,  which  went  mourning  for  the  woes 
Which  crush  the  millions,  rc-invigornte  rose. 
Here,  in  thy  most  real  fairy-land,  shall  men. 
With  hands  toil-hardened,  spirits  bowed  by  care, 
Drink  in  rich  draughts  of  joy  and  beauty  rare ; 
And  mid  thy  flowers  and  fountains  And  a  home  ^ 
For  their  heart's  homeless  yearnings,  till  their  night 
Yields  hopes  of  dawn.     Yea  *  thoo  shall  let  in  light 
To  many  dwellings,  through  thy  crystal  dome ! 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  the  subject,  and  wide 
away  from  its  gaiety  is  the  contrast  of  the  quiet 
watcher.  We  should  not  liave  quoted  so  many  of 
these  verses  if  wo  had  not  liked  the  purpose  and 
style  of  the  volume. 

Upon  the  sleeping  city's  lamp-starred  streeta 

I,  sleepless,  gaze. 
Scarce  audible  the  pulse  of  life  that  beats 

Along  its  ways. 

Yet  the  steam- whistle,  startling,  still  anon 

Proclaims  the  power 
Of  man's  strong  restless  spirit,  toiling  now 

E'en  at  this  hoar. 

Bat  power  Divine,  in  measured  steps  pass  by. 

Asserts  his  reign ; 
"  If  God  keep  not  the  city,  watchman's  eye 

Waketh  in  tain  !"^ 

Upon  my  brow  the  coontry-perfumed  breese. 

Soft  cooling  beats ; 
And  the  low  wailing,  town  imprisoned  trees 

Consoling  greets. 

And  now  by  slow  degrees  the  cool  gr^  dawn 

Steals  up  the  skies ; 
Till  as  by  magic,  meteor  like  withdrawn, 

Each  lamp-star  dies. 
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T$mi  and  Ifria.    Bj  Robert  W.  "Bvcoamvam. 
GUigow  :  t.  Murray  and  Son.     Pp.  146. 

Glasgow  and  its  Ticinitj  appear  to  be  alike  abun- 
dant in  engineering  and  Tersifjing  genias.  It  is 
tme  that  the  steamers  of  the  Clyde  are  superior 
to  its  poetry — at  least  in  our  time,  but  the  latter 
oompensates  in  quantity  for  any  lack  of  quality. 
We  may,  moreover,  udd  that  some  of  the  [poets 
promises  a  great  future. 

We  ha?e  looked  orer  Mr.  Bucbannan*a  pages 
with  a  confiction  that  he  will  write  something  su- 
perior to  anything  there  one  day.  The  idea  con- 
veyed by  them  is,  that  the  writer  thinks  better 
than  he  composes  in  the  meantime,  and  then  a 
lyrio,  or  part  of  a  poem,  turns  up  where  the  thought 
is  wedded  to  b«iutiful  words.  We  regret  after 
looking  at  them  again,  that  the  subjoined  verses 
are  exceptional,  that  is  to  say — unlike  the 
Tolume  from  which  they  are  taken.  A  little 
trouble  would  have  improved  them.  "To  be 
•uokled  in  Heaven  '*  is  absurdly,  if  not  profanely, 
shocking ;  and  Earth  is  never  HeU,  although  very 
like  it  sometimes.     Hero  hope  dwells. 

The  midnight  ttiflet  the  basj  ham. 

The  stiogfull  ciovd  flock  to  sleep  like  watpt ! 
The  eity.tide  ceMet  to  go  and  come, 
Ajid  II  life  the  ledge  of  existence  grtupe. 
High  in  a  garret,  'tis  cold,  cold,  cold, 

Who  the  sad  tamalt  of  rains  may  quell  P 
Bat  high  in  a  garret  two  arms  enfold 
A  tiny  image  in  mortal  moald. 
And  PoTerly's  face  seems  no  longer  old — 
*'  HeaTen  is  Hcaren,  and  HeU  is  Hell." 

High  in  a  garret  mom  it  breaks, 

High  in  a  garret  a  balsam  is  glTen  ; 
Fond  from  a  garret  the  spirit  takes 

The  beggar's  brat  to  be  snckled  in  Heiven. 
Por  the  beggar's  brat  'tis  a  joyon  day, 

Bnt  wbo  may  the  tears  of  the  mother  quell  P 
High  in  a  garret  the  dawn-beams  play. 
Bat  sadly  ebb  with  the  life  way. 
**  A  grave  1"  but  a  tear  can  affection  pay^ 
•*  HetTCB  ia  Heaven,  and  Earth  is  HeU !" 

High  in  a  garret  thetpiders  spin; 
High  in  a  garret  the  rafters  rot. 
•*  Wat'ry  without  and  wat'ry  within  :•* — 
Tear-dropa  the  page  of  Affection  blot. 

The  death-watch  croaks  till  the  heart  it  leaps— 

*«  ^hes  to  ashes !"  ah  !  well ;  ah !  weU— 
High  in  a  garret  the  death-shade  creeps ; 
Cold  in  a  garret  an  infant  sleeps — 
Cold  in  a  garret  a  woman  weeps — 
<*  HeU  it  is  Earth,  and  Earth  'tis  HeU." 


lo»d(m  Ifrki.    By  Fbbdbbiok  Looihm.     Loa- 
don :  Chapman  and  Hall.    Pp.  80. 

iThbsb  lyrics  are  printed  in  an  antique  style  on 
massive  paper  calculated  to  endure  long ;  and  ihey 
are  recommended  farther  by  an  illustratioo  <i 
George  Crufckabanks,  decidedly  worth  looking  at — 
for  it  has  air  castles  as  its  subJQct.  The  lyrics  are 
rather  practical  in  their  character,  and  descriptive 
in  their  style.  We  like  them,  having  read  tbem, 
and  will  do  that  over  again ;  and  if  we  quote  parts 
of  two  of  them  some  others  may  follow  our  ex« 
ample. 

Susannah  !  still  that  name  eta  niia 
The  memory  of  ancient  days, 

Aad  hearts  unstrung : 
When  all  too  bright  our  fntnre  sniPd, 
When  she  was  Mirth's  adopted  child. 

And  I — was  young.  * 

I  see  the  cot  with  spreading  eavea 
Emboeom'd  bright  in  summer  leavM, 

As  hei^tofore : 

The  gables  quaint,  the  pansy  bed, 

Old  Robin  train'd  the  roaea  red, 

About  the  door. 

A  seat  did  mdatbUtha  Susan  pletse^ 
Beneath  two  shady  elder  trees 

Of  rustic  make : 
Old  Robin's  handy  work  again, 
He  dearly  lov'd  those  elders  twain 

Eor  Susan's  sake. 

Her  gleeful  tones  and  laughter  gay 
Lent  sunshine  to  a  gloomy  day. 

And  trouble  fled : 
Tat  when  her  mirth  was  pasaing  wild. 
Though  stUl  the  faithful  Robin  asuTd, 

He  shook  his  head. 

Perchance  the  old  man  harboured  feart 
That  happiness  u  wed  with  tears 

On  this  poor  earth : 
Or  else,  may  be,  his  fandea  wvra 
That  youth  and  beauty  are  a  aoan^ 

If  Unked  with  mirth. 

The  end,  as  often  happens  in  London  liTca  and 
lyrics,  is  not  like  the  beginning.  The  flowers 
bloomed,  then  they  were  plucked,  trampled, 
withered.  So  we  gather  from  the  few  renuuning 
verses.  Those  which  we  have  quoted  are  fair 
specimens  of  the  style;  generally  natural,  now 
and  then  a  little  sarcastic,  and  under  all  a  vein  of 
pure  thought. 
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